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PREFACE 

The New International Year Book with its comprehensive record for the year 
1929, is the twenty-eighth volume of a series that has enjoyed general favor and long 
since has become established and appreciated as an annual work of reference In the 
present volume there are few departures from a plan that has been found most con- 
venient for ready reference and particularly useful to the general reader. The New 
International Year Book, true to its title, as usual presents an adequate picture 
of international conditions in politics, literature, art, and science, with special ref- 
erence to interrelated movements and developments in various fields. 

A few of the more important features may be cited in this preface as of more than 
passing interest. In world politics the year 1929 has been replete with interest. The 
League op Nations has functioned with increased efficiency. After a conference at 
The Hague the Young Plan for the settlement of the delicate question of Repara- 
tions was formulated ; while in South America the Tacna-Arica question, outstand- 
ing for many years, was settled by Chile and Peru as discussed under Interna- 
tional Arbitration On the other hand during the year relations between Bolivia 
and Paraguay continued strained and aroused the general concern of American 
states. The liberal tendency of the times was reflected in Labor governments coming 
into power in Great Britain and Australia; while in Japan a Liberal Ministry 
headed by Premier Hamaguchi of the Minseito Party assumed responsible govern- 
ment. India continued in a state of political unrest with various movements under 
way portentous of future trouble ; while in the Union op South Africa an important 
general election was held. Somewhat distinct from liberal advances is the record of 
political conditions in Italy, including the notable ratification of the treaty with the 
Vatican and the establishment of Vatican City as an independent Papal State. Un- 
der China the confused situation due to the Manchurian railway and other ques- 
tions are discussed with the hope of simplifying for the reader of the news of the 
day the political complexities of this Eastern republic. The question of disarmament 
was prominent in world politics and received an impetus in the action of Denmark 
and in movements in Norway and Sweden toward reducing their military and na- 
val forces, in addition to the regular organized Peace efforts which continued as in 
previous years. Naturally this involved a consideration of Military Progress and 
Naval Progress with due attention to developments in these fields. 

The Year Book continues its record of Prohibition in the United States as well as 
elsewhere, and the record for 1929, especially when read in connection with that 
given in previous volumes, forms a comprehensive view of the progress of this much 
debated phase of governmental activity which confessedly had not passed from the 
experimental stage. But Prohibition was by no means the only form of political ac- 
tivity of importance in the United States and the progress of Farm Relief and Tariff 
Revision is chronicled, including the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
the establishment of the Federal Farm Board with the development of cooperative 
effort on the part of the farmers. 

In no field has the Year Book been found more useful than in its summaries of the 
literary activity of the year, not merely in the United States and Great Britain, but 
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in France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and Spain, with due attention to the lit- 
eratures of Spanish America. For the present volume an unusually interesting sum- 
mary of the Theatre has been prepared Art and architecture continue to receive 
the attention they merit, with special consideration given to European conditions 
and developments as well as to notable work in America. The social sciences receive 
customary treatment with such topics as Child Welfare, Coopeiration, Crime, Im- 
migration, Labor Legislation, Marriage and Divorce, Old Age Pensions, and 
Unemployment, indicating the range of a department which keeps the reader fully 
in touch with movements related to human activities and welfare No recent develop- 
ment in the Year Book has been more cordially received than the department of 
finance and commerce, dealing as it does with applied economic and business con- 
ditions. Of particular interest under Banks and Banking, Business Ebview, and 
Financial Review, is a discussion of financial conditions including the Panic of 
October which was so startling in its apparent suddenness and immediate conse- 
quences. 

The authoritative review of Photography presented in the previous Year Book 
has been continued, and this year there is included a discussion of Moving Pictures 
with a full consideration of the changes that the combination of talking features has 
brought to this art and industry. In Chemistry the usual interesting summary is 
submitted , w'hile under Geology a new contributor records the developments of the 
year. Under Aeronautics the Year Book summarizes the interesting developments 
in this ever-progressing art and now’ general means of communication In mechanical 
and power engineering new’ and important powder plants and units are described, in- 
cluding Internal Combustion Engines • ranging from those for the motor vehicle to 
the largest ship Whether considered from the engineering or economic standpoint 
the progress of the Automobius warrants the careful attention it receives in the Year 
Book. Not only must problems involved in changes of design be treated, but as one of 
the world ^s leading industries it must be considered in relation to life and civiliza- 
tion as expressed in financial relations, highway improvements, public safety and 
taxation, with appropriate l(*gislati\e and administrative conditions involved under 
one or more of these heads 

The Year Book contains no single article on religious progress, yet this important 
subject is fully discussed in important and authoritative summaries of the activities 
of the various churches and religious denominations In the preparation of these 
articles the editors of the Year Book have received the gracious cooperation of lead- 
ers of religious bodies The same holds true for education, and in addition to the gen- 
eral article on Education in the United States and Universities and Colleges 
each of the important institutions is considered with significant statistics as of the au- 
tumn of 1929 The reader of the Year Book wull note a somew’hat increased Necrol- 
ogy with the biographical sketches of important men and women who died during 
the year, some of these, of course, finding treatment in the main body of the book 

In conclusion, as in previous years, the Editor desires to record his cordial thanks 
for the kind and effective cooperation of many governmental agencies in various 
parts of the w’orld who have placed at his disposal their most recent official statistics 
and other information Likewise, unofficial but important organizations in letters, 
science and arts, not to mention countless individuals, have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the volume that is herewith presented. 


Herbert Treadwell Wade. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


1 as in ale, fate. Also see S, below. 

S “ “ senate, chaotic 

ft “ “ glare, care, and as e in there See ft, below, 
ft “ “ am, at. 
ft “ " arm, father 

ft " " ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 

In rapid speech this vowel readily be- 
comes more or less obscured and like the 
neutral vowel or a short u (fl) 
n '* “ final, regal, where it is of a neutral or ob- 
scure quality, 
la “ “ all, fall 
r “ “ eve. 
ft “ “ elate, evade. 

“ “ end, pet The characters <7, and d are 
usra for a, os in German, as in Baedeker, 
I Grafe, Handel, to the values of which 
they are the nearest English vowel 
sounds The sound of Sweilish a is also 
sometimes indicated by sometimes 
ft *' by d or <l 

* fern, her, and as t in sir Also for o, oe, 
m German, as in Gothe, Goethe, Ortel, 

/ Ocrtcl, and for eu and oeu in French, as 
in Neufchfttel, Cr^vecoeur; to which it 
18 the nearest English vowel sound 
e ** “ agency, judgment, where it is of a neutral 
or obscure quality, 
i “ " ice, quiet 
1 “ “ quiescent. 

I “ “ ill, fit 
5 “ “ old, sober, 
ft “ “ obey, sobriety, 
ft “ “ orb, nor 
5 “ “ od<l, forest, not 

o “ atom, carol, where it has a neutral or ob- 
scure quality 

oi ” oil, boil, and for eu in German, as in 
Feuerliach 

ftO “ “ food, fool, and as u m rude, rule. 
ou“ “ house, mouse. 

S “ “ use, mule 
ft “ “ unite 
tt “ “ cut, but 

ft “ “ full, put, or as oo in foot, book. Also for 
V m German, as in Miinchen, Muller, 
an<l u in French, as in Buchez, Bud4, to 
which it IS the nearest English vowel 
sound 

ft “ ” um, bum 
y “ “ yet, yield 

B “ “ the Spanish Ilabana, Cdrdoba, where it is 
like a V made with the lips alone, instead 
of with the teeth and lips, 
ch ** chair, cheese. 


D as in the Spanish Almodovar^ pulgada, where 
it IS nearly like th m Engliah then, 
this. 

g “ " go, get 

a “ the Gk^rmon Landtag, and ch in Feuer- 
bach, buch; where it is a guttural sound 
made with the back part of the tongue 
raised toward the soft palate, as in the 
sound made in clearing tho throat. 

H ** j m the Spanish Jijona, g in the Spanish 
glia, where it is a fricative somewhat 
resembling the sound of ft m English 
hue or y in yet, but stronger 
hw “ wh m which 

K ** ch in the German ich, Albrecht, and g m the 
German Arensberg, Mecklenburg, where 
it IB a fricative sound made between the 
tongue and the hard palate toward which 
the tongue is raised It resembles the 
sound of ft m hue, or y in yet, or the 
sound made by beginning to pronounce a 
k. but not completing the stoppage of 
the breath The character k is also used 
to indicate the rough aspirates or frica- 
tives of some of the Oriental langui^es, 
as of ftft in the word Khan, 
n ** in sinker, longer, 
ng “ “ sing, long 

N ** the FrenA bon, Bourbon, and m in the 
French Etampes, where it is equivalent 
to a nasalizing of the preceding vowel. 
This effect is approximately pioduccd 
by attempting to pronounce “onion*’ 
without touching the tip of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth The corro- 
Kpo'-'i 'ir nasal of Portuguese is also m- 
dit I I -I li> N,asm thecaseof SooAnt&o. 
sh ** " shine, shut 
th ** “ thrast, thin. 

TH “ “ then, this 
zh “ z m azure, and s in pleasure 
An apostrophe [’] is sometimes used to denote 
a glide or neutral connecting vowel, as in talj’l 
(table), kilz'’m (chasm). 

Otherwise than as noted above, tho letters 
used in the rr-n'lli'cr- for pronunciation are to 
receive their ni i 'nii English sounds 

When the pronunciation is sufficiently shown 
by indicating the accented syllables, this is done 
without rcspdlmg, as in the case of very common 
English words, and words which are so spelled as 
to insure their correct pronunciation if they are 
correctly accented Pronunciation is discussed 
in the Nnw IzmsNATioNAi. Encyclopedia. 
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ABOBTION IN LIVESTOCK. See Vetfxi- 
NARY Medicine 

ABTSSINIA. See Ethiopia 

ACADEMY, French (Acad^mte Fran- 
CAXSE). The oldest of the five academies which 
make up the Institute of France and ofiicially 
considered the highest, founded in reoigaii- 
ized in 1816 The membership is limited to 40 
The list of the Immortals at the beginning of 
1929, in order of their election, w'as as follows 
Paul Bouiget, Gabriel Hanotaux, Henri I^ve- 
dan, Rem? Ba/iii, Maurice Doiinav, Rarmond 
Poincar4, Eug6iie Biicuv, Rcn6 Doumic, Mar- 
cel Prevost, Henri de Rcgnier, le marcchul l^uis 
Lyautey, Pieire de iji Goice, Heiiri Beigson, 
le mar^chal Joseph JolTie, Louis Barthou, Mgr. 
Alfred Baudiillait, Jules Cambon, Georges 
Cl^mcnceau (died Nov 24, 1929), le mar4chal 
Ferdinand Foch (died Mar 20, 1929) , Henri 
Bordeaux; Joseph Bddier, Andre Ohevrillon; 
Pierre de Nolhac, Georges Goyau, Heiiri Bi^- 
mond, Georges de Porto-Richc, Edouard Es- 
taunid, llenii Robert, Camille Jullian, Georges 
Lecomte, £mile i^icard. Albeit Besnard, Louis 
Bertrand, A”«ni««*e de Caumont, due de La 
Force, Paul Abel Heimant, £niilc 

M&le, Louis Madelin, and Maurice Pal4ologue 

Louis Madelin, the historian, who was elected 
to membership in the academy in 1927 to hll the 
chair formerly occupied by Robert de Flers, was 
formally received during the year On June 20, 
Marshal Henri P£>tuin was elected to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Alarshal Foch 
Marshal Pdtaiii was born in Caucliv i la Tour in 
1850 and received his militarv education at the 
£cole Sup^ricuie de Giieire Duiiiig the World 
War, he greatly distinguished himself on the oc- 
casion of the French offensive near Arras in Mav, 
1915, where his coips bioke through the German 
position, and it was largely owing to his energy 
that Verdun was saved during the Geiman of- 
fensive of the spring of 1916. In April, 1917, he 
was appointed chief of the general stuff of the 
Ministry of War and a few weeks later replaced 
General Nivelle as lommander-in-chief of the 
armies in the field. He received the baton of 
Mar^chal dc France fiom Piesident Poiiicar^ at 
Metz on Dec. 8, 1918 

At the academy’s June meeting, the ballot was 
inconclusive as to the successor to the scat for- 
erly occupied by Viscount Fiaiigoia dc Curel, 
Charles I^ Goftic and Francois de Croisset be- 
ing close contestants The academy’s Grand Prw 
de L%tt6rature was awarded in June to Henri 
Massis. See Fbbnch Literature. The salaries of 


the academicians were raised by the French 
Parliament to 5000 francs a year The perman- 
ent secretary of the academy was Ren^ Doumic 

ACADEMY OF ABTS AND LETTERS, 
American A society founded m 1904 by mem- 
bers of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
its charter of incorporation being approved by 
Act of Congress Apr 17, 1916 It corresponds to 
the French Academy, its membership being lim- 
ited to 50 chairs, and vacancies caused by death 
are filled by election by the members from the 
National Institute on the basis of lifetime 
achievement in literature, painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and music 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the academy was observed on Apr 23, 1929 In 
connection with the formal session held on that 
date, the gold medal of the academy for distinc- 
tion in literature was awarded to Edith WTiarton, 
the medal for good diction to Julia Marlowe, and 
the new medal for good diction over the radio to 
Milton J Cross C)n April 24, Prof George Pierce 
Baker of Yale University, a member of the acad- 
emy, read a paper, “The Modern English Lan- 
guage”, and on the evening of the same day, the 
third concert of all American music by American 
composers was given by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the auspices of the acad- 
emy, at Cajnegie llnll An exhibition of nieiiiora- 
bilia of membeis of the academy, li\ing and de- 
ceased, also was held in connection with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary The annual meeting 
scheduled for November, 1929, was postponed to 
Novcmbei, 1930, owing to the fact that the new 
academy building, facing 156th Street near the 
site of the headquarters building, was in process 
of erection 

The mcmbersliip of the academy, as of Dec. 1, 
1929, consisted of the following in the order of 
their election Daniel Chester French, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Henry van Dyke, Arthur 
Twining Hadley, Edwin Howland Blashfield, 
George Edward Woodberry, George Whitefield 
Cliadwick, George de Forest Brush, Bliss Perry, 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Owen Wister, Herbert Adams, Augustus 
Thomas, Timothy Cole, Cass Gilbert, Robert 
Grant, Frederick MacMonnies, William Gillette, 
Paul Elmer More, Gari Melcliers, Elihu Root, 
Brand Whitlock, Hamlin Garland, Paul Shorey, 
Charles Adams Platt, Archer Milton Huntington, 
Childe Hassam, David Jayne Hill, Lorado Taft, 
Newton Booth Tarkington, Charles Dana Gibson, 
John Charles Van Dyke, Royal Cortissoz, Henry 
Hadley, Charles Downer Hazen, George Pierce 
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Baker, Edwin Anderson Alderman, Edward Chan- 
ning, Wilbur L. Cross, Herman A MacNeil, John 
Russell Pope, Edwin Arlington Robinson, James 
Earle Fraser, John Huston Finley, William Mit- 
chell Kandall, and Edwin Markham 

The officers in 1929 were* President, Nicholas 
Murray Butler; secretary, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, directors, Herbert Adams, Wilbur L. 
Cross, Hamlin Garland, Robert Grant, Cass Gil- 
bert, Archer Milton Huntington The offices of 
chancellor and treasurer were not filled Head- 
quarters are in the academy building, 633 West 
165th Street. New York CiU. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. Sec National 
Academy of Sciences 

ACCIDENTS. See Railways, Accidents, 
Workmen’s Compensation 

ADAMSON, William Charles American 
lawyer, public oilicial and legislator, died m 
New York, Jan 3, 1929 Born in Bowdon, Ga , 
Aug 13, 1854, he was graduated from Bowdon 
College in 1874, and received the AM degree 
in 1883. Having studied law in a private office, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1876, and prac- 
ticed in State and Federal courts, and before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, being muni- 
cipal attorney for Carrollton, Ga , for several 
years, and judge of the city court, 1885-89 Judge 
Adamson served as a Democratic presidential 
elector in 1892, and in 1896 was elected to the 
Fifty-fifth Congress from the fourth Georgia dis- 
trict, being continuously reflected through the 
Sixty-fifth Congress As chairman of the House 
Committee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and head of the board, he drafted the much con- 
tested eight-hour railway labor law, also taking 
a prominent part in other legislation On being 
appointed to the board of U. S. General Apprais- 
ers, of the Customs Court, by President Wilson 
in December, 1917, Judge Adamson resigned 
from Congress. He retired from the board in 1928 
to resume private law practice. 

ADAPTATION. See Zoology. 

ADELBEET COLLEGE. See W'estern Re- 
serve University 

ADELFHI COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
of aits and sciences for women in Garden City, 
N Y , incorporated in 1898 Adelphi was located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y , until the autumn of 1929, 
when it was transferred to its new home in Gar- 
den City, where it has a campus of about 70 acres 
and three buildings which can accommodate 1000 
students The enrollment for the summer session 
of 1929 was 79 students and for the autumn term, 
688 students The faculty numbered 67. Two new 
departments, physical education and music, were 
added during the year The income for 1928-29 
was $230,000 The library contained 26,000 vol- 
umes President, Frank Dickinson Blodgett, LL D. 

ADEN, a'den or u'den a volcanic peninsula 
on the Arabian coast belonging to Great Britain 
since 1839, about 100 miles east of Bab-el-Man- 
deb. Area, 75 square miles; including the pro- 
tectorate, about 9000 square miles. The settle- 
ment comprises also the peninsula of Little Aden, 
some vill^es on the mainland, and the island of 
Perim, the last named having an area of 6 square 
miles In 1921 the population of Aden and Perim 
was 54,923, of which 80 per cent was Moham- 
medan. The population of the protectorate was 
about 100,000 The manufactures, which are un- 
important, consist chiefly of salt and cigarettes. 

As the principal commercial centre of the Ara- 
bian peninsula, Aden is the entrepot for the Red 


Sea markets of Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somali- 
land. It IS also important as a fueling station, 
largely due to its position halfway between the 
Orient and Europe, and is fortified. The total im- 
ports during 1927-28 amounted to 97,538,991 
rupees and the total exports for the same period 
to 80,608,401 rupees The chief imports were cot- 
ton piece goods, grain, hides and skins, tobacco, 
coal, and provisions ; the chief exports were coffee, 
gums, hides and skins, cotton ^ods, provisions, 
sugar, and tobacco. Most of the goods entering 
the foieign trade aie transshipments In the 
same year, 1575 merchant vessels of 5,707,205 
tons entered the port of Aden, as compared with 
1204 ships of 3,058,000 tons in 1912-13. 

Attached to Aden are the Kuna Muria Islands 
off the Arabian coast, five in number, ceded by 
the Sultan of Muskat Aden is under a British 
political resident with four assistants, the British 
CSolonial Office having charge of all political ques- 
tions and the British War Office, of military ques- 
tions The internal administration is in the 
hands of the Government of India The gross 
revenue of the settlement in 1927-28 was 742,625 
rupees. In 1929 dredging operations to extend and 
deepen the harbor were under way, the commerce 
of the port having shown a steady increase Po- 
litical resident and general officer commanding in 
1929, Lieut Col Sir Stewart Symes. 

^‘ADMIRAL SGHEEB,'^ German Cruiser. 
See Naval Progress, under Germany. 

ADULT EDUCATION, American Associa- 
tion FOR An organization formed in 1926 to serve 
as a source of information concerning adult edu- 
cation activities* and particularly to act as a 
clearing house through which the experience and 
findings of every adult educational enterprise 
may be made available to others The association 
also seeks to advise those who are already en- 
gaged in adult education, to aid those who are 
planning to initiate such work, to publish and 
secure the publication of material useful to those 
in the held, and to assist in studies of problems 
fundamental to adult education Its view is Giat 
adult education should count in its enrollment 
those men and women, young and old, who are 
no longer in contact with formalized education, 
whose piimaiy interest lies in a vocation but 
who possess a secondary interest in their own 
educational improvement as a sustained and con- 
tinuing process 

Membership in the association is open to in- 
dividuals or groups interested in adult education. 
It depends for financial support upon dues from 
membeis, contributions from individuals, and 
grants from educational foundations Organiza- 
tions directly concerned with adult education in- 
clude libraries, universities and colleges, largely 
through their extension and other extramural 
departments, the public-school system; chautau- 
quas, open forums; people’s colleges; labor 
schools , corporation schools ; and numerous other 
agencies, including radio broadcasting, motion 
pictures, and newspapers. 

The association has cooperated with the People’s 
Institute toward the working out of teaching 
methods and subject matter for adult education 
in experimental classes in various sections of 
Greater New York. An investigation of the ability 
of adults to learn was made by Dr. Edward ll 
Thorndike and his associates at Teadiers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the auspices of 
the association and was published in 1928 under 
the title, Adult Learning. A committee of which 
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Dean William S. Gray of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, was chairman, under- 
took a study seeking to determine the influences 
which account for the formation of reading hab- 
its, desirable or otherwise, the findings were 
published in 1920 in a volume entitled, The Read- 
tng Interests and Habits of Adults, The results 
of a study of the drama and little-theatre move- 
ment in relation to adult education were em- 
bodied in Footlights across Amenoa, by Kenneth 
Macgowan (1029). Other studies undertaken at 
the instance of the association included prison 
educational programmes, correspondence-school 
methods, possibilities of radio broadcasting, and 
continuing education of collegiate alumni. 

The national conference of the association was 
held in May, 1929, in Chapel Hill, M. C The 
officers elected were. President, James E Rus- 
sell, dean emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; vice president. Prof Leon J. Rich- 
ardson, director, extension division, University 
of California; treasurer, J H. Puelicher, chair- 
man, committee on education, American Bankers* 
Association, Milwaukee, secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet Burton, executive secretary, education and 
research division. National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, New York 
City, director, Morse A Cartwright, New York 
City. The officers and 14 other members consti- 
tute the executive board of the association. 
Headquarters are at 41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Amebican 
Association fob the. This organization was 
founded in 1848 to advance science, to give a 
stronger and more general impulse and more 
systematic direction to scientific research, and 
to procure for the labors of scientific men in- 
creased facilities and a wider usefulness In 
1929 its membership included about 18,500 in- 
dividuals interested in the advancement of 
science and the progress of knowledge and edu- 
cation There were also 120 autonomous and in- 
dependent associated scientific societies, of which 
89 were officially affiliated witli the association, 
23 being local academics of science The associa- 
tion has 15 sections repicsenting the mam cur- 
rent subdivisions of science Mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology and geog- 
raphy, zoological sciences, botanical sciences, 
anthropology, psychology, social and economic 
sciences, historical and philological sciences, en- 
gineering, medical sciences, agriculture, and edu- 
cation Its activities are of three kinds Those 
related to the holding of the annual and other 
meetings, those related to publications, and 
those related to the advancement of knowledge 
by research. 

The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Des Moines, Iowa, Dec 27, 
1929, to Jan 2, 1930, with an attendance of 
about 2000 persons There also were 33 organiza- 
tions meeting with the association. At its 176 
sessions about 1600 papers and addresses were 
given by about 1300 persons. The science exhibi- 
tion also was well developed, with exhibits by 
commercial firms, individuals, and scientific or- 
ganizations. Among the important papers read at 
the general sessions were: “The Discovery of 
Tertiary Man,” by Henry Fairfield Osborn, “An 
Anthropologist’s View of Race,” by Fay-Cooper 
Cole, “Some Aspects of Human Biology,” by 
George H. Parker; “Earthquakes and What They 
Tell Us,” by James B. Macelwane, “The Rela- 


tion Between the Size of the Energy Atom and Its 
Physiological Effect,” by W T. Bovie, “The Ap- 
plication of Mathematics to the Social Sciences,” 
ny Irving Fisher, “Glaciation the Background 
of the Development of the Mississippi Valley,” 
by George F. Kay, “Some Aspects of Celestial 
Evolution,” by Edwin B Frost; “Exploration 
for Human Origins and Migrations in the Far 
Northwest,” by Ales Hrdlicka, “The Alleged 
Sins of Science,” by Robert A. Millikan, and 
“By Airplane to Pigmy Land,” by M. W. Stir- 
ling 

The annual association prize of $1000 for the 
paper describing a noteworthy contribution to 
science presented at the annual meeting was 
awarded to A J Dempster of the University of 
Chicago for his paper entitled, “The Deflection 
of Hydrogen Positive Raya % Calcite ” The 
next annual meeting was to be held in Cleveland 
Dec. 29, 1930, to Jan 3. 1931. 

The official organ of the association is a weekly 
journal. Science, which furnishes an open forum 
for the discussion of questions regarding science 
and education, almost every branch of scientific 
knowledge being represented in its columes In 
addition, the association issues the Scientifio 
Monthly, an illustrated magazine of timely arti- 
cles of general interest by eminent men of 
science; prepares an elaborate programme for 
each annual meeting, and publishes at four-year 
intervals a volume of Summarized Proceedings, 
including a directory of members The permanent 
endowment of the association, the income from 
which 18 employed to advance scientific research, 
amounted on Sept 30, 1929, to $159,760; grants 
are made annually to individuals or scientific 
organizations to promote research Two regional 
divisions are under the auspices of the associa- 
tion The Pacific division, including the Pacific 
States, Alaska, the Philippines, and ue Hawaiian 
Islands; and the Southwestern division, includ- 
ing Arizona, New Afexico, Colorado, western 
Texas, and northern Mexico. These divisions are 
autonomous, holding annual and other meetings 
and engaging in special projects in their re- 
spective fields 

The direction of the association is entrusted to 
a council consisting of the officers, secretaries of 
the sections, rejirescntatives of the affiliated 
societies and academies, and eight members 
elected at large by the council It holds an annual 
meeting at the same time as the association and 
operates in the interim through an executive 
committee The piesident of the association for 
1929 was Robert A. Millikan, eminent physicist 
and director of the Norman Bridge Physical 
Laboratory, California Institute of Technology. 
The president-elect for 1930 ivas Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, director of the Kerckhoff Laboratories of 
the Biological Sciences, California Institute of 
Technology The other officers who were to serve 
until 1932 were Permanent secretary. Burton 
E Livingston, general secietary, Fiank R. Lil- 
lie, treasurer, John L Wirt Headquarters are 
in the Smithsonian Institution Building, Wash- 
ington, D C. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Associa- 
tions FOB THE. The eight\ -sixth annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science (q.v ) was held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Dec. 27, 1929, to Jan 2, 1930, with 33 affiliated 
societies. The Southwestern Division of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science 
met in Albuquerque, N. Mex., Apr. 22-25, 1929. 
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The Pacific Division met in Berkeley, Calif, 
June 19-22, 1920 The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science (q.v ) met in Gape 
Town, South Africa, July 22-31, 1029. The 
French Association for the Advancement of 
Science met in Havre July 25-30, 1920. 

ADVENT CHBISTIANS. See Adventists 

ADVENTISTS. The Advent Movement had 
its origin in America with William Miller, who 
believed not only in the coming of Christ in per- 
son, power, and glory, but that such an advent 
was at hand and that the date might be fixed 
with some definiteness The movement, however, 
began in England and on the Continent, under 
the leadership of the Rev Hugh McNeile and 
the Rev Edward Irving, in England, and the 
Rev Joseph Wolfe, DD, LL.D., in Prussia A 
Prophetic Conference was held at Albury Park 
in 1836, at the residence of Henry Drum- 
mond, Esq , afterward a member of the British 
Parliament^ with “Eight days of serious study 
of the prophecies,” at which the Rev. Hugh Mc- 
Neile presided. The fiist general gathering in 
America of those interested took place in Boston, 
October, 1840, the movement at that time being 
wholly within the existing churches, but in 
April, 1845, a conference was held at Albany, 
N. Y, at which the adherents of the Adventist 
doctrine were organized and a declaration of 
principles adopted, embodying the views of Mr 
Miller. For the next ten years this organization 
included practically ail the Adventists, but grad- 
ually separate bodies developed, beginning with 
the Advent Christian Church, in 1855, and in- 
duding the Seventh-Day Adventists, organised 
in 1860; Life and Advent Union, in 1864; The 
Church of God (Adventists), in 1866; and The 
Churches of God and Christ Jesus, m 1888 

Advent Christian Church. This church which 
is congregational in church government holds 
simply to the general imminence of Christ’s re- 
turn but takes the position that the day cannot 
be determined It holds a biennial general con- 
ference, the 1928 meeting having l^en held in 
Dowling Paik, Fla Statistics for 1929, cover- 
ing 44 conferences, showed 527 churches, 494 
ordained ministers, 109 licensed ministers, 29,- 
381 church members, 333 Sunday schools, 20,- 
139 Sunday-school members, 131 Young People’s 
Societies of Loyal Workers, with 2831 memWs 
The denomination maintains four publication so- 
cieties and two educational institutions, Aurora 
College in Aurora, 111 . and the New England 
School of Theology in Boston I’eiiodicals pub- 
lished include The World's Crvns (Boston), ilfes- 
8tah*8 Advocate (Oakland, Calif ), Our nope 
(Mendota, 111 ), and I^esent Truth Messenger 
(Live Oak, Fla ) Among the philanthropic in- 
stitutions of the denomination are the American 
Advent Christian Home and Orphanage in Dow- 
ling Park, Fla , and the Vernon Home for min- 
isters and missionaries in South Vernon, Mass 
The Rev. J. William Denton was general direc- 
tor of the Advent Christian General Conference 
in 1929. Headquarters are at 160 Warren Street, 
Boston. 

Seventh-Day Adventists This denomina- 
tion, which 18 the largest of the Adventist group, 
embraces 12 union conferences in the United 
States and Canada It believes that the seventh 
day of the week, from sunset on Friday to sunset 
on Saturday, is tlie Sabbath established by God’s 
law and that immersion is the only proper form 
of baptism. The local church is congregational 


in government, although under the general super- 
vision of the conference. The statistical report of 
the denomination for 1928 indicated 2229 
churches in the North American division, 869 
ordained ministers, and 113,737 church mem- 
bers; ^abbath schools numbered 2724 and the 
membership, 119,491. The foreign division con- 
sisted of 3998 churches, 1012 or&ined ministers, 
171,556 church members, and 6297 Sabbath 
schools, with an enrollment of 222,943. The move- 
ment maintains in the United States and Canada 
96 educational institutions, which in 1928 had an 
enrollment of 16,188 students Of the colleges 
and seminaries, Loma Linda Medical College, 
Loma Linda, Calif., and Pacific Union College, 
St Helena, Calif., are the largest There are also 
79 educational institutions maintained in foreign 
countries The denomination has 18 publishing 
houses in North America and 38 in foreign 
countries During 1928 denominational litera- 
ture was issued in 141 languages and evangel- 
istic work was conducted in 1.35 countries Pe- 
riodicals of the movement include The Advent 
Review and Sahhath Herald (Washington), 
Signs of the Times (Mountain View, Calif ), 
and The Watchman (Nashville, Tenn ) The head- 
quarters of the General Conference of Seventh- 
Day Adventists are at Takoma Park, Washing- 
ton, D C. 

AEEONATJTICS. The development of com- 
mercial air transportation and its systematic ex- 
tension undoubtedly was the leading feature of 
progress in aeronautics during the year 1929 
There was unquestionably active development also 
along technical lines, including the improvement 
of planes and engines and the construction of 
larger and more improved airships, for long-dis- 
tance transportation The globe was circumnavi- 
gated for the first time by a dirigible and a num- 
ber of important flights as usual were to be 
recorded , but, all things considered, the rapid in- 
crease in organizing air-transportation facilities 
and the systematic operation of airways on a reg- 
ular schedule were tne main features of the year 
and consequently find somewhat extended treat- 
ment in this summary As usual, the Year Book, 
in the following paragraphs, records the more 
significant developments of the year, observing 
the customary grouping 

National Balloon Race Tlie National Elim- 
ination Balloon Race for the Litchfield Trophy, 
which was held from the Pitt Stadium, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa , on May 4, was won bv Lieut Thomas 
W G Settle, U S N,, and his aide. Ensign Wil- 
fred Bushnell, U S N . in the N S Navy A-8278 
No. 1 balloon, which covered a distance of 9.52 
miles in an elapsed time of 43 hours and 20 min- 
utes, landing at Savage Island, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada The contest established a now in- 
ternational record for free balloons for both dis- 
tance and duration for balloons of 1201-1600 
cubic meters capacity Second place was won by 
W. T Van Orman and A L MacCracken, in the 
balloon Goodyear VII, landing at Plattsburgh, 
N Y , a distance of 403 6 miles Third place was 
taken by E. J Hill and A G Schlosser, holders 
of American duration records, in the Detroit 
Tunes entry, which landed near Tahawus, N Y , 
after covering a distance of 386.4 miles. These 
contestants later constituted the United States 
team in the international Gordon Bennett Bal- 
loon Race. The contest attracted 12 entries 

Gordon Bennett Balloon Race The Gordon 
Bennett Balloon Race of 1929 was held from St. 
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Louib, September 28, and resulted again in a vic- 
tory for the United States, being won by Want 
T. Van Orman in the balloon Goodyear VIII , with 
341 miles to his credit Second place was won 
by Capt. W. E Kepner, U S. A, in the Army 
balloon with 338 miles, and third place, by Lieut. 
TOW Settle, U. S N., in the Navy balloon, 
with 304 miles. According to the official results, 
the balloons, pilots, aides, landing places, and 
distances in miles were as follows 

First, Goodyear VJII, United States, Ward T Van 
Orman, Alan MacCraeken, 8 miles southeast Troy, Ohio, 
841 miles. 

Second, Army, United States, Oapt W E. Kepner, 
Oapt J. F Powell, 2 miles north Neptune, Ohio, 888 
miles. 

Third, Navy, United States, Lieut TOW Settle, 
Ensign W. Bushnell, 10 miles southwest Eaton, Ohio, 
804 miles 

Fourth, Belg%ea, Belmum, Ernest Demuyter, Frans 
Lerharlier, Corydon, Ind , 226 miles 

Fifth, Denmark, Denmark, Georg Schenstrom, S A 
U Rasmussen, 5 miles southeast Bedford, Ind, 209 
miles 

Sixth, Lafayette, France, Georges Blanchet, H A 
Srholle, Stinesville, Ind , 200 miles 

Seventh, Barmen, Germany, Hugo Kaulen, Jr, Frits 
Ebener, 4 miles southeast Melvin, 111 , 171 miles 

Eighth, Eeten Stodt, Germany, Eric Leimkugel, 
George Froobel, Gatlin, 111, 169 miles 

Niiitli, Argentina, Argentina, D Eduardo Bradley, 
Francisco J Cadaval, Fairbanks, Ind , 155 miles. 

Beitish Airships The completion of the large 
airships, the H-IOJ and the 11-100, described in 
cat her Year Books, was an important event of 
tlie year The R-lOl built by the British Govern- 
ment for MCI vice on the KnglamMndia air route, 
after designs by goveriiineiit cnginoeis, completed 
her shed trials on October 1 and on October 12 
wan Hiiccessfully launched and taken to the moor- 
ing tower at Cardingtou 8he made several flights 
during the autumn in one of which she was in the 
air for 30 houis and lat(*r was returned to the 
air shed for minor alterations and adjustments 
The test flights, altliough not ofticially desciibed 
by the end of the year, seemed to indicate that 
the new ship had functioned satisfactoril} , but 
complete details were issued of tlie performance 
of the heavj-oil engines which were used in the 
power plant fur the iirst time The R-lOl is 724 
feet in length or 30 feet shorter than the Graf 
Zeppelin, and 130 feet in diameter, or 30 feet 
larger in waist measiiienient than the German 
airship The lifting gas displacement was ,5,000,- 
000 cubic feet, as compared with 3,710,000 cubic 
feet of the Graf Zeppehn. The Los Angeles, of 
the U R Navy, for pui poses of comparison may 
be said to have 2,470,000 cubic feet gas capacity, 
or over a million cubic feet less than the Graf 
Zeppelin. 

The K-101 has its principal framing made of 
stainless steel tubing with aluminum alloy used 
for the minor structural nieiiiliers In this respect, 
it differed fiom the R-lOO, which, like other mod- 
ern airships, utilizes for its framing the alu- 
minum alloy, duralumin The ship has two deck 
passenger cabins with dining, sleeping, and rec- 
leational accommodations for 100, contained 
within the liull in order to reduce the air re- 
sistance that would be caused by a car slung be- 
low the large cigar-shaiied structure, and in this 
respect it anticipates the design of the new 
United Rtates Navy airships discussed elsewhere 
Hydrogen is used as the lifting gas, so that it is 
necessary to restrict smoking to a single smok- 
ing-room which has been specially designed. The 
dining-room of the R-lOt seats 50 guests and 
there is also a lounge oi main cabin with a bal- 
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cony at each end with non-spIintering glass ob- 
servation areas 

From a technical point of view, the important 
consideration is the use of heavy-oil engines to 
projiel the great airship, eliminating the highly 
inflammable gasoline which naturally is a hazard 
in proximity to the hydiogen lifting gas There 
are five Beaidmore Torilado engines which de- 
velop 650 B.H P at 1000 revolutions per minute. 
These are Diesel engines of the compression-igni- 
tion type using a fuel oil of high flash point Be- 
ing self-igniting, spark plugs are not required 
and carburetors also are lacking Waste heat 
from the two side engines is utilized in heating 
the quarters of the crew and passengers One ox 
the engines has to be reserved for propelling the 
vessel astern, being connected to the screw with 
a reversed pitch It was found that the engines 
had to 1 un at 000 revolutions per minute instead 
of the designed speed of 1000 revolutions per 
minute, so that the power available for driving 
the ship ahead was reduced from the total of 
3250 B H P to a total of 2340 B H P 

While the K-101 was goveriiineiit-built her sis- 
ter ship, the R-lOO, was constiucted by the Air- 
ship Guarant<>e Company, a pi ivate firm, at How- 
den, Yorkshne This craft, 709 feet in length and 
wnth a maximum diameter of 133 feet, was taken 
over for flight trials by the Air Ministry on 
November 22 and, after a delay caused by un- 
favorable w'cather, was launched from her shed on 
DecemlM‘r 10, making 140 miles in two hours. 
There was a second flight on December 18 after 
which the ship was returned to her shed at Card- 
ington for minor ad)ustiiieuts to the fabric cover- 
ing Consequently, little technical data was avail- 
able legal ding the flights at the end of the year 
The engines ot the K-JOO, as stated, used gasoline. 

Further developments in the heavy-oil engines 
by the builders of those used in the R-lOl were 
under w ay and late in the year it was announced 
that a new engine with the same sired cylinder as 
used in the Tornado, 81^-inch bore by 12-inch 
siriflce, had been designed, but with six cylinders 
in line instead of eight, ho that it could run at a 
higher speed 

United States Airships On November 7 at 
Akron, Ohio, a gold riv et was driven in tlie upper- 
most portion of the hist great ring of the dura- 
lumin skeleton of the U S Navy airship, ZRR-J^, 
which with her sister ship ZRS-o, was the largest 
airship in the world so far to be designed. The con- 
struction of this airship was being undertaken 
in a special hangar, w'hicli the Ooodyear-Zeppehn 
Corporation had built to take the ZRS-J^ and the 
ZR8-5 The shed had a length of 1175 feet, a 
width of 325 feet, and a height of 197 feet It was 
of s|)ecial design with doois at each end with two 
leaves which together constituted a quarter of a 
hemisphere These leav es open and close by means 
of electric motors. The shed has a total area of 

364.000 square feet The new airships were de- 
signed with a length of 7 85 feet witli a maximum 
diameter of 134 feet, 0 inches, and a height of 
146 feet, 5 inches. Each airship will require 

6.500.000 cubic feet of helium gas and will have a 
gross lift of 180 tons, as compared with 152 tons 
for 5,000,000 cubic feet of hydrogen cairied in the 
British R’lOl. There are eight engines develop- 
ing a total of 4480 hoise pow'ei, installed within 
the hull instead of in suspended gondolas The 
method of construction involved in building the 
airship frame was to construct a senes of large 
rings giving the ship its cylindrical form, these 
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rings being constructed flat on the floor of hangar, flight of 43 hours and 21 minutes from New York 
A novel feature of the design was to provide in the to tiie French coast. The globe-encircling flight 
airship a hanjror compartment capable of ac- was made under service conditions with passen- 
commodating nve scout planes which could be gers and cargo and was a further step m ad- 
released and taken aboard as required. vancing commercial aviation A trip to the North 

Metal Clad Aikship A notable development Polar region arranged during the year was can- 
of the year was the ZMC-2 airship, built by the celed on December 23, various reasons for its 
Aircraft Development Corporation of Detroit, abandonment developing, 
which, inflated with helium, made its first flight Giant Aibplaneb. It may be said with truth 
on August 19, and which later was turned over that the year witnessed the development of giant 
to the IT S Navy for further experiment and airplanes for passenger service, and first among 
trial This novel airship was 149 feet in length, these in point of size was the Dormer DO X 
and 53 feet in diameter, capable of lifting a useful flying boat, developed in Germany by the engineer 
load of 3127 pounds and flying 680 miles at a after whom the plane was named The Dormer 
cruising speed of 50 miles per hour On the frame, airplane, designed to carry 100 passengers besides 
consisting of five mam, and seven subsidiary, its crew, had a wing-spread of 150 feet, with a 
rings stayed by radial wire and united to one an- chord of wing of 32 8 feet, and an approximate 
other by 24 longitudinal girders, was fitted a skin major-wing area of 6150 square feet The craft, 
aluminum sheeting less than 100th of an inch built entirely of metal, was 140 feet long overall, 
in thickness and composed of a series of sections and its gross weight loaded was 106,000 pounds, 
riveted one to another with joints rendered gas or 53 tons, and its weight empty 55,000 pounds 
tight by a bitumen compound The skin serves as The power plant consisted of 12 Bristol-Jupiter 
the actual gas container and acts structurally as engines, each of 525 horse power, or a total of 
a part of the hull A oar, with accommodations 6300 horse power. The engines, controlled from a 
for a crew of three and four passengers, is earned central station, were placed in tandem sets of 
beneath the hull and is equipped with a Wright two, rigidly mounted on top of the wings stand- 
Whirlwind engine of 220 horse power Control mg some 21 feet above the water line On October 
IS effected bv eight radial fins placed 30 feet for- 21, this huge flying boat, carrying 150 passengers, 
ward from the stern, tlie two upper and two lower in addition to a crew of 10 (the largest number 
fins being provided with co-acting rudders and of persons ever carried by aircraft), and fuel for 
the two port and the two starboard fins, with 750 miles, weighing with load 50 tons, was in the 
co-acting elevators. air one hour over the surface of Lake Constance, 

“Graf Zeppelin’s” Flight Abound the flying about 110 miles over the lake and neigh- 
WoRLD During the vear, the airship, Oraf Zep- boring country. It maintained an average altitude 
pehn, describe in the 1028 and earlier Year of 600 feet, which at times was increased to 1200 
Books, made a notable trip around the world, feet It took off and landed with ease and was 
circumnavigating the earth by airship for the readily handled in the air The promoters ex- 
first time. In the course of still another flight to pressed satisfaction with the performance of the 
the westward m May, motor trouble developed, new ship. 

the airship returned, and landing near Toulon, Another notable large-sized plane, also of Ger- 
France, made repairs before returning to Fried- man design and construction, was the Junkers 
richshafen A successful trip was made to the G-38, a 32-pasBenger plane which was provided 
United States in July, completed on August 4. with sleeping compartments for direct transcon- 
Then proceeding on its world ending trip, it flew tinental service Built entirely of metal, it had 
over 12 different countries and 13 States of the four Junkers engines, two of 800 horse power, each 
United States, requiring 21 days, 7 hours, and 34 driving four-bladed tractor propellers, and two 
minutes and, throughout the world flight, the of 400 horse power, each driving two-bladed 
average speed maintained was in excess of 50 screws, tlie power plant developing a total of 
miles an iioui, the rate rarely, if ever, exceeding 2400 horse power. These four engines were built . 
70 miles The Oraf Zeppehn, under command of integral into the front edge of the wings Later 
Capt Hugo Eckener, left Friedrichshafen on Au- Junkers heavy-oil Diesel engines, under test m 
gust 16, and its course was over Germany, Latvia, another plane during the year, were to be in- 
Estonia, and into Bussia. From Russia, Siberia stalled. The mRnhine., the largest landplane so far 
was traversed, and at Kasumi-gaura, Japan, a dis- to be built, weighed 13 tons empty and 20 tons 
tance of 0980 miles bad been covered in 101 hours when loaded. The use of a wing section of gieat 
and 44 minutes The Zeppelin came to earth and thickness made possible accommodation of pas- 
was duly placed in a hanger through the assist- sengers inside the wings with windows on the for- 
ance of the Japanese Navy After a rest and no- ward edges on both sides of the fuselage nose 
table reception in Tokyo, the Zeppelin proceeded in Italy, Caproni, the famous designer, during 
August 23 on its way acioss the Pacific and in 68 the year prepared designs for two notable planes, 
hours and 51 minutes made the 5400 miles from one a 6000-h p. biplane and the other a 3000-h p 
Kasumigaura to the Golden Gate The city of monoplane, the latter with pontoons capable of 
San Francisco was dulv circled, and the Oraf carrying three and one-half tons of useful load 
Zeppelm then prweeded to Los Angeles, where and making the trip from Rome to New York via 
on August 26 it was tied to the moorms mast at the Azores and Bermuda with two stops. 

Mines Field The next section of the night was In the United States, the Fokker Aircraft Cor- 
across the United States, with unfavorable air poration of America had under construction the 
conditions over Arizona, and after a rest at Model F-32 type, a 32-place passenger transport 
Lakehurst, the final flight to Friedrichshafen, plane motor^ with four Pratt A Whitney Hor- 
reached on September 4, was accomplished in 67 net engines and weighing over 11 tons fully 
hours On the August 4 transatlantic trip, 46 loaded !^is was the largest land plane in the 
hours and 62 minutes were required for the flight United States up to the end of 1929 Another 
from New York to Paris and favorably compared American plane of the year was the Commodore, 
with Lindbergh’s record of 33% hours and Byrd’s a 32-place flying boat weighing nearly nine tons 
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loaded and built by the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation. This was the largest of its type in 
the United States 

There was a notable increase in the passenger- 
carrying capacity of the airplanes employed for 
air transport in the United States At the be- 
ginning of the year, planes with a capacity of 10 
passengers ruled, but at the end, the number had 
increased to 15, 18, and 20 and the Fokker F-32, 
a 32-pa88enger plane, ae stated, was under con- 
struction for use early in 1930. The tendency 
during the year 1929 was to use multi-engined 
planes and this seemed to be increasing In an 
analysis made of leading air lines, it was found 
that on 10 lines three-engined planes were em- 
ployed, on four lines twin-engined planes, and on 
10 Imes single-engined planes. In one notable 
instance, namely the Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port Line, where Col. Charles A Lindbergh was 
chairman of the technical committee with C. S 
(“Casey”) Jones and Maj Thomas Lamphier, 
formerly of the United States Air Corps, as as- 
sociates, tri-motered planes were recommended for 
the extwsive service of this operating company 
It was realized, of course, that tri-motor^ 
planes could fly on two of their three engines and 
could have a wider landing radius with but one 
engine running The tri -motored plane also was 
used by the Universal Aviation Corporation when 
it established its coast-to-coast servu'o 

Opel Rocket Plane Considerable interest was 
aroused during the year by the report of a suc- 
cessful flight of Fritz von Opel in a rocket plane 
on September 30, at Frankfort, Germany This 
accomplishment involved making a take-off, as- 
sisted flight, and landing with the aid of rockets 
only, with the plane under control during the pro- 
cedure. There had been previous experiments in 
rocket propulsion made earlier in the year by the 
German pilot, Stahmer, m connection with the 
flight of a regular airplane The apparatus of von 
Opel was a simple glider provided with a single 
cantilever wing of wood construction partially 
planked with wood and the remainder covered 
with fabric. A fuselage of wood accommodated 
the pilot, who was provided with a conventional 
type of control-stick, while in the rear was the 
box containing the rockets which were carried 
in tubes, the whole reenforced by struts and sup- 
orts attached to the keel. There was a tail witli 
orizontal surface to which the elevator was at- 
tached and two fins on which the rudders were 
fixed The tail surfaces were arranged so as not 
to be in the path of the rocket explosions There 
were 16 rockets carried in rows of four in the 
box which fitted into the abbreviated fuselage, 
and the detonation could be controlled bv a 
mechanism available to the pilot Eleven of the 
rockets were of the continuous-burning type, pro- 
ducing a uniform thrust of about 50 pounds for 
a period of 25 seconds. The remaining flve were of 
a quick-burning type used in landing The plane 
rested on a small car, also rocket-propelled, which 
ran on a track affording a run-way of about 50 
feet of useful length. Three rockets were used with 
this car affording a thrust of about 000 pounds 
Two trials of Herr von Opel were unsuccessful, 
but a third was considered entirely successful on 
an experimental basis The average velocity dur- 
ing a flight of iVi miles in 75 seconds was about 
95 miles per hour, and the thrust of the rockets 
varied between 146 and 200 pounds The appara- 
tus was somewhat damaged in the course of the 
experiments due to an unfortunate landing but 


Bufiicient was accomplished to warrant further 
work in the light of the experience gained 

Autooxbo PiooBESS Progress continued dur- 
ing the year in the development of the autogiro, 
invented by Juan Cierva, and three American- 
built machines with Wright J-6 geared engines 
were flown in numerous flights. On October 22, a 
notable test was made at Pitcairn Field, Bryn 
Athyn, near Philadelphia. The en^neer was able 
to make practically vertical landings after some 
half-dozen flights and to make a speed of about 
100 miles per hour In this autogiro, there is a 
fuselage 15 feet long and an air-cooled Genet 
Major engine of 100 horse power Two small 
wings have bent up tips to increase the lateral 
stability of the craft while m the air, and the 
“windmill” has four blades which are set in mo- 
tion by air thrown up to the horizontal propeller 
by a deflector, maintained about the horizontal 
stabilizer, placed at the end of the fuselage The 
power thus developed gives a rotation of 130 
revolutions per minute to the vanes, a speed 
which must be maintained before the plane takes 
off 

Airplane Engines The Packard Diesel engine, 
as developed for airplanes and discussed in the 
1928 Year Book, underwent a severe service test 
in a successful flight on May 13, 1920, from De- 
troit to l^nglev Field, Va, a distance of 700 
miles The engine was installed in a Stinson 
monoplane and the flight took 0 hours and 40 
minutes The coarse fuel oil, ordinary furnace 
oil, burned in this flight cost but $4 68, as com- 
pared with an estimated cost for a gasoline enmne 
of equivalent capacity of approximately $24. The 
new motor was a radial mtemal-combustion en- 
gine rated at 200 horse power, and resembling m 
external appearance the radial type of gasoline 
engine but simpler and smaller It weighed less 
than 3 pounds per horse power, as against 100 
pounds per horse power in the case of an ordinary 
stationary Diesel engine There were no electrical 
Ignition systems and the oil fuel was injected into 
each cvlindcr separately Such a motor naturally 
leduced the lire hazard of tlie plane The build- 
ers were continuing experimental and develop- 
ment work and had built a special plant to under- 
take quantity production of the new engine in 
several sizes during the following year 

In the early autumn, tests were made m 
France, both on the bench and in trial flights, of 
a new Diesel power unit for airplane use designed 
M Clerget, who had been a pioneer in air- 
plane-eiigine designing This engine was of a nine- 
cylinder, radial, air-cooled type, using heavy oil 
and developing 80 to 100 horse power It was a 
four-stroke engine following the constant-volume 
cvcle with a suflicient compression to provide self- 
ignition Each cylinder had an independent fuel 
pump and atomizer and was able to start by 
means of a mechanical starter The weight of the 
first experimental engine was a little more than 
4 5 pounds per horse power, a result never 
achieved for a hcavy-oil engine of less than 100 
horse power For test purposes, it was installed on 
a Morane-^ulnier A R monoplane, which ordi- 
nal ily was equipped with a 120-hp. gasoline en- 
gine ' The first test was eiicoui aging and sub- 
sequent endurance tests were planned 

An interesting test of the endurance of an air- 
plane motor was made in England with a De 
Haviland Uypsy engine which was sealed on Dec 
28, 1928, and, after an endurance test of 600 hours 
in the air without major overhauling and a fly- 
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iDg service of about 51,000 miles, was taken 
down and examined In tins period, one magneto 
was changed, but aside from that the amount of 
wear and tear was found to bo within the require- 
ments of a British certificate of air worthiness. 
The entire repairs could have been made at an 
expense of a little moie than $35. It was stated 
that, at the conclusion of the test, the engine 
had developed greater horse power than at the 
beginning 

Flyinq bt Instbumbnts During the year, a 
notable series of experiments in flyuig by instru- 
ments alone wore made by Lieut James H. Doo- 
little, U 8 A, in connection with the Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
These experiments, conducted at Mitchell Field, 
N. Y., were aimed particularly to secuie safety 
and proficiency in fog fiying, and Lieutenant 
Doolittle was able to take off, fiy, and land 
"blind” several times under such seveie condi- 
tions of test as to demonstrate that with instiu- 
ments developed and readily available it was 
possible to fiy indefinitely without being able to 
see outside tlie cockpit In these tests, which 
reached a successful climax on Septenilier 24, 
Doolittle w^as seated in an inclosed blind cock- 
pit and was able to take off, hold his plane to a 
course, and make a landing entirely by the use of 
instruments and without secung the ground While 
it was shown conclusively tliat it was possible to 
fly and land by instiuments alone, the procedure 
at the end of the year was still in an expeiimental 
stage and needed to he brought to a point where it 
was coinmei ciall V applicable, so that it could be 
used generally and particularly f.r ^v.vjr m a 
fog In this event. Lieutenant Dmi n, stated 
that tlie airplane would become the safest known 
means of tiaiisportation, as it would be the only 
one that could operate unhampered by fog 

The test made for blind flying by* Lieutenant 
Doolittle was as follows After his instruments 
had been correctly calibiated and set at 2 eru, the 
takeoff was made in the path of a radio beam 
which was followed about 4 miles, while the 
plane climbed 1000 feet, being piloted in the 
meantime by means of gyioscopic instruments 
The plane then was turned around and headed 
back into the beam As the radiobeacon, which 
was the source of the beam, was approached, the 
beam became narrower, and, while it was more 
difiicult to follow, the course became more exact 
and, at the exact moment of passing over the 
beacon house, an indicating reed stopped vibrat- 
ing momentarily and then Wgan to vibrate in the 
opposite direction. Lieutenant Doolittle followed 
the beam about four miles again in the new di- 
rection, made a turn, and approached the field at 
an altitude of about 400 feet Preparing to land, 
he followed the exact centre of tlie beam with the 
aid of the directional gyroscope and with his 

ogiess accurately indicated on the instrument 

th as regards sjieed and descent was able to 
make a sate landing at such an angle that the 
plane absorbed the shock of hitting the ground 
He was able to read his altitude within 10 feet 
of the exact figure from an instrument for which 
varying air pressure was checked by radio from 
the ground. The actual landing was made at a 
speed of about 55 miles an hour and a glide of 
400 feet per minute 

Automatic Pilot Device A gyroscopic stabil- 
izer, or automatic pilot device, produced by the 
Sperry Company, was tested during the autumn 
on a tri-engine f^ord plane in a flight from Wright 


Field, Dayton, Ohio, to Bolling Field, Washing' 
ton In this automatic meclmnieal robot, the 
equipment consisted of two gyroscopes, the 
armatures of which were electrically driven at 
15,000 revolutions per minute 1^ means of an 
externally-mounted, wind-driven, electric gener- 
ator One of these gyroscopes was mounted hori- 
zontically and the other vertically and, through 
electrical contacts, kept the plane in an even 
position In this flight, the pilot of the craft set 
the stabilizer after taking off, and did not resume 
control until about 30 miles from Washington. 
The g.>ioBcopes maintained certain definite posi- 
tions regardless of the motion of the airplane, 
and any departure from the position set developed 
a pull restoring the craft to an even keel It was 
said that the new automatic pilot was sensitive 
to change of movement of one-half of one degree 
about the an plane's axis. The apparatus weighs 
about 50 pounds and occupies a space of only 
14x14x10 inches beneath the pilot’s seat It 
affects the tliree maior controls of an airplane 
— ^the rudder for direction, the elevator for up- 
ward and downward movements, and the aileron 
for maintaining lateral balance 

During the year, the U. S Bureau of Standards 
and others developed plane-to-ground, two-way 
radio communication, which was believed to be 
an important means toward greater safety 
in fl>ing Aiiothei important development was a 
radio-etdio altimeter which was devised and 
tested The Bureau of Standards also discovered 
that a coating of pure aluminum on the lighter 
duralumin, so extensively used in aircraft, pro- 
tected the metal from corrosion and mode it much 
more useful in aircraft The application of 
ethyline glycol for the cooling of airplane engines 
made possible the improvement of the liquid- 
cooled engines 

During 1029, pilot charts of the upper air over 
the North Pacific Ocean were published monthly 
for the use of aviators by the United States Hy- 
diogiuphic Office 

NoTAmE Flights The airplane for several 
years had been accepted as a necessary feature of 
polar exploration (’onimander Richard E Byrd 
(promoted Rear Admiral U. S. Navy, December 
21), with an airplane party, on Nov 29, 1929, 
flew from his base to the South Pole and back. 
A senes of exploratory flights had been made in 
that region, resulting in notable discoveries. It 
will be recalled that Commander Byrd in 1926 
had flown over the North Pole The Antarctic ex- 
pedition of Capt Sir Hubert Wilkins also utilized 
the airplane in exploration of the Graham Land 
sector on the other side of the Antarctic continent 
in a notable flight on December 31 over Charcot 
Island and to tlie south, adding some 300 miles of 
new coast line to the Antarctic continent. Air- 
planes also figured iii the explorations of Sir 
Douglas Mawsun and of the Norveguif Bouvet 
Island being surveyed from the air by Captain. 
Ruser-Laisen See Polar Research 

In 1929 there were three non-stop flights across 
the Atlantic Ocean, of which the most note- 
worthy was that of Captains Ignacio Jimenez and 
Francisco Iglesias flying from Seville, Spam, 
March 24, to Bahia, Brazil, a distance of 4200 
miles, in the' plane Jesus del Oran Poder. The 
original destination wag Rio de Janeiro, but the 
plane was foiced down by lack of fuel after 43 
hours and 48 minutes. Jean Assolant, Ren4 La- 
fevre, and Armento Ixitte, Jr., flew from Old 
Orchard, Me , to Comillas, Spam, m the French 
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monoplane, Yellow Btrdy 3128 miles in 29 hours 
and 52 minutes on June 14 Boger Q Williams 
and Lewis A. Yancey, in the Pathfinder, flew on 
July 8 from Maine to Spain and continued to 
Rome, Italy, arriving on July 10 

A notable flight of the year was that from New 
York to Los Angeles and back in 30 hours, 49 
minutes, and 48 seconds of actual dying time 
made by Captain Frank Hawks, landing at 
Roosevelt Field June 29 ITis westward time was 
19 hours, 10 minutes, eastward, 17 hours, 44 
minutes Captain Hawks earlier in the year on 
February 5 had made a West-East transconti- 
nental record of 18 hours, 22 minutes 

Refueling in the air eleven times, a two-way, 
non-stop flight, was made by Mamer and W^alker 
in the Spokaiie Sun God from Spokane, August 
15, to New York and return, 115 houis 45 min- 
utes in the air, and a louiid-tnp distance of 
7200 miles 

The Land of the Soviets, an all-metal, two- 
engined, inon^lane designed and built at the 
Cential Aero-Hydio-Dynaniic Institute (Tsagi) 
of the Soviet I'nion, made a flight fiom Moscow 
to New York, a distance of 12, HH.*! miles in 141 
hours and 33 minutes flving time, oi an actual 
time of 72 dajs fiom August 23 to No\ ember 1 
The flight Mus across Kiissia, tSibeiia, Alaska, 
and the I'liited States at an aveiuge speed of 91 3 
miles The ciew consisted of S A Shestakov, 
chief pilot, F E Bolotoi, naval pilot, V V 
Sterligo>, aero-iiaMgatoi , and D V Fufaev, 
mechanic 

A iKitablc iiitei national non-stop flight was that 
of George \S Huldeman who, on February 23 
flew from Canada to Cuba, 1404 miles in 12 houis 
and 50 minutes, the first time this trip e\cr had 
been made 

The Cuitiss Marine Trophy Race, held at Ana- 
costiu, 0 C , May 25, produced a new speed 
record foi standard military seaplanes of 102 52 
miles per hour and was won by Lieut W G 
Tomilson, U S N 

Refieling Fugiitn Record lefiieling flights 
weie made and supplanted se%eral times in the 
United States during the year On January 7, the 
(fucstxou Mark, with a crew of five under the 
command of ^laj Carl Spatz, i ising o^ cr southern 
California niaiiitaincd a lecord flight of 150 
hours, 40 minutes, and 15 seconds, a tune in ex- 
cess of the duration rccoid for lighter-thaii-air 
craft The Fori 'Worth, with Reginald Robbins 
and James Kelley as pilots, then gained tlie record 
on May 20, when this plane was in the an for 
172 hours, 32 minutes, and 1 second, over Forth 
W^orth, Tex On July G, a Stiiison-Detroiter plane 
equipped with a Wright Whirlwind engine, 
piloted by R}ron K. Newcomb and Roy L 
Mitchell, returned to earth after remaniiiig in the 
air 7^4 days and making an endurance flight rec- 
ord of 174 hours and 59 seconds During this 
flight, 24 refueling contacts were made, and for 
the first time an automatic forced-oiling system 
was employed This record stood only until July 
9, when a Ruhl cabin sesquiplane, piloted by L 
W. Mendell and R. 8 Reinhait, was in the air 
for 240 hours and 44 minutes Finally, the St 
Louts Robin, taking off from I,anibert-8t Louis 
Flying Field on July 13 and piloted by Dale Jack- 
son and Forest OTfrine, made a recoid for sus- 
tained flight of 420 hours, 21 miiiutes, and 30 
seconds, using 3590 gallons of gasoline and 158 
gallons of oil, 77 eontects being lequired with the 
refueling plane of which 48 were used for the 


transfer of gasoline This airplane was capable 
of a still longer period aloft when those respon- 
sible for the flight ordered the craft to the 
ground, as the possibility of extended flight had 
been duly demonstrated 
On Dec 17, 1929, the long distance-record was 
broken by Capt Dieudonne Costes and Paul 
Godos who, flying over a measured triangular 
course at Istres, Fiance, covered 4990 33 miles in 
52% houis This supplanted the distance record 
made bv Clarence Chamberlin on his flight to 
Germany in 1927 and was to be compared with the 
performance of Orville Wright exactly 20 years 
earlier when he flew 120 feet in the ‘first man- 
carrying, pow'er-driven airplane 

SciiXEiDER Race 1'hc Schneider International 
Cup Race for Seaplanes, the first to be held since 
1927, was contested at Cowes, England, over the 
Solent on September 7 and was won by Flying- 
Officer Henry R D Waghorn of the ftoyal Air 
8ci \ ice, who flew in seven laps over the course of 
217 8 miles at an a\cragc speed of 328 04 miles 
per hoiii His plane was the Supermarine, S-6, 
with a Rolls-Royce engine, the engine being de- 
velojied fi om the* Supcrmarine Napier, which won 
at the Lido in 1927 and which scored third place 
in the 1929 competition The speed of the 1929 
winncT w'as 47 miles per hour faster than that 
achie\ed in 1927 and that, in turn, was 34 99 
miles jier hour bcttei than the record of the 
Italian. Major Rernhardi, who won in 1920 at 
Hampton Roads, Va Second place in the 1929 
competition went to N\anaiit Master Tomaso Dal 
Molin, who flew a Macihi Fiat, M-52, over the 
course at an a^eiage speed of 284 20 miles per 
hour, and third place to Flight-Lieut D’Arcy 
Grcig, with 282 11 miles per hour in the Aapter. 
Theie weie in all six seaplanes in the competi- 
tion, and these on the previous day had passed a 
test for navigability and seaworthiness The com- 
petition w'as confined to Italy and Great Britain, 
as the failure in the flight teats of Lieut. A J 
Williams, I'f S N Mercurif racei, mishaps to 
the French team, and the lack of time afforded to 
prepare for entry reduced the number of com- 
petitors The best lap-time during the race was 
made by Flj iiig-Officer R L R Atcherley, who 
iiegolialcd two laps of 100 kilometers at 332 9 
miles per houi Rubsequeiitly, on September 12, 
the Supermarine machine, piloted by Squadron 
lA^ader Augustus If Orlcbar, established a 
world’s speed record of 357 7 miles per hour. 
Later in the year, the British Air Ministry an- 
nounced tliat it w'ould not take part in the 1931 
Schneider Trophy Contest or in any subsequent 
competition, but it was thought that the Italian 
government would continue the interest that it 
had previously manifested in this work 

Nationat. Air Toim The fifth national air tour 
of 1929 started with 29 air crafts of different 
types, which embarked on a 5017-mile flight on 
October 5, and was completed by 24 of the planes. 
The tour coveted 20 States and two Canadian 
provinces, extending as far south as Jacksonville, 
Fla, and west to Wichita, Kansas Five of the 
entiles withdrew either on account of motor 
trouble or plane damage The first prize, a cash 
award of $2500, and the Edsel Ford Trophy were 
won by John Livingston in a Waco straight-wind 
bi-plane poweicd by a 225-hp. Wright engine. 
The competition was based on a senes of points 
of merit, and Livingston’s total score was 45,- 
672,03, as compared with 28,090,60 for the tenth 
place which carried with it a piize of $300 The 
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1029 tour was somewhat shorter than that of the 
previous year, but, as usual, it covered a num- 
ber of important cities and aroused considerable 
interest among others than the contestants 
Three women started on the tour and two fin- 
ished. 

National Aib IIaces. This important Ameri- 
can competition was held Aug 24 to Sept 2, 
1929, at Cleveland, Ohio, and in attendance, per- 
formance, and general interest was more Impor- 
tant than any previous event of the kind Civil- 
ian aircraft shared with Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps fiyers the honors in acrobatic and other 
manamvers. Col. Charles A Lindbergh made his 
first appearance with a naval team, flying each 
day with Lieuts. F O Kivctte and Frank 
O’Beirne of the Navy’s Flying Squadron No 1, 
pel forming such feats as wiiig-tip formations, 
squirrel -cage loops, and inverted flying There 
were also civilian stunt teams representing the 
Waco, Laird, and Travel Air companies The 
programme covered every phase of aeronautical 
activity, planes of every type being used 

Of the nine long-distance competitions, which 
terminated at Cleveland, the women’s cross- 
country derby from Santa Monica to Cleveland 
was of greatest interest, first place and a prize 
of $3600 being won by Mrs. Louise McPhetridge 
Thaden in a flying time of 20 hours, 2 minutes, 
and 2 seconds, at a speed of 135 97 miles per 
hour; Miss Gladys O’Donnell finished second, 
with a record of 21 hours, 21 minutes, and 43 
seconds, 127 52 miles speed The All-Ohio derby, 
with a first prize of $1000, was won by Lewis 
Love in a Davis monoplane Vs with a LeBlond 
five-cylinder engine in an elapsed time of 4 
hours, 43 minutes, and 15.G seconds, and the 
Portland (Ore ) -to-Cleveland derby, first prize 
$3000, by T A Wells in a Travel Air D-4000 
plane with a record of 14 hours, 44 minutes, 
and 10 seconds The Miami-to-Clcveland race was 
divided into three classes. Class C being limited 
to planes with engines of 275 to 510 cubic inches 
displacement, and Class D for engines with a dis- 
placement ranging between 510 and 720 cubic 
inches The winner in Class C was George £ 
Halsey, who flew in a Challenger powered Rear- 
win Ken Royce biplane over the course in 12 
hours, 42 minutes, and 4 ,5 seconds The winner in 
Class D was Kail Rowland, whose Cessna cabin 
plane made the ]ourncy in 12 hours, 30 minutes, 
and 41 seconds The* Philadelphia-to-Clcveland 
derby for planes of the cabin type was won by 
Errett Williams in an Alexander Bullet, and the 
Oakland-to-Clevcland derby, with first prize of 
$300 for cockpit or mail-type planes, by Loren 
W. Mendell, who flew from California in a Buhl 
Cabin Monoplane, poweied by a 300-h.p Wright 
J-6 engine in 17 hours, 43 minutes, 10 sec- 
onds. 

Two Toronto-to-Cleveland races were held — the 
Canadian commercial derby and the Canadian 
Club derby. The first was won by Herbert St 
Martin in a Travel Air Wasp plane, which cov- 
ered the route in 2 hours, 10 minutes, and 24 
seconds, and the second K £ Whvte, in a DH 
Gypsy Moth, whose rei'ord was 3 Hours and 20 
seconds. The Los Aiigeles-to-Cleveland non-stop 
race, with a cash prize of $5000, was won by 
Henry J Brown iii a Lockheed Air Expiess plane, 
with Hornet engine, with a record of 13 hours, 
15 minutes, and 7 seconds, at the rate of 150.2 
miles per hour. The Cleveland-to-Pittsburg race 
for women was won by Miss Gladys O’Donnell in 


an elapsed time of 40 minutes and 5 seconds, Mrs. 
Louise McPhetridge Thaden finishing second, 
accomplishing the distance in 60 minutes and 4 
seconds 

Among the most important of the 36 closed- 
circuit races was the pursuit-plane race of R 
laps over a 10-mile course for the John L Mitchell 
Trophy The winner was Lieut P. B Wurtsmith, 
whose record was 30 minutes and 0 8 seconds at 
an average speed of 152 17 miles per hour Two 
other military competitions of special interest, 
each consisting of 8 laps over a 10-mile course, 
were the Mason M Patrick Trophy race and the 
Marine Corps race. The former was won by Lieut 
Ivan M Palmer, who in the seventh lap attained 
an average speed of 154 miles per hour, and the 
latter, by Lieut. Haynes Bovden, who covered the 
route in 30 minutes and 46 4 seconds, at an aver- 
age speed of 142.88 miles per hour 

The Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy race, over 
a 9 16-mile, 8-lap course, was won by J. K Gill 
at an average speed of 132 72 miles per hour, 
while the race open to planes powered with en- 
gines of 720 cubic inches displacement or less, 
ovei a 50-mile course, was won by Errett Wil- 
liams in his J-0 Eaglerock Bullet at an average 
speed of 134 58 miles per hour. The 60-mile race 
for planes with engines of not more than 100 
cubic inches displacement was won by E B 
Heath in a Heath Super Parasol monoplane 
powered bv a Bristol Gheiub engine, his record 
being 47 minutes and 41 3 seconds, at an average 
speed of 62 91 miles per hour The first prize in 
the light airplane speed and efiiciency contest, 
open to planes poweied by engines of 275 cubic 
inches displacement or less, was awarded to H 
A Speer who flew a Barling NB-3 low-wing mono- 
plane powered by a Genet engine, his elapsed 
time over the 50-mile course being 28 minutes 
and 34 seconds and his average speed, 105 02 
miles per hour 

The race for women contestants over a 50-mile 
course, using planes powered with engines of 510 
cubic inches displacement or less, was won by 
Mrs Keith Miller, who flew a Fleet biplane pow- 
ered w'lth a Kinncr K5 engine, at an average 
speed of 98 73 miles per hour, in 30 minutes and 
33 2 seconds. This race maiked the first appi'ar- 
ance in the I'^nited States of women pilots in 
closed course racing 

Two races were held for open-cockpit and 
cabin planes powered with engines of not more 
than 800 cubic inches piston displacement The 
open-cockpit plane race was won by C W Hol- 
man, who in a Laird plane wuth a Wright J-4 en- 
gine covered the course at an average speed of 
150 01 miles per hour, the cabin-plane race was 
won by R. W Cantwell, in a Lockheed Vega plane 
with a record of 23 minutes and 38.5 seconds, at 
an average speed of 152 27 miles per hour The 
Detroit Yetrs 80-niilc transpoi t and efficiency race 
was won by George Haldeman, in a Bellanca Ch- 
300 plane, his record being 30 minutes and 39 
seconds, at an average speed of 119 97 miles per 
houi The free-for-all race, ojien to aircraft of 
any type, was won by Douglas Davis in the 
Travel Air Mystery plane, which at an average 
speed of 194 9 miles per hour over the 50-raile 
course, defeated the fast Army and Navy planes 
in an elapsed time of 14 minutes and 6.9 seconds 
tSeennd place went to Lieut R G. Breene of the 
Army, who flew a Curtiss P-3-A plane in an 
elaps^ time of 14 minutes and 42.4 seconds, at 
a speed of 186.84 miles per hour. 
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Aibplane and Seaplane Recobds During 1920 
a number of new airplane records were made 
which indicated the continued advance of avia* 
tion. The airline-distance record of 6294 kilo- 
meters (3911 miles) established by Clarence 
Chamberlin, when he flew from Roosevelt Field 
to Isleben, Germany, June 4-6, 1927, was broken 
by the French pilots, Coste and Bellonte, who 
on Sept. 27-29, 1929, flew in a Breguet-19 plane 
from Le Bourget to Coulart, China, a distance of 
7905.14 kilometers (4948.59 miles). Tlie altitude 
record for an planes was attained by Lieut 
Apollo Soucek, U S N., who on May 8 at 
Anacostia, D C, reached a height of 11,930 
meters (30,140 feet). This record, however, was 
supplanted on May 25 at Dessau, Germany, by 
Willy Neuenhofen, who in a Junkers W-34 mono- 
plane equipped with a Bristol- Jupiter engine of 
420 horse power reached a height of 12,739 
meters (41,795 feet) For speed foi specified dis- 
tances without pay load, Commandants Girler 
and Weiss secured the 5000-kilometer record at 
Etampes, France, May 24-25 in a Breguet plane 
equipped with a Hispaiio-Suiza engine of 600 
horse power , the speed record which they estab- 
lished was 188 09 kilometers (116 82 miles) per 
hour. 

For airplanes with a pav load of 600 kilograms 
(1102 31 pounds), J Burtin, the French pilot, 
made an altitude record of 9374 meteis (30,654 
feet) at Toussus-le-Noblc on August 23 in a 
Breguet-19 plane equipped with a Faiiiian engine 
of 600 horse power The altitude lecord for air- 
planes with a pay load of 1000 kilograms 
(2204 12 pounds) also was established by Burtin 
in his Berguet-10 plane, when, on July 26 at 
Toussus-le-Noble, he reached a height of 8089 
meters (26,538 feet) On the same date at the 
Metropolitan Airport, Los Angeles, Waldo Water- 
man attained an altitude record of 6346 meters 
(20,820 feet), in a Bach landplane with a Wright 
J-6 motor The duration record for an airplane 
refueling in flight, 420 hours and 17 minutes, was 
made by Dale Jackson and Forest O’Biine m the 
St Louts Robin No 1 equipped with a Curtiss- 
Robertson radial engine of 170 horse power at 
Lambert Field, St Louis, July 13-30 

Several new records also weie established for 
light planes Tn the fiist category for two seateis 
weighing emptv less than 400 kilograms (881 
pounds), the closwl-circuit distance record of 
1601 kilometers (99.1 miles) was established bv 
Cornelius Edrai d at Bremen, Germani , on August 
20, in a Focke-Wulf S-24 plane equipped with a 
“Kiebitz” Siemens 80-h p motor Tn the second 
category for single scaters weighing empty less 
than 200 kilograms (440 pounds), the altitude 
record of 4404 meters (13,2.54 feet) was estab- 
lished bv Lieut F H Zwiikoct A Koc)uii at 
Varsovic, Poland, on October 19, in the KWD-2 
equi])ped with a Salmson engine of 40 horse 
powei In the third category for single scaters 
weighing emptv 200-3.50 kilograms (440-771 
pounds), the airline distance record of 2655 kilo- 
meters (16.50 miles) was established by D S 
Zimmeiley, who, on July 17 in a Barling NB-3 
landplane, equipped with a 60-h.p LeBlond en- 
gine flew fioin Brownsville, Tex. to Winnipeg 
City, Canada The altitude record in this cate- 
gory also was attained by Zimmerley in a Bar- 
ling NB-3 plane equipped with a Genet engine 
of 80 horse power, which, on May 28 at Parks 
Airport, East St Louis, 111 , reached a height of 
6346 meters (20,820 feet) 


In the class for seaplanes returning to point 
of departure without refueling, Lieut. Apollo 
Soucek, U S N., in the Wright plane Apacbe, 
equip]>ed with a Pratt & Whitney engine of 425 
horse power, attained at Washington on June 4 an 
altitude record of 11,753 meters (38,555 feet) 
This was the plane he had used before, but it was 
equipped with pontoons. The maximum speed for 
seaplanes in this category was establislied by 
Squadron-Leader A H Orlebar in the Super- 
marine Rolls-Royce S-6 at Spithead, England, on 
September 12, when he attained a record of 575 7 
kilometeis (357 72 miles) per hour 
The speed record for seaplanes coyering a dis- 
tance of 100 kilometers was established at Spit- 
head, England, on September 7 by Flying-Officer 
H. R 1) Waghorn, who in the Supcrniarine mono- 
plane Royce S-6 made a record of 531 2 kilometers 
(330 7 miles) per hour. On .Tune 10 at Warne- 
muude, Germany, Rolf Starke in a Heinkel HE-9 
lane, equipped with a BMW^ VI engine of 600 
orsp power, established the speed lecord of 
222 27 kilometers (138 11 miles) per hour for 
seaplanes over a distance of 100 kilometeis 
The German pilot, Rolf Starke, secured all five 
records in trials held at Wariiemiinde on May 7, 
May 21, and June 10, to establish specified dis- 
tance-speed lecoids for seaplanes carrying a pay 
load of 500 kilogtams (1102 31 pounds) and 
1000 kilograms (2204 62 pounds). In the 100- 
kilomcter class in the first category, a speed of 
259.92 kilometers (16151 miles) per hour was 
established, in the 500-kilometcr class, 235 94 
kilometers (146.6 miles) per hour, and in the 
1000-kilometer class, 222 27 kilometers (13811 
miles) per hour The speed record established for 
100 kilometers in the second category was 235 29 
kilometers (146 2 miles) per hour and for the 
600-kilometer race, 235 94 kilometers ( 146 6 
miles) per hour. In each instance Heinkel Planes 
equipped with BMW -6 engines of 600 horse power 
were used The altitude rccoid for seaplanes with 
a pay load of 2000 kilogr.iir-. (1109 24 pounds) 
was made on May 15 n I 'st K.ipli.icl by the French 
pilot, Lieut de Vaisseau, Pans, who in a C A 
M S plane equipped with a Hispano-Suiza engine 
of 600 horse power reached a height of 4827 
mt'ters (15,837 feet) The greatest pay load car- 
ried to an altitude of 2000 meters (6661 7 feet) 
was 6450 kilograms (14,220 pounds) in the 
Rohrlwch jilaiie Romar, equipped with a 
3-BMW’^ engine of 500 horse pow'cr at Traven- 
munde, Germany, on April 17. 

Balloon Ri'Cokds A new balloon distance 
record for the fifth category of balloons (1601- 
2200 cubic meteis), the sixth (2201-3000), the 
seventh (3001-4000), and the eighth (4001- 
.5000) was established b> Lieut T. G W' Settle, 
U S N., and Ensign W Bushncll, II S N , who 
on Ma^ 4 flew from Pittsburgh to Savage Harbor, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, a distance of 952 
miles. 111 the course of the National Balloon 
Race in the United States, described above 
Glider Records Glider records for the year 
were established by .Tohaniies Nehring, on April 
25 at Bergstrasse,*Gcimany, when in the glider 
Darmstadt he attained an altitude record of 1209 
meters (3940 feet) and flew in a straight line 
from Fraukeiistnn to Ubstradt, a distance of 
72 2 kilometers (44 86 miles) 

CoMXfERCiAL Aviation. That air transportation 
had become an indispensable adjunct to com- 
merce and industry seemed clearly demonstrated 
by the end of 1929. While there were but few 
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marked developments in Europe during the year, 
the condition in the United States in tnis respect 
had materially improved Not only were a num- 
ber of spectacular achievements recorded and the 
amount of actual flying increased, but the daily 
scheduled operations indicated that a number of 
apparently insuperable obstacles had been over- 
come and that in this respect the United States 
was leading all nations In fact, all phases of 
commercial aeronautics in 1029 continued to 
grow at an average rate of about GO per cent and 
the scheduled air-transport planes were flying 
over 90,000 miles per day These scheduled opera- 
tions, however, constituted less than 15 per cent 
of the total mileage flown in the United States. 
Both on the operating side and on the manufac- 
turing side, there has been lapid expansion in 
the industry, so much so, in fact, that in some 
quarters it was feared that this growth had been 
too hasty, as in some cases, due to overproduction 
and inadequacy of capital, distress and embar- 
rassment had resulted 

When it was realized that 40,000 passengeis 
were carried in the flist six months of 1929, as 
against 35,000 in the entire year of 1928, and that 
the number of airplanes manufactured and the 
planes exported had experienced a remarkable m- 
crease, it was natural for the investing jniblic 
to become enthusiastic Aviation securities that 
enioyed a boom suffered in the genet al decline 
following the financial situation of Octnlier and 
many investors lost heavily in the shrinkage of 
values 

It was inevitable that the inadequately flnanced 
and inexperienced manufacturers and operators 
should go to the wall, but there seemed to be no 
reason why strong companies, both manufactui- 
ing and operating, should not succeed in view of 
the increasing popular interest in this field For 
it must be remembered that, by 1929, the United 
States was leading in the industrial application 
of the airplane, such as aerial surveying, aerial 
photography, cotton dusting, and file patrol and, 
in addition on a very large basis, in the tians- 
portation of air mail and express The United 
States also led in the private ownership and opera- 
tion of airplanes for various pur])oses, and it was 
inferior only in the cariying of passengers, which 
was due to a number of special circumstances, as 
well as to lack of government subsidies such as 
were provided in Europe, 

At the end of the year 1929, the United States 
was far in advance of the other countries of the 
world in extending and developing its air routes 
Carrying out plans that had been made in the 
previous year, a network of air routes, connect- 
ing the air lines linking the various major Amer- 
ican cities, was developed and regularly scheduled 
passenger service conducted between all impor- 
tant points, cither in connection with other air 
lines or with railway companies as the various 
air routes were extended Terminals were quite 
generally provided and useful measures were 
adopted to secure traffic In 1928 the United 
States ojieratcd 1G,6G7 miles of airways, as com- 
pared with 18, .540 miles for Cermaiiy, a country 
which led Europe in this respect, as Fiance had 
in this year 14,894 miles of such air routes In 
1929 the United States had increased its air routes 
to 35,000 miles, while no European country during 
tliat year had made any substantial increase As a 
result, the United States was operating more 
miles of air route and flying more passenger miles 
than any other two countries together 


Passenger carrying in the United States jumped 
from 49,713 in 1928 to approximately 85,000 for 
1929, but was still behind Germany which had 
approximately 115,000 passengers, the same 
flrare as for 1928, when PVench commercial air- 
planes earned ]U,G08 passengers, 287,160 pounds 
of mail, and 2,529,880 pounds of freight, having 
a record of some 4,506,000 miles of flying. The 
French, however, were seeking to extend their air 
activity and late in 1929 it was proposed that 
French and Swiss airplanes should meet Ameri- 
can steamers at Cheibourg to expedite the for- 
warding of specially stamped mail to Fans and 
Basel, and other jioints. 

In air mail in 1929, the United States carried 
8,000,000 pounds, as against less than 2,0(K),000 
pounds earned by Fiance The air-mail net work 
had been well arranged in 1929, so that fewer 
new mail routes were necessary 

In addition to an increased number of all-air 
lines developed during the year, important air- 
and-rail services weie innuguiated. On July 7, the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, in codpera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania llailroad and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe llailroad, inaugur- 
atefl a 48-hour passengei seivicc Ix'tweeii New 
York and Los Angeles, utilizing tn-motured 
Fold, all-metal planes with a capacity fur 17 pas- 
Hciigcis On July 12, the Univeisal Aiiation Cor- 
poration, in connection with the New Yoik Cen- 
tial Kail toad and the Atchison, Tujieka & Santa 
Fe Kail road, established a coast-to-coast set vice, 
making use of Fokker tii motor planes In the 
autumn of 1929, it was stated that there were 44 
companies in the United States giving passenger 
service, while the Universal Aviation Corporation 
and tlie Western Air Express, acting together, 
were planning to ilv passengers from coast to 
coast in about 30 houis Already on April 30, a 
coast-to-coast airline had made a commercial 
flight test in 31 hours 

Witli the notable increase m passenger air- 
transportatiun servu-e, there was also an increase 
of municipal airports, though unfortunately in 
the latter i espect some of the larger cities, such as 
New Yoik, were not as favoiably equipped as 
others An example of this condition was indicated 
by the statement that an an plane passenger from 
New York to Boston s^iends 45 minutes in a bus 
from the Hotel Pennsylvania to the transporation 
company’s airport in Newaik and 35 minutes from 
the Statler Hotel in Boston to tlie airport there, 
while the trip in the air requires but one hour and 
45 minutes, making three hours and five minutes 
for the entire trip At the end of the year, however, 
there were 948 equipped airports exclusive of Fed- 
eral fields, which included would bring the total 
to 1554 New construction under way was ex- 
jiected to involve a total cost of between $45,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000 

In connection with the economic side of com- 
mercial flying, and this was becoming increasingly 
important, the matter of rates at the end of the 
year figured on a more iinpoi taut basis than ever 
before Many of the operators seemed convinced 
that the public was unwilling to pay on a much 
greater scale than for existing methods of trans- 
portation and that a distinct effort must be made 
to compete vigorously on tlie basis of present rates 
and seivice rendered. In several of the larger 
cities, air transportation to many distant points 
was available by one (ximpany which announced 
that it would carry passengers at a flat rate of 25 
cents a mile 
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The safety of air transportation in the United 
States in 1029 was indicated by the fact that, in 
the first six months of the year, there was but one 
death for approximately 1,000,000 miles fiown. In 
the latter half of the year, a serious accident, 
-when the regular seivi'ce airplane City of San 
Frano%8co was wrecked on Seiitemlier 3 by strik- 
ing a mountain in New Mexico, and several minor 
mishaps acted slightly to reduce the safety ratio 
The accident mentioned resulted in the deaths 
of five passengers and three of the crew The pub- 
lic gradually, however, was gaining confidence, 
and the hazards were ceasing to be as serious con- 
siderations as in the earlier Years of commercial 
flight and transcontinental flving Neveithelesa, 
the o])erating companies made every effort to 
provide maximum safety, enjoying in this resjiect 
the cooperation of the U S Department of Com- 
merce and othei goveiiiraent departments In con- 
nection with the extensive use of airways in the 
United States, the U. S Weather Bureau inaugur- 
ated an hourlv weather broadcast for aviators 
along the leading air loutes with a half-hourlv 
service between certain ternnnal points On the 
transcontinental planes, a ladio directional in- 
stallation to the pilot, and tbeie is radio com- 
munication with giound stations 

American Air Transport The Aeronautical 
Chamber of Coinmeice of Ameri«*n, Tnc , in a le- 
port published in Thr iiictaft ) car Bool for 
stated that cnilian, coininereial, and gov- 
ernment planes flew 107,54fi,()00 miles during the 
year 1029, vihich was sufhcicnt to establish the 
United states as the leading nation in air trans- 
port ojierations An impoitant development was 
that civilian and commeicial flight was moie 
than three times as great as military and govern- 
ment activities Planes in the former class coveied 
149,570,451 miles, as compaied to 47,907,139 
miles for military and oflicial activities Another 
striking feature was that America’s major air 
transport lines, opciating on regular schedules, 
flew more than 20,000,000 miles during the year, 
carried more than 7,000,000 pounds of mail, and 
transported more than 105,000 passengers Every 
24 hours, passengeis, mail, and express weie be- 
ing flown ■ ’ ’ over 90,000 miles and a ter- 
ritory of population was being scived 

Scheduled transport lines were flving one-thiid of 
this distance on lighted airways lK*twcen dusk 
and dawn, the ITiiited States being far better 
provided than any other country in this respect 
Consolidations of air tiaiisport opeiators i educed 
the number from 32 to 27, but there w'ere 019 
planes in such service, as against 294 in the previ- 
ous year These 27 major transport operatois 
flew 20,242,891 miles in 1929, as compared with 
10,472,024 miles in 1928 Likewi- i.i— i 
business increased, with 105,203 ■ii'O!,, ii.i-.j' 
on ail lines in 1929, as against 52,934 in 1928 In 
1929 7,090.930 pounds of mail were carried, as 
against 3,032,059 jiounds in 1928 and 1,222,843 
pounds in 1927 Express matter was beginning to 
be an impoitant item, with 197,538 pounds le- 
ported Mail and ex])iess lines flew a total of 13,- 
144,172 miles in 1929 and passcngeis, a total of 
14,889,850 miles, these flguies referring only to 
ichcduled operations on regular lines and not 
ncliiding short hops or chartcicd flights. 

Statistical estimates of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ler of Commerce, Inc , based on reports of typical 
iperators and computed to include aSrial service 
iperators in the United States, indicated that 
.heir planes flew 104,330,560 miles and carried 


2,995,530 passengers Private flying in the United 
States increased from 12,000,000 to 25,000,000 
miles The average passenger rate pei mile on the 
established air-transport lines was 10 0 cents ]>er 
mile during 1929, but toward the end of the year, 
most of the lines contemplated for 1930 radical 
cuts which indicated a far lower average rate. 
Of the 27 major lines, eight carried passengers 
exclusively, three air mail and express exclu- 
sivelv, and the others, both passengers and mail 
In their sei vices, 020 planes were employed, of 
which 594 were land planes, 7, seaplanes, and 19, 
amphibians There weie 480 single engined planes, 
17 had twin-engines, and 122 were tn-motored 
planes The peisonnel employed on these 27 lines 
totaled 2807 )>ersons, of winch 372 weie pilots and 
1425 mechanics ui ground personnel, it having 
been demonstrated that about eight men were 
needed on the ground for every pilot in tlie an 

Aircraft Industry The extent of the Amer- 
ican Airciaft Industry is indicated in the annual 
production report of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of Amei ica, Inc , which stated that 
airplanes and engines valued at $98,000,000 
were produced during 1929 Twenty-five aircraft 
engine maniifactureis reported a total of 7378 
engines produced in 1929 for both military and 
commeicial use, representing a total valuation of 
$20,495,830 15 The 90 inaior manufactuiers re- 
potted a value of $44,457,300 00 for 0034 commer- 
cial and military airplanes built during the year 
The Aeionautical Chamber of Commeice added 
the appropriate value for spare parts, so that its 
estimate of $98,000,000 was attained and could 
be compared with $02,000,000 in 1928 An inter- 
esting feature of the American industry was that 
of 7378 engines manufactured, 5517 were taken 
by commeicial interests, as against 1801 foi mili- 
tary service Commercial engines represented a 
total value of $17,895,300 and military motors, 
$8,000,530 15 These 1929 figures, compared with 
the pievious year, indicated an increase in com- 
meicial pioductiou of 3007 units or 193 per cent, 
while niilitary production increased by 448 units, 
or an incicase of 32 pei cent It was'fiiither in- 
teicsting to note that c'ommeieial aircraft engine 
production showed an average unit price of 
$3243 05 duiing 1929, as compared with $48.30 05 
in 1928 The aveiage unit v^alue of all types of 
aircraft I'Vi'biiling ' .-‘tois was $9520 in 1929, as 
compared '■••i.h , i , m 1928 Most of the en- 
gines ]>rodnced were about 300 horse power with 
1404 niotois being so rated, while the next to 
largest number was in the class between 70 and 
125 hoi he power, with 1309 units so classed Be- 
tween 126 and 175 horse power, there were 1208 
engines, while below 75 horse power, there were 
479 engines 

The exports of aircraft and an craft accessories 
in 1929 showed a considerable increase over the 
previous year Thcie were exported in 1929, 354 
machines, valued at $5,574,480, as compared with 
102 machines valued at $1,759,653 in 1928. En- 
gines exported iii 1929 totaled 321, valued at 
$1,375,697, as against 179, valued at $664,826 in 
1928 Exports of parts in 1929 were valued at 
$2,252,208, as against $1,240,244 in 1928 

Guggenheim h'UND It was announced that the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics would terminate its existence at the 
end of the year, having been responsible for the 
disposal of $3,000,000 since it was established in 
January, 1926, with an initial donation of $2,600,- 
000 made by tlie foundation The extra $500,000 
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given to the fund during the year by Mr. Gug> 
genheim was to be used for the equipment of an 
Airship Institute in Akron, Ohio, the foundation 
of an aeronautical engineering school in the South, 
and the organization of a complete aeronautical 
library for the Library of Congress A sum of 
$250,000 was to be given to the city of Akron and 
the California Institute of Technology for an 
Airship Institute to be supervised bv the latter, 
so that, among other subjects, research in lighter- 
than-air development might be undertaken For 
a chair in the Libiary of Congress, $140,000 was 
to be ajipropnated Various educational insti- 
tutions leoeived gifts, such as $30,000 to provide 
supplementary equipment for the aerial photo- 
graphic Buney and mapping eentie of Syracuse 
univeisity Approximately $1,200,000 was appro- 
priated, after the fund was inaugurated, for 
aeiial activities at the California Institute of 
Technology, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stanford University, the University of 
Michigan, and the Univeisitv of Washington 
Various grants were made to Euiopean societies 
The blind-dying test of Lieut James Doolittle 
described above was made possible by the Gug 
genheini Fund, wliieli established and operated a 
trial weather-reporting system on the San Fraii- 
cisco-Tx)s Angeles airway. The fund also estab- 
lished the safe airciaft competition, sponsored 
the National Safety Confeienee, and assisted in 
the movement for air markings of towns and 
cities 

Daniel Guooenheiu Saee Aibcraft Competi- 
tion This notable competition, which had been 
announced in 1927 with the aim of developing 
and discovering safer airplanes, was held in 
November and December, 1929 The conditions 
for this competition have been indicated in pre- 
vious Yeab Books Frizes totaling $150,000 made 
the competition worth while for designers and 
manufacturers At the end of the year, it was 
stated that the $100,000 prize had been awarded 
to the Curtiss Tanaqer, a large biplane of tlie 
cabin type carrying a pilot and passenger in 
tandem within the inclosure It was equipped 
with a Curtiss Challenger engine, with which 
during the year the world's endurance record was 
made The wings were equipped with a modifica- 
tion of the Handley Page slut, while in addition, 
flaps, the hinged rear portion of the wings, were 
individually and manually operated so that then 
position could be fixed m any position hy means 
of a chain gear at the will of the pilot The land- 
ing gear employed the familiar combination of 
rubber iii composition and a long-tiavel oleo gear 
permitting of a landing-gear travel of more than 
one foot The travel of the shock absorbers is le- 
stricted m taking ofT, so as to assure the landing 
gear leaving the ground in the shortest possible 
distance, and the gear is placed in full action be- 
fore landing, so as to secure full use of the shock 
absorber The full floating aileions of the wing- 
tip design which arc placed at the tips of the 
lower wings floating and in a free (losition trail 
at a zero angle with the relative wind, being, 
however, individually operated around this trail- 
ing position There is an aileron control independ-- 
ent of the wings, so that whether the wings are 
stalled or not they are never m a stalling condi- 
tion though always being displaced from the zero 
angle. 

The Guggenheim Competition originally at- 
tracted the interest of 27 manufacturers, but 
only 16 eventually presented planes for testing 


at Mitchel Field, and of these, fl withdrew An- 
other entry failed to arrive within the specified 
time During the period of test, tliere were two 
major clashes resulting in the almost complete 
destruction of planes yet without injury to the 
pilots The competition unfortunately was some- 
what restricted and in some ways a disappoint- 
ment to the sponsors of the original project, but 
it did indicate progress toward greater safety 
and the field in which further advances must be 
made 

The winning Tanaqer was able to come to a com- 
plete stop within 100 feet of the spot wheie it 
first touched the gtound on landing, and like- 
wise it was able to take off after a run of less than 
300 feet and then clear a 35-fnot obstruction 500 
feet from the starting point The pilot was able 
to remove his hands from the control for hve min- 
utes or more and the plane demonstrated that it 
could recover automatically from sudden air 
disturbances Tlie plane showed aUo that, in the 
event of engine failuie on a steep climb, no ab- 
normal position followed by a nose dive would 
lesult, but that the plane would descend in a 
steady, easy glide without intervention of the 
pilot The Tanager was found capable of gliding 
with all power shut off and at u speed not ex- 
ceeding 38 miles per hour The only serious rival 
to the Tanaqer m the Guggenheim Competition 
was the British Handley Page plane 

Bibliography Among the notable books of the 
year in various fields of aeronautics ^ere the 
following* Klemm, If You Want to Fly (New 
York) , Black, Cwxl Avrports and Avnjoaya (New 
York), and Transport Avtatxon (New York), 
Munk, Fundamentals of Fluid Dynamtos for Air- 
craft Designers (New York) , Wooley and Hill, 
Airplane Ti ansportation (Hollywood, Calif), 
Monteith, Simjde Aero-dynamtos and the Air- 
plane (New York) ; Harper, Tuoenty-five Years of 
Flying (London) ; Yancey, Aerial liavigation and 
Metewologif (New York) ; Bennett, Aviation: Its 
Commercial and Financial Aspects (New York) , 
Page, Modem Aviation Engines (New York); 
Studley, Hov? to Fly (New Yoik) , llamsey, 
Navigation of Aircraft (New York) , Burney, The 
World, The Air and the Future (London) , Colvin 
and Colvin, Aircraft Handbook (4th ed , New 
York), Grey, BndL'ti.nn and Flanders, All the 
World* s Aircraft of IhJO (London) , Goldstrom, 
A Narrative History of Aviation (New Yoik). 
The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, as usual, publislied The Ancraft Year Book 
for (New York), containing a full summary 
of recent developments in aviation, and it sum- 
marized in its 19.30 issue the activities of 1929. 
See also Military Progress, Naval Progress; 
and l*noTOGBAPnY 

A£B0FI(ANES See AiSbonautics 

AFGHANISTAN, af-g&n'-i'-stan' An inde- 
pendent kingdom of Asia between the parallels 
29” and 38” 20' north latitude and 61” and 72” 
east longitude with a narrow strip extending to 
75” east. The estimates of the area vary from 
245,000 to 270,000 square miles The population 
IB estimated at about 12,000,000, although some 
authorities place it at about half that number. 
Ruler after October, 1929, Nadir Khan. Capital, 
Kabul, with a population of about 100,000 

Other important towns are Kandahar (60,000) , 
Herat (121,000), and Mazar-i-Sharif (46,200). 
The Afghan is the dominant race and the chief 
tribes are the Durranis and the Ghilzais, num- 
bering about 2,200,000 The prevailing languages 
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are Persian and Pushtoo and the dominant re- 
ligion is Islam. 

Afghanistan’s natural resources are but little 
knoivn, as the area has not been carefully sur- 
veyedi and prospected. The northern part is said 
to be fairly rich in copper, and lead is found in 
several sections A gold mine was operated at 
Kandahar under the supervision of a British min- 
ing expert, and precious stones, particularly lapis 
lazuli, are found Manufacturing of the cottage- 
industry type IS earned on throughout the coun- 
try, making soap, cloth, hoots, and certain other 
articles for local consumption Carpets are made 
both for domestic consumption and foi export 
Until within the last few years, Afghanistan has 
been almost completely isolated from the remain- 
der of the world, but under the leadership of 
King Amanullah, rapid strides were made in 
opening the country to international trade and 
intercourse. The construction of an automobile 
road fiom Kabul to the Indian frontier was half 
conijiletcd when inteirupted by the revolution in 
November, 1928. 

The most convenient means of reaching Afghan- 
istan from the outside world is through British 
Indian ports, as the country has no seapoi t of its 
own India’s trade with Afghanistan averages 
about $15,000,000 in normal years Cotton goods, 
indigo, sugar, hardware, leather, silver, and auto- 
mobiles are taken by Afghanistan in exchange for 
carpets, timber, fruits, vegetables, several kinds 
of nuts, wool, spices, silk, hides, cattle, tobacco, 
pulse, ghee, asafoetida, and other drugs Many of 
the commodities passing from India to Afghani- 
stan arc of foreign manufacture, and a good pro- 
portion of the import from Afghanistan is de- 
signed for reexport to Europe and the United 
States 

From 1922 to early in 1929, Afghanistan was a 
constitutional monarchy with legislative and 
state assemblies, and a cabinet presided over by 
the King Administratively, the country was di- 
vided into five major and four minor provinces, 
each ruled by a governor. The total revenue was 
estimated at about 50,000,000 rupees annually 
Amanullah Khan ascended the throne as Amir 
when his lather was assassinated in 1919 In 1920 
he changed his title from Amir to King He was 
forced to abdicate dan 14, 1929, and was suc- 
ceeded by Habibullah Ghazi, whose brief regime 
was ended in October when Nadir Khan ascended 
the throne Constitutional government was then 
reestablished 

History Afghanistan remained in a state of 
civil war until November, 1929 The revolt which 
broke out against King Amanullah in November, 
1928, following his return from his Euiopean 
toui and his inaiiguiation of drastic social, eco- 
nomic, and religious lefurnis based on, the West- 
cin model, lesultcd in liis forced abdication on 
Jan 14, 1929 Designating his elder brothei, the 
Kiidai liiayatullali Khan, as his successor, 
Amanullah cscajied to Kandahar. The rebelling 
tribesmen lefused to recognize inayatullah, how- 
ever, and he in tuin was forced to flee while the 
rebel leader, Biii'hii i ^agiin, assumed power in 
Kabul, Januaii 17 iiiidei the title of Habibullah 
Ghazi The evacuation of foreigners from Kabul, 
including diplomatic representatives of various 
countries, by the British Koyal Air Force con- 
tinued from Dec 23, 1928 to Februaiy 25, some 
580 pel sons being transported to India by eight 
planes in eighty flights without any casualties 

On January 29, Amanullah rescinded his ab- 


dication and organized an army at Kandahar 
with the aid of a Turkish Military Mission and 
sixty Afghan officers, who had studied with the 
Turkish army Early in April, he marched to- 
ward Ghazni but was defeated south of that 
point about April 19 and on May 23 left the coun- 
try with former Queen Ruriva, his brother, Inaya- 
tullali, and a ennsidenilile retinue They went to 
Rome, Amanullah taking up residence in the 
Afghan Legation there In the meantime Gen 
Nadir Khaii, uncle of Amanullah and his former 
Minister of War, had raised an army with which 
he defeated Habibullah and, on October G, cap- 
tured Kabul Habibullah held out in the citadel 
for two days after the fall of the city, it was re- 
jKirted, bmtally niurdoiing several members of 
the royal family whom he held as hostages He 
then escaped to Fort Jeliul Serai, where he was 
captured on OctolK*r 23 Nadir Khan waited out- 
side of Kabul until the citadel was reduced by 
his brother, the Sirdai Shah Wah Khan, and 
then made a formal entry with his tribal allies. 
A solemn service of tlianksgiving was held in the 
throne room of the royal palace at which the 
spokesmen of the tribes urged Nadir Khan to ac- 
cept the crown He at first refused, urging that a 
king be chosen at a later meeting of the National 
Assembly, but the tribesmen insisted upon his ac- 
ceptance, threatening to leave the city if he re- 
fused He finally consented and the government 
which he established was recognized in November 
by Great Britain and other leading powers, after 
his authority had been extended by the capture of 
Kandahar and Jellalabad The latter city was re- 
ported badly damaged by a magazine explosion. 

King Nadir, or Nadir Shah as he was addressed 
by the British government in extending recog- 
nition, was born in 1880 He was a relative of 
former King Amanullah by marriage and was 
commander -1 n-chicf of the Afghan army in 1919 
and later Minister of War In Octolier, 1924, he 
became Afghan Minister to France, resigning that 
post in 192G on giounds of ill health He made his 
lesidenee in France until the revolt against 
Amanullah caused him to return to his native 
country With two of his four brothers, he 
reached Botiibiiy in February, 1929, and entered 
Afghanistan from Peshawar in March to relieve 
another brnthei, Sirdar Shuh Mahmud Khan, 
who was holding out against Amir Habibullah 
His final defeat of Habibullah was accomplished 
only after three rtnerses. which forced him tem- 
poral ih to postpone his offensives One of his first 
acts upon becoming King was to appoint his 
brother, Miihamed Az.is Khan, as Minister to 
Soviet Russia, indicating an apparent desire to 
cultivate fiiendly relations with the Soviet 
Union 

Habibullah was executed following his capture, 
King Nadir having left his fate to the decision of 
twelve ministers and other officials They con- 
demned him to death for “ruining the govern- 
ment, murdering thousands of Moslems, looting 
homes, disgracing Moslem women, and squander* 
ing the contents of the treasury,” according to 
dispatches from Kabul 

Amanullah, by sending a telegram of congratu- 
lation to Nadir Khan from Rome, indicated his 
acceptance of the new regime It was reported 
that he would become Afgmin Minister to Rome. 

In Decembi'r, it was reported from Peshawar. 
India, that King Nadir had appointed a ministry 
headed by Sirdar Mohammed Hashim Khan and 
was making important progress in pacifying cer- 
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tain still rebellious tribes, organizing a regular 
army, raising funds, and recovering government 
arms from the tribesmen 

AFBICA. The various divisions of Africa in 
this volume arc discussed under their own heads 
See articles on the respective countries and ter- 
ritories, including Ethiopia, Kenya, Egypt, 
Moboooo ; Tunis , South Africa, Union of, etc 
See also the articles Anthropology, ARCHiEOL- 
ooY; and Expi oration 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of women in Decatur, 
6a, founded in 1889 The enrollment foi the 
autumn of 1929 was 456, distributed as follows 
Freshmen, 161, sopkomoies, 101, juniors, 98, 
seniors, 96. The faculty numbered 51 members, 
and the oiTicers of administration, 14 The en- 
dowment amounted to $1,182,941, while the gross 
income for the year was $356,369. There were 
20,142 volumes in the library During 1929 a 
central steam plant was erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $150,000 and a contiact was let for 
the const! uction of an admin istiation and class- 
room building to cost about $315,000 The Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York offered the 
college $500,000 for the furtherance of its build- 
ing and endowment programme, if friends of the 
institution vioiild complete the raising of $1,000,- 
000 foi tins puiposc President, James Boss Mc- 
Cain, Ph.D , LL D 

AGBAMONTE (Montgomery y Agramonte), 
Gen. Charles Horace American soldier and 
lawyer, died in Mexico City, Mar 14, 1929 Boin 
in Havana, Cuba, Sept 19, 1830, he attended 
schools in France Choosing the career of a sol- 
dier, he served in the Ciimean War with the Brit- 
ish General Staff, fought against Nana Sahib and 
the Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny, joined in the 
relief of l^uckiiow, and took part in the Maori 
Rebellion in New Zealand On liis leturii to the 
United States, he sei\ed with the Union Army 
during the Civil War, and was active in the 10 
years”war for Cuban independence General Agra- 
monte was twice decorated by the French Legion 
of Honor Having settled in Mexico, in 1914, he 
resumed the law practice which he had prei louslv 
followed, and in which he woikcd until his death, 
being a leader in the Ameiican eolonv at Mexico 
City 

AGBICULTUBAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. The national system of agricultural 
experiment stations continued to develop duiing 
the year in each State of the United States and 
in the teiiitories of Alaska and Hawaii and the 
insular possessions, Poito Rico, Guam, and Vir- 
gin Islands Of more than $15,000,000 available 
for their maintenance, the Federal Government 
furnished $4,086,400, A\hich included an addi- 
tional $480,000 provided by the Purnell Act of 
1925 The remainder, coming from State appro- 
priations and allotments, fees and sales, shows 
that, as ill the past, the Federal funds were very 
liberally^ supplemented. In four years, tlie State 
appropriations had increased about 50 per cent, 
practically paralleling the increase in the Fed- 
eral appropriations The funds for the support 
of expel imeiit stations maintained by the U S 
Department of Agriculture in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Guam, and Virgin Islands aggre- 
gated $246,000 

A number of important additions to buildings, 
equipment, and land were provided by the several 
States and others were authorized Among nearly 
7000 research projects at the stations, 447 were 


active under the Adams fund and 1186 under the 
Purnell fund. Increase of the regular personnel 
of the stations bi ought the number over 3000 
Only one change occuried in directorship, the 
directoi of the California Station resigning 

The Hawaiian Agiicultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, resulting from the union of the Federal 
Experiment Station and the station of the Uni- 
versity of Hawnii, was to be conducted jointly by 
the U. S Department of Agriculture and the uni- 
versity The merger of the two institutions was 
a consequence of the Act of Congress, approved 
May 16, 1928, authoiizing the Teintory of 
Haiiaii to share in the Hatch and supplementary 
acts The director of the Federal station became 
directoi of the joint institution and the research 
staff includes all former members of the staff 
of the Fedeial station and also a number of spe- 
cialists from the universitv faculty The Terri- 
torial Legislatnie appropriated $5000 for a re- 
search station in the Kona collee district of the 
island of Hawaii, to be operated in connection 
with the main station 

CongiesB, in an act appro\ed Feb 23, 1929, ex- 
tended the Hatch Act to Alaska, with a pioviso 
that no appro|>i lations should be made under the 
act until the Sccietarv of Agriculture should de- 
teimine the ability ot the Tcintoiy to use the 
funds effectively A bill introiluced in the Legis- 
latuie of Alaska that would meet the conditions 
laid dowTi by the Secietary of Agiicnlture failed 
of passage 

The Georgia station and the Viiginia truck 
station occupied new' administiation buildings 
having facilities for laboratoiies The Ijouisiana 
station completed a new daiiy building with 
space for reseaieh in daiiy manufactuie and pro- 
duction A new substation was established at St 
Joseph, Tensas Parish, in the delta section of 
Louisiana As a )>art of a comprehensii e building 
piogrammc the University of Kentucky erected 
a dairy-pioilucts building on the station farm 

The new life science building under construc- 
tion at the Unnersity of California at a cost 
of about $1,750,000 was to proiide sjiace for the 
division of plant nutiition of the station A 
fxmltry plant w'as built and equipped at a cost 
of $80,000 The legents of the unneisitv ^ere 
authorized to use $125,000 fw an addition to the 
mam building of the citiiis expenmciit station 
at Riveiside and $150,000 for a building for sub- 
tropical hoiticultnrc on the new campus of the 
unnersity at J^s Angeles 

In Pennsylvania, the legislature appropriated 
$6,311,000 for the State College, of which $300,- 
000 IS for agiicultural lescarch, $650,000 for 
agricultuial and home economics extension, and 
$2,250,000 foi new' buildings Kansas State ap- 
piopriations piovided an increase of fiom $87,- 
450 to $106,.500 for the four substations 

A gift of $1 .300,000 was tendeied Cornell Uni- 
versity by the General Education Board, upon 
condition of its duplication liy the university 
within one year, for the establishment of a re- 
search foundation, ultimately to lequire $9,000,- 
000 The plan contemplates tlie sti engthenmg of 
research in physics, chemistry, and biology by 
the creation of a centre of research in general 
physiology Funds were mode available for an 
animal nutrition research laboratoiy and for ad- 
ditional field buildings m the experimental or- 
chard and at the experimental vegetable gar- 
dens The plant industiy building, being erected, 
was to cost over $1,000,000 
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Necrology. The personnel of the stations suf- 
fered a number of losses through death. Robert 
R. Dinwiddle, long associated with the veteri- 
nary work of the Arkansas station, dumes W 
McColloeh, professor of entomology and investi- 
gator at Uie Kansas station Henry D Hooker, 
a horticulturist of note at the Missoiin station. 
William H Wright, ' . ' ’ ; ‘ at tlie Wis- 
consin station, John { 'J *ad of the de- 

partment of animal husbandry of the New 
Hampshire station, Thomas 11. Osborne, for 42 
years connected with chemical work at the Con- 
necticut station, and Frank H Hall, who was re- 
seaieh asswiate at the New Vork State station, 
the lirst evjiei iraent-station editor appointed m 
the United States and introducer of the popular 
bulletin series, died during 1929 Members of the 
stall of the IT S Department of Agiicultiire, hav- 
ing important contacts with the stations, dying 
during the year, included Alfred C Tine, foiinei 
chief of tlie OIRce of h]xperiment Stations and an 
outstanding lender in .ij*' ii iiHiiinl ediieation and 
reseaich, and Kdw’in M MUn <l'iei of the Ofliee 
of Expel iineiit Stations In England, Thomas 
Hallow Wood, professoi of Agriculture at the 
University of Cambridge, noted foi his lesearch 
in animal niitiition, died Nov «, 1929 

BuiTiaif Empire Developments in agricultural 
reseaich in the British Enipiie looking toward 
the oigani/ation of fundamental lescaich on an 
empirc-vvide basis and a v'civ extensive scale 
have proceeded under the sponsorship of the Em- 
pire Marketing Hoard and othci IsKlies From 
July, 192(5, to May, 1928, allotments of over 
£1. (loo, 000 were made foi lesearcli piojcets and 
institutions, with supplementarv funds from 
local contributions often equivalent to the im- 
pel lal grants Other phases contemplated in- 
cluded a aeries of imperial dealing stations for 
specific branches of research, a chain of cential 
tropical and subtropical leseauh stations, a 
colonial advisoiy council of agriculture and ani- 
mal health to coordinate agiicultural icsearch in 
noii-self-govcining dependencies, and the forma- 
tion of .1 coloni.ll agricultural sen ice with a 
Specialist wing foi leseaieh and adniinistiatioii 

Prominent among the reseaich entei puses cui- 
rently going on iindei substantial allotments 
were low-tenipeiatuie icseaich in (iieat Britain, 
Irish Flee State, and Tiinidad, fiuit studies in 
Siena Leone and Tiiiiidud, entomological work 
in New' Zealand and (Jieat Biitain. investigation 
of inineial content of pastuies in Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Southein Rhodesia, 
animal breeding woik in Fi ’ ’ ‘*’~otland, and 

Palestine, poultiy and dairy- 

piodiiets lesearcii in Stotlaiid and Noitherii Ire- 
land 

The Aiistialian (Viminonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industiial Reseaich erected a lab- 
oratoiy building at the University of Adelaide, 
costing about £14,000, and equipfied for funda- 
mental biochemical studies of animal nutrition, 
especially slieeii 

The .John Rose Laboratory of Waite Institute, 
South Austialia, elected at a cost of £10,000, 
piovidcs foi botanical, chemical, and entomol- 
ogical leseaich 

Albeit College at Glasiievin and the accompany- 
ing expel iinciit station of the Irish Free State 
were tiaiisfericd to the agricultural department 
recently established in Dublin University 

The Stellenbosch-Elseriburg College of Agri- 
cultuie, foimed by union of the faculty of agri- 


culture of the Univeisity of Stellenbosch and the 
Elsenbuig School of Agiiculture, operated as a 
jiart of tiie University of Stellenbosch, Union of 
South Africa An experimental milling and bak- 
ing plant was completed at Stellenbosch and 
buildings at Elsenbiirg and the cereal experi- 
ment station at I^anggcwens, Malmesbury 

The Agricultural Bacteriological Station at 
Gamaiis, Southwest Africa, founded by the Ger- 
man Empire and destroyed during the World 
V\ar, was converted into an agiicultural school 
with a mo<lel faini 

The department of agriculture in Albania car- 
ried on three exiienment stations, which dealt 
with adaptation woik with improved varieties 
of cereals, root ciops and fruits, and livestock 

Consult also l/epott oh the Agricultural Eas- 
pcnmint Stattons, 1928, by E W Allen, W H. 
Beal, and li M Steecc, U S Department of 
Agiicultnie 

AGBICULTUBAL EXTENSION WOBK. 

The yeai maiked the twenty -fifth anniversary of 
the lieginning of demoustratiun work carried on 
through piactical farm demonstrations by the U 
»S Department of Agiiculture A celebration of 
this anniversary was held in Texas, w'here the 
first agents weie appointed in 1004, and where 
the first deinonstrations of improved farm prac- 
tices weie undertaken under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture The comprehensive 
national R;kRtem of coopeiativc extension work 
as it now exists, however, was set up under the 
authority of the Smith-Lever Act of 1014 This 
system ojierates on a cooperative basis in the 48 
States and the Territory of Hawaii, funds for 
the work being provided by the county. State, 
and national governments Extension a^nts are 
employed with headquarters in the rural coun- 
ties Through demonstrations, meetings, tours, 
campaigns, and other teaching activities, these 
count}’ extension agents carry direct to farmers, 
farm women, and farm children the latest suc- 
cessful methods of farming and home making 

The trend towaid the economic phases of 
fanning became more pronounced during 1929. 
Plans w’eie foimubited to (oopeiate with the 
Fedeial Farm Board, appointed by President 
lloovei, in fiiiihcring the bo.-’-r i *i i of 

improving the cunditiuii of ' ■ , ■ ii*r*i 

the ojierations ol farmcis’ coojieiativ’e niaiketing 
associations Extension piogiainnies of woik weie 
fwused 11101 e diiectly than lieietofoie on larger 
faim incomes It was lecognized that incieased 
pioduction alone is not suffieient and that in 
bii'l liiin ]'i>>uiainuies consideration must be taken 
«•! iindiilviig economic factors Agents found it 
expedient to gather, organize, and inteipret facts 
regarding adequate farm iiuomcs, existing and 
piobalile fiitiiie demand supplv, and market 
puces of faiiii pioducts, com petition with other 
aicas, traiispuitation facilities, and other eco- 
nomic factors The data accumulated from these 
studies w’hen used as a basis for extension pro- 
grammes enabled faimeis to adjust the kind, 
volume, Ol oiganizatioii of their farm enter- 
prises to take full advantage of existing eco- 
nomic conditions and thus inciease their farm 
ini*omeR 

Along with the more general recognition of 
economic factors came a steady increase in the 
production phases of extension work. As a re- 
sult of the educational work of extension agents, 
there were almost a half-raillion instances in 
which farmeis, farm women, or farm boys and 
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^irls accepted and put into use the practices 
taught. These practices included practically 
every phase of farm and homo improvement 
Oounty agricultural agents featured the building 
up and maintenance of soil fertility, the produc- 
tion of more home-grown roughage for dairy 
cows, the control of diseases and pests affecting 
livestock and crops, better breeding of livestock, 
improved construction of farm buildings, and 
the use of high-yielding varieties of seed adapted 
to local conditions. 

The home demonstration agents aided farm 
women to make their homes more comfortable, 
attractive, healthful, and efficient The proper 
selection, preparation, and preservation of fo^s 
to maintain a healthful diet the year round 
were taught Women were trained in child wel- 
fare, home nursing, and sanitation. They were 
aided in the making, care, and renovation of 
clothes, the trimming of hats, repair of furs, 
and similar features Business methods were in- 
troduced in the home, kitchens were rearranged, 
modern equipment was utilised, inexpensive but 
practical lighting, heating, water, and sewage 
systems were installed, houses were painted, 
furniture upholstered, dow'er beds, shrubbery, 
trees, and lawns were planted, and other im- 
provements in the farm home were adopted 
through the efforts of the home demonstration 
agents. 

The 4-H Club work with farm boys and girls 
increased siibstantiallv over the previous year 
There was little or no change m the projects 
carried on with these boys and girls The projects 
attracting the greatest amount of attention were 
concerned with dairy and beef cattle, swine, 
poultry, corn, potatoes, and cotton among the 
boys, and clothing, food preparation and preser- 
vation, poultry, house furnishings, home man- 
agement, and home gardening among the girls 
All encouraging dcielopment during the year 
was the increased popularity among club mem- 
bers of leadership activities Extension agents 
and club members continued to look with favor 
on judging teams and demonstration teams Such 
teams and public exhibits showing results ob- 
tained through club work in the county were 
important factors in popularizing and extend- 
ing the advantage of 4-H Club work to all sec- 
tions. 

In June, the third annual 7-day encampment of 
4-H Club members was held in Washington, D 
C. Forty States and the Territory of Hawaii sent 
160 delegates who were selected ri'r'-'''.' *- 
their 4-H achievements The camf gi . iin- 
youthful farmers and home makers an oppoi- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with the 
work and facilities of the department, enabled 
them to learn how the Federal Government oper- 
ates, and allowed them to discuss 4-H Club mat- 
ters of mutual interest with delegates from 
other agricultural regions 

Each year, extension agents in one part of the 
country or another aie called on to meet emer- 
gency conditions This year, valiant emergency 
aid was given by extension agents in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida to flood sufferers. In Ala- 
bama, the extension service cooperated with the 
American Red Cross in raising appioximately 
$100,000 and in providing 15 cars of food, cloth- 
ing, and other supplies for the immediate needs 
of the refugees. Shipments of fertilizer were ar- 
ranged through the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Home demonstration agents gave dem- 


onstrations in refinishing furniture damaged 
by the flood, and helped to put the homes in a 
healthful condition. Farmers were aided in re- 
suming their farming operations when the floods 
subsided and in many ways were helped by the 
extension agents in rehabilitating their homes. 

By special Act of Congress, the Smith-Lever 
Act was extended to Hawaii and cooperative ex- 
tension work was begun there on Ji^ 1, 1928 
The Department of Agriculture lent W A. Lloyd 
to act for a year as the first dean of extension 
and to organize the work on the Island In the 
winter of 1928-29, Congress authorized the ex- 
tension of the Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of 
Alaska, but no funds had yet been appropriated 
for this purpose, Porto Rico came into the exten- 
sion family during the year through the beginning 
of cooperation with the U S Department ol 
Agriculture in the employment of an extension 
forester Extension work in Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands was carried on through the Federal 
experiment stations. 

The total funds provided for cooperative exten- 
sion work from all sources for the fiscal year end- 
ing on June 30, 1930, were approximately $24,- 
258,000, an increase of about $1,340,000 over the 
previous year Approximately $274,000 of this in- 
crease was from Fedeial sources and $1,060,000, 
from State and county funds Additional funds 
in the amount of $500,000 weie made av'ailable 
under the provisions of the Cappei -Ketcham Act, 
but this increase was offset to a consideiablc ex- 
tent by reduction in the special Federal appro- 
priation for aid in the employment of exten- 
sion agents in the Mississippi Valley area flooded 
in 1927 Of the total funds, $9,250,000, or 38 per 
cent, was contributed by the Federal Government , 
$6,960,000, or 29 jier cent, was from State appro- 
priations to the iigi iciilliiinl colleges and other 
State agencies, it ml (he ll^•alnlng 33 per cent, 
or $8,058,000, came from county appropriations 
for extension work and from contributions of 
local organizations and individuals About 95 5 
per cent of all funds allotted for cooperative ex- 
tension woik duiing the year came from public 
sources. 

Although most of the increase in extension 
funds this year came from State and county 
appropriations, the opposite was true in the 
previous year when Federal appropriations 
were increased approximately $1,500,000 over 
those of the preceding year These increases in 
Federal, State, and county funds since July 1, 
1028, permitted material expansion in the cx- 
extension staff From July 1, 1928, to Oct 31, 
1929, the extension personnel inci eased by 659 
workers Of these, 221 were new county home 
demonstration agents, 28 were assistant liome 
demonstration agents, and 20 were county Negio 
women workers, an increase of 269 women work- 
eis in the counties The county agricultural 
agent staff increased by 110, assistant county 
agricultural agents, by 63, and Negro men agents 
by 12 One hundred new 4-H Club workers were 
appointed, 74 of them being county club agents, 
20 assistant county club agents, and 6 club super- 
visors The number of subject-matter specialists 
increased by 104 There was no increase in the 
administrative and supervisory staff. Of the 5820 
persons who were engaged in extension work in 
the United States, 2668 were in county agricul- 
tural agent work, 1329 in home demonstration 
work, 366 in work with boys* and girls’ 4-H 
clubs, and 300 in Negro extension work There 
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were 40 State extension directors, one in each of 
the States and one in Hawaii, and 1108 subject- 
matter specialists. 

Although statistics of extension accomplish- 
ments for 1929 were not available at the end of 
the year, some idea of the volume of work car- 
ried on and results obtained may be gained from 
thOi figures for 1928 In helping farm people to 
obtain a larger farm income and to make their 
home life more comfortable and attractive, ex- 
tension workers supervised a total of 851,526 
result demonstrations in 1928 that were carried 
on by farmers and farm women as practical and 
inspiring lessons to their neighbors This was an 
incieasc of about 80,000 over the previous year 
Boys’ and girls’ club members also completed 
S82,800 demonstrations, or an increase of 106,- 
700 The demonstrations supplemented by the 
press, bulletins, extension meetings, lectures, 
and other methods resulted m a total of 4,662,- 
000 instances in which some member of the 
farm family accepted and put into every-day 
use the practices taught Valuable assistance 
was given to extension workeis by 237,817 volun- 
teer local leaders who gave their tunc and ef- 
fort in the formulation of extension programmes, 
training club members, conducting demonstra- 
tions, and in other ways helping to make ex- 
tension efforts more productne 

The enrollment of different boys and girls in 
4-H Club work has increased steadily during five 
years, the increase per year having averaged ap- 
proximately 41,000 boys and girls The enroll- 
ment in 1028 was 663,940, as compared with 619,- 
712 in 1927. They were organized into 46,670 
groups, known as 4-TI clubs Of the total num- 
ber enrolled in 1928, 67 4 per cent completed 
all work assigned to them Some of the results 
obtained by club members during 1928 were the 
cultivation of 37,000 acres of com, 21,500 acres 
of cotton, 5800 acres of potatoes, 5500 acres of 
peanuts, 2000 acres of wheat, 1540 acies of soy 
beans, and 7760 acres of home gardens, 68,500 
hogs, 35,000 dairy animals, 24,800 sheep, and 
1,473,600 standard-bred fowls were raised, 3,356,- 
OOO quarts of fruits, jellies, and ve^tables were 
canned, and 528,700 articles of clothing were 
made 

Farmers’ institutes w'cre conducted in 13 States 
in 1928. A total of 2545 institutes were held with 
an attendance of 1,354,000 persons 

The demand in 1929 of the U. S Department of 
Agriculture for motion pictures exceeded the 
supply of films available The Department had 
films on about 250 subjects During the year, 55 
new exhibits were completed by the Office of 
Exhibits, 35 were revised, and ' 105 renovated. 
Exhibits weie made at 74 fans and expositions 
in the United States and at the Ibero-American 
International Exposition at ScmIIc, Spam. 

Gklat Britain England and Wales conducted 
rural extension teaching through farm schools, 
local lectures, farmers’ institutes, and by means 
of demonstrations and advisory work carried on 

the county agricultural staff. A staff of spe- 
cialists, known as advisory officers, also was 
maintained at each of 14 advisory centres. On 
Apr 1, 1928, 67 specialist advisory officers were 
stationed at these centres, covering the subject- 
matter phases of dairy bacteriology, agricul- 
tural economics, entomology, mycology, and vet- 
erinary science, all branches of science bearing 
directly on farm management. Their duties were 
to visit farmers to give them advice on matters 


which the county staff could not handle, give 
lectures, and reply to letters requesting informa- 
tion They cooperated closely with the county 
agricultural staffs and acted as liaison officers 
between the county staffs and the research work- 
ers at the colleges and experiment stations. 
W’omen’s rural institutes gave tiainiiig to farm 
women on all pliases of home economics and 
handicraft and included also studies in Eng- 
glish, history, literature, singing, arithmetic, 
and other practical and cultural branches of 
learning Early in 1929 the National Associa- 
tion of Young Farmers’ Clubs was foiined under 
the auspices of the National Council of Social 
Service Boys’ and girls’ clubs had been spon- 
sored in 1921 by comnieicial interests. In 1924 
they came under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture At the close of 1928, however, a 
review of club work revealed that although it 
had made progress and the movement had be- 
become national in scope, certain social features 
made it desirable to transfer responsibility for 
young farmers* clubs from the Ministry to a 
voluntary body. The National Council of Social 
Service, an organization consisting of rural 
community councils in many counties, was se- 
lected for the purpose and given a grant of 
money for five years, the amount decreasing an- 
nually until tlic end of this period, when it was 
hoped the club movement would be self-support- 
ing Although the National Association of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs came into existence early in 1929, 
club w^oik at the end of the yeai was already 
on a more solid foundation and gave promise of 
steady and substantial giowth. 

Scotland A staff of agricultural workers in 
the counties came under the direction of the agii- 
cultural colleges at Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh This staff of county workers was supple- 
mented by a corps of specialists at the colleges, 
to whom difficult problems were referred 

Canada Extension activities were carried on 
through the piovincial departments of agricul- 
tuie % means of agricultural representatives, 
boys’ a'lid girls’ clubs, shoit courses at colleges, 
women’s institutes, lectures, demonstration 
tiains, and similar methods and agencies In 
Novta Scotva, boys’ and girls’ club w'ork made 
outstanding progress in 1928, more communities 
being rcacn^ than ever before. Poultry-club 
judging competitions and calf-club demonstra- 
tions at the Maritime Winter Fair were new 
features Garment-making clubs were started 
for the first time by the women’s institutes. An 
encouraging sign of progress in this province 
was the increased number of men and women 
who gave their time and effort to developing ex- 
tension work. In Ontario, women’s institute 
courses proved to be popular among farm women 
who desired a knowledge of cooking, food values, 
home nursing and first aid, sewing, and milli- 
nery. Lecturers weie provided by the Institutes 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture who 
gave, in 1928, a total of 277 demonstration-lec- 
ture courses which were attended by 7239 women 
Quebec established demonstration farms man- 
aged by the owner under the supervision of the 
Itepartment of Agriculture Typical farms were 
selected in an effort to determine and to teach 
to other farmers what profit may be expected 
from following scientific farming methods. In 
1927, 25 such farms weie being operated with an 
average labor income of $1012. In Manttoha one 
of the most popular forms of extension work, was 
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a Relies of lectures broadcast over the radio 
These radio correspondence courses included lec- 
tures, bulletins, quizzes, and special assistance 
for individual students by means of correspond- 
ence Ceitiftcates were supplied to persona com- 
pleting a course 

Union of South Africa Kxtension work was 
conducted by the Division of Agricultural Educa- 
tion and Extension of the Depai tmeiit of Agricul- 
ture Extension olBcers weie stationed in various 
districts throughout the ITnion, whose prin- 
cipal duties weie to give personal advice and 
instiuftion to faimers, hold lectures, establisli 
demonstration plots, and diioct the extension ac- 
tivities of four schools of agriculture, which are 
extension centies In their lespective areas Dur- 
ing 1027-28, 24 extension officers gave 030 lec- 
tuies attended by 22,080 peisons, visited 3270 
farms, and established 82 demonstration plots 
Sheep and wool officers and poultry-extension 
officers \ isitod 4240 farms and gave 940 lectures 
Six women, trained in domestic-science sulneets, 
gave oSO Icctuies and demonstrations to 11,000 
faini home luakeis, « ■ i . ‘ hjects as 

canning, jilanning the ■ ■ ■■ .i . ‘j launder- 

ing, child welfare, kitchen arrangement and the 
like t’hib work was begun ihe Ihpartmeiit 
of Agricultuie in the form of boys' maize- 
groniiig competitions A special officer was em- 
]doyed by the Division of Agricultural Educa- 
tion and Extension to direct all club woik in 
the ITiiion In 1928 there were 565 maize-growing 
and 76 tobacco-growing competitions in addi- 
tion to kaffir-corn clubs and poultrv clubs 

India In Madras cooperative agricultural as- 
sociations ha\e been found to be most effective in 
introducing quickly improved agriciiltuial prac- 
tices 111 a country whcie farming people con- 
stitute more than 70 per cent of the population 
In spite of the difficulty of persuading peasants to 
form agricultural societies and the great amount 
of departmental supervision necessary when first 
staited, giatifyiiig results have been obtained In 
Bengal^ Mahila Saniitis, or women’s associations, 
haie been prominent in bettering the condition 
of niial women through propel vocational and 
cultuinl education and tiaiiiing Their activities 
aie \eiy numerous and include public-health 
woik, maternity and child-\i elfni c woik, instiuc- 
tion in cottage and doinehtic industries, exhibi- 
tions, care ot kitchen gaidens, women’s classes 
for geneial iiisti uction, oigaiii/atioii of girls* 
schools, and rural leconstiuctuui wtnU 

Sweden Kami adviseis and agiicultural cx- 
peits employed bv county agiicultiiial societies 
continued to carry on extension activities among 
rural pco]dc Competitions foimed one of the 
impoitant featuies of the woik with young boys 
and gills, the aim being to arouse the interest 
of young people in the farming profession and 
to teach them to manage then own entei prises 
Couises were given in the caie of gardens, prun- 
ing trees, slaughtering, cooking, canning, farm 
bookkeeping, home industries, caie of the sick, 
and othoi phases of ciop growing and livestock 
raising 

Norway Extension work was conducted 
through the Department of Agriculture, the vari- 
ous agricultural and foiestry associations, and, 
in some instances, the local authorities The 
DHepartment of Agriculture employs a staff of 29 
extension specialists The 18 county agiicultural 
societies, subsections of the Society for Norway’s 
Welfare, employ experts who give instruction to 


farmers, hold exhibitions of livestock and farm 
and garden products, and conduct experiments 
Other associations which are national in scope 
also employ specialists to assist farmers. The 
Norwegian Agricultural Council was formed as 
an advisory bodv to strengthen the cooperation 
between the agricultural societies and the cen- 
tial administration Some of the local district 
coimcils also employed extension workeis, whose 
salaiies and expenses aie ]»aid partly by the 
county, partly by the district council, and partly 
by the Ktate To leach the faim women, a na- 
tional committee was foimed in 1927 to organize 
home-economics extension w'ork The aid of the 
agricultural societies was sought The societies 
agreed to apjioint rural home-economics com- 
niittf'es, provide teachers and lectuiers for 
couises and demonstrations, fuinish needed 
equipment, and fuithei the cause of home-eco- 
nomics extension among the farm women 

Denmark The Department of Agriculture, the 
Boyal Agricultural Society, and local faimers* 
organizations weie responsible for cariyiug on 
extension activities Instruction was given to 
ruial women thiough short courses at colleges 
and schools, through lectures sponsored by the 
agricultural societies, and through touis to 
model farm homes Young country girls who were 
unable to attend the regular home management 
schools were given instruction by adviseis em- 
ployed by lural and domestic-economy societies 
in cooperation with the General Education Board 

Germ \ny Experiment clubs continued to 
operate as a method of inducing farmers to 
adopt improved agricultural practices They 
originated in Saxony in 1921, where they were 
first composed of landowners who formed soci- 
eties to carry on experiments to increase farm 
production duiiiig the difficult years follow ing 
the close of the World War In 1929 more than 
600 of these experiment clubs flourished in Ger- 
many with the greater poition of the member- 
ship consisting ot faimers managing small and 
medium-sized farms The woik of expciiment 
clubs was financed inaiiily from funds provided 
by the central adiiiiiiistration, the district gov- 
ernments, and the chambers ot agriculture 
Expel iments conducted by the clubs weie con- 
cerned with piactices of fertilizing, soil tillage, 
pioductiun of foiagc crops, maikct crops, and 
oichards, livestock raising, faim management, 
and plant protection 

Ruial housewives’ societies contiiuied to teach 
rural women through lectuies and courses m 
home economics and agriciiltuie Each of the 
vaiioiis societies tmplo.vs a number of specialists 
in various subjects, such as gnidening poultry 
keeping, and Jiome management ihese special- 
ists give lectures, conduct short courses in bak- 
ing, food pieservation, sewing, fiuit gi owing, 
poultry keeping, and similar sub)eets, conduct 
demonstrations of modern methods and equip- 
ment, and give advice and help to individual 
faim women in their own homes 

Auktbia Home-management instruction was 
extended to the rural women of Lower Austria 
through courses in domestic science, nutrition, 
hygiene, daiiying, poultry keeping, and kitchen 
gaidening During the four winter months, classes 
were held three evenings each week During the 
lemainder of the year itinerant courses were 
given which lasted six weeks, the entire day be- 
ing devoted to instruction Most satisfactory 
results were obtained from these home-manage- 
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ment courses Their number had increased from 
SIX in 1024-25, which were attended by 110 pupils, 
to 70 in 1028-29 with an attendance of 1200 
pupils. Measuies were taken duiinfir the year to 
hold the courses regularly in every province of 
Lower Austria 

Hlnoary Since the Woild War, the Govern- 
ment had devoted consulei able attention to im- 
proving the coiulitioii of village people Special 
agricultural instiuction was given in the vil- 
lage schools, as well as extension teaching ear- 
ned on fintside of the schools Instructors in 
schools of agriculture and ^ m 

normal schools were oblig ■ ■ me 

not required for regular school duties to the 
agricultural training of young people and adults 
in then school distiicts The instiuctors give 
lecture' ■ ■ ■'ompetitions, conduct meet- 

ings, ' , and give advice Duiing 
1028, 20U0 lectin es were given in 252 villages. 
The radio also has jiroved to lx* an elFeetive 
medium of disseminating agricultural infutiiia- 
tion The Fedeiation of Hiingaiiau Villages, an 
association founded in 1020, initiates, oiganues, 
supports, or diiccts every ciitei prise toi farm 
and home iniproiement 

Italy A tiavelmg staff of agricultuial teach- 
ers continued to instruct the peasant people in 
projier agricultural jiiaetices A chair ot agri- 
cultuie was maintained in each pi uv nice with a 
dircctoi in cliiiige and a coips of specialued as- 
sistants and itait-tinie ugiiciiltuial teachers 
Practical demonstrations were given It was 
estimated that there was an aieiage of one len- 
tre of agiicultural instiuction and iinproveiiiciit 
for every 84,000 hectares (uljout 84,000 acres) 
of agiicultural and foiest land or foi eveiy 50,000 
inhabitants As a lesiilt of tins, piogiess in 
agricultuie was niaiked 

Agricultuial extension work also W’as curried 
on 111 Aigeiitina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Biit- 
ish Guiana, China, Cyprus, Czeeliuslovakia, Ecua- 
dor, Finland, Fiance, Jamaica, the Netliei lands. 
New Zealand, i*aragiiay, Poland, Npaiii, Swit- 
zerland, and Uraguay 

BiBLiOGiiAriiY Consult Report of the Unccior 
of the tlxtnision Rcivtce, 1020, bv C \N Wai bur- 
ton (U S lJe]iaitiiient of Agmultuie), “His- 
tory of Agi i< iiltiiiiil Extension Work, 178.>- 
1023,” by A t iiue (T S Depaitmcnt of 
■' scellaiirouK J*ubltrattuns, Jo, 
of Agi 11 iilhiNil Education, 
178.')-] 02.1,” by A C Tiue ( L' JS Depaitinent of 
Agriculture, * Miscellaneous J*ubltc<ations (iS, 
1920) 

AGmeULTUBAL LEGISLATION in the 
United Stated Although the outstanding agn- 
cultural question inherited fiom 1028 w'as still 
that of attempting to relieve the agiicultiiial 
situation bv Federal legislation, the outgoing 
Seventieth Congress confined its eflorts in the 
brief period before its expiration on Maich 4 al- 
most entirely to noiicontrovcrsial matters The 
annual act making appropriations for the support 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture (see 
Agbicultuke, U. S Department of) was duly 
enacted on Febiuary 16, and later supplemented 
by numeious deficiency appropriations and the 
provision of $6,000,000 for Federal loans for seed, 
feed, and iertilizei to fanners in storm- and flood- 
stricken areas of Virginia, North Gaiolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. The 
funds available to the States, under the Federal 
Vocational (Smith-Hughes) Act of 1917 were, 


under an act approved Feb. 5, 1929, enlarged by 
an additional grant of $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 3^0, 1930, and for each year there- 
aftei, for four years, by a sum exceeding by 
$500,000 the sum appropriated for each preced- 
ing yeai These sums were to be divided equally 
between the subjects of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for the payment of salaries of teachers, 
supei visors, and directors and the develofimcnt of 
home economies subjects in the various states and 
territories on a basis of their respective farm and 
rural populations See also Aoriclltubal Edu- 
cation 

111 addition, by acts approved Januaiy 21 and 
February 23, respeetively, a grant of 100,000 
acies of vacant nonniineral lands was made for 
the support and maintenance of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines, and the 
benefits of the Hatch Act of 1887 and the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, providing, respectively. Fed- 
eral funds for agiicultural expcnmeiit stations 
and fui extension wuik in agiiculture and home 
economics, weie extended under ceitani lestiic- 
tioiis to the teiiitory of Alaska The Federal 
Faim Loan Act of 1916 was amended to provide 
liluncli banking facilities for Poito Uico, with a 
limit of $1.5,U00 oil individual faiin loans 

Shortly after his inauguration, Piesident 
Hoover convened a special session of the Seventy- 
first Congress to meet on April 15 foi the purpose, 
as stated in his initial message, of redeeming 
“two pledges given in the last election — farm re- 
lief and limited changes in the tariff” On the 
opening day of this session, the House committee 
on agiiculture submitted a farm relief measure 
which W'as passed by the House oi Hepiesenta- 
tiv es w lib umendnients, on April 25, by a vote of 
367 to 31 Meanwhile, the i ■ • i. li' a iiate 

committee had reported a bill I !■ (••jn but 

also containing a provision for the issuing of de- 
bentures on exports of raw agricultural commodi- 
ties or their food products On May 8, the Seriate 
voted 47 to 44 for the letention of this jiiovision, 
arid on May 14 passed the bill itself 54 to 33 
Eventuall^v, however, afti>r the rejection of the 
dcbeiitiiie piovisioii br the House on June 13, by 
a vote of 250 to 113, the Senate agreed to its omis- 
sion and the bill was signed by i'resulent Hoover 
on June 15 

The iicw' measure, known as the Agricultural 
M.iikcting Act, declared it to be the policy of 
toiigiess ‘to promote the effective nieichandizing 
of agiicultural commodities in interstate arid 
foieign commerce, so that the industry of agii- 
cultuic will be placed on a basis of economic 
equalitv with other industries ” To that end the 
act was designed to protect, control, and stabilize 
the ciiricnts of this commerce by minimizing 
speculation, by preventing inefficient and waste- 
ful methods of distribution, by encouraging pro- 
ducei -owned and controlled cooperative oiganiza- 
tioiis for greater unity of effort in maiketing, and 
by aiding in preventing and conti oiling surpluses 
in any agricultural commodity thiough orderly 
production and maiketing 

As the executive agency to administer the act, 
there was created the Federal Faim Board, con- 
sisting of the Secietary of Agriculture ex officio 
and eight members selected by the Piesidcnt with 
“due consideration to having the major agricul- 
tural commodities produced in the United States 
fairly represented on the board ” Provision 
also was made for the selection by the various 
codperative associations handling each commod- 
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ity of an advisory committee for that commodity. 

In addition to an administrative fund of 
$1,500,000 for the use of the board and its com- 
m<^ity committees for the period ending June 
30, 1030, there was appropriated a revolving fund 
of $500,000,000 This revolving fund was intended 
to be drawn upon as needed for loans to cooper- 
ative associations and stabiliration corporations 
and for the furnishing of insurance to the co- 
operative associations against loss through a 
decline in prices 

Loans to cooperatives were authorized to assist 
in the effective merchandizing of agricultural 
commodities and their food products, the con- 
struction or acquisition of physical marketing 
facilities, the formation of clearing-house associ- 
ations to foster economic distribution and nimi- 
mize waste and loss, the enabling of the cooper- 
ative associations to advance to their members a 
greater share of the market price of the com- 
modity than IS practicable under other credit 
facilities, and the extending of the membership of 
the associations bv n campaign of education In a 
similar way, the -luliili/iituiii corporations which 
may be organized for the preparing, handing, 
storing, processing, and merchandizing of specine 
commodities may be granted loans to provide 
working capital or attempting a control of a sur- 
plus under prescribed conditions Neither loans 
nor insurance are authorized to be supplied, how- 
ever, if in the judgment of the board the result 
would be to increase unduly the production of a 
commodity in which a surplus is commonly pro- 
duced in excess of the annual marketing require- 
ments. 

In order that it may operate with a background 
of adequate and accurate information, the board 
also IS given broad [lowers along the lines of edu- 
cation, research, and extension. In this work, it is 
directed to avail itself of the services and facili- 
ties of any establishment in the executive branch 
of the Government, and is authorized to cooper- 
ate with any State or Territory or any depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof or 
with anv person Progress under the act is dis- 
cussed elsewhere See Aoricxti.tuius 

Efforts to restrict the tariff bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives on May 28 and pending 
in the Senate at the close of the year, mainly to 
the agricultural schedules proved unsuccessful, 
and the measure took the form of a general re- 
vision, as discussed elsewhere See under United 
States 

AGBICULTUllE. Agriculture occupied a 
very important position in the public affairs 
of the United States during 1920 There was evi- 
dence of better basic conditions, although much 
further improvement was held necessary liefore 
the situation could be deemed satisfactory Presi- 
dent Hoover called a special session of Congress 
to meet April 16, asking that it confine itself to 
passing legislation for the relief of agriculture 
and revising the tariff, especially for the bene- 
fit of farming and industries which had not been 
prosperous Deliberations in farm relief cul- 
minated in the passage of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, approved June 15 This measure was 
essentially intended to enable agriculture to ef- 
fect a better adjustment of production to demand 
and a more cftcient system of marketing Al- 
though opinion was sharply divided during the 
preparation of the law, its enactment was hailed 
with general approval and satisfaction Con- 
sideration of the tariff measure which revised 


most of the schedules and generally increased 
duties was continued into the regular session 
of Congress Picferential interest rates for agri- 
culture and large scale farms, both significant of 
the new trend of industrialization of agriculture, 
also were considered by Federal government 
agencies engaged in planning a programme of 
farm relief 

The position of agriculture in general at the 
close of the crop season of 1928-20 was better 
than at the close of the preceding year, and there 
were prospects of continued improvement The 
crop season 1920-30 began with a rising farm- 
commodity price level, and with only moderate 
supplies of the principal products in prospect. 

Agriculture closed the calendar year 1929 
with no depressing surpluses of food products to 
be worked off before the planting of the 1930 
crops, according to the U S Department of Agri- 
culture Crops of 1029 showed un increased valua- 
tion of about $85,000,000 over 1928, due mainly 
to the inci eased value of potatoes, and livestock 
sales showed an increae of about $90,000,000, 
practically all of which was in hogs The most 
striking increase in crop values was in potatoes, 
in that a ciop nearly one-fourth smaller than in 
1928 was valued at $470,000,000, about double 
the value of the 1028 production 

Packers during the first ten months of the 
year paid $030,000,000 for hogs slaughtered 
under Federal inspection, an increase of $86,- 
000,000 over the corresponding period in 1928 
Cattle slaughtered under Federal inspection in 
the first 10 months of 1929 brought $716,000,000 
as compared with $718,000,000 the preceding 
year, and sheep and lambs brought $131,000,000, 
as compared with $126,000,000 in 1928 

Federal Farm Board The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, approved June 15, 1920, declared the 
policy of Congress to be to promote effective mer- 
chandizing of agricultural commodities m in- 
terstate and foieign commerce, so that agricul- 
ture will he placed on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries To that end, the 
act 18 designed to protect, control, and stabilize 
the currents of such commerce by minimiziug 
sjieculation, by preventing inefficient and waste- 
ful methods of distribution, by encouraging 
producer-owned and -controlled cooperative or- 
ganizations for greater unity of effort in market- 
ing, and bv aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity through 
orderly production and distribution 

The Federal Farm Board created by the act 
included in its initial membership Chairman, 
Alexander Legge of Illinois, James C Stone of 
Kentucky, representing tobacco; Carl Williams of 
Oklahoma, cotton; C B Denman of Missouri, 
livestock, Charles C Teague of California, fruits 
and vegetables, William F Schilling of Min- 
nesota, dairying , Charles S Wilson of New York, 
general farming; and Samuel R. McKelvie of 
Nebraska, wheat, all members selected by the 
President; and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
member eaf-o-ffusio 

The board was entrusted with impoitant and 
varied functions in regard to production and 
marketing as a means of advancing general wel- 
fare It was authorized to avail itself of the 
services and facilities of any executive govern- 
mental establishment and cooperation with 
State and Territorial agencies also was per- 
mitted The agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations, extension services, and State agricul- 
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tural department officials all pledged their full 
cooperation in the enterprises of the board 

The board decided that the most useful and 
safest initial operation would be to further 
activities of established cooperative marketing 
agencies, feeling that such action would so sim- 
plify many problems that their solutions would 
be comparatively easy Its aim was to encourage 
the eventual development of large-scale co- 
operative organizations which would be a 
stabilizing factor in marketing but not supplant 
local cobperatives It considered its work as in- 
volving a long-time constructive progiamme 
rather than simply one dealing with emergencies 
At the outset the Wrd granted hearings to repre- 
sentatives of codperative associations from every 
section of the country. The more than .'iO groups 
heard were concerned with citrus fruits, cotton, 
raisins and grapes, terminal grain commission 
agencies, wheat pools, gram elevators, wool, 
rice, lieans, fruit, and vegetables 

A revolving fund of $.'>00,000,000 aiithoiize^l bv 
Congress was intended to be drawn upon as 
needed for loans to cooperative associations and 
stabilization corporations and for the furnishing 
of insuiance to cooperative associations against 
loss through a decline in pi ices To obtain a loan 
from this revolving fund, the organization apply- 
ing must be a cooperative organized under the 
provisions of the Cappcr-\ olstead Act, handling 
an agncultutal ]>roduct and doing an interstate 
business Tlie money is loaned to the ^•oopcratlves 
at a limited rate of interest — “in no case shall 
the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on the un- 
paid principal,'’ according to the act 

The announced futuie policy of the hoard will 
be to loan money from tlie revolving fund to the 
national commodity marketing organizations as 
soon as they have been established In the ab- 
sence of these central associations or corpora- 
tions, the board has advanced money to qualified 
ccKiperatives direct Up to Jan 14, 1<)30, the 
board’s commitments to farmers’ cooperatives 
had totaled $58,690,000, to be used by co- 
operatives in building facilities for the handling 
of farm products and for advancements to farm- 
ers on their crops. In most cases, the commodity 
loans have been supplemental to loans made by 
the Federal intermediate credit banks Goinmodity 
commitments have been made on grain, cotton, 
fruits, livestock, wool and mohair, dairy prod- 
ucts, rice, beans, honey, and seeds. 

The Faimers National Gram Corporation, in- 
corporated in October, 1929, was the first na- 
tional commodity cobperative sales association 
to be set up under the guidance of the board 
Central marketing agencies also were established 
for cotton, wool, and mohair and definite steps 
were taken to organize a central or national 
agency for livestock 

The Aouicultural Situation Agricultural 
conditions in the United States continued grad- 
ually to improve. Farm incomes in the crop season 
1928-29 averaged higher than those of any 
season since 1920-21 except 1025-26. The move- 
ment of population from the country to the town 
declined, and the rate of depreciation in farm- 
land values did likewise The aggregate gross in- 
come from agricultural production in the United 
States for the crop season 1028-20 was estimated 
at $12,527,000,000, or about $226,000,000 more 
than in the preceding year The cash income from 
the sale of farm products was estimated to have 
totaled $9,949,000,000, or an increase of $79,000,- 


000 over 1027-28 The net income of the farmers 
did not increase proportionately, because farm 
operating costs, taxes, and interest on debts ad- 
vanced somewhat The income available for liv- 
ing on the farm, including the value of farm 
products used by farm families, was only about 
$16,000,000 greater than m the previous season. 
The return earned on the current valuation of 
agriciiltuial property was about the same, 
namely, 4 7 per cent, compared with 3 1 in 1922- 
23 and 1 4 in 1921-22 

Farm taxation continued to be a problem of 
major importance. Taxes on farm property still 
rose slightly during the year, the increase for the 
United States as a whole approximating 1% 
per cent As a measure of the tax burden on all 
farm properties, research results covering 14 
States indicated that during live years taxes had 
taken aliout one-third of the net rent on rented 
farms Estimates were that in 1928 farmers paid 
$142 in taxes on each $100 of actual value of 
their real estate Since public expenditures tend 
normally to incrcabe, i eduction in farm taxes is 
not usually to be sought through general reduc- 
tions in public expenditure, but rather through re- 
adjustments tending to equalize tax burdens 
among all taxpaying groups Broadening the 
assessment basis of the general property tax, 
improved methods of collection, and increased 
reliance on revenues from intangibles have been 
suggested to relieve the burden on farm property. 

Farm real estate values were appreciably 
nearer stability duiing 1928 and 1929 than at 
any time since the downward movement began. 
A survey by the Department of Agriculture for 
the year ended Mar 1, 1929, showed that for the 
country as a whole farm -land values declined by 

1 per cent, the smallest loss in any year since the 
post-war depression began, and nominal compared 
with the declines of 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
For the country as a whole, more than three- 
fourths of the war-time gain over pie-war levels 
had been canceled In the 12 months indicated, 
the rate of forced sales and related defaults ap- 
proximated 19 farms per 1000 farms, as com- 
pared with 22 8 farms per 1 000 m the preceding 
year Much improvement was deemed necessary 
to restore normal conditions, the foreclosure rate 
being still very high, and the farm bankruptcy 
rate being seven times the pre-war figure. On the 
other hand, the transfer of farms by voluntary 
purchase or sale was far below normal The toti^ 
farm-mortgage debt for the United States on 
Jan 1, 1928, was estimated to be $9,468,526,000; 
on Jan 1, 192.5, $9,360,620,000, and on Jan 1, 
1920, $7,857,000,000. 

Prices received in August, 1929, by farmers 
for their principal products averaged 143 per 
cent of the pre-war level, compared to 139 per 
cent in August, 1928. The price level of commod- 
ities usually bought by farmers remained at 
about 156 per cent of the pre-war level Com- 
pared with the corresponding figures for 1921-22, 
110 per cent and over 150 per cent, respectively, 
the exchange value, or the purchasing power of 
farm commodities, improved In reporting the 
foregoing, the Depaitment of Agriculture ob- 
served that only when the farmer’s net income in- 
creases more than the prices of things he must 
buy does he obtain an increase in purchasing 
power. In recent years, a substantial ^in of thia 
character actually had taken place However, in 
the crop year 1028-29, more improvement oc- 
curred in the gross farm income and in the prica 
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situation than in the net income of the farmers, 
because of increased costs, including higher 
taxes. 

Faira credit remained costly in many parts of 
the United States notwithstanding the great im- 
provement made in agiicultural credit facilities 
during the last 10 or 15 years Favorable changes 
of fundamental iinpoitance were brought about 
by the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, the Farm 
Loan Act of 1910, and the Intel mediate Credit 
Act of 1023 It was felt that further progress 
might be expected from the financial provisions 
of the Agiicultural Marketing Act of 1029 It was 
pointed out that in the impiovement of agri- 
cultural credit, there is a broad field for action 
by the several States. 

Tariff protection for the farmer has been more 
geneially lecognized in leceiit years as a neces- 
sary part of a soiin^ .-a ’ / Presi- 
dent Hoover in his • ■ ■ i ■ - Decem- 

ber 3, stated 

An effective tariff upon agricultural products, that 
will compensate the farmer’s higher costs and higher 
standards of living, has a dual purpose Such a tariff 
not only protects the farmer in our domestic market but 
It also stimulates him to diversify his crops and to grow 
products that he could not otherwibo produce, and thus 
lessens his dependence upon exports to foreign markets 
The great expansion of production abroad under the 
conditions I have mentioned renders foreign competition 
in our export markets increasingly serious It seems 
but natural, therefore, that the American farmer, hav- 
ing been greatly handicapped in his foreign market bv 
such comiietition from the younger expanding countries, 
should ask that foreign access to our domestic market 
should be regulated by taking into account the differ- 
ences in our costs of production 

In his annual report to the Prosulent, Secie- 
tary of Agriculture Arthur M Hyde observed 

Hence the consideration by Congress of a tariff bill 
providing substantial increases on the duties of many 
agricultural products is a happy augury This Nation 
IS committed to the protective principle The tariff legis- 
lation in prospect, coupled with the tiend in our foreign 
trade, promises to make that principle more effective for 
agriculture 

Hp further pointed out that the tariff conapicu- 
oubly asBiats producers of flax, sugar, lieef cattle, 
sheep, wool, and dairy products, and that taiiff 
protection can be effective on vegetable fats and 
oils, coin, and wheat 

The drift of population fioni the country to 
cities has continued, accoiding to a survey bv 
the Department of Agriculture, which shows'that 
the faim population at the end of 1928 was the 
smallest iii more than 20 years Although the 
gross movement of persons fiom the fariiib was 
somewhat smaller in 1928 than in 1927 and 
1920, it comprised the total of 1,960,000 persons 
This was laigely offset, however, by the movement 
of 1,302,000 persons from cities, Icnriiig n net 
movement of 598,000 persons from ilic ftiim- to 
the cities Farm population, as of Jan. 1, 1929, 
w'as estimated at 27,511,000, compared with the 
census estimate of 32,070,900 for .Jan 1, 1910 

C’BOP PitODLCTiON IN 1929. The aiea of crops 
harvested in 1929 was estimated to be 367,082,- 
000 acres, an increase of more than 1 pei cent 
over the acreage hai vested in 1928 ITay made 
up a large part of the increase However, crop 
yields were reduced by widespread drought, aver- 
aging 5 3 per cent less than those of 1928 and 
2.2 per cent below the average during the pre- 
ceding decade The losses in pioduction, however, 
were so evenly distributed for the country as a 
whole that no large area had either very bounti- 


ful or very short crops. As a result of the lower 
yields, the production of principal crops was 
4.8 per cent less than m 1928 For farmers, how- 
ever, the reduced production appeared to have 
been so offset by higher prices that the increase 
in total value was ncaily proportional to the 
increase in acreage harvested The chief in- 
creases in valuation were shown by hay, fruits, 
vegetable and sugar crops, and the more impor- 
tant decreases by grams and cotton The total 
farm value of the 50 principal crops in 1929 was 
estimated at $8,580,731,000, an increase of about 

I per cent over the valuation in 1928 

The wheat crop, estimated at 800,508,000 
bushels, 01 over 100,000,000 bushels less than the 
1928 crop, slightly exceeded the average during 
the preceding five years The gieatest decline 
was in spring w'hcat, which produced onlv 228,- 

172.000 bushels, as compared with 330,203,000 
bushels m 1928 More than half the haid winter 
wheat, one-fifth of the hard spring wheat, and 
a smaller propoition of the soft winter wheat in 
the United States wcic haivestcd by combines 
The world wheat crop in countiies outside the 
U. S S R (Russia) and China was estimated 
at 3,400,000,000 bushels, against 3,930,000,000 
bushels m 1928 Canada pioduced 293,899,000 
busliels, not much more than half the 1928 crop 
Production in 24 Etirojiean eountiics was le- 
poitcd to be slightly linger than in 1928 Indi- 
cations w'Pie that the ciops of Argentina and 
Australia would piobablv bo less than 300,000,000 
bushels, as Lompaied with 500,000,000 bushels in 
1928 and a hvc-year average of about 380,000,000 
bushels As the carrv-over was laigcr than the 
previous crop year, the total world supplv for 
1929-30 was only about 360,000,000 bushels less 
than the supply available in 1928-29 

The pioduction of com for all purposes in 1929 
equalled 2,022,000,000 bushels, or 7 per cent less 
than the 1928 crop and 4 6 per cent less than 
tlie average pioduction of the live years 1923-27 
The acreage, 98,018,000, w'as 2 0 per eeiit less than 
111 the jirevious jear and the acre yield aveiaged, 
20 8 bushels, compared with 28 bushels in 1928 
The crop was somewhat largei in the Southern 
and Western States than in 1928, but was sinallei 
in the North Atlantic States and m the Cui ii Belt 
pro{)cr Production of com fur gram was es- 
timated at 2,191,135,000 bushels, foi silage 29,- 

908.000 tons, and foi hogging, glazing, and for- 
age, 11,113,000 acies liiereased production was 
reported fiom abroad, nine Euiopean countries 
reporting a total of 651,973,000 bushels, compared 
with 346,534,000 in 1928 

The oats crop, estimated at 1,238,654,000 
bushels, w'as about 200,000,000 bushels below 
1928 The decrease was due in part to smaller 
acre yields and puitly to a decieasc of more than 
million acres Foreign eountries leported oats 
totaling 2,109,580,000 bushels, compared with 
2,108,780,000> in 1928. Barley pioduction was be- 
low the record of the previous year, the estimate 
being 307,105,000 bushels for 1929 and 357,487,- 
000 in 1028. The bailey crop in foieign countries 
was reported to be *^1,082,380,000 bushels, or 
about 25 million more than in 1028 About 738,- 
000,000 bushels weie produced in Europe, about 

II per cent more than in 1928. 

The rye croj> declined to 40,629,000 bushels in 
1029, compared to 43,306,000 bushels in 1928 and 

54.793.000 during the preceding five years, due 
largely to decline iii acreage In 24 European 
countries, the rye production was estimated at 
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884.250.000 busliels Buckwheat juodiiced 11,500,- 
000 bushels which was 1,000,000 below the pre- 
vious year Rice made 40,217,000 bushels, about 
three million less than in 1028, but with higher 
yields on fewer acies Seed flax, grown on in- 
creased aeieage in 1920, made 10,838,000 bushels 
or about 3 million bushels less than in the 
pievious >ear (Jrain soighuins made reduced 
acre yields on smaller acieage, totaling 100,845,- 
000 bushels, neuily 42,000,000 less than the crop 
111 1928 

The total hay ciop was estiniated at 114,039,- 

000 tons, neaily 8 jier cent moie tliiin in 1928 
and the pieeeding five years Ncaily 102,000,000 
tons was tame hay, leaiuied by the phenomenal 
ieco\eij ol clovei hay pioductiou fioin the small 
1928 Clop, a smallei iccovcry of mixed clover 
and timoth.x, a shaip icduition in timothy, by 
a fuither i eduction of alfulta acicage in Ne- 
biaska, Kansas, and California, moie than offset 
by inci eases elsuwhcie, and a continiiod e\])an- 
hion ol sweet-clo\ei hav Theie also was an in- 
ci eased acieage tut of wild and piaiiie ha^ 

Rotalo ]n oduction was estimated at 3 U, 45 1,000 
bushels, about 23 per cent below the 1928 ciop 
The decrease lesiilted fiom both a i eduction in 
acieage and a lowei acie A'leld 'I’he faim \alua- 
tion on Dec 1, 1929, neailv $470,000,000, exceeded 
that of 1928 b\ moie than $218,000,000 Pio 
dm turn of tobacco in 1929 appioximated 1,500,- 

891.000 pounds A inodeiatt expansion in aeieage 
and a highei n^e 1 agu >ield ]ier atie, especially 
in the blight fliie-cuied, builey, daik-tiied and 
tiaik aii-eiirc'd districts, aeeountc>d ioi the 9 
]»ei cent meiease tner 1928 Ibuc's a\>M*j(iI 19 
cents a pound, eonipaied uith 20 2 ceiiio in 192 m 
K xpoits of flue-euied tobacco, now constituting 
iieail.v Ihice-iouiths of the leaf tobacco exportc'd 
ft 0111 the United States, weie laigely taken by 
the United Kingdom and China 

The cotton ciop, aecoiding to December 1 es- 
tiinales, was 14,919,000 bales, as compaied to 14,- 

478.000 bales ginned in 1928 'J'his output was 
giown on 45,981,000 adcs, an a lea onl^ slightly 
below the leeoid of 192(i, and 040,000 ucies moie 
than 1928 Wliile fields wcie about a\eiuge in 
the c'asteiii pait cd the Cotton Belt, tin diy 
summei heljiiiig to coiitiol boll wccmI, diought 
gieatly eui tailed pi oduction in Oklahoma and 
in much ot Texas The 1928 ciop Milleied fiom 
disastioiis stoinis in the Atlantic Coast Statens 
^c>t neaily 14,480,000 bale's wc'ie liancsted tioiu 
the iiici eased acieage Cotton expoits duiiiig the 
fiscal jeai 1929 exceeded those ot the piceediiig 
^eai by about 7 per cent, gieatei cjuantitics going 
fiom the United Ktates to Cheat Biitaiii, Japan, 
and Ital^, and deeieasc'd expoits to Ocimanj^, 
Fiutiee, and USSR (Russia) 

See also articles on indiMclual crops and 
States 

Farm Maciiinlky The substitution of mechan- 
ical powei tor human and animal laboi eontiii- 
uod duiiiig the yeai, especially in the Western 
grain-growing aieas Tiie raind developmc'nt and 
adoption of improved tarm machinery, jiaiticu- 
laily the all-put pose ti actor and the new culti- 
vating and harvesting equipment associated thcie- 
with, has tc'iided toward reduetion of faim lalioi 
forces lequiied, towaid eiilaigement of the si/e 

01 farm, toward still lurther i educing the num- 
bei of horses and mules, and towaid releasing for 
other put puses still turther acreages of crop and 
pastuie land foimeily required for their feed. 

Impioved mechanical methods now in use in 
Y-B— 29— 2 


cotton production and others being developed, to- 
gether with further expansion of pioducing 
areas, have threatened a jiioblem for cotton grow- 
ers on tougher lands less well adapted to ma- 
chineij More than twice as many tractors W'cre 
turned out in 1928 as the 62,742 inanuf actui cd 
in 1927, which in tuiii doubled the production ot 
1916 The post-w'ai use of the combine (com- 
bined harvc«cter-threshei ) has been extremely 
rapid, increasing in Kansas alone fiom 8274 in 
1926 to 20,000 111 1928 In many localities, f aim- 
ers have increased the size ot then imyilements 
and tlie area ol land tilled by using huger teams 
Suc'h increases in the si/e of powcM units ot farm 
equipment have been held the chief cause of the 
recently accelerated tiend toward increase in 
laini si/c, especially in the Flaiiib and Mountain 
States of the West 

'Meditkuk VAKAX h III IT Fly Karlv in Apiil, the 
Meditcii anean fiiiit fly, one ot the woibt tiiiit 
pests known, was foiincl to be wc'll Cbtalilibhed in 
CHUitial Floiida Appieciation of the far-i caching 
ecoiiomic bignilic.incc of this disuaery was im- 
mediate and natiun-widc and lesulted in a gen- 
eral demand that the eiadication of the iiibcct 
should be undci taken at w'hatcvei exist Stringent 
State and federal cjuaianf iiic's and ii'sti ictiuiis on 
the mcneiiicnts of all host flints and xegctablcs, 
togcthei with vigoious contiol ineasuicb, w'cic 
undei taken at once The cleaii-up and spiaving 
woik earned out bo tai in hloiida strciigtheneil 
the possibility of eiadicating the flv Fl> abun- 
dance and fiuit infc'htiitiun have been diminished 
lapidly and new recoids of hnding inlested 
tiiiit and flies liaM* been \eiy few See Ka- 
TOMOlOUl, EcOMIMIC 

Aubici l/ri RAT CooPLiiATioN The important 
lunctions assignc'd to cuopeiative associatious in 
the piogramme ot the Fedeial Faim Boaid 
gic'atly btiinulated the Auieiican cooperative 
niovc'inent Good piogicss was made in coopoiative 
nuuketing in 1929 in geneial ellicicncy as well as 
111 mcmbcibhip and in businehs tianbuctcd In- 
c I eased attention wub j»aid to the development of 
laige-Hcale nic iin* iii '■ 'i- Ihc centiali/ation 
ot bales, and ii» iiii y<--i ■ nn- ol icgional fed- 
eration 111 leccnt }eaib, iiumbeibhip in coopeia- 
tive absoi lat ions and then volume of biisiiichb 
have iiicicased moie luyndl} than the iiumbei ot 
assoc lations This tendency lessc ii- -.I’lliiig com- 
petition and latilitates eJlicient di-ii hum uni and 
is in line w'lth the dcsiie ol the Fedeial Faim 
Board that ccKiiieiative development bhall be ef- 
fectc'd iniiiiaiil.v tliiough a stiengtbening and 
closei iiitegiation ot existing associations 

The movement, as seen by the Depaituient of 
Agiicultuie, lb still laigely composed ol un- 
1 eluted units that inevitably conllict to a ccitain 
extent Moie than 90 pei cent of the associa- 
tions now functioning ate independent local oi 
regional bodies having little contact with othei 
cooperatives Effoits towaid cooidinated pi oduc- 
tion and maikctiiig in one legioii often tend to 
be uulliiii'd by uniegulatcd production and hap- 
hazard marketing elsevvhcie Centialized oigan- 
irations ioi cooidinated maiketing aie iiidib- 
pensable if full advantage is to be taken of the 
agiicultuinl maiketing act It is cxjiected that 
lapid piogicss will be made in the eooidinatiun of 
coopciative maiketing undei the act, inasmuch 
as greater unity of effort among produceis' or- 
ganizations IS a leading object 

Indicative ol the status of the American co- 
operative movement was the fact that moi e than 
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200 farmer-owned asBOciatione each transacted 
an annual business exceeding $1,000,000 A 
further evamplc of cooperative activity, the 215,- 
000 fruit and vegetable giowcrs, making up the 
ntcmbcrbhip of the 1270 cooperatives in the 
United States marketing fruits and vegetables, 
sent more than 200,000 cats of pioduee to the con- 
suming centies iii the 1028-29 marketing sea- 
son Nearly 48 pci cent of the cooperative ship- 
ments were oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, 
about 15 per cent wcic potatoes, about 0 per 
cent, apples, and ucaily 0 per cent, grapes 

Collectne pureliasing by farmers' cooperative 
busint'ss asMoi'iations continued to increase 
Moie than 20 of the laige ■ •.< \i- • ,i aoeiations, 

independent oi altiliuted a • . i i farm or- 
ganuations, did business amounting to about 
$00,000,000 in 1027, and close to $100,000,000 in 
1028, and iiulRations weie that the 1029 figures 
would gieatly exceed those for 1028 

The American Institute of Cooperation held 
its fifth summer session at llaton Rouge, La , 
in late July and early August The meetings 
were featured by addresses by the Secietary of 
Agricultuie on the Goveinnient’s policy toward 
the cooperative movement and also bv other 
members of the Fedcial Faim Boaid The or- 
gani/ation of a national eoopeiatue council was 
uiidci taken b\ repieseiitatives of leading co- 
operatives in the lounti}, with the aim to give 
the fttiiucr a concerted voice in niatteis dealing 
with American agiiculture See C{)opeiiation 
World Agkk'I ltuuis iinat Jiniain Depies- 
sioii 111 agriculture continued, conditions being 
especially sc\eTe in Fast Anglia, and prices in 
general were b(>coiuiiig uiiremiiiieratiw The in- 
clination of funnels to jiut cultl^atcd lands into 
glass has resulted in i educed employment lor 
laim laborers, who, liow<\er, ha\e lesisted at- 
tempts to cut down then wages Uencfits of un- 
eniploymciit insurance Jla^e not extended to farm 
woikeis Ihe gieatest possibilities for lelief ap- 
pealed to he in bettci maiketing, held by many 
to be tlie branch of agricultuie in which the 
gieatest piogiess is being made Activities of the 
Biitish Empiie Alui»e<iiig ]{o.iid aie reviewed 
undei Ai.iuci'LTi'RM I M'IIiimim Staticj'>s 
Italy The Fascist goveiiiment has piomotcd 
agnculiuial developnieiit by a coordinated senes 
ot technieal, educational, iiseal, and liiianeial 
measines The agruiiaii policy diiected toward 
enhglitcnmeiit of the ruiul masses and the ae- 
quiHitiun of newly reclaimed land by small land- 
owneis has lesulted in iiiteiisificd production, 
especially of fuudstufis The wheat campaign 
stalled 111 1920 showed satisfactory lesults The 
oflieial 1 etui ns idaeed the wheat crop of the 
1929 season at niei 7,000,000 mutiic tons (about 
257,180,000 bushels), the hugest so fai iceorded 
in Italy, cumjiaied with 0,200,000 inetiic tuns in 
1928 and with an a\eiagc for the jieiiod 1009- 
1914 of about 5,000,000 tons This increase was 
of eeoiioinie impoitaiice in that it was essentially 
due to a laigei yield, without displacing other 
majoi crops, whose output also has suhsiaiitially 
inei eased Land luclamation work under way was 
e\]>ected to bung some 5,000,000 acies ol new 
land under cultivation. 

Danube Basin Keeent expansion of corn acre- 
age 111 the south Danube states and the iiici cased 
shipments of liugs, poik, poik piuducts, and lard 
up the Danube, iugethoi witli the pzojeeted cun- 
stiuctiuu of packing plants in iiulgana, with a 
dixect line ot steamships to western Europe, as 


reported in a survey by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, centred attention on the potential im- 
portance of the south Danube corn belt as a liog- 
prodiicing region and as a competitor to the hog 
industry of the United Stat(>s Piodiictioii of 
wheat and wheat flour in southeast ein Europe 
was badly crippled by the World War and the 
disastrous economic situation theieafter, by the 
breaking up of the Austro-Hungai lan Empire, 
and by sweeping land leforms in which millions 
of acres foiuicily operated as luige estates passed 
into the hands of peasant faiiucis The former 
wheat surplus of the south Danube states, whidi 
during 1900-13 uveiagod mure than 110,000,000 
bushels, was i educed greatly dining the five years 
ended 1925-20, in which period Aniciican wheat 
pencil ated to the muuiitainous iiitciior of Ru- 
mania. Now, both American wheat and flour 
are being forced back towaid north ecntial Eu- 
rope, ioi wheiit piodiictiuii and the milling iii- 
dusiiy 111 tile Danube Rasin have been rei'oveiing 

U S B K {Russia) Vast aieas of fallow 
lands weie placed under cultivation iii 1929 by 
State organ izij turns opii.Ming with modern iiia- 
ehinciy and laige Liiii.- wtic eullectivelv or- 
gani/ed and operated by peasants jiuuling their 
lands Such organi/atioris accounted for a sub- 
stantial pait of the gram crop in 1029, the total 
aica under such culture amouiitiiig to 1S,.JOO,- 
000 acies, compared with 7,590.000 in 1928 Fiii- 
ther expansion ui those ty]>e8 of fuiiiiing was 
pioposed 

China A food famine causing widespread suf- 
fering and death giipped the inteiior piovinees 
of China, especially Siieiisi Uiie-half of the wheat 
eiop 111 the spring ot 1928 and piaetically all of 
the eiup in the tall ot 1928 and spiing of 1929 
weie cuin])letu failuies due to diouglit, the basic 
cause ot the famine conditions lluwevei, im- 
poveiishment by tontiiiuuus civil wartaic was a 
(untiibutiiig cause Jii Kansu J^ioMiiee, the fam- 
ine, suppleiuenU'd bv banditry and civil dis- 
tui bailees, was of longer diiiatiun than m Shensi 
Piovince, Imt rains in niidsuminei weie very 
hel]>ful and the outlook was materially improved, 
aecoiding to the International Famine Kelicf 
Commission in Fekiiig 

Statistics showing tlic eiops of vaiious coun- 
tries so far as available aie given in the table 
on page 29 

International Auuicuituual Congress The 
Fourteenth International Agiieultural Congress 
was held at Buchaicst, Rumania, on June 7, 8, 
and 10, 1929. The Kuinanian Goveiiiment invited 
all countries to paitieipate m the Congress, 
which js held bicimially under the auspices of 
the International Agiieultural Commission The 
subjects dealt with included agnoultuial eco- 
nomics, coopeiation and maiketing, hortieultuie, 
stock laisiiig, and wool juoductioii, the sugai- 
lieet industiy, and fiesh-uater fisheiies One sec- 
tion was devoted solely' to the position of women 
in ruial life and the measuies that should be 
taken for iiniuoiemeiit 

AGBICULTUBE, United States Depart- 
xiENT OF. On Maich 6, Axtliur Mastick Hyde of 
Missouii, a fdimei Gov ei not of that State, suc- 
ceeded Dr. William Marion Jardine as Secretary 
of Agiiculture and Rcnick W. Dunlap was con- 
tinued 111 the position of Assistant Secretary 
under tlie meoming administration Dniiiig the 
yeai, Ellon L. Mai shall succeeded U W W iiii.iiii- 
as Solicitor of the department and M. S Eisen- 
hower followed Nelson Antrim Crawford as Di< 
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rector of Information. Lee A. Strong, AeRistant 
Director of Agriculture of the State of California 
was made Chief of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration heretofore under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C L Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology On April 23 occurred the death of 
Dr A. C True, formerly director of the Office of 
Experiment Stations and of the States Relations 
Service and later Specialist in Agricultural In- 
struction, and on November 11, the death of Dr 
E W Allen, Chief of the Office of Experiment 
Stniions since 1915 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1029 reviewed the agricultural situation and 
dealt largely with production in its relation to 
agiicultinal conditions, trends towaid gieatei 
farm efficiency by the use of improved implements 
and power machinery, the consequent inciease in 
the size of farms, land values, farm taxation, 
farm ci edits, and methods of maiketing In ad- 
dition the report described the activities of the 
Department in research, the contiol of the inoic 
threatening insect pests, and in regulatoiy and 
other lines 

Auric ULTUBAL Relief An outstanding event of 
the year was the passage of the agricultural 
marketing act to improve the economic condition 
of agiiculture by enabling the fanner to effect a 
better adjustment between production and de- 
mand and to set up a more efficient system of 
niaikcting his products For the evecutioii of its 
pnrvisions, the act established the Federal Farm 
Boaid of which the Secretary of Agricultuie is 
eao-offioio a member and which is given binad 
powers and extensive resources The Secretary 
pointed out that while the legislation stresses ef- 
fective organization of coopei alive maiketing as- 
sociations, it contemplates coiihideiatioii of all 
major economic factors materially inlluencing 
farm incomes The Federal Farm Board, he fur- 
ther explained, is not intended to supersede the 
Depaitmcnt of Agriculture or other existing 
agencies, nor are its duties to overlap those of 
established branches of government work, but 
that the activities of this new agency are to be co- 
ordinated with those of departments and bureaus 
alieady functioning. The necessity of close coojier- 
ation iratween the Board and the Department and 
the opportunity for cooperation with the Boaid of 
diffeient public and independent forms of service 
was set forth. To facilitate the work of the Fed- 
eral Faim Boaid, the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agiiculture was 
transferred to the Board under presidential order 

Farm By-Products The Department gave in- 
creased attention to the utilization of agricultural 
by-products and the elimination of farm wastes 
and considered these matters as a part of the 
problem of farm relief The principal by-products 
and wastes receiving attention were cornstalks, 
corncobs, cereal straw, oat hulls, cotton stalks, 
cottonseed hulls, flax straw, peanut shells, and 
bagasse These wastes constitute ovei GO per 
cent of the gross tonnage produced from the soil 
in the crops represented In studying the indus- 
trial uses of these by-products, consideration was 
given to the farm value of the raw material and 
whether under the conditions the value of these 
substances may be increased sufficiently to make 
tlieir handling and processing profitable 

Soil Erosion The report discussed the piobUun 
of soil erosion and described the plans for attack- 
ing it under the initial support of $160,000 ap- 


propriated by Congress. The loss of soil fertility 
and soil material through runoff, the pollution 
and silting of streams, reservoirs, and irrigation 
ditches, and the destruction of lands by overwash 
were mentioned as the principal aspects of the 
problem. The relation of soil erosion to flood con- 
trol and the significance of reafforestation in this 
connection were dealt with and the necessity of 
studying soil types and the various foiins of land 
rover as affecting runoff, soil washing, and stream 
flow was pointed out. 

Koai)8 In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
Federal assistance was extended to the construc- 
tion of 7402 miles of initially improved roads 
which brought the total mileage of loads thus im- 
proved since the inception of the Federal policy 
up to 79,796 miles, including 28,991 miles of 
gravel roads, 20,618 miles of cement concrete 
loads, and 11,667 niiles of gi.nlcil .ind diained 
caiih loads, also 267 miles oi liiidi'c- Secondary 
improvements were completed during the yeai on 
1988 miles of road The total cost of the initial 
and secondaiy improvements for the yeai 
amounted to $195,298,168 of which $82,736,678 
was cnntiibiited by the Fedoial (I'uvcinineiit As 
for several years past the appropi latioiis for road 
construction in the National Forests were limited 
to $7,500,()()(), of which $3,()0().0()0 was used for 
building roads and tiails within the foiests and 
the remainder for mam highways through the 
forest aieas linking them with Fedeinl-aid and 
State-highway systems Dangm and direction 
signs of standard design for all routes of the 
United States highway system were adopted dur- 
ing the yeai 

Expenditures The total e\pendituie of the 
Department during the fiscal year 1 929 amounted 
to $172,898,690 This was divided among the six 
genet al classifications of the Department's woik 
as follows Reseaich, $17,809,275, extension, 
$9,890,499. eradication oi contiol, $12,267,299, 
SCI vice activities, $25,137,116, legulatoiy woik, 
$10,954,570, and load construction, $96,839,981 

Appropriations The Department of Agiicul- 
ture appropriations for the fiscal year 1930, 
which ^gaii July 1, 1929, amounted to $157,455,- 
030 This amount included $82,000,000 foi Fed- 
eral-aid and forest road construction and approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 for payments to the States lor 
the agricultural expciiment stations and foi ex- 
tension work In continuation of the policy of 
exjianding and strengthening scientilH leseaich, 
the appropriation act as compared with the pre- 
ceding year provided an increase of $1,500,000 for 
research in the Department and $495,000 for such 
work in the experiment stations of the States and 
Hawaii 

The new administration building of the Depart- 
ment which connects the two wings built in 
1 907-08 was nearing completion at the close of 
the calendar year 1929 

AIKINS, The IIon Sib James (Ai.bert Man- 
ning) Canadian lawyer and public olliciul, died 
111 Winnipeg, Manitoba, Mar 1, 1929 Born in 
the County of Peel, Upper Canada, Dec 10, 1851, 
he attended Upper Canada College, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Called to the bar of Ontario 
in 1878, he moved to the newly settled Province 
of Manitoba the following year and cotnineiiced 
practice at Winnipeg^ He became solicitor for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 1881, and 
remained with that company until 1911 He was 
made Queen’s counsel in 1884, and, in addition 
to his work with the Canadian Pacific, he mam- 
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tained a private law practice. Sir James was 
elected a Conservative member of Parliament in 
1011, from the Brandon constituency of Manitoba 
Resigning in 1015, he became a leader in loeal 
politics and served as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba from 1016 until his retirement in 1926 

One of the founders of the Canadian Bar as- 
sociation, he also was its president, 1914-27, 
and continuing an active interest in the orgarn/a- 
tion, was lionoiary life president from that time 
until Ins death Sir James was president of the 
(/onfeience of Commissioners on the Uniformity 
of Laws, 191K-23, and honorary president at the 
time of his death. He also had been honorary 
bursar and member of the council at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, 1887-1916, and was honorary 
lieutenant-colonel of the 90th Regiment of Win- 
nipeg Rifles, and honorary colonel of the 99th 
Regiment of Manitoba Rangers The honorary 
LLU degree was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity ut Manitoba, 1919, the University of Al- 
berta, 1921 , and by McMaster Univeisity, the 
University of Toronto, and Queen’s Univeisity 

AIBCBAFT GABBIEB.S. See Veshei.r, 
Naval 

AIBSHIFS. See Aluonautich, Naval Prog- 

KLhR 

AKBON, The University of A coeducational 
institution of highci learning in Akion, Ohio, 
founded in 1872 as Buchtel College aiul taken 
over by the city and renamed in 1914 The en- 
rollment lor the siimmei session of 1929 was 
.14:1 stvKloiits and foi the autumn day session, 
1 170 students, distributed as follows College of 
libel a I arts, 469, home economics school, 12, 
tencheis’ college, 30.5, college of (‘iigineei ing and 
commciee, 384, 1701 students were enroll(*d in 
the autumn evening session There were 90 fac- 
ulty nienibeis Thu aiiioinit of endowment was 
$70,000 and the iiicoine foi the yeai, including 
tax’ levy from the city, $194,032 Theie weie ap- 
pioximatoly 30,000 volumes in the library Presi- 
dent, Geoige Fredeiick Zook, Ph 1) 

ALABAMA. Poi'ULAtion Aecoiding to the 
h'ouitcenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,348,174 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 2,573,000 Tlie 
capital IS Afontgonieiy 

Agriculture, ihe following table gives the 
acreage, piodiiction, and value of the principal 
crops m 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Cotton 

1929 

3,589,000 

1,090,000 • 

$107,468,000 

1928 

8,534,000 

1,109,000 « 

100,919,000 

Corn 

1929 

2,676,000 

37.464,000 

36,715,000 

1928 

2,650.000 

80,475,000 

33,522,000 

Hay 

1929 

608,000 

407,000 * 

7,531,000 

1928 

612,000 

473,000 * 

7.451,000 

Sweet 

potutoos 

1929 

74,000 

7,622,000 

6,860,000 

1928 

70,000 

6,510,000 

5,859,000 

Peanuts 

1929 

408,000 

224,400,000 0 

6,732,000 


1928 

402,000 

225,120,000 » 

8,780,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

28,000 

2,408,000 

3,492,000 


1928 

38,000 

2,812,000 

2,390,000 

Oats 

1929 

119,000 

2.320.000 

1,763,000 


1928 

70,000 

1,225,000 

019,000 

0 Balob 

* Tons • Pounds 



Mineral Production The yield of the coal 
mines of the State sufTered a fuither reduction in 
1928 The quantity of coal mined fell for that 
year to 17,621,362 short tons, from 19,765,860 
tons for 1927 The product of 1928 had a value 
of $39,001,000; that of 1927, a value of $44,- 
524,000. The production of coke, on the other 


hand, virtually held its own. The by-product coke 
ovens produced in 1928, 4,327,324 short tons of 
coke, in value $13,260,178, as against 4,364,354 
tons, in value $13,500,234, produced in 1927 The 
quantity of iron ore mined fell to 6,159,863 long 
tons for 1928, from 6,508,419 tons for 1927, the 
value of the non ore mined declined to $11,599,- 
176 for 1928, from $12,973,597 for 1927 The pro- 
duction of pig non was on a reduced scale, the 
blast furnace- -1 ml' 2 525,812 long tons, in 
value $42,19^ ''ti, in as against 2,705,240 

tons, in value $50,193,057, in 1927 Cement mills 
shipped 6,696,084 barrels of cement, in value 
$8,23.3,782, in 1928, in 1927, 7,313,494 barrels, in 
value $10,015,428. Clay products yielded .$4,823,- 
670 for 1927 and .$5,181,571 for 1920 Stone 
was produced in 1927 to the quantity of 1,238,- 
7.50 short tons, as against 1,296,440 tons in 1026, 
m value, $1,797,375 in 1927 and $2,048,193 ni 

1926 The yield of lime was estimated at 193,000 
short tons, in value $1,441,000, for 1928, for 

1927 it was 206,010 short tons, having a value 
of $1,506,287 The total value of the State’s min- 
eral product, with allowance for duplication, was 
$78.640 069 foi 1927, $8.3,709,894 for 1926 

Transi'ortation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under o]>eration on Jtiii 1, 1929, 
was .5281 72 No additional eonstructiun in 1929 
was rcporti‘d 

Mani'pacti’ULK According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of Manufactui cs published by the 
Department of Coniiiieice in J929 and dealing 
ivith operations of 1927, there weie in the State, 
in 1927, 23,55 maiiufactuiing establishmynts 
TliChc cmploved 119,09.3 wage earneis, whose 
Mages totaled $10.5,488 817 for the year Mato- 
iiuls and supplies used in production cost .$317,- 
49,3,407 Manufactured products attained the 
combined value of $,550„372,120 

Education A development of the year was the 
ti ansformation of the two-year normal schools 
into teacheis’ colleges Incident to this change, 
a plan was worked out for the revision of the 
certification of tcachcis, with a view to leqiiii- 
iiig htnndaid piepaiation of all enteiiiig the pub- 
lic-school svstem of the St.ite as teachers after 
.Tune 30, 1931 There weie enrolled in Ihe public 
schools, in 1929, 638,368 pupils, of M'bom 557,- 
000 weie white and 329,1 4() Mere coloied Of the 
pupils, 329,787 Mdiitc and 185, .150 coloied, oi 
51.5,1.37 in all, weie in the elementary grades, and 
106,972 white and 16,2.59 colored, or 201,009 in 
all, weie in high schools Expenditure in the aca- 
demic year 1927-28 was current, .$15,7.52,2.32, 
j j 1 ,.- 11 ... capital outlay and debt service, 

’■ ■ . " lanes of teacheis averaged, foi 

1927-28, $.587 in elemental y grades; they were 
moie than twice as high for M’hite, as foi colored, 
teacheis For higli-school giades, they averaged 
$1100, being about 00 per cent higher for white 
than for the colored teachers 

Charities and Corrections The .State Boaid 
of Administration, constituted in 1923, was the 
central State agency in these activities Among 
the State institutions in 1929 were Alabama Re- 
form School (coloied juveniles), Vocational 
School for Girls, at Birmingham; JelTerson Man- 
ley Faulkner Soldieis’ Home, Mountain Cieek, 
School of Tiade and Industries, Gadsden, School 
for the Deaf, Talladega, Bryce Hospital (white 
insane), Tuscaloosa, Seaicy Hospital (colored 
iii&ane), Mount Vernon, Paitlow State School 
(mental defectives) , State Training School for 
Girls, Pinson: Boys’ Industrial School, Birmmg- 
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ham; InduBtiial School for White Blind Men, 
Birmingham The two mental honpitals were 
under a single self-perjietuating board of trustees. 

Political and Otheb Events. The political 
antagonisms left by the “Hoovercrats” desertion 
of the Democratic presidential candidate, Alfred 
E Smith, in the campaign of 1928, had their 
sequel in a movement to read those who had 
bolted the Democratic ticket out of the party In 
December, the Democratic State committee luled 
that Senator Heflin, an active former opponent 
of Smith, was not a Democrat in good standing, 
and might not appear as a candidate for re- 
election to the United States Senate in 1930 
Owing to the prevalence of the Democrats in the 
State, success at the primary had in recent times 
been equivalent to election, and consequently the 
action taken against Heflin amounted to an effort 
to exclude him from all chance of another term 
in the Senate. Judge Hugh Locke, a prospective 
candidate for the nomination for Governor in 
1930, was similarly excluded The Democratic 
State Committee made no effort to bar the ap- 
proximate 120,000 voters who had cast ballots 
for Hoovci lioni paiticipatiiig at future pri- 
maries as voters The State Pronihition Law was 
interpreted bv the State Supreme Court in a de- 
cision of December G to lender the purchaser ot 
liquoi, if ho accepted delivery, equally guilty 
with the sellei. 

Severe floods occurred in the southern part of 
the State in the middle of March. Elba, on the 
Pen Itivei, especially suffered According to esti- 
mates of (ro\ernoT Giaves about 100 peisons lost 
their li\es and some l.'),000 weie leiidered tem- 
porarily in need of aid A fund for their relief 
was raised through an appeal issued bv the Gov- 
ernor (See Fiof/Dis ) A project foi serving ter- 
ritory south of E(h 1 Mountain with natuial gas 
was undertaken by the Alabama Natuial Gas 
Corjiorntioii, w'hich applied to the State Public 
Sciviee (/oniniihsion for a certificate for this en- 
terpiihc in Octobci, alleging that it had iiidus- 
trial iiscis for .G, 000,000 M cubic feet of gas a 
year At Bn niiiiglMiii the cnnsti uetion of the 
new .lefferson C'oiiiit.v Court House was carried 
well along toward completion, the total tost of 
the new building and site being estimated at 
$2,750,000 A new industrial plant of the Pull- 
man Cai and Maniifactuiing Company at Bese- 
mer w'as opened on Octobci 1 

Officers Goveinor, Bibb Giaves, Lieutenant- 
Governor, W C Davis, Secietarv of State, John 
M Brandon, Treasiiicr, W B Allgood, Audi- 
tor, Sidney 1! Blan, State Superintendent of 
Education, A V Ilaimnii, Attoi ney -General, 
Chailes C McCall, Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Tndiistiies, Seth P Storrs 

JiiuiriAUY Siipi cine Com t Chief Justice, John 
(\ Anderson, Associate Justices, William H 
1'homas, A D Sayre, A B Foster, Lucien D 
Gardner, Viigil Bouldin, and Joel B Brown 

ALABAMA, Urivebsity of A coeducational 
State institution for higher learning at Univer- 
sity, Ala , founded in 1831 For the autumn 
term of 1928 the enrollment was 3394, distributed 
as lollows. Arts and science, 1571, engineering, 
400, law, 141, medicine, 103, giaduatc, 08, 
education, 390, and commerce, 059 The summer- 
school legistiatioii was 1871. The faculty for 
1929-30 numheicd 145, of whom 10 were newly 
ajipointed The productive funds of the Univer- 
sity amounted to $1,959,155, and the income for 
the year was $1,154,354. The library contained 


about 75,000 volumes, of which 20,000 were gov- 
ernment documents. A new education building 
was completed during the year at a cost of $250,- 
000, as was also a woman’s building (for art, 
music, and home economics) costing $175,000; 
a woman’s gymnasium, costing $125,000, was 
under construction. President, George 11. Denny, 
Ph D . LL.D. 

ALASKA. A Territory of the United States, 
the largest area under the American flag of any 
of the noncontiguous territories and iiossessions 
It forms a great peninsula at the norihwestcin 
extremity of the North American Continent Its 
total area is 586,400 square miles. The capital is 
Juneau, population at census of 1920, 65,036 

An increase in the production of the fisheries 
and mines of Alaska left it in an improved eco- 
nomic condition at the end of 1028, and Govcrnoi 
Parks reported at the end of the fiscal year 1929 
that conditions continued satisfactory 

Fisuebies The most conspicuous feature of the 
fishing industry in 1928 was the increase of the 
catch of salmon by about 86 per cent over that 
of 1927. This was due above all to heavy runs of 
the red salmon in Western Alaska and of pink 
salmon in the southcasierii portion of the Ter- 
ritory. The product of the fisheries attained the 
value of $54,545,588 for 1928, thus exceeding that 
of the year previous by $14,382,288 The total 
in either year included added value imparted by 
such manufacturing proccssiMi a ■ " • - The 

value of the fisli catch of 1 928 as • ly the 

fishermen was placed at $17,343,000 for 1928 
Of this value, salmon and licinng made up the 
chief part There weie landed in 1928, 517,069,- 
403 pounds of salmon and 134,020,216 pounds of 
herring The number of jicrhons cinjiloyed in 
the comuieicial fisheries, 31,086 for 1928, cv- 
cceded by 2214 the numbei so employed in the 
jear pieceding The majoiity of these people, 17,- 
326, were whites, the .\Iask*an native fislici v em- 
ploy ces uumlicied 5014, and the remainder of 
those engaged were Filipinos, .Japanese, (liincse, 
Mexicans, and Negiocs The canned salmon juo- 
duced in 1928 fuimshcd 90 per tent of the value 
of the entire ycai’s pioduct of the fibheiies 

In the canning of salmon alone were employed 
24,428 persons There wore canned 0.083,903 cases 
of salmon, in value $45,383,885 This was the 
product of 153 canneries, as .ig.T t' 145 can- 
neries that operated in 1927. '| • _ canning, 

there was a considerable industry in the curing 
of salmon Fewer w'crc treated by the mild-cuniig 
process than in preceding years, but a total of 
,58.50 tieiccs, in value $1,101 871, wen* pioduccd 
Progress was made in the utilization of the waste 
of the salmon canneries to yield by-products, and 
fertilizer to the value of $44,109 and oil to that 
of $10,420 were produced. The herring fishery 
made a higher yield in 1928 than in 1927, owing 
partly to the discovery of herring in large quan- 
tity near Dutch Harbor. There were produced in 
1928, 16,165,596 pounds of Scotch-cured herring, 
which with otlier products of the herring fislicry, 
attained the value of $3,098,457. 

A falling-off in the catcli of the halibut flshei y 
in 1928 attracted new attention to the efforts of 
the International Halibut Commission, which for 
some years had been engaged in study of the 
state of the fishing grounds adjacent both to 
Alaska and to the western shore of Canada. The 
piobability was suggested by the Governor of 
Alaska that, for the restoration of the halibut, a 
protracted restriction of fishing would be re- 
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quircd. God fishing in Alaska likewise fell off in 
1928, as did also whaling There were engaged 
in whaling in 1928, 230 persons. Whales taken 
numiieied 402 The yield of oil was* Sperm, 93,- 
750 gallons, other, 730,050 gallons The entire 
value deriv^ from the whale catch was $464,- 
274 for 1928, as against $622,412 for 1927. 

Sealing and Fubs The Bureau of Fisheries 
took its annual count of the fur seals at the 
Pribilof Islands in August, 1928 It reported 871,- 
513 seals This number indicated an increase of 
62,023 over the total reported in 1927 As com- 
pared with 132,000 seals leported in 1911, at 
the time when the United States Government 
took control of the task of watching the lierds, 
their numbers had multiplied about six fold The 
policy of killing only the bachelor seals for their 
skins was continued. Ttestrieted killing on this 
plan yielded 31,090 skins in 1928, a numlier 
greater by 24 per cent than the kill of 1927 
Fewer skins were sold than were taken, sales in 
1028 totaled 28,020 skins and yielded .$896,383 

Mineral Production. Gold and copper, the 
two dominant mineral products, were more ac- 
tively mined in 1929 than in 1928 The increase 
in gold production followed on an increase for the 
year 1928, over that of 1027 In the case of copper, 
the value of the product of 1929 was about equal 
to that of the yield of 1027, and thus simply 
maiked a recovery from the reduced total for 
1028 Coal, third in point of yearly value among 
the mineral jiroducts, yielded less in 1920 than 
in 1928 

The value of the mineral output of the Ter- 
ritory for 1020, as approximated by the Depart- 
ment of the liitenoT, w-as as follows Gold, $7,- 
748,000, copper, $7,233,000, silver, $240,000, 
coal, $496,000, other minerals, lead, petroleum, 
marble, tin, and platinum included, $388,000. To- 
tal, $16,105,000 

The mineral products of the Territory at- 
tained for 1028 the aggregate value of $14,061,- 
000, as against $14,.304,000 for 1927 The yield of 
the copper mines fell off sharply for 1928, us to 
value, thus prolonging a decline that had gone 
on year by year from 1024 without halt The 
valiie of copper mined in 1028 was $5,965,000, as 
against $7,2,'50,000 for 1027 Copper mines were 
operated in but two localities, Kennecott, In the 
Cojiper River district, and Ijatouche Island The 
diminished value of the product of 1028 was as- 
cribed 111 part to the factor of price but also to 
the absence of newly discovered deposits of the 
giade leqiiiaite to take the plaie of the old The 
production of gold, on the other hand, increased 
so much in 1028, as compared with 1927, as to 
make up the greater part of the aggregate loss in 
yearly mineral yield occasioned by the decline 
of the copper indiistiy There was piodiiced in 
1928, $6,84.5,000 of gold, as against $5,927,000, the 
value of the yield of 1927 The value of the gold 
production of 1928 thus surpassed that of the 
copper production and became for the first time 
in a number of years the chief element in the 
mineral yield The year was remarkable in gold 
milling tor the further reason that, while the 
placer yield of gold hud long exceeded that from 
the lode workings, the position was reversed in 
1928, the lode yield exceeding the placer. Pro- 
duction of silver 111 the Territory was adversely 
affected by the copper decline, as the greater pait 
of the silver produced, normally some 75 per 
cent, comes fiom ores worked primarily for cop- 
per. The value of silver was estimated at $273,- 


000 recovered in 1928, as against $356,000 in 
1927. A limestone quarry capable of yielding sev- 
eral thousand tons a day was opened in 1928 on 
Dali Island, 50 miles west of Ketchikan, as a 
source of supply for a cement plant near Seattle, 
Washington. The production of lead, marble, tin, 
and platinum went on in 1928 on a small but 
increasing scale. 

Coal Mtnvng. There were mined in 1928 125,- 
289 tons of coal, in value $624,000. The total coal 
yield for 1928 was some 20 per cent in excess of 
that for 1927, which in its turn had surpassed 
that of any earlier year. The coal was mined al- 
most entirely in the Matanuska field, near An- 
chorage, and 111 the Healy River area, near Fair- 
banks, both of which were served by tiie Alaska 
Railroad The only petroleum production re- 
ported for 1028 was that from about Katalla, 
near the Bering River, where a number of shal- 
low wells yielded an oil of paraffin base in small 
quantity, which was refined for the market near 
at hand 

Finance The balance in the Territorial treas- 
ury on June 30, 1929, was $1,059,153. The as- 
sessed valuation of incorporated towns in 1929 
was $23,444,571, and exceeded their assessed val- 
uation of 1027 by $753,885 Deposits in the ter- 
ritorial and national banks rose to $12,754,500 
at the end of June, 1920, from $12,196,500 at the 
end of June, 1928 

Tbansportation As rendered in the Gover- 
nor’s report for the fiscal >enr 1929, the annual 
deficit of the Alaska Railroad, the great govern- 
ment-owned line of the Territory, increased anew 
The receipts of the railroad iar the year were 
less by $950,712 than the expenditures, capital 
chargf>R not included The gross revenue was 
$1,269,634 The rise in deficit vas ascribable to 
decreased gross revenue This in turn resulted 
from a decline in shipments of machinery and 
construction supplies, only partly overcome by 
heavier shipments of coal In order to promote 
colonization along the railroad line, a icpresenta- 
tive was engaged to travel among farming com- 
munities of the western United States 

Roads and Trails The Territorial and Federal 
authorities in eooperation built in 1928, 45 miles 
of load, 48^^ of sled road, and 104 miles of 
trail , 65 miles of road were surfaced There were 
under maintenance 1271 miles of road, 84 of 
tramway, 742 of sled road, 4389 of permanent 
trail, and 736 of telephone line. Airplane land- 
ings to the numbei ot 27 also weie maintained 
Expenditures of 1928 for all these activities 
amounted to $1,447,164 

Aviation The steady progress made by com- 
mereial aviation as a method of transportation 
in the Territory had gone on for about seven 
years It is encouiaged by the Territorial gov- 
ernment’s expenditure of about 30 per cent of 
its road appropriation for the construction of 
landing fields There were in 1929, 67 landing 
fields in the interior, and flying was maintained 
at all seasons of the year 

Education For the needs of the Territorial 
schools 111 the twu-\ear peiiod, 1020-1030, an ap- 
propriation of $1,074,300 was made by the Tci- 
ritorial Legislature Out of this appiopriation 
were drawn also the expenses of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines. The Ter- 
ritorial school system was supplemented by Fed- 
eral schools maintained out of government funds 
derived fiom taxes and other sources within 
Alaska Tke number of schools operating in 1928- 
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21) includod hifi'h Rchonln, 15, elementary, 80 
Teachers nuinhored 235 , pupils, 5032 There were 
111 addition a svsteiii of schools opeiated by the 
Kcdcial (lovernnient for the especial education of 
the natives; such schools numbered 97 and had 
3832 enrolled pupils and 177 teachers 
PoiiTiCAL Events The Territorial Legislature 
passed a resolution favoring the construction of 
an international highway jiassing through Can- 
ada and connecting Alaska and the United States 
The supervision of the reindeer industry of the 
Territoiy was transferred by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Intel lor, effective Nov. 1, 1929, from 
the Ollice of Education to the Territorial Cov- 
einoi See Em’Loii \Tn)N , also Earthquakes 
ALBANIA, al bfi'nl-n A kingdom in the Bal- 
kans consisting of the former Turkish provinces 
of Scutaii and Yanina and pails of the Tuikish 
vilayets of Monastir and Kassova Capital, Tir- 
ana', leigiiing King, Zog I 
The boundaries were fixed as a lesult of the 
\ioik of an international commission appointed 
in 1922, which did not complete its labors, how- 
ever, until 1925 The probable area of the coiin- 
tiy IS estimated at about 17,347 square miles, 
the population is estimated at 833,818, of whom 
583,729 were Mohamniedan, 181,051 Creek Cath- 
olic, and 88,730 Boman Catholic The country is 
divided into eight provinces named after the chief 
towns The latter, with their estimated popula- 
tions, are as follows Tirana, 18,800, Scutaii, 
23,800, Koryt/a, 25,800, Elhasan, 10,400, Aigv- 
rocastro, 12,000, Bcrat, 3500 Valona, 0300, 
and J)nin770, 5100 The piineipal lace gronjis are 
the Clu'gs in the Noitli and the losks in the 
South Ajincultuie is veiy piimitive and large 
tracts of land leniain uiieultiv atod The chief 
]>iodue(s uie tobacco, timber, hides, futs, w’ool, 
olive oil, corn, and cattle The mineral wealth is 
rcput(‘d to be considerable although almost cn- 
tiiely undeveloped Diillings foi oil have seemed 
to indicate its presence in commercial quantities 
A co.arse native cloth is manufactured from wool, 
but for the inost pait such manufactures as exist 
in the country pertain to the w’oiking up of 
agricultural products 

Albania has been handicapped by natural con- 
ditions — ^mountains, primitive loads, lack of rail- 
roads, and undeveloped natural resources As an 
agricult iiral eountiy, wutli practically no native 
industries, it is entirely dependent on impoits 
of manufactured goods The latest returns foi 
comnicice, those for the calendar year 1927, 
showed imports of $4,784,843 and exports of $2,- 
144,189, leaving an unfavorable trade balance of 
$2,620,854 The chief articles of import for 1027 
weie cotton manufactures, woolen goods, sugar, 
rice, cofTce, machinery, kerosene, gasoline, and 
leather The chief articles of export for the same 
year were cheese, grains, eggs, skins and hides, 
lambs, and wool Italy bins moat of the exports 
and supplies moat of the imports The budget for 
1028-20 provided for expenditures of 28,084,422 
gold fiancs and revenues of 28,845,000 gold 
fiancs (one gold fianc=:$0 193 par value) 
HissToby. The independence of Albania fiom 
Tin key was proclaimed and recognized in 1912 
and Prince William of Wied accepted an invita- 
tion to become King At the outbreak of the 
Woild ^^nr, he lett the country, which then fell 
into a state of anarchy On June 3, 1917, it was 
again declared independent by General Ferrero, 
in charge of the Italian forces in the country, and 
a provisional republican government established 


at Durazzo The Bepublic was changed to a mon- 
archy by a constituent assembly on Sept 1, 1928, 
and Ahmed Zogu, the President of the Republic, 
was proclaimed King with the title Zogu or Zog 
I He is also sometimes referred to as Scander- 
beg III His regime was generally recognized by 
the European Powers, despite the continuance of 
a defensive alliance Ins former administration 
had concluded with Italy, Nov 22, 1027 A new 
constitution, pi oninlgated Nov 22, 1928, jiro- 
vided tor the Chamber of Deputies, elected on the 
basis of one deputy for every 15,000 inhabitants, 
and the ('ouncil of State of ten members chosen 
by the King fiom candidates ])rcsented by the 
Prime Minister, the Piesident of Parliament, and 
the Minister of Justice 

Albania, during 1029, was comparatively peace- 
ful and a number of public improvements and 
financial leforms were earned out The severe 
drought of 1928, which destroyed many of the 
crops, adversely affected the budget for 1029 and 
the King secured a three-year moratorium on 
debt payments on the Italian loan of 1928 He 
also reduced the army, eliminated siiperfluoiis 
oflicials, and in geneial initiated a programme of 
rigid economv A civil code pi oninlgated in 
March piovided for the registration of all mar- 
riages and divorces with the civil authorities, 
abolished polygamy among the Moslem tubes, 
and provided for the regulation of icligious iites 
and sei vices tliroiighoiit the couiitiv The Tmle- 
pendent Albanian Orthodox Chinch was estab- 
lished by secession fiom the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate The Moslem Chin ch elected an Albunian 
Caliph to replace the defunct Caliphate once 
vested iii the sultans of Turkey The Moslem 
hodftth, or piiests, were foiced to leiitc the Koi.in 
in Albanian instead of Arabic 
With religion thus nationalized, steps W’cie 
taken to model nize the land svsteni, whidi was 
still feudal in nature, much of the bind being in 
the possession of a small land-owning class Kf- 
foils weie also inaugurated to nioderni/e meth- 
ods of agriculture, to combine the two Albanian 
dialects into n common language, and to extend 
the public woiks jiiogi.immc Constiuctioii of a 
new loyal palace, to cost .>1,800,800, was com- 
menced and the fiist building constiiicted by the 
United States on foreign soil for the use of its 
diplomatic and consular repiesentatives was com- 
pleted at Tirana It was announced that the (lov- 
einmeiit had gi anted a monopoly on oil sales to 
an Italian company, Agip, which privately agreed 
with the Standard Oil com])anies to puichase 
from them all of the oil sold in Albania 

Political difficulties, arising in connection with 
■ ■ ' Parliament in October, were sum- 

of by the King A deputation of 
memders ot Parliament who presented a list of 
grievances to him was thrown into prison and 
several newspapeis daring enough to publish 
comments upon a cabinet ciisis weic suppiesscd 
ALBERTA, al-bOr'tu A iiorthwestcin prov- 
ince of Canada, formerly en*i-.-*"g of a large 
part of the Northwestern T • ■ i - , bounded on 
the east by Saskatchewan, on the west by Brit- 
ish Columbia, and on the south by the United 
States Area, 255,285 square miles, ])opulatioii 
in 1929, 848,000, us compared with 498,442 in 
1918 The rural population iii 1928 numbered 
374,614 and the uibaii, 232,970 Chief towns with 
their populations the census of 

1928 Calgary, 85, . « ■ (the capital), 

65,163; Lethbridge, 10,893; and Medicine Hat, 
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0536 The movement of population in 1027 was. 
births, 14,630; deaths, 5027; marriages 4703. 

The chief occupation of the province is agri- 
culture, but there are valuable deposits of coal, 
natural gas, and petroleum Besides the raising 
of giain, livestock and daiiyiiig aie the chiet 
industries The acieage under crop and the actual 
production of grains in 1928 were as follows' 
Wheat, 6,707, 526 acies, 155,662,000 biishelH, oats, 
2,340,263 acies, 88,257,000 bushels, barley, 545,- 
524 acres, 16,849,000 bushels, rye, 162,620 acies, 

2.680.000 bushels, llax, 6182, acres, 61,000 bush- 
els, peas, 1299 acres, 21,000 bushels, beans, 302 
acres, 3500 bushels, mixed giains, 14,094 acres, 

409.000 bushels The total acieage under cultna- 
tiuii in 1928 was 15,320,155 and the total value of 
pioduetion was $264,607,299 Accuiding to csti- 
niateSj Albeita has 14 pei ciMit of the coal lesciAo 
of the vvoiid The 1928 piuductuiii was 7,335,489 
tons, the 1927 pioduetion, 6,934,162 tons, valued 
at $21,982,058 Jn 1927 the \alue ol the natural- 
gas output was $3,586,533 The pioduetion oi pe- 
tioleuni was 318,741 bairels, \alued at $1,185,- 
948 The total value of all minei al pi oductioii iii 
1929 was $32,367,781 (jiioliiniiiaiy iiguies) 

The cxecutixe powei is iioinmally vested in a 
lieuteiiant-goveiuor a])puinted by the Uoininion 
go\ ernniciil, but it actually lests in an e\ecuti\e 
council, or cabinet Legislative power is in the 
Assemhly, whieh is elected by duett vote, includ- 
ing woman sudiagu Of the 59 meiiibeis in the 
Legislatuie in 192<, thcie weio 43 United Faini- 
eis ot Albeita, 7 Libeials, 6 Laboiites, and 5 
Uonsei vatives Albeita is lepieseiited in the Do- 
minion I’atliainciit at Ottawa by 6 nunnbeis iii 
the Keinite and 16 in the House tit Coniniuiis K\- 
peiiditiiies III 1927 totaled $12, 479, .181 and lev- 
eiitieh, $12,2(»3,401 The bonded indebtedness in 
1927 was .$90,890, 4.')8 Lieutenant Ooveiiioi in 
1929, J)i V\ Kgbeit, Ptiine Miuistei, John K 
Bi owiilee 

UibTOUV Among the outstanding dcvclopnieiits 
in the piovince in 1929 weie the inauguiutioii of 
an old-age-pension ia,vsteii], the development ot a 
nioveinent tor e\teiision ot the noithein bouiidaiy 
to the bhoies ol the Aictie and the signing at 
Ottawa on DeceiiilKu 1,") of un agieeiiient with 
the Federal goveinmeiit piovidiiig ioi the le- 
tuiii to the piovince of its natural lesourees The 
ugieeincnt was to be ratified by both Dominion 
Pailiameiit and the Provincial J^ogislaturo betoie 
becoming efiectiv^e The seveie di ought in the 
Canadiaii piaiiie piuviiices duiing the buiuiiier 
was mitigated to a coiibideiable extent m Al- 
beita lijcc Canada 

ALCOHOL. See Ciiemimrv, Industhiat. 

ALCOHOLISM See PitoiiiuiTioN 

ALFALFA. The inoduetiuii ol alfalfa hay iii 
the United States iii 1929 was estimated by the 
Depaitiiicnt of AgiieulLure at 29,847,000 tons os 
compaied with 29,135,000 tons in 1928 The pro- 
duction by States for the yeai was not available 
Largely ilue to diseases, cbpecially wilt, the acre- 
age of alfalfa and the production ot alfalfa huy 
declined to some extent duiing leceiit years in 
some ot the leading piodueing sections ot the 
noithein Aiissibbippi V'alley, but hiebiaska, a 
leading *' '• . iState, lepoited a yield of 

2.717.00 ■ . ■ hay in 1929, ail iiiei ease 

of 84,000 tons over the yield of the pioccding 
yeai On Octobei 15, the estimated average price 
of alfalfa hay received by producers was $13 84 
jMir ton, oi $l 02 above the average piioe on Oct 
15, 1028 A new mai ket-news scivice on alfalfa 


hay, established during the latter part of the 
year by the Department of Agriculture, consists 
in issuing each Tuesday reviews of market con- 
ditions in the leading pi oduciug ai eas and includ- 
ing prices of the principal grades at the most im- 
portant markets in the West and Southwest 

The pioduetion of alfalfa seed in 1929 w’as 
placed at 717,800 bubhels, as against 532,400 
bubhels the yeai before, repieseiiting an iiicieasu 
ot 35 [lei cent. Thu aveiage annual pioduetion is 
about 930,000 bushels The avciage yield per 
acre was estiiualed at 2 78 bushels, oi only 0 1 
bushel above the avoiage aeie yield in 1928 
The area devoted to the ciop in 1929 was 258,400 
acres, while the preceding yeai the aiea was only 
198,900 acres The highest aveiage yield per acie, 
4 5 bushels, was rcpuited tiom Atirona and the 
lowest, 1 9 hUblieJb, fiom Utah Idaho and Colo- 
lado each icported an average yield of 4 bushels 
jiei acre for the State All leading seed-piodue- 
ing States except Utah reported inei eased yields 
The leading States and their yields were as fol- 
lows Utah, 107,000 bushels, Arizona, 100,000 
bushels, Idaho, 92,000 bushels, Montana, 72,000 
bushels, South Dakota, 58,800 bushels, and Kan- 
sas, 50,000 bushelb These States produced about 
twu-thiids ot the yeai’s ^leld In neieiigc, Utah 
led with 55,000 acres, tolluwed by Montana with 

30.000, South Dakota with 28,000, Idaho with 

23.000, and Arizona with 22,000 acres On Oeto- 
liei 15, the estimated aveiage puce leieived by 
giowcis was $11 (i8 pci bnbhcl, us agaiiibl $10 71 
oil Oct 15, 1928 During the fiscal jeai ended 
June .10, 1929, the iiiipoits ot allulla wed 
amounted to l,i4(»,000 luiuiids, im hiding 465,200 
jiuiiiids lioiii ICstonia, 317,900 jiouikIs tiom Ai- 
geiitiiia, 198, .500 pounds lioin Ociiiiaii^v, but piac- 
liiallj all of luikcstan oiigni, and 154,000 
pounds fiom Canada Duung the b»unc* pci rod, 

817,000 poiiiidb weie cs.])oitcil 

ALGEHIA A colony of France forming polit- 
ically a pait of France itself, bituatcd in nui th- 
em Africa It compiiseb the two gieai divisions 
of Koitliern and Southeiii Algeria, whiih iii tuiii 
arc divided us follows Koithcin Algeria into 
the depai tmciits ot Algiers, Uiaii, and Constan- 
tine Southern Algeria into the ieiiitories of 
Am Sciru, Ghardaia, Touggouit, and the Oases 
of Suliuia Of the total aiea cbtiniated at 1,069,- 
000 square miles, all but 222,206 bquaic miles 
aie dcseit, population, imludiiig miliiaiy forces, 
ueeordiug to the eeiibus ot Mai 7. 1926, 6,063,496, 
of whom .5,521,271 weie in >ioithein Algeria in 
1927 the estimated population was 6,130,000 The 
J:Curo{H!aiiB numbered 833,359 All but a small 
ft action of tlie population inhabited tlie towns 
and cities Chief towns with then populations fui 

1926 Algieis, 226,218, Oiuii, 150,301, Uoiistan- 
line, 93,733 (these thiec being, lespectivelj , the 
capitals of the provinces of the suiue name) , 
Bone, 51,895, Tleineeii, 26,758, Sidi-bel -Abbes, 
43,148, Blida, 24,758, Tizi Ou/on, 2044, Fliil- 
ip]>cville, 29,242, and Sutit, 26,677 

The luce gioupb in the native population aie 
principally Aiabs, Berbers, and Kabyles, and the 
prevailing religion is Mohammedanism The chief 
Chiistiaii church is the Boman Catholic which 
uiaiutaiiis an aichbishop and two bibhops In 

1927 tlieie wciu 1380 piimai} and intant schuolb, 
public and private, with 114,250 pupils Theie 
were also 17 establishiueiits tor secuiidaiy educa- 
tion with 9135 sludeiitb For highei education, 
theie IB a university at Algiers which had 1720 
students 111 tlie fall of 1027, and theie aic special 
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schools of commerce, hydrography, agriculture, 
and the fine arts. There are also nigher Moslem 
schools at Algiers, Constantine, and Tlemcen. 

Pbopuction. Algeria is primarily an agricul< 
tural country Aiable land in 1928 totaled 16,- 

708.000 acres, natural and improved pasture, 11,- 

021.000 acres, and the area under productive 
trees and shrubs, 534,000 acres The area and 
production of the principal crops in 1027 and 
1928 is shown in the accompanying table. 


ALGERIAN CROPS AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Crop 

Area 

• 

Production * 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Wheat 

8,469 

8,656 

28,323 

30,302 

Barley 

8,860 

3,411 

34,555 

39,718 

14,492 

Oats .. 

527 

601 

10,607 

Corn 

24 

23 

241 

261 

Potatoes 

24 

27 

1,889 

1.668 

Giapevines . 

5JJ 

648 

212,169 

861.082 « 
4,118 • 

Olive orchards 

100* 

lOi* 

5,859 « 

Tobacco 

72 

65 

68,461 t 

58.000 r 

Cotton 

Dates 

12 

18 

1,912 t 
253.066 t 

3,346 t 


" Thousandi of acres 

^ Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated 
** Unit, gallon of uine 
< Algiers and Oran 
* Unit, gallon of oil. 
f Unit, pound 

As indicated by tlie table, cereals are by far 
the most important crops, followed by grapes Un- 
certain climatic conditions result in a laige ex- 
port surplus of cereals m some years, while in 
others imports of ceieals are required to make 
up for Cl op shortages in 1928 the agricultural 
situation was geiieially sutisfactoiy, the cereal 
crop exceeding local requirements and the wine 
crop being ut rccoid quantity, although below 
aveiagc in quality. Tlie govoiuiueiit was encour- 
aging the development ol silk cocoon production 
Livestock 111 1928 included 887, UUU cattle, 5,J97,- 
000 sheep, 2,920,000 goats, 89,000 swine, 104,000 
horses, 104,000 mules, 279,000 asses, and 173,000 
camels Wool production in 1928 totaled 38,704,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 30,800,000 iMiunds 
in 1927. 

The chief luineial pioducts aie nun ore 
and phosphates The output of non om in 1928 
was 2,023,000 iiietiic tuns (2,029,000 m 1927), 
of phosphates, 817,000 metric tons (847,000 in 
1927) lion pyrites, zinc, lead, copper, coal, and 
peti oleum aie other products. 

COMMEBcE Foreign trade in 1928 reached its 
highest level m eight years, exports amounting 
to ii> 15b, 03 1 , 000 and luipuits, to )M94,751,U0U The 
imports were 13 per cent higher than in 1927 
and the cxpoits, i4 pci cent highei Tiie tiade 
balance had been uritavoiabie every year since 
1919. Tlic chief imports in 1928 weie cotton fab- 
rics, metal niaiiulactures, automobiles, sugai, 
wheat, chemicals, and coal, the chid cxpoits, 
wine, lion oie, iish, sheep, phosphate rock, bai- 
ley, gloats (pearled gram), peas, and tobau'o 
leal About 79 pci cciii ut the iinpoits came liuiu 
France and 70 ]>ei cent of the exports went to 
that cuuutiy. Coik was the principal eximit to 
the United iStates Total declared expoits to the 
United States in 1928 amounted to j|S4, 379,009, 
a slight decline from 1927. 

Finance Government receipts in 1928 
amounted to 924,000,000 francs ($30,200,000), 
while loal expenditures were 790,500,000 tiaiics 
($31,200,000) Receipts and expenditures iii the 
1920 budget balanced at about 1,320,000,000 
francs ($51,700,000). The budget for posiAl, tele- 


graph, and telephone operations balanced at 153,- 

060.000 francs The sum of 1,017,000 francs was 
included in the general budget foi agiicultural 
experimental stations On Jan. 1, 1020, the public 
debt amounted to 830,000,000 Fiencli francs 
($32,536,000). On the same date, the total cover 
of bank notes was approximately 670,000,000 
francs and the note circulation was 1,777,484,000 
francs, as compared with 1,335,310,000 truncs on 
the same date in 1928. 

GuMMUNiGATiONS. Transportation facilities are 
of primary importance, particularly iii view of the 
vastriess of the country. As the railways arc in- 
adequate, the highways provide the only means 
of reaching many localities. Accordingly, their 
upkeep and the creation of new roads foi ni one of 
the major items ol the budget. Expciidituies on 
national highways, which in 1927 extended 3325 
miles, and on local and departmental roads and 
paths, totaling another 12,698 miles, were 46,- 

400.000 fiancH. There has been an encouraging 
increase m tlie length of the i ail ways, which in 
1927 totaled 2853 miles, of which 1965 in lies were 
state uaiied Gioss leceipts during 1928 amounted 
to 300,293,000 liancs in 1928, 4585 vessels ut 
7,758,900 net legistered tons entered Algeiian 
poits and 4915 vessels of 8,288,000 tons cleared 

Government The cential executive authoiity 
of the local government is the guveiiiur-geueial 
who diiects all the sei vices with the exception ot 
the uon-Mussuimaii dcpai tiueuts of public insti uc- 
tiou, justice, woiship, and the tieusuiy, which aie 
each under a separate ministiy The guvcinui- 
gcucial, with tlie minister of the interior, pie- 
pares the budget winch is voted by the so-called 
financial delegations and by the Supeiior Council 
The colony sends to the home Railiauieiit one 
jSenatoi and two Deputies tioiii each ot the thiee 
dcpai tmeuts. The Pailiumcnt at Fans has the 
sole light to legislate for Algeiia Goveiiioi- 
Geiieial in 1929, Fieite L. Ruiaes, appointed iii 
November, 1927. 

ALLEQB.ENY COLLEQE A eoedueatioiial 
mstitutiun of higher leaiiiing iii Meadville, I'a , 
nousectdi laii iii policy but uudui the patiuuagu 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 
1815. The enrollment lor the autumn ot 1929 
was 042, distributed as follows iScniois, 102, 
juniois, 138, sophomores, 185, ticshmeii, 212, 
and special, 5 The rcgisti atioii ioi the 1929 
suinmei session was 15b The iaculty iii the au- 
tumn ot 1929 uuiubcied 41 The piuiiuctive luiids 
ol the college amounted to $1,40U,UUU, and. the 
lucoiiic loi the yuai 1928-29 ivas j|)78b,Obl Two 
new buildings weie completed in 1929 Aitei 
Hall, a lucitutioii building, the gitt ut the late 
Flank A Arter of Cleveland, Ohio, and Catlisch 
Memuiial Hall, a lieshman dormitoiy for men, 
the gilt ut Mis Maigaiet E Cailibch ot biiiun 
City, Fa. VV E. Keis of Fasadenu, Calif, gave 
the college $50,000 lor the eulaigemeiit ut the 
Reis Libiaiy, which in 1929 contained 74,000 
volumes Fiesideiit, James A Beebe, D D., LL D. 

ALLEN, Euwin Wlst Aniciicaii ugiicultuial 
chemist, died Nov. 11, 1029, in Chicago, 111 He 
was born Oct. 28, 1864, in Amherst, Mass., and 
was graduated fxom the Massachusetts Agiicul- 
tural College and Boston Univeisity in 1885, 
study mg later at the Univeisity of Guttiiigeii. In 
1890 he entered the service of the U. B. Depait- 
ment ot Agriculture, becoming assistant diiector 
m the Othce of Experiment Stations in 1893 and 
chief in 1916. From 1895 to 1924, he was editor- 
in-chief of the Eipperwient 8tat%on Record, and 
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in 1026 he became editor of the Journal of Agrp- 
cultural Research, With Dr. Alfred Charles True 
(q.v.). Dr. Allen organized and conducted the 
agriculture depaitmciit of the New Intebnatioe- 
AL Yeau Book from its loundation in 1890. lie 
was also an editor in the department of agricul- 
tuie of the New Intebmatiunal Eecyclof^uia 
and its iSLPrLEMEM', also contributing many of 
the articles. 

ALLIANCE FBANCAISE, F£o£batiun 
UE V All association oi clubs and gioups lormed 
for the puiposo of encouraging and lurtheiiiig 
the study and cultivation of the Eieuch language, 
literature, art, and history in the United Btates 
it was established in 1902, and in 1929 comprised 
more than 250 local branches, including h'lench 
Alliances, alhliated societies, and French clubs 
in univeisities, colleges, and schools. Six new 
groups were added to the federation during 1929. 
Each year the Alliance Fran^aibc brings from 
Fiance one or more lectureis who aie prepaied 
to speak betoie all the alQliated societies and 
clubs wishing to hcai them it also oiganizcs 
leetuie touis ioi distinguished Ficnch tiaveleis 
and for Fiencli lectuieis who live in Ameiica, 
assists in oviiiii/ing couises in the French lan- 
guage and liu i.iiiiu in uoopeiatioii with the lead- 
ing univeisities, and encourages its groups to 
engage in dianiatic peiloimances and debates m 
Fieneh. The olhcial lectuiers fiom France during 
the season 1928-29 came undei the auspices ol 
the Fedeiatiou de rAlliance Fiaiiyuise, the 
Fi ance-Aniei loa {Society, and the Ameiican So- 
ciety oi the Ficnch Legion oi Uonoi. They weie 
Daniel Michenot, piolessor oi diction and lec- 
tuiei at the Univeisity of iStiassbuig, and Fiantz 
Fuiick-Brcntano, membci of the institut de 
Fiance, who has acquiied a wide reputation us 
a histoiiaii, his best kiumn wuiks being La 1 tc 
a la JiastUlc, L6gendv8 et Archives de la Bastille, 
and Les Lettics de Cachet. The federation's As- 
s(‘mbl^e G^nerale, attended by repiesentativus of 
the various gioups, was held at the Hotel Fla/a, 
New \ork City, Api G, 1929 The oilicial peiiod- 
icals oi the oigaiii/atioii are L'Bcho de la Feder- 
ation and Bulletin O^iciel Ulhcers in 1929 weic 
Frank D Pavey, piesident, William Nelson 
Ciomwell, general vice president. Albeit Blum, 
president oi the executive committee, James N 
B. Hill, tieasuicr, and Felix Weill, geneial se- 
cietary. Headquaiteis aie at 32 Nassau Street, 
New iork City. 

ALLOYS. See Ciiemiutuv, Inuustuial; hlEX- 

ALLUKUl 

ALSACE-LOBEAINE, arzas'ldi'an'. The 
provinces taken from Fiance by Germany after 
tlie Franco-Prusbiau War oi 1870-71 and rcstoicd 
to France aftei the Armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, 
constituting at piesent the three French depait- 
ments oi Bas-llhiu, Haut-Khiii, and Moselle. To- 
tal aiea, 5005 sqiiaie miles, total population in 
1920, 1,795,100. The area and population are dis- 
tributed among the thiee depaitments as follows 
Bas-lihm (foimerly Lowei Alsace), 1848 squaie 
miles and 070,985 inhabitants, Uaut-Khiu (ioi- 
inerly Lppei Alsace), 1354 squaie miles and 
490,054 inhabitants, Moselle (formeily Lor- 
raine), 2403 square miles and 033,451 inhabit- 
ants. Alsace-Loiiaine contams the only peti oleum 
fields oi commeicial impoitanee in France, but 
supplies only about 10 per cent of the total con- 
sumption. iron ore is mined in large quantities. 
Potash production was affected favorably by the 
agreement between the Alsatian and German 


mines for a division of the world maiket. In Jan- 
uary, 1920, the autonomy of the port of Strass- 
buig was established. 

The autonomist movement in Alsace i cached 
a ciitical biage caily in 1929, as a result oi by- 
elections held 111 the depaitmeiit of Haut-iUim 
Januaiy 13 and 20. Autonomist candidates weie 
elected by large majoiities to the two seats iii 
tlie Fiencli Chambei oi Deputies left vacant by 
the refusal of the Chamber to seat the Alsatian 
deputies, Bickliu and llosse, who were convicted 
at Colmai in May, 1928, of engaging in an auton- 
omist conspiracy. The elections were ioilowed 
by a two weeks’ debate in the Ficnch Chambei on 
the Alsatian quebtion, in which Premiei Poiucaie 
said that while France would respect the existing 
eonuection between Church and iStale in Alsace, 
she would insist upon the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

ALUMINUM. The value ol new aluminum pio- 
duced in the United States duiing 1928 was 
899,000, an inciease of 22 per cent, as coinpaied 
with 1927, when piiniaiy metal to the value oi 
$39,200,000 was pioduced The principal pi educ- 
ing plant was at Alasseiia, N )L , whcie approxi- 
mately 45 pel cent oi the metal made in the 
United Stales was iccovcied Duiing 1929 theie 
was elected at this plant a blooming and stiuc- 
tuial mill capable of ptoduciug, in the stioiig 
aluiiiiiium alloyb, btructuial shapes 14 inches in 
depth and 90 feet iii length In this mill, it was 
possible to handle blooming ingots t.i i i On 

Lo 3000 pounds The casting techni', 

as laige as these and heat-ti eating equipment and 
meth(Hls foi laige sliuctuial siiapes W'eie im- 
poitant developments in this held Besides the 
laige plant meiitioned, other important woiks 
weie at Niagaia Falls, N i , Alcoa, Teiiii., and 
Bodiii (Whitney), N C New pioduition iii 1929 
totaled 225,000,000 pounds, valued at $51,804,- 
000 . 

in addition to the new aluminum pioduced in 
1928, secondaiy metal to the value oi $22,083,000 
was 2)1 educed The domestic 2 '>iv:e obtained for 
aluminum ingot iii 192!), as in 1928, was 24 3 cents 
a pound The leason loi the iiii teased pioductiou 
oi aluminum in 1928 was due to its inci eased con- 
sumption by the automotive industiies and 2>i^i‘ 
ticulaily the wider adojition oi aluminum pistons 
and comiecting lods Also aluminum iuiiiituie 
had acquiied a position oi piomiiience and many 
lailioads had adopted aluminum chans as stand- 
aid equipment iii dining eais, w^hile iiistallatioiis 
weie being made ol aluminum fuiniture in oHices 
and libiaiies 

The 11112)01 tb of aluinuium metal, beia2), and al- 
loy in 1928 weie 48 2 )ei cent less in quantity than 
in 1927, and im 2 >urts of hollow' waie weie 13 pet 
cent less than iii the pievious year. In 1929 the 
impoits of metal, seiap, and alloys ot aluminum 
amounted to 48,370,921 iiounds valued at $8,973,- 
233, us against 37,895,832 2 )ouuds in 1928. Manu- 
factuies in the foiui of plates, slieets, bais, etc,, 
amounted to 22,010 pounds, valued at $8724, 
hollow waie amounted to 123,024 pounds valued 
at $71,040, while othei manufactuies of aluminum 
weie valued at $872,908 The cxpoits of alu- 
minum, including bauxite, and other oies and 
c>ouccntrates, in 1929 weie valued at $11,897,308, 
as conqiaied with $12,102,402 in 1928 Thcie weie 
also included ingots, sciap, and alloys amounting 
to 013,300 pounds and valued at $117,345, 2 >lates, 
sheets, bars, strips, and lods amounting to 10,- 
418,751 2 >ounds and valued at $4,032,194, tubes, 
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moldings, cubtings, and other sliapes amounting 
to 2,460,508 pounds and valued at $738,370, 
tabic, kitchen, and hospital utensils valued at 
$708,407, and other aluminum manufactures 
valued at $2,374,703 

With the advent of large structural shapes, 
new uses for aluminum were found in street cars 
and motor trucks and also in the construction of 
cranes wheie a 50 per cent saving in weight was 
repoited in connection with a 10-ton crane In 
architecture, important applications of aluminum 
were made in the Chryslei Building in Mew Yotk 
City and in the Cathedial of Learning of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Alu- 
minum foi cables and tanks was being extensively 
used in the oil held, as well as aluminum paint 
for oil tanks Aluminum foil also was used in the 
oil liclds and rchuetieH of pieserving steel and 
wood Naturally, with the iiici eased an craft wn- 
struction in the United States, gi eater quantities 
of aluiniiiuiii and aluminum alloys found their 
way into this iiidu'itiy than evei previously. See 
METALLUltUY 

amebic A. See Anthhopoixiuy 

AMEBICAE ASSOCIATIONS AND SO- 
CIETIES. Koi various scicntihc and othei or- 
ganizations whose oilicial titles begin with the 
word American, see under the important descrip- 
tive woid of the title. 

AMEBICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. See 
Chemistry, Industrial. 

AMEBICAN LEGION. An (•i;>niii/,iliMii of 
World W'ai veteians chaitcred bx i iMigte-- in 
1019 Its purpose is “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, to maintain 
law and ordei , to fostez and peipetuate a 100 
pel cent Amciicanism, to picbeive the meiitoiies 
and incidents ol association in the Cieat Wai ; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to 
the community, fcitate, and nation, to combat the 
autociacy of both the classes and the masses, 
to make light the inabter of niiglit, to piomote 
peace and good will on earth, to safeguaid and 
transmit to posteiity the piinciples of justice, 
freedom, and demociacy, to coiiseciate and sam- 
tify the comiadcsliip of the luembeis by devotion 
to mutual helpfulness ” 

The eleventh annual conxcntion of the Legion 
was held Sept 30 to Oct 3, 1929, iii Ixiuisville, 
Ky Tlieie was an acci edited delegate attendance 
ot 1148, lepresciitiug cveiy State, the Distiict 
of Columbia, five teriitorial, and live foreign. 
Legion dcpai tiiients The retiring national com- 
mandei, Paul Y McNutt, in his annual repoit to 
the convention, cited the cairying out of tlie Le- 
gion’s objectives fur the yeai, us hxed by the 
preceding national convention The iccoveiy of 
monetary rewuids lor disability compensation, 
death compcnsatiun, insurance, adjusted com- 
pensation, and retiiement claims fur veterans 
totaling $4,127,225 for the 12-month period — ^the 
laigcst total foi a similar peiiod in the history 
of the Legion, pi ogress in inducing States to 
pass legislation of benefit to the orphaned and 
needy children of World War veterans; the par- 
ticipation of more than 300,000 boys under 17 
years of age in the junior baseball progiumme 
sponsored to the extent of $50,000 by the Ameri- 
can and National Baseball leagues , the enactment 
of amendments to the Adjusted Compensation 
Act and of legislation providing $9,250,000 foi 
the const! uction and improvement of the Veter- 
ans’ Buicau hospitals, the nation-wide campaign 
in favor of the adoption by Congress of the Wam- 


wright-Reed Resolution, which provides for a 
commission to draft legislation looking to a more 
equal distribution of burden in time of war, as 
summed up in the universal-service bill , and the 
passage ot a measure sponsored by the Legion 
providing for Cold Stai mothers and widows of 
American soldieis buried in h'laiice to visit the 
graves at government expense The national con- 
vention leaffiimed the Legion’s stand on promot- 
ing an adetjuate national defense and the bring- 
ing about of woild peace, and votetl to continue 
its interest iii military and commercial aviation 
and other broad progiammes of endeavor. 

Among the disiiiigui'<hed speakeis at the con- 
vention weie Maj. Ueii Peyton C. March, U. B. 
A., retiied, who seived as chief of stall of the 
U. fc> Army duiiiig the Woild War, Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, U SN , letiied, Gen Chailes P. 
Bummerall, U. S. A , Serg. Samuel Woodlill, 
selected by Gen. John J Pei slung as one ot the 
greatest outstanding lieiocs of the Woild War, 
Piank T Hines, diiector of tlie U. S Veterans’ 
Bureau, Petei Biady, lepic'ien ting the Auiei lean 
Fedeiation ot Labor, Judge Jxenebaw M Landis, 
and Gov. Klein 1) Sainpbon of Keiitiickj A dis- 
tinguibhed Polish delegation headed by Col S 
Zalioiski attended the conveiition 

The olhcial publication ol the national oigaii- 
izatiou is Thi Amctxtan Legion, Monthly^ pub- 
lished at 2457 Last Washington Street, Indian- 
aiMilis, Jnd ihe membeiship oi the Legion on 
Aug Jl, 1929, was 782,117 The Ameiicaii Le- 
gion Auviliaiy, composed oi motlieih, wives, 
daughters, and sisteis oi Legion membeih, had 
a iiiembeisliip of 329,213 The olliceis of the Le- 
gion, elected loi the yeai 1929-JO, vveie O L 
Bodenhamei, LI Doiado, Aik, national coin- 
niaiidei , Milt B taiiipbell, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
John J Dugan, Wilmington, Del , Frank Schoble, 
Jl , Wyiicote, Pa, Willis M Biewei, Pontiac, 
Midi, and Morton M David, Denvei, Colo, na- 
tional vice comniaiideis, the Rev Geoige F 
Lettell, D D , Macedon, N i , national chaplain. 
The following loui national utliceis Lontinued in 
oflliee James F. Baiton, Foit Dodge, Iowa, na- 
tional adjutant, Scott W Jmeas, iiavaiia. 111, 
national judge advocate. Bowman Lldei, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, national treasurer, and Lbeii 
Putnam, Wellesley Fauns, Mass, national his- 
torian The peimaneiit headquarteis of the Le- 
gion are in the War Meinoiial Building, iiidiaii- 
anolis, Ind 

AMEBICAN BEVOLUTION ANNIVEB- 
S ABIES. See c;]!a.EUUAT]ONb 

AMHEBST COLLEGE An institution for 
the higher education ot men iii Amheist, Mass, 
tuunded in 1821. For the autumn term ol 1929, 
appioximately 720 students weie eni oiled, iii- 
cludmg Fellows, 11, giaduate atiidents, 13, 
seniors, 153, juniors, 171; sophoinoies, 159, 
freshmen, 201, and provisionally eni oiled, 14 
The active faculty, exclusive of administrative 
officers, emeritus professors, and those on leave, 
numbered 7J. The productive funds of the col- 
lege amounted to $7,594,777, and the income tor 
tlie year was $741,847 The library contained 
102,000 volumes During the yeai, the Geoige 
William and Kate Ellis Reynolds Lectuieship 
Fund was established by a gift of $142,000. Piesi- 
dent, Artliur Stanley Pease, Ph D. 

AMMONIA. See Fertilizers 

Pernicious In the Uunohener 
mediatntaohe Woohenaohrtft for August 10, Hof- 
ferber compares human pernicious anaemia to the 
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infectious aniemia of the horse. The parallel is 
very close, although thus far the characteristic 
tongue in the human form has not been en- 
countered in the horse The alterations found 
after death in the equine form, although scanty, 
agree with the few changes found in man, and 
are not at all specific The blood picture differs 
but slightly in the two forms Thus far, only 
three equine cases have been subjected to the 
liver treatment and apparently the results were 
equal to those seen so freely in mankind Blood 
production was stimulated while blood disinte- 
gration was checked The piincipal difference 
naturally is in the mode of origin, but while in 
the horse it is due to infection and nothing com- 
]iarablc has yet been found in inaii, it is not un- 
likely that the study of the equine disease may 
in the end throw light on the human foim Tians- 
mission from horse to horse is evtrcinely irregu- 
lai, follows no definite laws In discussion. Dr 
Hesse ])ointcd out that the liver tieatment was 
of \alue in other than pernicious amcrnia in 
mankind, so that in claiming identity we should 
not place too much stiess on i espouse to treat- 
ment 

Nati.bf of the Cubativf Action of Liver 
Kxtraci This subject was discussed at length at 
the session of the Biological Section of the Ham- 
burg Medical Union, June 4 {KhinHche Worhm- 
sdirtfi, September 10) Kven in healthy subjects, 
li\ei e\tiait w'lll increase the iiumliei of the red 
cells of the blood Kahr was unable to belieie 
that the evtract can prevent the causes of the 
holution of the red cells which characterizes the 
disease and to him, the piinciplc of the cine 
suggests that iinohed in the action of Mtamins 
in deficieiicv diseases Lichtwit/ ^et did not feel 
assutcil that all cases of peinuious uiia'iiiia aie 
periii.uieiitlv cuialile by Iner e\.tiact VVohlwill, 
speaking as a jiathologist, notes that iieriiicious 
amemiH is less frequently seen in the dead house 
than liefoie the liver tieatment was iiitKaliiced 
IMschen mentioned one ease in whidi pushing 
the e\tiact in laige doses wms lesponsible for a 
veiy gieat iin lease of led tells, aiul Re,\e ic 
poited a similai expeiience SclioLtinuller had 
seen but one failuie in bO cases tieated Extii- 
patioii of the sjdeeii is no loiigei piaeticed in 
this disease, but uLfoiding to G^hlecker it is well 
to add tiaiisfiisions to Iner extract in severe 
eases, a xuwv which was aecoided the support oi 
lleglei 

ANALYSIS, UiiEMicAL See Ciifaiistry 

ANAPLASMOSIS. See \ fterinauy Mldi- 
ClNh 

ANDORRA, an-dbi'r<i One of the smallest 
republics in the world, undei the joint sii/eiaiiity 
of the Flench Piesideiit .iiid the Spanish Bishop 
of Uigel, situated in a \allcv of the rvreiiws 
Area, 101 sqiiaie miles, pojiulation, r)231, scat- 
tered in SIX villages The inhabitants speak Cata- 
lan and ate Roman Catholics The govei iinieiit is 
iiiidei a council of 24 inemlKTs which nominates 
the Fust Syndic in whom is vested the executive 
jiowei A good road runs from the Spanish frontier 
to Andoiia. In 1020 it was rcpoited that an at- 
tempt of the Spanish tloveiiiment to levy troops 
111 Andoiia was met with a threat of iiiined oj»- 
position fioni the iiihabitants I’he little Republic 
maintains a standing army of 50 men. 

ANDOYER, Marie IIfnki Fiench astioii- 
onici, died <lune 12, 1020. lie was born in Pans, 
Oct 1, 1862 He entered the £cole Normalc Super- 
leure in 1881, and devoted himself to the study of 


pure mathematics From 1885 to 1802, he was at- 
tached to the observatory at Toulouse and was 
also a professor in the faculty of science Tie was 
recalled to Paris in 1892 to deliver a course of 
lectures on mathematical astronomy and celestial 
mechanics and to share in the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the faculty of science He was appointed 
piofessor at the Sorbonne in 1903. In 1910 he suc- 
ceeded to membership in the Bureau dcs Longi- 
tudes, and on the death of Radan in 1011 suc- 
ceeded him as editor of the ConnatsKance des 
Temps The substance of Andoyer’s teaching is 
emlxKiied in two woiks, Cours d'astronotme (vol. 
1 , 3d cd , 1923, vol ii, 2d ed , with A I-am- 
bert, 1924) and Coura de mdoamque c6lea1e (2 
vols, 1923, 1926) His last important work was 
8ur la throne analyUgue du movement de la lune 
Andoyer*8 chief interest was in the mathematical 
aspect of astronomy, and in addition to his 
strictly astronomical writings, he recomputed and 
published, lielween 1911 and 1928, fundamental 
logarithmic and trigonometrical tables He was 
elected an associate of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1914 He was also an Officer of the 
J^gioii of TTonoi 

ANDRASSY, Juiius Hungarian diplomat 
and statesman, died June 11, 1929, in Budapest 
Count Andrassy was born June 30, I860, the son 
of a ITiinganaii stutesmcin He entered the Reichs- 
tag when 21 and later w'as siieeessively Under- 
secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Education, 
and one of the leadeis of the coalition which 
In ought about the fall of the Liberal Sisja min- 
istry, and from 1906 to 1909 was Minister of the 
Interior in the compromise Wekcrle cabinet 
Three years later, he represented Austria in a 
diplomatic endeavor to prevent the outbreak of 
the Balkan War, and in 1915 urged the making of 
peace and the extension of the franchise in Hun- 
gary As Foicign Minister of Austria-Hungary in 
1918 he deelaied the alliance with Geiin.iny, 'dis- 
solved and undei took to conclude a sejiarate 
peace, lie letired fioin olhcc the same year, but in 
1920 returned to the National Assembly and as- 
sumed leadershij) of the Christian National party 
While attempting to aid King Charles to legaiii 
Ills throne, Audi assy was captured and impris- 
oned for a time in 1921, but in 1922 he was re- 
turned to the National Asseiuhly He attacked the 
lloithy legime iii Uiingaiy in 192b and advocated 
a letmii to a legitimate democi.icy, but was de- 
feated Count Andrassv wiote several books on 
])olitical subjects, the most important ^ P 
loniatik vtid WeUkrieg, an impartial 
of lesponsibility foi the World Wai Though al- 
w^ays pi o-Cei man, he published in 1915 Wer hat 
den Ktxeq verhroehnif in which he belittled 
(fermun and Aiistiiuii charges against Great 
Britain as the pi line belligeient Power 

ANEMIA. Sec Aneaha 

ANGINA PECTORIS “Treatment with 
Purin Base Diiiietics ” An aiticle with this title 
by Gilbert and Kei r ajqicarcd in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association for January 
19 The aim of the tieatment is limited to the 
lelief of pain, although it may also have other 
remedial piopeitics The total number of cases 
treated was 86, covering a period of 12 ycais and 
the number of jiatients to die iii the interval 
was 21, iiiuny of whom wcie notably relieved by 
the tieatnieiit. A number of the purin base diu- 
letics have been used at various times, but appar- 
ently thei e IS little choice between the individual 
drugs which comprise theobromine, theophyllm 
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and caffein, which the authors found efBcacious 
in the order named In the present series, theo- 
bromine salts were used in the great majority of 
eases Results are elassed as negative, slight, 
moderate, and marked Percentages under these 
heads are not given, but several cases of remark- 
able benefit were noted, as in the case of a man 
of 72 who was kept free from paroxysms of 
former dailv occurrence for three years, save on 
some occasions when he had been too active after 
eating Those who received moderate benefit were 
satisfied to continue the remedy, which was 
given for four or five davs at a stretch with in- 
termissions of the same length It is not denied 
that the drugs cause various unpleasant symp- 
toms at times 

ANGOLA, an-g5'l&, or FOBTUGITESE 
WEST AFBICA. A colony on the west coast of 
Africa, belonging to Portugal since 1575, with the 
exception of the years 1641 to 1648, when it was 
held by the Dutch Its present boundaries were 
assigned by conventions of Mav 12. 1 886, Dec .30, 
1886, May’2.5, 1801, and June 11, 1801, separating 
it from the French Congo, Southwest Africa 
(afterward united with the Union of South 
Africa), Belgian Congo, and British South Afiica 
(now Union of South Africa), respectively An 
agreement settling a boundary dispute with the 
Union of South Africa was ratified by Portugal 
and the South African Parliament in 1026 Area, 
484,800 square miles; population (1026 ) 2,481 - 
056 natives and about 10,000 whites, Capital, Sfio 
Paulo de Luanda (population, about 23,000) , 
other important towns, Kabindn, Ambriz, Novo 
Redondo, Bengiiella, Tiobito, Mossamedes, and 
Port Alexander The interior plateau lands are 
fertile and well watered and pioraise to become a 
great agricultural region Lobito, considered the 
best natural port on the west coast of Africa, has 
replaced Bengiiella as the shipping point for 
southern Angola. A government wharf was com- 
pleted in 1028 and further harbor improvements 
wore under way in 1920 

In 1028 there were 52 government schools, 
seven municipal schools, and two jirivate schools, 
with about 4752 pupils altogether The principal 
products are coffee, rubber wax, sugar, vegetable 
oils, coconuts, ivorv, oxen, and fish Mineral prod- 
ucts include malachite, copper, non, petroleum, 
and salt, and gold also has been found In 1927 
the imports were valued at 272,041,374 escudos 
($1.3,817 6.55) and the exports at 204 622 176 es- 
cudos ($10,.3.58,997) The chief imports of the 
province are textiles and the chief exports are 
coffee, maize, diamonds, and dried fish The bulk 
of both the export and import trades is with the 
mother country Angola has its own budget, the 
revenues for which arc largely derived from tax- 
ation and customs duties, although from time to 
time the home government grants a subsidy Bud- 
get receipts in 1927-28 were 167,559,700 ango- 
lares, expenditures, 166.217,0.50 angolares (one 
angolnr equals .$0 0625 ) In 1928, 81 8 miles of rail- 
way were open to traffic The Bengiiella Railway 
from Lobito Bay reached the border of the Bel- 
gian Congo in 1927 and was expected to reach the 
Katanga mining district in August, 1930, open- 
ing up a rich mining and agricultural area There 
were also 2420 miles of roads and 7452 miles of 
telegraph lines The government is in the hands 
of a high commissioner vested with large powers, 
whose seat of government is Loanda “[nip colonv, 
according to the charter of Oct 15, 1926, is 
divided into 12 administrative districts, each 


under a governor. High Commissioner in 1929, 
Filomeno Camara. 

ANHALT, An'h&lt A German free state, 
formerly a duchy of the German Empire, bounded 
by the Prussian provinces of Brandenburg and 
Saxony Area, 888 square miles; population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1925, 351,045 Capital, 
Dessau (71,272 inhabitants in 1925) Other cities 
with their populations in 1925 are Bembiirg, 
34,305; Kfithen. 26,.59.5; Zerbst, 19.470. Rosslaii, 
12,520, and Coswig, 10,103 The majority of the 
population adheres to the Protestant religion 
The estimated revenue and expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1928-29 balanced at 31,549,000 marks 
The public debt on Mar 31, 1928, was 18,599,000 
marks and the value of stete property on that 
date, was .350,000,000 marks (one mark equaled 
$0 2382, par value) The government under the 
constitution of the Free State of Anhalt dates 
from July 18, 1919, and by the law of Nov 6, 
1 922, the administration is carried on by a min- 
istry of state consisting of the Prime Minister or 
Minister-President and either one or two other 
ministers As a result of the election held on May 
20, 1928, the following parties were returned to 
the T^gialatiire Socialists, 15, Middle Class 
party, 15, Democrats, 2, Communists, .3, Na- 
tional Socialists, 1 

ANIMAL DISEASES. See Vetertvaut Mkdi- 

CINE 

ANN AM, fin-nam' A protectorate belonging 
to Prance, forming a part of French Tndo-China 
(see FRENrn iNno-CmwA) Annam’s present 
status was established by the Treaty of Feb 2.3, 
1886 Area, about .39,7.58 square miles popula- 
tion in 1927, 5,308,374, including 2654 Europeans 
(exclusive of military forces) Capital, T1 in'* with 
a population of 4275 m 1927 largest town Binh- 
Dinh, with a population of 147.199 The principal 
port IS Toiiraiie, from which 278 ships, with a 
tonnage of 934.477. cleaied in 1927 The popula- 
tion IS Annamite in the towns and along the 
coast, while Moi tribes inhabit the highlands The 
products include cotton, nee, coin, and other 
cereals, the mulberry, the areca nut cinnamon, 
tobacco, sugar, betel, manico, and bamboo The 
forest products include coffee, dve, medicinal 
plants, caoiitchoii, and cardamoms Raw silk also 
is produced Probably the most important product 
IS rice Of the minerals, copper, zinc, coni, hema- 
tite, iron, gold, and salt are worked to some extent 
Exports in 1927 totaled 88,325,936 fr.incs, im- 
ports, 84,049,942 francs In 1929 there were 920 
preparatory, eleinentarv, and secondary schools 
with a total of 50,401 pupils The nominal head 
of the government is the King, but actual powci 
IB vested in the French Resident Superior French 
troops are in occupation of a part of the citadel 
in the capital King in 1929, Bao-Dai, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne Nov 6, 1925 During Ins 
minority, the government is in the hands of (he 
Regency Council A Chamber of representatives 
of t he peo ple was established in 1926 

ANNELIDS. See Zour/ir.v 

ANNIVEBSABIES. See Cejebrationr 

ANSCHLUSS. See Austria, under TTiston/ 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. See Poiar 
Research 

ANTHROPOLOGY. Tliere was somewhat 
greater publication of research in 1929 than in 
the preceding year, especially in America, but 
it cannot be said that much of it was fundamen- 
tally significant. The outstanding theoretical 
work was the second volume of Schmidt’s Vr- 
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«prunjr der Ootteaidee (Vienna), elaborating his 
view of religions development aecording to the 
kulturkreis theory Two new lournals were in- 
augurated: Oceania, devoted to Australia, New 
Cuinea, and Melanesia, and published by the 
Australian National Research Council, and F 
Krause’s Ethnologtsohe Fltudien (Leiprig) 

The number of deaths during the vear of 
prominent figures of an older generation is note- 
worthy Avebury and Boyd Dawkins of England, 
Capitan of France, were among the founders of 
prehistoric studies Baldwin Spencer in Aus- 
tralia, von den Steinen (Germany), and Culm 
(United States) were ethnographers whose work 
had a profound influence in the development of 
modern anthropology With the exception of 
von deii Steinen, none of them, however, had been 
active in recent years See separate biographies 

TnEORFTTit’AL ETHNOLOGY Discussion of funda- 
mental prohlenis was not sustained during the 
year There were, however, seieral contributions 
of interest The "Hislorv of Ethnological Theo- 
ries” presented hv P Rndin (Amcr Anth , 31, 9), 
while woefully biased, is laluable for the atten- 
tion it dinws to the standpoint of the psyeho- 
annlvsts Their views can lie integrated with 
those of culture-historians who hold that there 
have been independent origins of culture, if we 
assume “that none of these beliefs, etc , become 
socially functional until ‘simple* peoples had 
come into contact v ith some immigrant culture ” 
In a discussion of “Problems Arising from the 
Cultural Position of the Havasiipai” {Amer 
Anth , 31 213), D 8pier declates that general- 
ized cult 111 p-lii stones aie iinnecessarv and mis- 
leading Ills piefeienee is for investigating the 
conditions tlmt give rise to new cultural forms 
From this angle, “An Enquiry into the Question 
of Cultiiral Stability in Polynesia” {Columhta 
f nir Cnntr Anthro , 9), bv M Mead, holds in- 
terest Discussing the relative stability of rit- 
ual, ♦ediniqiies, etc, and their interrelations, 
she finds that technique is most stable, form 
and decoiatne elements least so 

A contiihiition to the "fiiiictionalisni” of 
RadcliHe-Biovn and Malinowski is “The Mor- 
phology and Fuiietnm of Magic,” by K E E\.ins- 
Pritchaid ( \mn Anfh , 31, filO) One has again 
the impiession that the “functional view” is 
nieielv a ree\])ression of the descriptive facts in 
generalized, and oflen loose, foini At any rate, 
this cornpaiison of Trolirmnd (New Guinea) and 
Aznnde (Sudan) magic brings out as essential 
that magic is not legaided as a force of nature, 
hut as a tangible tool of culture, part of the cul- 
tuial heritage 

Some ;icara ago, Loviie, Gifford, and Spier 
pointed out that North American kinship sys- 
tems weie distiibiited in well-defined aiens In 
discussing “Kinship Oiigins in the Light of 
Some Distributions” (Awicr Anih , 31, 710), A 
Lesser makes a showing foi a positive correlation 
of rules of descent, residence, and marriage with 
t\io of these areas The novelty of his presenta- 
tion lies in his emphasis on mariiage rules the 
Omaha type-system, grouping a patrilineally re- 
lated senes of males, is coupled with, and would 
follow fioiu niaiiiagc with the wife’s brother’s 
daughter, the Ciow tyj>e analogously groiijnng 
matrilineiilly linked females, with marriage with 
a husband’s sister’s son. These correlations were 
checked in hlast Africa and Melanesia, where the 
systems also occur These types of mariiages are 
credibly viewed as extensions of the sororate and 


leviratc Further, “it [is] probable that the svs- 
tems with their descent emphases are favorable 
conditions to the appearance of definite exogamic 
organizations, rather than that the full develop- 
ment of the kinship system is a reflection of the 
social organization ” 

E M Ij(%b maintains in “Tribal Initiation and 
Secret Societies” {Vmv Cahf Puhl Amer Efhn 
Arch , 25, no 3 ) that at the bottom of such cus- 
toms the world over he the use of the bull-roarer, 
the impersonation of spirits, the death and resur- 
rection of the novices, and giving a permanent 
distinguishing maik These can be recognized 
even when of vestigial form IIis contention is 
that the complex of these traits, the boys’ tribal 
initiation, sjiread anciently from a single source 
Secret societies, on the other hand, arose inde- 
pendently in several foci 

Although there was less tendency than a dec- 
ade previously to interpret culture traits of 
greater distribution as older than those of less, 
W D Wallis took up the cudgels again to dis- 
prove the hypothesis (Amer Anth, 31, 755) 
Tlie history of Old World traits shows that 
magnitude of distribution is no criterion of age 
Further, he contends the present centres of elab- 
oration cannot be held the points of origin nor 
the centres of diffusion This would be true only 
if geographic distance were alone concerned, but 
relatnc cultural receptivity of neighboring re- 
gions IS a moi e potent determinant WHiile Wallis 
18 motivated by a desire to show that culture his- 
torical reconstruction by inference is impossible, 
he neglects to show that the accepted principle 
does not hold where ti^o functionally linked 
traits, or a relatively limited area are concerned 
It 18 also unlikely that his strictures will in- 
fluence the dyed-in-the-wool i econstructionists 

LiNGUiRTirs The American Council of Learned 
Societies had authorized sevei al years previously 
a committee (Boas, Sapir, Blootnhcld) to under- 
take the recording and analysis of those Ameri- 
can Indian languages hitherto neglected Many 
native languages have disappeared , in fact whole 
stocks are now extinct In some cases, as Chi- 
nook (Oregon-Washington), theie is only a sol- 
itary sur\ Ivor The work of recording these 
languages theiefore demanded the utmost expedi- 
tion A r6sum6 of the researches conducted under 
this committee available in 1920 showed rapid 
piogress in the few years of its functioning 

The seieiiteen stocks studied arc distributed 
from northern Canada to Texas, in Mexico and 
I’ciu By stocks and languages, these include An- 
gii’n’s AA rk on \ ’■■ ■ .i« (northern 

< ■"•Ill), Li a* ■•■ir languages 

of the Athapascan stock, Mattole, Wailaki 
(northern California), Chipewyan and Hare 
(northern Canada) . Weltfish and Lesser on 
Caddoan Paivnee (Nebraska) and Kitsai (Ok- 
lahoma); Andrade on Chimaukuan Quilleute 
(Washington) , Jacobs on Chinookan Clacka- 
mas (H.. W.i-^ n "t'’’*) , Olbrcchts on Iro- 

quoian In » ii - iii Gi,.i .‘..sf,! (New York), and 
^lerokee (North ( in ' ■ i , Jacobs and Angulo 
on Kalapiiya ( Oi egon ) , Angulo and Hai ring- 
ton on Karok (northern California) ; Jacobs 
and Phinney on Sahaptin Klickitat (Washing- 
ton) and Nez Perec (Idaho) , Reichard and 
Adamson on Salishan, Comr d’Alf^nc (Idaho) 
and Nootsak (Washington) Speck and Deloria 
on Siouan CatavUi (Voith Carolina) and Da- 
kota (South Dakota) , Hoijer on Tonkawa (Tex- 
as), Jacobs on Waiilatpuan Molala (Oregon); 
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Radin on Wappo (central California) ; and Wag- 
ner on Yuclii (Georgia) Most of theae investiga- 
tions were made among languages of the Pacific 
Coast States, where the greatest linguistic diver- 
sity (‘Mated Til addition, Radin studied Zapotee 
of soiithoin Mi*\ieo and "Dijour the Kaehua of 
Peiu During the veai 1029. much of the record- 
ing of te\ts and griimmatical analysis was 
brought to a conclusion 
One stock consolidation was announced Inci- 
dental to a ])rcsentation of a “Vocabulary of the 
Kiowa language” {BuU Bur Amer Ethnol , 
84), J 1* Harrington remarked that this hither- 
to isolated linguistic stock of Oklahoma is ge- 
netically related to Tewa, spoken in the northern 
pueblos of New Mexico 

PiiiHiCAL Antiibopot,oot Thcic was the usual 
quota of discussions of the geological age and 
signilicanee of ancient s(‘mi-liUTnan types, and 
several announcenicnts of new finds la'aring on 
the descent of man Only a few of these were to 
he taken seriouslv The current infcr(‘nce that 
man had his ongin in the Old World derives 
in part from the occurrence there of the only 
known anthropoid apes; hence, the importance of 
a lepiited Ni'W World specimen icfiorted hv G 
Montandon {Comptea Rendu Arad Bet, Pans, 
188 SI’S) A ICieth is convinced that the animal 
is nothing more than a spider monkey, perhaps of 
a new species (Jl/aw, 100) 

The opinion was offered bv II V Osborn that 
PttheeanfhropuA (the ape-man of Java), long re- 
gal ded ns of Upper Pliocene oi Earlv Pleistocene 
age, actually peitains to Middle Pleistocene, a 
much later period fin the other hand Boanthro- 
pua (Pilidown man) is said to be un(iuestionably 
tipper Plioccnce Thus, the geologic age of these 
ajK'Cimens is reversed and then significance 
wholly disturbed {Botenoe, Feb 22, 216). Fuither 
fragnumts of te(‘th and laws of Binanthropua of 
northern China nere reported hv D Black {Bct- 
e«ee, June 28, 074), who finds the arehiteetiire 
of the law far less houioid than the teeth, ]»ara- 
lelling the Eoavfhropna case He concludes that 
the (listinctne honioid chaiaeter of the teeth 
weie ei (lived in the hiini.in family long licfore 
the piw lost its anthiopoid form 

Tmo petrified human biains were repoitcd 
found near Moscow in association with woolly 
inaininoth remains They were, theiefoie, the 
oldest human brains preserved Hindze reports 
tliat these aie slightly smaller and less developed 
than modem human brains in the same area A 
senes of “Contributions to the Craniology of 
Cential Europe” was initiated by TI L Rchapiro 
with a study of crania from Carinthia {Anth 
Papers, Amcr Mus Nat JTtai , 31, pt 1 ) 

An Intel esting suivey of pathological con- 
ditions found in ancient remains bv H V Wil- 
liams (Archwea Pathol y 7, 830) shows rickets 
and pel haps dental canes to have been rare in 
ancient times, but arthiitis as common as to- 
day Tuberculosis is demonstiable in ij^gypt as 
early as 2700 u c , smallpox in 12S0 uc A brief 
report, “Dental Pathology in Aboriginal Cali- 
fornid” was published by U W Leigh {Untv, 
Valtf Puhl Amer Arch 23, no 10). 

“Materials for the Study of Inheritance m 
Man,” by F Boas {Golumhia Untv Conti An- 
thro y 0) was issued, being the data on which his 
famous study of immigration (1911) was based 
It was then ilemonstrated that the children of im- 
migrants developed in United States a physical 
type distinct from that of their parents. The 


point has far-reaching importance, not only for 
its demonstration of the relative influences of 
heredity and environment, but because schemes 
of race classification are based on the assump- 
tion that racial types are stable whatever the 
environment Duiing 1929 L Spier showed, al- 
though not conclusively, that similar changes 
have occurred in the Japanese population of the 
United States {Untv. Wash Publ Anthro , 3, 
no 1) Anicrican-born Japanese children are dis- 
tinctly taller, wider faced, and rounder headed 
tlinn comparable groups in Japan 

Prehistory The yeai 's record in prehistory is 
exceptionally scanty, yet quite as much work 
was under way as in previous vears The most 
impoitant item concerns the numerous caves 
northeast of Bagdad inspected by D A E Gar- 
lod 111 one at Lar/i was found a cultuie prac- 
tically identical with the Aurignaeian (Upper 
Palipolithic) of westi'in Euiope The oxtiaordi- 
nary featuie is that these remains show no affin- 
ity vrith the contemporary Capsian industry of 
northern Afiiea, as might have lK‘en e\pi*eted 
Further, they aie succeeded by. and giade off 
into. Mesolithic forms, writhoiit passing thiough 
the iiitt‘rmediate stnires (Solutieaii and Magdale- 
nian) of the West Moiisteiian leniains of an eai- 
lier period weie found in anothei cavern 

Recent years have Hei»n some controversy as to 
whether Palneolithie lemains had been found in 
Tieland, with eoiuliisions in the negative Ifi K 
Tratman had discoveied a human skeh'ton in 
Southern Ireland bem'nth leniuins of late Pleis- 
tocene animals However, no lemains of in- 
dustry were found 

Uontinued investigations of the cultural and 
geological position of “Eailv Man in East Africa” 
{Nature, July 6, 9, Sept 14, 41.1) lead L S H 
liCakv' and J D Solomon to ledefine the situa- 
tion They outline three filuvial iihnses (roughly 
corresponding to the Pleistocene glaciations in 
the \oilliein HemiR]ihere) and one post-pluvial 
wet phase The earliest pluvial period has .isso- 
eiated an Acheulean cultuie, the second and third 
Moiisteiian and Aurignaeian (ef Man, Julv) 

Reports of human leniains dating from Pleis- 
tocene times continue to come fiom southwest 
Ilnited States One of the most piomisiiig, ae- 
(01 ding to W A Brvan, consists of human skele- 
tons associated with Pleistocene animals in a 
deep bone cave at Bishoji’s Cap, N M. This is 
not far from the finds at Folsom, N M , which 
promises to lie the best authenticated case for 
neistocene man in America 

Boule, Breuil, Licent, and Teilhard published 
a general work on he PaUoltihxque de Vhtne 
(Pans), and de Loe, the lust volume of ha 
Belgvjve Anetenne (Brussels) summaii/ing the 
Stone Age niltiires 

Old World Ethnouraphy No convenient sum- 
mary of the welter of Peoples of Astatie Russia 
(New \ork) was available in English jiiior 
to the a]ipearancc of W Jochel son’s handbook 
m 1929 M A. C7a]ilicka’s special studies, pub- 
lished a decade previously, covered the flehl only 
111 part While .loelielson otieicd no new gencial 
view of their lelationships, his woik will un- 
doubtedly serve as the standuid guide to avail- 
able data for years to come 

A succinct dcsciiption of Arctic and suli-Arctic 
^©graphic conditions, piepared by W. Bogoras 
{Amer Anth y 31, 579), demonstrated their im- 
portance for understanding the Elements of the 
Culture of the Ctroumpolar Zone. The flist vol- 
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ume of VJndorhvnc (Paris), published under the 
editorship of G Maspero, offers a survey of the 
primitive, as well as the cultured, peoples 
A brief account is the “Mentawei Religious 
Cult,” ]jv E M Loeb {hmv Calif Puhl Amrr 
Arch Eihv , 2ri, no 2), adding on one of the 
rudci tubes off the Sumatra coast Communal 
festivals follow a simple form of sucrilicc, hepa- 
toscopv, with Intel diet ion bv tabu 1)i J^eb also 
published “Meiitawei Mvths” {litjd Taallaud-an 
\ olkvnkvndc v Xcdniandsth-Indie, 85) The 
Races of Java appealed fiom G .T IT Nyesseii 
(Weltvreden, D E T ) dealing with the inlhicnee 
of geogiaphieal environment on then ]ihv8ique 
W Kaudcin published fiiithcr Eihnoqraphical 
tiludicft w? Cclvhts (Goteborg) 

Several Melanesian studies appeared B Mal- 
inowski continued his exjiosition of special 
Iihases of eultuie in The fiiTual Life of ffaraqrs 
in \oi th-Wexfein Ifrlanema To his eailier ac- 
count of their phvhie.il antlii opologv, F Snrasin 
adds the Ethnoloqxe do Xcu Calcdomtr itnd 
Ijoqnltif-lnsulaiur (Mimieb ) 

Tlie ethnogiaphv of western Polviiesia was en- 
nclied bv the appearance of E W GiHoid’s volu- 
minous icpoit, “Toiig.in SoLiet\'’ {Itull Jhah- 
op Mils . 61 ) Gifford finds, eontrarv to older 
\iew's, that theie was onginnilv no division of 
secular and ]incstlv authority in Tonga, siieb 
sep.iiation being due to the supplanting of the 
sacred Inch chief bv otlieis of lesser rank For 
conipai ison, A lloeait also bas published his 
account of the Tonga i/ed eultiiie in the Jjou 
I slands, Ftn (same series, 02) For eastern 
rolvricsia, K a on den Steinen bi ought out the 
two later volumes of his study, Ihe Marquimtur 
nvd line Kiinat, coinplcting what is undoubtedly 
the fullest a( count of Oceanic art 

“A 01 king ClashilKatioii of the Bantu 
IVojiles of Afiiea,” ]irepaied bv 1 Sehapera 
(Man, no 0,{), niav be compared with Hersko- 
vits’s cailier ciiltiiie nieas of \f i ica The grouji- 
ings now proposed set off the peoples of the Lake 
Victoria legion, Kenya, Tniiganvika to Zambesi, 
Soiitliein Rhodesia and southwaid, \ngola to 
eastein Belgian Congo, and Kaniciun to Kasai 
All astonishing ii'poit of J* Sdiebesta puts 
the number of p\gmies in the Itiin legioii (Bel- 
gian Congo) at about fiftv thousand Like otheia, 
he was unable to liiid am pvgmv language 
jiiopei R Boeseh published an account. Lea 
Itanqamm'fii (Vienna), of cential Afiiea 

The half-eentiii v of eontroxersy o\er the Zim- 
babwe ruins of Soiitliein Rhodesia since their 
diseoiety in 1808 seems adequately settled fol- 
lowing their rei'Mimiiiation by G Caton- 
Thompson It has been contended that they are 
the rums ol an ancient Plurnician civilization of 
2000 to .1000 B r , that they weie an outpost of the 
me<li.i'\nl Salwaii civilization of soiitbern Arabia, 
and finally that thev are of natne Bantu construc- 
tion, not older than the fointeenth or fifteenth 
century ad Miss Catoii-Thomjisou indorses the 
stand of Randall ^laclver as to their Bantu ori- 
gin, finding nothing to favor the romantic Semetic 
hypothesis {^a^ure, Sept 7, 800, Oct. 10, 621) 
The Mannera and Customfi of the Rivala Be- 
doiiwH, by A Miisil (New Yoik) is a valuable 
iiionogi n]ih oil the little-known central Arabians 
Weftt African Secret Societies was published by 
F W Biitt-Thompson 

New Wokid KTiimmuAPiiY An index of tlie 
growing matin ity of e^bn-ig'*.!’ ’c research in 
the Americas is afforded by the regularity with 


which comparative studies on a continental scale 
are now undertaken This was, of course, impos- 
sible until most of ihe local areas had been fairly 
tboroughly covered K. Birket-Rmith’s discus- 
sion of the distribution of “Drinking Tube and 
Tobacco Pipe m North America” (Ethnoloqisehe 
Studien, Leipzig, 29), while not important in 
itself, is symptomatic S Linne’s Darien in the 
Past (GotelKirg) also is giounded in evieiisive 
comparisons 

The discovery of the Caribou Eskimo west of 
Hudson Bay seveial years before seemed to con- 
firm the theory of Boas, Steensby, and others that 
the highly specialized culture of the ice-hunting 
Eskimo arose fiom |ust such an inland caribou- 
hunting people presumed to exist m this region 
K Birket-Sinith now provided not only an ex- 
cellent account of these people (Rept Fifth Thule 
Exped , Copenhagen, 5), but elaborated the 
theory Fiom .i proto-Eskiino culture, now rep- 
resented bv the Caiiboii Eskimo, rose a culture 
adapted to the sen-ice, specialization apjieared 
in tlie East and the West The M'estein form was 
the Thule culture, known only - m 

the cential Arctic and displace ■ . lec- 

ondnrv reversion to eailier types of culture 
K Rasmussen published on the InteUeeiual Cul- 
fwe of the Iqhihk Eskimo (same aeries, 7) D 
Jenness suggests that the Beothiik of Newfound- 
land, long extinct and somewhat mysterious, 
foimeilv lived to the north in Labrailor in con- 
tact with the early Eskimo {Bull Eat Mus 
Canada, 56, 36) 

Credit was due F G Speck for his continued 
study of leninant groups of the Atlantic sea- 
board In “The Etlmology of the Pohow^ataii 
Tribes of Viigmia” (Indian Votes and Mono- 
qiaphs, 1, no 5) he suggests that these Algon- 
kians moved southward recently to the borders 
of the Boiitheastci 11 i-iiltuie area,’ wheie they took 
ovei typical culture elements but gave to them a 
no\el phrasing Tbe\ also served as transmitters 
of much of tins culture to tribes even as fai north 
as southern New England 

Due to the extensive dislocation of tubes in 
the Soutliern States in the period of settlement, 
relatively little was known of them until J K 
Swanton published his impressive study of the 
Creek Indians in 1028 To this he added “Social 
and Religious Beliefs and Usages of the Chicka- 
saw Indians” (4i1h Ann Rept Bur Amcr 
Ethnol , 173) The social structure seems to have 
included at once a dual division, totemic clans, 
and local groups, the last being of greatest 
social impoitance 

While E C Parsons has undoubtedly made a 
case for “Ritual J’arallels in Pueblo and Plains 
Cultures” (Amcr Anth , 31, 642), the fact re- 
mains that many of these elements were known 
over far widci areas of North America Much 
that is Plains is also part of Eastern W'oodlands 
and Southeastern culture, indeed muih can be 
matched on the southern Northwest coast Hence, 
It IS ]ii efei able to view Pueblo ritual as a highly 
specialized form of n more general North Ameri- 
can ritual basis, with some specific parallels to 
such Southern Plains tribes as the Pawnee 

On theoretical giounds, it wras to be expected 
that types of songs should be charai teristic of 
definite regions like other elements of culture 
G Herzog has now established the area in “The 
Yumon Musical Stvle” as in Ari/ona-California, 
sharply set off from other Southwestern music, 
and marked by an unusual degree of stylistic 
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integration {Jour of Amer Folk-Lore^ 41, 183) 

Great activity continues in the archeology of 
the Southwest. Investigations of 'Time-Relations 
of Prehistoric Pottery Types in Southern Ari- 
zona,’* by E P. Schmidt, indicated that the char- 
acteristic ware of the lower Salt Valley is earlier 
than that of the central Gila to the east and the 
Little Colorado to the north {Anihro PaperSy 
Amer Muh 'Nat Htst , 30, pt 5) Successions 
of cultures were also reported from the luin at 
Aztec, N M , by E H Morris, where a long oc- 
cupation by a people with Chaco Cafion culture 
was followed after an interval by another of 
Mesa Verde type (same senes, 20, pt 5). 

The earliest of the Southwestein cultures. 
Basket Maker, \iaa discovered by E B Renaiid 
in a primitive form far to the northeast of the 
hitherto known centre in Arizona-New Mexico. 
Even more significant is that the rich deposits 
excavated in Lovelock Cave (westein Nevada) 
by Txnid and Harrington reveal an ancient cul- 
ture affiliating with that of central California 
and, unexpectedly, with Basket Maker Theie is 
some suggestion of culture sequence, with the 
Basket Maker tvjies earlier than the Californian 
{Umv Calxf Pu'bJ Amer Arch EtAn , 23, no 1) 

A distinctive contiibution was made by F M 
Hawley, who by chemical analysis of “Prehis- 
toric Pottery Pigments in the Southwest” {Amer 
Antb , 31, 730), showed that the technique of 
this pottery has been far more stable than the 
deitigns, which have heietofore served archscolo- 
gists as criteria of chronology It appears that 
pigments of only two types yere in use through- 
out the whole of Southwestein history, their use 
falling in broad aicna Roughly, the northwest- 
ern sector was set off from most of Aiizona-New 
Mexico through the whole period, but later made 
inroads into the middle Gila River region North- 
ward extensions of the Western pottciy aiea 
were niailc by A H Gayton, who repoits it 
among the tribes of eastern-central California 
{Umv Cahf Pull Amer Arch Etfcn , 24, 239), 
and L Schellbach iii ancient sites in Idaho 

The widely varying “Petroglyphs of Cali- 
fornia” have been reduced to order by J H 
Steward (same senes, 24, no 2) who finds defi- 
nite areas determined by individual styles These 
are eastern Califoinia* with Nevada and Baja 
California, southwestern California, extreme 
southwestern California, and Arizona with Utah 

A valuable regional survey fioni the same 
area was W D Strong’s "Aboriginal Society in 
Southern California” {Umv Calxf Pull Amer 
Arch Ethn , 26 ) , noteworthy for the detail ob- 
tained from these missionized peoples An ex- 
tended study, “Coiled Basketry in British Colum- 
bia,” by IT’K Haeberlin, J. A Teit, and H H. 
Rolierts, under the direction of F Boas 
Ann Rcpl Bur Amer EtAnoZ.) , shows that this 
art had its centre in the southern intenoi of 
British Columbia, spread southward on both 
Bides of the Cascade Range, and, in Washington, 
westwaid towaid the sea F Boas points out 
that certain folk-tale incidents show unexpected 
connections of the Southwest with the North- 
west coast (“Keresan Texts,” Pull Amer Ethn 
8oc , R, pt. 1 ) 

Studies of cultural -i:*Ci’''ii*’ri yrhere the sev- 
eral factors entering m *■■■ composite are 
known historically, aic especially valuable. R 
Redfield wrote "The Material Culture of 
Spanish-Indian Mexico” {Amer Anth.^ 31, 602) 
from this viewpoint In southern Mexico, pos- 


sibly half the material traits remain pre- 
Columbian in type, with comparatively few com- 
bined Spanish-Iiidian forms, but the pre- and 
post-Columbian cultuies are thoroughly inte- 
grated in the native mind Similarly, R B Hall 
analyzed the seci et societies, really work-groups, 
of the He d Gonave (Haiti) These seem to lie 
bodily transplanted fiom Africa, with but slight 
French and Indian admixture, and while not 
assignable in origin to any particular African 
prototyiie, bear the characteii sties of secret so- 
cieties of that continent in general ( ib , 08ii ) 

Tile archseological investigations of ii W 
Kriegt*r m noitheastern Santo Uomingo con film 
earlier leports of a pie-Arawak cave-dwcIling 
population in the Antilles {Bull U 8 Nat Mua, 
147 

Investigations in Yucatan, which in the ])nst 
have been somewhat haphazaid, wcie being co- 
ordinated by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington under the direction of A V Kidder 
Eaily in the yeai, a loiiit expedition with the 
Harvaid Medical School was dispatched to 
Chichen Itza to inxestigate the possible i elation 
of native disease to the downfall uf Mayan civi- 
lization. 

An analysis of its cultures in Darien xii the 
Past, by S Linnd (Gdteborg) leads to the lon- 
clusion that the routes of iiiflueine, noith and 
south. cios«>ed fiom the Atlantic to the I’aciiic 
sides in the nariow Isthmus of Paiiaina Cultuial 
elements represented locally were found to have 
extensive distributions through Mexico, Central 
Ainericd, and South Amencn 

The lepiited connection of South Amei icaii 
with Oi'eanic cultuies h.iving again been laised, 
princijially by P Rivet, E Noidenskiold ajiplies 
himself to the pioblem A discussion of the sfilit- 
diiim in middle America {Ethnoqraphxsehe 8tu- 
dxen, 17) leaves no doubt that this instiuincut 
has been invented indepeiidentlj in Ameiica and 
Melanesia Siniilaily, he pioves that apicultuic 
was developed in Cential, and South Ameiira iii- 
dcjiendcntly of the Old World {Joux 8oc Amer 
Parts 31, 160) 

Several special studies in the South Aineiienn 
field were made available in K T J*i cuss’ wmik 
on stone nionuiiients of tlie iijipei Magdalena 
River, Colombia {MonunientaU roi gesrhtthhehe 
Kunst, G A (iaidnei’s Both Paxnt- 

xngs of ■ ■ • * G6tdolia, Art/cntina (Oxfoid), 

and G Montell’s Dress and Omatntnls tn Ancxent 
Peru (Gdtcboig) A change in designs painted on 
Patagonian cloaks was shown liy S K loithiop 
as possibly due to Araucaiiian influence from the 
West {Conir Mus Amer Ind , 7, no 0) 

Exri!.DiTiON.s, News, Peksonama Activities 
during the year have been as full as in the past 
S Hedin visited Mongolia to inake geneial eth- 
nological collections foi the Nutuihistoriska 
Riksiniiseet (Stockholm), accompanied by G 
Montell of the Gofheiihni" Alnseum S Betginnn 
was cnlIoc*’Pir "• the ImiiiIi' Islands for the 
forme iii >•■■ where K G Lindblom had 

been appointed curatoi G Hatt left the Danish 
National Museum (Copenhagen) for the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, K Birket-Srnith being 
appointed in his place. The first systematic sui- 
vey of Eskimo aichieology in Gieenlaiid was begun 
in cooperation w'lth this museum by T Mathias- 
seii C C Uhlenbcck (Holland) continued his 
studies of Basque and Algonkian languages The 
Koloniaal Instituut (Amsterdam) also enlarged 
its collections from the Dutch East Indies J P. 
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Kleiweg de Zwan became president of the Dutch 
r!pnpi-nr>’'^’il *®noiptv 

I'm* V- Museum (Bremen) expanded 
its collections from Egypt, Persia, and eastern 
Asia, in part through the expedition of Dr. 
Trinklcr to Chinese Turkestan Bene wed activity 
appeared in Leipzig on the opening of the Nefies 
Qrassimiiseum (Museums fiir Volkerkiinde) C 
Nimuendaiu visited the Apinay4 and neighboring 
(IPa-ppoplcs of eastern Brazil for that museum 
and those of Hamburg and Dresden , P Gcrmann 
left for northern Siberia in cooperation with the 
rnrseungsin'stitut fiir Vttlkcrkiinde (Leipzig) , 
and E von Lickstadt concluded his expedition to 
the primitive peoples of southern Asia A new 
Gesellsehaft filr Bolkerkunde was founded in 
this city under the presidency of F Krause, 
who was also responsible for the appearance of 
a new loiirnal, Ethnolofftsche Fltudien The Staat- 
liche Museen of Berlin dispatched H Koenig to 
the Labrador Eskimo W T^htnann to Argentina, 
Bolnia, Peru, and Chile, Dr Findeiscn to the 
Lapps and Crimtartars, and an ovpedition to 
southern Angola ( Portuguese West Africa ) 
W Krickcbeig, H Baumann, E Waldschmidt, 
and FT. appoint men ts to 

the staff ' • Museen of Dresden 

had Herr Rtotzner among the Rolonen (Outer 
Mongolia) and Dr Ileydrich among the Spanish 
Basques 

Tlie PHvehoiieiiiologieal Institute of Ukiainia 
reports continued investigations of local soma- 
toiogy, begun in 1022 especially the effects of 
famine on the growth of children 

An expedition of the Museo Na/ionalc di \n- 
tio])ologia e Etnologia (Florence), under L Cip- 
riani, obtained facial easts and aicha'ologieal 
inateiial in Natal Transva.il, and Bechuanaland, 
.ind studied the Batonga (Northern Bhodesia) 

The Anthropoft group in Vienna suppoited sev- 
er.il expeditions P Rchebesta visited the pyg- 
mies of the Tturi region (Belgian Congo), P 
Vano^erliergh the negritos of Luzon (Philip- 
pines), and D .1 Wolfel the Can.iiv Islands in 
eonnec lion with the (fuanche ptoblem A new 
fentie of actnitv was founded ns the Institut 
fur Volkeikiinde of the Universtiv of Vienna 
undei the leadeiship of W Koppeis 

J B Moil was elected iiresident of the Ips- 
wich Museum in Eiigl.ind The Iluxlev Medal of 
the RomiI a li'-nil Institute w.is con- 

feiied on A II 

\ctnities in Australia flourished under the 
organization eilected bv the Austinlian Na- 
tional Besenrth Council sexeial leais previously 
S D Poiteiis ( lined on psvehologienl investi- 
gation-* .iMiniii; the natives of northwest and cen- 
tial Xii-t lali.i , \ P Elkin completed two years* 
vvoik among those of the Kiinbeilev district 
(Wcslein Austialia) , C Laves studied the Kum- 
hningeii language (New South Wales) , and C 
W M Il.iit, the natives of Melville and Bath- 
hurst Island (Noith Austialia) In Melanesia, 
K F Fortune investigated in the Admiralty 
Islands and H Powderinaker, in Tx>sau. New lie- 
land B Filth, who reeentlv completed a yeai’s 
reseanh in Tikopia (Biitish Solomon Islands), 
was appointed to the Uiiiveisitv of Sydney F 
Wood Jones accepted a piofessoiship of unatoiny 
at the Uiiiveisity of Melliouine 

The Direeoi6ii de Aiqueologia of Mexico con- 
tinued excavations at Ran Juan Teotihuacun and 
Tonayuca, beside clearing and preserving ruins 
found in many localities of the country. 


The National Museum of Canada (Ottawa) 
supported investigations by D Jenness of the 
Parry Sound Ojibwa, H I Smith among the 
tribes of southern British Columbia, G Osgood 
of the Haro on Great Bear Lake, and the an- 
thropometrie studies of J C B Grant among the 
Tree and Beaver of the Peace River district M 
Barbeau completed his study of the Tsimshian 
(British ('Columbia), having reached thirty tribes 
in his seven seasons in the field W J Wintem- 
herg traced ancient Eskimo culture of the Cape 
Dorset type considerably to the south of its 
hitherto known lange on the western coast of 
Newfoundland. 

Archceological inv^estigations for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington) took M W 
Stirling to Tampa Bay (Florida) and F li H 
Roberts to eastei n Arizona J R Rwanton studied 
the ethnology of the Choctaw (Mississippi), and 
J N B Hewitt, that of the Iroquois (New York- 
Ontaiio) The linguistic studies of T Michelson 
and J. P Harrington liore respectively on the re- 
lations of Kickapoo to Fox, and Zufli and Kere- 
san to Kiowa Of the U S National Museum 
stair, W Hough visited western Texas, H W. 
Kriegcr the Rio Yaque, Santo Domingo, H B 
Collins St Lawrence Islands , Alaska, for arclue- 
ology, and A Hrdlicka the Yukon River (Alaska) 
for phvsice' ' ' as well 

G C \ . ■ ■ lued his stratigraphic 

study of Zacatenco (Valley of Mexico) for the 
American Museum of Natural History (New 
Yoik), and R L Olson made an "ch ■ ulngn-nl 

survey of the Southern Plains K II -ex 

cav'ated at Canyon del Miierto (Arizona) and 
soiitheastcrn Utah M Mead studied cliild de- 
velopment at Manus, Admiialty Islands (Melan- 
esia ) A loint expedition with Columbia Univer- 
sity left for the Congo to procure specimens of 
gorillas, etc , foi anatomical studv H J Spinden 
was apjKiintcd cuiator at the Brooklyn (New 
Yoik) Museum The Museum of the American 
Indian (New Yoik) acquned the C B Moore 
collection of Soiitliein aiehicology It also had E 
F Coffin in soiithw'estci n Texas on cave- 
exeav.ition, with siniilai work bv L Schellbach 
in Idaho F G Speck made ethnological investi- 
gations of the Nascapee of Labrador, F Johnson 
of the Algonkin of Lake Barnere, Quebec, E. H. 
Davis of the Klamath (Oregon), and S K 
Ixitliiop of the AraiiCHiiians of Chile The Field 
Miihcum of Natural History (Chicago) sent ex- 
peditions to Central Amciica, Africa, and Meso- 
jHitamia J. E Thompson, who excavated three 
Maya sites in westcin Biitisli Honduras, found 
culture strati ffcation He also found the pre- 
Mava culture pievioiisly discov’^ercd in Guate- 
mala W D Hamhly collected in Portuguese West 
Afiica and Nigeria A pant expedition with Ox- 
foid University, under L C Watelin, eontinued 
cxiavations at Kish (Mesopotamia) P. S Martin 
was appointed in charge of North American arch- 
lEology 

The Peabody Museum (Cir Iff- '■ had H J 
Spinden studying the luins • . N ■■ .n. ■ and ad- 
laecnt regions, H B Boberts those of Utah, and 
C B Cosgrove in west-eeiiti al New Mexico The 
ethiiulugieal expedition of P T. L Piitnaiii visited 
noitheastcrii Belgian Congo, W Cline the Siwa 
and Gara Oases in the Libyan Deseit and south 
Aiahia. Anthropoiiietiic - ' ' ex- 
tensive scale weie made ■ '■ i . . by 

M Luther, m Liberia by G. Schwab, and in Cuba 
by F. S. Uulse. 
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Tho Bishop Miiscum (Honolulu) conducted a 
survey of the Society and Tuamotu groups (east- 
ern ]*olynesia) by K P Emory, J. F Stimson, 
and H L Shapiro, and of Hawaiian archwology 
by W Bennett and G McAllister 
The Lalwratoiy of Anthropology at Santa 
N M , conducted the first extended summer school 
of field work in the United States Students under 
A L Kroeher studied the ethnology of the Wala- 
pai (Arirona) those under E Sapir, the Navaho 
language, while A V Kidder conducted the 
i' gpction at Pecos, N M 
I ■ ■■ I Tniversity had 0 Klineberg investi- 
gate the psychological' differences of Negroes and 
Dakota Indians, 1{ Bunzel the religion and eco- 
nomic life of the ZiiOi (New Mexico), and G Her- 
zog, the music of the Pima, Pueblo, and Navaho 
The University of ]*ennsvlvania continued its 
projects of an archirological siiTvey of the State 
and of Algonkin ethiiographv F G Sjieck studied 
the languages of Wampaunag (Massachusetts), 
Algonkin (Quebec), and Catawba (South Caro- 
lina! V J Fewkes studied the aielueology of 
Czechoslovakia and J’enns\lvania The anthro- 
pological work of the University of Chieago was 
recognized bv the ei cation of a separate depait- 
ment Their nrehn>ologicnl survey of Illinois was 
ermtiniied L Spier visited the Maiicopa and 
Halchidoma (Aiizona), while E Sapir and G 
Herzog studied the Gweabo (Lilx‘rin) language 
The Unnersitv of Nebraska was added to those 
siippoiting anthropological work bv the appoint- 
ment of W D Strong The academic yiart of the 
University of Michigan’s establishment w'as sev- 
ered from the museum Tins organization had 
Hinsdale and Kinietz elaboiatin<» Michigan areh- 
a*ology and M B Gilmore ethno-botany For 
Northwestern TTniveisitv, M J TTerskovits again 
visited the Negroes of upper Surinam Bner 
Dutch Guinnn As usual, the TTnnersitv of Cali- 
fornia was active in the local field E W Gillord 
among the Yuma and Yavapai (Ari/ona), L 
O’Neale the Karok, T TMcCown the Kawaiisu, D 
Dernetrikopoulus and C Dubois the Wintun, R 
Beals the Southern Maidu, A H Gayton the 
Yokiits and C D Forde the Cocofia The Univer- 
sity of Washington combined the State Museum 
with the department of anthiopologA- under U 
Spier and appointed E Gunther M Tacolis con- 
tinued his linguistic studies among Molala and 
Kalapiiva fOiegon) 

Nfcrology Aiithiopologv lost several out- 
standing figUTcs of an older generation during 
192*1 Sir Walter Baldwin Spencei of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne died in Patagonia in July, aged 
fiO His books on the cential Australian aboricineH 
have probably been more frequently cited than 
any other - --i 5;ir William Bovd 

Dawkins, i ■ of Mam heater, died 

Jan IJ (aged 91) While primarily a geologist, 
he was with Txird AAebiiry (Sir John Lubbock) 
one of the founders of Eiiiopeaii prehistory The 
laltei died March 2fi, aged 70 Di l^nis Capitan, 
of the Ecole d’Anthropologie de Pans, who died 
Sepiemher 1, was responsible for some of the 
more juecise woik in French prehlBtor^ Dr Karl 
von den Steinen, director of the Berlin Ethno- 
logical Museum, (died Nov fi, aged 74), was in 
the first rank of Geimaii eihm'gr.irlifi « Tii the 
same country, Prof O Niiotler, ciiiator of the 
Staatliche Museum, Dresden, died September 12 
in the United States, Stewart Culm, curator of 
the Brooklyn Institute died April 8 (aged 71) 
and Dr John M Tyler, professor of biology, Am- 


herst CTollege, died April 12 (aged 78); and in 
Canada, Sir Bertram Windle, professor of ethnol- 
ogy, University of Toionto, died February 14 
ANTIGUA. See Leeward Islands 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, co- 
educational institution in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
founded by Horace Mann in 1853 The number of 
ntiidenta eni oiled for the autumn term of 1929 
was 6fi2, of whom 456 were men and 206 were 
women The faculty had 76 members The pro- 
ductive funds of the institution amounted to 
$255,476, and the opeiating income for the year 
was $301,732 The library contained approxi- 
mately .30,000 volumes During 1929, 700 acres 
weie added to the caiiifiiis and se\eial new build- 
ings were under construction, ineliidiiig a science 
building costing appioximately $360,000, a gym- 
nasium costing $80,000, and a central heating 
and power plant *13.5,000 Approximately 

$.3.50,000 was (■■•mii'iii hI to establish research 
Wndutions in jdivsies chemistry, and biology 
Antioch (College is eondiicled on the lieJief that 
academic tiaining alone does not tit the student 
for life, and is - ■m’i’’-'' ’ that the student 

divides his time ■ • « ■ ■ ■ . ' and pi ofessioiial 

studies at college and practical woik in the pro- 
fessional, indiistiial, and comineicial institutions 
of the Cential and Eastern Sl.itcs An cxtramuial 
faculty super\ ises location of students in about 
200 firms and institutions in 12 Stales dining 
these W’orking jieiiods, which alteinate with 
study jieiiods in five-week intervals President, 
Arthur E Morgan, D Sc 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMEBICA 
A federation of ehurches ami tenipeiance organi- 
zations in the United States, united against the 
lieveragc liquor tr.ifiic It w’as established in 189.5 
bv a coalition of the Anti-Saloon League of four 
States and the District of Columbia and was the 
outgrowth of the Anti-Saloon licague movement 
startf>d in Olierlin, Ohio, in 1803 bv Dr Howard 
Hvde Russell At the end of 1929, it cmbiaccd 49 
State or Territorial Leagues and had affiliations 
with 40 other national temper aricc organi/ations, 
as wtII ns with the World League against Al- 
coholism (q V ) In 1920 it became affiliated w'lth 
the National Association of Organi/ations Sup- 
porting the Eighteenth Amendment 

Dining 1929 the activities of the Anti-S.iloon 
League were earned on bv more than 1.500 lep- 
resentatives and were devoted nioic to educa- 
tional activities than to any other idiase of the 
work With the possible exception of the year be- 
fore the submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the league published and distributed more 
literature than in anv other twelve mniitbs of its 
career It also made wide use of the radio, mov- 
ing pictures, traveling exhibits, lectuieis, and 
posters It organized oratorical and essay contests 
in the public schools, high schools colleges and 
universities in which inanv thousands of students 
participated and conducted many forums in insti- 
tutions of learning where it secured the aiithonta- 
tive presentation of both sides of the beverage 
liquor problem in older to insure its thoughtful 
consideration by students 

The official organ of the league is the Amrnron 
Iswe, published in Westerville, Ohio, the iiionthlv 
eirciilation Inung about 1.000,000 copies A na- 
tional edition and manv State editions are pub- 
lished In 1929 the periodical was reorganized, 
being given not merely a new format but a new 
character and style The officers of the league in 
1929 were President, Bishop £ Nicholson, 370 
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Seventh Avenue, New York City, honorary treas- 
urer, Foster Copeland, Columbus, Ohio, comp- 
troller and acting treasurer, H. B Sowers, West- 
erville, Ohio; general superintendent, F Scott 
McBride, Washington, general manager of pub- 
lishing interests and of the department of edu- 
cation, Ernest H Cheinngton, Wnsliin^toii. 
attorney, Edward B Duntord, Washington Ihe 
iiatiunai headquaiteis of the Aiiti-Sal<KJii League 
arc at 3U Bliss Building and 7 Driscoll Building, 
Washiiigtoii, i) C 
ANTI-SEMITISM. See Jlws 
APPENDICITIS. False diagnosis of appendi- 
citis and the confusion of the lattei with affec- 
tions of the lower chest and uiinary and other 
oigans has inliueneed W K Fraonkel of Berlin 
to eliminate the sensibility of the abdominal wall 
on ihe one hand and of some oi the abdominal 
visceia on the othei hand by oidinaiy local and 
conduction aiid.>stlicsia and by pai avcrtebral 
amcsthcsia These lesoiirccs may be used in an 
ordinal y olTiie exaininatiun since it leq lines but 
a few iiiomeiitb to obtain the aiiocsthesia, and the 
author insists that all need oi an oxploraioiy 
incision or trial lapaiotoniy may be abolished 
thcicby A patient hubjected to abdoniiiial pal- 
pation and deej) piessiiie is iouiid to be veiy 
seiibitiie, but attei oidiimry IikmI injection and 
infiltiation aiucstlicsia uvei the appendix sensi- 
bility of the abdominal wall is inhibited and deep 
pichsiirc o\ci the apjicndix is no longer felt By 
going iuithci and bloikiiig ccitaiii ueivus, as the 
eighth doisal and iiist and tsecoiid lumbai, seiibi- 
bility may be aholibhed in the gall bladder and 
111111 . 11 ^ oigcins and ailections ul these stiuituies 
will have no chance to pose as appendicitis Para- 
veitebial londiutimi amestlicbia cuts oil all com- 
munication between the bpinal and sympathetic 
neives and thus eliniinates (eitain forms of bcn- 
sibility A\hicli aie ul times attiibuted to appen- 
dicitis (hhmsthe W ochcnschrift^ Seplembei 24} 
APPLES See lloitncM ltlue 
AQUEDUCTS. While no gieat aqueduct 
woiks, not pieviously noted in eailier \fui 
Buukh, hud been actively bi ought foiwaid during 
the yeai 11)21), the iiecesbity loi gieat woiks ot 
this kind continued cleaily to be leeogiii/ed and 
bonie iinpoitcint ticmds weie to be noted 

Legal J'auuLLMb The demand for iin leased 
blip])]} 111 the cases oi >>ew loik City and Bos- 
ton led to plans being picpaied loi gieat aque- 
duits winch w'ould diveit W'utei iiom iiitci state 
stieanib A new legal pioblem thus wa*, biought 
to the loiu and it became necchhuiy to call upon 
the US iSupieme Couit to claiify tlie intei- 
stute water lights situation in (eilain Eahteiii 
States In the West, this pioblcm hud a totally 
dilleient legal buckgiound based on Impciial 
lights and iiad led to the jirioiity rights solu- 
tion which was obviously inequitable and eco- 
nomically unsound, but neverthelcbb prevailed 
In the East, with a iiparian-iights baekgiound, 
the pioblem is new, and the decisions of the 
Supieine Couit will vitally ailect future develop- 
ments 

New \oiuc On April 17, Judge Chniles E 
Hughes and tiohii W. Davis bubiuitted opinions 
to the watei -supply authorities ol the city stat- 
ing that the city had a legal light to take Hood 
wateis fiom tributaiies of the Delaware Kivei 
within New York State for an additional supply 
for (jlreater New Yoik While the Delaware is 
a til -State stream and New Jcisey and Peiuisyl- 
vania also are interested, it was held that the 


U. S Supreme Court was unlikely to bar such 
diversion by ixew York 

Later, New Jersey brought the matter to the 
Siifiieme Court by . g .• r an injunction to 
prevent New Yoik • gmng ahead with 

these plans, desciibed in oiii pievioub \£AK 
Bookh Pennsylvania had not taken sides on the 
question but asked to attend the hearing which 
was to take place Jan 2U, 11) JO lii the mean- 
time, New ioik was pioceediiig w'ltJi studies and 
surveys These plans guaiantec to the Deluwuie 
the mimimum How fiom those tiihutaiies which 
would he used for the new supply and also a 
tour months leseive, ioi low -How conditions In 
othei wolds. New York pnqMibed to use only 
Hood watei and only jiart ot this Tins pioposal 
was accepted hy a tii-Statc boaul oi coinmibbion- 
eiB but the New Yoik Legislutuie alone latificd 
the compact This ease was likely to bet a piec- 
eileiit as legaided the conditions undei which 
diveisioiiB might be made lioni intei state 
streams and was thus of fai-ieaihing inipoitaiicc 
to the eastern United Biales 

Bohton Jii leaihing out westwaid for addi- 
tional supjdy ioi the glowing nietiopolitaii dis- 
tiiet oi Boston, the engineeis ul that city iui- 
lowed a natuiai and noiimil line of development, 
winch, liowevei, biought them into the iSwitt 
Kivei and VVaie Ki\ei aieas These livers join 
and arc tributaiies oi the Uonnectieut, which 
they leach at Bpnngheld, Muss The Wai De- 
paituieiit had given tentative uppioval ioi pait 
ot this diveibiim as it might possibly ullect 
navigation in the Conneetieut 'Jlie State of Con- 
iieetieiit, howevei, questioned tins action and 
biought the pioblem into tlic ISupieiuc Couit 
wheie a lieaiing was bclieduled ioi tiiu baiiie date 
winch had been set ioi the sinnlai Delavvaiu 
Itivei liLuiiiig noted above The Massachusetts 
wratei -supply pioblem was fuithei complicated 
hy the neiubbily lui upjiui tiuinng available 
suuiccH within the iStatc so as not only to give 
Boston liei needed sujiply' but also to leseive 
pail ot available souiees ior the gi owing cities 
ol VVoicestci and Bpimgheld 

UoNMKi’i’rjoN J'juxjUlss With the wutei -sup- 
ply tuimel No 2 undui eonstiuetiuii in New York 
City, the Mokeiunne supply in L'alitoiiiia pi.u- 
tieally completed, and the J letch Jletcliy woiks 
for San Fianeisco iieuiiiig Louipletion alter yeais 
of laboi, attention natuially luiiis to new pioj- 
ects 

N'oktit Jeiisly The gates of tlie gieat Wana- 
que Dam weie closed on Mar 2J, 1928, and by 
Mar 4, 1921), the leseivoii had been filled and 
water was passing over the spillway Kapid prog- 
lesb has been made on tlie aqueduct hue, which 
was long delayed by litigation and winch would 
delivei watei to eight Nuitli Jeisey cities 

Los A^UEll<s .vgii<i)iLJ The oigaiii/ation, 
iiiidei winch this aqueduct (see l‘)2S \hAKBuuK) 
was to be eonstiiuted to In mg watei some JOO 
miles fiom the Coluiado Ihvei, was extended 
and made peimaiieiit with the iormation ol the 
Metiopulitan Watei Distiiet ot Suuthein t'ali- 
ioinia with a nucleus ot eleven cities While 
Los Angeles is by fai the laigest city included in 
tlic distiict, this gives the othci inteiested cities 
a voice in tins gicat piuject which it is expected 
will now move luiwaid 

Pu'E-LiME CoNSiBL'CTiON Tlic Engineering 
hcwH-licund published duiiiig the yeai a senes 
of ai tides on the euiieiit piaciicc in the con- 
stiuction of large water pipes winch show cleaily 



the trends in large pipe design. While cast iron 
had been used in the jiast for mams up to 48 
inches aud over in diameter, it was clear from 
these ai tides that many engineers were limiting 
the use of cast nun to the smalloi sizes, 20 to 24 
or perhaps 30 indies and undei, and were using 
steel and icintoiced concrete foi the larger 
diameters. In this connection, the siphons on the 
iakima Project of the United states Buieau of 
Redamation also were of interest. This woik 
involves 25 siphons aud reinforced concrete pipe 
was being used under exceptionally high heads 
Steel, oi couise, was the only material foi the 
higher heads, but the change from conciete to 
steel 111 the Moinson Canyon siphon on this 
project was not made until a head of 108 feet 
was reached, at lloiseshoe Canyon until a head 
of 135 feet was i cached, and the Hay w aid Can- 
yon siphon, opeialing uudei a head of 153 feet, 
was constiucted entiicly of lemforced conciete. 

All extensive use of steel pipe in connection 
with mam watei -supply lines and even m dis- 
tiibution systems also has been noted in lecent 
Yeah iiouKb It is deai that economic changes, 
the need for aqueduct pipes of laigei size and 
gi eater stieugth, and u growing confideiice in 
iicwei ioims of cousti uctioii weic bringing new 
types of pijie into this field. Theie will undoubt- 
edly be luither luipoitant developments in this 
direction in the neai iutuie. Welded pipe lias, 
of couise, continued to hud new and impoitant 
applications and has alieady become practically 
a staiidaid form oi constiuction 
liio Cheek Line, Califohnxa. The pijie hue 
Buppljiug the Southciu Califoinia Edison Com- 
pany’s hydioclcctiic power plant at Big Cieek, 
Calif , IS one of the most extiaoidiuaiy evei built 
A single pipe opeiatiug under the lemaikable 
static head of 2418 feet supplies 540 cubic toot 
of watei per secoud to two 5G,000-hoi se-powei 
impulse wheels The line consists ot 1855 lect of 
quadi uple-nveted pipe vaiying fiom 108 to 84 
inches in diameter aud from to inches in 
thickness, 3042 feet of forge welded pipe branded 
with seamless steel bands shiunk on the outside 
and vaijing fiom 84 to GO inches in size and 
fiom l\ito 2^ inches iii thickness, aud 1704 feet 
of seamless lorged pipe, piactically all GG inch 
in diamctei and 2]^ to 3 inches thick The last 
type ot pipe is used for the poitiou wheie the 
head exceeds 1042 feet 
yee also W ateb JSupi'LY 
ABA'BIA. A peninsula in southwestern Asia 
situated to the south of Syria, Palestine, and liuq 
aud between the Bed Sea and the Feisiun Gulf 
The area is estimated at from 1,000,000 to 1,200,- 
000 squaie miles, the higher figure including tlie 
Syrian Deseit and the Smaitic Peninsula. A 
mountain barrier, parallel to the Bed Sea, runs 
the length of the western part of the peninsula 
fiom which the ten am slopes uniformly to tlie 
Persian Gulf, with the exception of the Oman 
distiict m tlie extreme southeastern section of 
Arabia, where a mountainous area with 10,000- 
foot peaks is found Baiieu and sparsely watered, 
the peninsula nevertheless lias numeious laige 
oases. Estimates of the population range fiom 
4,000,000 to 7,500,000, the inhabitants lepresent- 
ing every stage of transition fiom the purely 
nomadic Bedouin tubes, occupying a laige pait 
of the interior, to the well-developed civic life of 
the large towns. Breed of Turkish control by the 
World War, the Arabs were at libeity to work 
out their own political destiny. After six years of 


internecine warfare, the Ibn Saud dynasty of 
Nejd emerged as the ruling power, controlling all 
the peninsula except seveial small states along 
the southern coastal fringe. Duiiug this period, 
the divisions of the countiy became defined as fol- 
lows: 

( 1 ) IlEJAZ or Hedjaz The Kingdom of the He- 
jaz was an outgrowth of the World War and after 
a very precarious existence was compelled to sub- 
mit to the domination of Abdul Azi/ Ibn Saud, 
Wahabi leader and Sultan of Nejd, at the very 
end of 1925 During its rather biief career as an in- 
dependent state. Its frontieis were always in a 
state of fiux, never being definitely defined except 
on the west. It occupies the western coast of Ara- 
bia between Tiaiis- Jordan on the nuith and Asii 
on the south, the latter boundary touching the 
coast at 2U° north latitude The estimated aieu 
of the country is about 150,0U0 square miles and 
its population variously estimated at fiom 800,000 
to 900,000. The population is laigely nomadic, 
although m recent years some villages have been 
settled wheie it has been possible to cultivate the 
soil successfully. The piincipal cities aie Mecca, 
with a population of about 70,000 (this is the 
holy city of Islam, aud attiacts about 100,000 
pilgrims annually, tlicse pilgrims leprescnt the 
chief soul te of income of the Govei iiment ) , Me- 
dina, also a holy city and the site of Mohammed’s 
tomb, with a population of 20,000, and Jedda, 
the seapoi t for Mecca, with about 30,000 inhabit- 
ants 

Agiicultuie in the Hejaz is not generally prac- 
ticable, on account of the excessive heat, but in 
the oases, there arc laige crops, the chief one of 
which IB dates, and in the plateau region wheat, 
coin, barley, millet, lentils, coflee, and tobacco are 
raised Bedouin pioducts are hides, wool, and 
clarified buttei The famous liorscs, many of winch 
aie sold abroad aic raised heie The chief expuits 
are hides, wool, aud gum , the chief imports, lood- 
stufis and building mateiials. The southern sec- 
tion of the llejaz Bail way fiom Auman to Medina 
was put out of commission in 1925 under the 
regime oi Ibn Saud A new silvei cuiiency of 
nyala was intioduced in 1928 in place ol tlie 
Turkish cuireucy (1 r%yal equals $0 48G). The 
King in 1929 was Abdul Aziz (bn »Saiid, with the 
title of King of llejaz and Sultan of Nejd and its 
dependencies. 

(2) Sultanate of Nejd This sUtc is con- 
sideicd the most inipoitunt unit in the Aiabian 
peninsula and occupies the highland of central 
Aiabiu between the Persian Gult on the east and 
the Hejaz on the west It is ruled by the Ibn Saud 
dynasty, which repiesciits the old Wahabite em- 
pire, founded in 1745 In 1929 the population was 
estimated at 3,0U0,00U. The chief products of Nejd 
are dates, wheat, bai ley, fruits, hides, wool, horses, 
camels, donkeys, and sheep, while the cliief im- 
ports are piece goods, tea, coffee, sugai, and iice. 
Capital, Riyadh; reigning Sultan in 1929, Abdul 
Aziz Ibii Saud 

(3) Jebel SiiAMMAB. An emirate north of Nejd 
and since 1921 an integral pait of the Sultanate 
of Nejd, by which it was captured and annexed 
Population, estimated at 250,000, Capital, Hail 

(4) Abib The Piovince of Asir, geographically 
a part of Yeman, lies on the west coast Wween 
the Hejaz on the north and Yemen on the south 
The estimated population is 1,000,000 Since 1920 
the capital, Abha, and much of the uplands of 
Asir have been under control of Ibn Saud. The 
coastal region, which is still independent, is ruled 
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tlie head of the Idrisi family, Seyyid Ah Mu- 
hammad, whose headquarters are at Sabiyah. 

(5) iMAMATE of Yemen. An independent state 
about 75,000 square miles in area, occupying the 
Ucd Sea coast between Asir and the Biitish pro- 
tectorate of Aden The population is variously 
estimated at fioin 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 The 
capital IS Sana, with a population of about 25,000 
Cereals and coffee are produced extensively Hides 
foini one of the chief articles of expuit liuhng 
Imam in 1920, Yahya Mohanimed Hamid ed-Din. 
In August, 1927, the Imam established an irreg- 
ular airplane service between the seaport, Hu- 
deidah, and Sana. 

(0) Sultanate of Koweit This territory, sub- 
sidized by the British, is on the nuithwebtern 
coast of the Persian Gulf and has an estimated 
jtupulation of 50,000. Sultan in 1929, Ahmed Ibn 
Jabir al Subah 

111 addition to the above, theie are compiised 
within the limits of Aiabia the Biitish piotecto- 
ratc of Aden, the Sultanate of Oman, Hasa, and 
the Emu ate ol Keiak or Tiaiis-Joidaii. Stv 
Awn, Oman, Tuans- Jordan 

A considerable tiact of fertile valleys lying to 
the east of the Aden piotectoiate is known as The 
lladiamaut It is ruled by the rival Qa'ati and 
Kathiri dynasties and is undei a loose Biitisli 
piotectiou and contiol 

liiHTou\ Hauls into liaq and Tiaiis-Joidun by 
tribes undei control of the Wahabi rulci, Ibn 
Saud, continued throughout 1929, aiousmg him 
to a iiumbci of expeaitiuns in which he meted out 
diustic puiiishinent to his unruly subjects On 
Jammiy 21, \\ahabis, said to be ol the Ajiiian 
tube, filed on a gioup of Ameiicaiis tiaveling be- 
tween Basia and Ko^\cit and killed the Kev 
lleiiiy A Bilkeid, uii Ameiicaii missionaiy at 
Basia Sii Gilbeit Clayton, the British High Coiu- 
missionei in Iraq, stated that he did not hold Ibn 
Saud rcH])onsible foi this and subsequent raids 
It was tiiouglit piobable the i aiders, whose sheik 
had been deposed by Ibn Saud, wcic attcuiptiiig 
to eiubioil him with the Iiaq authoiities. 

Jiaidb into botli Jiaq and Tiuiis-Joidan were 
lepoited 111 Maicli and a laid into Tians Jordan 
111 April was said to have resulted in the killing 
ol 4U0 mcnibcis of the Howeiteh tube Ibu Saud 
then advanced on a foice of 5UU0 lebellious tiibcs- 
men with some 40,0UU followers, accoidiug to le- 
poits, and seveiely defeated them, killing 750 and 
captuiing tliiee sheiks who led them. Cue of 
these, Ibn llithlam, said to have caused the death 
of the Kev Mr. Bilkeid, was repotted slain The 
King then rctuxned to the Ilcjaz in tiiumph and 
joined the annual pilgi image to Mecca In Sep- 
tember, Ibn Saud conducted another expedition 
against the lebellious Sheik Feisal al-Doaish of 
the Mutair confederation. In Novenibci, anothei 
seiious icvolt under the same leader icsulted in a 
geucial mobilization of Ibn Saud’s forces, it was 
repotted. The exchange of lesidcnt diplomatic 
representatives between the llejaz and Gieat Bii- 
tain was agreed upon in June. King Ibn Saud 
duiiiig the year extended to the Ilejaz the plan, 
adopted with success in the Nejd, of settling Be- 
douin tribesmen in agricultural colonics of nut 
less than 2000 pei sons each The age-old economic 
system of Aiabia piomiscd to be transformed by 
the plan On August 3, a treaty of friendship be- 
tween Tuikey and the Nejd-Hejaz was signed at 
Mecca 

While the Imam Yahya of Yemen continued at 
odds with both Great Britain and the H<\|az, it 


was announced in January that he had signed a 
commercial treaty with Soviet Russia Egypt, in- 
sisting that Egyptian troops should be allowed to 
accompany the Mahmal (Holy Carpet) fiom 
Cano to Mecca, pcisisted in its refusal to iccog- 
nize either Ibn Saud or the Imam Yahya At a 
confeience at Beiiut, legulatious were adopted 
requiring Mohammedans making tlie pilgrimage 
to Mecca to be immunized against smallpox and 
choleia and to obtain certificates of good health. 

A&BITBATION, International The fiist 
meeting ot the 'Iripartite Claims Commission was 
held on Jaii 25, 1920. The Goveinmeiit of the 
United States has been rcpieseiited befoie the 
Commission thioughout by Robert W Bouynge, 
of Hew Yolk, as its agent, he also has been 
serving as agent of the United States before the 
Mixed Claims Coiumissiou, United States uiid 
Germany, since June lb, 1923 The Goveinmeiit of 
Austria was leprcseiited by Hi Ludwig Kleiu- 
wachter, Couiiseloi of the Austiian Legation in 
Washington, as its agent until some tmie attei 
the second meeting, and by I)i Eiiist Trossiuagg, 
ot Vienna, as Austiian Agent since that time. 
The Goveinmeiit ot Ilungaiy appointed John 
Telenyi, ( ounseloi ol the Hungaiian Ligation 
in Wushingtou, as its agent ad interim loi the 
first tew months, and he was sutceeded by Dr. 
Alexis do Boei, who Jatei seived as Hungaiian 
agent Eaili agent has had the assistance of his 
own stall of counsel and cleiks Upon the sug- 
gestion of the Conimissiunei, acquiesced iii by the 
tliiee guveinmeuts, the Commissiouci's law eleik, 
Ephiuim r Bowyei, ol bouth Dakota, m the 
inteiest ol economy uiid eilicienuy, also seived 
thioughout as societal^ ot the Commission m 
lieu ol the three joint secictaiies contemplated 
by the agieemeiit 

In addition to the ,32 foimal meetings held, for 
the announcement ol luics, decisions, and opin- 
ions, the calling ol the calenduis ot uiisubmitted 
cases, and the healing ol urguineiits, tlie Cuui- 
inissionei held nuineious session^ in chanibeis 
to heal the views ol the agents and then counsel 
oil puiticuiai cases oi quentions The Coiumissiou 
sat at Washington The agents weie encouiaged 
to submit lases on agieed statements ol the 
facts so lai as possible, and must of the claims 
weie thus pieseiitcd, wdiich luitliei simplified 
pioceduic and expedited then disposition. In ad- 
dition to the 39 opinions and administiative de- 
cisions leiideied bjr the Coinniissionei iii willing, 
fiom time to time he announced nuineious oial 
opiinous loi the guidance ol the agents 

All ot tlie claims submitted weie piesented on 
beliall ol Aineiicun nationals, none being asseited 
by the Goveiiimeiit oi the United btates on its 
own behalf Except loi a compaiatively small 
nuiubei ol cases aiising uiidei the lepaiution 
piuvisions (I'uit VIII) of the ticaties, the claims 
came undei the eioiionnc clauses (Tait X) oi 
the tieaties and weie based on debts owing to 
Ameiicun nationals by Austria oi Hungary, or 
Austiian oi Hungaiian nationals, oi on damage 
or injuij alleged to have been inliicted iii the ter- 
iitoiy of the ioiniei Austiiuu Empiie, oi the 
loiinei Kingdom ol Ilungaiy. No case was pie- 
sented in which the Commissioner found that the 
claimant had dischuiged the buideu i eating on 
hull to prove a loss, damage, or injuiy pioxi- 
niately caused b> the application, by Austiia or 
Ilungaiy, ol cxcejitionul wai measuies oi meas- 
ures of transfer (as those terms aie employed 
in the tieaties) to such property, lights, or iii- 
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terests, including debts, credits, accounts, and 
cash assets 

Claims aggregating 1631 in number were filed 
with the Commissionci through Jan 25, 1027, 
when the time fur filing expired under the tcims 
of the agreement Many of these lia\e Iu*en di- 
vided into sc]iuratc cases A considciable number 
of claims based on private debts, many involving 
comparatively large sums, weie withdrawn from 
cuiiHulei atioii by the Commission or dismissed 
because the debts had heeii discharged and ex- 
tinguisluKl through private settlement between 
claimants and debtois 

The fust decisions weie lendered on Mar 17, 
1027, and the adjudication of all the cases pre- 
sented to the CommisMion was completed on May 
11, 1029, so tai as conceined claims asseited 
against Ausiiia and on Sept. 27, 1029, so far 
as conceined claims which weie asseited against 
Uiingaiy 

It was considered neccssaiy for the Coiiimis- 
sioiier to continue to iuuction toi a time in order 
to make ccrtilicates looking to the payment of 
the awaids and judgments against Hungary 
when the conditions wai ranting the execution 
thereof have been met The iccords of the Coin- 
mission were to be delivered to the Secretaiy of 
State of the United States in oidei that they 
may be preserved in such place as may be agiecd 
upon by the thiee govei niiieiits 

Edwin IS Paikei, who was the Wai Claims 
Ar Intel under the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1028, died Oct 30, 1920 He had advanced 
the work to a point wheie all ot the claims foi 
the value of Geiman vessels taken ovei by the 
United States dm mg tbe Woild Wai weic sub- 
mitted toi final deteriiiination and had laid 
down most ot the lules governing the deteiinina- 
tiuii ot obtaining claims The claims tor the 
value of the Sayville, L 1 , ladio station liud nut 
been submitted tor decision up to the end ot the 
^eui A successoi to Judge J*aikei hud nut been 
appointed by the end ot Oecenibei Tlieie le- 
uiaiiied for decision appi OMiiiutcly 000 cases in- 
volving about 3500 patents, iiuHt ot wliieli weie 
on behali ot (jeiinun nationals, a lew on belialt ot 
Austrian nationals and a few on behalf of iluii- 
guiiaii iiatiuiiuls 

Tacna-Akica, On May 17, 1920, President 
Hoovex anuouiieed that a settlement had been 
leached in the dispute between Chile and Teiu 
uvei the piuviiices ot Taciia and Aiiea A tieaty 
incorporating the terms of tlie settlement was 
signed at Luna June 3 and went into effect 30 
days after the exchange of ratifications on July 
28 By consent of all parties, the te\t at l*resideiit 
Hoover’s pioposals, subniittcd to both govei u- 
ments on May 15 and immediately accepted by 
tliem as the hiial bases of solution, was given out 
by Becretaiy of State Heniy L Stimsoii, in part, 
as follows 

1 The territory will be divided into two parts — 
Tacna tor Peru and Aiica for Chile The dividing line 
shall start at a point which bhall be designated with the 
name "Concordia," situated ton kilometers to tlie noith 
of the bridge over tlie Kiver Lluta, and bhall continue 
parallel to the Ancu-La Pax Railroad, following, as far 
as possible, the topographic featureb which may make 
easier the demarcation of the line 

The Bulphui deposits of Tacora shall remain in Chilean 
territory, and the canals of Uchubuma and Uauri, also 
known as Axucurero, shall remain the property of Peru, 
with the understanding, however, that wheiever thebe 
canals pass through Chilean territory they shall enjoy 
the most complete servitude in perpetuity in favor of 
Peru This servitude includes the right to widen the ac- 
tual canals, change their course and appropriate all 


waters that may be collectible in their passage through 
Chilean toriitory 

The boundary line shall pass through the centre of La 
Guna Blanca, dividing it into two equal parts Peru and 
Chile shall each designate an engineer and the necessary 
asaistants to proceed to the demarcation of the new fron- 
tier in accordance with the points heroin agieed upon and 
shall indicate the dividing line by means of boundary 
monuments 

In case of disagreement, such d>'-ni;'i mifi* be 
decided by a third person designate ! •>> ili I'l' -m* i i of 
the United States, whose decision shall bo final 

2 The Government of Chile will grant to the Govern- 
ment of Peru within 1575 meters of tlie Bay of Arica a 
wharf (malecon), a castomhouse and a station for the 
railroad from Tacna to Arcia, whoro Peru shall enjoy 
indeiM‘ndenco within Uio most ample free port All tho 
aforementioned woiks shall be constructed by tbe Qov 
eminent of Chile 

8 The Government of Chile will deliver to the Gov- 
ernment of Peru the sum of fb, 000, 000 

4 The Government of Chile will deliver without cost 
of anv kind lo Peru all the public works already con 
struoted, together with all government owned real prop 
crti, HI the Department of Tacna 

5 The Government of Chile will maintain in tho 
Depaitment of Aiica the franchise granted by the 
Government of Peru in tho youi 1652 to the Aiica Tacna 
Hnilrond Company 

6 The Govcrnmenl of Chile shall proceed to deliver 
the Department of Tacna thirty dajs after the exchange 
of ratifications of the tienty 

7 The GovernmentH of Hiile and Peru will respect 
private rights legallv acquiied in the territories that le 
mam under their respective sovereignties 

8 The Governments of Chile and Peru, in order to 
commemorate the consolidation of then frieiidiv relations, 
agree to erect on the Morro de Arica a monument, the 
design of which shall be the subject of agtecinent be 
twoen the putties 

9 Tho childien of Peruvian nationals boin in Arica 
shall be considered ns Peruvians until they attain the age 
of twenty one jears, at which age they shall have the 
light to elect lUeir definitive nationality, and the children 
of Chileans born in Tacna shall enjoy tho sninc right 

10 Chile and Peiu will recijirotallv release any obli 
gation, engagement oi indebtedness hedween the two conn 
tiies, whether derived or not from the Treaty of Ancon 

A coiuplcnicntary protocol to the treaty, appar- 
ently intended to block Bolivia's uspiiiitioiis tor 
u coil idol to the Pacific, wus niade public ujxui 
the exelidiige of latifi cations on July 28 It lead 
as follows 

1 Tlie governments of Chile unci Peru cannot under 

tbe previous agreement cede to a third ]iuwer the w'hole 
or anv part ot the territories mentioned in the treaty of 
that d.tte The teiutoiies will remain under then respcc 
tiv, ••‘>1 ' • and, because of this proviMcin, it is 

I i.i ••••■stTUct on them new mternationul rail 

way lines 

2 The facilities of tlie port treated in Article V of the 
agreement gives Peru ubscilute fiLedom of transit of pus 
sengers, merchandise, and uiinuments to Peiuxian teiri 
torj and from there across Chilean territory Thu embark 
mg and d m > i 1 nk : operatiuns, while the works 
indicated i 'i i \ are being cunstructed, will be 
effected along the harbor of the Aiitn La Pii/, Kailioad 

J The Aiicu port will be dismantled and the Chilean 
Government will cuustruet on the coast a iiionuinent us 
agreed to in the treat} 

The jiresent protocol forms an integral part of the 
treat} from this date and m consequence will be ratified 
and ratifacutions exchanged m Santiago, Chile, as soon 
as possible 

The filial settlement as described came as a 
lesult of direct negotiations between Chile and 
Peru, fostered undei the iiiciidly ausjuces of the 
United States State Depaitment The only note 
of discord was the fact that laiid-loeked Bolivia, 
a belligerent in the war that cieatcd the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, was igiioied in the final settle- 
ment. Although PicBideiit Hoovci's good-will tiip 
to South America provided the immediate and 
dramatic background for this willingness to settle 
the dispute, the foundation for accord was laid by 
foimer Secretary of Btatc Kellogg It was he who 
succeeded in bringing about the renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations between Chile and Peru after 
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years of disruption The terms agreed to by the 
governments of the two South American countries 
involved were substantially those suggested by 
Mr Kellogg 

The teriitory over which these two republics 
had been squabbling for almost fifty yeais, has 
few natural resources of value It is an and 
region slightly larger than Massachusetta, with 
a population of less than 40,000 In 1022 it was 
decided to submit to the aibitiation of the Pres- 
ident of the ITnited States the question of whether 
or not the plebiscite should be held under the 
Tieaty of Ancon (1883) Chile favored this 
method of solving the problem, but Peru argued 
that failure to hold a ]ilebiscile at the end of 
the ten-year period had nullihed the piuvisions 
of the treaty Peru further aigiied that the le- 
siilts would not be fan, since Chile had taken 
advantage of her occupation to eoloni/e the prov- 
intes with Chileans and to peisecute Peruvians 
Throe years latin. the Piesident ot the Ctiited 
States handed down a decision, which was favor- 
able to the Chilean contention, lJuc, however, to 
the obstructionist tactics of Chile the commis 
sum ajipointed to caiiv out the ]>rovisioiis of 
Ai title III of the Ticaty of Ancon W'ns unable to 
hold a plebiscite 

Although a niinoritv gioup of Peinvians pro- 
tested against the 1920 nit the general 

iceling expressed thioughont t-hile and Peiu was 
one of satihfai’tion at the conclusion of a toii- 
tiovcisv that for so miinv vears picvented profit- 
able coiniiieicial intei<‘onise and tiiendliness Pro- 
test was also voueil bv IJolivia who in the War 
ol the Pacific lost lici seiuoast as well us iich 
nitrate deposits in the Piovince of Antofauosta 

There was nothing in the original Tacna-Atica 
agieeineiit to picvent Holivni from corning to a 
diiect agiecinent with either Chile or Peiu for 
a stiip of land leading to a poit on the Pacific 
It was found, liowever, dining the Taciia-Aiica 
negotiations, that tbeie was no suitable spot foi 
the coiistiuetion ot «i new poll in the Province 
of Tacna, noith of Aiita, and Bolivia would, 
theiefoie, have to seek its outlet thiough Chilean 
tcriitoiy The coiiqileinentaiy protocol to the 
tieatv appeared to block this possibilit> 

With the Beltlcineiit of the Taena-Aiica ques- 
tion, Chile's last bonnilaiv was deliniitod Peiu, 
howrevei, was still in dispute with Kcuador as to 
its iioithein bounduiv In a tieaty signed in 
yiiito in 1924, Peru and Kciiadoi agreed that 
as soon as the Tacna- \iica question should be 
solved they would try to reach a settlement of 
then dilTei cnees bv diiect negotiations, submit- 
ting to the arlntiation of the Piesident of the 
Ihiited States any points on which agieeiiieiit 
could not be i eat bed Sec t’liiiL, PhUU, and 
BoiaviA, under Jlisloiif 

ABBITBATION, Lahor See Labor Arbitra- 
tion AND CoNPII-IATlON 

ABCHiiEOLOGY. At Kish in Mesopotcimia, 
the Field Miiaeiiin and Oxford Univcisity con- 
tinued their thoioiigh exploratuiii of the city site 
They succeeded iii i caching the virgin soil at a 
depth of 60 feet and as a result wcic able to es- 
tablish by the discovery of cojiper objects and im- 
plements that the place was occupied as early as 
3500 bc. Among the things iceovertsl weie cop- 
pei niirrois, necklaces, shells used for lamps, a 
stone dunking cup mounted in bioii/e, a spear- 
head, a daggei, and a toy fivc-hoise chariot 

I'he finds alToid an aceuiatc ehionology foi the 
Bite reaching from the beginning of civilization 


to the Xeo-Bahylonian times, as indicated by the 
great temple of Nabonidus which was erected at 
the close of the sixth century n c Many inscrip- 
tions were found of a date so early tliat no iiiflee- 
tional forms for verbs or nouns appear It is thus 
established that the real founders of the city were 
a proto-Sumerian people who were also lespoii- 
sible for the friiindiiig of other cities in this local- 
ity It IS ]iinb,ililc I lull the earliest of these settle- 
ments reach back to 4000 B c 

In all, seven layers w'ere found, the earliest of 
which contained among other things sculptures 
belonging to the first dynasties of Kish From 
3100-3000 seems to have been a period of rleea- 
denee which was followed by the Saigonid rule 
The site of Ur (oiitinued to be a place of amiu- 
ing Intel est In 1929 the work w^as eoneentratod 
iiIMin the ' ' ^ the neeiopolis and the 

gieiit tem| N In the neeiojiolis, tombs 

of the time of Sargon (2700) were found Of 
speeial interest was the uncovering of a royal 
tomb which resulted in remarkably rich finds 
Pait of the buiial consisted of a sacnfieial pit in 
winch W'crc discovered forty-five bodies of which 
thiitv-nine wcie women Fiom the fact that the 
tomb piojiei suggests the foim of a residence it 
IS believed that these unfortunate victims met 
their death as the result of a primitive belief that 
life in the next woild w'ould prove to be much the 
same ns that in this and that the prince wroiild 
as in tins woild require in the next the service of 
the servants who weie thus slain that their souls 
might aecompanv Ins into the next W'oild 

in the bin ml pit wcie toiiiid also tlie remains of 
a chariot with i*- "• » .nd tw’o asses Many 

vases of gold, g." >■ I i ■ pieces with enam- 

eled flowers and other objects were recovered It is 
interesting to note that the lines of the harness 
with its mountings of silver and lapis lamli weie 
still tiaceable Tins eliaiiot rested upon a mat- 
ting under which weie the bodies already allmied 
to With these bodies of the women who had been 
slaughteied W’eie found thiity-ai\ lieitddresses 
quiU‘ as fine as that taken fiom the tomb of the 
piineesb Nliub ad in the jiievioiis year Besides 
the iimiiv necklaces loiiiid, the excav.itois disiov- 
eied in one corner of the pit the gold and silver 
mounts of the poles that siijiported the canopy 
that seems to have been laiscd over the victims 
111 anothei comer w'crc found some harps w'hieh 
W'ere mounted wuth broad hands of mosaic One 
hud silvei mountings, inlaid with shell 

Another shaft opened contained a wooden box 
in which gold-handled daggers and a seal cylinilei 
healing the iiisciiption "Afes-Kalam-dug the 
King” This person is jiiobiibly a lelative of 
I’liiice IMes-Kalain-dug, whose golden helmet was 
found 111 1928 Below tins find appeared a cofliii 
bill ml along with winch weic found copper and 
elav vessels spiead over the wdiole area occupied 
bv the buck building which filled the jut At the 
bottom of the shaft, which was filled with many 
strata contaniiiig vuiioiis objects, was discovered 
a stone-doiiied ili.imbei in winch W'ere six bmlies 
One was that of the ownei of the tomb, the others 
of foul men and a woman The usual conventional 
funeral lieaddicshcs were found, besides lings, 
lM>ads, eni -lings and an unusual, long gold ]iiii, 
as well ns a gold tiimblei with fluted sides The 
buiial was that of a royal princess Another 
burial found was that of a child princess in 
whose giHve were found, besides the regulation 
headdress, a minintine set of silver dislies 
Work on the site of the temple of Nannar 
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showed that the original building goes back to 
3000 B G The present ziggurat is of the time of 
King Ur-Unger, who laid the foundations of 
the temple The superstruetui e ■was completed by 
his son, Diirgi, who also built the gateway and 
the chambers sui rounding the couitvard After 
the fall of the dynastVi work on the building was 
continued by Sinidinnan a King of Larsa (c 
2000) About 1400 bc, Kuri-Galgu IT of Baby- 
lon restored the teni])lc, after which there seems 
to have been a cessation of reeonatruetion until 
in the seventh eentiiiy Sin-balat-suikbi did some 
work on the building In the year ttOO b c , Mebu- 
chadnezzai added two sanetuaiies to the tower 

Among the most interesting facts emerging 
from the work at Kish is that the deep stratum 
of clay found there as well as at Ur, seems to 
account for the Babylonian story of the flood. 

At Nihawand in Persia, ITer/feld discovered 
rich finds of axes, spearheads, jewelry, seals, and 
pins belonging to the bion/e age (c 2000 bc ) 
Some relationship with Sumeiian and European 
cultures seemed to be indicated by the pottery 
which shows g<‘ometric and naturalistic patterns 
Some of the black and red ware appears to be like 
that of Egypt Other specimens, of polished dark 
red or gray ware, resemble the ware of Anatolia 

On the coast of Northern Syria, not far from 
the site of Antioch, was found a siibteriancan 
passage which conducted to an underground 
vaulted chamber in which were found some ob- 
jects of gold together with thirteeiitli-century 
pottery of Cypriote and Mycenwan manulaetuie 
A royal necropolis was also diseoveied by the 
French expedition. It belonged to some unknown 
dynasty of the 13— 14th eentuiy bc Within an 
area of 3000 meters were found eighty funerary 
deposits Various waies in a local style, Cypriote 
or Mycena'aii, were found In one instance weie 
found a number of pebbles with their equivalent 
weight of an Egypt mina Many small Egyjitian 
objects were also recovered 

One laige subterranean chamber had the floor 
covered with large, rectangular flags moat care- 
fully laid Under the floor was discovered another 
tomb with a passage leading down to the buiial 
chamber Many lamps left burning in the coiridor 
had smoked the walls The biiridl had been rifled 
in the i emote past with the lesult that the four 
bodies had been stripped of their ornaments The 
finds included many Cypriote and Mjeena'an 
vases, goblets in glass, and Egv'ptian alabaster 
jugs. In one of the tombs was an interesting ivory 
casket which had on the lid a seated Mycen<ran 
goddess with a goat on either side of her which 
she was feeding In iichnebs, the finds equal those 
of the loyal tombs at Isopata and Zafer in Crete 
Not the least interesting was the discovery of a 
complete library of terra cotta tablets coveied 
with cuneiform script They appear to be of a 
diplomatic character Much of the sei ipt, however, 
IS unknown The tablets were found in position on 
their shelves 

On the slopes of Mt Carmel in Palestine, evi- 
dence of prehistoric man has been uncovered The 
finds include a sort of baton carved from the 
shoulderblade of a deer and a figure in the lound 
of a young deer carved on the end of a long bone 
Much material of flint was found These figures 
are comparable to the carvings of the Magdalen- 
lan times At Tel Nasbeh, north of Jerusalem, the 
Pacific School of Keligion came upon remains of 
the bronze age (6000-3000 b 0 ) The finds throw 
important light on the character of pre-Scmitic 


inhabitants of Palestine The remains were dis- 
covered under the floor of a limestone cave which 
had been buried since the days of Amos The place 
has been identified as the Mirpah sanctuary of 
Samuel from an inscribed seal bearing the letters 
MZA 

At Beth Alpha, the southeizi ]>ait of the syna- 
gogue was entirely laid bare. The apse of the 
southern wall is most gg having 

served previously as a i> the ark A 

new section of the pavement south of tlie already 
uncovered pavement of the signs of the zodiac 
reveals a picture of the ark flanked by branched 
candlesticks, lulabrim, cthrogim, lions, etc From 
the edge of the roof of the ark is suspended a 
lamp Nearby are shown the steps leading up to 
the ark Two more genii symbolizing the seasons 
of the year have been found They are marked 
“The Season of Tebeth” (Wintci ) iind “The Sea- 
son of Tamil/” (Summer) The epigraphs of the 
synagogue may be of help in discovering the oi - 
igin of the Jewish race 

At .Terash, the site of ancient Gerasa, Yale Uni- 
versity and the British School of Archieologv liave 
continued their work. Here they have found a 
circular church dating around 531 a d , dedicated 
to St Theodore The building is like the round 
church of Biistra In one apse was found a de- 
tailed map of the eitv of Alevaiidiia Adjoining 
the church to the north and the south are tw'f» 
others which make a connection with the common 
atrium The southern church is dedicated to St 
Geoige Mti'inth-’i 'f-iiiteen churches have been 
found Oil* 1 - lb dual) 'I to SS Peter mid Paul 

At Shiloh, the Danes weie o( copied vt itli woil 
on the tabernacle It was learned that a speeiiil 
sanctity attached to Shiloh in eaily Chiistinn 
times E.veavations on the site of the earliest town 
brought to light houses of the eailiest Israelite 
times (o 1200 nr) The tabeiimcle still w'as 
standing at that time Remains belonging to the 
Canaanite peiiod (c 1000 bc ) also weie found 
This is the time of the Hebiew jiatriarchs 

In soiithein Palestine, Sir Flinders Petiie has 
identified Tell Fora with Both-pelet of the Old 
Testament Here a stone fort of the time of Ves- 
pasian has been discovered At the south end of 
the town, an embankineiit 300 feet long .ind 30 
feet thick protected tlie town from the floods 
which came down the gullv in the raiiiv season 
In the town itself, a palatial resuleiiee lias Immui 
uncovered It dates fiom Roman times In it is a 
bathroom with tlie tub sunk in the floor Below 
the Roman city was found the Gieek, while the 
Jewish period was revealed in a building some 
twenty feet down in the mound About 932 nc 
King Shishak invaded this territory and built 
himself a residence at Beth-pelet Disaster seems 
to have swept over the place in the time of Joshua 
Traces of the Hyksos rule were found on the site 
and evidences of connection with the jiEgean 

At Beisan, ancient Bethshan, has been found a 
basalt tablet which offers the first clear jiroof of 
a common civilization in the East and the West 
before the fourteenth century The tablet, which is 
in two parts was found at the southern end of the 
temple of Mekal In the upper part is represented 
a dog fighting a lion ; in the lower, a lion of Ner- 
gal, the god of the plague and death The dog is 
a classical Mesopotamian creature. The lion sug- 
gests a parallel with the lion of Shekead, one of 
the primitive sculptures of Carehemisb, and the 
art of Tell Halaf of Mesopotamia. 

In the delta of the Nile on the western border 
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were discovered traces of an extensive neolithic 
settlement. The inhabitants of the site lived 
chiefly by agriculture and the raising of cattle 
It is interesting to note that the burials were so 
disposed near the settlement that the bodies were 
faced toward the site as if they were considered 
as participating in the life of the community 
This practice differs from that of Upper Egypt. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art continued its 
explorations on the site of Deir el Baliari After 
searching in the quarry for further statues of 
Hatshepsut, digging was begun on the hillside 
north of the temple where shale chips pointed to 
a burial In clearing out the ravine back of the 
temple, the excavators eiimc upon an eighteenth 
dynasty tomb, which, it was found, had been 
opened three times in antiquity. The last entry 
was for the buiial of Princess Kntiuny, the 
daughter of PHyiiudicm, who died before 1000 
BC The toflin had been left hastilv at the en- 
trance to a pit well along the eoiridor which the 
bearers had been unable t«> cross Heyond this pit, 
the excuvatois found the buiial chamber of Piin- 
cess Mery et-Ainiin, who was the ranking daugh- 
tei of Tliothincb ITT Tier mummy had l)een rifled 
about 1040, in the nineteenth year of the reigii 
of Pa.ynud|eni 

On the east side of the iiyiainid of Cheops, the 
exjiedition of the Vienna Academy uncovered 
the small pyramids of the royal wives In front 
of them were the graves of the children To the 
west lav a large cemetery 500 meters wide in 
which were bmied other members of the royal 
family and other important people Parallel to 
the west side of the ]»vinmid v.is a long loiv of 
mastabiis sepaiatud fiom the pviumul by a wall 
llijs (cmeteiy was built in the time of Mvkennus 

At Sakkarah was leiovered a colossal head of 
the Phaioah Useikaf, the first king of the fifth 
dynast}' The torso had been found last year 

Vs oik at Tel el-Amarna has been confiiieil to the 
noithern suburb Here ha\e been laid bare plans 
of a complete architectural unit It is now known 
that this part of the town was cut through by 
tuo main loads which ran north and south The 
main thoioughfaies were reserved for laige es- 
tates with the small projierties and craftsmen 
saiida idled in between In the house were found 
objects connected with every sphere of life 

In the island of Cyprus has been discovered a 
toiho of Septimius Severus It was found near 
Micosm This }eai, the Swedes toiiceiitrated on 
Hi' jilit '!_• '1. e\cn\Htioim on the site of the 
p.il.iie .11 \ mu. I Tombs of the areh.iic and classi- 
cal periods were also explored It has been found 
that the palace was built about 500 n c and aban- 
doned about 400 u c , when it seems to have been 
partly destroyed by file. The building is quite un- 
usual as an example of secular architecture The 
building covets ncaily 10,000 square yards, al- 
though only the walls of the lowei story are left 
The iippei ]>ait of the stiuctiiie was of sun-diitHl 
brick and rested upon the well squared blocks of 
the ground stoiy The floors were made of a kind 
of concrete composed of sand, gravel, and lime 

Some idea of the si/e of the original structure 
can be obtained from the fact that tlie ground 
plan shows over one hundred rooms. In the centre 
of the building was a cential court three sides of 
which wcio surioundod by a covered poitico A 
giand stuiKase extending over the whole width 
of the court led up to a leception hall about 24 
by ti2 feet Its propoitions aie therefoic about the 
saui^ as those of Mycentean palaces. To the ^ovith 


of the main rooms aie the kitchen quarters and a 
series of magazines opening on to another large 
court. 

At the Dipylon Gate in Athens, the German 
Archaeological Institute conducted excavations 
which have produced interesting results Six- 
teen feet of the debus which filled in the area 
between tlie gate and the sacred way have been re- 
moved. Here were found many jars which indi- 
cate that a granary occupied this site. Graves 
dating about 1000 b c were also discovered 

The chief object of the American excavations at 
Corinth was the clearing of the theatre The cen- 
tral pait of the tavea, as high as the eighth stair- 
way, was freed of dirt On one scat was found 
scratched “Nika, Nika, Nika” (Conquer, conquer, 
conquer ) , m another a carefully cut inscription 
“of a girl” implying that the latter part was in 
the fouith century bc reserved for girls Near 
the surface of the area were found many archaic 
terra cottas which seem to bc a dump of votive 
objects cast out in antiquity. Behind the stage a 
large rectangular area was discovered It was 
paved with marble and was probably surrounded 
by a stoa. 

From the sea, near Cape Aiteinesios at the 
noith end of EiilMea, li.is been recovered a bronze 
Poseidon or Zeus, a large amphora, a bronze head 
of a horse, and the figuie of a child of the Hellen- 
istic period. 

At Aquiloia, near the Gulf of Trieste, many 
house mosaic pavements were found The drain- 
ing of the lagoon near Comaccino revealed a ceme- 
tery dating from the fifth to the fourth century 
B c The majoritv of the 4(10 tombs so far opened 
date on the foiirtli At Gioiosa lonica on the coast 
of Calabiia, the excavation of the theatre bi ought 
to light the use of terra cotta jais as amplifiers of 
sound This is the first tune that this device men- 
tioned by Vitiuviiis had been found Excavations 
at Herculaneum w'ere cuiiLeutrated on the second 
street of the “Decumanus Minor ” In one house 
was found a wooden puititinn pci fectly prcscivcd 
in a carbonized state The non fittings and coji- 
per nails weie almost us if new In another house 
weie lecovered fine frescoes splendidly preserved 
One of them showed Venus wuth a bull In still 
another house was found a life-sized bronze bust 
whiidi seems to be that of the tutelary deity of 
the house 

The lowering of the lake of T-#edro for certain 
hydroelectric woiks brought to light the most ex- 
tensive pile-dwelling settlement in Italy The part 
exposed is over 2000 square yards lii area and 
shows over 1000 spiles of latch and chestnut 
Ktone implements, rough, handmade, and polished 
ware and vessels with and without inscriptions 
vvpi e discovered Work still goes on at Lake Nemi 
It has now been found that the hull of the un- 
covered barge was divided by bulklicads into 
watertight compaitments There is also evidence 
that there was once a superstructure somctliing 
like that of a modern ocean liner The second ship 
lies about 200 yards to the south of the fiist The 
fiist IB 10734 feet long by (JO wide, the second 
23.3 by SO 

The chief discoveiies this year at Ostia have 
been made in the centre of the town In the centie 
of the forum facing the temple of Vulcan were 
found the remains of a temple to Rome and Au 
gustus 111 it was a statue of Roma Doiniiiati ix 
and a statue of Victory offering the goddess a 
crown of laurel. 

Excavations on the site of the temple of Rome 
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and Augustus at Pola show from inscriptions 
that the temple was dedicated 2-14 a d At Fom- 
pen, the latest e\ea\Htioiis have been in the Via 
dell* Abondanza Tn the eommereial quarter in the 
upper part of the street, two- and three-story 
houses have been uncovered This is where the 
merchants and bankers had their homes and of- 
fices Heie also were found factories, shops, and 
taverns, occupying both sides of the stieets 

On the side of tlie Alban Mountain, a well-pre- 
served bit of Foinan road was cleaied On the Via 
Flaminia was found an inteiesting ro<*k-cut tomb 
with paintings in the eaily Christian style In 
the city of llonie itself, excaiationb in the Largo 
I I have been vigorously carried on Here 
hi-. • 'ound what may be u head of the goddess 
Bellona The demolition of the A' • - ’ ’ 

lacks has revealed the existi ■ ■ 

stoned building of the second ceiitiiiy a n iii tlie 
west bay of the Forum of Trajan 

Near Oianthani in Lincolnshire, Kiigland, the 
hypocaust of a Homan villa was excavated At 
Lvdnev in Gloiiceateishiie was discovcied an iron 
mine underlying post-Homan earthworks The 
marks of the picks of the Homan miners weie still 
to be seen In TTamjishiie at North WainlKirough, 
evcayntions revealed a furnace chamlier and flues 
for heating the tloois of a villa Near Norwich, 
the site of Caistor Camp (the Venta Tceiioiuin of 
the ninth itei of Antoninus (c ,120) was per- 
fectly revealed bv aenal photographs Excava- 
tions traced the walls of twin temjiles Coins of 
Faustina valens or Valentirnaii, a bone ]hii, a 
weaving weight, two bionze mugs, a house kev, 
and the head of a hi on/e eagle weie discoveicd 
ABCHITECTS, The Amfrican TNhTmmc of 
The national orgaiii/ntion of the American archi- 
tectuial profession, founded in IS.'iT Its objects 
are to oigani/e and unite in fellowship the archi- 
tects of the United States, to combine then ef- 
forts so as to pioniote the wsthetic, scientific, and 
praclual ellicieiicy of the profession and to make 
it of ever-iiici easing seivice to society, and to 
spicad an understanding of art and service among 
the jicojile Its activities include dev ising methods 
foi improving and extending architectural edu- 
cation, not onlv 111 the iinivei sities but in the 
lower schools, securing proper laws for the regis- 
tration of aiihitects in the various States, de- 
veloping a seivice for architects winch will give 
them for their actual problems data relative to 
building materials and methods obt, unable from 
no other source, maintaining a jiublic informa- 
tion service to tell the prospective builder the 
financial, as well as the H’sthetic, hcnice of the 
ai chitect 

The institute is govemed by officers and a 
boaid of directors elected by, and responsible to, 
the delegates from the 04 ehayitcrs assembled at 
the annual convention The directors and execu- 
tive committee hold quarterly meetings in various 
parts of the countiy, and the regional directors 
keep in active touch with the work of local chaji- 
ters throughout the year The membership in 1920 
niimbeied moie than 3000 of the 10,000 piactic- 
ing arthitects iii the United States 
The sixty-second annual convention, held Apiil 
23-25 111 Washington and April 2(1 in New York 
City, was dedicat(‘d to the National Capital and 
Its Development Various speakers cited the prog- 
ress made by the institute in its extended efforts 
to effect measures to iiisuie the future beauty and 
greatness of Washington along lines conceived by 
L’Eiifant, Washington, and Jeffeison. Among the 


projects urged was the passage of the Cramton 
Bill, providing that the Treasury lend $16,000,- 
000, without interest, for the purchase of park 
lands within the District of Columbia, In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the bill authorized an ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000 for the outer park sys- 
tem. for the purchase of lands along the Potomac 
River, for the development of the boulevards from 
Great Falla to Mt. Vernon and Fort Washington, 
for the extension of the Rock Creek Park system, 
and for other outlying lands which it seemed de- 
sirable to acquire before any destruction took 
place 

The control of private building within Wash- 
ington to prevent the inharmonious development 
of the national capital also was advocated, the 
boaid of directors urging the passage ot the Ship- 
stcad-Luce Bill for the regulation of the height 
and exteiior design and constiuction of private 
and semi-public buildings in certain areas of the 
capital Local chajiteis were asked to continue 
their efforts to arouse public opinion to the need 
of the {)io)>er devcloyimcnt of Washington 

In the leyioit of the committee on education, an 
extension of adult education to flee meinbeis ot 
the profession from the nai rowing tendencies of 
their intense business nitivities w’as demanded 
A w'arning also was issued as to the nature ot 
many so-called couises in architcctuie giv'cn in 
tiaile and high schools, which we*ie misleading 
and called foi the drawing of a definite line lic- 
tween the purely vocational and the professional 
Til addition to the reports of the various com- 
mittees, the following lectures were given "T/mg- 
Raiige Planning of Public Wotks,” bv W illiaiii T 
Foster, “Architectuial Leadership from the l*io- 
diicei’s Standpoint,'* bv Tbomas J)’A Brophv, 
Aiclntecture,” bv Cliailes Evan 
, c Aicliitect in the Small Coniinun- 
ity,*’ bv' Nat (i Walker, “The Aidiiteit and ilis 
Oppoitiinity — A f^ayman's View,” liy Fiedeiuk 
Paul KefijicI , “Stieet Tialhc and tlie Office Hiiild- 
ing,’* bv Millei Mc(fiintock, “The Plan of \\ash- 
ington,’* by lloiace Peiislec, “Public Woiks,” 
by Milton B Medarv, and “The llaimoiiioiis De- 
velopment of the National Capital,’* by Col 
UlysRi's S (Tiunt, 3d, C S A The gold medal of 
the institute was aw aided to Milton It Medaiy 
foi distinguished ailneviunent in iiiehiteetuie, 
the fine aits medal, to Diego Kiveis loi distin- 
guished achievement in paint iiig, and the ciafts- 
nianship medal, to Cheney Brotheis for distin- 
guished aihievement in textiles The following 
weie made honoiaiy con espon ding niembeis 
William Synies Richardson, an Amcncaii living 
in Rome, Ravmond Unwin of Taindon, Chailes 
J^tiosne of Pans, Alcjandio Chi istophei sen of 
Buenos Aires, Paul Bnnatz of Stuttgait, Fiit/ 
Kchiimaker of llitmbiiig, Paul Leon of Pans, and 
Howaid M HolKutson of Ijondon, while eight 
hoiioiaiv membeis weie announced 

The endowment fund capital of the institute in 
1929 amounted to approximately $75,000, the in- 
come iHung devoted to the maintenance of the 
Octagon House in Wasliington The oiganiza- 
tion’s property and funds totaled $428,823, of 
which $52,385 belonged to the Waid Education 
Fund, the income being used to defray expenses of 
lectureis sent to various States and to prepara- 
tory schools The institute publishes the Octagon, 
a Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Handbook on Architectural Practice, 
Structural Service Hook; The Significance of the 
Pine Arts; Standard Contract Forms, which are 
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in widespread use throughout the United States, 
and documents oii the ethics of the profession 
Headquarters are m the Octagon, Washington 

ABCHITECTUBE. United States. Two def- 
inite trends were evident in the year’s American 
aichitecture The hrst, in connection with build- 
ings of a public character, was the continuity of 
traditional coiieeptiuns, either classic ui mediae- 
val, as the case may be, with details becoming con- 
tinually freer and more imaginative. The secuiid 
was the tendency in almost all buildings of a 
commercial or industrial type to become increas- 
ingly modernist. Domestic woik was still without 
any ruling lines of development; modernist iii- 
liucncos, the histoiical styles, local tyjies and 
traditions all modify house design in vaiying ino- 
portions. 

The first tendency is well illustrated in the 
Hai tford County Building, Hartford, Conn , by 
Paul Cret and ISinith & Basset, Associated This 
IS distinctly droek in feeling, delicate yet monu- 
iiienial, hut every detail is iion-archcologieal uiid 
shows a distinct modern French luilueiicc The 
Cook County Court House in Chicago, by E E 
Hall of Hall, Tjawteiicc & Batclillc, inc , is like- 
wise 111 a classic style with modern details Aloie 
Konmii than (Ireek, it gains monumental oilect 
by a colonnade of groat scale with statues against 
the attic, over the coliiiniis, modeled by Peter 
Toncmaii The Civil Courts Building in Si Louis, 
designed by the Plaza Commission, wliirh is 
crowned by a colonnade and a pyiamidal top, has 
detail of a moi e urLhoiologioal typo, but the whole 
composition icv^eals the same attempt to iiiteipiet 
classic tiaditioiis in u twoiitieth-ceiituiy muniioi 
The Caddo Parish Court House, Shieevo{)ort, La , 
by Edwaid F ^lolld, is a iiiomimoiital building in 
mudurnued classic, which well realizes tlie com- 
petition drawings The designs ioi the United 
iStatcH J^iiiihassy at Tokyo, by H van Buicn Ma- 
goiiiglo and A Jlayinuiid, Associated, sliows the 
same iieedom applied to the Italian Benaissance 
It IS an interesting group of a chancery at the 
street entiaiiee, employees’ rcsidenecs and ollices 
on cither side behind, and at tlie top of a hill, 
closing the mam axis, the urabaasadoi ’s residence 
It IS significant and encoui aging to see such an 
adequate and beautiful plan adopted for an em- 
bassy of the United States 

The Bok Singing Towei in Florida, by the late 
Milton B Medar^, with sculpture by l^c laiwrie, 
treats a Gothic tiaditioii with equal freedom Its 
simple upward sweep is inugiiificeiit The belfry 
openings arc idled with polychrome faience 
gtilles, and the wliole is capped with an opciiwoik 
balustrade of eon\entionali/ed loliage and birds 

The modernist tendency in comnieiciul build- 
ings appears in its most bizarre forms in the 
Union Trust Building in Detroit, by Sniitii, 
Hinchman & Grylls Mot only are all the forms 
new, with a gicat use ot stepped shapes, but also 
the wliole blazes with color, practically all of the 
detail being of colored ten a cotta, orange, black, 
white and gold for the upper poitiuns, and green, 
buff, Cl cam, oiange led, and blue below The treat- 
ment of vertical bleaks gives beautiful veitical 
shadows The same stepped forms that aie used 
outside contiol tlie iiiteiioi detail and the whole 
constitutes a building of povvei, lutcicht, charm, 
and significance. The Chicago Daily Mews Build- 
ing and the office building at 333 Mortli Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, both by Uolabird & Boot, aie 
full of a niuie quiet, stiuctmal, and logical 
modernism. The Daily News Building is chiefly 


impressive because of the effective use of terraced 
setbacks on the river front and the stioiig com- 
position of the piers and windows above In New 
Yoik, the Fuller Building, bv Walker & (ailette, 
has an iiitercHtiiig top of black and white, hut tlie 
composition is absolutely cut in two where the 
base of black marble and glass gives way to 
the white brick above The most effective of the 
New Yoik modernist skyscrapeis is the l^efcouit 
National Building, by fShreve & Lamb, which 
makes stunning use of setbacks and vertical 
breaks The success of its white brick tower shows 
the desirability of pure white as a color fur the 
smoky New York atmosphere 

Other impoitaut high buildings in New Yoik 
are the Arnold Constable Building, by Ludlow & 
Peabody, w'lth a grateful outline and lefiiied lleii- 
aissanee detail, and the much discussed, preten- 
tious and ovei -elaboiate New Voik Ceiilial Build- 
ing by Wuiieii & Wetniore 
Outside of New York, the Smith doling Build- 
ing at iSaii Antonio, Tex , by Atlee & Kobei t 
Ayres, is a polygonal Gothic lowei , the Mortheiii 
Life Tower at Seattle, ashingtoii, h\ Albei ison 
& Wilson and Paul Kichardson, Assoeiated, has 
well piopoitioned setlmeks and a lieautitul brick 
textuie, and the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co , 
111 Philadelphia, by Simon & Simon, is lemaikahle 
lieeaubf of its lower poitions, which arc designed 
111 an Italian Kcnaissanee st>le of gieat scale and 
unusual power 

The lace to build the highest building in the 
woild between the Bank of the Manhattan Co , hv 
11 Craig Sevei aiiee and Yasiio Matsiii, Assoi latcd, 
and the Chiysler Building, by William Van Allen, 
both 111 New Yoik and both under eonstiuction at 
the end of 1929, aftei inutli opeta houjfc seeieey, 
was won by the Chr>Blei Building by means ot 
the simple expedient of substituting a fiamed 
llftche for the flag pole originally planned The 
futility of such jiublieily-setkiiig effoits could 
not he better exposed, and the whole mad laee to 
develop congestion and to elect buildings with- 
out legard foi sticet areas and tiansit facilities 
can eventually lea<l only to hunkiuptey or dis- 
Obtei — ^liulf-euiptv buildings in stioet and transit 
congestion unbelievable and indecent 

Tfiere were many interesting smaller commer- 
cial buildings The Canal Street Branch of the 
National City Bank, New !kork, by Walker &, 
Gilettc, 18 lit a simple modeinist classic, as is also 
the American Bank & Trust Co of Philadelphia, 
by Wilhum Pope JJanie^ 'Uie lutegiity liust 
Coinpaiiv in Philadeljiliia, h^v Paul Ciet, uses 
metal, matble, and glass in a tiesh niannei The 

I Hist Companj, llolmesbiiig. Pa , by 

liii! I >1.1 Au Barney, is simple and colonial. 
Giace Miehuisuirs ’rieasuie House, Pasadena, 
Calif, by Maibton, \hii J‘elt & Miiybuiy, is a 
delightful and uiuusiiig Ameiuaii iiitei pi elation 
of soutUeiu Chinese jiieeedent, with just the light 
fan ^ laud clmiaetei foi an uiiental shop 

111 New York, the Stewart Building, by Warren 
L \Setuiuie, has u distinguished and beautiful 
use of simple stone woik in the walls and piopui- 
tioiis that uie subtle and efieetive The whole has 
“style,” but the metal woi k of the mam entrance 
18 eoniuHixl, liivoluus, and eiitiiely out ot ehai- 
acter with the rest of the building Ralph B 
Benker, in Philadelphia, designed scveial original 
and chaiming hiuueli buildings lor Hoiii A ilur- 
duit, and in Chieugo the Baskin Building, b> 
Holabird & Root, is a slim and delicate cuuiposi- 
tiou of great ch%o. 
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Among industrial buildings, the warehouses for 
Soars Hoebuck in Milwaukee, Wis and Cam- 
bridge, Mass , by Nimmons, Carr & Wright, stand 
out in tlieir bold composition, niagnificent mass- 
ing, and simple, stiaightfuiward detail. The 
printing plant for the l^s Angeles Down Town 
Shopping News, by Morgan, Wells & Clement, is 
rich, with slim vertical lines and a lavish frieze 
at the top, in an interesting modernist interpre- 
tation of Spanish baroque, for which this firm is 
famous. The Philadelphia Wholesale Dru^ Co 
Building, by Rankin & Kellogg, is utterly simple 
but eiiective in its proportions; the Plaza Sub- 
Station of the Union Electric Light & Power Co 
of St Louis, by La Baumc & Klein, has a iieh 
street facade in a powerful earlv Italian Renais- 
sance stvle A new addition to tne Bamberger de- 
partment store in Newark, N J , by Jarvis Hunt, 
has a picturesque mass 

Theatres, as usual, fall into two classes, those 
in which extreme lavishness of materials, often 
with little or no composition, is used to give an 
effect of gayety, and the so-called "atmosplietic 
variety,*' with all sorts of stylized forms of fairy 
tale character The Pickwick Theatre of Patk 
Kidgc, 111 , by McCau^hey & Zook, and the new 
Paramount ^eatre in Brooklyn, by Rapp A 
Rapp, belong to the first class, the Netoco liiea- 
tre in Boston, by Eiseiiherg & Fleer, is of the 
second, in a wild and amusing ancient Egprptian 
style, the Alhambra Theatre at Saciemento, by 
Starks & Flanders, uses a fantastic and delicate 
Spanisb-Mooiisb style The Con^elltlon Hall in 
Atlantic City, by Lockwood Greene & Go and Cook 
& Blount, Associated, is an enormous cuived- 
roof structuie, nniiiit i«im<; ,iii cxhihition hall and 
a vast auditoriiiii', me towaid the boaid 

walk is decorated with an arcade 

The most remarkable church of the year is the 
Boston Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Tulsa, Okla by Rush, Endicott & Rush, 
Bruce Goff, and Miss Adah Robinson It is an as- 
tonishing and daring composition of forms imag- 
inative and fresh, in which vertical lines pre- 
dominate, there IS an elTeetive, slim tower and 
^rcat richness of detail around the entrance The 
interior is less significant. The Glencoe Temple, 
Glencoe, 111 , by Alfred S Altschuler, is » simple 
and charming synagogue with modernist detail 
and a lovely use of brick surfaces 

Of the more conventional ecclesiastical build- 
ings, the most impressive is the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest and the Beloved Disciple, New 
York, by Mayeis, Murray & Phillip (formerly the 
Goodhue AssoCiaies), an exquisite work in that 
rich and free Gothic, much modernized, which is 
a logical development from the work of Bertram 
G Goodhue Particularly effective is the use of 
great plain surfaces of stone contrasted with 
small areas of delicate tracery that solve so well 
the problem of the scale of a city church The Hil- 
ton Memorial Chapel, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, by Herbert Hugh Riddle, is a small 
and delicately detailed, timber-ceiled building in 
English Perpendicular In Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
Ochs Memoiial Temple, by Bearden & Crutchfield 
and H B Herts, Associated, is a synagogue un- 
usual m being a beautiful interpretation of the 
colonial style Temple Emaiiu-El, New York, by 
Kohn, Butler & Stem is the largest and most lav- 
ish synagogue of the year — beautifully com- 
posed and freshly detailed building in a modified 
Romanesque style, with a magnificent, poly- 
chrouied, open-trussed ceiling 


The largest American hotel of the year, said 
to be the largest in the world, is the New Yorker, 
in New York, by Sugarman & Berger. It is a vast 
pile in gray brown &ick, with an effective use of 
setbacks The Hotel Lexington, New York, by 
Schultz & Weaver, is a picturesque mass with over 
elaborate detail in the Tudor manner, the Hotel 
(loveiiior Clinton, New Yoik, by Murgatroyd & 
Ogden, IB a picturesque, toweied, mass, and the 
Molly Pitcher Hotel at Red Bank, N. J , by N 
Harris and Harris & Sohn, lepicscnts the best 
type of conventional, rural colonial hotel **Mir- 
algo,” in No Man’s Land, 111 (near Chicago), is 
a delightfully unconventional and frivolous inn 
and load house, by G F Keek Not meant to be 
serious, it is vivid, fantastic, occasionally garish, 
but always amusing Although not in the United 
States, the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, Canada, 
by Hoss & Macdonald and Sproatb & Rolpli, As- 
sociated, IB a hotel of purely American type, ele- 
gant, monumentally classic, with tall, setback 
wings 

Clubs worthy of note are The Shawnee Club, 
Wilmette, 111, by Burnham Bros , a simple build- 
ing of stone and half timber, the Casino Club 
m Chicago, by Grazier Raftery, especially on 
account of its circular hallrooni, with tall, shin 
columns, and the San Clemente Beach Cluh, San 
Clemente, Calif , by V Westbiook a i • . • » ex- 

ample of the typical southern (.lll■•l:•.l -tyle 
ill stucco and tile The new Tammanv Hall Build- 
ing in New York, by Tliompson, Holmes & Con- 
verse, IS a dignified and monumental structure in a 
formal colonial combination of brick and stone 

At the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis , 
a new Memorial Union Building, by Arthur Pea- 
body, combines, in a whole botli muiiumcntal and 
yet intimate and inviting, an enormous common 
room, eafeteiiB, several dining rooms and the 
Alumni Hall The Italian Renaissanee stylo is 
handled with feeling and delicacy It was opened 
late in 1028 The University School for Boys, 
Cleveland, Ohio, by W alker & Weeks, is character- 
istic of a type that is becoming continually more 
common, the subuibaii country day school The 
buildings arc in an austere colonial style with a 
high, slim tower The Biearley School, New Yoik, 
by B W Morns, is an inteiesting atti‘mpt to 
adapt a riverside site of several levels, and a 
strictly urban modernist style of uiicoitipromising 
rectangularity, to school uses A moie intimate 
solution of tile city-school problem has been 
achieved by R. 11 Dana, Jr., in the Dalton Scliool, 
New \ork, notewoilliy for its unconventional 
plan and the charming vaiiety of its niteriois 
The Castle School, New Rochelle, N Y, by Mc- 
Gill & Hamlin, is in a much model iiized colonial 
style 

A Imge amount of apartmcut-liouse building 
all over the countiy, particulaily in the liighci- 
priced class, remained generally absolutely con- 
servative, real estate operatois arc not cxpeii- 
mental The outstanding exception is the Beaux 
Arts Apaitiueuts, New loik, by Kenneth Muieh- 
isoii and Raymond Hood, Godloy & Fouilhoux, 
Associated. This shows a strong desire to follow 
purely European influences, paiticularly those of 
Mendelsohn iii Germany and Le Coi busier in 
France It has many setbacks and a simple treat- 
ment of alternate bands of white stucco and brick 
and steel sash Corner windows ut steel are used 
effectively in the Roeticli Museum and Muster 
Apartment Building, by Corbett, Harrison & 
li^cmurray, and Sugarman & Berger, Associated, 
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with an interesting use of brick in graded colors. 

Excellent domestic work was produced by Jul- 
ius Gregory, Delano & Aldrich, and F. J. For- 
ster, near New York , by H. T Keyes, and R P 
Swanson, near Detroit, by Millei & Reeves of 
OolunibuB, Ohio, by L Duhiing, near Fhiladel- 
pliia; by Bogner & Billings in New England, and 
by hiaiston. Van Pelt & Muybuiy in southern 
California Especially mien houses are 

those of Charles W. Oliver, Houston, Tc\., de- 
signed by the owner, m a freely intei preted Spaii- 
ibli style, of \V A Knight, at Biltinoie Foiest, 
N 0 by W W Dodge, Jr, a ])ictui esque eom- 
jioHitioii in local stone with a coiiienl tower, of 
(jaiiett Van Pelt iii J’asadeiia, Calif, designed 
by the owner in a paitieulaily winning, iiiodein- 
i/ed Gothic, the hunting lodge of Col 11 11 
Kogeis, by the oihce of John Russell Pope, a 
laige and meandering Lonipositioii in a simple 
farm house colonial style , the Aueliincloss house 
in Fairheld, Conn , by Roger H Bullard, a dig- 
nified and fotniul colonial niaiision, and Meridian 
House, Washiiigtoii, 1) C , by the oiliee of .lolin 
Russell Pope, in a palatial, yet restiuined iiitei- 
pietation ot the lx>ii]8 XIV mainiei 

The most significant and encouraging event 
ill the year's housing was the completion of the 
first portion of Radburn, N J , by Clarence Stein 
and Hciiiy Wright, and Roliert Kohn, consulting 
aiehit(>(t This is the most cuiefully thought out 
eonimunity plan which has yet been jiroduced in 
Anieiiea, foi the lust time, the automobile has 
been considered, not only as a traflic element, 
but us an integidl pait of the necessaiy surioiind- 
ings Paths, passing under roads, have been so 
aiianged that it is possible to get am where in 
the developuient without crossing a load, and 
loads tJiemselves hu>e been niiiiiinized The le- 
sultant increase in parked ureas adds eiioi niously 
to the charm of the whole The individual houses 
are simple a- ! ‘ ■ ward in a modified and 

model iii/ed Kg- style. Eaeh house has 

its own gaiage 

Gueax Buitain The outstanding public build- 
ing oi the ^ear in England w'Os the Ro,\ul Hoi- 
ticultiiial Hall, by Easton and Roheitson, sigmfi- 
eant in tlie frank expression of its stiucturo, 
especially imposing is the inteiior with its great 
but delicately detailed parabolic, concrete arches 
The stepped outline of the extcnoi, although per- 
fectly expressive of the internal design, is less 
effective Quite diffeieiit in character is the ex- 
ticnicly classic Nottingham Exchange Building, 
by T Cecil Howitt, which is also the liomc of tlic 
Nottingham Council This building shows ob- 
viously the inllucncc of the AmeriLan iiitate Cap- 
itol type, its dignified colonnades aie beautifully 
detailed, but the crowning dome could have been 
larger. The interiors are the best part of the 
whole, iiniformally simple, dignified, and lavish. 

The Northeast Coast Exhibition buildings at 
Ncwcastle-on-l’yiie, by W. and T R Milbuin, 
with Richardson & Crill consultants, w'as in a 
( bniriiingh modernized, simplified classic style 
iiie lesiivul hull with an Ionic colonnade at the 
ciitiaiice and the palace of aits w'ere particularly 
noteworthy The Bournemouth Pavilion, by Home 
& Knight, with Sir E. Owen Williams as consult- 
ing engineer, combines a concert hall, ballroom, 
tea loom, and icstaurant into a plan of great 
cleverness The Manchester Masonic Hall, by 
Thomas Worthington & Sons, obtains definite 
monumental effect in a modified classic manner. 

A gieat deal of commercial building distin- 


guished the year, especially in London Much of 
it IS 111 the usual latner complicated Renaissance, 
which has become almost the ty])ical Ixindon 
style, such as Reavci House, bv Williams & Cox, 
Royal Mail House, by Sir Edwin Coopci , and 
the River Plate House, by the Messrs Josef 
Lloyds Jhink, bv Sir John Burnett & Partners, 
and Campbell Jones, Sons & Smitlicrs, as befits 
its situation near the Mansion House, mtcrpiets 
the same late ‘ylc in Iwentieth-eeii- 

tury terms, it - i. _■ • strong, monumental 

Somewhat similar in style, the Imperial Chemi- 
cal House in Loudon, by Sir Fiank Baines and 
Alfred Cox, Associated, is even more suLcessful 
It avoids tlie dangers of complexity and incoher- 
eiiee, too eommoii in London, and its tiemondous 
strei't f I outages allow unusual nioimuicntal mag- 
nificenee The simplicity of the wall and window 
treatment is beautilul, a colonnade foinis a 
frieze at the top, and the reveals are doej) tmougli 
to give the amount of shadow that such a powei • 
ful eoiicejition demands 

The cential oflices of the London Underground, 
bv Adams, Holden & Pearson, form a whole as 
distinginslied, but based on an entirely diffeient 
psychology, the attempt to achieve classic dig- 
nity with forms alisolutely modem Its effect 
is due to the caietul design of setback wings 
buttressing a ccntial tower, and shows that the 
iN'uuty of ceitain Aineiican sk\ scrapers is due 
less to brute height than to easily giaspcd foim 
lelationships Even more unconventional is the 
Radiator Building, by Goidon Jeeves and Ray- 
mond llocxl, Associated, the exterior designs of 
which were almost entiiely pioduccd in America 
III the olliee ol Rn^mund flood llic wfiole oxte- 
iioi IS m polished black giauitc enlivened by a 
IHilycliiome fneze and polyuhiome oinanieiit 
aiouiid show windows and door of modernist type, 
predominantly orange and gold and largely in 
enameled biuiizc — a daiing but successful cxperi- 
lueut 

Outside of Loudon, Aikwright House at Man- 
chestei, an office building, by Harry E. Fairhurst, 
has a dignified, clasbic tioiit, and the new oUiccs 
at Bellingham for the Im^ierial Chemical Indus- 
tiies, Ltd , and Synthetic Ammonia and Nitiates, 
Ltd , by L II Buekncll, is noteworthy for its 
use of buck and stone and tile roof to achieve 
a bcmiiuial chaiiii in tune with its surroundings. 
The buildings ot the All Paik at llostou, by L. 
Magnus Austin, use tlie simplest forms expxes- 
sive of rcinfuieed cuncietc construction in a seri- 
ous attemjit to solve the piublem of the necessary 
buildings lor a small aiipoit 

Unusually charming for an industrial building 
is the Windmill Piess for William Hememan, 
Ltd., at Kmgswood, Suircy, by Lord Gerald 
Wellesley and Trenwith Wills, which is in a deli- 
cate Georgian style, full of individuality. Its set- 
ting in carefully designed planting adds much to 
its effect The ITirestone Factory at Houndslow, 
by Wallis, Gilbert & Partners, is a more con- 
ventional factory but shows a commendable ef- 
fort to make working surroundings beautiful. 

Ecclesiastical aicuitecture is well represented 
by the First Clubland Chut eh iii Walworth, Lon- 
don, by Edwaid Maufc, which is typical of the 
modern English trend toward free church de- 
sign The Seveiiih Chuieli of Christ, Scientist, by 
Paul Phipps, like all English Christian Science 
churches, is dominantly an auditorium, simply 
designed in a free style with little precedent. 
St. Anselm’s Church at Hayes, Middlesex, by 
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Hubert C. Corletto, is a modern interpretation of 
Gothic, and the new Memorial Chapel at Glas- 
gow Uiiiverbity, by John Burnett, Son & Dick, 
IB a beautiful example of almost purely arclue- 
ological Eaily English style. The new chapel of 
Stowe School, by the late Sir Kobeit Lonmci, is 
a long narrow building of great chaim, its style 
determined by the columns which were taken fi om 
an old Georgian garden temple on the site, and 
which form the entrance porch 

The most important educational work of the 
year is the new quadrangle at Glaie College, 
Cambiidge by Sir G G Scott, consisting of sim- 
ple two-btury buildings distinguished in their 
austere elegance, rather Georgian in character 
Younger Hall at St Andrews, Edinburgh, de- 
signed several years ago by the late Paul Water- 
house, was comjileted % liis son, Michael Water- 
house In Liveipoul, a dignified building for the 
School of Geology, by Biiggs &. Thoinley, a 
memorial to Lady Herdman, was added to the 
Univeisity, and the l.neipool College completed a 
charming' brick wing with cloisters, by Leathart, 
(Tiangci & Webber The IjOndun School of Ttopi- 
cal Medicine, by Bees, Morle\ & Hoidei, Asso- 
ciated, IS a square and simple building entirely 
111 haimony with its Bloomsbury surroundings 
Of secondary schools, that by G 'J’opham Kor- 
rest, at Broekley, retains the high standard in 
simple brick building of the London County Coun- 
cil woik Tlie Wyggeston Grammar School for 
Girls at Leiccstei, hy Symington & Pxiiicc, is 
characteristic of the smaller English schools The 
William Booth Memorial Buildings, in Denmark 
Hill, London, by Gordon & Yiner and Sir G <x 
Scott, is an inijuessne group fui a Salvation 
Army training college. 

Of many tneotres, the Dominion Theatre in 
London, by W. and T. K. Milburn, scats almost 
3000 people and is lavishly decoiated in French 
Kenaissaiicc stjle Intel cM mg iiiuviiig-pictuic 
thcaties aic the Twickenham Ciiiema, !>> U>ath- 
ait & Granger and oue at Beaconsheld, by the 
same arcliitects 

The most important domestic work is undoubt- 
edly in the Larkhall Estate at Clapham, by de 
SoisRons & Woinum, winch consists of blocks 
of simple neo-Georgian apartments, caretuUy 
placed in garden sui roundings Noteworthy also 
is “Finella,” an ultra modernist house in Cam- 
bridge, by Raymond McGrath, with the most 
lavish and imaginative interiors, and an equally 
unconventional house at Newbury by Thomas 
Tait, of Sii John Bui net A Parlneis 

Fkance. The Central Maiket at Kheims, by E. 
Maigrot, has beautiful hjperbolic vaulting witli 
skylights following the curve of the vault A 
somewhat similar iorm distinguishes the machine 
shop ol the Cie F^imieic at Vichy, by A Deville 
The new stadium at Boulogne, near Pans, by 
Kemaury, Lambert, Saacke, & Bailly, is effective 
in its use of great concrete cantilever trusses over 
the grandstand. All three of these buildings re- 
veal the artistic possibilities of concrete The 
Palais de Mcditerrandc, at Nice, by Charles and 
Marcel Dalmas (the new casino built by Frank 
Gould), is a neo-classic work with imMlernist in- 
teriors, brilliantly planned and lavisii to the 
point of ostentation A similar spirit distinguishes 
the Kestauiant le Berry iii Pans, by Jxmis 
Grossard. The railroad station at Lens, by M U. 
Cassan, is most successful in its practical re- 
quirements such as switch towers and telegraph 
wire standards. The rest is in a sort of pedestrian 


modernism. In Algiers a war memorial hy Mau- 
nce Gras and E Monestes, with sculpture % Lan- 
dowski and Bigonct, is an impressive combination 
of steps, flanking walls and central group The 
inoninnent to the J^afayeltC Ebcadiille, near Pans 
(dedicated m 1028), by A Maiccl, with sculpture 
by M Renard, has a simple, triumphal aich 
flanked with modernized colonnades It is elegant 
lathei than impressive 

The most inteiestiiig of the French churches, 
cxtiemcly radical in design, is that at Elizabetli- 
ville, by P. Touriion, with sculptuie carved in 
the conciete hy S Bezolles The eiitiie facade is 
carved and the whole is a significant attempt to 
treat a form gencially Gothic in shapes that 
express its concrete const i iiction The Maison 
Ja})onaisc is the newest addition to tlie Cite Uni- 
versitaiie in Pans, hy Pierre Saidou, and suc- 
cessfully attempts to leiiicarnate some of the 
Japanese spirit, particularly in its loofs Its in- 
teriors aic esjMicmlly good* The Institute d’lhs- 
tologie at Stiassburg, b\ R Danis, has eliaiining 
and delicate iioiiw'ork, esi]>ccia]ly in its stairs 

The most extieme nioderiiisin seems to control 
the greater amount of domestic building and 
many of the now Pans apartment houses, sucli 
as that on the Avenue Pcicier, by C Perciei, in 
which there is an inteiesiing latge enuit whose 
walls liave huge glass ai eas and hori/ontal bands 

broken up by boldly butti esses The 

Theatre St Geoiges, b; I '»uli-, in J’ans, show’s 
a similai radical and austere model nisni applied 
to a small, intimate theatre A like spint ap- 
pears 111 the sanitarium at Plaine-Jonx-Moiit 
Blanc 111 Passy, Haute Sa\oie, by Abialiam & 
Le M6nie, uii extraoidinary leetungulai gioup 
with many balconies The opposite extieme is to 
lie seen in the Hotel Royal Pii’urdy at I^e Touquet, 
by Debroiiwci & Drobecq, an incoheient attempt 
to achieve gayety and pictuiesqueiiess in a pseudo 
Gothic style 

Germany A new Rut bans at Rustnngeii, by 
Flit/ Hogcr, leveals all its architect’s skill m the 
use of brick It is fiee, modern, scvcic, and hand- 
some, with a high ceiitial tower and the ends 
softened hy projecting, concave, curved liays 
Bold putteins in the brick vvoik give shadows to 
the whole and at the entiunce theic is a jmir 
of extiaordinaiy brick lions Hanking semi ciicu- 
lar steps of blue and gold tile The whole terms 
a ma^ihcent conception of great power and 
beauty Several bridges over the Alster, in Ham- 
huig, by the city eiigineci, Lang, have coiicicte 
arches faced witli brick, capped by varied and 
delightful railings of playful non, or brick and 
open-work tile 

The state radio building m Munich, by IT 
Heller, is a simple composition of window and 
w'all, dignified but rather stark Commeicial 
buildings in Beilin, almost without exception, 
are designed with plain sui faces of stuccoed con- 
crete and horizontal bands of windows and with 
modernist applied lettering for signs, such as the 
German Building and laiiid Bank, by liana Jes- 
seu, and the IJhlaiideck, a restauiant by Kauf- 
iiiauii & Wolff cnstein The Israel department 
store, in Berlin, by H. Straumcr, within a similar 
exterior has a great rotunda running the full 
height of the building, remarkable foi its light- 
ing fixtures and its fiat surface treatment in 
veneered woods The office building, Sjiunkcnhof, 
in Hamburg, by Fritz Huger, like most of the 
Hamburg building, is in brick with characteristic 
rich patterns. 
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The most impressive German industrial build- 
ing of the year is the eleven-story Siemens- 
Schuckert factory at Siemenstadt, Berlin, by 
Hans Hertleiii With its setbacks, stair tourers 
and vertical buttresses, it shows at its best the 
German talent for creating interesting forms for 
industrial buildings 

A large amount of German cliurch building 
charactei izes the yeai. Almost all of it is in the 
so-called nuxleriiist style, which varies from the 
charming and intimate municipal cemetery chapel 
at Hamburg, by Fritz Hbger, to such fantastic 
designs as that for the St. Honifac*!* Cliurch at 
Hamburg, by Weber, or the bizarre Ituman Catho- 
lic Chinch in Lei])zig by T Huilagc In general, 
the Homan Catholic churches are inoie radical 
than the Lutheran, but both classes ficquently 
use squuie oi leciaiigulai llat-ioofcd naves and 
high, almost plain, towers, as in the St. Fiancis 
Church in Dussehlorf by Tietinann & Haase or 
the Lutheian Chinch at Altoona by Emil Hey- 
nen 

Of the moie ladical educational woik, the new 
portion of the Hanover technical school, by the 
regional architect, Kassbaum, m leinarkable for 
its simple, flat buck facade, and the national 
school 111 Celle, by O Haesler, for the bold pat- 
terning of giouped windows in its plain white 
walls, unbroken bands of glass marking the class 
rooms and unbioken, long, veitical windows 
lighting the stairs More conventional, but still 
flee and niteiesting, aic tlic kIiooIh in Fiohnau 
by Frit/ Beyei and in Heusseiidoi f, by E Pietru- 
hky 

The Mannheimer Hof in Mannheim, by F and 
E Kul/ncr is a rebuilding of an older famous 
hotel in the conteinpoiaiy fatdiionable modernist 
manner, with cuived balconies at the coiner to 
relieve the simjile wall treatment Fritz llogei's 
hospital at Dclinenhorst is a long comjiosition 
with two wings, decorated with vaiied and elab- 
oiate brick patterns between the lows of biniple 
windows Apartment buildings aic almost uni- 
versally simple and gam their effects solely by 
inopoition, color, and texture Frequently a for- 
bidding and inhuman hai shness results, but plans 
and groupings arc always carefully considered 
Important examples aie a development in Dus- 
seldoif, b> VV Huiikel, which shows the iiici eas- 
ing tendency tow'aid high aiiaituicnt ImildingR 
in Get many, and the apartment house in Ham- 
burg b> Hiiihcli & Deimling The conterapoiaiy 
bleakness of modern housing dcvelopmentH in 
(Tcrmany is well illustrated by a new part of 
Berlin-Etcglitz by Hans Jesseii and also by the 
entire housing exposition at Bieslau, especially 
the houses by lladnig & Lauterbach and those 
by P Heim and A. Kempter and by H Sahroun 

Italy The pavilion of the govcrnmeiit of Home 
at the Tripoli Fair, by A l^mongelli, in its sim- 
plified Roman grandeur, is charactei istic of, the 
best trends of modern Italian architecture There 
IB a similar dignity in the wai memoiial at 
Epezia, bv Manlio Costa, a semicii ciilar colonnade 
beautifully proportioned and with simple details 
framing a tremendous female figure by E Car- 
massi. The music building in Tuiin fur the Verdi 
Kchuul of Music, by G Kicci in association witli 
G Scanagatta, is in a modified Renaissance style 
as IS also the Turin publishing house of Paravia 
& Co. by E Etrada and E Chiaramella The ixist 
and telegraph ofhcc at Eassati, by B Cipelli, and 
the Casa Torn in Florence, by Zumkeller, both 
are examples of monumental buildings voluntar- 
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ily kept in close harmony with their old sur- 
roundings. 

Italian churches are also largely archaeolog- 
ical. Especially noteworthy is the restoration and 
addition to the church of San Andrea in Orvieto 
and the new church at Lissone, by A Conti, an 
impressive example of brick and stone Italian 
Gothic with a domed lantern at the crossing and 
a high campanile The church for the European 
community at Alassiu, by G Newton & Pait- 
neis, IS treated more freely but is generally Ro- 
manesque in feeling Its combination of brick and 
plaster is especially efiective The Italian Jew- 
ish Orphan Asylum at Rome, by D Del Monte, 
combines the picluiesqueness of its neighborhood 
harmoniously with clever planning for ipodein 
uses. 

The most impoitant examples of Italian do- 
mestic work aie the Villa Alatri in Rome, by V 
Morpurgo, a goigeous baroque house, with ex- 
tremely lavish interioiB, a modernist house for 
Count Angelo del Bono in Rome, by L and G 
Lenzi, and a charming, informal villa at Capri, 
by A de Angelis 

Spain The two outstanding architectural 
events in Spain were the international expositions 
at Seville and Barcelona That at Seville had a 
generally informal plan with all of the buildings 
designed in historical Spanish styles The most 
imposing element was tlie front of the main 
building with a great quadiant arcade and two 
towels icsembling the Giralda, bv the late A 
(jonralez A curved canal ran in front of the 
whole and fountains of Spanish tiles were used 
with delightful elTect The United States Build- 
ing was by Templeton Johnson The Barcelona 
K\}M)sition, on the other hand, was more foimal, 
more classic, and in the individual buildings 
more contused The general plan, with magnih- 
ceiit tei laced gardens and a gieat cential axis, 
was laid out by Foncstier of I’aris, the Plaza 
de Espagfia at Uie entianee had a laigc fountain 
by J M Juvol and buildings by A Florensa, F. 
DeAzua, and Calzada The National Palate on 
the hill top, at the head ot the plan, owed much 
to the Escoitial near I^Iadiid and a dome 
modeled on that of St Peter's at Rome It was 
designed by Cata & Ceiidoia Its inteiiois were 
contused and over elaboiate Othei buildings weie 
by Dadei & Sagiiier One of the most attractive 
features was a reproduction ut a typical hillside 
Spanish village Of other woik of the yeai, the 
Press Building at Madrid, by P Muguiuza, a 
Hoinew'hai confused model n business building, 
the Tennis Club at San Sebastian, by L G Soto, 
a charming, low, tile-ioofed building, the new 
Madrid Fronton for the game of ja% ala%, and the 
San Carlos Cinema, at Madiid, lioth by E Jj 
Lardet; and the (iova Corner, at Zaragoza, a 
beautiful, simple, modeniiht mubeum, by F G 
Mereadal, all deserve notice 

Other Countries In Sweden, the recent con- 
cert liall in Stockholm, by I Tengbom, shows the 
lavish modernized classic tendency so character- 
istic of Swedish woik, and the Stockholm Library, 
by E. G Aspliind, with a high, circular central 
stack and reading rooms in rectangular wings, 
though modern in general form, has interior de- 
tail definitely Greek in infiuence. Two restaurants 
in Oslo, by Lars Backer, both in a rather simple 
modern style of German inspiration, and a new 
theatic in Oslo, by Blakstad & Dunker, with an 
interior also modern iii feeling, are characteristic 
examples of recent Norwegian work. The Carls- 
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berg Museum in Copenhagen, by C. Harild, is 
distinguished by a simple and monumental fa(^de 
with a large, square tower and the schoolhouse 
at Gjentoftc, by E Thomson and N Hanberg, 
shows a somewhat similar modern feeling, care- 
fully restrained and harmonized with the earlier 
Danish work The Hecringshof, a restaurant in 
Copenhagen, by B. Holweg-MOller, has lavish in- 
teriors, and the churches at Grundtvig and 
Odensee, both by P. V. J. Klint, show an equal 
skill in the bold use of brick work. Almost all 
recent Scandinavian work, while free and dis- 
tinctly modern in detail, is in a style much less 
doctrinaire and radical than the usual modem 
work of Germany and France, the attempt is 
always present to produce a harmony with tiadi- 
tional local forms. 

Recent architecture in Belgium consists largely 
of suburban housing, almost all cubical and 
harshly modern, of which that by E. Taelemans 
outside of Brussels is typical. There was also 
completed in Brussels a Palais des Beaux Arts, 
by V Horta, a low stone building neither suc- 
cessfully classic nor successfully modern Much 
housing work of beauty and charm has been 
built in Switzeiland Particularly important are 
the groups at Mont Choisy near Geneva, by 
Braillard &, Vial — large, simple, white apart- 
ment houses with many balconies, and at Zurich, 
the Birkenliof by Frt^hlich, Kundig & Oetikcr, 
apartment houses grouped around a great court 
in which the exterior is of Swiss baroque type 
The Werkhofgohaudc in Neuhausen, by Scheirer 
& Meyer, use chaimingly high Swiss roofs and 
stepped gables 

Typical of tlie extreme modernism of Holland 
aie the Administiution Building ot the Koiisuin- 
vereins at Amsterdam, by Buijs and Lursen, a 
striking combination of horizontal bands of glass, 
the Theusophical Society Building at Anisieidam, 
by Brinkman & Van der Vlugt, on a stiuuge, 
segmental plan, and the Van hielle Tobacco Fac- 
tory at Rotterdam by the same film, eflective in 
its unbroken, horizontal windows and its inter- 
esting mass 

Soviet work still remained largely in the pro- 
jected stage, but an important industrial admin- 
istration building in Gharkow, Ukraine, by Sei- 
afimov, Kravets & Felger, was completed It is a 
starkly simple development of a complicated ra- 
diating plan with bridges connecting the wings; 
the mass is impiessive Intel esting designs in a 
similarly harsh and modernist manner have been 
published liy Golossoff, Mowtsehan, Posilikoff, 
Markolf, and Vesnine Finnish work in general 
follows the Scandinavian tendency of restrained 
modernism modified by traditional elements 
Characteristic are a gioup of buildings by A 
Aalto at Abo(Hclsingsfurs), containing a res- 
taurant, bank, and theatre, a group of oifices in 
the same town and a cemetery chapel at Brands, 
both by A Lindgren, and a tuberculosis hospital 
by E. Forsman 

The opening of the Cuban Capitol at Havana, 
by E L. Varela, revealed a building of conven- 
tional capitol plan and exterior but with mag- 
nificent and lavish interiors, tremendous in scale 
and effective throughout. American influence is 
dominant in its plan, colonnade, and dome, but 
inside there is a daring use of colored materials 
and a goigeousness ot conception and scale all 
too rare in the United States. An impressive 
statue of Cuba, by Zanelli, in a Roman niche, 
closes the main vista. The Theatre Fro Arte 


Musical in Havana, by Moenck & Quintano, like- 
wise shows American influence in its monumen- 
tality, but like many Havana buildings it is in- 
coherent above the main cornice The interior 
IS particularly restrained and attractive. The 
Hotel Dos Hermanns in Havana, by 0 Contreras, 
shows a commendable effort to preseivc the old 
Havana atmosphere. 

In the Argentine Republic, the most beautiful 
and unusual building of the year was the school 
built for the Jockey Club in Buenos Ayres, by 
Sanchez, Lagos, & de la Tone It is a long, 
low building with great freedom of detail beau- 
tifully restiained In general, the lemainiiig 
Argentine woik is still oieielaboiaiely Renais- 
sance and confused in composition with ostenta- 
tious detail Exceptions arc the simple Casa San 
V'lccnte, by J A Beicaitz, in a chaiining, model n- 
ized Spanish Renaissance style, an apartment 
house, by E M. de Azua, and a large piivate 
house by Kabman & del Font 

The architecture of Uruguay seems inoie in- 
fluenced by traditional South Amciican baroque 
tendencies, as in the Oteio house, by .1 Butlei, 
and the apartment house, by J C Banza, both in 
Montevideo, by contrast, tlic cinema theatie, by 
11. Bonoini, with its simple wall tieatincnt, beeins 
extremely modem 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. See Foiau Re- 
search. 

ARCTIC GEOLOGY. See Geouiry 

ARGENTINA, ar'j&n-te'na A South Ameri- 
can republic on the eastern coast of the soiitbei ii 
part ot the continent, consisting of 14 provinces, 
10 teriitories, and the federal district Capital, 
Buenos Aires 

Area and Fopi^laiion The total aiea of Ai- 
geiitma is 1,153,110 square miles An olbeial es- 
timate of the population of the Republic, as of 
Jan 1, 1U28, based on the census of 1014, and the 
biith, death, and migration records since that 
time, showed a total population of 10,610,814 
According to the census of 1914 (the latest ofliciul 
count), Argentina had 7.885,237 inhabitants The 
iiunilK>r of inimigiants in 1927 was placed at 
294,404 and the number of emigrants at 184,- 
329 Noiinally, there ate an iiillux and exodus of 
large numbeis of Italian and Spanish laboieis 
before and aftei the hai vests. 

The 5,740,000 immigrants who entered Argen- 
tina fioin 1857 to 1920 weio mainly J-^itiiih — 
inhabitants of the States of southern Em ope 
The Italians and Spaniaids alone constituted 
79 0 per cent of the total, while the immigrants 
from all the non-Latin countries formed scarcely 
15 per cent 

Increases in the non-Latin immigration (Pol- 
ish, Russian, German, Jugoslav, Czechoslav, and 
Lithuanian) in recent years have occasioned an 
important change in the natun (f ir '''•"’•.i*-n’i 
into the country Non-Latin j .i • ■•■i 

meily amounted to only 15 per cent of the total 
Since the War, this proportion has increased rap- 
idly. It was 19 0 per cent in 1922, 25 2 per cent 
in 1923, and 30 per cent in 1920 The propoitioii 
of foreigners in the population increased fiom 
12 per cent m 1809 to 29.0 per cent in 1914, and 
then decreased to 23.7 per cent in 1925 Of the 
87,020 immigrants entering Aigentina in 1928, 
27,803, or 32 per cent, settled in the city of 
Buenos Aires and 20,985, or 31 per cent, in the 
Frovince of Buenos Aires, the city and province 
tf^ether absorbing 03 per cent of the total. The 
gain by immigration for the year was 12.8 to the 
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thousand in the city of Buenos Aires, 9.08 m the 
Province of Buenos Aires, 7.05 in the Province of 
Santa Fii, 7.12 in the Province of COrdoba, and 
11.4 in ^e Province of Mendoza. In the less 
populous provinces, the gain from immigration 
was insignificant. 

The population of the larger cities was as fol- 
lows: Buenos Aires (Jan. 1, 1928, 2,030,765); 
(June, 1914, 1,575,813); Rosario (Santa F4), 
estimated 1927, 410,000, (1914, 222,592); G6r- 
doba, estimated, 1928, 221,200, (1914, 134,935); 
La Plata, estimated, 1928, lO.'i.HlS, (1914, 90,- 
436) ; Santa F4 (1929), 105,000, Tucumdn, 100,- 
000; Bahia Blanca, 80,000, Mendoza, 70,000 In 

1927 the Federal government established 29 
towns and 12 colonies on 1,373,320 acres of pub- 
lic land 

Education Under the Ministry of Justice and 
the cabinet of the Chief Executive of the nation, 
the school system of the Argentine Republic is 
centralized Although certain liberties tending 
toward autonomy are delegated, as in tilie case of 
the university, the Federal government was xiopu- 
larly ennsideied the source of all good and evil 
in niatteis of education Elemental y instruction 
IS free, secular, and coinpulsoiy for children fiom 
6 to 14 yeais of agt* In 1927 there weie 11,419 
primary schools, with an enrollment of 1,.373,494 
puiuls Sccondaiy, noiuial, commeieial, indus- 
trial, and trade scIkmiIs for public instruction in 

1928 totaled 206, with 4.1,229 pupils. 111 piivate 
secondary and normal schools had 9920 students 
The five national universities, of Buenos Aires, 
La Plata, C6rdoba, the Litoral, and Tucuman, had 
a total enrollment of 15,843 students. On June 
13, 1929, President Ingoyen signed a decree set- 
ting aside $2,200,000 for new primary schools 
and a school census. 

Pbodi/CTIon The country is agricultural, its 
principal resources being ceieals and animal 
products It 18 sclf-suillcicnt in the matter of food 
stuffs, its prosperity depending upon the surplus 
production and foreign marketing of these ar- 
ticles Industrial development, theieforc, has con- 
centrated in the preparation of foodstuffs Ex- 
cept for meat packing, flour milling, the dairy 
industries, sugar refining, and other industries 
concerned wit£ the first stages of the working 
of raw materials, the manufactures are unimpor- 
tant and insufiicient for domestic needs. The pro- 
duction of inanufactuied goods was greatly stimu- 
lated by the World War, however, the greatest 
progress having been made in the dairy, tanning, 
footwear, wool scouiing and carding, woolen tex- 
tile, forest products, wine, and meat industries, 
and to a lessei degree in Uic maiiufactuie of cot- 
ton piece goods, glass and china ware, tixils and 
light inachineiy, sacking, and cement. A later in- 
centive to national industiy was Aigentina's 
taiiir policy, the avowed purpose of which is the 
protection of home industries using domestic law 
matciials The chief obstacle to such industries 
18 the lack of domestic fuel Most of the coal 
used 111 Aigeiitina cainc from Great Biitain and 
the petroleum sujiplies, fiom the United fcltates 
and Mevico The industries ot Aigeiitina aie 
centred in the Province of Buenos Aiies, wheie 
cajiital invested iii ludustiial and commercial 
establishments was estimated to exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

The area of Argentina is about 700,000,000 
acres, of which about 250,000,000 acies may be 
used foi agriculture, tlie same for cattle grazing, 
and approximately 100,000,000 acres represent 


woodland About 10,000,000 acres require irriga- 
tion. In 1927 only 10 4 per cent of the arable land 
was under cultivation The 1928 acreage under 
cultivation increased by 2,321,800 acres over that 
for 1927. The estimated acieage under wheat in 
1928-29 was 20,298,480, and the production, 8,- 
457,700 metric tons, oats, 3,744,000 acres, 1,460,- 
000 tons, linseed 7,086,720 acres, 2,952,800 tons, 
maize (1927-28), 11,805,600 acres, 8,000,000 tons 
The aiea uiidei sugar was about 237, .50(1 aeies 
and the production in 1928 amounted to 414,527 
tons, under the vine, 280,000 acies, which ]>io- 
duced 89,976,470 gallons of w’lne in 1927 Cot^ii 
was planted on 71,746 acies, which produced 73,- 
410 tons (estimated) m 1927-28 The ginned cot- 
ton crop 111 1928 amounted to 2.5,000 nietiic tons, 
of which 72 pel cent was expoited The 1927-28 
wool pioduction was estimated at 146,098 metiie 
tons 

The steady expansion of agiicultiire is indicated 
by Uie following Lompaiative figuies foi exports 
in metric tons in 1028 and in 1910-14 (aveiage 
year) * wheat, 5,295,835 tons in 1928, 2,118,242 in 
1910-14, mai/e, 6,372,181 tons and 3,193,973 tons , 
linseed, 1,944,402 tons and 678,880 tons, fiom, 
169,090 tons and 111,489 tons Exports of oats de- 
( leased, 299,704 tons being eX])oitc*d in 1928, as 
compared with 604,362 in 1916-14 The chief ob- 
stacles to agricultural progress were di oughts, 
locusts and other pests, luck of gram elevators in 
the gi am belt, and the ownership of much of the 
land by absentee landlords, who found it easier 
to raise cattle and sheep Argentina was not yet 
self-Bufhcing, in 1927, 11 1 per cent of its total 
inipoits weie foodstuffs, including imports valued 
at $6,363,831 from the United States 

Mea' f 18 the pi incipal industry In 
1928, ■ ■ tons ol frozen mutton and 

508.000 tons of frozen and chilled beef weie ex- 
{Kirted In 1927, 4,6.50,530 cattle and 5,291,234 
sheep were killed and rcfrigeiatcd Flour milling 
ranks second, the average annual output being 

7.000. 000 sacks An 81,000-tun gram elevator was 
under construction at Bahia Blanca in 1929 

The dairy, quebracho extract, and textile in- 
dustries also were expanding lapidly, the latter 
being highly protected against foreign competi- 
tion. Exports of quebracho extract, used by tan- 
ning industiies in the United States and Europe, 
totaled 206,000 metric tons in 1928. Argentina 
impoiis much of the lumber and wood products 
used, its owu laige forested areas being too far 
from the centres of population for economical ex- 
ploitation A great variety of niineials are found 
but aie eithei ol low giade oi inaccessible Oil 
production, though small, was mcreasiiig, 
amounting to 9,106,000 buiiels (1,4.50,600 tons) 
in 1928 In 1929 an olbcial estimate placed the 
number of manufacturing establishments iii the 
country at 61,000, then motive powei at 1,000,- 
000 huise power, then emjiloyces at 600,000, and 
ilieir output at $1,225,000,000 annually 

CuMMLUCE Accoidiiig to figures published in 
the J*aH-AmcricaH Bulletin for May, 1929, Argen- 
tina’s foieign trade in 1928 totaled 1,930,000,000 
gold pesos, as compared with 1,864,800,000 gold 
pesos for 1927. Exports accounted for 1,023,000,- 
000 pesos of the 1928 total and imports for 907,- 
000,000 pesos, giving a favorable balance of 

116.000. 000 pesos The net importation of gold 
during the year was 86,300,000 pesos (pai value 
of the gold peso, $0 9648) Inipoits in 1927 
amounted to 856,610,000, and exports to 1,008,- 

170.000 pesos, the balance of iiade being favor- 
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able by 151,668,560 pesos In 1926 there was an 
unfavorable balanee of 30,317,975 gold pesos. 
The countries supplying the bulk of Argentine im- 
ports were the United States, United Kingdom, 
(jeriiiaiiy, Italy, Fiance, Bia/il, and Belgium, in 
the ordei named The United Kingdom was by 
far the largest purchaser of Argentine products, 
with Cieriuaiiv, the United States, Belgium, 
Fiance, Italy, Brazil, and the Netherlands rank- 
ing in order 

Imports from the United States were greater 
in 1929 than in 1928, although a recession was 
noted in the last quarter of the year In 1929 
the United States took approximately 10 per cent 
of Argentina’s total expuits, as compared with 5 
per cent ot the total before the World War E\- 
]>ntts 111 1929 111 metric tons included Wheat, 

6.689.000, com, 5,070,000, linseed, 1,682,000, 
oats, 443,000, barley, 249,000, Hour, 125,000, 
qiiebiachu logs, 157,000, quebracho extract, 187,- 
000, biittei, 10,500, sheepskins, 13,000, wiml, 

130.000, cotton, 20,000, oxhides, 103,000 Alsu 
1,060,000 quarters of frozen beef, 5,449,000 quar- 
ters of chilled beef, and 3,883,000 frozen mutton 
and lamb caicasscs 

Finance The bndir't for 1929 provided for 
revenues of 7.t>l and expenditures of 732,- 

796,794, papei pesos The sum of 158,000,000 pesos, 
appropriated fur public works, was to he coveied 
by bunds of the internal debt, and 28,644,225 
pesos, allowed for subsidies and charity, was to 
be met by the proceeds of the national lottery 
In 1928 the revenues were estimated to total 681,- 
364,114 and expendituies 762,864,207, pesos 
There being no income tax, about 76 pei cent of 
the leveiiue is obtained from import duties and 
10 per cent from direct taxation Receipts of the 
Buenos Aires Uustoins House in 1928 amounted 
to 356,708,491 pesos, an increase of 34,320,075 
pesos o\er the 1927 total VShile partly attii- 
butahle to the higher prices of evjKirttsl jnoducts, 
the incieasc neveithclcss rcllcctcd a decided ex- 
pansion in the volume of loieign trade The na- 
tional consolidated debt on Dec 31, 1927, totaled 
2,155,518,098 paper ])esos, of which 1,103,820,137 
pesos repieseiited the external, and 1,051,697,961 
the internal, debt On the same date, the floating 
debt amounted to 448,440,376 papei pesos Paper 
money in circulation on Jan 1, 1929, amounted to 
1,405375,362 pesos According to figures com- 
piled by the II H Department of Commerce, Ar- 
gentine secuiities totaling $597,804,000 were 
floated in the United States during the period 
1920-28, inclusive Of this sum, $452,425,000 rep- 
resented government issues; $118,017,000, jiro- 
vincial securities, and $27,362,000, municipal se- 
curities 

The national reserves of gold increased from 
$444,000,000 at the end of 1924 to $607,000,000 
at the end of 1928 and in 1929 the National Bank 
of Argentina exported large amounts to New York 
and Eurojiean financial centies for ultimate use 
in stabilizing the peso From June 1 to August, 
1929, gold to the value of $30,000,000 was ex- 
ported to New York 

UoMMUNiCATiONH Railway trackage in oper- 
ation in Argentina in 1928 totaled 22,791 miles, of 
which 4418 miles belonged to the state and 18,373 
miles to private com]>anie8 The state and private 
railroads in 1927 earned 149,507,178 passengers 
and 52,928,126 tons of freight, for which the 
revenues amounted to 146,840,800 gold pesos, as 
against 137,042,400 in 1026. A construction pro- 
gramme involving 390 miles of new track from 


Villa del Rosario and GOrdoha to the main line of 
the Central Argentine Railway to Tucumdn and 
an additional 680 miles of track in the northern 
pait of the country was announced in 1920. A 
new government-owned line, running a distance 
of 75 miles from Alta C6rdoba to I^a Piierta, was 
opened early in 1929. A number of lines running 
out of Buenos Aires were electrifying their track- 
age for short distances from the capital in 1929 
and extensive alterations and improvement on the 
great Plaza Gonstitucion passenger terminal in 
Buenos Aiies, eoniuieiiced in 1923, were virtually 
completed Several airmail and passenger routes 
were oi>encd dui iiig the year The government op- 
eiates 25,763 miles of telegrajih line On Jan 1, 
1920, there were 200,924 telephones in use in 
Argentina 

Government. The executive power is vested in 
a President elected for six years, and the legisla- 
tive power in a national Congress, comprising a 
Senate of 30 members elected for nine years, and 
a Chamlier of Deputies of 158 members elected for 
four years by the people at the ratio of one deputy 
for every 49,000 inhabitants (census of 1014) 
One-third of the Senate retires every three years 
and one-half of the Chainber every two yeais The 
cabinet is n]>pointed bv and under the direction 
of the President, and compiises the departments 
ot foreign affairs, finance, iiiteiior, lustice, pub- 
lic instiuction, war, .i.'iniil 'm niaiiiie, and 
public woiks President llipniiin liigoyen was 
elected for the teim 1928-34 The vice piesident 
and president of the Senate in 1929 was Dr En- 
ricme V Maitinez 

lliKTORv The history of \rgentinn dining 1929 
was marked by distuibed politual (onaitions 
threatening the breakdown of constitutional gov- 
ernment, the policy of isolation followed by the 
Irigoyen administration, and evidences of a grow- 
ing irritation in connection with the tariff policy 
of the United States The tariff controversy was 
intensified by an .i, » ’t I'li’ crisis which it was 
feared would be made still woise by the threat- 
ened exclusion of additional Argentine farm prod- 
ucts from United States markets A succession of 
serious strikes and labor troubles partially para- 
lyzed the economic life of the nation 

President Irigoyen encountered serious ob- 
stacles in carrying out his policies during the fiist 
year of his second administiation. He announced 
hiB programme as one of political reform, economic 
pi ogress, and international good will, but little 
progiess was apparent in any of these splieres at 
the end of 1929 Eaily in the year, the President 
boldly attacked graft and coiruption in Aigcn- 
tina He removed the highest officials of a number 
of provinces, instituted criminal proi'eedings 
against them, and assumed {leisonal charge of 
the respective provincial governments Giiminal 
proceedings also were begun against 22 ex-legis- 
latois and one ex-niavor, charged with illegal 
acts 111 connection with public contracts, and the 
contracts were voided. 

In April and again in Juno, the action of the 
Irigoyen faction in both the Senate and National 
Assembly in absenting themselves fiom sessions 
forced both bodies to interrupt their deliberations 
for lack of a quorum The abstentions followed at- 
tempts to seat three anti-Ingoyen senators elected 
from the provinces of Mendoza and San Juan, in 
which the President had assumed control The 
Senate on August 3 and September 23 rejected the 
credentials of the three senators, one of whom. 
Dr. Carlos Washington Lencinas, former Gover- 
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nor of Mendoza, was assassinated on November 10 
while addressing a political meeting. In the out- 
break which followed the shooting, 21 persons 
were wounded and three killed. 

In the meantime, criticism of the Administra- 
tion beranie more and more active, the press 
dwelling particularly upon the failuie to })ay a 
numlier of government bills, the President’s fail- 
ure to appoint an Ambassador to Washington, his 
arbitiary handling of depai tniental heads, his in- 
teivention in four jiiovinces, and tlie proalence 
of laboi troubles On Novemliei 30, the Senate 
adopted a resolution condemning the Cilovern- 
ment's intervention in the province of Corricntes 
Strikes completely paralyzed for a time exports 
of wheat and other commodities from seven ])oi ts 
in the Piovincc of Santa Fe In the port of Ko- 
saiio, a general stiike took effect July 2.") Gov- 
eiiinient sup|)orteis accused labor leaders of try- 
ing to hung alxmt a nation-wide C’omniunistic 
strike The attacks on the President’s policies cul- 
minated 111 a motion foi his inipeachinciit intro- 
duced into the t’hainhei of Dejiuties on Septem- 
hei 2.’i On December 24, a dental mechanic named 
Giialherto Maiinelli filed three shots nt Presi- 
dent Jiigoyeii at close range in an attempt to as- 
sassinate him as he left Ins residence Tiigoven 
escaped haim, however, and Marinelli was killed 
hv shots of his escort 

A long drought, ending with torrential rams 
which brought disaster to many small farmers of 
the Ifinlie Rfos wheat region, and the prevailing 
agricultural depression led to demands for “faim 
relief” similar to those put forward in the United 
States On Novembei 2, the President signed a de- 
cree authorizing the Ministry of Agriculture to 
lenevv without interest obligations for seed in- 
curred by faimers in planting the new crop, at the 
same time halting legal jiroceediiigs for the col- 
lection of such debts Establishment of a Federal 
Farm Board siiuilai to that created by Picsideiit 
Hoover in the United States was urged by hn 
Prctisa, a leading Buenos Aires <laily 

The conclusion in November of a trade agree- 
ment between Argentina and Gieat Biitain was 
generally regarded as the Admuiistration’s answer 
to the high tariff policy of the United States, and 
particularly to the eflort to impose highei duties 
on farm produce The nr'"”iieT’t which w’as ne- 
gotiated by the d’\.nMii'. » -ii ■■•ii il Mission 
to Aigentiiia, ])iovided the Argentine Goveinment 
with a two-vear ciedit of 10,000,000 pesos for the 
purchase of constiuction materials for lailways 
and public works in Gieat Britain (xreat Biitain 
received a similar credit in Argentina foi the pui- 
chase of gram, wool, meat, and other foodstuffs 
European observei s saw' in the agieement an effoit 
by Argentina “to fiee itself financially fioiii the 
United States” and to forestall the American 
commercial advance there In this connection, it is 
of interest to note that the Aigeiitine railroads, 
most of which are controlled by British capital, 
have adopted rules restiicting inembersliip on 
their boards of diiectois to Argentinians and 
Englishmen. Many Argentinians, particularly the 
agriculturalists, weie opposed to letaliatory tariff 
measures against the United States, feeling that 
their counti y would lose rather than profit by it 
Howevei, the goveiiiment’s failure to send repre- 
sentatives to the Pan-Amcrican Aibitration Con- 
ference in Washington in Januaiy or to ratify the 
Kellogg-Bi laud Peace Pact was attributed mainly 
to irritations incident to the United States tariff 
policy and the feeling that Argentina was being 


deliberately discriminated against The Argentine 
press continued to assail the foreign policy of the 
United States with rcra'-d to the Monroe Doctrine 
and intervention in ilu < ir'b'-. • area, paiticu- 
larly following the outbreak in Haiti in Novem- 
ber 

President Hoover was greeted with considerable 
cordiality in Buenos Aires during his pre-inaiigii- 
ration good-will tour of Latin America and in 
many Argentine quarters his utterances with re- 
gard to American policy were sympathetically re- 
ceived. La Prenaa, liowever, following Mr Hoover’s 
Armistice Day address, said editorially that the 
policy of the United States tow'aid Latin America 
was the equivalent of force, regardless of the 
statements of her spokesmen, and dcclaied that 
the United States has neither the right nor obli- 
gation of guardianship over the small countries of 
the Caribbean 

Activities of the Fascisti in Argentina similar 
to those which aroused public attention in the 
United States dining 1920 were rudely checked 
early in the year when President Ingoyen oidered 
Argentine ports closed to Italian shipping, a meas- 
ure which caused a sudden change in the policy of 
the Italian goveinment 

The |) 08 ition of Argentina with legard to the 
League of Nations lemained ambiguous The for- 
mer administration accepted membeiship in the 
lucagiie, but the question of ratification was not 
brought before Congress and for two yeai s Argen- 
tina, although apiiearing as a member of the 
League in olhcial docnmeiits, had not been lepie- 
sented at Geneva or given the League financial 
support. 

A boundarv dispute with Bolivia of 100 years’ 
standing was settled on April 23, when the* Boli- 
vian Cougiess ratified a tieaty which had been 
signed ,lul\ 9, 1025 

The explorations of two Goiiuan explorers in 
the wilds of the Biazilian state of Matto Gtosso, 
revealing that the great iiveis of virtually the 
entile region east of the Andes originate theie 
and may be readily linked by canals to foim prob- 
ably the greatest nvei chain in the’ world, aroused 
much inteiest in Argentina and the othei South 
Anieiicaii counti les, wheie the possibility of in- 
ternal wateiwa^s was discussed 

On Deceiulier 10, Piesident Ingoyen, by jiresi- 
dential deciee, ordered the closing of the Caja de 
Conversion, or Argentine gold exchange olTice The 
action w'as generally ciitici/cd by bankeis, who 
predicted that it W'ould seive to aggravate an al- 
ready serious financial and business situation 
Exchange lates on the dollai lose on the following 
day from 100 KO Argentinian gold pesos for $100 
to 110 gold (lesoH foi $100, but later dropped to a 
mole noiinal level With the peso at ])ai, the ex- 
change rate is $100 foi 10.3 04 pesos The ptesi- 
dential deciee explained the closing of the (^aja de 
Conversion, by stating that the irregular state of 
the woild’s exchange market “exerts a damaging 
influence upon our iiiaiket, causing shijmients of 
coined gold fioin this country without justified 
causes ’^The American export trade to Aigentina 
was expected to suffer heavily since the unfavor- 
able effect of the decree on the Argentine excliange 
W'ould raise materially the cost of cveiythiiig paid 
for in dollars 

ARIZONA. PuPLTLATiON Accoiding to the 
Fourteenth Census, the jiopulation of the State on 
Jan. 1, 1020, was 3.34,102. The estimated popula- 
tion on July 1, 1028, was 474,000 The capital is 
Phoenix. . 
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Agbioultube. The following table givei the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1920: 


Crop 

Tear 

Aeree^e 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Ootton . 

1929 

226,000 

156,000 • 

$17,550,000 


1928 

200,000 

149,000 • 

17,608,000 

Hay . . 

. 1929 

203,000 

689.000 > 

12,857,000 

1928 

195,000 

702,000 • 

12,614,000 

Wheat 

1929 

42,000 

1,184,000 

1,531,000 


1928 

47,000 

1,269,000 

1,650,000 

Corn . . 

1929 

41,000 

1.148.000 

1.014.000 

1,492,000 


1928 

39,000 

1,268,000 

Gram 

sorghums 

1929 

52,000 

1,560,000 

1,482,000 

1928 

52,000 

1,508,000 

1,206.000 

* Bales 

>Tons 





Mineral Production. Copper increased in 1928 
its predominance in the mineral production of the 
State While the respective quantities of gold, 
silver, lead, and zinc mined in that year all fell be- 
low tlie corresponding quantities for 1027, that of 
copper surpassed not only the total of 1027 but 
that of the more active year 1926 There were pro- 
duced in the State in 1928, 732,276,803 pounds of 
copper, in 1927, 682,190,647 pounds The value of 
the product of 1028 exceeded that for 1927 more 
greatly than appeared in the respective quantities, 
lor the copper of 1928 had an estimated average 
value of 14 4 cents a pound, as against 13 1 cents 
for that of 1927 The aggregate of the value of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc produced was, 
for 1928, $114,300,381; for 1927, $08,790,957 
Quantities produced in the respective years were 
gold, 191,027 23 fine ounces m 1928 and 200,404 50 
in 1927, silver, 0,791,351 fine ounces (1928) and 
6,847,080 (1927) , lead, 14.380,904 pounds (1928) 
and 19,805,981 (1927); zme, 1,278,036 pounds 
(1028) and 2,268,960 (1927) The reported pro- 
duction of clay products for 1027 scored a sharp 
increase over that for the year previous and at- 
tained $345,30], bringing it close to that of lime, 
the leading mineral outside the five-metal group, 
which attained $390,074 For 1927 the value of all 
mineral products was $100,558,556, as against 
$115,047,897 for 1020 The decline of 1927, due 
chiefly to a fall in copper output, was approxi- 
mately made up m 1028 

The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
produced by mines in Arizona in 1920 was about 
$158,433,300, an increase fiom $114,300,381 in 
1928, according to estimates of the U S Bureau 
of Mines The mines of this State not only made a 
general incieabc in the output of the five metals, 
but a lemaikalile increase in the output of cop- 
per, which made a new record for the State far 
111 excess of the record of 1918, when the total 
was 704,855,874 pounds of copper The large 
pioducers of copper lesponded to the increased 
price of the metal, especially during the first 
SIX months of the year, and made a production 
of coppei which exceeded that of 1928 by more 
than 191,000,000 pounds. There was a large in- 
crease in the output of gold corresponding to the 
abnormal increase in the outimt of copper, but 
the decrease in gold from ore in Mohave County 
was pronounced The jirices of lead and zinc, 
slightly higher than those of 1928, did not result 
in a marked increase in the State totals for lead 
and zinc, although good increases were made at 
individual mines, such as the Montana property 
in Santa Ci uz County and the Seventy-nine Mine 
in Gila County. Large expenditures were made in 
Improvcmeni i at the cop])er smelters, in con- 
struction wiik on a copper refinery at £1 Faso, 


Tex., and in building new mills, especially at the 
Verde Central mine at Jerome and the Christmas 
Mine in Gila County. Dividends amounting to 
$27,611,659 were reported in 1929 the follow- 
ing mining companies Calumet & Arizona, 
United Verde, Inspiration, United Verde Exten- 
sion, Miami, Magma, New Cornelia, and Aiizona 
Commercial. Dividends of $5,500,000 also were 
paid, it was reported, by the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration, which operates the Copper Queen and 
Morenci properties in Arizona and other mines 
in Mexico and New Mexico Profits from the 
Ray Mine weie included in dividends of $3,937,- 
500 reported paid by the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company, operating properties in Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. The gold output in- 
creased from $3,967,488 in 1928 to about $4,217,- 
000 in 1029 due to the unusual activity at the 
leading copper mines The silver output increased 
from 6,791,351 ounces in 1928 to about 7,257,000 
ounces in 1929, but the value decreased fiom 
$3,972,940 to about $3,875,000, as the average 
price of silver decreased from 58 5 cents an ounce 
in 1928 to 53 4 cents an ounce in 1929 The out- 
put of silver from Arizona mines has gradually 
increased in recent yeais and the State ranked 
fourth in the production of this metal after Utah, 
Montana, and Idaho 

The copper output increased from 732,276,803 
pounds in 1928 to about 833,525,000 pounds in 
1929, and the value from $105,447,860 to about 
$149,200,000 As the average price of copper in- 
creased from 14 4 cents a pound in 1928 to 17 9 
cents in 1929, mines in Arizona increased their 
output decidedly and the production in 1929 was 
the largest that has ever bwm recorded The 
largest copper producers in 1929 were the United 
Verde, Copper Queen, Inspiration, New Cornelia, 
Nevada Consolidated (Rnv Mines), Miami, 
United Verde Extension, Morenci, rnlumet & 
Arizona, Magma, Old Dominion, and Shattiick 
Denn mines Other mines that produced more 
than 1,000,000 pounds of cO|)ppr each were the 
Christmas, Aiizona Coiiimcrcial, Verde Central, 
El Tiro-Tmperial group, and Dc Soto projicrties 
The lead production in Arizona increased from 
14,380,964 pounds in 1928 to about 15,500,000 
pounds in 1929, and the value tiom $834,096 to 
about $984,250 The output of rinc recovered 
chiefly fiom mines in Santa Cruz Countv in- 
creased from 1,278,036 pounds in 1928 to about 
2,357,000 pounds in 1929, and the value from 
$77,997 to about $150,800 The inciease in zinc 
was due to the increased shipments of zinc con- 
centrate by the Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

Transportation The total number of miles 
of railroad line in operation on Jan 1, 1929, was 
2494 47 No additional construction in 1929 was 
reported 

Manufacturfs According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactures published by the 
U S. Department of Commerce in 1929 and deal- 
ing with operations of 1927, there were in the 
State, in 1927, 300 manufacturing establishments 
These employed 8967 wage earners, whose wages 
for the year totaled $12,132,957. Materials and 
supplies used in production cost $77,799,198 
Manufactured pioducts attained tlie combined 
value of $117,624,434 

Education Steps were taken, according to 
Superintendent of Instruction Case in the Journal 
of the National Education Association, to end 
with the close of the calendar year the issue of ele- 
mentary teaching certificates to applicants who 
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had not completed at least a three-year course for 
the training of teachers. 

Chabitier and Cobrections The central ad- 
ministrative authority as to correctional and be- 
nevolent work was the Board of Directors of State 
Institutions As functioning in 1929, it was com- 
posed of the Governor, the State Treasurer and 
one appointed member. It had iurisdiction over S 
State institutions These, with the numbers of 
their respective inmates, in December, were State 
Prison, 530, Asylum for the Insane, 742; Indus- 
trial School for Boys, 100, State School for Girl 
Juvenile Offenders, 20, Pioneers' Home, 120. 
The board was ohaiged also with general super- 
vision of a Public Employment Bureau The 
Pioneers’ Horae was a refuge for destitute resi- 
dents over 60 years of age, of at least 35 years* 
residence in the State; it was intended specifically 
for pioneers, but there was under construction in 
1929 a building to harbor old and destitute miners 
who had worked long in the State A new cell 
house at the State Prison was being built by 
prison labor There was completed an addition to 
the Asylum, to hold 200 more jiatients 

Political and Other Events The State au- 
thorities continued throughout the year their op- 
position to the Federal proiect for damming the 
Colorado Biver at Black Canyon (the so-called 
Boulder Dam jiroieet) Arizona stood out persist- 
entlv for a gi eater share in the allocation of 
water and power rights to accrue from the dam 
than had been accorded in the Federal law of 1928 
The State’s Colorado River Commission on Jan- 
uary I.*) authorized the filing of a suit in the 
United States Supieme Court with the purpose of 
oveithiouing the .lohnson-Swing Act likewise, 
the State abstained fioni signing the new Seven- 
State Colorado Ri\er Compact to enable the Gov- 
ernment to jiroceed At a conference of represen- 
tatives of the States of Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia held at Santa Fe in March, the Aii/omans 
made several proposals, one being that Los Angeles 
should pay $2 for every acre-foot of water diawn 
from the river for domestic pin poses The con- 
ference eventiiallv broke up without agi eement It 
was a fuither demand of Arizona that all water 
fioiii the Gila Ruer system should be exempted 
from deduction for future claims that Mexico 
might establish to water rights in the Colorado 
under tieatv A correspondence between Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur and the Governor of Ari- 
zona led to no result The disadvantage that delay 
in building the dam must cause to the interests of 
the Imiierial Vallej, by reason of piolonged Hood 
risks, rendeied the tactics of obstruction formid- 
able 

The Grand Canyon Bridge, dcsciibed as the sec- 
ond budge ill height in the world, was dedicated 
on June 14 It spans Marble Canyon, on the Col- 
orado River in iioiihern Arizona Somewhat over 
600 feet long and 400 feet high, it is situated 
some miles west of Lee’s Fexiy and alamt 130 
miles iioith of Flagstaff At the time of its open- 
ing, it was tlie only budge across the river be- 
tween Green River in northeastein Utah and 
Needles in southwestern Arizona A company 
conducting mining operations in the Meteor 
Crater, near Winslow, according to an announce- 
ment made in October, located by diamond dulls 
the expected mass of non oie in the jut of the 
cratei, at a depth of 1400 feet. 

Officekr Governor, John C Phillips; Secre- 
tary of State, 1 P. Fraizer, Attorney-General, 
Iv, Berry Peteison, Treasurer, Charlez R. Price i 


Auditor, Ana Frohmiller; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education, C O Case 
Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice, Al- 
fred C Lockwood, Associate Judges, A. G. Mc- 
Alister, Henry D Ross 
ARIZONA, University of A coeducational. 
State institution of higher learning in Tucson, 
Ariz., founded in 1885 The 1929 autumn en- 
rollment totaled 1911; the registration for the 
summer session of 1929 was 229 The faculty 
numbered 162 The endowment fund amounted to 
$20,000, and the income for the year was $1,637,- 
922 The university receives both Federal and 
State support The library contained approxi- 
mately 77,000 volumes President, Homer LeRoy 
Shantz, Ph D , Sc D 

ARKANSAS Population. According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State on 
Jan 1, 1920, was 1,752,204. The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1928, was 1,944,000 The capital 
18 Little Rocic 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929: 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

TaZue 

Cotton . 

1929 

3.834,000 

1,490,000 « 

$124,415,000 


1928 

3,681,000 

1,246,000 • 

118,886.000 

Corn . 

, 1929 

1.882,000 

26,868,000 

25,821,000 


1928 

2,002,000 

34,034,000 

80,971,000 

Hny 

1029 

754,000 

752,000 • 

11,416,000 

1928 

756,000 

794,000 • 

10,934,000 

Rice 

1929 

154,000 

7.084,000 

6,617,000 


1928 

164,000 

7,823,000 

6,728,000 

Oats 

1929 

186,000 

4.836.000 

3.410.000 

2,798,000 


1928 

155,000 

2,012,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

81,000 

2,697.000 

8,776,000 

Sweet 

1028 

36,000 

2,700,000 

2,160,000 

potatoes 

1929 

26,000 

1.716.000 

2.520.000 

1,973.000 

Sorzhum 

1928 

28,000 

2,268,000 

sirup . , 

1929 

41,000 

2.337,000 • 

2,220,000 


1928 

40,000 

2,800,000 • 

2,520,000 

* Bales 

•Tons 

<’ Gallons 



Mineral Production Petroleum production, 
though it continued to furnish the chief feature of 
the State’s mineial industry m 1928, decreased 
sharply in quantity and for reasons of prevailing 
price dei lined even nioie in total value, as com- 
pared with 1927 There were produced, in 1928, 

32.395.000 barrels of petroleum , in 1927, 40,005,- 
000 The value of petroleum produced in 1928 was 
$27,400,000 (estimated), in 1927, $42,400,000 
The natural-gas gasoline pioduied in 1928 was 
less in quantity than in 1927, but higher in value, 
the quantities being, respectively, 32,500,000 and 

37.498.000 gallons, the values, $2,5.54,0()0 (esti- 
mated) and $2,281,000 The production of all 
natuial gas (unavailable for 1028) was 30,450,000 
M cubic feet, in value $4,281,000 for 1927 and 43,- 

666.000 M feet, $5,817,000 for 1926 The produc- 

tion of coal remained active, being 1,548,834 short 
tons in value $.'>,393,000. for 1927, an’ ■ m.' 

1,660,973 tons, in value $5,61.5,000, in r>,i.!\ 
ite, in w'hich Arkansas was the predominant pro- 
ducer, was mined in greater quantity than the 
yearly average, although the production of other 
States fell The State '>rodueed in 1928, 361,230 
long tons, valued at $2,193,230, as against 303,- 
830 tons, $1,892,860, in 1927 Clay products, the 
only other mineral production in excess of a total 
value of $1,900,000 a year, attained $1,28.5,720 
in 1927, as against $1,544 T71 in 1926 The entire 
mineral product of the Stete had, for 1927, a 
value of $59,449,100, for 1926, of $84,485,672. 
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Tbanspobtatxon The total n amber of miles 
of railroad line in operation on dan. 1, 1929, was 
4822 20 There were built, in 1929, 29.23 miles of 
fiist, and 0.05 of second, track. 

MANiiFACTURES Accordinf^ to the Federal 
biennial Census of Manufactures published by 
the IJ S Depaiinient of Commerce in 1929 and 
dealing with the oiierations of 1927, there were 
in the state, in 1927, 1146 manufacturing estab- 
lishments These employed 40,0.32 wuge-i*arners, 
whose wages totaled $35,288,109 for the year 
Materials and supplies used in production cost 
.$103 815,280 Manufactured products attained 
the combined value of $182,7.50,871. 

Education A prospect of placing the State 
equalization fund on a more productive and reli- 
able basis was brought about by the enactment of 
a State net income tax law The school population 
of the State in 1929 was estimated to number 620,- 
739 There were enrolled in the public schools 
479,108 pupils, of whom 440,469 were in elemen- 
tary schools and 38,639 were in high schools The 
expondituies foi public-school education in the 
course of the year 1929 were cuirent, $11,101,- 
551 ; outlay and debt service, $4,516,179. The sal- 
aries of teachers .iwinued 

CiiAKiTiEH AND ( iiKiti ( I ION*. Institutions of the 
State were under decentralired control, in virtue 
of a law of 1928 which abolished the previously 
existing State Boaid of Chanties The chief ele- 
emosynary and coireciional institutions weie 
State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Little Rock, 
with a subsidiary dairy farm , Confederate Home, 
at Sweet Home, Boys’ Industiial School, near 
Pine Bluir, State Farm for Women, neai Jackson- 
ville, State Penitentiaiy, Little Hock, Arkansas 
State Training School for Girls, near Alexander, 
State Tubeiculosis Sanatoiium for Negioes, 
School foi the Blind, School foi the Deaf. The 
boards of the reformatory institutions had recom- 
nieiidutor> ])oivei U'. to paroles, the Penitnitiary 
Board had a special jiarole officer Purchases for 
the institutions weie contracted bv a single State 
purchasing officer 

Lisoihlation The State Legislature held its 
regular biennial sixty-day session, adjoin ning 
March 14 An income-tax measure was enacted, 
to go into effect August 1 The chtiinated pioceeds 
of the income tax were $2,.500,000 per annum Of 
these jiiocccds one-tenth weie to be cmployixl for 
the rehabilitation of ceitain of the State insti- 
tutions, one-third to cieatc a fund for contnbu- 
tions on the part of the State to rural school dis- 
tricts in order to insure them a school term of not 
less than nine months, and the remainder, or 
somewhat over one-half, to offset a reduction in 
the general pioperty tax A compiehensnc high- 
way progi amine for the State also was enacted 
The Legislature passed a “basic science” statute 
on the model of those in force in certain other 
States, under its provisions those intending to 
practice the healing arts were required to pass 
examination in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, and pathology, and to have had the 
equivalent of a high-sch(x>l education, Christian 
Science practitioners and certain others were 
made exempt from these provisions. A back tax 
bill was enacted, setting the limitation of ffve 
years on tangible property and seven years on in- 
tangible property as the time limit for suits 
against corporations where these were asked to 
pay higher taxes because of alleged underassess- 
ment A measure to legalize horse racing and, 
therewith, a system of parimutuel betting was 


passed by the Legislature after an acrimonious 
contest involving charges of corruption, but the 
measure was vetoed by Governor Parnell after the 
adjournment. 

Political and other Events The construction 
of a 100-mile pipe line to transport natural gas 
from the Monroe field, out of the State and to 
Shreveport, La., was undei taken in May by the 
Cities Service Company Provisions were made 
by CongiesH for opening 160,000 acies of the Na- 
tional Aikansas Forest, in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, as a national park The city of Little Rock 
held a referendum on April 2 on the question of 
permitting piofessional baseball on Sundays and 
voted heavily in the affirmative 

Officers Governor, llaive^ Painell, Secre- 
taiy of State, Jini B Higgins, Treasurer, Ralph 
Kooiice, Audiioi, J 0 Hiimphiies, Attornoy- 
Geneial, Hal L. Norwood, Supciintendent of 
Public Tiisti uctioii, J P Womack, who resigned 
in 1920 and was succeeded by C M Hirst 

.lUDiciARY Supieine Coui't Chief Justice, 
Jesse C Halt, Associate .Jiistiees, Frank G 
Smith, T 11 Humphieys, A\illiani F Kiiby, 
Thomas M. MehulFey, E L Mcllaney and Cai- 
roll D Wood, who was i clued in 1920 and suc- 
ceeded by Turner Butlei 

ARKANSAS, Univehbity of \ coeducational 
•State institution of higher leuiiiing in Kayette- 
ville. Ark, founded iii 1871 It compiises the 
collegcb of aits and sciences, education, engineer- 
ing, agiiciiltuie (including experiment station), 
and schools of law, business administration, and 
medicine, the last named being in i./ittle Kock 
In the aiitiiinn of 1020, the eniollnient was aii- 
pioMinately 2000, and foi the siimniei session 
of 1020, it was 807 The numbei of faiulty mem- 
bers, including admiiiistratne ollieeis, vias 201 
The pioductne funds amounted to $132,000 and 
the income foi tlie jeai 1020-30 was about 
$1,200,000 The libiaiv eoutaiiied appioxiinately 
02,000 volumes Piesident, John Clinton Futiall, 
Lilj D 

ARMAMENT, Limitation of Navai See 
Naval Pbookess 

ARMENIA. The name apjilied, since .Jaii 16, 
192^ to one of the three constituent republics of 
the Tiunscaucasiaii Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public, a menibei of the liiiion of Sncialist Soviet 
Republics Cajiital, Ei ivan Before the W oi Id Wai , 
Armenia sometimes indicated the Aiineniun ieiri- 
tories of the former Turkish Empire and sonie- 
tiines the entiie region in whiih the doiiiinant 
racial element was Ainieinan In the former Turk- 
ish Empire, the Ainienians constituted about 38 9 
per cent ot the population in the following vila- 
yets Er/ei uni, Biths, Khaiput, Diaibekr, Sivas, 
and Van, being in the minority in the first five 
and a majority in the last named The present 
number of Arinenians in the Turkish Republic is 
unknown, a large part of the Armenian element 
having disappeared from Anatolia during the Wai 
and afterward as a result of niassacies, deporta- 
tions, and niu:iil The population of the for- 
mer Tuikish Empire known as Aimenia and 
Kurdistan was given at 2,470,900. 

Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic. Ar- 
menia was proclaimed a Soviet Republic on Dec. 
2, 1920. It comprises the southeast frontier legioii 
of Transcaucasia, which formerly belonged to the 
Russian Empire, but which in November, 1917 
split off from Bolshevik Russia. The entire Trans- 
caueasian region comprised the thiee main peo- 
ples, Armenians, Georgians, and Tartars, and was 
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at first constituted into a federal republic, which 
lasted only a few weeks, however, due to tiie di- 
versities of race and language It dissolved into 
three parts, the Armenian Republic, Geoigia, and 
Azeibaijau, each of which declared its independ- 
ence Although the Aiiueiiiau Republic was recog- 
nized by the Allies in 19120, it soon fell undei the 
sway of the Bolsheviks and was absorbed into 
their federation 

Duiing the hist Transcaucasian Koviet Con- 
giess ol Dec 13, 1922, the thiee iSoviet Republics 
of Aniiciiia, Aseibaidjan, and Geoigia again 
united to ioim the Transcaucasian Socialist Ped- 
eiated Soviet Republic A icdeial constitution was 
accepted by the L'ougiess and published Jan. 16, 
1023 The urea of the Republic is 11,94.5 squaie 
miles and the population in 1920 iiumbeied 876,- 
657, 86 pel cent being Armenians, 10 per cent, 
Turko-'J'aitais; and 2 4 pei cent, Russians Ac- 
coiding to the Soviet Union Year Book for 1020, 
Ainieiiiuiis constitute 1 pei cent of the total popu- 
lation of Soviet Russia, or appioximately 1,470,- 
136 Armenia is an agricultuial countiy, only 10 6 
pel cent of the population living in towns Kiivaii 
has 90,000 icsideiits The school attendance in the 
Republic ill 1926 was given at 81,000 pupils and 
theie aie a state univeibity and seveial technical 
ti ade schools 

Agriculture, which is paitly earned on with the 
aid ot iriigation, is the chief industry of the 
people Among the leading pioducts aie wheat, 
lice, licoiice loot, tobacco, and cotton The aiea 
sown in 1926 was 2.i,i,90U dessiatines, which icp- 
lesenth the pie-wai aiea uiidei cultivation The 
cuilivation oi cotton, which lell awa} uliiiobt to 
nothing at tel the Rolbhevist Revolution, is giadu- 
ully UbbUming its place oi impoitaiicc in the agii- 
cuituial activities, iiioie than 16,000 dessiatines 
being devoted to its cultiiie The iiiiniiig ol coppei 
18 a leading iiidustiy, 1500 pei sons being engaged 
111 this pill suit Having no scapoits, tlie country 
IS ulinobl eiitiic‘Jy cut oil lioin the outside woild, 
being coiiijieiicd to de])encl tor its coinuiunicatioub 
on the single Ti anscaiicabiaii Railway which 
passes thiough its teiiitoiy lioiii Batuiii to Baku 
Tile pioductioii of the 1800 iiidubtiial pioductive 
coojHMutives 111 the itejmblic in 1927-28 uiuouiited 
to 2,100,000 lublcb with an investinent in liquid 
capital of .300,000 lubles, as coinpuied with a pio- 
duction by 000 cuu])c>iatives ol 500,000 rubles with 
a capital ot 100,000 lubles in 1926-27 The iiidus- 
tiial coopeiatives employed 97,700 aitisaiis and 
haiidicratt woikers in 1927-28 and 93,000 in 
1926-27 

ARMIES See Militak\ I’KoouLbs 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS AND HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE. Di K Dietiiich of Magdebuig dis- 
cussed this subject at a session ot the local 
medical society on Mai eh 21 (see Munchener 
medisnntsche Wocheiiaohrtft, August 16, p 1398) 
Mankind may Im* divided into tiircHi gioups, the 
liibt being eomposed ol individuals who never 
develop high blood piessiiie even in Uie most 
advanced years, in the bccoiid gioup high blcxai 
piessuie does not appear until old age, while iii 
the thii d, which is ot cdiief intei est to us, it may 
develop in middle >eaih and even in eaily life 
The e\pluiiation ot h> pci tension is found iii the 
middle coat ot the aiteiies, foi while a certain 
amount ot deciease in the amount ot muscle is 
natural with advancing jeais, the subject of hy- 
pei tension undei goes instead an ovei growth. 
Save in cases which develop very eaily in lite, 
there is a decrease in the muscle befoxe the ovei- 


growth replaces it Thus, when hypei tension de> 
velops late in life, the muscle in the middle coat 
of the arteries has diminished notably and has 
been leplaced by oidinaiy connective tissue. 
When hypertension develops in arteries alieady 
weakened by this change into fibrous tissue, 
many secondary phenomena appear — fatty and 
calcaieous degeneiation, dilitation and elonga- 
tion with toituous course, paiticipatioii of the 
inner coat with obsti uctive changes, etc , so that 
an ex ti erne variety ol pathological and clmicai 
pictuies results. 

Forced Expiration in High Riziud PussbUBE 
Dr 1 Rapaport ot hiew iork has an article on 
this subject iii the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association foi Apiil b lie has tested deep- 
bieathiiig exeicises iii a few of these patients 
with encoui aging lesults and these have been 
(*01191 nied by 'I'lialla ot Rriinn, who lias independ- 
ently carried out this treatment iii a large num- 
ber ot cases ovei seveial yeais The author 
thercfoie hastens to release his expel leiice tor 
the benefit ot the piofession at large llyperveii- 
tilatum has of late >earB been tested on a variety 
ot patients and iioiiiial individuals and is known 
to lie able both to cause and leiiiove pathological 
states It IS not uecesbary foi the patient to 
bieatlie deep!}, toi the same result can be ob- 
tained by inhalations ot caibonic acid gas It 
has lieen pailly shown that the opjiosite con- 
dition of hviKiveiitiltttiun, oi detective ventila- 
tion, ol the lungs lb comnioii in scdeiitaiy sub- 
jeetb with liigii blood picsbuie, so that a theoiy 
that ioiccd bieathing should benefit these pa- 
tients IS well giounded. Meie lack ot sulhcieiit 
oxygen in the blood cannot explain li> pei tension, 
toi the oxygen content ot the blood is a constant 
under all ordinal y citcumstanccb An exjdanation 
ot the value of toiced breathing is at piesent dilh- 
eult, but w'c have the expei imental knowledge 
that the act of deep bieathing for a shoit time 
will cause a shaip diop in the blood piessurc 

ART EXHIBITIONS. One of the most im- 
})ortant and significant exhibitions of the year 
was of model ii French paintings, shown m 
NovcmiK'i by the new JMuscum ot Modern Ait in 
New \oik 111 Its fust exhibition The artists 
lepresented were Cezanne, Gaiigiii, Van Gogh, and 
Seuiat The examples selected w'eie in general 
exeellent, and made a very inipiessive showing 
The Museum’s second exhibition was of eoii- 
tenipoiaiv Ameiiean aitists 

The nuniliei of loan e.xhibitioiis in the United 
States was incieasingly large, excellent gioups 
of both old and model n masters were arranged in 
various sections, so that the opportunity of see- 
ing good woiks of alt was no longer confined to 
a few cities One of the finest of these was the De- 
tioit Museum’s eighth annual loan exhibition of 
old inasU'rs, in March, of Van Dyck, a very 
lepieseiitative selection of the aitist’s work The 
Detroit Institute of Ait also ai ranged an inter- 
esting exhibition ol the Romantic, Realistic, and 
Barbizon schools, which afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to study the period of French painting 
between "the classic and impiessionist The Chi- 
cago Alt liiBlitiite held an exhibition of old 
itiasU'rs of many pei tods and styles Other exhibi- 
tions held by vaiious niuseuins w’cie eighteenth- 
centni) Fieiieh painting at Hartford, Italian 
Baroque w'ltli emphasis oil the Venetian at the 
Fogg Museum, Harvaid Univ'ersity, an exhibi- 
tion** of ancient American art at the Toledo 
Museum similar to those held in the past in 
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Madrid, London, and Pans, and the first of its 
kind lield in the United States, and an unusual 
exhibition of modern French, also at the Toledo 
Museum. 

The exhibitions hold in galleries in New York 
weie numerous as usual, but the quality was 
comparatively not as high as in former years. 
There were, however, sudi exceptions as the ex- 
li emely fine exhibition of Flemish primitives, one 
of the largest ever shown in the United States, 
and the exhibition of Venetian paintings in 
March, which included a self-portrait of Titian 
with an inscription definitely fixing the date of 
the artist’s biith. An exhibition ot eightecnth- 
centuiy Ficnch art, remarkable as a whole, was 
particularly inteiestiiig for an unusual poi trait 
of a woman by Watteau 

Other exhibitions of note were, a collection of 
stained glass from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries shown with \ery efiective lighting, an 
exhibition of paintings of women and ^ildten by 
artists of the fifteenth to the twentieth centuiies 
in which old and modern masters were hung side 
by side, a gioup of Italian piimitives with laie 
tieccuto work, and an exhibition ot prints of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of unusual qual- 
ity Exhibitions of single artists included. “The 
Classical Period of Keiioir,'' 11 pictures by this 
aitist, some of them his best work, the largest 
collection of Modigliani ever shown in America, 
a representative loan exhibition of Lucas Cran- 
ach, and a gioup of watei colors by Aithur B 
Davies, brought to America after the artist’s 
death. 

The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of American 
Decorative Art, opening in Febiuaiy at the Metro- 
politan Museum, consisted of looms designed by 
aichitects of note It moused inteiest in the 
Ameiiean version of niodern decoiation and was 
on view foi a loiigei period than was at lust in- 
tended The Metiopolitan also held an interna- 
tional exhibition of glabs and rugs, the annual ex- 
hibition oi the Ameiican Federation of Art, An- 
other exhibition held in New Yoik, which at- 
ti acted wide interest was the Russian Exposi- 
tion, the lust coiiipi ehcnsiN e showing of modern 
painting and sculpture fioiii Soviet Russia 

Otiiei interesting exhibitions were the Ameri- 
cana exhibition of glass, ceramics, and furnituie, 
a loan exhibition ot Chippendale pieces, and an 
anniversary exhibition oi Daumier at the New 
York I'ublic Libiary. 

The summer ait colonies at Nowpoit, Stock- 
bridge, Gloucester, and Lyme held their usual ex- 
hibitions. Among the societies exhibiting duiing 
tlie year w'ere the Associated Dealeis in Aiuericaii 
painting, which in its third annual exhibition at- 
tempted a larger scale, showing both European 
and modern paintings, the Society of Independent 
Artists, the Salons of America, the Whitney 
Studio Club, the New York Water Color Club, the 
Boston Society of Independents, the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors, the 
New Society of Artists, and the American Soci- 
ety of Miniature Painters 

Cabmegje Institlte PirrSBUBGU The Twenty- 
eighth International Exhibition of Paintings 
opened in Pittsburgh with representative works 
of 14 European nations There were 302 paintings 
in all, 13(f of these being by American artists and 
256 from abroad The Institute continued the plan 
adopted several years ago of inviting fewer artists 
and givmg the public an opportunity to see a 
larger showing of each artist. The pictures were 


hung in a separate gallery for each nation, an 
arrangement which gave the observer a good idea 
of national tendencies. The first prize of $1500 
was again won by a European, Felice Carena of 
Florence, Italy, for his painting called *‘The 
Studio” The same artist also received the Leh- 
man award of $2000 for the best purcliasable pic- 
ture m the exhibition; this award provides for 
the purchase of the picture chosen The second 
prize of $1000 went to William J. Glackens, a 
well-known artist of New York, for his painting, 
“Bathers, He Adam,” and the thud prize of $500, 
to Georges Dufrenay of France for “Still Life 
with Violin" The fust honorable mention with 
$300 was given to Edward Bruce, an American; 
other honoiable mentions were Joseph Pollet, 
American, Joan Junyer of Barcelona, and Max 
Beckman of Frankfort A s])ecial prize of $300 
offered by the garden Club of Alleghany County 
for the best painting of fiowers or a garden was 
won by Paul Nash of England for “Sea Holly ” 

Pennsylvania Academy. \V ith the oiie- 
hundred-and-twent^-fointh annual exhibition, 
lumlernmm has left its mark upon the Academy 
of Fine Arts During lecent yeais, the rather in- 
fiequent contributions of the radicals had little 
efiect on the conservative front presented to the 
public In this last exhibition, however, the work 
of the independents iorined the predominant note, 
and the method of hanging, more by contrast than 
by consanguinity, emphasized their prominence. 
But, in spite of tins, the list of prize-winnei a in- 
cludes many names neither sui prising nor new 
The awards were made 0 *^ follows The Temjilc 
Gold Medal to Boliert Ilenri for the “Wee 
Woman”, the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal for the 
best landscape to Charles Buichlield for “Lilacs”, 
the Carol Beck Gold Medal for the best poi trait 
to Richaid Lahey foi “Madame du Tarte”, the 
Lippincott Prize for the best figure piece to lico- 
pold Seytfiet foi “My Familv”, tlie Widcner 
Memoiial Gold Medal for sculptuie to Bruce 
Mooie tor “Black Panther”, the McCIees Prize 
tor gioup sculpture to Hallie David lor “Baby 
and Biiail ” The tiaditional place of honor was 
given this yeai to a gioup ot three paiiitiiigs, 
“On the IJeiglith,” "Alter the Kniii," and "Soli- 
tude,” by the late Arthur B. Davies, who died in 
1928 111 Florence 

National Academy, Spbinu In its oiie- 
huiidied-aiid-fouith exhibition, tlie Matioiial 
Academy ot Design seemed moie at home in the 
liberal policy winch it had deliberately adopted 
several years previously The prize-winning pic- 
tures include an unusual number of landscapes 
The First Altman Prize was awarded to William 
S Kobinson, who has received awards at several 
exhibitions in the United States, for Ins paint- 
ing, “Borderland” The Second Altman Prize 
went to W. Granville-Smith foi “The Mill 
Pond,” also a landscajie. This was the third time 
this artist had won an award at the National 
Academy Exliibition Ethel Thayer of Boston re- 
ceived the Fust Hallgarten Prize for her paint- 
ing of a nude, and Arthur Hill Gilbert of Cali- 
fornia, who had won several prizes in the West, 
the Second Hallgarten Prize fur his landscape, 
“Uld Oak — Monterey.” The Third Hallgarten 
Prize went to Malcolm Humphreys, a new prize- 
winner, for “Fishing Fleet.” Ettore Case, a Vene- 
tian, was given the Thomas B. Clarke Prize for 
hiB figuie composition, “Fruits of the Earth.” The 
Ellen P. Speyer Memorial Prize for painting or 
sculpture of animals was awarded to Furio Pic- 
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cirilh for his amusing black marble figure of a 
seal. The Isaac N. li&ynard Prise for the best 
portrait was won by Ernest L. Ipsen for his por- 
trait of Mrs. George Willoughby Maynard. The 
Saltus Medal of Merit went to Carl Kungius for 
“Wilderness.” 

National Academy, Wznteb. The judges of 
this exhibition departed from their custom by 
awarding the Second Altman Prize to the “Possil 
Hunters, * a decidedly modernistic painting. The 
other awards, however, were made with the usual 
conservatism. They were as follows, the First 
Altman Prize, for a figure or genre subject, to 
Henry W. Watrous of New York for “A Medi- 
leval Saint” , The Curiiegie Prize to Ivan G. Glin- 
sky for “Soire Intime, the Thomas K. Proctor 
Prize tor the best portrait to Gertrude Fiske of 
Boston, the Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize to 
Frederick J. Waugh of Provincetown lor his sea- 
scape, “Full Tide”; the Isidor Medal for the best 
figure composition to Edmund C. Tarbell of Bos- 
ton for “Maigery and Little Edmund”; the J. 
h'raiicis Murpiiy Memoiial Prize lor landscape 
to Arthur Hill Gilbert of California; the Helen 
Foster Barnett Prize for the best piece of sculp- 
ture to Mitchell Fields, the Julia A. Shaw 
Memorial Prize for the most meritorious work 
by ail Ameiicaii woman to Edith Mitchell Piell- 
witz. 

Aut Institute, CiiiCAQa The forty-second an- 
nual exhibition of painting and sculpture opened 
with a large and leprcseutative gioup of works. 
The institute continued its attention to the 
young Americans, but the general tone of the ex- 
hibition was little changed. The prizes were 
awaided as follows The J^igan Gold Medal and 
Prize of $2500 to Alcxandei Brook for “The 
Children’s Lunch”, the Logan Silver Medal and 
$1500 to John Siorrs foi his biou/e sculpture, 
“Two Figures”, the Palmer Gold Medal and 
Prize of $1000 for painting or sculpture to Eve- 
lyn van Norman for “Boy Reading”, the Logan 
Medal and Prize of $1500 to Sylvia Shaw Judson 
lor her sculptuie “Little Garden”, the Norman 
Wait Harris Medal and Prize of $500 to Eugene 
Higgins' for "The Stoim", the 11 V. Kohnstamm 
Prize of $250 to Henry Lee McFee for “The 
Blanch”, the Peabody Piize of $200 to Daveu- 
poit Giifhii for “Deep Woods”, the Martin B. 
Cahn Prize for the best painting by a Chicago 
artist to Tunis Pousen for “Fishing on the 
Siene”, the William M. R. French Gold Medal to 
Paul Trebilcuck for “Chiarina.” The following le- 
ceived Honoiablc Mention Aichitectural sub- 
ject, Paul Beimaii for "Tearing Down”, Harry 
Gottlieb foi tlie “Roundhouse”, figure subject, 
Lotan Welshans for “Sleep”, sculptuie, Walter 
Zschorsch foi “Work.” 

European Exhibitions The most important 
exhibition of the year 1929, a loan exliibition of 
Dutch Masters, was held in London at Burlington 
House. The dominant figures of the collection 
were Rembrandt, Hals, and Vermeer, of whom 
many fine examples were shown, and the emphasis 
was in general laid upon the universally ac- 
knowledged masters rather than upon the primi- 
tives or the development of the school as a whole, 
the earlier phases of the art of the Low Countries 
having been well covered by the Flemish exhibi- 
tion two years previously. This exhibition was, 
as far as attendance was concerned, the most suc- 
cessful exhibition ever held anywhere. Supple- 
mental y to this exhibition, the National Gallery 
placed on view about 60 Dutch paintmgs usu- 


ally not shown. Among other noteworthy exhibi- 
tions in London were a loan collection of old Eng- 
lish silver, one of the finest ever assembled, and 
a loan exhibition of English decorative and do- 
mestic arte. 

The interest in various countries in studying 
the art of other nations and the gi owing oppor- 
tunities for such study was very evident during 
the year. A large and important exhibition of 
modern French ait was held m Brussels, an exhibi- 
tion of modem Swedish art in Pans, the Kioller- 
Mullei collection of Van Gogh, the most compie- 
hensive collection of this artist, and a gioup of 
100 works by Derain were sliown in Berlin. The 
exhibition oi Russian icons fiom the twelfth to 
the eighteenth centuiies, shown in Berlin by the 
Soviet State, was another example, as was of 
course, the exhibition of Dutch paintings in Lon- 
don. 

One of the most interesting Euiopean exhibi- 
tions was that arranged in Berlin by the East- 
Asiatic Society, the nrst comprehensive survey 
of Chinese art shown in Europe, which included 
a remarkable collection of archaic sacrificial 
bionzes Other notable exhibitions were JiiPaiis, 
12G pamtiugs from the collection of Paul Guil- 
laume, many of these shown to the public for the 
first time, an exhibition of works pertaining to 
the theatre of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and excellent show mgs of Coui bet and Hu- 
bei t Robert, in London, a gioup of diawings of old 
masters, and an exhibition of Maya relics at the 
British Museum, intended to stimulate interest 
in another expedition to British liouduias, in 
Venice a loan exhibition of seventeenth-century 
Venetian art gathered fiom many countries, and 
in Berlin an exhibition of Leibl. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK See Rayon 

ARTILLERY. See Mjluaby 1’uuurehs 

ARTISTS. See Music, Painting, Sculptubb 

ART jUUSEll'MS. The Museums of the Cnited 
States duiing the jeai 1929 have tontiuuud their 
usual activity in adding valuable works of art to 
their collections and in addition showed nuiuei- 
ous advances in bioadeniug these collections, de- 
veloping new methods, and iii general inci easing 
the opportunities of tlie public for enjoying art 
An important event oi tlie yeai in the wot Id of 
museums was the opening in November of the 
new Museum of Modem Ait in New ^ork City. 
Amenta has been gradually acquiring a keen in- 
terest in modern art, and museums could natur- 
ally not be expected to keep abieast of the times 
to the extent many people desiied The need of 
an “Ameiicaii Luxembourg,” a puigator^ fiom 
which a permanent col lection could be chosen, was 
met by the founders of this new museum, it was 
established temporarily in the lleckseher Build- 
ing, wheie two excellent exhibitions were held 
during the autumn. 

Another impoitant event was the opening of the 
Rodin Museum in Philadelphia. It was given by 
Julius E. Mastbaum, and is a icproduction of 
the Rodin Mus6e at Meudoii, France. The build- 
ing, 111 an attractive setting on the Parkway 
near Tweuty-liist Street, is of white limestone 
brought fiom Fiance, and is 100 feet by 80 feet 
The inteiior consists piiucipally oi a rectangular 
gallery with a skylight and muial decorations 
by Fiaukiin C Watkins. Outside the building 
are exhibited “The Thinker,” "The Shadow,” 
“Adam,” "The Age of Bioiize,” “The Burgheis 
of Calais,” and “The Gates oi Hell.” The collec- 
tion of Rodin’s work is remarkably varied and 
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complete; it cousiatB of 83 bronzes, 30 plaster 
casts, 2 bas-reliefs, 64 drawings, 177 original let- 
ters, and other documents connected with tiie 
sculptor 

The most important event at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was the bequest of the H O 
llaveineyer Collection of paintings, both modern 
and old masters, one of the finest m the United 
States The collection, not shown to the public 
up to the end of the year, was to be exhibited as 
a whole, and a new wing was to be built to con- 
tain It Other additions to the department of 
paintings weie the ^‘Madonna and Child,’* by 
Luca di Toinmii, the “Judgment of Pans,” by 
Lucas Cranach, a portiait of James Munroe, fay 
(jilbert Stuart, and a gioup of Italian Baroque 
paintings. A vciy important acquisition in the 
classical department was a statue of Protesilaos, 
a Ilonmii copy of a (lieek work of about 450- 
440 BC, the only extant statue of this hero A 
new classical study loom was opened, with both 
genuine examples of ancient sculpture and for- 
geiics foi purposes of comparison Accessions in 
other departments include the ‘‘Descent from the 
Cl OSS,*' by Jean Goujon, a French marble relief of 
the sixteenth centuiy, a Spanish Gothic ceiling 
of the fifteenth century, a toiso by Maillol, two 
valuable Chinese paintings, and a inwlel of the 
city of Kuremherg as it was m 1625, presented by 
the Friends of Geiinaii Ait, as well as many in- 
teresting Egyptian objects discovered by the 
Museum’s Expedition as a result of excavations 
at Dier cl Balm 

The Pennsylvania Museum announced the le- 
markable gift by an anonymous donor of a fund 
to establish a collection of Romanesque art The 
principal featuies of this collection are the front 
of a Burgundian abliey-church and a Catalan 
cloister fioni the Church of Saint-Genis-des- 
Foutaines, an abbey in the Pyrenees Part of the 
fund was set aside for the purchase of armoi, 
sculptuie, and otliei examples of Romanesque 
art The growing interest in furniture and the 
decorative arts was well shown by this museum’s 
receul acquisitions of period rooms A Venetian 
Gothic loom from the Soranzo Palace, a Louis 
XVI loom fiom the Hotel Letellier, with fine ex- 
amples of caiving and decoration, a Dutch seven- 
tecntli-ceiituiy loom fioni an ancient bieweiy in 
Haarlem, a Geiman Renaissance room, and a 
French Gothic room Another important gift was 
300 Chinese paintings and a superb Chinese Pal- 
ace Hall in which to exhibit them Other acquisi- 
tions include a Beauvais tapestry, an early 
Buddhist sculpture, an excellent study collection 
of more than 700 specimens of English Gothic 
wood carving, a Chippendale wing chair from the 
Keif snider collection, and two im])urtant paint- 
ings by Aithur B Davies 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston received a 
liequest from George Nixon Black of $150,000 
for the general purposes of the museum, the in- 
come from a residuary estate of $1,000,000 and 
a number of paintings and other works of art. 
An interesting addition to this museum was a 
Gothic tapestry, about 1490, representing six 
scenes from the Passion, which foimerly hung in 
the Chapel at Knole, the estate of the Sackville 
family. Other additions were an important seal 
from the Indus Valley, four Andhra sculptures, 
a good example of early Cambodian sculpture, 
287 charcoal and pencil drawings by Sargent, 
presented by the artisPs sister, a portrait of 
Robert Hay, by Raeburn, “Cupid at the Toilet of 


Venus,** and “Venus Chastising Cupid,** by 
Etieime-Maurice Falconet. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts acquired a fine 
Chinese scioll painting, “A Peasant Family,** by 
Mathieu 1^ Nam, the “Madonna and Child,” by 
Tiepolo, an interesting example of early Chinese 
bronze sculpture, a Dutch interior by Hendrik 
van der Burch, “The Birth of Ix>ve,** attributed 
to Giacomo Bassano, a portrait by Moroni, a bust 
by Giovanni della Robbia, a bronze head by 
Maillol, and a portrait of a man by Van D^ck. 

The Cleveland Museum made the following ad- 
ditions to its collections an Assyrian relief of 
the time of Assuinasipal HI, a fine Gothic wood 
carving of Christ and Saint ifohn the Evangelist, 
a brocade from Lucca, Italian with Chinese in- 
fluence, a painting of Minerva by Strozzi, and a 
life-seized statue of a Roman statesman 

The Art Institute of Chicago added a number 
of mteiesting objects, including a T’ang head in 
dried lacquer, probably a representation of a 
Buddhist priest, a fifteenth-century Gothic tap- 
estry of a bear hunt, a late Gieek relief, and a 
painting by Segonzac. 

The Fogg Museum ojiened a new gallery of 
drawings and paintings with work by Degas, 
Matisse, and Picasso Among the recent acces- 
sions of this museum are embroideries, etchings 
by Goya and ('analletto, prints by Duier and 
liolbeiii, and a 30UU-yeai -old tensci ftoni liaq 

Tlie Rochestei Museum received by gift a col- 
li*ctiun of Egyptian and Grueco-Komaii antiquities 
and a Madonna and Child of the school of Dona- 
tello, a beautiful example of sculptuie in bas- 
lelief Gthei new additions weie a fourteenth- 
century Gothic Madonna of the school of the Ile- 
de-Fiaiice, “Saint Stephen,” by Domenico Feti, 
early seventeenth centuiy, a fifteeiith-ceiituiy 
illuminated manusciipt, and three pieces of thii- 
teenth'Centuiy Fieiich stained glass 

The Toledo Museum of Art acquiicd by pur- 
chase Claude Monet’s well-known painting, 
“Antilles ** Its most important accessions iii- 
cludiHl two Gothic sculptuies, the “Bull Fight,” 
by Goya, and a {loitiait of Elizabeth of Valois, by 
Fiaii^'ois Clouet 

The Gallery of Living Art at New York Uni- 
versity added to its collection of modem art 
“Portrait of Matisse,” by Dei am, “Jungle Scene,’’ 
by Duf resile, “Still Life,” by Roget de la Fies- 
naye, “Banks of the Gise,” by Vlaniiiick, and 
“Still Life,” “Abstract Composition,” and “Por- 
trait of the Painter,” by Picasso, as well as many 
other important pictures 

The Museum of the City of New York received 
a unique collection of prints, paintings, and 
photogiaphs illustrating the histoiy of New 
York over a period of 300 years The Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts opened a new gallery of 
classical ait The city Art Museum of St Louis 
acquired an important painting by Pieter de 
Hoogh, “A Game of Skittles,” and a portrait of 
Hcniy Addington by John Singleton Copley. The 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, opened the Dal- 
zell Memorial Gallery of 36 paintings of Italian, 
English, Spanish, and German schools. The Wads- 
woith Athemeiuii and Morgan Memorial in Hait- 
ford acquired a valuable temjiera panel, a head of 
an angel, by Fra Angelico. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Art Museum made the following addi- 
tions a colored terracotta of the T’ang dynasty, 
a portrait by Moroni of Brescia, a large painting 
of the Ming dynasty, and a fourteenth-century 
Castilian “Last Supper.” 
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Eubopean Museums. Amonfir the interesting 
announcements from European muRotims was the 
plan for extensive remodeling of the Luxembourg 
in Pans Xot the least significant part of this was 
that, with the removal of over a hundred pictures 
to the Louvre, the impressionistR have taken their 
official place in the national museum The 
Louvre’s collection of modem painting also was 
enriched hy the bluest of three fine CdKannes 
It was announced in the autumn that the Wilton 
Diptych and the Gornaro Titian, two very im- 
portant works of art, had been Ixnight for the 
English nation and presented to the National 
Gallery The British Museum acquired 4.q Bussian 
and Arabic manuscripts, some Scythian bronzes, 
two drawings by David for a portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, and a Viking sword found in the 
Thames near Windsor The accessions of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum included an extremely 
rare Jacobean paneled room, a valuable example 
of French Romanesque sculpture of the second 
half of the twelfth century, and some stained 
glass from the chapel at Ashrulge Park 

ABT SALES. The year 1020 was remarkable 
for the small number of sales, and, in general, for 
the lack of imjiortaiice and individuality in the 
sales held One notable exception to this state- 
ment, howe^e^, was the sale of the collection of 
American furniture of Howard Reifsnvder, a col- 
lection well known throughout the country and 
of undoubted autlienticitv The importance of this 
sale, and a point that would have made it an in- 
teresting event in any season, was the fact that 
it set a new standard of i allies on American an- 
tiques The fourth session alone realized more 
than has ever been spent at an auction of Ameri- 
can furniture, and the highest ])rice in the sale, 
$44,000, paid for a highbov, was probablv the 
highest ever brought by an American piece 
Other prices wcie .$.i;i,000 for an aimchair, 
$26,000 for H ehest-on-chest, and $9.')00 and .$0000 
foi two chairs The furniture brought $'i22,226 .qO, 
and the i.i’iitii.c- and porcelains $80,000 The 
total of i''i> ii'i was $605,440 

A sale of which a great deal was expected but 
which came to a disappointing conclusion was 
that of two pictuies fiom the collection of Carl 
W TTaiiiiltoii “CnicifiMon,” ]»v I’lero della Fian- 
ccsca and “Aladnniia,” bv Filippo Lippi Much 
])ublicitv was gnen to these pictuies and tlieie 
w’lis wide s|ieculntion about iihst they would 
bung, the Piero della Francesca haiing licen 
H]>])iaise(l at .$800,000, but the sale ^as far fiom 
lieing the spectacular cicnt piedicted Bidding 
was slow, and the pictures were finnllv knocked 
down at $.37.5 000 for the Pieio and $12.5,000 for 
the Lippi The formei, however, established a 
record juice for an early Italian picture at 
auction It was the first time such a picture com- 
manded a price comparable to those paid for 
English portiaits Only the famous “Pinkie” sur- 
passed it 

A sale of considerable interest was that of the 
Pulit/er and (roiild paintings, chiefly eighteenth- 
century English portraits, .55 in all, which 
brought a total of $180,660 The highest price in 
the sale was ])aid for a portrait of Sheridan by 
Romney, $36,000 Hoppner’s portrait r;pni.|>i. 

ana. Duchess of Bedford, went for I. 

tian’s portiait of Antonio (triiuani. Doge of 
Venice, a picture of great interest, brought $20,- 
000, and a portrait by Reviiolds of Caroline, 
Duchess of Marllioi ough, brought $25,000 

Other sales of intoiest were* The sale of the 


famous collection of medieval and renaissance 
art of Frederic Spitzer, in which varied examples 
of metalwork, ivories, enamel, armor, etc, were 
disfiersed, with a total of $163,946 , the sale of the 
collection of Arthur B Davies, interesting not 
only for its intrinsic value but as a jiaintcr’s col- 
lection, with a total of $77,223 , and the Metro- 
politan Museum’s sale of paintings 

European sales presented a better showing 
The sale in Berlin of the remarkable collection of 
M Rpiridon of Paris was one of the events of the 
year The 80 excellent examples of Italian paint- 
ing of the trecento and quattrocento brought 
something like $2,000,000 The highest price of 
the sale, 1,500,000 marks, was paid for three 
panels by Botticelli, scenes from Boccaccio, the 
portrait of a Florentine girl by Ghirlandaio 
brought 750,000 maiks, the highest price for a 
single picture, “St Libcralis” and “St Lucia” 
bv Francesco Cossa. went for 1,018,000 marks, 
“Madonna and Child with Angels,” by a pupil of 
Piero della Fiancesca, for .520,000 ni'atks, a self 
jKirtrait by Cosiriio RoRselli, 4.50,000 mai ks , and 
“St Agatha,” by Luini, 260,000 maiks 

Another notable sale in Berlin was that of the 
collection of Dr Fkluard Riiiion, which brought 
a total of 2,000,000 marks Some of the prices 
were For the “Adoiation of the Magi,” bv Gio- 
vanni da Paolo, 165,000 maiks, and for “Virgin 
and Child,” by Luca della Robbia, 160,000 marks 
The Schiller collection of antique ]ewelry and 
glass sold in Berlin aroused a good deal of inter- 
est, with such unusual prices as 110,000 marks 
for two Phtrnician crowns and a finger ring, 48,- 
000 marks for a necklace, 19,000 marks for an 
ointment Ixittle, 14,000 marks for a millefion 
bowl 

The London Heasnn opened piopitiously with the 
sale at Christie’s of Tjoid Brownlow’s collection of 
old masters, 126 paintings which brought varied 
prices, reaching a total of about $607,000 The 
liveliest competition was aroused by Van Dyck’s 
portiait of M Jacques l>‘roy, which was knocked 
dowrn at $86,870 Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a 
Warrior,” signed and dated 1651 (not fiom the 
Brownlow collection) brought $78,000, a surprise 
to many, since it had not so distinguished a pedi- 
gree as the Brownlow Rembrandts “Isaac Re- 
fusing Esau hm Blessing,” by Ri'mbrandt, went 
foi $41,000, Romne\’H poi trait of Lady Hamilton 
as Cassandra for $42,500, and IToppner’s portrait 
of John and ITeiiiy Ciist for $.50,000 

One of the intere<.ting collections dispersed in 
London was the Fold collection of Wilson, sold, 
with a few Gainsboroughs, at Christie’s, which 
reached the unexpected total of £65,189. Some of 
the Wilsons were “The Thames at Twickenham,” 
6400 guineas, “The Lake of Nemi,” 3100 guineas, 
and “The Tiber,” 1000 guineas 

A rare group of Fieneh color prints was sold 
at Rothebi ’s, “the collectum of a nobleman” after- 
ward announced to be Baron van Ziiylen, which 
contained a remarkable senes of Debucourts, un- 
usual BoutoiiM and Bonnets “Ijcs deux baisers,” 
by Debucouit, bi ought £2000, a lecord price for 
this artist The total of this sale was £29,714. 
Other sales in London were a group of collections 
of old masters and Biitish portraits which totaled 
£129,300 Of Lord D'Abernon’s collection, with a 
total of £18,707, u notable item was “The Mob- 
cap,” b\ Revnolds, which brought 6000 guineas 
All event of considerable interest was the an- 
nouncement that the Portland vase, for many 
years lent to the British Museum, was to be sold. 
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Large crowds congregated to see the sale of this 
famous vase, hut it was later withdrawn when 
the bidding failed to meet the owner’s reserve. 

The sale in Pans of M. Emile Straus’s collec- 
tion of modern paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
ture attracted collectors from many parts of the 
world. The following were some of the works 
sold *T>ana(S” drawing hy Fragonard, 500,000 
francs “Masque de Voltaire,” pastel by La Tour, 
245,000 francs; “Bias de Seine, pri*s Clivcrny, 
A, rauiore,” by Monet, 265,000 francs, “L’lnonda- 
tioii,” by Monet, 203,000 francs , “Still Ijife,” by 
Monet, 281,000 francs; “Le Defenseur k la 
Barra,” india-ink drawing by Daumier, 150,000 
francs , pastel of a young woman, by Renoir, 60,- 
000 francs. 

One of the most interesting sales of the year 
was that held at Osaka, Japan, of the collection 
of Chinese and Japanese works of Baron Fougita, 
the best-known art collector in Japan. Tlie total 
amount of the sale was about $1,400,000. Some of 
the objects sold and their prices are as follows 
Chinese landscape painting by Hsia Kuei, $69,- 
500, Japanese landscape painting bv Mokubei, 
$40,000; pottery tea jar, $34,055, Korean tea 
bowl, $24,555, water jar, $15,000, and Sung 
celadon froro, $16,950 

Other impoflant sales of the year were The 
Paulme colled ion of French eigbteentli-centurv 
drawings and pastels, with a total of $435,600, 
the collection of Emil Weinberger, chiefly of 
works of the Renaissance, with a total of $205,- 
000; and Baron de Cosson’s collection of armor, 
£10,200. the latter inteiesting because the owner 
was one of the most famous authorities on armor. 

Notable single sales of the year included 
Portrait of Elirabetli, Duchess of Sutherland, by 
Romney, sold by the Duke of Sutherland to an 
American collector for a reputed price of more 
than $250,000, the entire collection of Philippe 
Wiener of old masters a^d furniture, sold to an 
American dealer for $800,000; a tapestry from 
Knole, the estate of the Sackville family, and 
one of the Sackville portraits, both destined for 
American collections 

ASHANTI. Sec Gold Coast 

ASIA. See China, Japan, and the other ar- 
ticles on the subdivisions of the continent See 
also the articles on AacHiEOLOOY and Explora- 
tion 

ASm. See Arabia 

ASSUAN OR ASWAN DAH. Sec Damr 

ASTBONOHY. It has long been susjiected 
that the displacements of the lines in the spectra 
of spiral ncbula> are not due entirely to motion 
in the line of sight; for these displacements are 
almost invariably toward the red, and would re- 
quire extraordinarily high velocities if they were 
produced by the Doppler effect After the enor- 
mous distances at which the majority of the 
spirals are located became known, it appeared 
probable that part of the displacement is an eflect 
of distance, and a statistical study of the ob- 
servations which have now been accumulated has 
shown that the amount of the shift is indeed cor- 
related with distance Nebula: which are known 
to be the more remote give tlie larger shifts; the 
farther away a nebula, the faster it seems to be 
receding from the observer 

An empirical relation between distance and 
line-displacement has been deduced by Hubble 
from the known approximate distances of twenty- 
four extragalactic nebulas; for every million light 
years of distance, the apparent velocity of re- 


cession increases by nearly 100 miles per second 
According to this relation, the displacement in 
the case of N. G. C. 7619 (which corresponds to 
a recession of 2400 miles per second when cor- 
rected for solar motion relative to the spirals) 
indicates a distance of approximately 25 million 
light years, in good agreement with the estimate 
from diameter and brightness It thus appears 
possible to estimate roughly the distance of a 
remote object from the apparent Doppler shift; 
Hubble estimates the Virgo cluster to be 6,500,- 
000 light years distant, though by other methods 
Rhapley has obtained 10,000,000 Some of the 
faint nebulse in Coma Berenices, recently ob- 
served by Humason with the 100-inch reflector, 
probably lie 50,000,000 light years away 
The cause of the undoubted and marked in- 
crease in apparent radial velocity with distance 
IS uncertain The Theory of Relativity indicates 
that such an effect should exist, but in its pres- 
ent form this theory does not afford an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of the known facts 
See Proc Nat Acad Sri, 15, 167-173, 1929, 
Astrophya Jovr , 69, 245-274, 1929 

Extragalactic Dniversbr The extragalactic 
nebulse, or “island universes,” of which hundreds 
of thoiisandR exist in the oceans of space, have 
been found to be oiganized into great systems — 
clustered into galaxies of galaxies A region in 
Virgo and Coma Berenices, especinllv rich in 
nebulse of the type that Hubble’s rcRearclies had 
marked out as external to our own galaxy, has 
been found by Rhapley and his colleagues to con- 
tain several such clusteis of universes The near- 
est of the Ooma-Viigo groups consists of between 
200 and 300 membeis and is estimated by Shap- 
ley to lie 10,000,000 light years distant and to 
extend through 2,000,000 light years of space, 
the individual systems in the organization have 
diameters of from 5000 to 20,000 light years 
Rtatistical relations between apparent size and 
brightness, established with the aid of nebulsp 
of known distances, aie especially applicable 
when ncbulie aie thus grouped into clusters, 
in this wav, Hubble has estimated the distance 
of a group of 800 galaxies in Coma Berenices to 
be 50,000,000 light years 

Our own galaxy appears to have a diameter 
from ten to twenty times as great as that of any 
of the others with which we arc acquainted, with 
the exception of the Andromeda nebula which 
18 about one-fifth the si/e of our system The 
Andromeda spiral, some of the brightest of the 
other neighboring spirals, the Magellanic Clouds, 
and our own galaxy, may together form a local 
cluster somewhat similar to the other groups 
which we observe in the northern skv 

Tbanbpabfncy op Space The existence of re- 
mote blue stars, and of negative color indices in 
globular clusters and distant nebiilfc, show that 
no appreciable aeleettve scattering or absorption 
of light (like that which takes place in our at- 
mosphere) occurs in interstellar space, excejit 
of course in certain regions where obscuring 
nebulosities are known to lie If, in addition, 
scattering or absorption independent of the color 
18 also negligible, so that space is completely 
transparent, then the angular diameters of ob- 
jects of the same size should vary with their ap- 
parent inngiiitiidc« according to a known mathe- 
matical law. 'ihe theoretical relation between 
angular diameter and apparent magnitude is 
approximately satisfied in the case of globular 
clusters, whidi indicates that the nearer re- 
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gions of space are effectively transparent, al- 
thoujB^h the clusters are not very satisfactory 
objects for a test, because the observational 
measurements are affected by a number of sources 
of uncertainty A much more conclusive test is 
possible on the cxtragalactie nebiilie, the uncer- 
tainties attaching to individual nebule are 
largely eliminated by using all the members of 
a large cluster 

A study by Shapley of the 2776 nebiilir in the 
Coma-Virgo clouds has shown that space in this 
direction is effectively transparent through at 
least 100 million light years, and this is not in- 
consistent with what 18 known of the distribution 
of meteors and other interstellar matter On the 
average, faint iiebulsc which send 1 per cent 
as iniicli light as those of the brighter groups 
have an npjiaront diameter 10 per cent as great, 
which IS what we should expect if space is trans- 
parent and if the nebiilse average up to the same 
size; if space were hazv, more distant nebulie 
would look fainter but no smaller 

Tlie interstcllnr material responsible for the 
fixed lines in stellar spectra is estimated by O 
Struve and Oerasimovic to have a density of 
about 10-2fl 

CosMfKiONY A collision between the sun and 
a passing star has often been suggested as the 
origin of the solar avstern, but in recent years 
tidal disruption due to a close afiproaoh has been 
more giuicrallv adopted as the piobable origin. 
Jeffreys has shown, however, that on the basis 
of the tidal theorv there is diflliculty in account- 
ing for the obacr\ed rates of rotation of the 
plaiioih and for the diameters of the satellites, 
and he has suggested for the oiigiii of the sjs- 
toiii a glaiKing collision 

As the two stars, each in a fluid condition, 
slid o\er one anoflier, a layer of matter of about 
1/600 the mass of the sun would be swept off the 
outside and would form an elongated ribbon 
stietehing between the tw'O bodies This lilament 
would be unstable, and would break up into 
f ’ ’*• ^hin a few lioiiis The whole proc- 
e and ejection would occupy aliout 

an hour, the elected niasscs of gas would under- 
go rapid adiabatic expansion, and quicklv Iiquetx. 
The jilaiietaiv nuclei would gather up the other 
matter, and liquid jilunets and satellites would 
be formed, the nucleus of the earth proliablv 
became liquid in about a day. that of Jupiter in 
a week Tlie changes aftei liquefaction W'oiild be 
much slower See Mon Not. lion Aat l^oc , 89, 
(530-041, 731-738, 1029 

AsTROPiiYKirs The physical theory of stellar 
spectra and stellar atniospheres, ns constructed 
on the basis of the pioneer woik of Saha, has 
been greatlv extended, generalized, and improved 
ill recent years, partioulailv through the investi- 
gations of K A Milne, and many of the ob- 
served details of celestial spectra, including some 
of those used in the empirical determination of 
parallaxes, are rapidly receiving satisfactory 
theoretical explanations The recent develop- 
ments in the atomic theory of spectra are leading 
to an ir r,^n*'i'ng of the processes by which 
spectni ■ .!■- nil produced in stellar atmos- 

pheres sullieient to form a basis for a realization 
of the long-standing hope that quantitative spec- 
trum analysis of stellar atniosjiheres might be- 
come possible See Phil. Trans. Roy Hoc Lond j 
228, 421-4G1, 1920 

The extranuclear electrons in an atom of any 
given chemical element aie bound to the atom 


with differing degrees of firmness, and they may 
happen to be arranged in any one of various 
different configurations, each of which corres- 
ponds to a certain state of energy of the atom. 
Spectrum lines are emitted or alraorbed when an 
atom changes from one energy state or “level” 
to another , the rules governing such transitions, 
and principles by wliicli llic appearance of the 
resulting spectra may be determined, are now 
well known although their theoretical explana- 
tions are not in all cases clear Line spectra no 
longer present a hopeless maze to the physicist, 
the structure of even the most complex spectra 
IS rapidly being deciphered, and the lines sorted 
out and classified into legiilar series With the 
aid of the thcfiry of the production and relative 
intensities of the various aic and spark lines 
under different conditions of excitation and ioni- 
zation, we can interpret the details of celestial 
spectra and understand the significance of the 
presence or absence of recognizable lines in the 
case of each of the elements, and the physical 
theory is a valuable guide in attempts to identify 
additional lines Both line-contours and line- 
intensities mav be used to determine the actual 
niimlier of atoms of anv given element in a speci- 
fied state of excitation or ionization above va- 
rious levels in the solar atmosphere 

The solar sjicetrum has been ]>hotographicallv 
mapped to wax^e length 11,030 A Plates stained 
with neocyanine were used in the infra-red 
There are 21,83.'» recorded lines, of which 3288 
liave been identified as due to iron, 1069 to tita- 
nium, 1027 to chiomiuni, 783 to cobalt, 628 to 
nickel, and 010 to vanadium, altogether, nearly 
13,000 have la'cn identified The spectra of Ma, 
Be, Po, Ac, Pa, Bn, 11, Tb, IIo, Tu, and Lu have 
not vet lH*en sufficicnth studied in the laboratory 
to permit anv inxestigatioii of the presence of 
these elements in the sun Of the icinniniiig 70 
known elements, 49 have been found in the sun 
with certainty, 9 are doubtful, and 21 have 
not lieen found, 18 have both arc and spark 
lines in the solar spectrum, 22 show arc lines 
only, 7 show spark lines onlv, while boron and 
nitrogen show priniaiilv in the band spectra of 
compounds 

The piincipal factor unfavorable to the ap- 
peal ance of a spectral line is a high excitation 
potential The elements wdiich fail to apjiear in 
the solar spectrum full into two groups (1) 
Those with atomic numbers up to 64, together 
w'lth gold and nierciirv, the excitation potentials 
of which are so high that there is little or no 
chance of lines appearing unless the sulistances 
are present in extreme abundance, and also 
cspsium, of which the first ionization potential 
IB so low that no neutral atoms remain even 
above sun spots, while the second is so high that 
obsen’ablc lines xvoiild require prohibitive ex- 
citation, (2) heavy metals, the aWnce of whose 
lines can be explained onlv by concluding that 
these elements are jiresent in the reversing layer 
in very small quantities, if at all 

It has long been recognized that the elements 
which show very stiong lines must be particu- 
larly abundant in the solar atmosphere The line- 
intensity IS piopoitional to the square root of 
the number of atoms in the state of excitation 
necessary to produce that line The lines decrease 
gradually in blackness fiom the centre outward, 
fading into the continuous spectrum , micro- 
photomctric measurements of the gradation in 
intensity permit the calculation of the number of 
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atoma at work producing the line, UnaSId thiie 
finds, eg, that 2300 X 10i« atoms are at work 
above each square centimeter of the solar sur- 
face in the jirodnction of the H and K lines of 
calcium, only 3 4X10t« neutral calcium atoms 
are present * For weaker lines, the theory of 
multiplets, as used bv llussell, Adams, and 
Moore in connection with a calilwation of Row- 
land’s conventional scale of intensities, pro- 
vides a quicker method of calculation. 

RusscU’s calculations show that the six metals, 
Na, Mg, Si, K, Ca, and Fe, contribute 9.'i per 
cent of the whole mass of the sun’s atmosphere , 
the total number of metallic atoms above a 
square centimeter is 8X10 20 , of which 80 per 
cent are ionized The elements of even atomic 
numlier aveiage ten times as abundant as those 
of odd atomic number There is no evidence that 
the heaviest elements sink below the photosphere 
Russell estimates the solar atmosphere to con- 
sist of 60 jiarts by volume of hydrogen, two parts 
of helium, two of oxygen, one of metallic vapors, 
and 0 8 of free electrons The almost incredible 
abundance of hydrogen helps to explain a num- 
ber of prcMously puzzling astrophvsical facts 
The temperature of the re^erslng layer is esti- 
mated to be 3600“, and the pressure at its base 
IS 0 00.1 atmosphere See Aatrophi/s Jour 70, 
11-82, 160-174, 1920 

An analysis of the structure of the atmos- 
pheric owgeii absorption bands in the solar 
spectrum has led to one of the most important 
discoveries of 1 ecent years, vir , that the mole- 
cule of oxygen exists in three different forms, 
involving isotopes with atomic weights 16, 17, 
and 18 The discovery of this important fact of 
chemistrv came about through the application of 
modern theoretical physics to the interpretation 
of astronomical observations at Mount Wilson, 
and ih an excellent illustration of the intimate 
relations now existing between physics, cliemis- 
trv, and astronomy. 

Russell and Howen have concluded that Free- 
man’s supposed identification of coroniiim with 
argon is without foundation Observations of the 
rate of cooling during an eclipse indicate the 
lunar surface to be composed of porous material 
such as puiincp or xolcanie ash 

vSt\rs \ recent analysis bv J fichilt of the 
gicat mass of data now available pertaining to 
n- > fnis and radial motions has confirmed 
the re' I c'lstenic of two great star streams, as 
against the preferential motions of Schi^arz- 
schild’s ellipsoidal theory The stars in general, 
to the tenth \isual magnitude, appear to be di- 
vided into two streams of which the points of 
convergence aie in Orion and Cams Ma]or, these 
however, do not coincide with the streams of 
Kapteyn’s theory 

By means of an improved radiometer, the 
vanes of which aie cut from house flies* wings 
and the entire suspension of which weighs only 
,3/190,000 ounce, Abbot has obtained, with the 
lOO'ineh reflector, the energy spectra of stars as 
faint as the 3 8 magnitude 

The theory of the mechanical equilibrium of 
stellar atmospheres has been extended by Hoase- 
land and McCrea to include turbulence In the 
presence of the virtual viscosity due to turbu- 
lence, radiative viscosity ceases to have any 
important effects 

CoMFH'R AND METEORS Up to the end of 1929, 
about 900 comets had been observed, including 
the different returns of the periodic ones; it has 


been estimated, however, that the number of 
comets within the orbit of Neptune at any one 
time IS probably about 6000, while the total 
numlier having their perihelia within the same 
limit must amount to millions The maiority of 
those which have been observed have orbits that 
do not differ sensibly from a parabola, but the 
probability of a comet being seen depends not 
only on its intrinsic brightness hut also on its 
movement, and orbits with a laige niapr semi- 
axis must necessarily be almost parabolas in 
order that the comet may he observed at all 
As the }>recision and the duration of the observa- 
tions increase, the percentage of piiraholic orbits 
steadily diminishes, but with one or two possible 
exceptions, none of the comets vet observed has 
approached the sun in a hyperbolic orbit, though 
in some cases }>lanetary perturbations have af- 
terward changed the mbit to a bypeibola 

Tn spite of the fact that all comets probably 
move in ellipses, and do not come from interstel- 
lar space, there arc serious difficulties in regard- 
ing them as permanent members of the flolar 
system One of the best-detcrmincil orbits — that 
of 1914 V Delavan, under observation for 629 
days — ^liad a ma|or axis of 170,000 astronomical 
units, and a period of 24 million years, comets 
with siieli orbits would he affected hv perturba- 
tions due to the nearer stars, though it has been 
shown that they would not be lost to our sys- 
tem The primeval matter of comets must have 
extended well out toward the stars, fiirthermoie, 
hyperbolic comets may once have existed, but 
would now have disappeared into space While 
comets with periods less than 1000 yeais have 
their perihelia conoentiatod near that of Jupiter 
and then fundanientul plane near the plane of 
the ecliptic, the longer jieriod comets have their 
fundamental plane 111 the plane of tlie Milky 
Way and the disposition of their orbits is related 
to the vcitex of stellar inotiuiis An extrasolar 
origin and a participation in stellai drifts are 
thus indicated for the long-iienod comets, the 
short-peiiod ones ha\e been more thoroughly 
assimilated into the solar system, and have lost 
their original characteristics — ^thcrc is evidence 
that they sometimes ultimately become minor 
planets Furthermore, comets are unstable bodies, 
and are eontinuouslv di-inti''M.it»iiy and dissipat- 
ing, there IS evidence iliiil llieii probable age I'H 
not over a million vears, a verv small fi action of 
the age of the solar system vet there is no influx 
of fresh comets from the depths of the universe 
to keep up the supply 

Bobrovnikoff has therefore suggested the hy- 
pothesis that comets were acquit ed by the solar 
system about a million yeais ago while the sys- 
tem was passing through a region of space (prob- 
ably in the vicinity of Orion) filled with metwiric 
material, they are now gradually disappear- 
ing This hypothesis explains the absence of 
meteoric material from the gcnlngie strata; and 
it is supported by the fact tli.i' is 0 defi- 

nite relation between the distribution of bright- 
ness among the various periodic comets and 
their orbital elements See Lick 0b« Hull , No 
408, 1929 

About 100 of the comets have been observed 
spectroscopically The spectra arc those to be 
expected if the cometary head be composed of 
meteorites, nine lines, all of which afipear only 
at small heliocentric distances, nmiain unidenti- 
fied. See Jour Roy Aat Soc Can^ 23, 55-89, 
1929 
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MiRCRLLANBors PlanR for the profeoted 200- 
inch reflecting telescope were rapidly being com- 
pleted during the year They contemplated a tube 
(10 feet long and over 20 feet in diameter The 
total weight of the inatrument will be 400 tons, 
and that of the moving partn, 200 tons, the mir- 
ror, conRifltmg of a layer of clear fused quartz 
on a base of melted quartz Rand, will he 3 
feet thick and will weigh nearly 30 tons When 
pointed near the zenith, the whole infitniment 
will have a height of 8.5 feet, about that of a 
Beven- or eight-Rtory Office building 

The building and mounting for the fll-inch re- 
flector of the Perkins Observatory of Ohio Wes- 
leyan Tbnverflitv were completed, the mirror, 
cast at the U S Bureau of Standards, was Inung 
figured A 00-inch mirror for the Harvard Ob- 
Rcrvatory station at Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
WRR completed South Africa is rapidly liecorn- 
ing one of the world’s gieateat aRtroiiomical cen- 
tres. Ri\ large obeervatoi les were located there 
by 1029, and three more were being planned 

A .jO-foot Intel fei oinetcr has been com]>leted 
at Mount Wilson, after nearly eight years in 
const! iiction A beam .50 feet long carries a 
flat mirror at each end, these minors reflert 
light fiom a star to the centre of the beam, where 
two additional mirrors reflect the light to a 
concave niiiror that brings the rays to a focus 
The two rays produce interference fringes, by 
sliding the mirrors along the Iwam until the 
fringes pist disa])penr and then measuring their 
distance apart, the angiilni diameter of the star 
can he calculated, and from this the diameter 
in miles can he found if the distance of the star 
IS known 

The first of the famous Zeiss plnnctariums to 
come to America has liccn presented to the city 
of Chicago hv Max Adler, this instrument, by 
projecting the stars and the bodies of the solar 
system on the interior of a dome, |K)rtrays, in an 
ncciiiatc and inspiring wav, the heavens and all 
the jihciiomena arising from the motions of the 
celestial bodies 

Astronomicai. Phenomena The total solai 
eclipse of hiny 9 in the East Indies was siiccess- 
fiilly observed by acvcral of the expeditions sent 
out, the totality lasted over five minutes at 
some places There weie four comets discovered 
during *1929, liesides one iinconfirnied object, 
the first was possibh' a leturn of 1894 Denning 
Comet 1928 ITT proved to lie identical with 1818 
I Pons and 1873 VTI Coggia Winncckc The peak 
of the sun-spot evele was appaiently reached 
with an extensive display of gigantic spots in 
November 

Necbotjooy Garrett P Serviss, May 24, Cor- 
nells Easton, June 3, Henri Andoyei, June 12, 

orcestcr Beed Warner, cofounder of Warner 
& Swasev Co, June 2.5, Walter Geoffrey Duf- 
ficld, August 3, Frank E Baxandall, Octolier 
30 ; Balph H Curtiss, December 2.5 These are dis- 
cussed under their own names or in the Necrol- 
ogy 

Birmography Rignificnnt works in astronomy 
included, Sir James .leans. The Universe Around 
Us {New York) , W. J Luvten. Pageant of the 
fliars (Garden City). H Jeffrevs, The Earthy 
2d ed (Cambridge. Eng ) , Johannes Kepler, 
A cue ronomte, tranu by M Caspar (Munich), 
V V Stratonov, Astronomic (Prague) , J Hop- 
maiin, Weltailkunde (Berlin), G. .loos, Atom- 
phjfsik und fUemphysik (Jena) , Albert Brunn, 
Der Mond (Berlin); B. H. Fowler, Statistical 


Meehantrs (Cambridge, Eng ) ; G. Rtracke, 
BahMbestimmung der Planeten und Kometen 
(Berlin), P V Neugebauer, Astronomisohe 
Chronologic^ 2 vols (Berlin), G W Ritchey, 
The Development of Astrophotography and the 
Great Teles copes of the Future (Pans) 
A8TB0PHY8ICS. Bee Abtronomy 
ATHENS. See Argh^logy 
ATHLETICS, Track and Field Although 
the year foBowing m Olympic meet is usually 
without a'lv incidents in track and 

field events, the year 1020 was different and pro- 
vided several pei formances which again showed 
the United States supremacy It was a year of 
sprinters despite America’s failure to accomplish 
anything of note in the sprint events of the 
Olympic games Half a duren speed kings touched 
9^, seconds for the lOO-vard dash, while George 
Simpson of Oliio State University was timed for 
the distance in 9^4^ seconds His lecord was made 
with the use of starting blocks, however, as 
was hiR mark of 20^', for the furlong Other out- 
standing sprinters include Eddie Tolan, Michigan, 
Claude Braeev of Rice Institute, Charley Borah 
of southern rnliforma. and Frank W^yckoff of 
Glendale, California 

The indoor season, which as a general rule 
provides most of the thrills of the year, again 
was replete with sparkling middle-distance run- 
ning Phil Edwards, Johnny Gibson, Eddie Blake 
and Bernie McCaffertv all bettered the mark of 
] 13 for the fiOO-yard event, while Ray Conger 
ran the mile indoors in 4 13%, heating Leo Ler- 
mond, Fda'in Wide of Sweden, and Eino Purje 
of Finland Lermond developed amazingly, how- 
ever, and became the year’s champion by de- 
throning Conger at the Yankee Stadium in *4 13, 
second to the fastest time ever registered for the 
mile in the United States 
The year was notable for excellence in the field 
extents and particularly in diBcus throwing Eric 
Krenz of Stanford University gained the greatest 
renown by sotting a new world record for the 
toss, 103 feet 8% inches He also won the na- 
tional championship and the interenllcgiate title 
In the NCAA games, all six finalists exceeded 
150 feet Fred Sturdy of Yale took fiole vault- 
ing honors, giasping'the crown w'orn by Sahin 
Carr the vear previous The New Haven student 
w'as invincible, winning the national indoor and 
outdoor title, the indoor intercollegiate title, as 
w'ell as t>ing for the outdmir collegiate orowm 
Dick Rockaw'ay of Ohio Stale and Steve Ander- 
son received recognition for w’ork in the hurdle 
events 

For the third successiv'c year, the Stanford 
Universit.v athletes dominated tlie outdoor inter- 
collegiate*. and t«x>k the title to the West coast 
In the indoor I C A A A A event, the New 
York University squad captured first honors for 
the fiist time in the history of the university 
Phil Edwards of N YU wa's tlie individual star 
of the team, wiping out Meridith’s intercollegiate 
half-mile record and setting the mark at 1 52% 
He also captured the national A A U half-mile 
race See Universities and Com eges. 
ATMOSPHERE. See Meteobology. 

ATOM See 1*hystcs 
ATOMIC STRUCTURE. See Physics 
ATOMIC WEIGHTS. See Chemistry. 
AUBURN PRISON OUTBREAKS. See 
Crime 

AUER, Karl, Freiherr von Welsbach An 
Austrian scientist and inventor, died Aug. 6, 
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1929, at Welsbach Castle, in Garinthia, Austria 
He was bom in Vienna, Sept 1, 1858, the son of 
a printer who was himself the inventor of sev- 
eral devices important for printinjif and paper 
meting. Karl von Welsbach studied under the 
chemist Bunsen at the University of Heidelberg, 
where his research in the chemistry of rare min- 
erals had important results. His invention of the 
incandescent mantle for gas lamps in 1885 led 
to the foirnation m 1890 of the company of Aiier- 
gesellschaft to manufacture under the Welsbach 
patents This company, of which Karl von Wels- 
bacli was president, had large chemical works at 
Treibach In 1897 he invented the osmium fila- 
ment lamp, and six years later the ferro-cerium 
compound used in the manufacture of pocket 
lighters He held membership in the scientific 
academies of Vienna, Berlin, and Stockholm and 
in various other technical societies 
AULTMAH, Bbioadieb General Dwight 
Edward American array officer, died Dec 12, 
1929, in Washington, D G He was born in Alle- 
gheny, Fa, Feb 2, 1872, and was graduated in 
1894 from the U. S Military Academy The same 
year, he was commissioned second lieutenant in 
the Fourth Gavalry, and was promoted through 
the grades to the lank of colonel in 1917, and of 
brigadier general in 1921. He served in the 
Spanish-American War (1898), and the follow- 
ing year returned to Guba, first as aide-de-camp 
to General Wheaton, and then to General Keifer 
He organized and commanded the Cuban Aitillery 
in 1901-02, was an instructor of the same army 
during 1903-06, and was on the staff of the com- 
manding general of the Army of Cuban Pacifica- 
tion in 1900-07 From 1907 to 1911, he was an 
instructor in the department of languages in the 
Service Schools of Leavenworth, Kans At tlie 
outbreak of the World War in 1914, he was sent 
to tlie German front as a military observer, but 
the following year was recalled to enter the Army 
War College, from which he was giaduated in 
1916, and at which he became an instructor in 
1916-17 Tie commanded the 5th Field Artillery, 
the Ist Division, A E F , in 1917-18, and in 
1918 commanded the 51 st Brigade of the Field 
Artillery of the 26th Division Later in the same 
year, he was appointed chief of Artillery for the 
6th Corps, and vet later, of the 2nd Army For 
his serviees, General Aultman was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the United States, 
the Croix de Guerre of Fiance, and was made com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor He wrote MUtiary 
Strength and Feaovrers of the U 8 (1917). 
AUHOBA. See Physicb 
AUSTIN, Chellis A American hanker, died 
Dec. 13, 1929, in Montclair, N J. He was born 
in West Berkshire, Vt , in 1876, and was edu- 
cated at St Lawrence and Columbia universities 
At first a messenger in a broker’s office, in 1898 
he became a clerk in the president’s office of the 
Erie Railroad, remaining in this position until 
1911, when he became trainmaster of the Jersey 
Cit^ Terminal Division on the Lehigh Vall^ 
Railroad He entered the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany in 1911 as a solicitor of new business, and 
was steadily promoted In 1917 he was elected 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company, and 
when this company merged with the Seatoard 
National Bank, he became president of the new 
Seaboard National Bank. V^en this company in 
turn was consolidated with the Equitable Trust 
Company in 1929, Mr Austin again became presi- 
dent of the new company He was also director of 


a number of organizations and actively interested 
in charitable and educational institutions 

AUSTRALASIAN METHODIST 
CHURCH. See Methodists. 

AUSTRALIA, Commonwealth of. A self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire, con- 
sisting of the SIX original states (formerly col- 
onies) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, together with the Northern Territory 
and the Federal Territory, and comprising the 
island continent of Australia with its depend- 
encies The present Commonwealth dates from its 
proclamation in 1901, under the Act of Union 
passed in the preceding year. Of the divisions 
mentioned above, the Northern Territory was 
transferred bv South Australia to the Common- 
wealth; and the Federal Territorv consists of a 
former portion of New South Wales At the 
beginning of 1927, the seat of the government 
was at Melbourne, but on May 9, 1927, the new 
capital at Canberra was formally opened by the 
Duke of York. 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OP AUSTRALIA ON 
JAN 1, 1929 


tttatM and T«rri/orw« 

MaJeg 

Femnim 

Total 

New Routh WbIob 

],24S,2S4 

1,199,046 

2,446,280 

Victoria 

875,449 

889,61 ») 

1,760 964 

QuccnBlnnd 

48.5,290 

491.999 

916 689 

South Anutralis 

299,079 

279 669 

679, .948 

Western Australia 

220.209 

186 664 

40.6 879 

TaRmania 

107,971 

109,192 

216.669 

Northern Torritorv 

2,799 

1,249 

3 982 

Federal Capital Ter- 




ntorv 

4,564 

9,629 

8,087 

Totals 

9,24l.«>9'> 

9,096 261 

6 996 786 


Area and Population The area of Australia 
IS 2,974,581 square miles, the population, aceord- 
mg to the census of Apr 4, 1921, was 5,43r>,734, 
while on Jan 1, 1929, it was estimated by the 
Commonwealth statistician as 6,336,786, an in- 
crease of 101,932, as compared with the total 12 
months previous. The figures indicate that since 
the census of Apr 4, 1921, the ])opulation in- 
creased 901,052, about 70 per cent of which was 
accounted for by the excess of lurtlis, and 30 per 
cent by the excess of arrivals over departures 
The average rate of increase of population in the 
Commonwealth was slightly more than 2 per cent 
per annum Net migration to Australia for 1928 
totaled 27,232 persons, of whom 15 70.1 were males 
and 1 1,527 females The total was 12,664 less than 
the average for the last five years, according to 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics Great Britain was the country of origin of 
most migrants to Australia and was the destina- 
tion of nearly half the Australian residents who 
departed permanently during the year 

The figures given in the accompanving table 
do not include the full-blooded aborigines, whose 
number was estimated at 60,000 During 1928 
there were 134,078 births, 59,378 deaths, and 48,- 
592 marriages. The populations of the capital 
cities with their suburbs on Jan 1, 1929, were 
as follows Rydnev, New South Wales, 1,127,470, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 1,000,000; Brisbane, Queens- 
land, 308,580; Adelaide, South Australia, 330,- 
217; Perth, Western Australia, 196,251; Hobart, 
Tasmania, 55,730. 

Education. Throughout Australia, primary 
education is compulsory and free, while there ex- 
ists in all states a more or less liberal provision 
of scholarships and bursaries to the higher state 
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schools, to the secondary schools, and to the uni* 
versities Provided that the requisite standard 
is reached, it is permissible for children to re- 
ceive home tuition, or to attend so-called private 
schools. Earlv in 1927, there were in the six 
states of the Commonwealth 1 1 ,725 schools of all 
kinds, with .32,188 teachers. The pupils enrolled 
numbered 1,147,0(1.5 and the average daily at- 
tendance was 900,005 There were 10,208 state 
schools, with 30,092 teachers and an enrollment 
of 901,326 pupils The average attendance was 
748,712 pupils For details of education in the re- 
spective states and territories, consult the in- 
dividual articles At the capital of each state, 
there is a university 

Production, etc According to the Common- 
wealth statistician and actuary, the area under 
the principal agricultural crops and the yield for 
each during the season 1927-28 was as follows 
Wheat, 12,279,088 acres, 118,198,875 bushels, 
oats, 1,122,303 and 12,084,26.5, maize, 400, .544 
and 11, .393,860, hay, 2,6.32,119 acres, 2,858,963 
tons, sugar cane, 291,299 and 3,764,4.39; and 
cane sugar 516 000 tons The total area under 
crops in 1927-28 was 19,210,380 Final estimates 
for the wheat acreage and yield in 1928-29 were 
14,583,509 acres and 160.‘474.89.3 bushels, the 
aver, age Mold per acre lieing 11 bushels 


VAblTK OP AIJOTRALTAN PRODUCTION, TEARS 
ENDED .TUNE dO 


Item 

1988 

1927 

1988 


Thouaand 

Thoveand 

Thousand 

Agricultural 

S 89,277 

£ 98,293 

£ 84.256 

Pastoral 

113,327 

111,718 

125,068 

Dairy poultry, beo 




farming 

48,278 

46,980 

30,261 

Forchtry and flahcnca 

12,784 

12,790 

12 181 

Mining: 

24,302 

24,007 

22,983 

Manufacturing 

143,246 

133,634 

158,562 

Totals 

431 504 

447,424 

433,311 


In 1926-27, .370,94.3 acres of barley vielded 
6,9.30,953 bushels 139,445 acres of potatoes, 
.37.3,176 tons, 112,120 acres of Mneyards, 13,719 
tons of table gra]»es and 20,450,.341 gallons of 
ivine, 276,451 acies of orchards and fruit gar- 
dens, yielded produce ^ allied at £8,197,651 The 
total agricultural iield for the year ending June 
.30, 1928, was Milued at £84,265,000, as com- 
pared with £98,295,000 in 1927 and £107,163,000 
in 1925 

Livestock in Australia in 1927 included 101,- 
247,476 sheep, 11,616 785 cattle, 2,041,482 horses, 
and 878 196 swine Wool production in 1927-28 
totaled 888,129,780 pounds and was valued at 
£75,6,34,000 The government estimates placed 
the wool pioduction for 1928-29 at 9,50,000,00 
pounds, with a value of £69,572.000 In 1927-28 
the total value of pastoral products was £125,- 
068,000, the liighcst since 1925, when the figure 
was £126.77.3,000 

The value of the manufactured products of 
Australia increased steadily fiom £137,977,000 
for 1924-2.5 to £158,502,000 in 1927-28 In the 
same peiiod, the manufacturing output per head 
increased from approximately £24 to £26. In 
1926-27, 21,579 factories were in operation, with 
467,247 employees and a total pay roll of £90,- 
576,166 The value of plants was £220, 092 ,.363; 
the value of materials used, £232,643,518, the 
value added by manufacture, £162,325,273, and 
the value of output, £408,692,8.38 The condi- 
tion of business depression prevalent in 1927 


continued during 1028, although improving 
somewhat toward the end of the year, in certain 
lines. Unemployment increased, reaching 11 4 
per cent of those seeking work in the middle of 
1928, as compared with 6 7 per cent for 1927. Re- 
duced demands, high coal prices, and industrial 
disputes combined to force out many less efficient 
manufacturing plants. A financial stringency 
was relaxed somewhat toward the end of the 
year, hut there was little endeavor to employ 
available funds in industrial expansion The pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel declined by 88,127 
and 11,960 gross tons, respectively, from the 
1927 figures 

The value of mineral production in 1928 was 
£22,98.3,000, as compared with £24,007,000 in 
1927 The output of the more important minerals 
in 1927 was as follows Cold, £2,159,076 (1928, 
£1.9.38,971) , silver and lead, £3,773,766; copper, 
£607 038; tin, £842,430; coal, £12,250,769 The 
development of extensive and high-grade asbes- 
tos deposits in Western Australia was begun in 
August, 1928 

A large building programme for the new 
capital, Canberra, was commenced during 1929, 
including the National Memorial, to cost $1 ,2.50,- 
000, and offices and laboratories for the Scientific 
and Industrial Research Council and various 
governmental departments The concentration or 
rationalization of industry in connection with 
attempts to reduce production costa made rapid 
progress during the year Industrial disputes 
during 1928 numbered 287 and resulted in the 
loss of 77,273 working days and £775,359 in 
wages to 96,422 workmen, according to the Aus- 
tralian Annual Labor Repoit In the five years 
ending in 1928, 58 per cent of all time lost in Aus- 
tralia through industrial disputes was lost by 
mine workers The 1928 record for all industries 
showed a considerable improvement over 1927, but 
in 1929 conditions became more depressed 

Commerce. For the year ended .Tune 30, 1929, 
Australian imports of merchandise, bullion, and 
specie totaled £14.3,628,0.3.3, ns compared with 
£147.944,970 for the previous veer, while ex- 
ports increased from £143,21.3,070 in 1927-28 to 
£144,780,175 in 1928-29 Merchandise imports in 
1928-29 were valued at $14.3.271,391, as against 
merchandise exports of £140,853,655, giving an 
adverse balance of £2 417,7.36, as compared with 
£6,464,218 in the preceding year Decreases in 
imports of apparel, textiles automobile tires, 
and timber were particularly noticeable, while 
imports of motor-cars and -cycles showed a con- 
siderable increase A comparison of the trade 
for 1927-28 and 1928-29 and the movement in- 
volved, is afTorded by the accompanying tables 

SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Item 1987-e8 1988-89 

£ £ 

Exports • 

Merchandise 139,472,322 140,853,665 
Specie and bul- 
lion .3,740,748 8,926,520 


Total 143,213,070 144,780,175 

Imports 

Merchandise 146,936,540 143,271,891 

Specie and bul 

lion . 1,008,430 856,642 


Total 147,944,070 143,628,033 

Exceaa of 

Imports 4,731,000 

Excess of 

Exports . 1,152,142 


Movement 

£ 

+ 1,381,333 
•f 185,772 
■h 1,667,106 

- 8,665.149 

- 651,788 

- 4,816,937 
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AUSTRALIAN TRADE IN PRINCIPAL COMMODI- 
TIES 


Piece goods — 


Cotton and linen 

8..593,908 

Silk and linen 

5,963,339 

Woolen 

2,625,179 

Petroleum spirits 

6,126,562 

Lubricating (mineral) oil 

936,253 

Electrical machinery 

7,126,915 

Other machinery 

9,082,180 

Motor bodies and parts 

1,116,419 

Motor chassis and parts 

7,140,368 

Motor-cycles, bide cars, etc 
Timber — 

484,509 

Dressed 

1.256,227 

Undressed 

3,812,398 

Tires 

1,082,640 

Crude rubber 

1,959.412 

Exports 

Butter 

6,905,933 

Frozen beef 

Frozen lamb 

Frozen mutton 

Apples 

Dried currants 

Dried raisins 

Other diied fruits 

Wheat 

Flour 

2,377,967 

931.120 

257,386 

1,636,000 

177,605 

1,398,505 

25,632 

14,620,890 

5,220.463 

4,020,095 

Sugar (cane) 

Wool— 


Creasy 

58,706,318 

Scoured 

6,812.601 

Tops 

488,199 

Rabbit skins 

2.492,522 

Sheepskins 

4,453,140 

Pig lead 

3,516,236 

Zinc ore 

1,474,540 


£ 6,606,177 £ 5,908,654 


7,571,121 

6,634,134 

1,401,126 

6,861,386 

1,311,310 

7,133,028 

8,436.712 

1,461,805 

9,204,871 

656,697 

1,104,793 

3,084,036 

443.132 

1,361,544 

7,643,187 

2,888,287 

1,423,440 

742,603 

709,671 

597,801 

1,620,477 

82,225 

20,372,624 

6,001,543 

5,097,017 

65,904,868 

6,543,420 

166,057 

2,630,296 

4,588,828 

3,233,300 

892,466 


The export figuieH for the ;^ear show no varia- 
tion in trend fiom thoHe of previoiH years Wool, 
wheat, and flour togethei furnished 02 per 
cent of all exports and other exported pastoral, 
agneultural, and dairying pioduets raised this 
peieentage to 781^^ The [iroportion of inanufac- 
tuies among the exports was small The in- 
ciease in the total xahie of exports was due al- 
most entirelv to the larger wheat crop, exports 
of which lose from £14,020,899 in 1927-28 to 
£20,372,624 in 1928-29. Wool expoits, on the 
other hand, were valued at £4,481,873 less than 
in 1927-28 The accompanying table shows the 
distribution of Austialiaii oversea trade among 
the seveial states 

AUSTRALIAN OVERSEA TRADE BY STATES, 
1928-29 


Slate 

Now South Wales 
Victoria 
Queenhland 
South Australia 
Webtern Australia 
Tasmania 

Northein Territory 


Expotta 

£49,291,112 

39,437,225 

23,125,385 

14,849,993 

15,310,069 

2,712,661 

53,730 


/ mparts 
£63,503,49.) 
46,000,880 
11,594,812 
11,307,376 
9,422,104 
1,767,395 
31,943 


Trade between the United States and Australia 
during the jear was marked by decreases in 


both imports and exports, the decline in exports 
to the United States being much the greater. Im- 
ports fiom that country into Australia in 1928- 
29 were valued at £34,908,446, as compared with 
£35,620,981 in 1927-28, and the percentage of 
American imports to total imports for the two 
years was 24 3 and 24, respectively Australian 
exports to the United States dropped from £9,- 
113,253 in 1927-28 to £5,609,046 in 1928-29, a 
decrease of over 38 per cent 
Finance As shown m the accompanying table, 
the Federal government inclined a deficit of 
£5,450,237 in the fiscal year ending .Tune 30, 
1{)28, the expenditures for the year, exclusive 
of those fiom loan funds and special appropria- 
tions, having totaled £82,120,459, as compared 
with revenues of £76,670,222 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OP AUSTRA 
LJAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT* 


Item 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Accumulated 


1928-27 

£78,168,235 

76,632,h.)8 

2.535,597 

2,821,494 


1927-28 

£76,670,222 

82,120,469 

5,450,237 
2,628,743 » 


* The 192.5-26 figures show a deficit of £2,823,632 
and an at cumulated surplus of i285,897 
»Defitit 


Tlie accumulated sui]>lus of £2,821,494 leiiunn- 
ing at the end of 1926-27 was thus converted into 
a final deficit of £2,028,743 Additional expendi- 
tures from loan funds during 1927-28 anioiiiited 
to £3.3,210,588, as compaied to £19,6.’>1,003 in 
1926-27 and £22,108,970 in 192'i-2() Intel est on 
the World Wai debt amounting to 120,737,657. 
also was paid in 1927-28, bunging tlie total 
Coinnionw'ealth expenditure to £11. ’>,.13 1,047 In 
piesentiiig the Imdget foi 1928-29 to Parliainerii 
the Fedeial tieasuiei made no jirovision foi the 
extinction of the debt out of the years levenne 
or foi its funding, appaiently hoping that fiitiiie 
surpluses would wanant )>la( ing the deficit in 
suspense The ordinary budget ex]ieiiditiires for 
1928-29 were placed at 163,.')97,tHK) and leceipts, 
at £63, (>10,000 The chief eiit in expenditures 
was for national defense, the apprnpi latjon be- 
ing redneed from £7,917,000 in 1927-28 to £4,- 
nOti.OOO in 1928-29 

On Jan 1, 1929, the total ('oinmoiiwealtli piili- 
lie debt stof>d at £.'>13,49.'>,6I9. oi £81 034 per 
capita Of this amuuiit, £301,401,427 was licid 
oveiseas and £212,094,192, in Australia The 
annual inteiest payable on the debt w^as £27,- 
028,677, the aveiage late 1>eing .TVi per eeiit 
The dei>t nieliided £1.13,791,293 raised by the 
Federal (jovernmeiit foi the states Flotations 
of loans by the Kedeial (ioveriiineiit foi itself 
and for tlie states in Ixindon, New ^ 01 k, and 
Australia during the peiiod 1924 to 1928 aie 
shown in the accompanying table 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT -—LONDON, NEW YORK, AND AUSTRALIAN FLOTATIONS 
1924 TO 1928 


Tear ended 30th June — 

London 

Payable \n — 
New York 

AiMfralier 


1024 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1928 

£ 

142,524,394 

146,117,023 

165,883,499 

152,853,126 

172,497,984 

£ 

15.411,487 

15,365,663 

83,663,752 

Mjvamv 

£ 

262,216,114 

273.972,946 

276 083,236 
281,813,405 
277,031,917 

Propertxea 

L 

10,860,591 
10,8.58,093 
11,065,120 
11,035, .548 
11,036.447 

Total 

£ 

415,600,009 

430,948,062 

458.443,351 

461,067.742 

494,129,100 


•Includes Loans raised for States 
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The combined Commonwealth and states pub- 
lic debt oil June 30, 1028, stood at il, 094,074,- 
058, 01 a per-capita debt of over £174. The divi- 
sion ot tlie debt between states and Common- 
wealth and its growth fium 1924 to 1928 is 
shown 111 the accompanying table. 


BIX members from each of the original states, 
elected for six years, half of whom are renewed 
evety three yeais, while the House of Representa- 
tives consists ot appi oxiniately twice as many 
members as theie are senatois, the lepieseiita- 
tion being appoitioned among the seveial states 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES PUBLIC DEBT, 1924 TO 1928 


Debt on Account o/ Commonwealth 

0 orke and Debt on Debt per Capita 


At June SO— 

War 

£ 

other 

parpoeee 

t 

Total 

£ 

Al count of 
Statee 

L 

Total Debt 

L 

£ 

e 

d 

1924 

316,149,348 

45,815,122 

361,964,470 

588,322,885 

950,287,355 

16.1 

14 

10 

1925 

Jll,194,19b 

50,878;571 

362,072.767 

374,938,714 

601,Ub4,157 

963;i36,924 

162 

8 

9 

192(1 

3U4,54b,J57 

296,905,370 

70,392,357 

639,061,929 

1,014,000,643 

167 

15 

5 

1927 

69,706,135 • 

36fo.bll,5U5 

670,869,719 

1,043,481,224 

169 

3 

10 

1928 

293,420,107 

79,3b3,982 • 

372,784,089 

722,189,969 

1,094,974,058 

174 

4 

9 


■ Including di*bt on acLOunt of Federal Capital OoxnmiBBion 


In 1929 a io}al coinmission appoinW to in- 
vestigate the hnances ot South Australia leported 
that 111 the nine years tioui 1920 to 1920, the total 
public debt of all Austialian states had inci eased 
by 82 pc*i cent, while that of South Australia 
had increased by 110 jier cent All the states 
showed a dehcit as a lesult of linancial o|)era- 
tions 111 1928-29 The dehcits were largely due to 
losses on stute-nwiied railways, which long had 
piescnted one of the outstanding difficulties in 
state iiiianccs 

In the same .\eai, all the states except New 
South Wales showed a i eduction of loan ex- 
jicndituie, the total loan expendituie foi the 
SIX states being $188,89.5,000, or a i eduction of 
$8,00.5,000, us coiiipuied with 1927-28 

Foi state hnances, see articles on the individ- 
ual states 

Comm i NIC' ATioNb The total nuniliei of vessels 
registeied in Australia in 1927 uas 2220 of 391,- 
975 tons In the ovciseas tiade in 1928, 3107 ves- 
sels ot 10,92.5,298 tuns enteicd and cleaied Aus- 
tiulian ports 'i'he total niileage of goveiiiment 
lailways open to tiafhc in 1928 was 2.5,804 The 
gloss icKuiue loi the yeai was £48,180,022 and 
the woiking expenses, £38,358,104 Ihiee bun- 
dled miles oi gov ei iiiiient luilway, linking 
Oodnadatta, tunnel l,v the noithein terniinus ol 
a line lunning south to Adelaide, with Alice 
Spiings, C'eiitial Australia, w'cre cuinpleted iii 
August, i.i29 Togethei with some 3144 miles 
of piivate line, this hi ought the railway mileage 
111 upeiution in the cuiiiitiy in 1929 to about 29,- 
288 miles U]) to Jan 1, 1929, appi oxiniately 
4.500 miles ot highway had been constiucted, 
foimed, OI leniade in the dillereiit states with 
the assistance of the Fcdeial guveinnient under 
the Fedeial-aid load agiecineiit entered into be- 
tween the C'ummuiiwealth and state goveriimeiits 
two yeais Iiefore Expenditures iii connection 
with this woik weie placed at £3,500,000 ($16,- 
979,37.5), distnbutcd as follows. New South 
Wales, £1,9.12,015, Queensland, £1,310,000, 
South Austialiu, £798,000, Western Australia, 
£1,344,000, and Tasmunia, £350,000 On Jan. 1, 
1929, 53 individuals or companies weie opeiat- 
ing 100 registered an planes in Austialia, many 
of tlicin 111 eonnectiun with mail or passenger 
service 

OovKKNMbNT The executive puwei is vested 
in the King, who acts through a Guveiiioi -General, 
assisted bv an executive council of responsible 
ministers, who must be members of tlie Federal 
Farliamciit, comprising the Senate and House ot 
Representatives The Senate consists of at least 


according to the population shown at the last 
census The numbei in the House m 1929 was 
75 and in the Senate, 30 After the general elec- 
tion ot Uct 12, 1929, winch resulted in the de- 
feat of Tiemiei Stanley M Bruce and the torina- 
tion of a Laboi Ministry, the composition of the 
House was as follows Laburites, 40, National- 
ists, 14, Countiy party lepiescntatives, 10, lii- 
dciiciidents, 4, C'ounti^ Party Pi ugrcssives, 1 
The Govcinoi-Gciieial in 1929 w’as Baiuii Stone- 
haven (ap]>ointed Octubci, 1925). The new 
Laboi Ministiy was headed by J H Sculliii as 
Pi line Ministei, with K G Theudoie as treas- 
urer 

llibTOBY The fulliiie of Austialia to recover 
f 10111 its tinaiicial and economic depression gave 
use to seiious coiicein duiing 1929 and had its 
lepeicussions in I In giii'.il election of October 
12, at which the "v.i c'ountiy part> coali- 

tion government headed by Piemier Stanley M 
Biuee was ovei tinned liy an unprecedented 
lAiboi victoiy. The issue upon which the election 
was fought was the Piime Minister's attempt to 
secuie the abolition ot Fcdeial coiiipulsoiy ar- 
bitration of industiial disputes except in the 
iiiaiitiiue industiies (.'umpuisuiy aibitiation had 
been an impoitant issue in Australian politics 
since the hist Fedeitil Aibitiation Act was passed 
in 1904 The position of Mi Bruce and his party 
was that compulsoiy aibitiation had been a 
failuic, exi*ept iii such nation-wide industiies as 
shipping, due to the divided authority exeicised 
ill biieh matters by the Federal and state govern- 
ments Ml Biuce favoied placing upon the in- 
dividual states the constitutional responsibility 
foi the eiitoi cement ot compulsory aibitiation 
He ])uinted to the financial and economic con- 
dition of the couuti} as evidence that something 
wa^* wiong with the govcinmental system hoiiiiei 
1*1 line Miiiistei William Jlkl Hughes, although 
the foundei of the Nationalist paity in 1917, 
joined with laihui in demanding the extension ot 
the Fedeial goveinmeiit's poweis in compul- 
801 y arbitration inutteih, lathcr than the dele- 
gation ot existing poweis to the states Labor 
also attacked the aniUbemcnt-tax pioposals of 
the goveiiiment, its piotcctive taiill policy, 
which, It was chaiged, placed a heavy burden 
ujion the consumer and the countiy producei, and 
the giiiiiling bj the goveiiiment to the Anglo- 
IVioiiiii Oil Coinpaii} of special advantages in 
Austialia, Papua, and the mandated territory 
of New Guinea The government had proposed to 
meet the Treasury deficit by raising £609,000 
from an amusement tax and £2,750,000 from 
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new revenue duties. The Bruce government was 
defeated in Parliament on September 10, when 
an amendment introduced by Mr. Hughes to 
defer consideiation of the government’s arbitra- 
tion bill until a national relereudum should have 
been held was carried 1^ a vote of 35 to 34. 

In the election, Labor polled approximately 

I, 339,000 votes, the Nationalists, 935,000; the 
Country party, 275,000, and the Independents, 
177,000. Mr. Bruce himself lost his seat in Par- 
liament. 

The Labor government assumed office faced 
with a £5,000,000 deficit, and a serious unem- 
ployment crisis The new Prime Minister, Mr. 

J. H. Scullin, announced that the election was 
a mandate to amend the Arbitration Act and 
remove from it the legal technicalities and penal 
clauses. Impartial tribunals for the regulation of 
industiy would be set up, he said, but he gave 
notice that the wage standard must not be re- 
duced and that any reduction in the cost of 
production must not be attempted through a re- 
duction in wages. One ot the first acts ot the 
Labor government was the abolition of the 
compulsory militaiy system inaugurated during 
the Japanese war scare of 1911. it was decided 
to maintain an army organization of two cavalry 
and lour infantry biigades and four mixed bri- 
gades as a nucleus ol a voluntary citizen ioice 

The goveriimeiit also agreed to the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Great Britam 
and (Soviet Bussia, piovidiiig that the mutual 
pledge with rcgaid to Communist propaganda 
applied to Australia, as well as to the mother 
country. The British Government was asked also 
to suspend assisted immigration to Australia 
until the employment situation there improved 

The Federal Parliament, which adjourned 
Mar 22, 1929, passed laws confirming the diastic 
regulations imposed by the Biuce guvcinineiit 
duiiug the shipping strike in (September, 1928, 
ratili^ a financial agreement with the states, 
through which the Federal government contrib- 
utes towaid interest and sinking fund on the 
states’ debts, and reconstituted the Taiill Board 
to msuic a division of its labors. An Economic 
Reseaich Bureau to deal with tarifis, marketing, 
taxation, finance, and transpoit was established, 
as was also a wiiie expoit authority. 

In May, the government, in a luemoiaiidum 
sent to the (State Bepaitment of the United 
(States, formally protested against any iiiciease 
in the American tarill schedule on goods ex- 
ported fiom Austialia. The memorandum pointed 
out that American exports to Australia are m- 
cz casing steadily while Australian exports to tlie 
United States uie declining, the balance of trade 
in 1927-28 being $lll,01b,08U in iavor of the 
United States. 

To meet the accumulated Treasury deficit, the 
Biuce goveinmeut mci eased by 10 per cent the 
duties on leal silk, artificial silk, precious stones, 
and motor chassis. Duties also were increased on 
loreigu films, liquors, tobacco, cigarettes, and 
cigais. A diastic curtailment of public works 
also was agreed upon by the Fedetal and state 
governments, the sum appropriated for this pur- 
pose during the year being reduced from $175,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000 The Labor treasurer, 
Mr. Theodore, announced after examining his 
predecessor’s budget, that he foresaw a deficit of 
£1,000,000 instead of the £360,000 surplus esti- 
mated To meet the threatened deficit, the new 
government raised the duties on a large number 


of articles of import. The new tariff measure 
aroused criticism in Great Britain, where it 
was said that the preferences given Great Brit- 
ain were so ineffective as to be valueless 

One of the results oi the geneial election was 
the formation in November of a new political 
party by former Premier W M Hughes and his 
associates, who led the revolt within the Na- 
tionalist party against former Premier Bruce 
on the question ot the abolition of Fedeial aibi- 
tration. 

AXTSTBIA. A republic of central Europe, pro- 
claimed Nov 12, 1918, after the revolution iol- 
lowing the World War, boundaries defined by 
the Tieaty of Bt. Germain, signed (Sept 19, 1919. 
It consists ot tlie iollowmg nine provinces, the 
City of Vienna, Lower Austiia, Upper Austria, 
Salzbuig, (Styiia, Cariuthia, Tiioi, Voiailberg, 
and Buigenlaiid. Capital, Vienna 

Abea ani> Population According to the cen- 
sus of Mar. 7, 1923, the total area was J2,369 
square miles and the population, 6,534,481, giv- 
ing a density of 202 persons to the squaie mile 
The estimated population June 30, 1928, was 
6,675,283. The urea of the Austrian provinces 
befoie tlie World War was 39,012 square miles 
and the population, according to tlie census ot 
1910, 7,529,935 According to the 1923 census, 
the City ot Vienna, which constitutes a provmce, 
had a jiopulatiou ot I,8b5,780, making up 28 55 
pel cent ot the total numbei of inhabitants. The 
census ot July 31, 1928, showed 1,857,400 in- 
habitants, ot whom 999,022 weie women. The 
other chief cities with their populations on 
Mar. 7, 1923, weie Giaz, 152,700, Lmz, 102,- 
081, Innsbiuck, 50,401, (Salzburg, 37,856, 
VVienei Ncustadt, 36,956, St. Polten, 31,019, 
Klageutuit, 27,423, Steyr, 22,111, Modlmg, 18,- 
077, Villacli, 22,070, Weis, 16,412, and Baden, 
22,217. The movement oi population in 1927 was 
births, 118,741; deaths, 99,330, marriages, 48,- 
523, di voices, (excluding Buigenland), 5350 

Ut the total population in 1929, about 3,400,- 
000 weie wage eainers or made an independent 
living, 1,400,000 of them in agncultuic, 1,000,- 
000 111 iiidustiy and trade, 500,000 in commerce, 
and 200,000 in the public seivice From the cud 
ot the Woild Wai to Jan. 1, 1929, 57,361 Aus- 
tiiuns immigrated to toieign lauds, 28,890 going 
to the United States, 12,867 to Brazil, 7741 to 
Argentina, 3548 to Canada, 283 to Paraguay, 
and 205 to Uruguay Of 5339 emigiants m 1927, 
1020 went to the United States, 1396 to Canada, 
945 to Brazil, and 1100 to Argentina. 

Education. Primal y education is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14, but exemptions 
are easily obtained for childien oi the age ot 12 
and over. The cost of elementary instiuction is 
borne chielly by the communes and piovinces In 
1926 there weie in the Hepublic 5293 public and 
private elemental y schools, with 28,757 teach- 
ers and 712,225 pupils, a decrease of more than 
5000 pupils from the 1925 attendance Secondary 
education is provided by gymnasia, rcalachulen, 
middle schools, and middle schools for girls. In 
1920 there were 147 secondary schools of all 
types with 3672 teachers and 46,122 pupils. There 
are three universities muiiitaiiied by the state, 
namely, Vienna, which had 11,032 students in 
1928-29, Gratz, 1853 students in 1927-28; and 
Innsbruck, 2293 students in 1927-28. In 1926-27 
670,427 students were enrolled in university ex- 
tension courses, and 49,841 students in 152 col- 
leges (pyrnwanen, feeUgyinnasien and real- 
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sohuleni. The technical scliools of Vienna and 
Grata, and the School of Agriculture, Veterinary 
School, and the Mining Academy (Loeben), all 
have university rank. 

Pboduction. Although compelled to make a 
new start as a result of changes caused by the 
World War, agriculture remained the principal 
occupation of the people and the country’s le^* 
iiig economic asset. The accompanying table 
shows the aiea under cultivation and the yields 
ot ill teen leading crops in 1928, as compaicd with 
similar figures tor 1919. 


creased from year to year, amounting to 21,000 
acres in 1927 and 23,000 acres in 1928. The 
value oi livestock in the country in 1929 was 
estimated at moie than 2,000,000,000 schillings. 
The latest census (1923) showed 283,000 horses, 
1,800,243 cattle, and 302,103 oxen. Cattle and 
swine weie imported in large numbers for 
slaughter. Timber exported during 1928 totaled 
2,200,000 tons, going principally to Germany. 

Less than 0 5 pei cent of the great coal de- 
posits of the iiapsburg Empire weie retained by 
the Austiian Kepublic The output ot Austrian 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF AUSTRIA 


Ana under etiUtvation Harveat yielda 1928 


Oropa 

{tnaetea) 


(tn hundradweighta) 

againat 1919 


1919 

1928 

1919 

1928 

(increase tn %) 

Wheat .. 

454.000 

504.000 

3,352,000 

6,459,000 

02 7 

Rye 

810,000 

946,000 

6,150,000 

9,573,000 

85 9 

barley 

. . 286,000 

305,000 

2,242,000 

5,028,000 

124 2 

Oats 

660,000 

765.000 

4,270,000 

8,472,000 

98 4 

Maize . 

, . . . 141,000 

146,000 

1,463,000 

1,931,000 

32 0 

beans . . . 

. 9.000 

20,000 

55,000 

201,000 

264 3 

Ppas 

4,000 

9,000 

84,000 

89,000 

174.7 

Flax 

. . . 5,000 

9,000 

43,000 

87,000 

100 0 

Linseed 

. . . 6,000 

7,000 

20,000 

22,000 

10 0 

Potatoes ........ 

. . . 284,000 

454,000 

13,698,000 

40,108,000 

192 9 

beetroots .. . . 

. . 20,000 

69,000 

2,661,000 

13,888,000 

421 8 

Turnips 

... 111,000 

131,000 

12,520,000 

26,516,000 

111 7 

Clovei 

. . . 409,000 

560,000 

11,949,000 

24,902,000 

108 4 

V etch 

. . . 40,000 

101,000 

768,000 

3,543,000 

361 5 

Hay 

... 2,489,000 

2,333,000 

53,630,000 

67,972,000 

26 7 


In 1927 the total aiea sown amounted to 
4,702,740 acres, of which 2,114,281 were m 
Lowci Austria and 1,023,390 in Upper Aubtiia 
Fur almust a decade alter the War, the food- 
Stulls produced in Austria did not suttice for the 
needs ol the population In 1927-28, however, tlie 
national consumptioii of ceieals, with the excep- 
tion ot wheat and maize, was almost eiitiiely 
covered by the domestic pioduction, moie than 
Jiulf of the sugar reciuircnients were produced in 
the countiy, and a surplus of some 4000 car- 
loads ol potatoes was exported. The expansion 
ui the sugai-beet iiidustiy piomises to meet the 
domestic rcquiieiueiits by 1932 It has given a 
poweiful stimulus to the laisiiig of cattle fed on 
beet fodder The 1928 sugar production was esti- 
mated at 121,240 shoit tons Wine production 
was 804,000 hectolities, as compared with 22b,- 
000 liectolities in 1927. The total value of agri- 
cultuial pioducts in 1928 exceeded 2,000,000,000 
schillings, as against 000,000,000 schillings in 
r J > I >1 1 g 1 •!- It ',>.ir value of $0 1407). The 
i«i .i-.M « II II, .igi.iiiiiiii.il land by drainage in- 


mines in 1928 was about 3,200,000 tons, most of 
it lignite This was 5,600,000 tons short of do- 
mestic requirements Pioduction of other impor- 
tant mineials and metal pioducts in 1928 in- 
cluded I’lg non, 4.>7,911 metiic tons, steel, 
035,057 tons, hiiished-, rolled-, and wiuught-iron 
goods, 480,898 tons , sintei magnesite, 84,000 
tons, magnesite biiclk.s, 40,000 tuns, salt, 81,375 
tons Coppei, zinc, and lead aie also produced 
In geiieial, the non and steel industiy showed 
distinct improvement over 1927. The principal 
industries arc the manufacture of pianos, auto- 
mobiles (output of seven lactones about 10,000 
cats annually), machines, iuinituic, textiles, 
shoes, and leathei goods The nine lactones of 
the Austiian tubattu monopoly in 1927 made 
203,239,000 cigais, 4,605,522,000 cigarettes, and 
51,79b inctrit quintals of smoking tobacco. In 
1929 the industrial situation impioved some- 
what, although hampeied by unsettled political 
conditions All of the principal ludustiies were 
faiily well occupied, except the textile plants, 
a nunibei of which were fuiccd to close fur lack 


AUSTRIAN FOREIGN TRADE, 1926-28 


Imports 
Live Bnimals . 

FoodbtulFs 

Mineral fuel . . . 

Raw materials and sonu- 
itianulactuied goods . . 
Fimahed products . 
rruciouB metal ... . 


Exports 

Live animals 

Foodstufts 

Raw materials and somi- 
manutactured goods . . 
Finished products . 
Precious metal ... . 


1926 

1927 

1928 

192b 

1927 
Value tn 

1928 


QuarUiUiaa tn tons 


million achiUinga 

189,547 

1,463,857 

187,163 

197,705 

272 6 

276 6 

265 9 

1.408.133 

1,801,643 

777 9 

788 9 

789 6 

5,125,982 

5,608,832 

5,712,914 

205 2 

224 8 

236 0 

1,161,052 

1,232,013 

1.447,008 

657 6 

673 5 

683 0 

322,134 

322,973 

378,365 

952 7 

1,124 7 

1,266 8 

225 

802 

145 

78 6 

102 2 

69.5 

8,262,797 

8,754,416 

9,087,770 

2,844 6 

3,190.7 

8,250.8 

16,498 

21,560 

14,008 

22 4 

82 0 

219 

45,145 

49,616 

119,769 

32 5 

85 8 

48.0 

2,660,852 

3,282,902 

574,181 

3,973,188 

3814 

477 0 

498 5 

605,869 

588,996 

273 

1,266 8 

1,492 0 

1,609 6 

326 

490 

41 8 

62 8 

41.8 

3,228,189 

8,928,789 

4,696,229 

1,744 9 

2.099 1 

2,219 3 
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of orders. Chronic unemployment remained a 
sharp burden upon industry. In 1028 the num- 
ber of unemployed averaged 150,000 monthly 
CoMMBRCB. Austria’s adverse balance of trade 
has regularly amounted to over 1,000,000 schil- 
lings annually for a number of years. In 1028 
imports were valued at 3,250,800,000 schillings 
and exports at 2,210,300,000 seliillings, as com- 
pared with imports of 3,184,298,000 schilling^ 
and exports of 2,008,003,000 schillings in 1027 
In the table on page 70, the chief imports and 
expoits are computed as to quantity and value 
fui the period from 1020 to 1028 

The measuies taken by Austria’s neighboi- 
ing states to protect tlieir iiiaikets against her 
exports and the strong sentiment foi political 
union with Germany weie lefleeted in the luieign- 
trade liguies for the >eaib 1020 and 1028 Aus- 
tiian expoits to Geiinany lose fioiii 202,100,- 
000 schillings m 1020 to 407,000,000 in 1028, an 
increase of ovei 100 pei cent, while iiii|M)itb iiuiii 
Gel many m the same years totaled 4/2,000,000 
seliillings and 045,100,000 schillings, ieh])eetively. 
The iiiciease in the total of Austrian exports for 
the peiiod was 38 6 pei cent Aftei Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungaiy, Jugoslavia, 
Switzei land, and iiumania lank in oidei as pui- 
chusers ot Austrian products and C/echosluvakia, 
Poland, Hungary, the United States, and Swit- 
reilund are the piiiicipal sources of Austrian im- 
poits The adveise tiade balance foi 1929 was 
estimated at 1,100,000,000 schillings 

A treaty of fiicndship, commerce, and con- 
sular lights, concluded between the Cnited States 
and Austiia in 1928, was latihed by the U SS 
Senate Feb 11, 1929 The comuieicial activities 
ot the nation aie laigely concentrated in Vienna, 
which still selves as the pimcipal distiibutmg 
point lor Eastern and Soutiieustein Europe The 
eainings on its impoitaiit tiansit tiatnc, the 
touiist tiade, and the income fiom induhtiies ot 
the loriiier Austro-Huiigaiiaii Empiie still owned 
111 Vienna selves to ollset in a laigc ineasuie the 
annual adveise tiade balance ol the nation 
FiNAMCh The budget foi 1929 piovided fur cur- 
leiit expendituies ot l,7(i7,300,000 schillings 
and leveiiura of 1,801,900,000 schillings The 
pielimiiiary liguies tor 1928 showed cuiient e\- 
peiidituicb of 1,725,800,000 -(1iilliiig'< and, rev- 
enues of 1,8.52,000,000 schillings, an impiove- 
iiieiit ovei the slight deficits incuiied in 1920 
and 1927 Jiimighl iiiidci the schedule on which 
the Leagut N.iiioii- established its lefurm 
plan, the 1929 budget included us curient tiaiis- 
actiuiis the sums ot 1,022,700,000 schilliiigs foi 
expeiidituie and l,057,.]i»i >i i ii i> g- f-i lev- 
eiiue and iii addition .iim •■im n iii.- for 
capital expenditures, leaving a total dehcit ot 
183,900,000 - ■ i; • this basis, the deficit 

for 1928 w.i • » schillings (prelimin- 

ary liguie), and tor 1927, 8.3,000,000 schillings 
These deficits leprescnt the propoition of capital 
e\i>eiiditure which could not be met out of eur- 
leiit revenue and was defiayed out of the Inter- 
national Loan funds and the existing Tieasury 
leseives The capital investments were employed 
principally to electrify the mountainous sec- 
tions of the government i ail way system, to ad- 
vance agiiculture, and for the installment of 
long di-1.ii.i I underground telephone cables In 
1930 Uic giuSb amount lequired for interest and 
redemption ehaiges on the International Loan 
was 101,100,000 schillings. The proceeds from 
the customs duties and tobacco monopoly, which 


serve as collateral, exceeded the requirement six 
times Excluding relief loans secured from foreign 
governments in 1919 and 1920, the total foreign 
indebtedness of the Kepublic on Jan. 1, 1929, 
was 1,097,100,000 schillings and the internal debt 
was 409,700.000 schillings The redemption of the 
lelief loans under tavuiable conditions within a 
period of forty yeais was arianged by the Aus- 
trian Guveiument in 1928 with the majoiity of 
the creditui states 

The piupused budget foi 1030 estimated uidi- 
iiaiy leveuues at 1,975,000,000, and uidinaiy cx- 
pciidituies at 1,940,000,000, schillings Including 
investments on capital account, to be coveied m 
pait by a $100,000,000 foicign loan, the pio- 
}H>sed budget would show a final deficit of 1.34,- 
000,000 schillings 

Communications The Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways, accoiding to the ofhcial report toi 1927, 
had a fan ly succcsbful yeui despite the economic 
dillmulties which continued to beset the cuuntiy 
The length of the Austi lan railways at the close 
of 1927 totaled 4150 miles, of which 3018 miles 
weie opeiated by the state and 5.32 miles by 
private companies At the end of 1927, 370 
inileb of state railways Itad been electiihed 
Opeiating levenues during the }eai amounted 
to $85,300,000 ($82,100,000 in 1920) and opei- 
atiug e\])eiises to .$78,000,000 ($77,700,000 in 
1920) 

in icciMit ^eais, the Austi lan Postal Adiuin- 
istiutioii has oiganized and operated a nctwoik 
of autobus lines in the Alpiue distiicts of the 
country In 1920 aliout .300 busses weie opei- 
ated ovei 200 lines with a total length of over 
4000 miles Regular air lines, many ot them sub- 
bidi/ed by the state, were in opeiatiou between 
Vienna, Beilin, Zurich, Pans, Venice, Rome, 
Munieli, Ciaeow, lAaisaw, Budapest, and Coii- 
staiitiiiople In 1028, 7858 flights weie made, 
eat lying 18,287 passengeis without an aecident 
The number of foieigiicis visiting Vienna in 1928 
was alxmt .337,000 

(tOvijrnment Accoiding to the piovisions of 
the euustitution which went into opeiation on 
^ov 10, 1920, Austria was declaied to he a 
fedeial lepublic, coinpused of eight provinces 
and the City of Vienna The Piesideiit is chosen 
for lour yeais by both Houses of the Legislatiiie 
He niaj not lie lecleeted nioie than once The 
Legislatuie is hieameial, • :*! ,. *' Assem- 

bly (Natioimliat) and tli. • i i : i.. (Bun- 
desiat) The ])uweis of the lattei aie udvisoiy 
At the eleetioiib held on Apr 24, 1927, the follow- 
ing ])uities weie i etui lied Chiibtiuii Socialists, 
73, SiK'ial Dcmociats, 71, Geiuiaii Nationalists, 
12, Peasants’ paity, 9 Piesideiit in 1929, Dr 
Wilhelm Miklus (C'iii istian Socialist), elected 
Dec 5, 1928, foi a ioui-ycui teini 3 he minibtiy 
as foiuied on Sept 20, 1920, was ciiinposed as fol- 
lows Ghaucelloi and Minister of Foieigii Af- 
taiiH, Johann Schobei , Vice C'hancelloi and 
Miiiistci of Defense, Karl Vaugoin, Minister of 
Intel loi, Vincenz Shinny, Ministei of Com- 
meite and Communications, Michael llainiscli, 
Munster of Agrieultuie, Flonan Foedeimayr, 
Minister of Social Welfare, Professor Theodor 
liinitzcr, Mimstei of .Justice, Fiuiiz Slama 

HlB'iXiRY The bitter political struggle between 
Socialist Vienna and tlic Catholic and conserva- 
tive provinces continued during 1929, marked by 
recuiient riots, armed clashes, and the grow- 
ing iKiwer of the Heiniwehi, the unofficial pro- 
vincial militia. A firm stand by Johann Schober, 
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former Chancellor and Police President of Vien- 
na, who again became Chancelloi on September 
26, appaiently was all that prevented a Heim- 
wehr inarch on Vienna. Despite political difficul- 
ties, the industrial, eeuiiomic, and agricultural 
piugiess of the country continued 

The new Chancellor was the second person 
called to tliat office during 1929. Tgnax Seifiel, 
the Kunian Catholic priest who had served as 
Chancellor since 1927, resigned on April 3 due 
to stiife within his Christian Socialist party 
and cnticisin of his dual idle as priest and state 
official It was a month latei (May 4) liefoie 
the involved political situation allowed the for- 
mation of a new cabinet headed bv Krnat Stieeiii- 
wiU The othei members were Vice Chancellor, 
Viceiiz Schuniy, Public Instiuction, Dr Emeiic 
Ceimak, Wat, Kail Vaugoiii, Finances, Dr 
Johan Mittelberger , Social Welfare, Dr Joseph 
Resell, lilt nil Floiinn Doedeiiiidyi , Coin- 

meite, '"uineill , Justice, Dr Franz Slania 

Outside the i a nks of the Pan-Germans, who wei e 
delighted with the fact that the cabinet con- 
tained hi\ meinbeih jiledged to piomote union 
with Geirnany while the rcinaining meinbeis 
weie faioiable to union, the new ministry pio- 
\oked little enthiisiaMii The Chancelloi and 
file othei incmlH'is of the eabinet weie ('hris- 
tian Socialists, while two w'cie i epi esentatives of 
the P,in-(Jerman paiti, and one, of the Peasants’ 
parly 

1’he intenin between cabinets had been markefl 
bv lepeated tin eats of a Heimw'chi match on 
Vienna and an ensuing dictatorship and ful- 
nnnatioiis bi Hennwehr leaders geneially against 
all pail laments The TTeiinw’ehr had been a loose 
but well-recogiiiml institution foi eentuiies in 
the niouiitainoiis sections ot Austiia and, at the 
close of the ^^olld it was oigain/ed foi the 

defense of the fionticr, paiticulaily in (’aiinthia 
befoie the ])lebiseite It was not nnide use of as 
a w'eapon agiuiist the Somalists until after the 
•Socialist outtiieak in Vienna in JuU, 1927 The 
Heiinwehi received eiicoiii ageineiit fiom Chan- 
celloi Ser-' ■’*' othei membeis of his 

Clii istiaii > ,1 • iservatiie) paiti ub|ected 

to its till cat against pailiaineiitui v goi eminent 
111 Febiuai.i, 1929, the Christian Social woikeis 
of \ lenii.i oigaiii/ed anothei unofficial military 
force to oppose the dictatoiiul tciidencieh of the 
Socialist municipal guard, but aniioniiced that 
it would side with the Socialists in any at- 
tempt of the Heimwehi to establish a dietatoi- 
ship 

Hie Seipel goi eriinient, b,> iiiabsing the com- 
bined foi CCS ot the ariin, gendannerie, and police 
at strategic points in Vienna on February 24 
alerted a thieateiied clash lietween the Heim- 
wehi and Socialist iiiihtia, which staged riial 
demoiistratioiiR w'lthiii the city 1'hese demon- 
strations weie fiequent dining the year. Chan- 
celloiH Streeinwitz and Schobei both made it 
plain that the police and the army would be 
used to quell any ojien thicat against constitu- 
tional goici nineiit Minot clashes betiveen the 
op]iosing factions continued at fiequent inter- 
vals, however, and for the fust time in many 
yenis ,Tewish students at the ITniveisity of Vien- 
na. were assaulted and driven fioin univeisity 
buildings bi students affiliated with the Hciin- 
wehr (see Jews) On August 18, a clash between 
the Heim web r and Socialists resulted in one 
death and injuries to 02 
Premier Biiand of Fiance informed the League 


of Nations on June 17 that the armed state of 
Austiia constituted a menace to her neighbors 
At the same time, the boaid delegattul to remove 
Allied imlitaiy control from Austria, reported 
that Austria was secretly arming in defiance of 
tbe terms of the peace treaty Austrians denied 
that the militia activities constituted a threat 
against neigh boiiiig couiitiies Transformation of 
the army from the main support of Austiian 
Socialism to the nonpolitical instrument of the 
Conservative government went on rapidlv dur- 
ing the vear under the direction of Karl Vau- 
goin, Minister of War in the three successive 
cabinets The Socialist Arbeitrr Zniung in July 
published a document said to have been stolen 
hum Ueimwehr headquarters at Graz, the con- 
tents of which indicated a secret liaison between 
the vSeijiel ministiy and the Hcimwehi organiza- 
tion 

The possibilitv that a Heimwehr coup would 
bung foieign interiention apparently was a 
stiong factoi in the decision of Heimwehr leaders 
to cripple the power of the Socialists by revision 
of the constitution The Streeiuwitz cabinet was 
forced to lesign Septemlier 2.5 due to its unwill- 
ingness to approve the desired constitutional 
changes and on September 26 a new cabinet was 
foinied bi Schoher He selected a moderate but 
stiong cabinet calculated to inspiie confidence 
that any revision of the constitution would he 
done in accordance with deniocintic practices 
(See iiiidei f#orcrimic«t aboie) Chancellor Scho- 
liei forbade fuithei demonstrations and mass 
parades on the part of either Ileimw'ehr or social- 
ist militia The situation again assumed a critical 
aspect, howeier, when the cabinet’s pioposals for 
(‘onstitutiniial changes strengthening the hands 
of the Piesident and Federal Government and le- 
stiicting the power of Vienna and its Socialist 
administration were submitted to Parliament 
Kaily in Novembei the British Foieign Minister, 
Aithiir llendcisoii, w’ained tlie Government that 
the Biitibh Government was giaveli loiiccrned 
lest a bieakdowii of pai liainentary negotiations 
fui constitutionul lefoim and the adoption of 
iioiiparliamentai V action should threaten the 
stabilitv of Kurojie 

The Coiistitiitioiial changes jirofiused by Chan- 
cellor Scholier weie finallv passed bv Parlia- 
ment ill leiised foini on Decembei 7 Vienna, in 
spite of Fleimw'ehr ulqectioiis, remained a fed- 
eial state, but pait of its reveiiiies weie hence 
foith to go to lower Austiia Piovision was made 
for the dissolution of the Vienna municipal 
giiaid, or Uchutxhund, w'hich was to be absoibed 
bv the state police The poweis of the Austrian 
Piesident in time of crisis weie htiengthened but 
Ills geneial jmweis weie lestiicted in a W'ay len- 
deiiiig the establishment of a dictatorship un- 
likely The president hencefoith was to lie elected 
hi the |>eo|>ie instead of by Parliament, education 
w'as unified under the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and the law' couits w'cre deprived of 
then political character The Constitution repre- 
sented a cumpiomise lietween Socialists and Con- 
servatives, thus nullifying the Heimwehr plans 
for the eHtabliBlimcnt of a Fascist state Follow- 
ing its adoption, the lleimwehr issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon its members to caiiv on a still 
more hittei fight in the future Chancellor Scho 
lier tlieii turned his eifoits toward lidding the 
coiintiy of the lleimwehr menace 

Union With Germany The movement for 
union between Austria and Germany, or **An8ch- 
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ZttJM,” as it is called, advanced during llj29 to a 
point where partial if not complete union was 
considered imminent The Austrian Schubert 
Bund was welcomed in the chamber of the 
Reichstag with the assurance from Paul Loebe, 
president of the chamber, that union would be 
achieved Other more significant indications of 
the development of Anschluss were seen in a 
meeting of Austrian and German lawyers and 
judges in Munich, where differences in the penal 
codes of the two countries were largely elimin- 
ated Unification of the railway and postal serv- 
ices also was begun, the plan being to raise the 
Austrian and postal tariffs gradually to the 
German level. It was realised that precipitate ac- 
tion would raise the cost of living for Austrians 
Willie no important political group in Austiia 
has opposed Anschluss, the majority of the mem- 
bers of Parliament and nearly eveiy school- 
teacher and public official signed a manifesto 
favoring union with Germany Former Chancel- 
lor Seipel, 111 discussing Anschluss before Catholic 
students on July 8, proved lukewarm if not un- 
friendly to the movement 
Otheb Events. The announcement on Decem- 
ber 13 that Italy had withdrawn its objections 
to a new Austrian loan marked the restoration 
of friendly relations between the two powers 
They had been at odds since Chancellor Seipel 
piotested in 1928 against Italy’s treatment of 
the South Tiroleans (see Italy, under History), 
When the l^eague of Nations loan was ob- 
tained, Austiia bound herself to obtain the as- 
sent of the powers to any further issue All of the 
other poweis had approved Austiia’s application 
for a new loan, which was sorely needed to aid 
in* the furtlier economic reconsti uction of the 
country 

Important Austrian archives covering the pe- 
riod from the Bosnian crisis of 1908 to 1914 
and shedding new light on the origins of the 
World Wai were published by tlie Austrian Gov- 
emmnt in eight volumes on December 1 The 
collection of over 11,000 documents was said to 
contain evidence that Austria was primarily re- 
sponsible for the oiitbieak of the War 

The acquittal of a number of self-confessed 
murderers in Vienna during the year aroused 
much public dissatisfaction and lynch law was 
widely suggested as the alternative to the work 
of soft-hearted Viennese judges The situation 
was attributed to political animosities, under- 
paid judges, a complicated penal code, over- 
developed sentimentality, inherited distrust of 
the state, and an overdose of Freud lanism 
AUTHOBS’ LEAGUE OF AMEBICA. A 
national organization of authors, artists, dram- 
atists, and screen writers founded and incor- 
porated in 1912 for the purpose of procuring ade- 
quate copyiight legislation, both international 
and domestic, for piotecting the rights and piop- 
erty of all tliose who create copyrightable mate- 
rial; for advising all such in the disposal of their 
productions and for obtaining for them prompt 
remuneiution therefor, and for disseminating in- 
foimation among them as to their just rights 
and remedies The league supplies to its mem- 
bers confidential information relating to pub- 
lishers, theatrical and motion-pictui e producers, 
art buyers, and other persons and companies en- 
gaged in the purchase, sale, publication, or pro- 
duction of copyrightable material 
The league is divided into four departments or 
guilds: The Dramatists* Guild; the Authors* 


Guild; the Artists’ Guild; and the Screen Writ- 
ers* Guild. Closely affiliated with the league are 
the Authors* League Fund and the Literary 
Council of the Authors* League The fund is an 
agency formed by the league to meet its obliga- 
tions with respect to the care of the sick, the 
aged, and the unfortunate, the endowment in 
1929 amounting to about $70,000. The Literary 
Council IS a serai-independent group whose pur- 
pose 18 to advise and assist the league in purely 
artistic or literary matters; its membership in 
1929 numbered 60 and included non -members as 
well as members The officers of the league in 
1929 were President, Arthur Richman; vice 
president, Inez Haynes Irwin, secretary and 
treasurer, I>ouise Rillcox Headquarters are at 
2 East Twenty-third Street, New York City 

AUTOGYaO. See AiSrowauttcs 

AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY. See Tnsitr- 

ANCR 

AUTOMOBILE BACIXG The most notable 
performance of the year 1929 in auto racing was 
the winning of the 500-miIe international motor 
race at Indianapolis before 160,000 peisons by 
Ray Keech who "rmu" fr«n the obscurity of the 
dirt tracks of ■•I'.iii to prominence Two 

weeks later, on June I,*?, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was killed on the Altoona Speedway 
Jimmy Gleason, Carl Marchese, and “Speed” 
Gardner followed Keech to the finish line in the 
Indianapolis raee in which he averaged 97 r>8 
miles an hour 

Sir Henry Segrave of England succeeded m bet- 
tering Keech’s world mark for u mile down the 
straightaway eourse at Daytona Beach, on March 
11, when he was clocked at an average speed of 
231 36246 miles an hour A month later. Captain 
Malcolm Campbell, former holder of the record, 
reached only 218 .'id on the dried bod of a lake 
in Verneuck Pan, South Afnea lie did set a five- 
mile record of 212 miles an hour on the buine 
course 

AUTOMOBILES. With an incicase of moie 
than a million units over the previous year, 
1929 set a new record for American production 
of motor cars and trucks The total of botli built 
in the United States and Canada during the ycai 
was 5,651,000, an increase of 22 8 per cent ovei 
that of 1928 which was the previous best year’s 
record It was the first full year in which* Ford 
had been back in capacity production and Ford 
alone showed an increase over the previous year 
of 138 per cent or 1,132,3.'58 units. The rest of 
the industi y showed an actual decrease of 3 6 per 
cent although Ford’s nearest competitor, the 
Chevrolet, bettered its 1928 record by 8 4 per 
cent and several other individual inanufacturci s 
also made gains. 

While so many more new cars were made and 
sold, it was largely at the expense of the used- 
car market, for many of those who normally 
would purchase such cars, instead bought the 
lower-priced new cars, leaving dealeis with an 
unwelcome accumulation of used-car stocks Tak- 
ing cars as a whole — that is used and new — there 
was undoubtedly “overpioduction,” even though 
the new cars were practically all disposed of, and 
the factories, appreciating this, at the end of the 
year in general were planning reduced schedules 
for 1930 It was probably a safe prediction that 
not over 6,000,000 would be turned out in 1930 

Up to and including 1917, production steadily 
increased, the first recession coming in 1918 
Whether coincidence or not, it is interesting to 
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observe that since that time production has 
slumped every thiid year — in 1021, 1924, and 
1027 — according to which a falling off was due 
for 1030. 

Truck production in 1929 made the remarkable 
gain of 40 per cent over 1928, increasing from 
576,651 to 805,000. Vehicles of one ton and un- 
der represented 76 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. Much of the increased production was ex- 
ported, for there was a 65 per cent gain in 
American foieign business in commercial vehi- 
cles, reaching 345,000 units, as against 209,560 
in 1928. 

Several new cars made their d£but in 1929. 
The Roosevelt, a low-priced straight eight, was 
introduced by Marmon in March The Viking, a 
V-eight, was brought out by the Olds Motor 
Woiks in Ajinl The Marquette, a six, was added 
to the Buick line in June Two radically new de- 
signs with front-wheel drive appeared about the 
same time — the Ruxton ])resentcd by a new com- 
pany, New El a Motors, Tiic , afterward taken 
over by the Moon Motor Gar Company, and the 
Cord, built by the Auburn Automobile Company 
A third front-drive car, but of considerably lower 
price, w'as announced liy Gaidner In .Tune, the 
Hudson added a commercial car to its line — ^thc 
Dover 

A few of the old-line cars brought out new 
models during the year, beginning with the 
Ruick toward the end of .Tilly, but it was becom- 
ing moic and more the practice to withhold the 
disclosing of new models until the National Au- 
tomolnlc Show in New York carlv in Januaiy 

rrinci]jal among the innovations develojiod dur- 
ing the year and to be displayed at that event, 
in addition to the fiont-wheel dine cars, was the 
sixteen-cylinder ('adillac, built ns an addition to 
the V-eight Cadillac and LaSalle models, to cater 
to the market that desiies the maximum in con- 
venience, perlormance, and luxury Also the hcr- 
iing-hone transmission of the Ilco giving silent 
intermediate speeds, the clashless gear-shift of 
the Pierce-Anow, also using constant-mesh her- 
ring-lKine gears in its transmission , radio receiv- 
ing sets as optional equipment on Chryslci and 
De Soto , and the newcomers in the cight- 
cvliiider field — Hudson, Nash, Dodge, DeSoto, and 
Oakland — ^all of straight-eight tyjie excejit the 
Oakland, which adhcies 1o the (Teneial Motors’ 
policy of building V-eights only 

With these new additions to that field, for the 
fiist time the eight-cylinder models offered out- 
numbered the sixes, which for sixteen years had 
jiredominnted in ]»o])ulniity At the end of 1929, 
for the following year, theie wcie three makes of 
four-cylinder cats, twenty-three of six, twenty- 
eight of eight, and one of sixteen cylinders Only 
one manufacturer produced fours exclusively, 
two made both fouis and sixes, five made sixes 
cxcliisncly, fouitcen made sixes and eights, nine 
made eights exclusively, and one made eights 
and sixteens Of the total of 268 eais to be dis- 
pla;(ed at the New York show, 147 were eight- 
cylinder models Registration figures from 43 
States for the first ten months of 1929 showed 
that in ears costing more than $1000 there was 
a 62 per cent increase in eights and an 18 pci 
cent decrease in sixes 

Practically all of the new cats incorporated 
changes and* iiiiprovements that, while not gen- 
erally new to the industry, were to their lines 
For example, several that had not had them pre- 
viously adopted four-speed transmissions, cen- 


tralized chassis lubrication systems, rubber or 
fabric spring mountings doing away with need 
of lubricated shackles, shatterless glass in wind- 
shields, and closed bodies, stainless steel for 
bright metal parts, dual ignition, rubber en- 
gine mountings, downdraft carburetors, etc In 
general, there was a decided trend toward greater 
engine power, wider seats, roomier interiors and 
longer, lower lines 

Statistics The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce in its preliminary statement of facts 
and figures of the automobile industry for 1929, 
showed that of the total production already men- 
tioned, 4,846,000 were passenger ears and 805,000, 
trucks, and 87 per cent, or 4,218,000 of the pas- 
senger cais, were closed models Uy contrast, ten 
years pieviously, 83 per cent of the passenger 
ears produced were open models The wholesale 
value of the entire production in 1929 was $3,483,- 
900,000, made up of $2,952,900,000 for passenger 
cars and $531,000,000 for trucks The average re- 
tail price for passenger cars was $812 and for 
trucks $877. The wliolesale value of parts and 
accessories for replacements, and of servux* equip- 
ment was $920,000,000 The total tire production 
in the United States was 75,000,000 and the 
wholesale value of rubber tires for replacement 
$600,000,000. 

With an 8 per cent gain in registration over 
1928, motor vehicles registered in the United 
States during 1929 (from State reports) totaled 
26,400,000; passenger cars being 23,0.30,000 and 
motor trucks 3,370,000 The world registration of 
motor vehicles was estimated at 34,700,000, so 
that 76 per cent was in the United States Farm- 
ers use 5,800,000 of the motor vehicles registered 
in the United States The total miles of highways 
in the United States are 3,016,281, of which 660,- 
000 miles are surfaced highway During 1929, 
$2,000,000,000 was expended on highways and 
streets in the United States The State and Fed- 
eral governments in 1929 collected a total of 
$925,000,000 taxes on motor vehicles Gasoline 
taxes alone were $41.5,000,000 See Roads and 
Pavemfnts 

As showing to what extent the automobile 
industry affects other lines of business, the fol- 
lowing ‘are interesting figures Railroads in the 
United States in 1929 handled a total of 3,600,- 
000 carloads of automotive freight Of all the 
rubber used in the country during the year, 85 
per cent was taken by the automobile industry, 
67 per cent of all plate glass, 19 per cent of iron 
and steel, 15 per cent of copper, 18 per cent of 
liinilier and hardw'ood, and 27 per cent of the lead 
production w ere used by the automobile industry 
Of all the gasoline produced, 80 per cent w’as con- 
sumed by the motor industi y The quantity used 
in 1929,‘meaauied in barrels of 42 gallons each, 
was 297,000,000 Crude rubber used for tiies and 
otherwise in the motor iiidustrv wms 913,920,000 
pounds for 1929 Likewise used in tires w^as 287,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton fabric 

The extent to which motor trucks and motor 
busses figure in the handling of merchandise and 
passengers shows the important place that they 
have now taken with other transportation sys- 
tenis It has already been mentioned that theie 
were 3,370,000 motor trucks in use The number 
of owners of motor tiueks was 2,460,000, and 
the motor busses in use niimbeied 95,000 Not 
least among the benefits of motor transportation 
was the better education that was being afforded 
the youth in rural territory, for there were now 
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16,500 consolidated schools using motor trans- 
portation , 43,000 huHSCS were so used 

Three hundred street railways were using 11,- 
500 busses and 70 steam railroads used 1900 
busses, 75 of the railroads wete using 7000 motor 
trucks as a jiart of their shipping service 

The retail motor-vehicle business in the United 
States represented in the sale of the vehicles 
themselves, from service, storage, and supplies 
was continually increasing At the end of 1929, 
there were 50,300 car and truck dealers, 51,200 
public gaiagcs, 95,800 service stations and re- 
pair shops, 70,000 supply stores, and 320,000 
gasoline filling stations using a total of 610,000 
gasoline pumps 

No pait of the industry’s expansion was so 
striking as its increasing foreign maiket. In 1929 
the number of American motor vehicles sold out- 
side of the United States, that is including ex- 
ports fiom tlie United States and the output of 
Canadian plants (»wned in the United States, was 
1,015,000. The value of these vehicles and the 
paits and tires sold outside of the United States 
in 1929 was $757,400,000 This was a 23 ]ier cent 
increase iii foreign sales over 1928 Of the total 
automotive output, 18 per cent was sold outside 
the United States Tnsignidcant by comparison 
was the number of motor vehicles imported in 
1929—710 

Leoihlation The year 1929 saw considerable 
actn it,> in legislation relating to the use and reg- 
ulation of motor vehicles, for 43 State legislatures 
wpic in session Not all enactments weie pleasing 
to motorists because some increased taxes The in- 
creasing use of motor cars has made them an ever- 
iiicroising ntli action as a source of tax revenue 
'I lie two not having gasoline taxes adopted 

them, so that all States now have such taxes, 
laiiging fioni two to six cents per gallon Thirtv- 
nine States had a tux of thiee cents oi iiioie In 
gcneial, the industiy’s attitude toward the gaso- 
line tax has been one of appioval so long as the 
incoiiic HO collected by the Statu was applied to 
the loads, and onlj a nominal legistiation fee is 
exacted iii addition Most States inadei no leduc- 
tion 111 ii:: i fee when adding the gasoline 

tax and - i d. 'lot limit the expendituie of the 
levcnuc from motoi -vehicle taxation to highway 
uiaiiitenanco. Kven when the income fiom the 
gasoline tax is partly expended on iinpiovement 
of roads, motorists have been jiatient, though 
their contention is that new construction should 
be financed by bond issues and only repaii and 
upkeep should lie supported by taxing the useis 
of the highways, because all citizens benefit from 
road imjirove’meiits Objection was made, how- 
ever, to the diverting of any part of this revenue 
to any other purpose as was allowed by the laws 
of Floiida, Oeorgia, and Texas It was rightfully 
held to be class legislation when niotoiists were 
taxed additionally for put poses that should be 
cov^ered bv genet al taxes 

The Uniform Vehicle Code proposed bv the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
in 1926 and the Model Municipal Traffic Ordin- 
ance proposed by the same body in 1928, came 
liefoie many of the State legislatures last vcai. 
To the end of 1929. approximately one-half of the 
States had adopted the code essentially, or bad 
amended then laws to conform substantially 
therewith Several cities had adopted the Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance In an endeavor to 
bring about maximum uniformity in traffic rules 
and regulations, the States of New Jersey and 


Wisconsin enacted substantially the entire Mu- 
nicipal Ordinance as a State c^e, governing all 
cities within those States. This was gratifying to 
the industry because it contributed to the con- 
venience and safety of touring motorists and 
truck and bus operations that are interstate. 

The trend was toward higher speed limits or 
the abolition of any limits, particularly in the 
open countiy, for safety no longer demands such 
restricted speeds as were necessary before four- 
wheel brakes were common and when roads were 
not designed for high-speed traffic Express high- 
ways were being built that were wider, better 
surfaced, had banked long radius curves and few 
or no giade crossings, for the very jmipose of 
accelerating the movement of traffic between cit- 
ies, and so naturally, to make them ellective, it 
was necessary to increase maximum speeds and 
111 some places it was becoming the disposition to 
piescribe minimum speeds to inciease the load 
capacity Other trends weie towaid increasing 
allowable gloss weight if earned on six-wheeled 
vehicles and discouragement of the use of solid 
tiles, either by increased taxation, restriction of 
allowable weight, or outright prohibition Oregon 
was to prohibit all solid tires after July 1, 1931 

The (‘ompulsoty 1 lability -insui a nee law made 
little headway, for conviction grows that it is 
not the safetv measure it was hoped it would be 
and because it is found that it does not provide 
assuied comjiensation to the person who is in- 
juied, but merely assureb collection of a ]iidg- 
ment, if and when one can be secured Accident 
have nut decreased where it has been put in eiTect 
and the newer laws of this soit do not compel 
the taking out of liabilitv insuiance until the 
driver has had an accident giving evidence of 
caielessness oi inconipetence Then his license is 
levoked until he has established responsibility 

Bus regulation continued to present one of the 
knottiest problems for the law maker s The reg- 
ulation of those doing an intei state business 
particulaily calls for Kedeial legislation to avoid 
the hardships imposed on those that have to pass 
thiough States which may and have adopted un- 
fiiendly measiireH diiected against vehiides legis- 
teied outside of their conhiies Several bills were 
before Uongiess but none had yet been accorded 
sufficient support to be enacted into law \\hile 
37 States weie regulating the tiuck used as a 
common currier to a greatei oi less degree, it 
HUS almost the iiiiaiiimous opinion of those 
closely 111 touch with such rnutteis that the time 
had not ar lived foi the Federal legulatioii of 
such trucks 

AVIATION. See Akbonahtich 

AVIATION, Naval See Naval Pkoorksh 

AZEEBAIJAN, a'rer-l>I-|an' A new state con- 
stituted in 1918, consisting chiefly of the two 
foiriier Russian provinces of Baku and Yclibavct- 
pol, Imunded on the east by the Caspian Sea, on 
the west by (leoigia and Armenia, on the south 
by i’eiBia, and on the north by Georgia, North- 
ern Caucasus, and Daghestan The o6icial name 
of the state is the Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet 
Republic Aiea, about 32,686 square miles and 
the population, according to the Soviet Union 
lear Hook for 1929, 2, ,362, 040, of whom 75 per 
cent were Moslem Baku, the centre of the 
jietroleuin industry, is the capital and has a 
jiopulation of approximately 447,000 In 1925- 
26, 134,855 pupils attended primary and second- 
ary schools. There were also tiade-technical 
schools, teachers’ training centres, higher educa- 
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tional inRtitutionB, and workers’ faculties The 
most important industry is the oil industry, 
which in 1027-28 produced 7,’)80,000 tons, as 
compared with 6,80.‘),000 in 1026-27 The coun- 
try IS mainly devoted to agricultuie, the chief 
products being giain, cotton, grajies, kitchen 
and garden pioduce, and some tobacco and silk. 

In 1927-28 the number of members of indus- 
trial productive cooperatives in Azerbaijan was 
12,400 as compared with 0200 in 1026-27 The 
production of the cooperatives in 1027-28 was 
valued at .31,400,000 lubles, and in 1026-27 at 

18.100.000 lubles Aftei the outbreak of the Hus- 

Hian Itevuhition in 1017, Arei liaijaii, Armenia, 
and (leoigia formed a federation, but this broke 
11 ]) aftci a few weeks, when the thiee constituent 
elements each declared its independence Two 
months after the de farto independence of Azer- 
baijan was iccogni/cd by Great Biitain in 1920, 
the Bolshevik-^ oicitbicu .* and 

established the A/erbaijun " . . Re- 

public (A])i 28, 1020) Duiing the first Trans- 
caucasian Soviet Congress of Dec 1.3, 1022, Azer- 
baijan united with the Armenian and Geoigian 
Soviet Hcpiiblics to form the Tianscaucasian 
Socialist Federated So\iet Republic A federal 
constitution accepted at the congiess was pub- 
lished on Jan 16. 1023 

BADEN, bh'den A lonstitiient state of the 
(■eiinaii Republic, uitli a republican form of 
gtaeinmeiit since Nov 22, 1018, formerlv a 
gland duchy in the Geiman Empiic, liounded bv 
Biivana on the east and Alsace-Loi raine and the 
Palatinate on the wc'^t Aiea, ."iSlO square miles, 
po])ulalion 111 102.3, 2,312,462, as coiiqiaied with 
2,]9.'),r)80 in 1010 Capital, Kailsiuhe, with 14.3,- 
604 inbabitants in 102.3 The largest city is Mann- 
heim with 247,486 inhabitants in 102.5 Of the 
total population of the state in 102.5, 1,11.5,477 
were males and 1,106,08.5 females The majority 
of the po]uilation is Roman Catholic Education 
IS iiec, gcneial, and compulsory, the schools be- 
ing uiidci the luiisdictioii of the state Foi higher 
education, tlieie aie universities at Heidelberg 
and Freibuig In 1027 the total aiea under cul- 
tivation was 2,661,747 acies Among the agri- 
cultural jiroducts, oats, rye, bailev, wheat, pota- 
toes, and vegetables arc the most iinportant In 
1027, 30,31.5 acies were planted to the vine and 
the yield of wine was 3,0.50,008 gallons In 1927, 
12..522 acies were under tobacco and the tnirn 
crop was .373,8.50 metric tons In 1028 there were 
640,100 cattle, 467,700 swine, 46,400 sheep, 126,- 
100 goats, and 60,600 horses The budget for 
1028 and 1020 fixed the oi dinary revenue at 

277.800.000 gold maiks and the ordinary ex- 
penditiiie at 28.3,400,000 

The ]>iesent constitution dates from Mar. 21, 
1010, and vests the execiitixe powei iii a cabinet 
compiiHing the state Piesideiit, five niinisters, 
and three state councilors without portfolios, all 
of whom are elected bv the Legislature Legisla- 
tive ])ower resides in a single chamber liody 
known us the Ijandtaq The constitution aliolishefi 
all privileges of birth and leligion and under it 
women are endowed with the same rights as 
the men, lieing eligible to all jiublic offices There 
IS universal suffrage for all peisons of either 
sex uvei 20 yeais of age The initiative, refer- 
eiidiini, and piopurtional lepieseiitation have 
been iiitiodiiced 'Phe JMndtaq elected on Oct 
25, 1020, fur the term ending Oct 2.5, 1033, had 
72 membeis, which included .34 Centrists, 18 
Socialists, 6 Fascists, and 5 Communists. The 


remaining seats were divided among the Ger- 
man Democratic party, the German People’s 
party, the Right, and the Economic Ihiion The 
new cabinet consisted of Dr F J Schmitt (Cen- 
trist), President and Munster of Finance, Dr 
A Remmele (Socialist), Minister of Justice and 
Education: Dr. Witteiuann (Centrist), Minister 
of Interior 

BADEN, Pbince op See Max, Pkince of 
Baden 

BAHA'MAS. A gioup of islands, north of the 
British West Indies, off the southeast C'oast of 
Florida, 20 in nunilier, of which 20 are inhabited 
They also include 661 keys and over 3000 reefs 
The islands, which aie of coial formation, have 
an aiea of 4404 square miles and a population, 
accoiding to the census of 1021, of 53,031 The 
estimated population on Jan 1, 1028, wras 50,294 
The imiiortant islands with then populations in 
1021, arc as follows New Providence, containing 
the canital, Nassau, 12,075, Andros, 6076, Eleu- 
thera, 6048, Long Island, 4650, Abaco, 3903, 
Exuma, 3730, San Salvador, 427.3 Elemental y 
instruction is compulsoiy between the ages of 6 to 
1 4 For the calendar x ear 1 027, the exports totaled 
£48.3,77.3 and the impoits, £1,844,0.12 The prin- 
ci]>al expoits weie sisal, sponge, lumber, to- 
matoes, shells, and preserved iiiiieapples , prin- 
cipal imjiorts, foodstuffs, spirits, raw materials, 
building materials, and manufactured articles 
Foi the fiscal year ending Mar 31. 1028, lev- 
enucs amounted to £48.5,310 ($2,.367,.386) and ex- 
penditures to £673,086 ($3,287,704) For 1026-27 
leveiiiies and expcnditiiies xveie £.531,2.35 and 
£474,6.5.3 The public debt on .Mai 31, 1027, was 
£1.54,105, the assets exceeding lialulitics by 
£1,0.52,312 Ship entiles in 1028, 1268 vessels of 
678,482 tons, clearances, 1144 vessels of 675,- 
042 tons An an mail line fiom the United States 
to the Bahamas was opened on .Ian 0, 1029 The 
islands aie aduiinisteied b^ a goxernor who is as- 
sisted by an executive council and a legislative 
council, each of nine membeis and a legislative 
asseiiibiy of 20 membeis, the franchise being 
based on a small piopeity qualihcatioii Governor 
and Commander-in-chief in 1029 Maj Charles 
William Oir 

A hurricane w'hich swept the island on Sept 
26, 1020, caused the death of oxei ten persons at 
Nassau and damaged or destroyed virtually all 
of the houses in that citv Among the struc- 
tures damaged W'eie the Government House, the 
Bahamas General Hospital, seveial churches, 
and the new customhouse shed on the govern- 
ment pier On Seiiteinber 25, a steamer was 
wrecked on Abaco Island with the loss of 31 
lives The sjioiige industiy and the vegetable, 
fruit, and field crops of the islands also suffered 
severe damage. 

BAILEY, Joseph Weldon American lawyer 
and former United States Senator, died sud- 
denly while pleading a case in com t at Sherman, 
Tex, Apr. 13, 1020 Born in ('opiah County, 
Miss, Oct 0, 186.3, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1883 A Demuciat and strong adheient to the 
piiiiciple of State's rights, he was made presiden- 
tial elector lioni Mississippi in 1884. The fol- 
lowing year, he moved to Gainesville, Tex, and 
in thiee years I'exas voted him presidental elec- 
tor-at-large He repiesented that State in the 
Federal House fioni 1801 to 1001 He was then 
sent to the Senate, where he liecame conspicu- 
ous for his independent, dominating personality, 
and where his persuasive eloquence, and his 
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thorough knowledge of constitutional law, made 
him, as an opponent of a free interpretation of 
tlie constitution, a leader of the conservative 
wing of the Democratic party He resigned from 
the Senate in 1912, and resumed his law practice 
in Texas, also remaining active in politics, par- 
ticularly in hiB opposition to the Wilson admin- 
istration, and to Prohibition Mr Bailey ran un- 
successfully in 1920 as the anti-Wilson candi- 
date for the governorship of Texas. 

BAKU. See Azerbaijan 

BALKAN STATES. The collective term ap- 
plied to those states which make up the Balkan 
[icninsula in southeastern Europe north and west 
of the Aegean Sea Sec Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, .luGUtii.AViA, IIumania, and Turklv 

BALTIMOBE, Md, Anniversary. See Cele- 
brations 

BANKEBS’ ASSOCIATION, American 
The dominant national oigani/ation of banks in 
the United Slates, having a membership of 
mote than 20,000 banks out of a total of 25,000, 
with assets estimated in excess of 90 per cent 
of the nation’s aggregate banking capital funds 
of $9,400,000,000 and total resources of $72,000,- 
000,000 The association has four ma|or divi- 
sions, each devoted to the special interests, tech- 
nical advancement, and general welfare of the 
following classes of banks National, savings, 
State, and trust company Within the organiza- 
tion, there are also two sections devoted to gen- 
eral banking interests the Amencan Institute 
of Banking section and the State secretaries 
section. The American Institute of Banking sec- 
tion, which 18 the educational aim of the or- 
ganization, has an enrollment of 43,000 students 
tiom banks in all parts of the country and a gen- 
eral membeiship of 63,000, the State secretaries 
section forms a link between the national or- 
ganization and the State Bankers’ Association 
The association has a protective department 
which prosecutes continually a nation-wide cam- 
paign of prevention, protection, and investigation 
for all member banks in respect to criminal 
operations It also conducts a legal department 
which keeps bankers informed on developments 
in the held of banking law and, in connection 
with the association’s State and JKedcral legisla- 
tive committees and councils, watches the inter- 
ests of banking institutions and the public m 
both State and federal legislation 

Duiing 1929 the organization gave special at- 
tention to maintaining equitable bank taxation 
and to tile modernization of such taxation 
Through its economic policy commission, it made 
an extensive research into the chain banking 
movement, disclosing the existence of 273 chain- 
bank groups cuinprisiiig ISfiS banks with $13,- 
275,000,000 in combined resources, together with 
much theretofore unknown information in this 
field The educational foundation of the associa- 
tion completed raising a fund of $500,000 to be 
employed in the furtheranra of scholarships and 
research in banking and finance in educational 
institutions and allocated 200 loan scholarships 
in annual units of $250 to students in colleges 
throughout the country In addition, its pub- 
lic education commission conducted lectures on 
banking and business schools and civic clubs 
throughout the United States, and the commis- 
sion oil banking practices and clearing-house 
functions developed active studies and methods 
for more scientific bank management. 

The association holds its annual convention in 


the autumn of each year, while the executive 
council meets in the spring. The latter group is 
a representative body, proportioned to the mem- 
bership m all States, and is qualified to take ac- 
tion upon certain association matters The ad- 
ministrative committee, composed of 15 members, 
including the national ofiicers, heads of the 
various divisions and sections, and certain 
others, acts as the ad, vntenm governing author- 
ity between meetings of the convention and of 
the executive council The 1029 convention was 
held in San Fiancisco, and the chief topics of 
discussion were the chaiii-bank movement and 
methods for improving bank iiiuiiagcmcnt The 
general national ofiicers elected for 1929-30 
were President, John G Lonsdale, president 
of the Mercttiitile-Cuiumercc Bank and Trust 
Company, St Louis, hrst vice president. Borne 
G Stephenson, vice piesident of the St. Joseph 
County Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind , second 
vice pTCBideiit, Harry J. Haas, vice piesidcnt of 
the First National Bank, Philadelphia , treasurer, 
Grant McPherrin, president of the Central State 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary, William G. 
Fitzwilson The continuing activities of the asso- 
ciation are carried on by a ]>erinanciit stall, func- 
tioning in the national headquartcis at 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, under the 
direction of the executive inanagei, h'led N 
Shepherd 

BANKS AND BANKING The year 1029 was 
a {iciiod of exceptional imiioitance and signif- 
icance 111 cniinection with all banking, and par- 
ticularly that of the United States, but the out- 
standing featuies of the period do not show on 
the surface, except under veiy close analysis, 
because of the fact that the tuiiiiiig point oi the 
yeai came dm mg the latci months of the autumn, 
so that time was not given foi the ellect of iiii- 
portaiit changes in conditions to show itself 
Oil the surface, the chaiactcnstics of the twelve 
months were chielly a continuation ot the ex- 
pansion movement, which had carried matU'rs 
so far ahead dm mg the i>iecediiig two years 
Aftei the close of October, veiy gieut changes iii 
assets and liabilities occurred, as a icsult of the 
panic that bioke out on the 23d of that month 
These changes were cliieily sirn m an immense 
exaggeiatioii of loans, paiticuluily loans on 
securities, but the immediate effects of this gieat 
change were short-lived, and within thiee weeks, 
figures had sunk back to about the level of the 
pre-panic period. They coiitiiiu* 1 !._ the le- 

mainder of the year in a nearly -'ii' i i,\ condi- 
tion, but factors tending to force a gi eater 
development of liquidity had now come into 
opeiation, and towaid the close oi the twelve- 
month, symptoms of change had begun to make 
themselves apparent, whose full meaning, how- 
ever, was not yet positively deteiiiimed at the 
close of December. 

National Banks. The National Banking Sys- 
tem did not leveal very gieat changes from the 
aituatioii at the close of 1928, although it had 
become appaieut early in the year that the same 
inilueuccs which were leading to the sliimkage, 
relatively speaking, of the national banks, and 
which had produced the McFaddeii Act ot Fob 
25, 1027, were still at woik and undergoing no 
mateiial alteration. According to the repoii ot 
the Coinptrullei of the Cuircncy, published im- 
mediately upon tlic asseinbliiig of Congiess in 
December, the total number of associations exist- 
ing at the close of the report year (Oct 31, 1929) 
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was about 201 less than a year earlier As against year, the total number being granted such pow- 
the year 1928, when there had been a growth of ers during the twelvemonth being 09, while trust 
$1,200,000,000 in resources, a reverse movement assi'ts had increased $040,000,000, or 28 02 per 
occurred in the year 1029, the aggregate of re* cent. 

CHANGES IN NATIONAL BANK POSITION 
f/n thoiuandt of dollars] 






Per cent in 


Per cent in 



June SO, 

June SO, crease f-f ) or 

June 80, 

crease (4-) or 



1924 

102S 

decrease ( — ) 

1920 

decrease ( — ) 





Kvnee June 


Since June 





30, 1924 


30, 1925 

Demand deposits 


9,593.250 

10.430,254 -f 8 72 

10,778,603 

4-3 34 

Time dopositH 


6,259,933 

5,924,6.58 -f 12 64 

0. i 1.1.809 

4-6 57 

Loans and diseounts “ 


11,978,728 

12.674.067 -f 5 80 

1 1,417,674 

4 5 87 

United States and other 

bonds, 






Htocks, etc 


5,142,328 

5.730.444 -f 11 44 

5,842,253 

41 95 

Lawful leserve with Federal Re 






serve hanks 


1,198,670 

1..726,864 -bl0 60 

1,381,171 

4 4 09 




Per cent in- 

Per cent in 

Per rent in 



June SO, 

crease (4-) or 

June SO, crease (-]-) 

or June 29, 

crease (4) or 



1927 

deerease ( — ) 

1928 decrease ( - 

-) 1929 

decrease ( — ) 




since June 

since June 

since June 




30, 1926 

30, 1927 


30,1928 

Demand deposits 


10,923,729 

-f 135 

11,007,795 4- 0 73 

10.504,268 

- 4 54 

Time deposits 


7,315,624 

-f-15 87 

8,296,638 4- 13 41 

8,317,095 

4 0 25 

Losns and discounts ■ 


13.955 696 

-f 4 01 

15,144,995 4- 8 52 

14,801,130 

— 2 27 

United States and other 

bonds. 






storks, etc 


6,393,218 

-f 9 43 

7,147,418 4-11 80 

6,656,535 

— 6 87 

Lawful reserve with Federal Re 






btir\o banka 


1,406.052 

4- 1 80 

1,45.7,383 4- 1 37 

1.741,951 

- 7 46 

“Includes redibconnts 

and customers liability under letters of credit 




BoiiiccR showing a loss of $1,001,170,000 or a re- 
cession of about 3 .'58 per cent Consolidations 
and conibinaf ions weie as before, the chief fac- 
tors in reducing the nnmeiical giowtli of the 
svstem, while an unusual niiinhci of retiiemeiits 
also took place, and failures continued on about 
the same level as pievioiislv, the total numlK*r 
bi'ing sevcnt}-nine, as coinpaiod with 8i\ty-one iii 
1928 

Aecoiding to the American Bankeis' Associa- 
tion, which appointed a commission to studv the 
suliieet e&jiecially, llie yeai was a record hi caking 
pciiud in the development of chain and group 
hanking, it being estimated by the Baiikeis’ As- 
sociation, that nearly 1800* institutions were 
coiiti oiled by groups and chains (at midyear) 
with about $13,000,000,000 of assets, or iieaily 
oiie-ipiai tei of the active (omnieieial bniikiiig 
lesourecs of the Sjstcni The Bankers’ Associa- 
tion dal not state to what extent national lianks 
figuied 111 this group or chain of banking, but 
the indications were that they shared in it to 
the full pioportioii of tlieir numerical stiength, 
while 111 the cities they weie engaged to an un- 
usual degi ee in bringing about combinations and 
mergers which in a good many eases lesulted in 
the aeei'ptaiiee of State cliaiteis, lather than na- 
tional The increasing tendency of national banks 
to take oil trust functions continued during the 


Biief analysis of the condition of national 
lianks IS furiiished in the table in 

which the chief assets am the sys- 

tem aie contrasted for a senes of dates From 
this showing, the eontiniious growth of opera- 
tions eliai aeterihtic during leeciit yeais is seen 
to have bi'en bi ought to a halt and the decline 
both of deposits and of lending opeiations, al- 
ie,idy indicated in bpcuking of leeession of gross 
lesourecs, stands out tonsjiieuously For the re- 
port year 1920, the average eaiiuug ot national 
banks (nieasuusl by capital and surplus) was ap- 
piovimatel^v 8 ]>ei cent, and the total net addi- 
tion to profit was $437,000,000 or about $r»l,- 
000,000 nioi e than the net increase for the preced- 
ing year 

Fedeeal Bereuvl Members The position of 
Federal Reserve member banks, includes, as is 
well known, the facts as to a bod^ oi banks and 
trust companies, winch compi ise not only the na- 
tional banks themselves but also about 1136 in- 
stitutions organiml under state charters In- 
asmuch as this gioii]) of banks includes a large 
fraction of the entire body of assets of comraci- 
cial banks, it affords a rather better reflection 
of actual changes in bank credit, than can be ob- 
tained fioin the national figures alone. The 
weekl,v report now' covers alNiiit 600 lepiesenta- 
tive incmbeis, situated in 100 cities 


SUMMARY OF MEMBER BANK POSITION 


Loans and inveatmentB — total 
Loans — total 
On HOI unties 
All other 

Investmontfl — total 

United Stati‘8 Government necuritieB 
Other aeruritieb 

Reserve with Fedural Reserve Bank^ 

Oabh in vaults 
Net demand depoaita 
Time depohita 
Governmoiit depoHita 
Due from banks 
Due to bankH 

Borrow ingb from Federal RoBorve Banks 


Dec SI, 1929 
$23,163 000,000 

17.649.000. 000 

8.304.000. 000 

9.344.000. 000 

5.614.000. 000 

2.598.000. 000 

2.921.000. 000 

1.726.000. 000 
262,000,000 

14.118.000. 000 

6.787.000. 000 
82,000,000 

1.316.000. 000 

8.150.000. 000 
405,000,000 


Dec 94,1929 
+ $27.7,000.000 • 
■f 844,000,000 • 
+ 373,000,000“ 

— 30 000,000 “ 

— 71,000,000 • 

— 117,000,000 ‘v 

-f 45,000,000 • 
-t- 23,000,000 

— 29,000,000 

•f 529,000,000“ 
+ 04,000,000 

— 10 , 000,000 

+ 194,000,000 
-f 353,000,000 
— 97,000,000 


Jan 2,1929 
+ $428,000,000 
+ 846,000,000 
+ 486,000,000 
-i- 369,000,000 

— 417,000.000 

— 414,000,000 

— 4,000,000 

— 183,000,000 

— 30,000,000 
+ 135,000,000 

— 126,000,000 

— 85,000,000 

— 65,000,000 

— 268.000,000 
— 525,000,000 


-|- Increase 


Decrease. “Dee 24 figures revised. 
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Continuation of the great increase in opera- 
tions of banks in general and particularly in 
loans and discounts, which had previously been 
80 notable, is hcie leflected, notwithstanding, as 
alieady remarked, the powerful factors making 
toward liquidation, which had gone into force 
during the latter part of the autumn It will be 
noted that the aggiegate inciease in loans for 
the yeai was $84(1,000,000, notwithstanding that 
the loan account was already tremendously en- 
larged at the bcgi lining of the year Expansion 
of demand had put this item aliead by 

$185,000,000, even aftei the heavy drafts to 
which the banks had been subjected in Novcmbei 
and December The reduction in the boriow- 
mgs fium Federal Keseive banks reflects the 
status of the liquidation process that had begun 
to take ellect late in the year 

State Bankh and Tuuht Companieh As in 
foi mer years, the development of the state banks 
and trust companies, laii close! v parallel to that 
of national hanks The table hei ewith given, how- 
evei, relates to an earlier peiiod (June 80, 1020), 
and ih therefore not exactly compaiable with the 
figures for Federal lleserve members (which in- 
clude both national and State Ijaiiks and trust 
companies The gieat expansion of loans is note- 
woithy, while the growth of de|)oaits on a 
lower ratio follows the same lines of develop- 
ment as in the case of the national banka. Decline 
of investment holdings m both classes of banks, 
reflects the fact that efloit was being made by 
the leading institutions in both groups to rid 
themselves of some part at least of tlie tremend- 
ous burden of bonds and other securities which 
they had taken on duiing the boom period of tlie 
preceding two yeais Analysis of both state- 
ments, stiongly indicates that a dediiitc turn- 
ing point in the development of the assets and 
liabilities both of state and national institutions 
had been reached in 1920, inflation having been 
earned fully as far as it was at all safe to go 


9 when the rate of discount was raised to 0 per 
cent, an action followed not long afterward by a 
similar measure on the part of the Bank of Eng- 
land. This advance, combined with the acceptance 
restriction, to which reference has already been 
made, was decidedly helpful in ^r'liic.r? the ag- 
gregate commitments of the bank-, il.i, they 
reached the panic ])eiiod, in October, with a sub- 
stantial amount of fi ee resources These had been 
materially augmented by the fact that duiiiig 
the fust ten months of liie year, the Keseive in- 
stitutions gained gold quite steadily, there being 
a net importation to the United States of about 
$175,000,000 

During Novenibei and December, the tide 
turned, and a loss of $112,000,000 occurred. Ke- 
serve banks, however, closed the yeai materially 
stiongei 111 gold than they had been at the out- 
set, notwithstanding that veiy substantial tians- 
feis of gold had been made from New Yoik to 
the interior banks dm iiig and after the panic The 
jiaiiic gave the signal for the abandonment of 
lestiictive policies, and the discount late was 
twice cut, bringing it finally to 4% pel cent 
Meantime, veiv libeial pnicliases ot Tieasuiy 
bills and cei tificates, and of acceptances had 
liecn oidered, and the total volume of these 
classes of paper held by Reserve banks mounted 
rajiidly At the close ot the year, the Keseive 
banks weic holding fully $400,000,000 of ac- 
ceptances tor then own account The situation 
IS lellectiHl 111 the aceoiniianying tabular state- 
ment showing the geneial position of the Ke- 
seivc banks at the beginning and end ot 1929 

One featuie of the veai in Keseive banking, 
which descives to be veiy ciiietully noted, is the 
fact that dm mg the ydu laige witlidiawals of 
fuiidh weie made by toieign bank and individuals 
who had previously sent tliein to the United 
States, with a view to shaiing in the high latcs 
of Intel est wdiich were prevalent heie The pan it 
which biukc out 111 Octulx‘ 1 , caused a gicat sliotk 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITfES OP STATE (COMMERCIAL) SAVINGS, PRI 
VATE BANKS, AND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 
[/n thouaanda of dollar* \ 


ItOTM 


1925 1928 


1927 


1928 


1929 


Loans ■ 

Investments 

Gash 

Capital 

Surplus and undivided profits 
Deposits (individual) 
Resources 


21 , 073,990 

9 , 669,669 

591,681 

1 , 800,276 

2 , 580,134 

80 , 411,030 

87 , 706,174 


22 , 623,107 

9 , 972,888 

636,569 

1 , 860,431 

2 , 858,653 

31 , 789,884 

39 , 577,738 


23 , 348,344 

10 , 861,875 

643,692 

1 , 902,325 

3 , 130,367 

32 , 893,201 

41 , 650,615 


24 , 437,341 

11 , 624,366 

572,732 

1 , 931,666 

3 , 394,758 

33 , 944,265 

43 , 066,089 


26 , 621,803 
10 , 602,203 
521,025 
2 , 169,603 
3,742 528 
34 , 316,418 
44 , 732,277 


* Includinir overdrafts 


Federal Keserve Banks. Federal Reserve 
banks had enteied the year 1029 in a much over- 
expanded condition They had taken on a heavy 
burden of acceptances, and they were also largely 
involved in rediscounts, made dming the period 
when they weie furthering the inflation that hod 
expanded all banks in the United States so 
very greatly dm iiig the two years preceding The 
Reserve banks, soon after the opening of the 
year, began to send out warning letters to their 
members, in which they sharply cautioned the 
latter against new speculative engagements, or 
engagements to assist in maintaining a specula- 
tive position already assumed by clients This 
period of warnings was accompanied by raising 
the rate for buving acceptances, and as a result, 
a large amount of this paper was gradually 
eliminated fiom the portfolios of the banks. The 
climax of the restriction period came on August 


to confidence abroad, and many institutions has- 
tily sent foi then balances Keserve bunks had 
been in the habit of indorsing acceptances for 
foreign banks at a modciutc coninnshion when- 
ever requested They now broadened tins policy, 
and iiidoised a much liiigci numbci of ucce]it- 
ances than at any time in the past At the close 
of the yeai, they had about $500,900,000 of such 
indorsed acceptances, which they were carrying 
111 their vaults in trust foi the account of for- 
eign, ceiitial, and private banka and bankers Re- 
duction of the discount rate toward the close of 
the year had some effect in preventing this out- 
flow of funds, by convincing foreign bankers that 
conditions here weie more conservatively man- 
aged than they had supposed On the other hand, 
however, it tended to stimulate withdrawals in 
certain quarters because of the fact that after the 
panic, lending rates were no longer profitable in 
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RE80UR0EB 

TwelvB Tederal Reserve Banks 


Dee SI, 1089 Dee 84, 1080 Jan 8, 1980 


Gkild with Federal Reserve agents . . 

Gold redemption fund with U S Treasury . . 

$1,676,918,000 

73,287,000 

$1,732,160,000 

73,787,000 

$1,233,332,000 

73,693,000 

Gold held exclusively against Federal Reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 

Gold and gold certificates held by banks 

1,760,205,000 

511.243.000 

695.603.000 

1,805,947,000 

489.879.000 

626.814.000 

1,307,025,000 

685.346.000 

595.256.000 

Total gold reserves 

Reserves other than gold 

2,857,051,000 

158,877,000 

2,821,640,000 

129,106,000 

2,587,627,000 

180,898,000 

Total reserves . . . .... 

Nonreserve cash . ... 

Bills discounted 

Secured by U S Government obligations 

Other bills discounted . . 

3,010,928,000 

81,009,000 

353.569.000 

278.862.000 

2,950,746,000 

61,310,000 

430.556.000 

882.225.000 

2.718,525,000 

83,308,000 

757.461.000 

894.013.000 

Total bills discounted 

Bills bought in open market 

U S Government securities 

Bonds 

Treasury notes 

Oertifioates and bills 

632.421.000 

392.209.000 

76,817,000 

215.604.000 

218.166.000 

762.781.000 

354.948.000 

68,683,000 • 

201.266.000 • 
215,124,000 

1,151,464,000 

484.358.000 

52.666.000 

120.818.000 

70.469.000 

Total U S Goveinment securities 

Other securities 

510,687,000 

12,800,000 

485,048,000 

9,770,000 

248,963,000 

9,885,000 

Total bills and securities 

Due from foioign banks 

Uncollected items 

Bank premises 

All other resources 

1,647,517,000 

721,000 

748,786,000 

67.359.000 

11.275.000 

1,612,637,000 

721,000 

776,546,000 

69.829.000 

11.089.000 

1,889,660,000 

728,000 

826,187,000 

68,591,000 

7,716,000 

Total resources 

$6,458,445,000 

$5,472,278,000 

$5,584,714,000 

LIABILITIES 



Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 

Deposits 

Member bank — leserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 

$1,909,728,000 

2,355,263,000 

28.852.000 
5,710,000 

23.850.000 

$1,989,159,000 

2,330 118,000 
30,671,01)0 
6,580,000 
18,883,000 

$1,829,364,000 

2,493,757,000 
30 999,000 
5,935,000 
88,042,000 

ToUl deposits 

Deferred nvailabilitv items 

Capital paid in 

Surplus 

All other liabilities 

2,413,675,000 

672.922.000 

170.973.000 

276.936.000 
14,216,000 

2,375,211,000 

634.746.000 

170.760.000 

254.398.000 
48,604,000 

2,563,783,000 

776.626.000 

146.952.000 

254.898.000 
18,641,000 

Total liabilities 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve 
note liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign corre- 
spondents 

$5,458,445,000 

69 6% 

$547,962,000 

$5,472,278,000 

67 6% 

$540,863,000 

$5,584,714,000 

61 9% 

$325,064,000 


oRovised 


the Now Yoik markot, ho tliat hotter rottirns 
could be earned in almost any Eurof)ean market 
Bank Credit Boferenee has already been made 
to the panic of 1929, but a somewhat further ex- 
planation 18 neeessaij, with a view to in.iking 
clear the iiitei -relation of bank ciedit with the 
investment situation So-called brokeis’ loans, 
or loans on seeurifies, made bv banks to bi'okeis 
had been inci easing veiy rapidly, throughout the 
year 1928, but aRsurance had lieen given by 
the Federal Reserve authorities that they were 
not dangerously high Fiom the beginning of 1929 
onward, these loans eoiitinued to expand, the 
total as reported by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, eventually reaching a figure near $8,550,- 
000,000 in Septembei Iinmediiifely upon the out- 
break of the panic, heavy withdrawals ot call 
funds weie made by non-banking leiidcis, while 
the banks themselves found it iieeesisaiy to absoib 
a laige pait of these loans The result was a tre- 
mendous process of shifting, while at the same 
time the rapid decline of stock prices reduced 
brokers’ loans veiy greatly and eontinucd to cut 
them back throughout the* remaindei of the year, 
the final total being neaily $4,000,000,000 less 
than at the bi 2 ’ n’lir of the twelvemonth It 
should be noted iiiiii iia* growth in brokers’ loans 


was paralleled by a similar growth of loans based 
on secuiities tliiuughout the whole body of banks 
of the country These loans undoubtedly con- 
stituted a great menace to liquidity and weie 
perhaps the outstanding feature of financial dis- 
cussion duiiiig the year The following figures 
repoited by the New Yoik Stock Exchange tiacc 
the development of the loan account 

BROKERS’ LOANS, 1920 

Demand Time Toted 

Dec 31 $3,376,420,785 $613,089,488 $3,989,510,278 

Nov 30 ,3,297,293,032 719,305,737 4,016,598,769 

Oct 81. 6,238,028,979 870,795,889 6,108,824,868 

Sept 30 7,881,991,264 717,302,710 8,549,383,079 

Auk 31. 7,161,977,972 719,641,464 7,881,619,420 

,Tuly 31 6,870,142,664 603,651,630 7,473,794,294 

June 29. 6,444,450,079 626,762,195 7,071,221,275 

May 31 6,009,920,475 565,217,460 6,665,137,925 

April 80. 6,203,712,115 571,218,280 6,774,930,395 

Mar 30. 6,209,988,520 594,458,888 6,804,457,408 

Feb 28 5,048,149,410 730,396,507 6,678,545,017 

Jan 31 6,982,672,410 752,491,801 6,736,164,242 


Bank FAn-URES There had been a decided re- 
cession in bank failures during the year 1928, 
and it had been expected that returns for 1929 
would show a still further movement toward 
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normal. Instead of that, the tendency of bank 
fai lilies was to luciease quite materially, and the 
failuics appeared to be growing more numerous 
among the larger banks, rather than, as in former 
years, primarily among the smaller Experience 
showed that the so-called remedies proposed by 
the American Bankers’ Association a year ear- 
lier were of no avail and towaid the close of the 
year it began to be fieely said by bankers that 
there would be no definite improvement m tlie 
failure situation except for the weeding out of 
weak banks through amalgamation with stronger 
institutions, eithei under group banking, chain 
banking, or undei some modified system of chain 
banking The accompanying liguies summarize 
the development of the failure situation during 
the }car 1029 

BANK SUSPENSIONS, BY CLASS OP BANK 


[Amounta tn thovaanda of doUar8\ 


All banka M amber banka Non member 


Uonth 

Num 

Total 

Num- 

Total 

banka 

Num- Total 


bar 

ile- 

ber 

de- 

her 

de- 



poaita 


poaita 


poada 

1927 

32 mos , 

GG2 

193.891 

124 

66,336 

538 

127,655 

1028 

January 

61 

12,721 

8 

3,466 

46 

9,265 

Febiuary 

50 

20,767 

11 

10,082 

30 

10,68.6 

March 

65 

I0.44J 

9 

4,373 

56 

16,070 

April 

May 

44 

9,910 

G 

3,301 

38 

6,640 

29 

G,9G8 

6 

2,287 

24 

4,681 

June . 

. 28 

16,209 

2 

1,699 

26 

13,510 

July 

24 

G,076 

2 

468 

22 

6,608 

Augubt 

. 21 

G,927 

4 

2,493 

17 

4,414 

September . 

20 

8,849 

4 

3,800 

lb 

5.043 

October 

41 

9,011 

3 

803 

38 

8,20h 

November 

72 

24,784 

9 

11,021 

03 

18,763 

7,157 

December 

. 44 

11,070 

10 

3,919 

34 

Total. 

12 mos , 

491 

138,642 

73 

42,240 

418 

96,402 

1929 

January . . , 

, 64 

17,905 

6 

10,168 

48 

7,747 

February 

bO 

2 1,498 

14 

4,924 

46 

18,574 

March 

49 

8,449 

8 

2,490 

43 

.6,850 

April 

29 

9,1G2 

4 

1,922 

26 

7,240 

Afay 

110 

34,210 

7 

4,912 

103 

20,307 

June 

48 

21,274 

7 

3,353 

41 

18,371 

July 

. G9 

70,426 

11 

24,136 

68 

46,290 

AugUbt . 
September 

17 

7,912 

3 

1,005 

14 

6,907 

dO 

10,242 

3 

1,320 

36 

8,916 

October 

. 4 i 

13,964 

6 

4,609 

38 

9,455 

November . , 

. GO 

24,609 

4 

2,319 

65 

22,290 

December 

60 

15,469 

9 

3,029 

41 

12,430 


Branch Banking A very decided change of 
oi>iiiion with refeience to braiieh banking was to 
be noted duiing the jear 1929 The two jeais 
pi 101 to the opening of 1929 hud been a transi- 
tion ]>eriod, in which theie was un inclination to 
teinpoiize with the whole subject With the open- 
ing of the jeai, howevei, u taiily definite shift 
of view began to make itself felt No definite 
advance in the brunch situation was obscivable, 
and little piogiess uiidei the MaeFadden J^aw, 
which had allowed the establishment of city 
bianclies, was observable For the entiie }ear 
1929, a total of new blanches amounting to 173 
was authorized, but at the close of the year, the 
Comptroller of the Ciinency iii surveying the 
situation had to note that some eighty-six 
branches, established under the MaeFadden Law 
had been closed, and that the total remaining in 
existence was only 1001 Although his predeces- 
soiB in ofiice had been vigoiously opposed to 
branch banking, the conipti oiler now took a dif- 
ferent attitude and in his rcpoit to Congress he 
made his appearance as a frank advocate of 


blanch banking, definitely requesting that Con- 
gioss should auLlioii/e banks to establish branches 
practically anywhere within their own Federal 
lieserve distiict Such action he asserted, would 
undoubtedly result in affording the community 
a better and safci banking system, and would 
probably tend to hold in the national system a 
good many banks which would otherwise leave 
it The change of fioiit thus indicated was too ex- 
treme to peimit any immediate action to take 
place ill Congress, and at the close of the year, 
legislatois were still discussing the best course 
to be adopted. 

International Belationh One sti iking de- 
velopment in international relations nude its 
appeal aiice in 1929 As the result of the Pans 
coiifeiences on repaiutious diiiing the months 
of Febiuary and later, there had been developed 
a plan for an intci national bank, whose purpose 
it would be to take ovci the task of supervising 
lepaiatioiis payments, but which w'ould also 
seive as a joint agency for the ceiitial banks of 
the woild, and foi the cleat ance of accounts 
among them, us well as the establishment of a 
centialircd raaiiugement of their gold It was 
pioposed that this bank should be capitalized 
fiom coiiti ibutions made fiom the central banks 
oi scveial couiitiies, oi which the United States 
was to be one, but tlie plan met with the piompt 
oppobitioii of PiChident Hoover, and uiinouiice- 
meiit vViis made that the Fedeial lleseive Sjs- 
teiii would not lie i>ei milted to jiaiticipiite l-.ater 
eoniei dices lesiilted in the acceptance ot the in- 
teiiution.il Bunk ])lun by piaetically all coun- 
tiies except the United St.ites, so that .it the 
close of the year iniitteis weie in a pobition to 
pKKecd Americdii liunkers having been fieelv 
diawii into the conteiences, it was asminied that 
ill bonie way they would see to it that the le- 
boiiiees of ledeial Bcbcive banks wcie connected 
wuth, oi made available to, the new bank 
Othei than this, and the continued withdiawal 
ot foieign turnis pievioiisly deposited in the 
Uniti'd States, aftei the p.inic, the iiiternatioiul 
bunking lelations of the United .Stales vvcie lit- 
tle ulteied 

CoMii'iioNS A'l CiosE OK ^ EAR The main jnob- 
leiiis at the close ol the yeai in the American 
banking community weie laigelv conceined with 
the final lesnltb of the panic, and the fact that 
eountiy banks had been bo little able to liquidate 
then loans on seem ilies The CMbteiice ot a heavy 
diaft on the gold of the nation, and the prospect 
of btill largei shipments, nntuinlly tended to 
cause doubt as to tlie extent to wliieli this move- 
ment would go, and it was leali/ed that, should 
it continue, as expected, the ollect might easily 
be to bung about a lathei embairabsiiig lui low- 
ing ot the bunking leserve oi the countiy, ulicady 
bo small, 1 dative to the total stiuctuie ot bank 
Cl edit as a icsult of the tieiiieiidous expansion 
of the dojiobits and loans of local banks On the 
othci hand, the brokers’-loan situation had been 
laigely collected, and the woist of the teius cn- 
tci tamed at the dose ot the year 1928 realized 
The chief unfavoiablc expectation for the future, 
witli the opening of the yeai 1930, was thus uat- 
uially been in the possible giowtli of bank failures 
on a seiious scale, due to prospective inability 
to liquidate 

BANNABD, Otto Tremont American lawyer 
and banker, died at sea, Jan ](>, 1929 Boii^ in 
Biooklyn, N Y, Apr 28, 1854, he was gradua- 
ated fiom Yale in 1876, and from the law school 
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of Columbia University in 1878 Being admitted 
to the bar, he piacticed m New York until 1880, 
when ho was appointed vice president of the 
Dolphin Jute Mills, becoming piesident the fol- 
lowing year He entered banking in 1803, as 
president of the Continental Ti ust Company, and 
when that concern merged with the New York 
Security and Tiust Company, Mr. Bunnard was 
made ])icsideiit, remaining with the firm as chair- 
muii of the advisoiy committee until his death 
He also served as diicetor of tlie Dolphin .lute 
Mills, the llerring-llall-Marvin Sale Company, 
tlie Niagara Fire Jnsuiance Company, and the 
MctiopoJitnn Liic Jnsuiance Company, and he 
was a tiustce of the C'ommonwealth Fund, and a 
member of the Board ot Education of New Yoik 
for two yeais He was president of the National 
Employment Exchange, oigaiiizcd in li)0!), and in 
July, 1918, was appointed chairman of the ad- 
viboiy committee to the alien propel ty custodian 
Ml Bniiuaid was defeated as the Kepublican 
candidate for mayor in 1900. Interested in chai- 
ity woik, he served as vice piesident of tlie Chai- 
ity Organization Society of New York, and as 
tiustee of the Pi evident Ixian Socict.v, and in 
1910 he icpiesented the American Bed Cross and 
the wai relief committee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the Balkan States He was a fel- 
low of the Corporation ol Yale University until 
1928 The honoraiy MA degiee was conferred 
on him by that institution in 1908, and the LL.D 
degiec ' f'’' \ in 1924. 

BA1‘'J Ibi'S I i 1929 theie were in the United 
States 14 gioups eoiupiisod in the denomination 
known as Baptist, which niaintuins that baptism 
should be admiiiihtcied to believcis onlv and 
genoially by immeiision The liibt Baptist Chinch 
111 Ameiica ]iiobably vias estublibhed by Rogei 
\\illiamb 111 Piovideiiee, R I , in 1039, although 
this lioiioi IS elainicd by the Fust Bajitibt Chuich 
of Newpoit, B 1 , oiguni/ed the banie yeai oi 
shoitly alter As a lesult ol political dilleieiices, 
and paiticiilaily on account of the question of 
slaveiv ]>iioi to the Civil ^^aI, the Southeiii 
Baptisis witlidiew lioin the national oigaiiuutioii 
111 1843, foiiniiig the ISouthein Baptist Conven- 
tion, which, since that time, has lumtioned not 
as a new deiioiiiination but as an oigani/ation 
foi the iiuipobe ot dii citing nushionaiy and geii- 
eial evangelistic woik in the White Baptist 
eliuicJies ol the Nouthein States The National 
Baptibt Coiivention, lepiesenliiig the Negro 
chuiclies, w'as tuinied in 1880 Other divisions 
weie known us Piimitiie, (ieiieial, Regulai, and 
United Baptists 

Aecoiding to the American Jiapiist Icai Book, 
1929-30, theie weie in the United States in 1929 
a total of .'>3,00.1 chin dies of the Northein, Soutli- 
ein, and National (Negro) Baptist t oiiventions, 
with 30,477 Ol dallied ministeis and 2008 local 
asboeiatioiis Baptisms dining the ^eai niinibeied 
319,911, makiii" the total membeiship 8,729,023 
Nundii^ schools nunibeied 47,233, with an einoll- 
nient ot .'),lo2,010 jiupils Chiiieh piopeity was 
valued at il>471,479.200, and coiitiibutions 
amounted to .'^70, 138,298, of which $02,443,744 
was loi cuiieiit expenses and .>13,992, .>34 foi 
benelicence The chinches aie congiegutionul ni 
liolit}, tiuh chuieh being -oit u igii us to its own 
discipline and woi ship Appliuii.l*. loi the uiinib- 
tiy aie licensed to pieaeh by the dandies ui 
which they hold membeiship 

Noktiilun Baii'iht Convention In 1929 the 
Noitlicru Baptist Convention, composed of 37 


conventions in 36 States, reported 429 local as- 
sociations, 8213 chuielies, 8805 oidanied miuis- 
teis, 61,147 baptisms during the year, 1,404,085 
members, 7343 fjunday schools, 1,159,447 Sun- 
day-school pupils, and couti ibutions ainountnig 
to $33,087,577. The twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of tlie Noithern Baptist Conventiou was 
held 111 Denvei, Colo, June 14-18, 1929, the gen- 
01 al theme being “A Cliiist-like World” This 
convention marked the tenth aninvcisaiy of the 
New Woild Movement which was ] 

111 1919 The keynote addiess was gin.ii Di 
Avery A Shaw, piesident of Denison Univcisity 
Othei important speakeis were Bishop F J 
McConnell oi the Methodist Ejiiseojial Church, 
president of the Fedeial Council of Chuichcs of 
Chiist ill America, Mis llunore W illsie Moiiow, 
authui of Bploidor of Uod, a new biogiaphy 
of Adoinrani and Ann llasseltine Judson, and 
Dr J C Massce on “J<]varigelism for a Chiist- 
like World” The ollicers elected for 1929 weie: 
Piesident, Dr Alton L Millei of Boston, Mass , 
fiist vice piesident, Pi of David J Evans ol Col- 
gate-liochester Divinity School, Roehcbtei, N 
V , second vice president, Matlison B Jones of 
Clendale, Calif , • ■ . ■ ’ ' sceietaiy, the 

Rev Maurice A Le ■ I* Mass , lecoid- 

ing bccietary, the Rev Claieiiee M Callup of 
Providence, R I , btatistical secietaiy, the Rev. 
Charles A W’alkei of Doiei. Del , and tieasiiiei. 
On in R Judd ol Now V’ork City The next annual 
meeting was to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
28--June 2, 1930 

In 1929 the Northern Baptist Convention 
maintained 59 educational institutions, mcliiding 

II theological seminaries, 7 tiaining schools, 22 
colleges, 3 junioi colleges, and lb academies. 
These institutions in 1928 had 3(>,2r)i> students, 
2204 lustructois, 542 buildings, piopcity aggre- 
gating ,$78,739,292 in value, indowments valued 
at $107,092,902, and an annual income lot the 
jeai ol $14,388,873 The loicjgn-missioii held of 
the Noithern Baptist Coiivcntioii included Bur- 
ma, Assam, South India, Beiigal-Oi issa, South 
China, East China, West Cliiiiu, Japan, Belgian 
Congo, and the Philippine Islands, 723 luissioii- 
aries working at 120 btalioiis In 1927 cliuiehcs 
iiumbeied 2368 with 282,737 membcis, native 
wuikeis, 9890, schools, 3903 with an eniollment 
of 149,377 pupils, and hospitals and dispensai les, 
113 w'Jtli a total of 24,404 in-patieuts and 283, 
227 out-paticnts 

111 December, 1928, John D Rockefeller, Jr, 
gave $1,000,000 each to the W^oiuaii’s Amorieaii 
Baptibt Home Mission Society and to the 
Woman's Ainciicau Baptist Foieign Mission 
Society to luithei Baptist missions The held of 
the home mission societies included, in addition 
to the United States and its dejiendencies, Mex- 
ico, the West indies, Ceiitial Amciica, and South 
Aiueiiea. Their gicsitest uitivit^ was among the 
Negioes, Indians, and new Aniei leans The de- 
nomination also maintained six hospitals, the 
laigest being the New England Baptist Hospital 

III Boston and the Noithwestei ii Baptist Hos- 
pital 111 St Paul , 20 hoiiu's foi the aged , and 13 
childien’s homes The oilieial peiiodieiil of the 
Noithein Baptist Convention is The Baptist 
(Chicago), othei denuiiimatioiial pupeis aic the 
Wat chman-Bxa mini r (New \oik Citv), Bap- 
tist Obsener (Indianapolis), Baptist Banner 
(Paikeisbiiig, W Va.), and Baptist Record 
(Pella, Iowa) lieadquaiteis of the Anieiican 
Baptist Publication Society are in Pliiladelphiu. 
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SoiTTUEiiN JJaftist CONVENTION lu the South- 
ern Baptist Handbook, 1929, there were reported 
17 State conventions, 24,274 churches, 22,700 or- 
dained nunisteris, 183,020 baptisms during the 
year, 3,705,870 members, 21,309 Sunday schools, 
2,797,120 Suiiddy-school pupils, 22,850 Baptist 
Young Peojde’a TTnions with a membcrsliip of 
500,504, coiiiribiitinns totaling $39,927,910, and 
ehuicb piopeity valued at $205,705,949 The re- 
ceipts of tlie boards of the convention in 1929 
weic aia follows Southern Baptist Foreign Alis- 
Bioiis Board (llichmond, Va ), $1,428,606, South- 
ern Ba]>tist TToriie Afissions Boaid (Atlanta, 
Ca ), $854,184, Sunday-school board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention (Nashville, Tenn ), 
$1,950,202, and iiiiiiisters’ lelief and annuity 
boaid (Dallas, Tevas), $400,208 The denomina- 
tion niuintained 99 bchools and colleges, includ- 
ing 5 theological schools, 31 senior colleges, 28 
junior colleges, and 35 academies, with a total 
eiiiolhnent ot 30,948 students, 1841 instructors, 
endowment valued at $19,977,702, and property 
valued at $40,130,689 It also reported 26 hos- 
pitals (two fosteicd by the Southern Baptist 
Convention and 24 by the State conventions) 
valued at $15,122,740 and .i ■ -’.M ■ - 81,921 
patients duiing the yeai , " < ■ - homes 

with a inojicity value of $5,740,971 and accom- 
modating 4588 clnldicn, and 3 homes for the 
aged 

Some far-ieathing changes, both in the organi- 
zation and 111 tlic leadership oi the Sou&em 
Bajitists, took place in 1929 Owing to the defal- 
cation 111 1928 of the tieasuier of the home mis- 
sions boaid, there was brought about a com- 
plete change of the iiersoniiel of the diiectois, as 
well as of then methods of operating the board. 
Another change ordeied by the convention was 
the setting tip of a ininiinum-operating budget 
to be based upon definite and specified amounts 
of money to be given to certain objects, lather 
tlian 1 dying upon ceitain fixed percentages of 
the total receipts, to take care of the causes and 
institutions of the conventiton A third radical 
change was the convention’s decision to ask that 
the State convention and the churches, beginning 
Jan 1, 1929, should forward all funds for South- 
wide or woild-wide causes directly to the execu- 
tive coiiimittee in Nashville, Tenn The following 
offaeers weie elected at the 1929 session of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, held in Memphis, 
Term , May 9-1 2 President, Dr. George W 
Truett, Dallas, Tex , vice presidents. Dr. W A. 
Hewett. Jackson, Aliss , Dr J G Hardy, Belton, 
Tex , M P. Ijove, Hattiesburg, Miss ; and the 
Rev W C Reeves, Hot Springs, Ark , secretaries. 
Dr. llight C Moore, Nashville, Tenn, and J 
Henry Burnett, Macon, Ga 

National, Baptist Convention (Negro). In 
1924 there was reported for the National Bap- 
tist Convention 728 local associations in 30 
States, 21,712 chuiches, 17,743 ordained min- 
istcis, a constituency of 3,515,.542 members, of 
whom probably 75,000 weie baptized during the 
year, 17,592 Sunday schools with an enrollment 
of 1,448,259 pupils, and contributions amounting 
to $3,537,600 Could statistics have been cor- 
rectly leportcd, they would have revealed a 
Negro Baptist constituency approximating 
5,000,000 

OriiEU Groups In addition to several unor- 
ganized groups of foieign-speaking Baptists in 
the United States, theie were the following or- 
ganized bodies which held their own conferences: 


German, Swedish, French-speaking Baptists of 
New England, Finnish Baptist Mission Union, 
American Magyar (Hungarian), Italian, Danish, 
Norwegian, Czechoslovak, Polish, Rumanian, 
Portuguese, and Russian-Ukrainian conferences. 
Spatlish-speaking (Mexican) Baptists were well 
organized in some sections. North and South; 
and there were unorganized bodies of Chinese and 
Japanese Baptists Statistics for these bodies in 
1029 were as follows* Churches, 979, ministers, 
848, baptisms, 4436, membership, 92,264, Bible 
schools, 941, Biblo-school enrollment, 90,758; 
propel ty valuation, $12,366,700; and contribu- 
tions, $2,429, .505 

Smaller branches of the denomination, differ- 
ing in various respects from the main branches 
of the cliurcii, included the following Baptists. 
Gencial Siv-pimciple, Seventh-day, Free Will, 
United American Free Will (Colored), Free Will 
(Bulloekiles), General, Separate, Regular, 
United, Duck River, Primitive, Colored Primi- 
tive, Two-Seed-m-the-Spirit Predestinanan, In- 
dependent Baptist Church of America, and Amer- 
ican Baptist Association The total numlier of 
members, nrrordir£r to the Federal Census of 
Religious (>: 1926, was 429,955. See also 

Bapti&ts, Free 

In the Dominion of Canada there were three 
conventions . that of Ontario and Quebec ; that of 
the Maritime Provinces, including New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island , 
and the Western Baptist Union, embracing 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Biitisli 
Columbia In these conveiitiuns in 1929. theie 
were 1260 churches, witli 883 ordained ministers, 
141,384 members, 4805 having been baptized dur- 
ing the year, and 1163 Sunday schools with an 
enrollment of 108,542 pupils Property valuation, 
exclusive of Ontario and Quetoc, aggregated 
$5,822,200, and contributions for the year 
amounted to $2,567,237, of which $2,000,386 was 
devoted to current expenses and $566,851 to mis- 
sionaiy beneficence In Mexico, tliere were 92 
churches, 75 ordained ministers, and 6107 mem- 
bers, of whom 562 were baptized during the year 

The Baptist World Alliance, which was or- 
ganized 111 1905, meets eveiy five years A niei*t- 
iiig was held in Toionto, Canada, m July, 1928 
The relationship of the World Alliance to the 
Baptist churches is purely advisoiy, its purpose 
IS the discussion of inteiests common to the de- 
nomination The British Hand Book for 1929 pre- 
pared the following statistics of the denomina- 
tion in 1928 


Ohurehea Mvnutera 


America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Australasia 


68,030 

8,157 

8,231 

1.247 

474 


50,078 

4,790 

1,645 

390 


Member* 

8,931,056 

1,630,366 

859,160 

78,761 

34,088 


71,139 58,105 11,040,321 


BAPTISTS, Free A branch of the Baptist 
denomination, which by 1929 had practically com- 
pleted its policy of merging with the Northern 
Baptist Convention There was but little inde- 
pendent activity of the Free Baptists, yet the 
General Conference of the Free Baptists, the na- 
tional incorporated organization, still preserved 
its legal existence and powers Estates in which 
life interests terminated or other entailments 
were removed were still coming to its treasury. 
The majority of Free Baptist ministers, churches, 
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and members were included in the enumeration 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. Alfred Wil- 
liams Anthony was serving as corresponding 
secretary and treasurer. See Baftistb 

BAB ASSOCIATION, Amebican A national 
association organized in 1878 to advance the 
science of jurisprudence, the administration of 
justice, harmony in legislation, and the observ- 
ance of legal precedents throughout the United 
States, as well as to uphold the legal profession 
and pi omote good understanding among its mem- 
bers The fifty-second annual meeting was held 
Oct 23 to 23, 1929, in Memiihis, Tenn , and was 
attended by more than 2200 delegates The retir- 
ing president, Gurney E Newlin of Los Angeles, 
in his opening address, “Conservation of the 
Traditions of the Legal Profession,” struck the 
keynote of the convention To raise the ethical 
standaids of the liar and qualifications for ad- 
mission, and to simplify and lessen the lawyer’s 
task by more uniform laws and lawful methods of 
law enforcement and more eircctive tnal-by-jiiry 
procediiie The address of the Hon Newton D 
Baker, former Secretary of ^^ar, “The World 
Court,*’ piovided a valuable summary of the his- 
torical setting of the idea and a clear statement 
regarding the American reservation as to advi- 
sory opinions Hon Walter Simons, former Presi- 
dent of the Supiemc Court of the Geinian lie- 
public, ga\e renewed evidence of his undei stand- 
ing and appreciation of Anieiican constitutional 
ariangcments in his address, “The Relation of 
the German Judicial y to the Evccutive and Legis- 
lative Branches*’ The lecognizud inijioi lance of 
proper educational lequiroments for admission to 
the study of law and the bar was attested hv the 
symposium conducted by Judge William C Cole- 
man of the Fedcial District Court, Baltimore, 
Wd , Emorv K Buckner of the New Yoik bar, 
and Dean H W Arant of the Ohio Uinveisity 
School of Law 

Among the decisions reached by the associa- 
tion on the various pioposals submitted to it by 
the executive committee and the sections weie 
the following The adoption of a resolution con- 
demning the conduct of law schools tor com- 
mercial purposes, favoring making p8>cliiatric 
facilities available for criminal and con ectional 
couits, leailirniing its stand in favor of a legal 
and fair niethiKl of settling the disputes arising 
in industrial controversies connected with in- 
terstate commerce, expressing its apiiroval of 
the cieatiuii of the Picsident’s Commisbioii on 
Law Obseivuiice and J^w Eiifoi cement , uppiov- 
iiig the view of Uie committee on intci national 
law that the protocol of jurists seemed to ofler 
full protection to American interests in the mat- 
ter of advisory opinions, and appioving a uni- 
torm securities act and amendnieiits to tlic uiii- 
foini vehicle act Reports submitted and adopted 
at the convention included those of the couter- 
cnces of conimissioneis on uniform State laws 
and of bar association delegates, those of the 
sections on criminal law and criminology, legal 
education and admissions to the bar, mineral 
law, patent, trade-mark and copyright law, pub- 
lic-utility law, those of the standing committees 
on admiralty and maritime law, aeronautical 
law, American citi/enship, commcicc, commercial 
law and Imnkruptcy, insurance law, international 
law, jurispiudence and law reform, legal aid, 
noteworthy changes in statute law, professional 
ethics and giievances, radio law, and those of 
special committees on division of the eighth cir- 


cuit, Federal taxation, judicial salaries, removal 
of government liens on real estate, and uniform 
judicial procedure 

The total membership of the association in 
1929 was 27,620 The officers elected for 1929-30 
were Henry Upson Sims of Birmingham, Ala , 
president, John 11. Voorhees of Sioux Falls, S. 
D, reelected treasurer, and William P Mac- 
Gracken, Jr , of Chu'ago, reelected secretary 
The headquarters of the organization are at 209 
South LaSalle Stieet, Chicago See Cbime. 

BABBA'DOS An island colony of Great Brit- 
ain, lying to the east of the Windward Islands, 
the most easteily of the Cariblican Islands The 
area is 16b squaie miles and the population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1921, 156,312; estimated, 
Jan 1, 1928, 168,299 The cj[>ita] and chief city 
IS Bridgetown, with a population of 13,486 In 
1927 the average attendance in the elementary 
schools was 14,049 out of an enrollment of 22,- 
732 Biiths (1927), 5317, deaths, .3401 

In 1927-28 the imports totaled £2,300,108, ex- 
ports, £1,603,531, levcmic, £414,884, expend- 
iture, £481,252, and the public debt, £585,000 
The priiuipal imports in 1927 were cotton mauu- 
factuies, fertilizer, fioiir, rice, diied fish, lumber 
and shingles; the piincipal exports were sugar, 
molasses, rum, raw cotton The trade of the is- 
land was principally with the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Canada A governor ad- 
ministers the afiaiis of the island with the as- 
sistance of an executive council, an executive 
committee, a council of nine members 

appointed by : ■ K * . and an assembly of 24 
monibeis elected annually by the people Gov- 
einor in 1929, Sii W C F Robertson 

BABCBLONA INTERNATIONAL EXPO- 
SITION. See Expositions 

BABING, John See Knv ?n^.RTOKE, Second 
Baron of 

BABLEY. The barley pioduction in 1929 of 
30 countries reporting tci the Intel national Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, not including the 
Soviet Republics and South American countries, 
was estimated at 1,335,109,000 bushels, a de- 
cicasc of 1 7 per cent below the yield of 1928 and 
an mciease of 20 8 pei cent abc" ’,t/. 

production for the five yeais ■■•‘7 I \ 

area in these countries was 57,008,000 acres, 
which was 5 8 per cent above the area of 1928 
and 20 7 per cent abov^e the fivc-vcni average The 
yields of the leading barley-producing countries, 
exclusive of the United States, were as follows 
CJerninny, 137,583,000 bushels, Rumania, 125,- 
71 7,000 ! Canada, 100,407,000 Spam, 97,109,000, 
and Japan, 80,257,000 The Soviet Hcpnblics usu- 
ally rank next to the United States in jiroduction 
Argentina, hv far the most inipoitant barley- 
growing couiitiy of South Ameiica, jiroduced in 
1928—21) neail^v 17,000,000 luishels on an aiea of 
1,462,000 acics 

The estimates hv the Dejiai tment of Agri- 
culture of barley production in the United States 
were .307,105,000 bushels for 1029 and .3.)7,487,000 
bushels for 1928, ns conijiaiod with u five-year 
average of 208,783,000 bushels The increase in 
aoieagc fioni 1928 to 1929 was considerablv 
below the large inci eases in seveial earlier vears 
In 1927 tlie urea Iiarvobted was 9,476,000 acres, 
as against 12,598,000 acres in 1928 and 13,212,- 
000 acres in 1929 The average vield was only 
23 2 bushels per acie, or 5 2 bushels below that 
of 1928 The average farm price on Dec 1 , 1929, 
was 55 cents per bushel, or practically the same 
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as in the prr(*'’diTiff year On this basis, the 
total value ilie emp was $108,807,000, whieh 
was $28,652,000 below that of the crop of 1928 

Tlie production for the year of the leading bar- 
ley-growing States, among the 35 reporting 
yields, was as follows Minnesota, 59,400,000 
bushels. South Dakota. 37,206,000, North Dei- 
kota, 30,210,000, California, 29,303,000, Wis- 
consin, 22,848,000, Town, 19,581,000; Nebraska, 

18.892.000, Colorado, 13,671,000, Kansas, 12,- 

404.000, and Illinois, 12,084 000 The produc- 
tion of all other States was placed at less than 

10.000. 000, liiibhels The average yield per acre 
in the repoiting States ranged from 14 2 bushels 
in North Dakota to 40 bushels in Utah Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929 the 
United States exported 56,900,000 bushels valued 
at $48,009,000 The scab disease of bailev caused 
losses in 1928 in sections of the Corn Belt States 
and the feeding of the scabbed grain to hogs was 
found to produce digestive troubles, 

BABNABD COLLEGE. See Coliimiii\ Uni- 

VEliaiTT 

BABBY, Commodore John, Anniversary 
See CELEIlRATIONfl 

BASEBALL The major league baseball eon- 
tests in 1929 were without interest, as the Phila- 
delphia club of the American League, the Ath- 
letics. won its race by a margin of eighteen games 
over the New York Yankees, erstwhile champions, 
and the Chicago Cubs of the National League 
won that pennant by a lOV^ game inaigin over 
the Pittsburgh Pirates The Athletics went on 
to win the Woild’s Senes fiom the Cuba, four 
games to one The winners took the first two 
games, lost the third and then won tlie fourth and 
fifth contests when they seemed ho|»elessly lost 
The featiiies of the Woilds Series weie that Con- 
nie Mack, lender of the Athletics, came back to 
win his first pennant in fifteen years, and that 
Howard Ehmke, a veteian, stiuek out thirteen 
Cubs in the fiist game of the series 

After the two championships had been prac- 
tic.illy settled bv Labor Dav, the inteiest cen- 
tred on the battle for home-run honors in the Na- 
tional League which W’ere finally won by Chuck 
Klein of the Philadelphia team, with forty-three 
Melvin Ott of the New Yoik Ciants was next, 
with fortx-two Babe Kiitli of the Yankees suc- 
eessfullv defended his laurels bv hitting foity-six 
home runs in the com so of the season Fiank 
O’Doul of the Philadelphia team led the National 
Ijoague in batting with a maik of 0 389, wdiile the 
American League was topped by Lou Fonseca, 
Cleveland fust baseman, who hit for an aveiage 
of 0 309 Other hitters who piessed these players 
for the honors weie Tieiman of Brooklyn, Hornsby 
of Cliic.igo, and Teiry of New York in the Na- 
tional, and Simmons of Philadelphia, Manush of 
St Txniis, Fovx of Philadelphia and Laz/eii of 
Nexv Y^oik in the Anieiican League 

Bob Grove of the Athletics was considered the 
leading pitcher iii the Amerie:- T i ■ with 
21 victoiies and 0 defeats * i' ■ lb of 
Chicago was the leader in the older league with 
10 triumphs and 0 losses Tom Zachary of the 
New York Yankees and Carl TIubbell of the New 
Yoik Giants were other hurlers who turned in 
lemaikable jicrformanccs The former went 
through the season without losing a game, win- 
ning twelve, while Hubbell had the distinction of 
bit, no-run game 

■ ' ’Club won the International League 

race, but lost the little World’s Senes to Kansas 


City, champions of the American Association. 
The Albany Club won the Eastern League title. 

College baseball again showed a great waning 
of interest, but the Holy Cross team stood out 
with a splendid record Bots Nekola was the 
Worcester team’s mam pitcher He signed a con- 
tract with the New York Yankees at the end of 
the season. In September the whole baseball 
world mourned the death of Miller J Huggins, 
manager of the New York Yankees 
BASKETBALL. This winter sport showed a 
marked increase in ability to draw huge ciowds 
and became more popular than ever m 1929 
Thousands of industrial, Y M C A , school, and 
college fives played through long schedules The 
championship of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League was captured for the second successive 
year by the University of Pennsylvania, which 
gained permanent possession of the Arthur D 
Alexander cup Although Pennsylvania won the 
League race, the best team in the East w^as Ford- 
ham which went through a haul schedule with 
but one defeat In three years, this team had lost 
but four games In the Western Conference, the 
race was close with Michigan and Wisconsin 
tving for the leadership Pin due w-as next In the 
Par West Conference, the University of California 
team had the best recoid 

The National Amateur Athletic Union cham- 
pionship was again won by the Cook County 
Paint Company team over Kansas City, Mo 
The Y M C A international ehampionship was 
won by Buffalo Oak Park, 111 , was second In the 
national High School Tounmmeiit held under the 
Quspici's of the University of Chicago, Athens 
High School, Texas, won the title Classen High 
School of Oklahoma City was second 
BATES, Katiiautnk Lee An American author 
and educator, died in Wellesley, Mass , Mai 28, 
1929 Born in Falmouth, Mans, Aug 12, 1859, 
she was graduated fiom Wellesley in 1880 She 
then •* ‘ the Natick High School until 

1881, •• I ■ !■ c' to Dana Hall in that year Ap- 

pointed an instructor in English literatuie at 
Wellesley in 1885, she became associate profes- 
sor in 1888, and professor m 1891, holding iliat 
position until made professor enieiitus in 1925 
Miss Bates received the AM degree fiom Wel- 
lesley in 1891, and the LLD degree in 1925, and 
the honoraiy TattD degiee was conferred on her 
bv Middlebiiry College in 1014, and bv Oberlin in 
1910 Rhe wrote the woidn for the national 
hvmn, “America the Beautiful,’’ and numerous 
volumes of poetry and prose, including the 
juvenile stones, Collrgp Beavtifvl and Other 
Poemt (1887) ; Rose and Thom (1889) , Hcrmti 
Inland (1891), The English Religions Ihama 
(1893, 1902), Amcnran Literature (1898), 
Spanish JJitjhimys and By-ioavs (1900, 1912); 
From Gretna Green to Land’s End (1907) , The 
Story of ChanecFs Caniethitry Pilgrims Re-told 
for Childi en ( 1 909 ) ; In Sunny Spam (1913); 
Fairy Gold (1910); The Retinue, and Other 
Poems (1018) , Sigurd, Our Golden Collie and 
Other Comrades of the Road (1919); Yellow 
Clover (1922); Little Rohm Sfay-Behind, and 
Other Plays m Verse for Children (1923); and 
The Pilgrim Ship (1920) Miss Bates also edited, 
among many others, editions of the Early Poems 
of Alice and Phoehe Cary (1903), Iley wood’s A 
Woman Killed With Kindness, and The Fair 
Maid of the West (1917) She translated, with 
Coinelia Bates, Becquer’s Romantio Legends of 
Spam (1009). 
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BATES COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
for men and women in Lewiston, Me., founded in 
1864. The enrollment for the autumn term of 
1929 was 632, of whom 378 were men and 254, 
women In the 1929 summer session, there was a 
total of 275 students, of whom 121 were men and 
154, women The faculty and administrative ofli- 
eers numbered 50. The permanent funds amounted 
to $1,800,000, total expenditures for the year 
were $261,607; and th(> biiduel liiiolved an appro- 
priation of $292,991. I he IiIimi\ contained 57,- 
375 volumes. Piesident, Clifton Daggett Gray, 
PhD, LLD 

BATTLE CBUISEB. See Naval Pbooress 
BATTLESHIPS. See Vessels, Naval 
BAUEB, Col Max Geimun soldier and mili- 
tarv adviser to the Chinese Government and 
militniy leader in the World War, died m Shang- 
hai, China, May 6, 1929 Joining the German 
Army, 1 890, he became an officer in the licld artil- 
lery, and from 1908 to 1912, he was a member of 
the geneial staff working on the development of 
heavy artillery From 1914 to the close of the 
Woi id War, Colonel Bauer was in the operations 
section of the general staff In 1 920 he was forced 
to leave Geiniany because of being involved in 
plots against the Republican government, but 
was allowed to return in 1925 He wab offered 
the post of military adviser to China in 1928, and 
he was active in overcoming the opposition to 
the Nanking goieinmcnt See China 
BAUMES LAWS Sec Crime 
BAVA'BIA A (Oiistituent state of the Ger- 
niaii Republic, foinierly a kingdom within the 
Ceiman Empire, ruled for more than a century 
bv tlie Wiltelsbaih dvnasty, which was deposed 
after the i evolution following the World War 
The new state adopted a lepublican form of 
go\eriinicnt on Nov 22, 1918 Aiea 29,334 square 
miles, population .ic Hidin' to the census of 

1919 7,140 340, a «<• the census of 1925, 

7,379,594 Chief cities Munich, with a ])opula- 
tion of 680,704 in H)25, Nuremberg, 392,494, 
Augsburg, 165,522, Ludw igshafcn, 101,869 In 
1927 theie were 58,449 marriages, 150,782 births, 
and 96 989 deaths The religious diMsion of the 
population ot Dec 1, 1925, was Roman Catholic, 
5,164,780, Protestants, 2,110, .327, .Tews, 49,163 
Educntinn is com])ulaory between tl • c’ o* 
6 and 16 In 1927 the chief crops v, ■. -i 
a leas and vields were as follows* Wheat, 680,242 
acies, 449,804 inetiic tons, rye, 997,105 acies, 
.544,875 tons, oats, 1,077,505 acres, 644,318 tons, 
potatoes, 947,580 acres, 5,165,410 tons, vines, 
49,687 acies, 9,0.58,610 g.ilb-iis lops, 32,220 
acres. 5841 tons The ceiisii.. m on Dec 

1, 1928, showed 402,200 hoiscs, 3,812 800 cattle, 
39.3,200 sheep, 2,081,800 swine, and 3.54,300 go.its 
Production of coal during 1927 was 2,144,540 
metric tons, pig iron, 302..5.39 tons, cast iron, 
202,475 tons; sulphuric acid, 327,251 tons 
The 01 di nary budget for the vear 1928 provided 
for a revenue of 748,965,640 niaiks and an expendi- 
tiiie of 774, .565,640 marks The extraordinary bud- 
get balanced at 30,062,000 marks The public debt 
at the end of the financial year 1927 was 1,097,- 
560,847 paper marks oi 297,568,069 Reichsmaiks 
(pni value of Reichsmark is $0 2382) 

The constitution dates from Aug 14, 1919. 
Under it, the supreme power is vested in the 
people, who are lepiesentcd by the Diet of one 
Chamber elected for four years* on a basis of uni- 
v*erBal, equal, direct, secret, and ]>roportional 
9 uffiage, all citiTscns over 21 ^cars of age having 


the right to vote There is one representative for 
every 62,000 inhabitants, making a Legislature of 
129 members The membership of the Bavarian 
Jjondtaq, as constituted following the election of 
May 20, 1928, follows Bavarian People’s party, 
46 ,* Social Democrats, .34 , National Socialists, 9 , 
German Nationalists, 13; Bavarian Peasants’ and 
Middle-Glass Union, 17, German People’s partv, 
four; Communists, 5 The cabinet as consti- 
tuted in 1929 was as follows Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr Held; Education, 
Herr Goldenbergcr ; Agriculture and Labor, Pro- 
fessor Febr, Interior, Herr Stuetzel; Finance, 
Dr Schmelzle; Justice, Herr Giirtner. 

BEAL, Alvtn Caset American floriculturist 
and educator, died in Ithaca, N Y , May 7, 1929. 
He was born Nov 30, 1872, in Mt Vernon, 111 , 
and was ’ *. 1 * ' in 1897 from the University of 
Illinois 1 I . treman of the horticultural di- 
vision of the Illinois Experimental Station until 
1900, when he became an instructor of floricul- 
ture at the University of Illinois After 1913 he 
was a professor at Cornell University He special- 
ized in the culture of gladioli and wrote The 
Gladiolus (1927) 

BEAUZ-ABTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. 

A school of fine arts in New York City, planned 
after the ficole des Beaux- Arts in Pans It was 
organized in 1916 by the Society of Beaux- Arts 
Architects for the purpose of furnishing “in- 
struction in the arts, under the Regents of the 
State of New Yoik, at a minimum cost to stu- 
dents , to bring art students under the criticism of 
artists who are engaged in active practice, to 
carry students beyond the academic study of the 
aits mto the province of their application and 
practice, and to bring about cooperation among 
the various ait schools of the country ” Working 
under the auspices of the institute* during the 
year 1928-29 were 2146 architectural students, 
200 students of sculpture, and 75 students of 
mural painting Except in the case of the Pans 
Prize competitions, there aic no restrictions as 
to the nationality or age of entrants 

The institute maintains a department of sculp- 
ture, the courses offered including life modeling 
and architectural sculpture, architectural orna- 
ment. antique modeling, composition, and sketch- 
ing The instructors are sculptors of high stand- 
ing, w*ho volunteer their services those in the life 
classes each serving a term of three months and 
those in the architectural-ornament classes, a 
term of one month or more depending on the 
duration of the ticatment of the style which is 
the subject of the study scheduled A department 
of architeeture also is ninint.iincfl for the purpose 
of furnishing systematic tiaining in aichitec- 
tural design for draughtsmen in ofliccs and for 
students of architecture in general 

Pri/es in architecture, sculpture, and mural 
painting are offered to students ihinuL'Iioiil the 
United iStates During the veni PiJk jn, the 
committee on education in the depaitment of 
architeeture conducted 29 competitions for the 
study of aichitectiire and six for the study of 
archseologv', in addition to the three competi- 
tions for the Pans Prize The most impoitant of 
the v*aiious prizes and echolarships offeied to 
students through the institute is the prize 
amounting to $3600, given by the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, which affoids two and 
one-half years’ study in architecture at the ficolc 
des Beaux- Arts in Pans. (All the competitors, in- 
cluding the winner, in the final competition re- 
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reive $150 each provided their work is considered 
satisfactory ) There is also the Pans Prize in 
Sculpture, reprcbenting a scholarship of $1200 
for one year’s study in Pans 

The institute issues a monthly Bulletin m 
which are published the results of all contests, 
with reproductions of the best designs submitted 
Officers elected at the annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1029, were Director, Whitney Warren; 
secretary, Henry 11 Sedgwick, director of archi- 
teetiii al’ (lepartnient, Philip A. Cusachs, director 
of department of sculpture, Edward McGartaii, di- 
lector of department of mural painting, J Mon- 
loe Hewlett, chairman of the board of trustees, 
Beniamin W. Moiris, vice chairman, William 
Adams Delano Headquarters are at 304 East 
Foity-fouith Stieet, New York City. 

BEEF. See Livestock 

BEEB-WALBEUNN, Anton. A German 
composer, died in Munich, Mar 23, 1920 He was 
born at Eohlberg, Bavaria, June 29, 1804, and 
received his musical training at the Akadcmie 
fur Tonkunst in Munich In 1901 he joined the 
faculty of this institution as professor of compo- 
sition Ills works consist of four operas Die 
Suhne (Lubcck, 1804) ; Don (^uichote (Munich, 
1908) , Das Unqeheuer (Karlsruhe, 1914) , and 
Der Hiurm (not produced); Symphonie in E, 
StfmphoMSche Fantasia, Lustspielouverture, 
WoJhenhucLuksheim, thiee burlesques for or- 
chestra, a violin concerto, a choral work with 
oichestia, Mahomets iUsang, Dcr Polenflucht- 
ling, for baritone and oi chestra , incidental music 
to Ilamlct and The Tempest , numerous male and 
mixed choruses, and some chamber music 

BEETLES. See Entomolooi, Economic 

BEOBIE, IIabold English author and |ournal- 
ist, died in London, Oct 8, 1929 Born in Forn- 
ham St Martin, SufTolk, in 1871, he was piivately 
educated and at the age of 20 went to live in 
Devon, from theie sending contributions to 
papers m London In 1914 he visited America, 
where he won attention by his vigorous defense 
of the English cause in the World War and by 
articles sent to Ijoiidon, warned the British of 
Geimaii propaganda in America All his writing 
was of a didactic, social, or political natuie The 
authoiship of liis The Mirrors of Douming Street 
(1920) wiittcn under the nom de plume “The 
Gentleman with the Duster,” studies of well- 
known figures of English public life, was kept a 
seciet from a curious public He was a jirolific 
writer, being connected first with The Globe and 
later with The Daily Mail in London, and writing 
novels, biographies, liteiary criticisms, and politi- 
cal papers. A well-known biography, The Jjife of 
William Booth, Founder of the Salvation Army 
(1920), was written from personal knowledge of 
Booth and his woik 

BELGIUIilC. A kingdom of western Europe, 
situated between Fiance and the Netherlands 
Capital, Brussels, reigning monarch in 1929, 
Albert I. 

Area, Population, etc The total area, in- 
cluding the districts of Eupen and Malm^dy, 
which weie ceded to Belgium after the Treaty 
of Versailles, is 11,755 square miles The popu- 
lation ■ to the official census of 1920, 

was 7 . - * itimated, Jan 1, 1929, at 7,99.5,- 

558, which represented a density of 680 per 
squaic mile The chief cities with their popula- 
tions as of Jan 1, 1928, are* Biussels (with 
Bubuibs), 815,198, Antwerp, 300,001; Lidge, 168,- 
823 ; Ghent, 163,207. Tlie movement of population 


in 1927 was Births, 145,275, deaths, 100,751; 
mairiages, 71,921 The emigrants in 1927 num- 
bered 29,941 and the immigrants, 41,109 

Edlcatiun For primary instruction, there 
were in 1 928, 8350 primary schools, with 803,620 
pupils, 3066 infant schools with 245,650 pupils; 
and 1941 adult schools with 56,510 pupils For 
highei education, there were 24 athenocums and 
colleges, w ith 8020 pupils , live special athenocums, 
with 374 students, four communal and provincial 
colleges, with 2017 students, and ten private col- 
leges, with 1009 students The next grades of 
sdiools are the higher grade schools, of which 
there were 1.34 State schools, with 27,090 pupils, 
15 communal and piovincial schools with, 5182 
pupils, and eight piivatc higher grade schools, 
with 1022 pupils There are six normal schools 
for training secoiidaty school-teachers (448 
students) and 80 for tiaining elementary school- 
teachers (8017 students) . There are many private 
and free schools, mostlv iindei eeclesiabtical care 
For collegiate education, there aie universities at 
Brussels (1945 students in 1927-28) ; Ghent, 
1551, Li^ge, 2278, and Louvain, 3551, and the 
Coloiiidl l''^nivei bity at Antwerp 

l*RODUCriON, MINEKAI. RlSOURCFS, FTC Of the 
total area of 2,945,104 hectares, there were in 
1926, 1.786,7.50 heetdres under cultivation, of 
which 38 98 per cent were under cereals, 118 
per cent under vegetables, 5 58 per cent under in- 
dustrial plants, 13 80 per cent under loot crops, 
and 40 40 pel cent under foiage The acreage and 
yield of the piineipal crops in 1927 were as fol- 
lows Wheat, 389,000 acres, 14,449,000 bushels, 
barley, 78,000 and 3,637,000, rv(“, 57.1,000 and 20,- 
078,000, oats, 657,000 and 43,991,000, imtatoes, 

416.000 and 11,3.59,000. sugar beets, 175,000 
acres, 1,98,1,000 metric tons, fodder beets, 191,- 
000 and 4,732,000, toliacio, 8000 acies, 13,- 

492.000 pounds t)n .fan 1, 1928, theie weie 2.50,- 
405 horses, 1,738,714 horned tattle, and 1,124,243 
swine The must important indiistiies in Bel- 
gium are artifici.il silk, automobiles, glass, iron 
and steel, lace, linen, and gloves In 1927 there 
w'cre .54 sugai lactones with an output of 
259 490 tons of raw sugar, 19 sugar refineries, 
output, 160,124 tons, 37 distilleiies, output 43,- 
.300 kiloliteiH of aliohol, 1844 brewei les, output 
1,32.5,685 kiloliters of beer , 15 niaigeiine factor- 
ies, output, 34,814 tons, 56 vinegar factories, 
output, 12,608 kiloliters, 19 match factoiies, out- 
put, 69,733,000,090 matches In 1926, 13,082 in- 
dustrial concerns employed 1,080,331 workers, of 
whom 874,309 weie men and 200,022, women 
There were, in addition, 96,507 salaried officials 

Mineial production has always been an im- 
jiortant industry in Belgium The country has 
natural lesouiies of coal and zinc and after the 
economic union with Luxcmbuig in 1922 gained 
leady access to non oie On the whole, 1928 was 
a favorable year tor the Belgian coal industry 
The critical situation confionting the industry 
in 1927 improved steadily, prices recovering to 
a moderate degree, and the individual output of 
the miners increasing considerably A policy of 
amalgamation pursued by coal and coke com- 
panies culminated in January, 1929, in the forma- 
tion of organizations controlling much of the out- 
put of coke and industrial coal, which planned to 
unite their forces for the improvement of the in- 
dustry With more favorable puces during 1928, 
stocks decreased from 1,847,000 to 1,088,000 tons, 
leaving the coal mines of the Kingdom in a better 
position to resist price cuts. 
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The principal coal deposits in Belgium are lu 
the vicinity of Charleroi. Next in order come the 
mining centres of Mons, Li4ge, Ceutie, Limbuig, 
and Namur. Coal production during 1928 totaled 
27,542,780 metric tons, or 30,770 tons less than 
m 1927. The coke output was 5,920,000 metric 
tons, an increase of 530,080 tons over 1927, set- 
ting a record foi the country. Briquet production 
luci eased to 1,901,000 tons, fciee LOAL. 

The output ol other miiiei als in 1 928 was pig 
non, 3,905,320 uieliic tons, steel, 3,820,910 tons, 
wrought steel, 3,378,490 tons, and ciude zinc, 
209,280 tons 

The cement ludustiy experienced u generally 
satisfactory yeai, both tlie domestic and export 
demand remaining good thioughout 1938 

A labor shortage developed duiiiig 1928 which 
became nioze acute in 1929, a lapid rise in wages 
resulting. The shoitage was attiibuted to the 
continuance ot the loa war-time biitli late and 
the immigiation oi laboreis to Fiance lu June, 
1929, theie was a slioituge ot 10,000 workmen in 
the Ciiaileioi distiict alone, and mining com- 
panies weie obliged to establish leciuiting 
agencies abroad 

CUMMEKUK 111 commei cc, as well as iii industry, 
1928 was u year ot maiked piospciity in Bel- 
gium, the countiy showing an almost complete 
leadjubtmeiit to ciiriency stabilization and to 
geiieial postwai conditions Fiactically all major 
lines ot manutacLuie weic stioiigci at the close 
than at the beginning ot the yeai. The iiiteiual 
niaikets weie satislactoiy with impioved pui- 
chasiug powei, and the toieigii markets expanded 
consideiabij j\b a lesult, tiic udveise tiade bal- 
ance lor 1938 was tlie smallest recoided tor many 
^cais Itixpoits amounted to 30,145,421,000 jiapei 
iiancs and imports to 31,554,240,000 papei 
tiaiicb, as coiiipaied with expoits of 20,190,014,- 
000 tiancs and impoits ot 29,188,507,000 tiancs 
in the pieceding year It was anticipated, how- 
evci, that the using wage scale due to the labor 
shoitage expel leiued iii 1928 and 1929 would 
lessen the au vantage which Belgian monutactur- 
cis have hitherto held over competitois m tor- 
eigii iiiaikets This was (onhimcd by the i etui us 
toi 1939, showing an adveise balance ot 3,270,- 
000,000 tiaiKb, with impoits totaling 35,510,- 
000,000 liaiiLs and expoits, 33,234,000,000 fiaiies. 

Impoits tioiii the United iStates tell oil during 
1938, aiiumuliiig to 2,913,330,000 tiancs, as cuiii- 
paied with 3,200,393,000 trancs the previous 
jeai This was due laigely to lower ccieal pur- 
chases Impoits ot some other lines showed sub- 
stantial iiici eases Expoits to the United States 
lose to 2,437,900,000 liaiics in 1928 lioni 2,420,- 

804.000 tiancs in 1927 Trade W'lth othei leading 
countiies iii 1928 was as follows Fiance, im- 
poits Iroiu, 0,025,048,000 tiancs, expoits to, 

3.907.730.000 tiaiics. United Kingdom, imports 
from, 3,700,500,000, expoits to, 5,184,813,000, 
Ncthei lands, impoits iioiii, 3,333,504,000 , e\- 
poits to, 3,479,281,000, Ueiniunj, impoits tioiu, 
3,9 <2,580,000, expoits to, 4,230,197,000, Aigeii- 
tine Jiepublic, impoits tioui, 2,318,370,000, c\- 
poits to, 1,114,513,000 

The bulk oi Belgian impoits in 1928 weic law 
mateiials, piovisional hgures placing the value 
of these impoits at 10,592,427,000 tiancs, food- 
stulls and bevel ages at 0,794,598,000 tiancs, 
manufactuies at 7,990,794,000 trancs, live ani- 
mals at 01,342,000 fiance, and gold and silver 
bullion and com at 119,079,000 trancs The ex- 
ports were mainly manufactures, the respective 


values in 1928 being manufactuies, 17,508,044,- 

000 francs, law materials, 9,870,857,000 trancs, 
foodstuHs and beverages, 2,528,710,000 francs, 
live animals, 157,012,000 trancs, and gold and 
silvei bullion and com, 74,299,000 francs. 

Finance The budget estimates toi 1939 ( or- 
dinal y and extraordiuaiy) called for le venues of 

11.485.090.000 francs and expendituies ot 10,- 

255.200.000 tiancs, as compaicd with revenues ot 

10.603.503.000 tiancs and expendituies ot 9,282,- 

731.000 tiancs in 1928 lu the 1939 budget, the 
total ut all ordinary receipts was placed at 

9.543.101.000 tiancs, including diiect taxes, 

2.821.250.000 liaiics, customs and excise, 1,874,- 

300.000 tiancs, stamp duties, 2,307,500,000 
tiancs, succession duties, 1,025,000,000 tiancs, 
and tolls, 23,750,000 trancs Included in the total 
tor ordinal y expendituies ot 8,253,328,000 trancs 
weie public debt, 2,923,200,000 tiancs, toreign 
afiaiis, 70,235,000 trancs, justice, 299,408,000 
trancs, science and aits, 800,111,000 fiancs, pub- 
lic woiks, 195,930,000 iiaiics, social msuiaiice, 

590.001.000 tiancs, national defense, 840,031,000 
tiancs 

The budget adopted for 1930 provided for or- 
dinal y aiiu evtiauidiuaiy expendituies ot 11,- 

513.009.000 Belgian tiancs (exchanging at 
$0 0378) and tor total revenues ot 1 1, 50 l,o 08,000 
Belgian tiancs, leaving au estimated surplus ol 

47.839.000 tiancs The budget lucoipoiated tax 

1 eductions ot appi oximately 1,000,01)0,000 tiancs, 
mctuding 045,000,000 tiancs applied to direct 
taxes, 3o,000,000 tiancs to customs and excises, 

100.000. 000 tiancs to iiiheiitance taxes, and 

770.000. 000 t runes to legistiatiou, stamp, and 
tiansmissiun tuxes In spite ot these reductions 
the tax leveiiue tor 1030 was estimated at 8,3U9,- 

770.000 tiancs, as against the 1929 estimate ot 

8.038.350.000 fiancs The budget was lelieved ot 
moie tiian 1,000,000,000 tiancs thiough the com- 
pletion in the 1929 hscal yeai of the establish- 
ment of a dcbt-amui tizalioii iuud. Under the 
ioung plan lepaiations tiom Ueimuny weie 
estiiiiated at 901,130,000 tiancs in 1930, as com- 
paicd with estimates ot 1,180,930,000 in 1929, 
but annual leceipts liom Gcimany were ex- 
pected to incieasc thiough the payment ot war- 
time Geimaii niaiks leit in Belgium The esti- 
mates omitted accouiilb tui tlie admimstratioii 
ut the tclegiuph and teiephoiic services which were 
to be turned over to piivute operatiou 

The Belgian public debt on bept 30, 1938, 
amounted to 55,360,387,198 Belgian francs, di- 
vided as iollows luteiual loiig-tcim debt, 23,- 
188,885,327 iiancs, internal shoit-teim debt, 
4,855,734,805 tiuiics, total iiiteinal debt, 27,044,- 
020,132 iraiies, cxtciiial long-term debt, 28,321,- 
6b7,UOb iiancs Hetweeii Kepi 30, 1928, and the 
same date in 1929, tlie debt was i educed by 1,349,- 

890.000 tiancs, despite the issue ot new internal 
bonds to the amount ol 247,000,000 trancs 

UOMMUNICATIONS The Belgian guvciiiment- 
owned railwajs began operation as a private 
company on bept i, 1930, undei the company 
name ut Kociete iNatiuiiule Chemins de Fei Beiges 
The length ot the lines owned by this cuinpaiij, 
us ot Jan 1, 1938, totaled 0460 miles, oi 
which 2988 miles w'cie mam line and 3483 miles 
biaueh hue. Theie weie 280 miles ot piivatc 
line In 1927 the gioss icccipts ot the guv eminent 
lailwajs weie 2,885,890,000 francs (it>80,288,- 
000). Operating costs weie equivalent to 82 per 
cent of tlie receipts. While the volume of traffic 
was considerably less than in 1026, the total re- 
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ceipts repi esentcd a 30 per cent increase over 
receipts for 1020 

The Belgian inland waterways are navigable 
over 1040 miles and their traflic exceeds 28,000j- 
OUU metric tons annually. The Belgian Farlia- 
meut by the law of Aug 13, 1928, provided for 
the central adminibtration of the alTaiis of these 
waterways which, with the inti oductioii of motor 
power since the Woild War, have new importance 
in Belgian trade and transportation The pro- 
gramme of motoriisation calls for 300 hauling 
tractors in service in 1931 The numbei of vessels 
entering Belgian poits in 1927 was 18,084 of 27,- 
825,095 tons, cleaied, 18,713, of 27,828,989 tons 
In 1928, 11,333 vcbscls of 23,(iU4,(i34 tons entered 
the ])oit of Antwcip Excellent facilities for the 
handling and stoiage of goods and its communica- 
tions with the inteijor and witli other European 
])orts have made Antwerp one of the leading 
entrepots of trade for central Euiope. The hai- 
bor leccntly was enlarged by the opening of a 
new canal dock 3 miles long and 985 feet wide, 
which, at high tide, would icccive ocean lineis 
di awing over 4U lect Ihc tiulhc ot the poit in- 
ci eased from a total ol 14,14(1,819 net tons iii 
1913 to 24,320,939 in 1929 

blovLUNMENT Belgium is a constitutional, 
leprcseiitative, and lici editary monarchy. Execu- 
tive ])ower IS 111 the King, acting thiough a le- 
Bponsiblc miiiistiy, legislative power is m the 
King and two chainbcis, namely the Senate and 
House ot llepi oscutatives The loimer is elected 
paitly by the direct and paitly by the indirect 
vote of the people, the number being equal to 
half the number ot members of the Ixiwer House 
and pioportioncd to the population of each piov- 
ince Those elected ludiiectly aie chosen by the 
]novincial councils The paities in the senate 
elected in May, 1929, weie Catholics, 41, iab- 
eiuls, 13, Socialists, 30 The 18U membeis of the 
Lower House aie elected by univeisal sulliage di- 
lectly loi loui }cais The paity alignment in the 
House was Catholics, 70, Socialists, 7U, Libci- 
als, 28, miscellaneous, 13 The leigning inonaich 
in 1929 was Albeit 1, who succeeded his uncle, 
Jjc'opold 11, Dec 17, 19U9 The cabinet as ap- 
))oiiited Eov 22, 1927, was composed as follows. 
1*1 line Ministei and Minister of the Colonies, 
Heim Jaspar (Catholic), Eoieigu Ailairs, J*uul 
Hymans (Libcial), Justice, M Jansoii (Lib- 
cial), Education, Maui ice Vauthier (Liberal), 
Einanee, iiaioii Houtait (Catholic), Agii- 
eultuie and Public ^^oIks, Henri Baels (Cath- 
olic), Industi.^, Laboi, and Social Insurance, 
M Hcyinan, (Chiistian Deinociat) , Hallways, 
Marine, Posts and Telegiajihs and Aeronautics, 
M Lip]>cns (Libeial) , National Heieiise, Comte 
dc Broqueville (Catholic), liiteiioi, M Caiuoy 
( Chi istian Henioci at ) 

HibTuiiY Two outstanding pioblems engaged 
the attention ol Belgium during 1929 — cllorts to 
leach an agi cement with the ^Hsthcrlands giving 
Aiitwcip impioved access to the sea and the 
IP I I' ' ' the Hivci Scheldt, and the Elemish 

I iQovement 

The Elcmish movement pioduced repel cussions 
(hioughout the social and ])olitical life of the na- 
tion, among them being the resignation of the 
Jaspai cabinet on Eov ember 25 over ihc failure 
to obtain Libel al suppoit for the government bill 
on ihc language question in Ghent University 
Other issues weie the Flemish language question 
in the uimy, and the political problems arising 
from tlic exclusion of Dr August Borms from 


the Belgian Parliament in December, 1928, be- 
cause of hiB pro-German activities during the 
Woild War. Dr. Borms, a leader of the Flemish 
separatist movement, was elected to Parliament 
from Antwerp Dec. 9, 1928. He was in prison at 
the time and had been sentenced to the loss of his 
civil 1 ights for serving as a member of the Coun- 
cil of Flaiideis during the German occupation, 
but neveriholess defeated Ins Liberal opponent 
by nearly two to one. An amnesty law was passed 
by Parliament January lU uiidei which Boims 
was 1 eleased from prison the following day. These 
events were climaxed by two great deiiionsti ations 
by Flemiut Nationalists in Antwerp 

The Flemish Nationalist paity, which was or- 
ganized m 1919, made coiisidei able gams in the 
elections of May 2b, 1929, wimiing its hist seats 
in the Senate A section of Flemish public opinion 
would apparently be satisfied with leioims, but 
theie was a siiong demand in some quartcis for 
complete sepaiatiuii fiom Belgium The llomau 
Catholic bishops weie icpoited to have attempted 
to deter Catholic votuis from suppoitiiig Na- 
tionalist candidates The Flemish autonomist 
membeis ol the new Ciiambcr announced that 
they had ahaiidoued complete independence as 
tlieir goal and w'ould hencelurth seek the estab- 
lishment of a federated state in which ihc Flem- 
isli pruvmees would enjoy udministi alive auton- 
omy undei King Albeit. The uationalistie 
agitation ecnties to a eoiisideiable evteiit in the 
demand that Flemish be made the iccogiiized lan- 
guage wlieie Flemings piedominute 

French is spoken in the Walloon piovinccs, 
containing about half of the population of Bel- 
gium, and the inhabitants uic leluctant to leain 
Flemish The seaboaid piovmces aie inhabited 
mainly by Flemish fisheiineii and peusunts who 
ictuse to leain Fieiich Jn othei hleinish jiiov- 
inecs, tlic people speak both hJemish and Fieiieh 
The govciiiiuent bill whieii lesulted in the res- 
ignation of Piemiei Juspui and his Catholie- 
Libcial coalition cabinet jiiovided that the 
legului classes in Client Univeisity should be con- 
ducted in Flcinisli, but ofleicd to those desiiing 
Fieiieli optional coiiises in that language. The 
Libeial membeis of the eubiiiet, lepieseiiting the 
Fieneli eultuial elements, lefused to suppoit the 
hill without fust submitting it to then paity, 
wheieupou the i'remiei i (‘signed JVl Jaspai was 
asked by the King to loiin a new Miiiistiy, whuh 
he consented to do on JX‘eembci 3 

Little apparent pi ogress was made towaid the 
setilcmcnt ot the dispute with Holland, which in- 
directly involves the commeicial iivaliy between 
Antwerp and liutteidam Antwerp is on the 
Echcldt, which leaves Belgian territory below the 
city and flows thiough Hollaud to the sea. By 
the tieaty of 1839, Holland assumed i espoiisibil- 
ity foi the iiiipiovemeiit ot the iivci to meet the 
demands of tiailie, but since the beginning ot the 
pieseiit century, the Belgians have complained 
that nut cnougii was being done in this cuniiee- 
tiun Jii the ineautiiue, Hotteidaiii had giowii 
much lastei than Aiitweip, winch was nut leadily 
accessible to tiie larger ships Besides the com- 
iiieicial rivalry involved, the Dutch wcic said to 
be leluctant to sec the Eelieldt made accessible 
to laigc warships in view of the tact that Bel- 
gium was no longer a neutralized country. The 
Dutch agreed to further dredging of existing 
channels, but the Belgians wanted modification 
of the Treaty ot 1839 to permit the di edging of 
a canal between Antwcip and Mocrdijk. The 
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Dutch Cabinet conseniod to this in 1925, but the 
{Senate i ejected the dralt tieaty. Negotiations 
were reopened in September, 1028, and were con- 
tinued intcimitteiitly during 1029 without an 
agreement being leaclicd 

Early in 1020, Belgium latifiod the Kellogg- 
Bj mud Pact by the unaiiiinous action of both the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies A tieaty of ar- 
bitiation and conciliation was also concluded 
with the United States 

Laws icgulating the sale of liquor, enacted 
dining the pievious Socialist adininistiatioii, 
weie attacked in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
giouiid that they liad resulted in iiaud and the 
multiplication ol night clubs where illicit sales 
of alcohol were made. A committee ol inquiry 
reported on July 10 in la\or of maintaining the 
bo-called ‘“blue laws” and extending them in 
some lespects The cabinet was cnlaiged by the 
addition ot three mcmbeis on October 18 Be- 
sides Uie gams made by the Flemish Nationalist 
paity, the election ot May 2U was maiked by an 
incicase in the Jjibcral and a dceieuse in the 
Catholie lepicsoiitatioii in the Senate and Chani- 
bei The Libel als opposed the “blue laws ” Foi 
the coaipobjtioii of the new Purliaiiicnt, see under 
Goventmtnl above On Octobei 18, tliiee new 
menibcis vveie added to the cabinet 

The eiigageineiit ol Piiiicess Mane Jose, 
daughtci of king Albeit, and Clown rnnee 
iiumbcit ot Italy, was announced in November. 
The date ot the wedding was set foi Jan 8, 1030 

A seveie ciisis on the Belgian bouise lollowed 
the bleak in the New i'oik Stock Exchange in 
Novenibei. An 8U,000,0U0*lrauc consortium to 
bupimit tbe inaikct o\ei the monthly settlement 
date was lorinod by a gioup ol impoitant banks 
heals ot u general economic ciisis due to the 
excess of imports fiom the United States ovei 
exports to that couuti^ weie voiced m the Bel- 
gian pi ess The Ameiicaii taiiil was held laigely 
lespousible Uiibcttlcd political conditions and 
the cabinet ciibis lute in the month added to the 
geneial unceituiiity and lack ol optimism, al- 
though piuductioii was luaiiituiiied at a high level. 

Belgian tioups evacuated Aix-la-Chapelle aud 
othci towns 111 the second roue of the occupied 
aiea oi the Bliineland on December 1, in accoid- 
aiicc with the agieemeut i cached with Cormauy 
at The Hague Beparatioiis Conicrcncc dui lug the 
summer hoi Belgium’s pait in the rcpaiaiious 

bCttleiliellt, bCe liLCAUATlOMb 

BELGIAN CONGO. See C'oiMuo, Blloiai; 

BELGIAN INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
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BELL LABOBATOBIES. See PuYsics, 
Tlllphonv. 

BENZ, ELarl. Gciumn mechanical engineer 
and pioiieei in the luotoi-cai industry, died Apr 
3, 1020, in Ludcnbuig, Geimau). He was born in 
Kailsiulie, Gcimaiiy, on Nov. 25, 18i4, aud 
studied at the technical college thei e Uii huishmg 
his cuuibc, he worked iii an engine factory. In 
1878 he developed u two-btioke iiitei iial-combus- 
tiou engine, and founded a factory to luauu- 
factuie engines oi tins type Lutei, he established 
the him Benz & Co, and m 1885 he built aud 
demoiistiaied a threc-whccled motor vehicle witli 
an iiiteinai-combusliun engine, liliiig a patent for 
it the following jear Theie weie many scientists 
at woik simultaneoubly on the development oi the 
motoi eai, but Kail Benz shared with Gottlieb 
Daimlei, also a German, the eiedit of building 
the fiibt complete vehicles piopelled by internal- 


combustion engines Daimler’s car, which was 
four-wheeled, was (latented in 1885-8U. Benz also 
developed a high-speed, foui -stroke engine Ills 
inventions had an important place in the giowth 
of the luotor-eai industry 

BEBEA COLLEGE. A nonscctai lan, coedu- 
cational instituliuji 111 Berea, J\y , found cd in 
1855 and designed to bcive the educational needs 
of the mouiituin people of the Southern Appala- 
chian region. The eniollmeiit for the autumn ol 
1020 was 105U, distiibuted as lullowb College, 
448, uoiiual, 307, academy, 414, Foundation 
junior high school. Oil, tiuiuing school, 110 
The cnioiimcnt in the sunimci scbsion oi 1020 
wras 405, of whom 223 weie in the college, 140, 
in the normal bcliool, and 120, in the academy. 
The iaculty numbered 1U6, distiibuted as fol- 
lows College, 31, normal, 12, academy, 22, 
Foundation junioi high school, 28, training 
school, 5, music, 8 The endowment amounted to 
$8,804,730, and the income lor the jear ending 
June, 1020, was $357,223 The libraiy contained 
57,904 volumes. Piesidint, William J Hutchins, 
D D , LL D. 

BEBGEB, VicioR L American editor and first 
Socialist elected to the United States Coiigicss, 
died ill Milwaukee, \\ ib , Aug 7, 1020. Boin in 
Nicdor Kchbach, Aubtiia-lluiigary, Feb 28, 1800, 
he attended the uuivcTbitieb ot Budapest aud 
Vienna, and m 187b moved to the United States 
With hib j>aieuts. Aftei working at vaiious odd 
jobs 111 New ^oik aud Wiscoiibiu, ho became a 
public bchuol teacher iii Milwaukee Bcigcr was 
conveited to Socialism, and was a pioneer iii oi- 
gaiiuing tbe Socialibt paitj in tbe United States, 
bcrviiig on the National Executive Board ol the 
Socialist paity iiom its oiganization in 1808 un- 
til 1023 In 1802 he icbigued fioni school woik 
and undertook tlic editoibhip oi the Milwaukee 
Daily \ oiwact U, an outgiowth of the old Gci- 
luan Socialist papci, Div 1 olhksettung He later 
filled a similai pobitioii on the U ahrhett, and in 
lOUU tiaiiblcircd to the Hovial Dcmociatio Herald 
He becume the editoi of the Milwaukee Liadei 
111 1011, and made it a iacloi in the development 
oi the Socialist paity, remaiiiiiig with that paper 
until hib death Bergei had been a delegate to the 
People’s Party Convention in St Louis in 1805, 
where he attempted to unite the followeis oi 
Eugene Debs Attci being defeated as the Social 
Democratic candidate lor Ma^oi oi Milwaukee 
and foi Congress in 1904, he was elected 
aldermaii-at-laige in 1010 The follow'iug ycai, he 
took hi', place us the tiibt Socialist in tbe United 
States House of Bcprcscutativ es, sitting foi the 
fifth Wibcoiibin district until 191 <1 Because of 
Socialist principles, Beigei was outspoken m his 
opposition to the entry of the United States in 
the Woild Wai In December 1018, he was 
brought to tiiul ioi violation of the Espionage 
Act and oil Juu 8, 1910, was sentenced to 
yeuis impiisoniuciit In Novenibei, 1018, he had 
been leeiected to Cougiess, but was excluded 
from membeisliip, Nov lU, 1010, by a vote oi 
3U0 to 1, on the giouiid ot disloyalty to the 
United States, he was again leluiiicd, with an 
mui eased majoiity, in 1010, and again excluded. 
In the meantime, he had curried the espionage 
c*ouvictiou to the Supieme Couit, and in 1031 
that body rev ei sed the decision of the lowci court, 
and the Fedcial Government withdievv all othei 
indictments against him He was elected to Cun- 
gicss once moic, with an even gieatei majority, 
in 1022, aud seated, the only Socialist in the 
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House, without a disscutiug vote He again served 
in Congress, 1926->20, and was chairman of the 
national executive committee of the American 
Socialist party, fiom October, 1927, until his 
death. 

BEBIBEBI. The disease which has long 
been knov/n as tlie first of a number dependent 
on vitamin deficiency seemed in danger of being 
thrown fiom its pedestal. For although it was 
still quite true that a diet of polished rice was 
a most ])ioinincnt causal factor, the actual cause 
of beiiben has been held to be a microorganism 
as a icbult of a rescaich by a board of 13 Japa- 
nese scientists, whose lepoit ajipeais in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asaoctaiton for 
April 2U Until leceutly, no one doubted that 
beiibcii was due solely to lack in the diet of 
vitamin 11, but after leading the lepoit in ques- 
tion, it IS evident not uiil^ that the problem is 
by no means so simple, but that some doubt has 
been till own on the entiie problem of deficiency 
diseases Various data which have slowly ac- 
cumulated duiing a terra oi years have been 
assembled by the invcstigatois, and the polished- 
iic'O theoiy is seen to be quite unequal to meeting 
all conditions involved Thus, it has been shown 
that a single case of the disease, oiigmating say 
on boaid a ship, the diffusion to otlicis cannot 
be e\ plained b} any suppositions in logard to 
diet Tlieie is a distinct evidence of upload from 
iiiun to niaii, as if by contagion Again in foal 
beribeii, only about halt those fed on polished 
lice actually eoiitiact the disease The geim 
does entei the body with the food and a ])olishcd 
rice diet must lowei lesistaiice to it The beri- 
beri bacillus has been isolated and beriberi 
patients give a positive agglutination test 

BEBKELEY, lUsiiur Ueokoe, Ani^iversart. 
tiee Celkbr A llots. 

BEBLINEB, Emile Gci man- American in- 
ventor, died in W,.-.’, i .'fnii D. C. on Aug 3, 

1929. He was bom ii II Geimany, May 20, 

1851, educated at Wolicnbuttel, and emigrated 
to America in 1870 Though without scientific 
tiaiuing, he became keenly interested in electricity 
and acoustics lie invented the giamophoiic in 
1877 and also invented and peifected the method 
of duplicating disc lecords in 1908 in aeronau- 
tical expel iinents, he first used the light-weight 
icvolving-cyliiider combustion motor, employed 
oil an planes Under his dnection, his son Henry 
designed and used the fust succcsstul helicopter 
111 1919 Ml Iiei liner also was actively inter- 
ested in the picvention of sickness, and in 1901 
conducted a campaign against tlic dangeis of law 
milk and other diary pioducts, and planned the 
Washington Milk Conference of 1907 

BEBBEUD'A A British colony in the West 
Indies consisting of a group of small islands 
lying about 580 miles fiom Cape Uatteias, N. C 
About 20 of the islands are inhabited. Because 
of its picturesqueness and proximity to New 
\oik (077 miles), it is a favoiite winter resoit 
for American tourists, who number some 30,000 
annually Aiea, 19.3 square miles, population, 
accuiding to the census of 1921, 20,127 (7000 
white). The chief town, Hamilton (population 
JOOU) IS ail imjioitaut naval base. The estimated 
civil population in 1927 was 30,814 (15,833 
white) Statistics lor coinmeice and finance arc 
given in the next column. 

In 1927 the total tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleaied was 3,041,350 tons of which 2,466,- 
895 were British. The public debt in 1927 was 


BERMUDA— COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


impoits 

1926 

£ 

1,404,824 

1927 

£ 

1,632,794 

Exports 

. . . 814,288 

240,958 

Revenue 

290,236 

Expenditure . 

. . 291,200 

249,420 


£70,000 The chief products arc potatoes, onions, 
lily bulbs, and various vegetables. The chief im- 
|)orts in 1927 were provisions, beef, bran, clothing, 
cotton goods, electrical goods. Hour, hardwaie, 
fuel oil, and woolen goods The chief exports are 
potatoes, onions, otnei vcgclablet, bulbs, and 
whisky. A new taiiii, tllmivc iioiii Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1929, inci eased the customs surtax levied 
on goods not produced in tlie British Empire from 
10 to 25 pel cent of the import duty. Other 
changes raised the import duties on fuel oil, 
flesh vegetables, cieam, and pork. The adniinistia- 
tion IB undei a governor assisted by an executive 
council of seven members and a legislative coun- 
cil of nine meinbers appointed by the King and 
an elected Assembly oi JO meinbers Goveinoi in 
1929, Licut-Uen Bii Louis Jean Bols. 

BEBitlES. See Huriiclltlue 

BEBBY, KhAR Admiral Kuuert Mallory 
Ameiican naval oiheer and expioier, died in 
Tyion, N C, May 19, 1929. Born in Henry 
County, Ky, Jan 28, 184U, he was graduated 
fiom the U 8 Naval Academy in 186U After 
beiving with the Union Navy thiuugh the Civil 
Wai, 1864-08, he was stationed on vaiious ships, 
going to the Arctic as watch olheer of the Tigress, 
1873 in 1881 Beiiy was commissioned com- 
mander of the U. S. 8 Uodgus, to seaich for the 
Jeanette, which had been wiecked in tlie Aictic 
during the De Long expedition On his return, he 
again received vaiious commissions, commanding 
tlie CastiHC, 1896-99, throughout the Spamsh- 
Aiuciican Wai lie letiied with tlie lauk of leai 
admiial on Jan 28, 1908, but letuiued to seiv- 
ice duiing the World Wai, as commaiidei of the 
U 8 Naval Unit at the Univeisity of Michigan, 
liom Sept 23, 1918, to Jan 3, 1919 

BEBYLLlinii. See MEi'ALLUUUY. 

BES'SABABIA. Foimeily a goveiumeiit of 
the iiubsian Enipiie, joined to Bumunia in 
Maich, 1918 See Bumama 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. This society, 
founded 111 181b, has the definite and sole pui- 
pose of “circulating the Holy Scxiptuies without 
note oi comment," without deiioiniuatiuiial oi 
lacial dibcriniiiiation, and both thionghout the 
United States and in foi eign lands its Bibles, 
Testaments, and Poitions are pi iced without 
purpose of profit. They are distiibuted thiough 
10 home ageucieb, coveiiiig the United States, and 
12 loieign agencies, coveiing all Latin America 
and countries m the Near East and the Far East 

in 1928 the society issued 11,032,494 volumes of 
Sciipture, of which 4,547,868 were distiibuted iii 
the United States and 6,484,626, in toieign lands 
The Scriptures were issued in 182 languages, in- 
cluding ^tions in Roman and Gothic chaiaeteis 
in some languages and embossed systems for the 
blind Huiiiig its 113 years of service, the society 
has issued 205,096,251 volumes. There were 1076 
woikers participating in this service in the United 
States, of whom 628 weie volunteers, and 3087 
workers in foreign lands, of whom 1175 weie vol- 
unteers. 

During the year 1929, the society published 
new translations in several languages The Four 
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Oospels were published for the first time in the 
languages of the Hopi Indians and of the Es- 
kimos of the district of the Kuskokwim River 
and Bristol Bay in Alaska Publication of Aota 
in Chevcnnc was in process. In Central America, 
a translation of the New Testament into Cakchi- 
quel was completed, and work was progressing on 
translations into Quiche and Mam In South 
America, the Psalms were translated into the 
language of the Bolivian Quechuas and the 
Gospel Accordinq to Mark was published in Ay- 
mara The modern voision of the Spanish Bible 
was reissued with corrections The increasing 
Japanese po]>ulatioii of Brazil made it advisable 
to issue a Japanese-Portuguesc edition of the 
Scriptures For distribution in Afiica, the societv 
issued revised editions of the Four Gospels and 
Acts in Bciiga and the New Testament in Tswa, 
while new translations were published of the 
New Testament in Luragoli, of the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew in Shilluk. and of 7 Corrn- 
thians through Jude (with the exception of 
JJehrews) in Oliinvore Advantage was taken of 
the recent Turkish law, substituting Roman for 
Arabic characters, to correct the Turkish version 
of the Bible at the same time as the tianslitera 
tion was made In the Far East, work ])iogressed 
on iinproied translation of the Seiiptures in 
Rianiese and in the Tlocnno Tagolog, and Sani.ar- 
eno languages of the Philippines 

The total receipts of the societv for the year 
from invested funds, gifts, sale of books, etc , 
amounted to $1,077,007. while its expenses 
totaled $1,075,840 The society continued to have 
the cooperation of alHiiit 100 auxiliary Bible so- 
cieties biioiighoiit the United States, wdiieh as- 
sisted in the circulation of the Scriptures in 
their own localities and contributed to its work 
elsewhere The officers in 1929 were E Francis 
Hyde, president, the Rev Eric M North and the 
Rev rieorge William Brown, geneial secretaries, 
the Rev Lewis B Chamberlain, lecoidiiig see- 
retarv, and flilliert Darlington, treasuicr The 
official organ of the society is the Pihlc Ftocietg 
Record Headquarters aie at the Bible House, 
Astor Place, New Yoik City 
BIBLIOGRAPHY See PiiTToroov, Modern 
BICKEB.TON’, Atexander William English 
astronomer, died Jan 23, 1929, in Txmdoii He 
w’as iKirn Jan 7, 1842, in Alton, TTampshire, and 
was educated in the grammar schools there and 
at the Roval School of Mines and the Royal Col- 
lege of Cheiiiistrv in I»ndon In 1874 he became 
]>i ofessoi at the New Zealand Uiiiversitv, where he 
taught chemistry and was also analyst for the 
New Zealand goieininent While teaching iii New 
Zealand, he became interested in astronomy and 
in 1878 foi Ululated his astronomical theory of 
])artial impact This theory explained the appeal - 
ance of new and temporary stais as being caused 
by the collision of cosmical masses, during which 
new bodies weie foimed of the detached material 
His advocacy of this theory, for which ho could 
offer no substantial proof, brought him into dis- 
favor with the board of governois of New Zea- 
land Univeisitv In 1902 he resigned and gave 
all his time to scientifie research In 1910, with 
the assistance of a fund started by Lord Dudley, 
(lovernor-fleiieial of Austialia, be went to liie 
in London, hoping to obtain wider acceptance of 
his astronomy of cosmic impact Though he was 
never able to piove Ins astionomical theory, his 
work excited a great deal of scientific interest in 
London and he organized the London Astronomi- 


cal Society He was the originator of London 
Popular Technical Glasses, an organizer of sci- 
ence in Hartley Institution, and a leetuier at 
Winchester College, the Royal Colonial Institute, 
and the Royal Institution He was a fellow in a 
number of scientific societies, among them the 
Chemical Society and the Institute of Chemistry, 
and he received two international gold medals 
for new scientific apparatus His published works 
include New Storp of the Stars, Romance of the 
Earth, Romance of the Heavens; Atoms, Suns, 
and Systems, Birth of Worlds and Systems, 
Penis of a Pioneer 
BICYCLING. See Cycling 
BIGHAM, John Charles, First Viscount 
OF Mersot English lawryer and judge, died Sept. 
3, 1929, in Sussex, England He was born Aug 3, 
1840, and was educated at the Liverpool Insti- 
tute and in Beilin and Paris He was called to the 
bar (1870), w'as Queen’s Counsel (1883), and be- 
came Bencher of the Middle Temyde (1880) He 
was a Unionist member of Parliament for the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool (189.5-97), and 
a memlier of the South Africa committee of the 
House of Commons in 1890-97. From 1897 to 
1909, he was judge of the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of .Tustiee, and* in 1909-10, as 
president of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, won eominendation for bringing stabil- 
ity to English dnoiee l.iw's Upon retirement 
from the lamch in 1910, he was made a peer Lord 
Mersey was a member of the Roval Commission 
for the Revision of Martial Sentences in South 
Africa in 1902 president of the Railway and 
Canal Commission (1904-09), and a commis- 
sioner inquiring into the wreck of the Tit antic 
(1912) and of the Ijusitanin (191.5) In 1913-14 
he was president of the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea 
BILLIARDS Ralph fircenleaf’s world’s-reeord 
run of 120 which was ,i part of his campaign 
which regained the world’s title at pocket billiards 
w^as the high spot in the 1929 billiard jierform- 
anees Oreoiileaf scratched in the first inning 
and then ran 120 to defeat Fiank Taberski, 1928 
titleholdci, in the final match of the tourney 
held in Deeember at Detroit Young .Take 
Schaefer was another former champion to regain 
his laiiiels, winning the 18 2 balkline title at the 
TjcvcI Club in New York and siiyiplanting Edouard 
Horemans, of Belgium, as champion Jolmnv 
Ijiytoii of Sedalia, ]\To was a holdover champion 
at three-cushion billiards, not being called upon 
to defend his title in 1929 

Percy Collins of Chicago won the national 
amateur 18 2 title in tournament plav only to lose 
it in a ehallongp m.it<h with Ray Fessenden of 
Madison, Wis Fessenden in turn lost a chal- 
lenge match to M C Wallgren of Edmonds, 
Wash, who letaiiied the title The world 18 1 
amateur Class A title was taken by Edouard 
Soussn of Egi’pt in an international tournament 
whieh was held at the Crescent Athletic Club in 
Biookhn, N Y 

Charles E .Jordan of Los Angeles forfeited his 
n.ational amateur tin ee-cushion crown when he 
turned piofcssionnl His title was captured bv 
Max Shimon of Milwaukee Other amateiii titlc- 
holdcTS in the balkline class were Seymour Kling 
in Class B, Claude Lewns in Class C, and Hairy 
Tatar in 14 2 balkline Cy Yellon of .Jersey City 
won the national amateur pocket -billiard 'chani- 
pionship, while Frank Gray won the national 
straight-rail title 
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BIOGBAFHY. See Literatttre, English and 
Amebtcan, Fhencii Literatube, German Lit- 

ERATT'^RE * ETC 

BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTBY. See Chem- 
istry. 

BIOLOGY. See Zo6logt. 

BIOPHYSICS. See Physics 

BIBBS. See Zo()iX)aY 

BIBMINGHAH-SOUTHEBH COLLEGE. A 

eocdii national institution for hijrher learning in 
Eirminfrlinm, Ala , foiinderl in 1850 The enroll- 
ment for the autumn of 1029 was 879, of whom 
470 were men and 400, women The enrollment 
for the 1020 summer session was 802 — 300 men 
and 403 women There were 63 facultv members 
The endowment amounted to $750,000, and the 
income for the year w'ua $312,500 There were 
25,000 volumes in the library President, Guy 
Everett Snavelv, Ph JJ , LLl) 

BIBTH BATE. See Child WEr.FABE, Vital 
Statistics 

BLAKESLEY, Thomas TToimes An English 
physicist and areh.Tologist, died Feb. 15. 1920, in 
London Tie was born in 1847, and was edueated 
at King’s College. Cambridge University Al- 
though lie was a civil engineer, he was miieh better 
known for important eontrihiitions to various 
fields of theoretical science In 1875 he gave to 
the Poyal Asiatic Society an account of the 
ruins bv Signi in Ccvlon Tie discoieied a mass 
of meteoric non hv the local effect on the mag- 
netic declination, he experimented and dcvclo]>ed 
o])tical instiuinents, constructing new forms of 
lenses and spectroscopes, he imented a portable 
mercurial barometer and niocliamcal methods of 
solving cubic cipiations and related iiroblcins, and 
he sliow'cd the connection of logarithmic curves 
with the Clines of Hpanish-Arabiaii arcliiteetuic 
In the field of electricity, he exponinented with 
alternating ciiiients and problems in telegraph 
cables and electrical power transmibsion Tie 
wrote W'idelv on scientific subiects, his work lieing 
published ehieflv in the Procerdifigfi of thr Plnm- 
ral Sonrtif of London and in the Philosophical 
Magazine lie wrote Alternating Currents of 
Eleetnntg (1809), Geometrical Optics (1003) 

BODE, WiiiiELM VON German art critic, died 
in Berlin, Mar 1, 1020 Born in Galvorde, Bruns- 
wick, Dec 10, 1845, he studied law, but gave up 
that profession to study art and archieology at 
Berlin and Vienna Having become associated 
with the Berlin Museum in 1872, he was made 
director of the Department of Christian Sculptuie 
in 1883, and of the Gallery of Paintings in 1800 
Tinder Dr a on Bode’s management, the museum 
developed into one of the foremost collections in 
the world He was given the general direction of 
all the Boyal Museums in Prussia in 1905, and 
four years later made privv councilor Dr von 
Bode was familiar with every branch of art 
since the Middle Ages, but his moat profound 
study was in Dutch and Flemish paintings, and 
Italian and Gei man sculptures He belonged to 
the academies of Berlin, Munich, and Amsterdam 
and, among other decorations, he rcceiveil the 
Piussian Order of the Red Eagle; hereditary no- 
bility was conferred upon him in 1914 Dr yon 
Bode retired in 1920, only retaining his director- 
ship of the Kaiaer-Frederich Museum Hia many 
books include Gesehiehte der deutschen PlastiJe 
(1887); Rembrandt, with Hofstedc de Groot 
(1807-1005) ; Florentiner Bildhauer de Renais- 
sance (1002) , Die Meister der holland und 
vldmen Malerschulen (1917); BotiioelU (1922); 


Filnfadg Yahre Museumsarbeit (1022); and Ad- 
riaen Brouwer (1024). 

BODENBINDEBITE. See Gitemtstby, under 
Mineralogieal Chemistn/ 

BOHE'IKEIA. A constituent member of the 
State of C/echosloyakia since the defeat of the 
Central Powers in 1018; formerly a crownland 
of Austria, situated in the northwestern part of 

the former — Empire, with 

Saxony and Si ■ i ■ ' ■ , Moravia on the 

east, and Lower and Upper Austria on the south. 
Area, including the small Austrian and German 
territories which were added bv the peace treaty 
to C/echoslavakia, 20,102 square miles; popula- 
tion, Feb 16. 1921. 6,670,582, estimated popula- 
tion. Jan 1, 1927 6 022,600. or .344 3 persons to 
the square mile Bohemia is represented in the 
Grcchoslovak TiCgislatiire by nine Deputies and 
five Senators See Czechorlovakta 

BOILEBS, Steam Few radical changes in 
boiler design, were witnessed during the "lear 
1920, although there were many improvements in 
detail, and the tiend toward still larger units 
and wider application of high steam pressures 
continued Tlie number of 1200-1400-pound cen- 
tral stations practically doubled, the Ford Mo- 
tor Company announced a 1400-pound addition 
to its plant in Detroit in which each of the boil- 
ers were to be designed to produce 700 000 pounds 
of steam per hour — ^the largest boilers vet at- 
tempted for this pressure the 1800 pound Philip 
Carey installation at Lockland, Ohio, picMouslv 
announced, was ncaiing completion, and tenta- 
tive plana were being considered for the first 
lioiler plant in the United States to operate at or 
near the ciitical pressuic of 3200 pounds Tvo 
boileis already had been placed in sen ice at this 
pressure in Germany and another was under con- 
stiuction in Belgium 

A record in boiler output was attained toward 
the close of the a ear when one of the new boiler 
units at the East Rncr Station of the New York 
Edison Company turned out 1,250,000 jiounds of 
steam per hour at 400 pounds pressuie Tins ivas 
five times the maximum capacity of anv boiler 
operating fen years ago The ever-incrcasmg si/c 
of both boilers and tui bines was pointing toward 
the supply of a single large turbine with steam 
from a single boiler This point was reaohed in 
one plant, the Gould Street Station in B.iltimore 

In the United States, the general design of 
high-pressure boilers has follow’ed that of me- 
dium ])rcBBure, W'lth the exception of foiged 
drums and heavier parts Tins is in contrast to 
Euiopean practice where high pressures ha\e in- 
volved special designs, however, Kuiopein high- 
presBure boilers are of much less capacity than 
those found in the United States 

There were no recent changes in practice as re- 
lates to steam temperatures, although higher 
temperatures were viewed favorably as a men ns 
of increasing the efficiency of the steam cycle 
With one or tw’^o exiejitions in Ameiican st.iiions, 
power-plant practice has held to a maximum of 
about 750 degrees This has been due to uncer- 
tainty as to the behavior of materials in service 
under a combination of high pressure and high 
temperature The lOOO-degree boilei and turbine 
unit that was ordered in 1029, ns an cxperiTnental 
installation at the Delray Station in Detioit 
was not yet in operation 

The practice of forcing boilers to high rates of 
steaming in vogue has brought water-cooled fur- 
nace walls into general use Also the resulting 
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high temperatures of the products of combustion 
have made it necessary to provide more hcat- 
absorblng surface, in the form of economi/ors or 
air preheaters, in order that the gases entering 
the stack will not carry away too much heat. As 
economi/cr and air preheater sin faces are less 
expensive, with high-pressure boilers, than boiler 
heating siirfnee, Inter boiler units embody a 
larger proportion of the former While the ef- 
ficiency of the boiler proper had not increased 
materially o\ei that of ten or fifteen years pre- 
\ioiislv, tliat of tile combined unit, inchuling 
wntei -walls, boiler, economizer, an preheater, 
and BuperheatcT, was appreciably higher Ef- 
ficieiities e\t ceding 00 per cent have been obtained 
with such units on lest, and Sfi pci cent under 
noiiual operations was not uneominnn 

A recent development was the application of 
foTced circulation to small-tube water walls in 
which exceedingly high lates of heat transfer 
were obtained 

In the firing of boilers, pulverized coal and 
mechanic il stokers weie stiong conifictiiors, with 
piiUerized co.il somewhat in the load for large 
units and stokers holding their own with smallei 
units Oil and gas firing were eNtensivclv em- 
ployed in ceitaiii localities where such fuel was 
nliiindant and relatively cliea]) For heating boil- 
ers, the oil burner and small nieclianical stoker 
weie close competitors 

Henewed intoiest in smoke prevention was be- 
ing taken by manv cities and lesulled in closer 
attention being given to lioilcr settings and to 
filing itli piihciizcd coal, alioiit tw’o-thiids 
of the ash in the coal is lairicd up the stcuk in 
MM V finely divided particles This docs not appeal 
to tieatc a nnisaiiec iii the immediate vuinitv of 
the plant beoiuse of the fineness of the ash which 
IS diflused 1)1 the wind and spread ovei a wide 
nrci Ncicillieless the ash is in the nil and must 
eomc down Stokei cinders, being Inigci in size, 
aic more likely to he deposited in the iicinity of 
the plant Many deuces weie on the ninikct foi 
arresting tins ash dust and cinders before leach- 
ing the statk Some weie faiilv satisfactory but 
the whole subject was still in a dcielopmciit 
stage 

Tlic slagging type of fuin.icc for collecting and 
dis])Osing the ]>owdeicd loal ash that falls to 
the bottom ot the furnace w'as gaming in favor 
among laigcr plants that ciiiplov coal liaiing ash 
of relatnelv low-fusing tcni|MMatuie 

BOKHARA, boka'ra A state in eential 
Asia, foinicrly a dependency of tlic Russian Em- 
pire, later known as the Bokharan People’s Re- 
public, and since Mav, 192."), a pait of the SoNict 
Socialist Republic of Uzbek It is bouiideil on the 
noitli by the Ka/nk Soiict Socialist Republic and 
the aiitoiionioiis regions of Kaia Kitlpak and 
Kirghizia, on the south by Afghanistan and the 
Tad/hik Socialist Soviet Republic, on the cast by 
the Tad/hik Ro]iub1ie and Ferghana , and on the 
west bv Tuikinciiistnn, Sainaikand and Syr- 
Daiui The Uzbeks, who fnim the mnjontv of the 
population, iiiled Central Asia until the' arrival 
of the Ttussiaiis EstimaicMl aiea, 79,000 square 
miles, cstiiiinted iiojmlalioii, 3 000,000 The chief 
towns with their estimated pojiiilations nie Bok- 
liiia 7.') 000, and Kaishi, 2.'),000 The leligion is 
iliictly Aloliamniedan The chief piiHlucts of Bok- 
hara Hie corn, fniit, silk, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
ami funii animals, and the chief minernlH are 
gold, salt alum, and sulphur The tiade is mainlv 
with India, to which raw silk is exported and 


from which tea, indigo, Dacca muslin, etc, 
are imported By the revolution of Aug 30, 1920, 
the Amir was dethroned and the Soviet govern- 
ment was set up, which formed a military and 
political agreement with Russia In the aiitiirnn 
of 1924, eongie-'-os of the thiee soviet lepublics 
of Turkestan, Khiva, and Bokhara decided to re- 
distribute their terntories on a national basis 
Parts of Russian TiiTkestan, the states of Khiva 
and Bokhara, and the Tians-Caspmn Piovince 
were united to form the two Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics of I’zbokistan and Turkmenistan, Bok- 
hara licing incorporated in TVbekistan Both re- 
publics W'cte admitted to imMiibcrship in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics m Mav, 192.) 

BOLIV'IA. A South Ampric.an republic situ- 
ated in the interior and bounded by Brazil and 
J*araguay on llie east, bv Aigentina on the south, 
bv Chile and Pern on the west, and by Brazil on 
the north Siieie is the seat of the supreme court 
and IS histoiicallv regarded ns the capital, but 
the actual seat of the (loxerumciit and the largest 
citv IS La Paz 

Auka and Popn avion Estimated figures for 
1927 place the aie.i at .*>14,1. IS square miles and 
the ])opulntinu at 2 974,904, including 1,024.111 
Indians, 490 042 whites, and 8.98,152 of mixed 
race The eensus of 1910 sliow'od a population of 
1 700,4.51 III 1927 the estimated population of I-ia 
Paz was 142 043 (54 713 bv census of 1910). 
Other large towns with their estimated popula- 
tions were Cochahanihti 43 043 , Potosi, .33,72.3, 
Sucre, 30,200, Oriiro, 30,018, and Santa Cruz, 
23,51.5 

Edfcvtion Elementary ednention is free and 
coinpiilsorv and is under the caie of the munici- 
palities and the stale In 1927 there were 70,228 
pupils in public element.irv schools, 15,619 pupils 
in piivntc schools of v.iiioiis giadcs, and 5082 
students in sccondaiv and supeiior schools The 
eight institutions oIRring niin’eisily instruction 
have 107 teachers and 802 students At Sucre and 
La Paz arc the oiil> two universities which 
possess more than one faciiltv Thcic aie also a 
number of tiniiiing collegi's fur teachers 

Prodi’ction axi> Comm Kill h The enoimniis 
pieponderance of the mining indiistiy is the chief 
feature of economic life, while the inadequacy of 
the trausportation svstem, owing to the great 
gpographie.il and topogiaphiral diflienlties which 
beset load building in the llcpuhlic is a serious 
handicap to dcxelopmcut Mineral exports, con- 
sisting cliicnv of tin, h.ivf' constituted over 90 
pel cent of Bolnia’s total exports since 1920 
The tin industiv is rom]iarati\elv recent, and was 
established during the last centuiv The puce of 
tin is the barnnieler of Bolivian jirospentv, not- 
withstanding the fact that other minerals, not- 
alih’ silver, gold, lead, hisiiiuili, zinc, antimony, 
tungsten, and nickel aic also produced Bolivna 
is the chief source of nntimonv outside of China. 
The pinductinii of lead has showui a consulerablc 
increase owing to the greater demands for this 
metal in the autoinolnle, iiidio, and cable in- 
dustries 

Agricultuie is i el.it ivcly iinmiportant and al- 
though about 4 940,000 aeres arc under cultiva- 
tion, the cultiv.'itioii niethodh have improved but 
little since prinntive times Inigaiion by means 
of aitcBuin wells la attempted in some places 
Potatoes, cacao, colTee, barley, highland nee, and 
rublior arc the pnncipal products, Colomliia lank- 
ing next to Bia/il as the chief rubber-exporting 
country of South America. The demand, how- 
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ever, has fallen with increasing development of 
the East Indian product The livestock of the 
country in 1027 was estimated at 1,404,315 cattle, 
4,150,500 sheep, 415,781 goats, 700,000 llamas 
and alpacas, 1,108,330 donkeys, 207,080 swine, 
and 320,000 hoiscs Oil is found in various parts 
of the republic but is undeveloped Forest re- 
sources are abundant but the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities and the fact that the natural river 
systems flow away from the Pacific coast prevent 
any marked exploitation Coal is too costly for 
general use, native fuels arc poor and the vast 
potential hydroelectric lesourccs lie undeveloped 
Tins lack of fuel has been a sharp deterrent to the 
establishment of various industries, notably 
smelters and refineries 

In general, Bolivia experienced a continuous 
business depression since the middle of 1927, with 
the exception of a brief period early in 1929. The 
downward trend of the prices of tin, which since 
1920 had constituted 00 per cent of the total 
exports, was immediately reflected in the com- 
mercial and economic condition of the country 
Towaid the end of 1929, the continued low puce 
of the metal led to a critical situation, with busi- 
ness of all kinds seriously curtailed On Novem- 
ber 13, the mine owners petitioned the flo\cin- 
meut to allow a 30 per cent reduction in wages 
and a 50 per cent reduction in freight rates while 
the price of tin remained below £220 per ton In 
recent veais, the government has been endeavor- 
ing to foster nianiifactiiring industries bv heavy 
protcctne duties A cotton mill opened in* La Paz 
early in 1929 was expected to stimulate the 
growing of cotton, an American-owned cement 
plant licgan production at Viacha in February, 
1928, and in March, 1929, the goveinment 
awarded a highly favorable concession to a 
company formed to establish a sugar industry 

The pun basing power of the country is ex- 
tremely limited, the population, predominantly 
Indian and Mestizo, has a small earning capac- 
ity The Indians buy few imported goods It is 
estimated that not over 10 000 families have in- 
comes exceeding $1800 a year and that fewer than 
100 families have incomes exceeding $15,000 

In 1928 Bolivia had a total foreign trade of 
178,005,908 bolivianos, as compared with a total 
of 103,188,000 bolivianos in 1027, a decrease of 
7 55 |)cr cent ( 1 boliviano has a par value of 
$0 39) 

Imports for 1928 totaled 02,090,055 bolivianos, 
as compared with 60,104,073 in 1927, a decrease 
of 5 15 per cent, while exports amounted to 115,- 
900 853 bolivianos, as compared with 127,083,927 
in 1927, a decrease of 8 8 per cent A large favor- 
able balance of trade had characterized Bolivian 
foreign commerce for many years The bulk of 
the imports in 1928 were manufactures, valued 
at 44,324,384 bolivianos Other imports were 
food pioduets and beverages, 8,890,770 bolivi- 
anos, raw and slightly wiought materials, 7,249,- 
733 bolivianos, live animals, 2,234,108 bolivianos 
Imports of the principal classes of textiles were 
valued at $7,094,000 in 1927 and $5,580,000 in 
1928 

Of the total exports in 1928, minerals repre- 
sented 108,029,873 bolivianos, or 93 2 per cent. 
The leading mineral exports for the year were 
tin, 89,710,122 bolivianos; copper, 5,205,690 
bolivianos, lead, 2,820,483 bolivianos, silver, 
6,875,720 bolivianos, and zinc, antimony, bis- 
muth, wolframite, and gold in lesser amounts 
Leading non-mineral exports in 1928 and their 


respective values, were rubber, 3,451,365 bolivi- 
anos; live animals, 3,070,777 bolivianos; hides, 
1.548,259 bolivianos, cacao, 1,002,640 bolivianos. 
Other exports were alpaca, sheep, and llama 
wool, dried fruit, leather goods, and quinine. Ex- 
ports to the United States declined considerably 
in 1927 and 1928, due chiefly to a depression in 
the mining industry. Of the total mineral ex- 
ports in 1928, 79 6 per cent went to Great Britain 
and only 8 4 per cent to the United States. In 
1929 both imports from the United States and 
exports to that country showed a slight increase 
over 1928 

Finance The budget for 1929, issued by 
President Siles after Congress had failed to act 
within the required time, balanced at 94.9,50,019 
bolivianos Ordinary receipts (in bolivianos) in- 
cluded those fiom national sei vices. 2,514,403. 
direct and indirect taxes, 41,055,938; other 
sources, 3,007,997 Special receipts of depart- 
nient.il and municipal obligations were estimated 
at 3,703,94.'} bolivianos and receipts of the de- 
partments at 41,511,102 bolivianos Oidinary ex- 
penditures (in bolivianos) included ]udiciary, 
2.000,000, interior, 2,512,350; comniiinieations, 
2,270,388. education. 4,380.270, war, 9,620,000, 
national collections. 2.220,000, service of the di- 
rect public debt, 18,258,037. There was also in- 
cluded ns special expenditures for the service of 
the indirect public debt, 3,703,945 bolivianos, and 
as depaitinciital cxiicnditiircs. 44,511.102 

A new Central Bank !■ 'a ’ " the Bolivian 
National Bank was « i ' ' ■ - . I fiilv 1 in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of Professor 
E W Kenimeier, former financial adviser to 
Bolivia, with Allierto Palacios, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, as manager It was hoped that 
the new bank would stabilize the national cur- 
rency. 

The Fiscal Pcinianent Commission reported in 
October, 1929, that the public debt totaled $63,- 
885,128, of which $61,904,000 represented the ex- 
ternal debt, $52 544 the internal debt, and 
$1,828,584 the floating debt The per-capita debt 
was $24 04 

Under a contract signed between the Minister 
of the Treasury and E 0 Detlefsen, a banking 
expert of New York, in December, 1928, Mr 
Detlefsen agreed to act as supermlendent gen- 
eral of the banks of Bolivia for a period of at 
least three years 

Communications Bolivia in 1929 was making 
determined efforts to remedy the lack of trans- 
portation facilities which had hindered the eco- 
nomic development of the coiiiftry The total 
length of railway in operation in 1927 was 1302 
miles An extension of the Oruro-Cochambamba 
line to Santa Cruz, a distance of 225 miles, was 
nearing completion in 1929 In the same year, 
Congress appiovcd a new internal loan of 2,000,- 
000 bolivianos for the construction of a lailroad 
from Cliza to Aquila and 1,300,000 bolivianos for 
the completion of the Potosi-Sucre railroad A 
decree a-*' jr the construction of aerial i ail- 
ways '' ' ' the Republic was issued in 

Apr 3, 1929, and a local firm was granted a con- 
cession to establish and operate aerial railways 
between Hichuloma and the Provinces of North 
and South Y ungas for 25 years. 

The main highways, totaling 1125 miles in 
1927, were being considerably extended in 1929 
In addition, there were 6843 miles of cart roads 
connecting the important towns. There were 
about 4608 miles of telegraph, and 3589 miles of 
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telephone, lines. In 1 928 the Bolivian Power Com- 
pany was given a concession to build and oper- 
ate a eountry-wfde telephone system 

Goveenment. The President, who is elected by 
direct popular vote and is ineligible for re- 
election, IS the head of the executive department, 
and IS aided by a cabinet of six members, each 
in charge of a separate do])artment Tx>gislative 
power IS vested in, Congress of two ebambeis, 
the Senate of 10 members eleeted for bi\ years, 
and the Chambei of Deputies of 75 membeis 
elected for four yeais One-third of the Senate 
and one-half of the (’’hanihei retire every two 
jeais President in 1929, Dr Hernando Siles, 
who assumed olTicc Jan 10, 1920, for the term 
]92C-.'J0 In January, 1929, he pioclaimed a vir- 
tual dictatoiship 

The Bolivian Army, bi ought into prominence 
by the threat of war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay 111 1928-29, consists of a regular army of 
8000, a militia lebcive of appiOMinaiely 200,- 
000 well-tiained men, and small Isidies of fioin 
100 to 200 infantiy, called (olumnas, stationed 
at the chief towns of the six military districts 
into winch the country is divided The rolumnas 
(an be expanded to battalions if necessary Mili- 
tary service is com|>ulsory foi all males lietwceii 
the ages of 19 and 50 

TIirtory Negotiations to avert the tlueatened 
wai iK'tween Bolivia and Paraguay ovei the 
Chaco hoiindaiv (piestiou and the Port Van- 
guard la incident of Dec 0, 1928 (see 1928 eae 
Book), succeeded teinpoiaiily on Jan .3, 1929, 
when both countries signed the peace protocol 
diuvvii up bv the Inter national Conieiencc of 
Aniernan States on Conciliation and Aibitra- 
tion. 111 si'hsion at ^^'ashlllgtun at the time The 
agieemeiit provided for the arbitiation of dif- 
feiences aiising from the clashes at Fort Van- 
guaidia and other bolder posts by the Pau- 
Aiiicrican Cominissioii ol Inquiiy and Concilia- 
tion No authoiitv was given the commiHsion to 
deal with the fundaiiieiitul dis]mte over the 
Chaco boundary The (Minijnssion, of which 
Brig -Gen Frank 11 ]McCoy of the United Stat<‘s 
was jnesident, remained in sesbion from March 
3 to September 13 J’epatiiatioii of nnlitaiy pus- 
oners was arranged and Bolivia and Paiaguay 
weie induced to agree to Tcsume diplomatic lela- 
tions with the ' * the boundary 

situation was * on the same 

basis as piioi to Dec 5 1928, that ib, Paraguay 
was to icbtoie the buildingb of Fort Vaiiguaidia 
attacked by Paiaguay an tioops December C, and 
Bolivia was to evacuate Fort Boqueron, winch 
was occupied hv Bolivian troops bubsequent to 
the Fort Variguardia clash Two Uruguayan of- 
licpiH were to supervise the carrying out of the 
agieeniciit Dnect negotiations between the tw'o 
governments over the icstoration of the forts were 
held later in the year id Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay. A report on the i csponsibility for 
the border incidents was deemed unnecessary, 
in view of the piosjiect that diplomatic relations 
would he r(*cstablished 

On July 1, both gov<*rnments foimully accepted 
Geneial McCoy’s suggestion that the commission 
should prepare ami submit plans for a settle- 
ment of the entile boundary dispute Unable to 
arrive at a satisfactoiy plan in the brief time 
remaining to it, the commission prepared a 
fonnula for arbitral settlement of the dispute, 
which both Bolivia and Paraguay accepted iii 
principle but with reservations which made 


necessary a new approach to the problem On 
recommendation of the neutral members of the 
commission, which expired on September 13, their 
respective governments — ^Mexico, Colombia, Uru- 
guay, Cuba, and the United States — ^then sug- 
gested that Bolivia and Paraguav attempt to 
settle the dispute bv direct negotiation and that 
a commission of representatives of the five 
neutral powrers he authorized to take up the 
negotiations if the two governments should find 
themselves unaiile to reach on agreement Para- 
guay accepted this proposal on Octolier 5 Bo- 
livia made no response until November 11 when 
the Bolivian Minister to Argentina formally 
stated that Bolivia’s acceptance was dependent 
U]>on a previous agieonient between Bolivia and 
Paraguay outlining the territory to be sub- 
mitted to aibitration The Bolivian Government 
issued a similar aiinouiiC(*meiit November 13 
This leservatioii, as expected, proved a serious hm- 
diance to the jieaceful settlement of the dispute 
Tlip Uruguayan Foreign Office then attempted 
to secuie an agieemeiit between Bolivia and Para- 
guay as to the manner iii which the liquidation 
of the Fort Vaiigiiardia and P'ort Boqueron 
clashes should be cairied out On Decemher 14, 
Bolivia announced its accejitancc of the Uni- 
guavaii suggestion that Paiaguav should recon- 
struct Fort V.iiiguardia before Bolivia would be 
required to ictiiin to Paiaguay Fort Boqueron 
Paraguay rejected tins proposal, however, on 
the ground that it earned the implication that 
Paraguay was res]»ouBible for the Fort Van- 
guardia incident Bolivia then officially notified 
Y*aragiiav tliat unless the proposal was accepted, 
Bolivia would consider the negotiations at Mon- 
tevideo ended and would cancel plans for the re- 
newal of diplomatic iclations Toward the end 
of the year, the conflict had apjiarently reverted 
to the same status as when it was taken up by 
the Wasliiiigton Goiifereiicc in 1928. 

Bolivia’s stand in tliese icgnf laf loii- was com- 
plicated bv the activities ol polinial opponents 
of Piesident lleinando Siles, who declared a 
dictatoiship III January Unconfirmed reports 
from Bolivia (lining the year stated that Vice 
Presideiit Saaiedra was under airest, and that 
foimer Piesident Ismael Montes, having returned 
from residence abroad, saved himself from ar- 
i(»st only by taking rehige in the Chilean Lega- 
tion The cabinet lesigned in the middle of 
September and on October 5, Constantino Car- 
iiAii, the Minister of Public Instruction in the 
new cabinet, followed suit. President Siles was 
accused by his enemies of stirring up national 
einnity tow'ard Paraguay to divert public at- 
tention fioni the infernal political situation 
The sctfleinent of the Tacna-Arica dispute be- 
tween Chile and Peru in May without provision 
for Bolivia’s much desired outlet to the Pacific 
intensified another problem which promised to 
involve Bolivia and her western neighbors for 
some years to come Bolivia protested against 
any agreement between Peru and Chile which 
precluded the subsequent cession of any portion 
of the disputed territory to a third power, the 
protest being addressed to the State Department 
at Washington following President Hoover’s an- 
nouncement of the Tacna-Arica settlement. Secre- 
tary of State Stimson replied that the draft 
treaty did not preclude a later adjustment of 
Bolivia’s claim with either Peru or Chile. Chile 
soon afterward made plain her attitude by of- 
ficially announcing that she would '’never break 
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the rontinuity of lier territory** as established 
in the treaty with Peru 

President Silos and other frovomment officials 
publicly declared that the Tacno-Arica settle- 
ment, ns it stood, was not acceptable to Bolivia 
For terms of the settlement, see under Chile and 
PrRTT 

The first Conpress of Bolivian Women, which 
ndioiirned May 4, reflected the national sentiment 
in ndoptin^f a resolution Riii»portin{» the Govern- 
ment’s demand for an outlet to the Pacific The 
eon^yress also asked equal civil rights for men 
and women The second Ivnehinp in the history 
of the eniiiitrv occurred diirinw the year, when 
Saiiirninio Balderrama, who assassinated Dr 
Luis Faraoz diirinf? the heat of an electoral 
campaipr m-** i..ii ijy a mob 

The T ■ ■ ! D'amatie Company was or- 

panired durin« the year in connection Avith the 
movement for a national theatre Tt proposed to 
present the Creole and indipfeiious drama and 
folklore of Bolivia throuphout the pi ineipal 
capitals of the continent and to stimulate the 
development of a native drama See AnniTR vtton, 
IWTERWAT JonrAL . also P\n\oiTAY, under f/is/ort/ 

BOLL WEEVIL, Boilwokm See Cotton, 

ENTOArOTOOY, ECONOMIC 

BOLTON, Benjamin Mfaoe American bne- 
teiiolopist, died in Nciv York, Aiip 12, 102*> 
Ke was horn in Richmond, Va , and received the 
MD depree from the TTnii’crsitv of Virpinia in 
1870 Tie also studied at South Cnrolii* i C«*lli‘«e 
1882-83. and at the nniveisities of lliihPiut' 
GMtinpen, and Beilin Tie taupht baeteriolopv 
and patholnpv at The Johns Hopkins TTniversitv, 
Roiitli Carolina College, Umversitv of Missoini, 
and llniversity of St Ixiuis Dr Bolton was an 
expert on the diseases of animals lieinp con- 
nected with the Cuban Aprieiiltural Expciiment 
Station, 1014-15, and with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Washington, D C After 1921 he 
was pathologist at St Josejih’s Hospital, Patei- 
son. N J 

BOND, EowAun Austin An American en- 
gineer, died Dec 10, 1020, in New York City 
He was horn in 1840 in Dexter, Mich He began 
his work as an engineer in 1868 in New York 
State with the Utiea, Chenango & Susquehanna 
Railroad In 1808 he became State engineer and 
survovor, holding the position until 1004 Dur- 
ing his teira of ofiieo, he had charge of the sur- 
veys and plans for the construction of the New 
York Barge Canal He also undertook with the 
aid of the Federal government, a svstem of stieam 
measurement with the oliieet of flood preven- 
tion in view After 1004 Mr Bond was a con- 
sulting engineer in general practice In 1014 he 
visited ITiiignav in the interest of a haihor im- 
proAcment He was also president of the water- 
works companies at Barrie, Chatham, and Nap- 
en^e, Ont , and consultant to important hank- 
ing organizations on various engineering 
problems 

BOOK CLTTBS See Literatube, English and 
American 

BOOTH, General (Wiltiam) Bramweil 
British Salvation Army leader, died in Hadlev, 
near London, on June 16, 1020 He was horn at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Mar. 8, 185ti, the eldest 
son of General William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army The elder Booth was a crusader 
and evangelist, while Bramwoll Booth, in his 
position as chief of staff from 1880 to 1912, was 
an executive In 1912 he succeeded his father as 


head of the Salvation Array As leader, Gen 
Bramwoll Booth changed his policies to conform 
with the times, with the result that the influence 
of the organization steadily increased Especiallv 
during the years of the World War, the posi- 
tion of the SalA^ation Army grew 'u dig"**’ ,’i 1 

importance On his seventieth ' ■■’ihii 

Booth received gifts from 24 nations for further- 
ing his work, and in 1928 he was appointed by 
the King a member of the Order of Companions 
of Honor Autocratic methods, however, brought 
General Booth into conflict AVith his assoeiates 
In 1922 ho ordered the removal of his sister, 
Miss Evangeline Booth, commander of the Salva- 
tion Army in the United States, in order to ap- 
point America II commissioners who would 1^ 
under direct jurisdiction of the English liead- 
quarteis Though the order w'as never earned out 
because of protests raised, fnendlv lelations 
were not reestablished between brother and sister 
until 1920 Because of his inei easing feebleness 
and on account of dissatisfaction with his auto- 
cratic methods, there arose within the organiza- 
tion a movement to depose General Booth In 
January, 1929, the High Council of the Salva- 
tion Army, hv a vote of 5.5 to R, ordered his re- 
moA’al beenuse of physical disability General 
Booth, refusing to lesign, appealed to the courts 
and won the null ifl cation of the A'ote on the 
grounds of his ImAung lacked a representative 
at the meeting of the council , hut the niovement 
to depose him Avent on \fter a full heniing had 
been gnen his representative, another Aofe Avns 
taken. Feb 13, 1929, which was 52 to 5 in 
fiiAor of removinu General Booth and apyioinl- 
ing Edward J Higgins, chief of staff, in his 
place, a choice meeting with Avidc nj>pro\nl Gen- 
eral Booth died four months later, and all over 
the AAorld was nioiirned and lionoied ns n great 
leader Ife was the author of TSoohs lhat lilrss. 
Our Afasfer, Sen'ants of All, F!o(ial Ittpaiahon, 
On the Banlt’i of the lixvcr, Bible Baffle 4rfs, 
Life and Jichqion , fJehoes and JIfrmorirs, Gen- 
eral Boofh’^ Joi nna l See Satvation Armat 
BOOTH-TUCKER, Fr^deripk St Gi-ziroe de 
IjAPTorK English commissioner iii the Salva- 
tion Aimy, died in Stoke Newington near Ixm- 
don, July 17, 1929 He was horn at Moiighyl. 
Beiignl, India, on Mar 21, 1853, was grndiiiited 
from riieltcnhaui College in ri'c^irl md in 
1876 became a member of the liii'n" ( i\il Serv- 
ice at Puniab He resigned in 1871 to join the 
Suh’^ntion Army, and soon entered upon organi- 
zation work m India With three helpers, he 
.adopted the costume of leligious mendicants, 
begging and preaching in the inihlic stieets 
These spectacular methods hi ought upon them 
the disfavor of Indian officials, and thev weie 
even imprisoned for a month This method of 
reaching the poor, however, was so suceessfiil 
that in 1913 he was awarded the Indian Gold 
Medal, Kaiser-i-TIind, given for meiitoiioiis pub- 
lic service In 1888 he married Emma Ross Bonfh, 
daughter of William Rooth, founder of the Sal- 
vation Army, and changed his name from Tucker 
to the hyphenated form, Booth-Tucker He was 
appointed foreign secretary at Salvation Array 
headquarters in London in 1891, where lie re- 
mained until 1896, when he was sent to America 
as commander of the Salvation Armv Ihcie He 
served again in England from 1904 to 1907, and 
then returned to India, where he remained until 
1019 During those years, he was engaged in the 
social-uplift Bide of the organization, inaugurat- 
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ing silk and weaving schools, agricultural settle- 
ments, and reformatory work among the Indian 
criminal trilics He returned to England in 1919, 
wheie he remained until his retirement in 1927. 
He often came into conflict with his brother-in- 
law, and was active in calling the meeting of the 
council which deposed General Booth in 1929 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker was the author of 
several works important in Salvation Army his- 
tory Tie wrote The Lxfe of Catherine liooth 
( 1 892 ) , MitJcftfauj, or Fortv Years with the 
f^alraUoa Army in Truim (1923); Jesus at His 
Home tn 'Nazareth (1900) 

BOOTLEGGING. See PROiiTniTTON 
BOOTS AND SHOES. During the year, this 
inrliistry was vitallv inteiestcd in new tariff legis- 
lation diBCUHHcd in Congress The Hawley Tariff 
Bill ns passed by the Tloiise of Representatives 
on Mav 28, placed a tariff of 20 per cent on 
boots and shoes imported, while the tariff put on 
hides was 10 pei cent This rate of duty, however, 
did not meet with the appioial of the Senate, and 
by it boots and shoes, ns w’ell as hides and 
leather, were restored to the fiee list The duty 
w’ns demanded beenii'^e imports of leather foot- 
wear, which were free of duty, had increased 
ra])idlv. espeeiallv from C/eehoslovakin, a coun- 
try that in 1928 siip])lied over two-fifths of the 
total impoits in teims of mine The United King- 
dom. Fiance, Switrerland, Austria, Canada, and 
Germain, named iii the oider of laiik in value of 
imports, w'ere the other souiees of supply The 
mapir portion of the imports were women’s shoes, 
which in 1928 ie]iieseiited 77 per cent of the total 
number and 71 ])er cent of the total value Tni- 
jioits for 1020 aie <!i\en below 

The total pioduction of boots and shoes, other 
than lubber, as leported bv the ITS Denartment 
of Coinmeice foi the leni 1920, wms 301 402,18.3 
pairs This lepiesented an increase of fi per cent 
oier the ])roduetion tor 1028, namely, .311,3.90,- 
724 pans, and was to be comp'iied with 313 005,- 
005 ]iairs for 1027 The output of men’s leather 
boots and shoes iiu reaped 4 2 per cent, of 
women’s, 0 1 per cent of misses’ and children’s, 
7 5 yiei cent, of athletic and syioitiiig shoes (prin- 
cipal] v men’s) 4 2 pci cent, and of slipyiers for 
house wear, 13 7 per cent There w'as a decrease of 
0 2 per cent in bois’ and \ouths’ shoes, of 0 4 per 
cent in iiifniith’ footwear , of 17 per (cnt in satin, 
e.siivas anil other fabric uppers (principally 
women’s) of 18 0 per cent in moccasins (partly 
due to (lianges in classification) and of 0 2 per 
lent in baiefoot sandals, ydav shoes, and other 
footw'eni Massachusetts led the other States, ns 
usual, in the yiiodnctioii of boots and shoes, its 
total output dining the year being 8,3 539.55.5 
pans \e\t in rank were New ^ork with 76,- 
007,919 yiairs, Missouri, with .50,71.5 213 pairs, 
Illinois, with 27,870.04.5 yians, New Hampshire, 
with 22,07.5,832 pairs, Wisconsin, with 19,483,- 
2,5.3 pans, rennsylvaiiia. with 17,2.3.3,118 pairs, 
Maine, with 10 400 10,3 pairs, and Ohio, with 15,- 
427.3.50 pans The total output for all other 
States was 31,710,86.5 pairs 
In the aceonipanying table is aummaiized the 
pioduction of boots ancl shoes in the Uinted States, 
as coniyrared with 1028 I’he establishments le- 
poiting manufactuied ap])ioxiiiiatelv 05 per cent 
of the total output of footw’ear, other tlian i libber 
Tn 1020 there was a eonsidei able incioasc over 
1028 of the number of shoes imported into the 
United States The imports were as follows All- 
leather boots and shoes (free), 6,182,641 pairs 


BOOT AND SHOE PBODUOTION 


United States 

Kind Number of pairs 

1929 192S 


Boots and shoes, total 
High and low rut (leather), 


Boys’ and youths' 
Women’s 

Misses’ and children’s 
Infants’ 

Athletic, sportinir (leather) • 
Satin, canvas, other fabric* 
Slippers for house wear, total 
All leather 
Part leather, felt, etc 
Moccasins 

Barefoot sandals, play shoes, 
and all other footwear 


361 , 402,183 

312 , 742,744 

04 , 770,112 

22 , 002,557 

131 , 503,209 

39 , 026,826 

23 , 7 . 50,040 

1 , 611,920 

3 , 121,402 

35 , 708,289 

7 , 876,041 

27 , 923,248 

1 , 016,835 

7 , 110,903 


344 , 350,724 

208 . 724,547 
90 , 960,021 
23 , 031,757 
123 . 752,653 
37 , 135,374 
23 . 835,142 
1 ,. 547,064 
3 . 760,060 
. 31,483 167 
6 , 825,807 
24.657 260 
1 , 253,108 

7 , 582,680 


* Excludes footwear with rubber soles 


valued at .$17,025,9.91 in 1929, as eompared with 
2,616,884 pans valued at $8,2.54,224 in 1928, all- 
leather slippers (free), 97 5, .522 pairs valued at 
$1,4.92,705 in 1929, as compared with 63.3,998 
pairs valued at $1 019,4.35 in 1928, and other 
footwear (dutiable), 1,199,090 pairs valued at 
.$.314 289 in 1929, ns compared with 1,171,92.3 
pairs \alued at .$.316,6.3.3 in 1928 The total value 
of 8.358,15.3 pairs of shoes imported in 1029 was 
$18,772,92.5. as eompnied with 4,422,805 pairs 
valued at $9 590.292 in 1928 

Exports of leather footwear in 1929, although 
luereasiiig in value, had not materially increased 
in quantity This was largely owung to the fact 
that the trade had not fully recovered from tlie 
adverse conditions pievailiny in 1927, which W'ere 
a result of the unsatisfaetorv financial situation 
in eeitaiii countries, tariff changes, inci eased local 
pioduction, and increased foreign competition 
The total exports to foreign countries in 1929 
amounted to 4,807,212 pairs Miliied at $11,647.- 
,583 ns eompnired with 4,741,325 parrs valued at 
,$11 342 0.56 in 1928 

Tlie exports of men’s and bovs’ shoes rn 1929 
showed a deer ease in laluc, 1,86,3 26.3 parrs valued 
at $.5,581 107 hcirig exyrortod as compared W'lth 
1 870,40.3 pairs valued at $.5,796,517 in 1928 
There was, however, an in< reuse in the \nlup of 
women’s and ehildicn’s shoes and of athletie 
shoes, sandals, leggings, and other leather fnot- 
wcni Tn 1929, 1 7.31 865 jiaiis of women’s shoes 
mined at $4 70.3, .584 weie oxpnited ns compared 
with 1 78.3,342 pans valued at .$4 .309,877 in 1928, 
470,731 jwiirs of wwnen’s slippers valued at .$499.- 
032, as compared with 361. .500 pairs valued at 
.$.392,099 in 1928, 686 251 pans of ehildien’s 
shoes \ allied at $76.3 726. ns eonipaied wuth 666,- 
435 pairs valued at $7.50,199 in 1928 and .55- 
102 pairs of athletic shoes, s-indnls. leggings, and 
other leather footwe.ir valued at $100 134, as 
compared wuth 02,.5.55 pairs valued at .$9.3,964 in 
1928 The largest exjrorts of men's and hovs’ 
shoes, 431,191 pans, and of children’s shoes, 2.55.- 
560 pairs, weie to Cuba, the largest exports of 
women’s shoes, 399,372 pairs, w’crc to Canada 

BOR'NEO. An island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago See Brtttrii North Borneo, * Brunei, 
Sarawak, and Ddtcii E\bt Indies 

BOS'NIA AND HERZEGOVINA, hgi'tsA- 
go-vu-na Formerly pi evinces in the Turkish Em- 
pire, now provinces of the newly established 
State of Jugoslavia In 1908 control over them 
was acquired by the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
In 1918 after the collapse of this empire, they 
were turned over to Jugoslavia. Area, 19,708 
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square miles; population, according^ to the cen- 
sus of Jan 31, 1021, 1,880,020 Reo Juoofilavia. 

BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ABTS. See 
Art MrHEUMS 

BOSTON UNIVEESITY. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution of hiqhpr education in Boston, Mass , 
founded in 1800 The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1020 was 13,086. distributed as follows 
College of liberal arts, 707, college of business 
administration, 4032, college and extension 
courses, 74,5 ; college of practical arts and letters, 
812, college of music, 213, school of theology, 
274, school of law, ,534; school of medicine, 216, 
school of education, 3277 , school of religious edu- 
cation, 293, graduate school, .58,5. Of the total 
registration, 11,777 were full-time students work- 
ing for degrees and 2209 were part-time, special 
students The 1929 summer-session enrollment 
was 1750 The faculty numbered 492 in the au- 
tumn of 1929, other personnel, 107; and trustees 
and council members, 64 The productive funds 
of the university exceeded $3,886,000 Important 
gifts for the veur approximated .$.300,000 These 
included a duplex club house, valued at $.53,000, 
at Nickerson Field for the housing of visiting 
as well as home football teams and to serve as 
a student social centre, and the iSargent School 
of Phvsical Education in Cambridge, Mass , as- 
sessed at $82,000 In the eight libraries of the 
university there were 1.50,000 volumes, the liberal 
arts library alone containing 45.688 volumes In 
1929 the school of religious education became a 
senior college and graduate school, requiring two 
years of lilieral arts training before a student 
may specialize in the religious education field 
President, Daniel L Marsh, AM, STB, Litt D , 
LHD, LED 

BOTANY. It was significant of the modern 
trend in botanical research that students in all 
branches of the science were realizing the close 
interrelation between lines of investigation once 
regarded as wholly distinct Rystcniatists are 
beginning to lecognire the value of genetics, 
ecology, and physiology, as well as morphology, 
in determining relationships. Pathologists tind 
that the study of plant diseases from the eco- 
nomic standpoint is closely associated not only 
with jiliysiology but with many other sciences. 
As all botanical investigations contribute ulti- 
mately to the promotion of agriculture and horti- 
culture, they may be considered to have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of the human race, and 
it IS therefore an encouraging sign that interest 
in the science, pidging from the niimlier of active 
students in different fields, appears to be in- 
creasing from year to year 

The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
was held in Des Moines, Iowa, Dec 27-31, 1929 
Numerous papers lelating to botanv were pre- 
sented at the meetings of Section D, the Bo- 
tanical Society of Ameiica, the American Phy- 
topathological Society, and many other afliliat^ 
organizations 

An accidental discovery bv Prof George 
W Hendrv of the University of California that 
the sun-dried adobe bricks in many ancient 
buildings in that State contain chopped-up 
plants has proved of great interest It has been 
possible to deteiniine the approximate dates of 
introduction and sources of many plants fiom a 
study of the ages of the buildings in which they 
occur. There is now definite proof, for example, 
that wheat was introduced into California dur- 


i^ the Spanish period, and that barley was cul- 
tivated throughout the ascendancy of the Span- 
ish missions, l^mains of garden crops, fruits, and 
fibre plants also have been identified 

That plant study aids medical research has 
been demonstrated by Dr David I Macht of 
Baltimore, who has found that certain subBtanees 
having a toxic effect on living animal tissues do 
not in]ure living plant tissues, while other sub- 
stances may have the opposite effeet Tlius, human 
blood serum in the skin disease known as pem- 
phigus is toxic to certin plant seedlings 

Professor N C Fassett of the University of 
Wisconsin explained how botanical studies 'had 
aided the geologists in fixing the limits of the 
vast inland fresh-water sea which once occupied 
the area of the Great Lakes On the margins of 
many existing small lakes in Wisconsin, he has 
found numerous species characteristic of the 
Atlantic seaboard that aie plainly relics of the 
ancient vegetative zones around the margin of 
the groat body of water, as they are now foreign 
to the Wisconsin flora 

Professor E .T Lund of the ITnivcrsity of Texas 
described experiments on the electrical energy 
of plant cells, establishing the doctrine that all 
living cells generate minute but measurable cur- 
rents of eleotricitv, which recrnlatc their growth 
and determine their form These eurrents have 
been checked or made to disappear bv applying 
certain toxic siibstancps to the cells or bv depriv- 
ing them of oxygen, and the Mib|ection of growing 
]>Iants to the flow of an outside current on tlie 
other hand, has caused rnaiked modifications 
in their final form In the Douglas fir and white 
fir, the ciirient has been shown to flow continu- 
ously upward in the outer lavers of the wood 
and downward through the inner layers of the 
bark Professor Lund oliservod that the results 
of these expeniuents seem to open a new avenue 
of approach to many obscure and difficult prob- 
lems in enibivology. growth, and regeneration 

PiofesBor J B Overton of the University of 
Wisconsin has conducted investigations on the 
structure and chemistry of the long-lived cells 
of certain cacti In the giant cactus and barrel 
cactus, some of these cells attain an age of 
from 150 to 200 years They arc thick-walled, 
with a laige cential cavity, and contain more 
dry matter, less nitrogen, and less pliosplioriis 
than V oung cells 

Fiom experiments made by Dr Chat lea Rheard 
and Dr A Frances Johnson of the Mav’o Cliiiu, 
it would appear that plants are susceptible to the 
influence iMith of infra-red and ultra-violet rays, 
which are imperceptible to human beings Run- 
flowers and poinsettias were tested, and it was 
found that infra-red radiation causes a change 
in potential of ns much ns three-tenths of a 
volt, vihich IB one-fifth the voltacre of a new drv 
cell Ultra-violet rays produce a lesser change of 
fiom five-thousandths to fifteen-hundredths of a 
volt It has been found bv these and other investi- 
gators at the Mayo Clinic that plants will sprout 
and glow faster beneath a glass which allows the 
passage of ultra-violet light These plants have 
the largest leaves and the greatest devclojuiient 
of chlorophyll, although ordinary window glass 
produces the longest stalks 

At a symposium of the Ecological Society of 
America, the degree to whicli soil acidity gov'cTiia 
the lives of wild and cultivated plants was dis- 
cussed. It was formerly assumed that acid soils 
were bad for all crops, but it is now known that 
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some will tolerate a considerable concentration, 
while others, as blueberries, cranberries, and the 
heath family in general require a highly acid 
soil. It IB therefore possible for a skilled botanist 
to determine the character of a soil by inspection 
of its dora, even in the absence of chemical tests. 

The Dutch elm disease, which has already dev- 
astated the elms of western Jilurope, and which 
may piove a menace to the Ameiican elm, was 
desciibed by Dr. Christine Buisman, of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht ^lo method of coiitiol has yet 
been discovcicd, and eilorts are being directed 
toward the propagation of lesistant varieties. 
The disease first appeared in Holland in 1U20 
It IB marked by curling up of the twigs and 
withering of the leaves The wood ot a diseased 
tree also shows conspicuous reddish-brown 
streaks. The spores are disseminated by the wind 
and piobably entei the wood thiough wounds or 
abrasions. 

Tatiiulugy. The somewhat unusual climatic 
conditions which prevailed thioughout the United 
States during the spring and summer ot 192U 
lesulted, as might be expected, in variable preva- 
lence ot plant diseases The rainy weathci of 
eaily spiing caused an extensive infestation ot 
apple scab in most ot tlie apple-pioducing tStates 
ot the eastern half ot the country, while the pro- 
longed summer droughts, although favorable to 
Clops in diminishing lot iiitectioii, weie geiieially 
conducive to the spieud ot rust and smut fungi. 
Thus, 111 California, altulfa lust {Uromyces tnedt- 
caginih) Avas vciy pi oiiiineiit, and this crop also 
suilered inateiially tiom bacterial wilt (Aplano- 
bacler instdiosum) and u disease ot unknown 
oiigiii The winter wheat ciop for the most part 
inatuied bcioie the lust attacked it sevciely, 
though localities dilleied in this lespect, Pennsyl- 
vania icpoiting an especially bad lutestation 
Com smut {Uhiilago zca:) aaus prevalent in many 
sections, paiticulaily in Iowa The cotton ciop 
sulleiud in Aikaiisas and adjacent teiritoiy fiom 
wilt (Fubuiiuni oavinjeolum). Anthiacuosc of 
stiawbei lies iii Florida was common, and was 
touiid to be spieadiiig iStudies wcie being made 
by the ituieau ot Plant Industiy iii connection 
with the Louisiana Experiiiiuiit iStation on vaii- 
ous stiawbei ly diseases ot the viius type, re- 
poitcd under such names as yellows, xanthosis, 
mosaic, yellowing, etc 

Accoiding to VV D Valleau [Plant Disease 
lieporUff Id 02), who hud made extensive ob- 
scivatioiis in Iveiitucky, the appeal auce ot peach 
yellows 111 that btate in sinull oichaids and gul- 
dens IS diiectly coiiiiected with potatoes, liom 
which it appeals to be transmitted Peach yel- 
lows in comnieiciul plantings had not yet been re- 
poited liom Kentucky In Ceoigia, it hud been 
louud necessary by the Dcpaitmeiit of Agricul- 
tuie to extend the quarantine against tlie so- 
called “phony” peach disease, of which the in- 
fective piinciple appeals to be confined to the 
root 

Willow scab [PuHidadvum aahetperdum) oc- 
curs locally m practically all the Mew Kuglaud 
states. Mew Voik, and the eastern Canadian piov- 
inces Clinton and McCormick [Uonn Agrtc. Exp, 
UtaUon Bull. 302 443-409) emphasise the fact 
that this disease may become of increasing im- 
portance in the United (States, for while the wil- 
low IB of less value than some otlieis as an orna- 
mental tiee, it has various economie uses 

Careful studies extending over a period of tliree 
years have been carried on by McMurtrey at the 


Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station on 
the mosaic disease of tobacco. In View of the 
rapidity with which this disease spreads, infec- 
tion should be avoided by sterilizing the seed 
beds, by protecting them against insects and 
other carriers, and by prompt burning of diseased 
lants. In this connection, Valleau and Johnson 
ave found that mosaic disease may be readily 
communicated to tomatoes 

Lee’s work on the eye-spot disease [Uelmtn- 
thosponum aaccharx) of the Philippines indicated 
that the toxic substance which this fungus de- 
velops cannot be held in check by application of 
organic nitrogen fertilizers, and that the latter 
should be employed only when climatic condi- 
tions enable the plant to react propel ly to the 
nitiogenouB stimulant 

Many important studies were conducted at the 
vaiious agricultuial experiment stations i elating 
to the ellects of ceitam diemicals on the fungi 
attacking cultivated crops Thus, expci inieiits 
made at tlie Ohio station showed the increasing 
ellectiveness of oxidizing sulphur and diy lime- 
sulphur mixtuies in the contiol of apple scab. 
Foi potato and celery blights, iieshly mixed 
copper-limc dust, applied when the plants are 
moist, has been found Ubelui. Fuithei tests by 
Sayre have conlii med the elticacy of formaldehyde 
dusts for the control ot oat smut Investigations 
on the treatment of com smut have been directed 
chielly toward the pioductioii ot lesistaiit stiaiiis 
Trelease [Bull Torr. Bot Club, 50 05-92) has 
conducted a numbei of tests on wheat mildew. 
A relatively large surplus of caibohydratcs is 
necessaiy for the abundant development ot this 
fungus Since carbohjdiates are signihcuut not 
only as materialb for leaf assimilation but as 
souices ot ciieigy in piotein byiithesis, Tieleabe 
draws the conclusion that conditions tending to 
lowei the vigor ot the host deciease its suscepti- 
bility to mildew, and conveibely that a more 
vigoious giowtli promotes the development ol the 
laitei This is in accoid with the rebults of most 
experiments conducted by plant pathologists, and 
apparently contiudicts the bweepiiig btatemeuts 
made by animal pathologibts as to tjie diiect 
relation of loweied vitality to susceptibility. 

Of the dubt seed disinfectants foi treating 
cereals now found ellective in the United btates, 
some, as copper carbonate, have come into gen- 
eial use, but otlicrb weie jubt being introduced 
or weie btill in the cxpei iiiiental btuge Ji<thyl 
mercury chloride, sold in the United States under 
the trade name of ceresan, gave good lebults in 
the treatment of stinking smut of wheat, and 
of various smuts attacking bailey and oats 

($ee Houticultube 

PuibiuizKiY Uunnar Milsson I^ibsner [Quart 
Rev. BwL , 4 113-1 17) lev icws the pi cseiit btatus 
of our knowledge of plant resistance to cold. The 
subject IS of economic iiiiportance on accomit of 
its bear ing upon the question of the winter 
hardiness of various cereal grasses, especially 
wheat, ill this plant, the degiee ot osmotic pres- 
sure of the cells m a state ot incipient plasmoly- 
sis IB closely associated with the i educing power 
of the leaves, their nitiogciious constituents and 
the quantity of dry matter contained Keleicnce 
18 made to the long and intensive experimental 
study of this topic conducted by Akermau 
[Studxen uber den Ealtetod und die Kulturrcaxa- 
tens der PJlanzen nebat Vnierauchungen uber die 
Wmterfeatxgkext dea Wetsena). It is, of course, 
a well-known fact that some plants exhibit a 
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high degree of cold resistance, while others are 
quickly affected by any fall in temperature be- 
low a certain point In their studies of methods 
of iiifluoncing the eilects of chilling, Sellschop 
and Salmon found that potassium nitrate m solu- 
tion afforded considerable protection, while potas- 
sium chloride also was cOicacious, but to a less 
degree 

Selicrtr studied the effects of nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphorus upon the pioductioii ot chloro- 
plast ])iginentB and the resulting crop production 
He found that nitrogen gieatly inci eases pigmen- 
tation in cotton and potato, while phosphorus 
has a similar, tliougli less niatked ellect Potash, 
on the othei hand, su}>presscB Hie formation of 
eliloroplast pigments in potatoes and to some 
extent also in cotton. 

There have been extensive investigations by 
vaiiuus plant physiologists ou the importance ot 
boron in f.i« .1 or hindering growth. John- 
son and Du! I /* • • Physiology 4 31) state 

that this element must be regaidcd as essential 
to the glow ill oi many of the higher plants Thus, 
the melon and eeitain legumes icquire it 
although \axiOiis cereals appaicntly reach lull de- 
velopment III its absence On the other hand A. 
K. C Haas (Hot (Juz , 113) finds that boron, 

even when present m a i datively small dcgiec 
ol concuutiatioii, is toxic to fiuit tices, causing 
mottled and diloiuiic foliage This cllect may be 
lemedied if the boiou is leached out of the soil by 
copious applications of water, in connection with 
the same phase ot the subject, Kelley and liiuwu 
noted that certain ii ligation waters in Califoi- 
nia containing conceiitiatcd boiates aic distinctly 
toxic to walnut and uitius trees Puiihcr ev- 
perimeutation with vaiious cultivated crops 
would apparently yield information of economic 
value 

In then studies on the effects of light, tempera- 
tuie, and amount of caibuii dioxide on llowei and 
liuiL production, Arthui and Ciuthiie found tliat 
a numbei of plants, including the sweet ]>ea, jic- 
iuiiiu, and siiupdi agon, llowei ed piolusely under 
a 24-huui illumination. Additional amounts oi 
carbon dioxide in the air increased both the 
height ol the jdant and the number ot flowers It 
was found also tliat various giaius developed 
well, c\eii at high teiupeiutuius, it given in- 
ci eased light and caibon dioxide (Jfcin Hoit 
ifoc.M \ 3 73-74) 

11 C Joseph denionstiatcd that the seeds of 
vaiious plants geiuiiiiate luoie liecly aftei a 
peiiod ot dry stoiage Thus, the seeds of black 
bireli {liclula Inifa), when fleshly hai vested, 
did not exceed u genniimtion ot 17, and suiiie- 
tiinos nut over 2 per cent sprouted Aftci one 
month, the germination peiccutagc was 11-41 at 
32° C, and 3D-48 at tempciatuies between 15 
and 32° C Kinst C Smith {Hyooloyuij 21 321), 
ill tiie eoutse of expel iiuents ou the longevity ot 
spoicB ot the slime fungi (MyxoiuyceU's) found 
that they exhibited exti aoi diiiai y vitality, ex- 
tending in some cases to iicaily thirty-twu years 
Ihc peiceiitage oi viable spoies was often as 
giuat as 111 cuituies u >eai oi less old. 

The mteiesting investigations conducted by 
Otto Stocker on the salt plants of Kgypt show 
tliat m this particular group, at least, the struc- 
tuial type ol the plant is of more impoitance in 
water icgulatiuii than is generally supposed. The 
fluctuation in surface transpiration oi a single 
t^pe of plant is less tlian that between different 
plant types within a single habitat. 


The Entomophthoraceie, a family of phycomy- 
cetous fungi, is of interest to plant physiologists 
in that it affords, among its five genera, a com- 
plete senes from the specialized parasite like 
Completoria, restricted to fern prothalli, to the 
true saprophytes such as Conidiobolus, which 
grows on decaying wood Sawyer cultivated En- 
iomophthoia sphaerosperrna, hitherto legaided as 
an obligate parasite, on artihcial media picpared 
fiom potatoes, fish, etc, tlie presence of piotcins 
in the media being apparently essential. The di- 
viding line between parasite* and saprophyte is 
therefore much less definite than was ioinicily 
believed. 

Genkoal Studies Woodhead {Jourtial of 
Ecology, February, 1 U29 ) gave a valuable account 
of the evolution of plant societies m tlic southern 
Pcniiiiies Until late glacial times, the vegetation 
was typical tundra, which probably persisted 
until about 8U0U lie., when trees and shrubs 
began to appear. Forest development attained its 
climax about UOOO bc in the caily boieal pe- 
iiod With the advent of a waiiiiei and muistcr 
climate (4U00-300U uc ), the foiest dcgeiieiated 
and was leplaced by inoois m which cotton glass 
{Euophorum vaguuiluni) was tlic dominant 
plant Alter a partial leturn to diy conditions in 
the sub-buical pciiod (2U0U-100U b c ) the moors 
were invaded by heaths, while the moist, cool 
climate of the sub-Atlantic peiiod, extending to 
iccent times, has peiinitted tlie diilercntiation of 
plant types cliaiuctenstic ol the picsent lloiu of 
the legion 

W B Francis found that there is not the same 
legulaiity in the growth of Austialian conifers 
as in tliose of Euiojie and America Seetiuiis of 
Aruutai ta <Mnmngltamii, foi example, sliovv that 
the lings oceui m vaiious iiunibeis, each giuup 
of vvhicli was apparently pioduccd iii a single 
year This is oi inteiest in view ol the gciieial 
populai impiessiuii that the age of any liee may 
be deteriniiicd by counting the aimuai lings H 
Uittien, 111 studying the i elation between leaf 
venation and bruncJiiiig, establishes the guiieial 
piiiiciple that palmate leaves uie found in (ou- 
Jiection with cymose lulluiescence, while jnimatc 
leaves occui with racemose in Ilui essence The leaf 
shape of liaues is not the lesult of ad.iptation 
but IS likewise coiiiieeted with the t,vpe ot biaiieh- 
jjig ehaiaetciistie ot the main stem 

F. U llowei completed his vvoik on the pliylog- 
eny of the ferns {The Fans, F%l%talc% vol in, 
Oamb Univ Press) lie considers that couipaia- 
tive liiuiphology and jialaoiitology must still le- 
niain the foundation fur taxonomic conclusions 
vaiiutions, lie lielieves, ma> become 
-.11 ,,v* and give rise to new foiiiis Professor 

G. F Feins of Stanford University, in a leceut 
lev lew of the geiiciul subject of s>steinatic bot- 
any as affected by modern studies in genetics, 
the mutation theory, etc , noted that it might 
easily be possible for two organisms to have a 
close somatic icscmblance and yet to be quite 
widely sepal ated genetically, while tlie reveisc, 
of eouise, would be equally possible Gioups may 
exist side by side, as Moigan had remaiked, so 
closely similar that only an expeit cun scpuiate 
them, and yet may be infertile when ciossed or 
may pioduce only steiile piogcny. it is true, as 
Ferris pointed out, that oui whole body of sys- 
tematic theory is built up on tlie idea of con- 
tinuity, and tlie theory fails it discontinuous var- 
iation IS accepted as the chief factor in evolution. 
There is no definite evidence, however, that ubiupt 
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mutations have played such a r61e, and if minute 
mutational changes are accepted, there is no es- 
pecial conllict between the mutation theory and 
the idea of continuity. It may be noted as per- 
tinent to this discussion that Boyer stressed the 
value of studying wood anatomy in conjunction 
with morphological differences in botanical class- 
ification. lie cites examples among the Flacour- 
tiacea: in which the wood stiucture corruboiates 
tlic taxonomic arrangement {Bull Jard Bot. 
Buiicnsorg, 0 223-248). 

F. J Seaver published a i 'i on the 

hithuito neglected opei dilate . j « I le ordei, 
rc/i/alcs, which he treats under two families, 
the I’ezi/aceie and Elvelaceo: (the Moith Ameii- 
cun Cup Fungi [OperculatesJ ). A J Giout liad 
in picpaiation a comprehensive moss lloia of 
Noith Amerna, of which the fust volume had 
ulieady appeared. It contains full desciiptions 
of tlie families and genera, with keys to both 
geneia and sjieeies Many botanists weic collabo- 
lating on the inonunicntal Floia of Noith Amer- 
ica, which was being issued by the ><ew \otk 
Botanical Caideii, and scvcial ne^\ paits wcie 
published during the year 

Much e\peii mental woik in genetics was cai- 
iied on It was probable, as CElkers has pointed 
out, that futuie investigations i^ould concen- 
tiate more and moie upon the relationship of 
genetics to developmental jdijsiology and mor- 
phology See Explouvtion 

BOTULISM Various health departments and 
medical journals continued to wain the public 
of the dangeis of JicMiie canning An outbieak 
occuiied in an Italian settlement in VVestheld, 
N i , at Chiistmas time, tiom lionie-caiined 
stung beans. But eight cases weie lepoited, yet 
since loui patients succumbed, the episode was 
seiious Caiiiied stung beans hu\e now been ic- 
spoiJsible loi 3U outbieaks of the disease it is 
e\ideut that a propaganda ul some sort should 
be dll cc ted against tiie menace and the jiublic 
instiucted as to what must be done and what 
avoided to secuie safety 'Jhe iiituruiation just 
gneii IS found in an editorial in the Journal of 
thv Afnci lean Jllvdical Abttociation loi Fcbiuaij 2, 
and 111 the Fcbiuaiy lU number theie is an edi- 
toiial winch points out that the poison of the 
disease may exceptionally be inoculated iiom 
without Thus fax, no case has ever been ic- 
poited, but the bacillus bolulinui, is regaided us 
a (onstitueiit of the soil and any suspected food 
should not be thrown out as gaibage but de- 
stioyed JiiVeii if rcndeied edible by pioloiiged 
and intense heat, it would seem wisei to lefiaiii 
liom eating such food ai tides. Anothei hjpothe- 
His IS that some who partake of the luttei aie 
infected because of some weakness of the diges- 

.. _ ’ . s view IS so fai without a 

BOUCl'cAULT, Dion English actor and pio- 
ducer, died in lluiley, Buckiiighunishiie, June 
25, 1U29 lie was bom in New ^oik City, May 
23, 18ji), of a family of uctois Ills fathci, Dioii 
Jloucicault, the famous lush dtuuiatist and 
uctoi, was an impoitant liguic in the Victoiiau 
theatie Dion, the sun, educated in England and 
l*uii8, at the age of 20 made his fust stage ap- 
peal uiice 111 the Booth Theatie in Mew \oik in 
1870 The following yeui, he appeared iii Lon- 
don As a diiectoi, he won a name for himself 
in Melbourne, wheie he produced the cuircnt 
successes by Jones, Wilde, and Pinero. His chief 
contribution to the theatre, however, was his pio- 


duction of the plays of Barne and Milne As an 
actor, he was at his best in rOles such as Sir 
William Gower in Trelavmy of the Wells and 
Can away Pini in Mr. Ptm Passes By. He mar- 
ried the actress, liene Vanbrugh. 

BOULDER CANYON DAM. Sec Dams 

BOUNDARY DISPUTES. See Abwtration, 
International 

BOURDELLE, £mile Antoine French sculi>- 
tor, died in Pans, Oct 1, 1029 He was bom 
Oct 30, 1801, 111 Montauban, of humble pai- 
ents. Ills father was a w’ood caivcr, who spe- 
cialized in icstonng antujuc furnituie. M Bour- 
delle received no iuinial education, but studied 
art in Pans undoi Rodin, whose most highly 
esteemed fullowei he became Archaic Gieek and 
Gothic sculptures wcie the chief inlluences on 
his ait, w'hich was aichitcctural in natiiie 
Among his woiks are monuments to the defenders 
of Montauban (1902), to the Polish poet Mickie- 
wiez (1017), to Gencial Alvear in Buenos Aires 
(1915-17), and to the niimus of Monceaux who 
fell in the Wai , “The Aiclicr Heiacles” (1000, 
lepliea in the Mctiupuliian Museum of Kew 
Yolk City) , leliels on the Theatie dcs Champs 
Ely sees in Pans, a colossal eciuc'sti i<in statue 
and foui . " liguies, of which “Foice” 

and “Victoiy' iiave been called the Imest pieces 
of bculjituie the Wuild Wai pioduced, busts of 
Beethoven (J.uxembouig Museum), liodin, In- 
gres, Aiiatole Fiance (1010), and M. Siuiu (Bu- 
chaiest), and Bii James Geoigc Fiazei (1022). 

BOUVET (boo'vA') ISLAND. A small island 
111 the South Atlantic (Lat 54'^ 20' S , Long 
J" 24' K ) belonging to Noiway It was lust 
sighted by Loziei -Bouv et in 1730 but leinaiiied 
unoccupied until a Ivoiwcgian expedition in tJie 
whalei, A'oiweyia, landed and took possession in 
Decembci, 1027. Biitish claims to the island, 
based upon an uuautlicnticated lepoit ol a laud- 
ing made by Capta,in >kOiris in 182a, wcie waived 
ill luvui ol Noiw^uy in 1028 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE. An institution of 
highci education loi men in Bi uiisw'ick. Me, 
founded in 1704 Ihe autumn sessiuii oi 1029 
had an eniollmcnt ol 510, distiibutcd as follows 
Bemois, 115, juniois, 138, soplioinoi cs, 138, 
lieshmeii, 154, and specials, 4. Tlieie wcie 55 
faculty' meinbeis 'ihc pioductive funds of the 
college amounted to ii>5,U53,UUU, and the income 
loi 1028 20 was $417,710 Thcie weie moie than 
150,000 volumes in the libiaiy Piesident, Ixen- 
netii Charles Morion Bills, J.iL D 

BOWLING. The twenty -ninth annual tourna- 
ment uf the Aineiican Bowling Congress at- 
tracted a leeoid cntiy ol over 12,000 bowlers fiom 
ovei 200 cities in the touiney held at Chicago 
Adolph Cuke of Milwaukee captuied the singles 
title, while the doubles championship went to 
Butlei and Klee/ ol Chicago Utto SSteiii, Jr, of 
Bt. Louis won the all-aiound title, while the live- 
man team chainpioiiship was gameied by the 
Hub Reel cation quintet oi Joliet, 111 

BOXING. The cuiitinuetl dullness in heavy- 
weight bo.xing 111 1020 was coineident with the 
death euily in the yeai of the game's gieatest 
jiiomotei, Gcoige Lewis “Tex” Rickard, who had 
built up the game and had produced the spee- 
taculai and luciative “Battles of the Century” 
and had developed such national iiguio.s as Jack 
Dempsey, Louis Fiipo, and Gene Tuimey. Wil- 
liam F*Caiey, millionaiie business man, cuiiied 
on liickaid’s Madison Bquaie Gaiden cntci prises 
and, aided by Dempsey, staged a bout between 
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Jack Sharkey and Young Stiibhiig at Miami. 
This fight in the picturesque setting was an- 
other dull affair and did uotliing toward set- 
tling the possession of the title The race for the 
Muldooii-Tuniiey Trophy, emblematic of the 
heavyweight rhampionship of the woild made 
little progress and the only coiitcndeis of woith 
at the end of 1929 weie Jack Sharkey and Max 
Schmehng, of (Icrinuiiy The latter knocked out 
Johnny ilisko at Madison Squaie Garden in 
New Yoik in Febiuary and battered Paulino 
Uzeudun, the Basque, in the Milk Fund Show 
in June it was generally consideied at the end of 
the yeai that the winner of a light between these 
two would settle the owueiship of the trophy and 
title. 

Tliiee world's championships in the lighter 
division changed hands during the yeai. Jackie 
h'lelds won the weltei weight title Irom Joe Dun- 
dee on a foul in the second lound at Detioit m 
July, while Battling Battalino captuicd the 
featherweight title by outpointing Andie Koutis 
of France iii a 15-iouud bout at liaittoid. Conn, 
in Septeinbei Tod Moigaii of A si Sequiui, \\ ash , 
lost the junior lightweight title which he had 
held loi lour yeais to Benny Bass, a Philadel- 
phian Buss stopped Morgan iii the second louiid 
of a scheduled lo-iound tight at Madison Squaie 
Gulden on Doceinber 2U 

Sammy Muudell, lightweight king, turned back 
Tony Cuii/oiieii iii a titular light at Chicago 
August 2, while Mickey Walkei, lulei of tiie 
niiudlewcights, beat Ace lludkins, the Nebiaskau, 
111 a hard light foi the 100-pound supiemacy on 
October 29, at Los Angeles Tommy J..oughiaii, 
light heavyweight chanijnon, abdicated liis thioiie 
but was soundly beaten by Jaik Shaikey at the 
Yankee Stadium iii his lust iiupoitant \entuie 
into the heavyweight luiiks A1 Blown, Pauaman 
Negio, won lecogiiitioii fioiii the National and 
New ioik Coniinibsions as buntamweiglit cham- 
pion. 

Penn State won the Kastein liitci collegiate 
team chuinpionshijis In tlie aniateui classcb, the 
winneis of the national ciowiis weie flyweight, 
James iveii, Giand Bapids, bantamweight, Al- 
bion Holden, Piovideiice B 1 , feathei weight, 
Maitiii Zuniga, Los Angeles, lightweight, Steve 
llalaiko, Builalo, N i , wcltei weight, IjCsIic 
Baker, Wateitowii, Mass , middleweight, Bay 
Lopez, Boston, 170 pounds, Muitiii laivandow- 
ski. Gland Bupids, Mich , heavyweight, Balph 
Ficucello, New Yoik 

BOYNE, Battle of See Celebrations 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMEBICA. An organiza- 
tion incorporated in 191 U and chuitered by Con- 
giess 111 1919 to develop the cliaiuctei of buys and 
tram them fui the duties of adult life by influence 
brought to beai in then wuik and jday its na- 
tional constitution declaies the intention to “piu- 
niote the ability of boys to do things fur them- 
selves and otheis, to tiuin them in scout ciaft, 
and to teach them patiiotism, louiugc, seif- 
leliance, and kindled viitiies ” J']ach boy, on join- 
ing tile organization takes the scout oath, 
admonishing him to keep himself “physically 
fatiung, mentally awake, and muiaily stiaight.’’ 
The scout law icquiies him to exeit such qual- 
ities as tiusiwuithmcss, loyalty, helpfulness, 
tneiidliiiess, cuuitesy, kindness, obedience, cheer- 
fulness, thiilt, bravery, cleanliness, and rever- 
ence. The movement is nonscctarian and witli- 
out militaiy oi political connection. 

The membership in 1929 included 819,339 


boys and 219,146 scout leaders There were 12 
regional scout districts under the direct super- 
vision of the national scout executives and sub- 
divided into 643 local councils The boys are 
organized into troops consisting of 32 members, 
each troop being made up of patrols of eight 
or less members under a lioy leader A scuut- 
mastei, commissioned by the national council, 
is piovided lor each tioop, he must be an adult 
citizen of pioved fitness tor boy leadeisliip. 
Troops are eonimonly formed in connection with 
schools, clmiches, oi other existing bodies, and 
each must be sponsored by a tiuop committee 
of thiec or inoie adults, who select the scout- 
master and Bupcivise the execution of the pro- 
giammc In small areas, a faim or home scout 
patiul may be formed with as few as two bovs, 
and a boy who lives in an aiea so isolated that 
he cannot join a troop oi patrol may become 
a lone scout. 

Among the foremost scout activities are camp- 
ing and inking, nature study, sea scouting, and 
many kinds of athletics and crafts, such as swim- 
ming, fust aid, sigiiaiiiig, knot-tying, and bridge 
•I k.: _ ‘cssivu tanks in mcmbcislii() — tciidei- 
• and Hist class — are achieved by 

jiasHing teats graded in difficulty Meiit badges, 
90 m iiunibei, may be attained by the scout of 
hist-elasB lank by meeting lequiiements lui 
each, they covei pioiiciency in pui suits both of 
the useful and the hobby type By winning a cer- 
tain nuinbei ut merit badges, a buy nia^ use to 
the liighei lanks of stai, life, and eagle scout 
In 1929 the organization piovided oppoitunity 
for 300,000 boys to spend a week oi moie in 
sunimei camp Tlieic were Gr)2 camps conducted 
by local councils and moie than 2400 tioop 
camps 111 its eomiiiiiiiity scivice, the bov siout 
inoveineiit coopciatcs with the U B Forestry 
Depaitment iii hghtiiig and pi eventing foiest 
liieb and in coiiseiving wild life and planliiig 
ticob It also lenders sei vices in local campaigns 
of vaiiuus soils, such us clean-up and safety- 
hibt campaigiib, and coupeialcs with many na- 
tional societies and movemeuts 
The oJlicmi maga/mc for boys is Boys* Life 
and loi scout leaders, tScouling The oiganiza- 
tion also publishes merit-badge pamphlets, 
handbooks, and other mateiial peitainiiig to the 
luuvemeiit The national olhecis in 1929 were 
Biesideiit, Walter W. Head, ticasuiei, George 
D Piatt, national couimissiouei, Daniel Caller 
Beaid, iiitei national comiiiissioiici, Mortimer 
L Bdiifl, chief scout executive, James K West, 
deputy chief scout executive, George J Fisher 
lleadquaituis of the iiatiuuai council, the govern- 
ing body, aie ut 2 Paik Avenue, New York City 
BRAZIL'. The laigebt of the Boutli Amciican 
republics, situated in the iiortliein and eastern 
pait of the continent of Boutli America, a fed- 
eral lepublic Capital and largest city. Bio de 
Janeiro The site for a new Fedeial capital 
was selected in the state of Goyaz 

Aula and Pofulatiun The area of Brazil is 
given at 3,285,318 square miles, which gives it 
an area more than 2oU,UUU square miles gi eater 
than tiiat of the coiitiiiciital United {States The 
couiitiy IS divided into 20 states, one teiiitory 
and one federal distiict According to the census 
oi 1920, the population of the Bepublic was 30,- 
636,00.), which repieseiits a density of 9 3 in- 
habitants to the squaie mile. The principal cities 
with their populations, according to the same 
census aie Bio de Jaueiio, 1,157,873, Sdo Paulo, 
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670,033 (estimated at 1,000,240 in December, 
1028); Bahia, 283,422, Beoife, 238,843, Belem, 
236,402; Porto Alegre, 170,203 Aceording to 
statistics furnished hv the Statistical Buieaii, 
the population of Braril on Jan 1, 1020, totaled 
30,103,850, an meiease of 27 0 per cent over that 
of the 1020 census and of 21,785,300, or 126 per 
cent, over the 1000 census In 1026 the popula- 
tion was divided among the states, teintory, and 
federal distiiet as follows 

Afagoas, 1,117,045, Amazonas, 400,600 , Bahia, 
3,850,241, CesarA, 1,520,335, Federal District, 
1,300,586, Ebpirito Santo, 587, 4.") 1 , Goya/, 040,- 
401, Maranhilo 1,047,206, Matto-Gi osso, 312,- 
661; Minas Geraes, 6,002,511, PaiA, 1,200,344, 
Parahyba do Norte. 1,103.200, Paianfl, 870,255, 
Pernambuco, 2,617,310, Piauliy, 738,740; Kio de 
Janeiro, 1,844,304, Bio Giande do Noite, 606,- 
003; Bio Grande do Sul, 2,683.683, Santa Gatha- 
rina, 847,050, S5o Paulo, 5 751,822, Seigipe, 
524,005, Acre Ten itorv, 106,374 

liiiniigration to Biazil declined from 121,500 
in 1926 to 101,508 iii 1027 and to 82,061 in 1928 
The Poitiiguesc, who foim the hulk of the im- 
migiants, numbered 12,882 in 1028, 31 230 in 
1927, and 38,701 m 1026 Japanese imniigiants 
in 1028 totaled 11169 and Italians, .')403 Na- 
tional and state authorities encouiagc immigia- 
tion in eveiy \va> The State of Paia gt anted 
2,.500,000 aeies ot land in Aeaia to the South 
Ameiican Development Company, a Jaiianese 
eonecin, which jdaiib to settle 40,000 Jajianese 
on this aiea within ten yeais A German svuidi- 
cate leeeivcd a (oiueshion ioi the development of 
the cocoa libie industiy on 21,000 aires ot land in 
the state of Maiahao Anothoi (oncession made 
to Heniy F<iid for a lubber ])bintation by the 
State of Paia ineludeil alxmt 2500 siju.ne miles 
EnrCATioiv Kdiualion is fiee but not com- 
pulsory, except in seven states where it is both 
flee and coinpulsoiy In 1920 there weie in the 
vanoub states 30,650 ]u imai v schools with 1 470,- 
000 pu])ils, 212 sccoiidaiy schools, and 307 pro- 
fessional schools with more than 37,000 pupils 
Theie aie also 70 schools which tiain teachers, 
97 industrial schools, 41 agiieultuial, and 48 
coiiiineicial schools, liesides one otTicial univei- 
Bitv, the Uiiiveisity of Bio de .Lineiio, and two 
jinvate univeisities 

Production, kk’ Bia/il la pnmaiilv an agii 
cultural count! V witli colfee the dominant factor 
upon W'hieli the whole economic well-being of the 
nation depends The total cultivated aiea coveis 
14,880,00(1 ncies, ot which 5,145,554 are in S.1o 
Paulo, 2,805,139 in Bio Giande do Sul, 2,641 1,56 
ill Minas, and 4,288,800 in othei states Kveiy 
yeai, coflee aecoiints foi between 60 and 75 per 
cent of Bra/iPs total expoits, tlie leniaining 25 
to 40 pel cent being divided among a nunilier 
of minoi piodiic'ts Of these, iiibbei is notable 
because although it is indigenous to the Amazon 
Valley, competition fioni eastern filantation rub- 
ber which is produced more efficientlv and ceo- 
nomically in tlie East Indies has clepi ived Brazil 
of hist place in wot Id pioduction binee 1912, and 
only recently have sciious attempts liecn made 
to systematire and inciease jiiodiiction f’acao 
IS also of superior nnportance bc*cause Brazil 
jiiodiices about 13 per cent of the woild sup- 
ply of this product, being siii passed only by 
Britibh West Afiica Brazil has gieat potential- 
ities as a producer of vegetable oil, but this in- 
dustry is not yet well developed Brazil nuts con- 
stitute more than half of the values of exports of 


oilseeds and kernels, the remainder being made 
up largely of palm nuts, cottonseed, and castor 
Bi'ed 

Owing to tlie vast extent of its agricultural 
area, the average holding is of laige size Only 
a small portion is cultivated, but statistics in- 
dicate a rajiid increase in recent years Public 
lands in Brazil aie the property of the several 
states of the republic, except in such cases where 
titles have been transferred to the Federal gov- 
ciiiTiient for special juirposes 

Faim land in Biazil in 1929 was valued at a 
total of $1,351,945,311 (10,550,031,291 milreis) 
and was divided among ciilTercTit nationalities as 
follows Bia/ihans, 8,263,478,386 milrcis, Ital- 
ians, 400,083,388 milreis, Poitugucsc, 259,- 
147,701 milreis, Rpaiiiaids, 77,525„500 milreis, 
Ui uguayans, 72,805,009 milieis, Geinmns, 00,- 
187,127 milreis, Aiistnaiis, .30, .520, 300 milreis, 
Biissiatis, 20 2(»0,337 milieis 

Jn 1927-28 Brazil piodiieed 28,334,000 hags of 
coflee (1 hag equals 132 pounds), while the total 
])roductioii of all oihei countiies was 8,003,000 
bugs Sfio Paulo, Bio de Janeiio, Espinto Santo, 
and Miiias Gciaes aic* the principal eoflee-giow'- 
iiig districts, the pioduction of S.lo Paulo in 
1028 amounting to 19,381,010 bugs Pioduction 
of other chief crops in 1927-28 (in mctiic tons) 
was inai/e, 4,000,1 3(;. nee, 890,023, tapioca, 
193,023, sugar, 777,715. potatoes, 193,023, verba 
maU*. 187,948, wheat. 114,398, tobacco, 07,811, 
cacao, 51,770, nibbci, 27 876 Tlie aiea under 
cotton was 1,177,862 and the output, 100,060 
nmtnc tons of luw cotton, ecjuivalcmt to 473,370 
hales when ginned The total value of all crops 
ill 1927-28 was c'stimatecl at $972,000,000 

Livestock 111 the coiintiv at tlic census of 1920 
me Inch'd 34,271,321 oxen, 16 168 .549 swine, 7,933,- 
417 bhc'C*]), 5 086, (» 55 goats, 5,253, (>99 horbCb, and 
1,865,259 assc's and mules 

Brazil’s foiests and mines aie impoitant, the 
former pioviding expoits v aim'd at $2,089,107 
111 1928, mostly in the* foim of Paiaiia pine 
Goal of ail iiifei loi quality is louiicl in the states 
of Bio (hnmle do Sul, Santa Gatliai iiia, Parana, 
and Sao Paulo and is usually imlvenzed for 
iiiaiket The uiinual output is about 370,000 tons 
An ironoie deposit, belicvc'd to be one of the 
iichc'st in the woild, W'as being developed at 
Ttabira Gold, cliamcmds, m.iiig.iiu "e oics, and 
monaz.ite also aie mined I xj-xii- oi manganese 
ill 1927, chielly to the ITnitc'd States, totaled 
241 ,823 meti ic tons 

Gotton weaving is the most important ni,uiii- 
factuniig industTV m Bia/il, 357 factories with 
2,584,050 spindles, 78.383 looms, and 128,613 
opeiativcs being active in 1927 llie total value 
ot all cotton piodiicts in that yc'ar w’as 974,555,- 
000 milreis (1 paper milieis equals $0 1190 par) 
Theie aic also 13 silk, 35 w'oulen, and 10 lute 
mills, 23 jiapei mills, over 2000 tobac'co factories, 
about 216 sugar factories (pioduction in 1927, 
850, .505 tons), and 13 packing bouses 

CoMMEKC'E Constant lluctiiations iii foreign ex- 
change and the juice of coffee since the begin- 
ning of the Woild War have caused much un- 
CTrtaintv m Brazilniii business The signing of 
the stabilization bill on Dec 18, 1926, ic'inoved, 
however, some of this difficulty Aside from the 
exchange, the coffee movc'mcnt is the most impor- 
tant single factoi in Brazilian trade activities 
inasmuch as it ajiproximates three-quarters of 
Brazil’s entiie expoit trade In older to minimize 
violent price fluctuations and to combat a tend- 
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ency to decline during recent years, the SSo 
Paulo Coffee Defense Institute resorted to a 
policy of restricting shipments of stocks from 
the interior to Santos, the world’s principal cof- 
fee export port, thus curtailing sales and main- 
taining price levels even in the face of record- 
breaking ciops Although the coffee crop for 1928- 
20 was eonsideiably smaller than for the previ- 
ous year, it wns estimnted early in 1920 that 
an amount almost equivalent to a full year’s 
normal exports was being withheld from the 
market Doubt as to the ability of the Institute 
to maintain the ]»iicu of coffee in the face of in- 
creasing production elsewhere and what prom- 
ised to he another bumper ciop in 1020-30, led 
to a feeling of uncertainty in all lines and 
business lemained dull throughout 1020 

The United States is by far the best customer 
Brazil has, and it likewise furnishes a larger 
jieiccritage of Brazil’s imports than does anv 
other country In 1927 the United States took 
45 per cent of Brazil’s exports, and sold to 
Brazil 20 per cent of its total imports While the 


In 1028 Brazilian imports amounted to 5,604,- 

090.000 milreis paper ($442,290,000), an in- 
ciease of 2,421,827,000 milreis paper ($54,748,- 
000), or 14.1 per cent, as compared with imports 
for 1027 Exports in 1028 were valued at 3,970,- 

273.000 null CIS paper ($475,242,000), as com- 

pared with 3,644,118,000 milreis paper ($431,- 
464,000) in 1027, an increase of 10 1 per cent 
While there was a favorable balance of trade 
for the year, the difference between exports and 
imports showed a steady diminution dining the 
year and in November and December there was 
an unfavorable balance The effect of restrictive 
measures taken by the Coffee Defence Institute 
Mas indicated by the fact that exjiorts of coffee 
increased in value fiom $304,000,000 in 1027 to 
$330,007,675 in 1028, while d -i-i-i,' .m quan- 
tity from 15,115,000 bags I'l,'-', bags 

Coffee comprised 71 5 per cent of all cxpoits in 
1928 and about 77 per cent in 1027 

The leading exports in 1928, with conipaia- 
tive figures for 1027, are shown in the accom- 
panying table 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS, BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

QwintUy Talue ■ 


Class I Animals and animal products 

1*>«7 

Ton» 

1928 

Tom 

1927 

Milreu paper 

1928 

Milieu paper 

Lard 

79 

21 

299,000 

53,000 

Preserved meat 

R.OSl 

3,090 

7,861,000 

8,119,000 

Frozen and dulled meat 

32,604 

65,103 

40,407,000 

81,601 000 

Hides 

58,969 

67,068 

130,767 000 

221,091,000 

Wool 

5.014 

4,609 

29,190,000 

26,884,000 

Rkins 

5.065 

5,400 

49,540 000 

59,779.000 

TalloM 

1 596 

7,322 

2,090,000 

9 981 000 

•Teiked beef 

9 162 

1.188 

4,949 000 

2,616 000 

All other 

13,857 

17,961 

16,856,000 

21,676,000 

Class II Minerals and mineral products 

Manfrancse 

241,823 

361,829 

21,225 000 

97,014 000 

Precious stonos 

All o(hor 

17,442 

17,986 

19,916 000 
6,257 000 

15 638,000 
6,040,000 

Class III VeBctable products 

Raw cotton 

11,917 

10,000 

41,936,000 

36,992.000 

Rice 

16 690 

739 

11,842,000 

803,000 

Ruerar 

48 461 

30,037 

26,088,000 

20,891 000 

Robber 

26,162 

18 688 

115,008,000 

58.222.000 

racao 

75,549 

72.995 

187,418 000 

148.965 000 

Coffee * 

15,115 000 » 

13,881,000 » 

2,675,625,000 

2,840,415,000 

Carnaoba vax 

7,094 

6,981 

91 657 000 

28 625 nOO 

Bran 

49,698 

59,683 

10,897 000 

14 924 000 

Manioc flour 

4 817 

4,657 

2 187 000 

2 089 000 

Fruits and nuts 

76.629 

96 964 

19,388,000 

27 194 000 

Oil producinB seeds 

81,693 

91,885 

69 689 

70,062.000 

71.898.000 

Tobacco 

29 608 

70,696 000 

69 660,000 

Yerba mat# 

91 092 

81,927 

109 921 000 

105 729 000 

Timber 

119,611 

112,441 

24,216 000 

22.489 000 

Maire 

900 

1,575 

91 000 

446 000 

Vecretablo oil 

2'’2 

216 

1,107.000 

799 000 

All other 

85,984 

95,662 

29,802,000 

37 104,000 

Total value (milrois paper) 



3,644,118,000 

3,970,279 000 

« Averape evebaope rate of milreis paper in 

United Rfntcs pold 1927. $0 1182, 1928, $0 1195 


• 1 bap equals 60 kilos (n2 pounds) 


value of imports from the United States in- 
creased bv 5 per cent in 1028 over 1027, imports 
from del many showed a 25 per cent inciease, 
from the United Kingdom, an increase of 13 per 
cent, from Ttalv, on increase of 18 per eent, 
and from ■Belgium, an increase of 9 per eent 
The United States supplied 27 per cent of all 
imports in 1028, and purchased 46 per cent of 
all exports Of Brazil’s exports to the United 
States, over 02 per cent consisted of coffee ship- 
ments In Brazil's import trade, the United States 
figures conspicuously as a supplier of auto- 
mobiles, peti oleum products, motion pictures, 
wheat flour, agricultural and industiial imple- 
ments and machinery, barbed wire, hardware, 
paints and varnishes, coal, electrical goods, hides 
and skinsj leather, and other manufactures. 


Manufactures constituted bv far the larn^est 
part of Brazilian imports in 1028 totaling $256 - 
030,132. as compared with $216,074,813 in 1027 
The value of imports of live animals and of 
primal V materi^ls used in the arts and indiis- 
tiies was $01,473,394 ($86,053,665 in 1027) ; the 
value of imnorts of foodstuffs and fodder, $441.- 
825,800 (387.035,046 in 1927) Leading articles 
of import were iron and steel manufactures, cot- 
ton piece goods, machinery, afiparatiis, utensils, 
and tools, wheat, fuel, automobiles, gasoline, 
flour, and chemicals 

Export statistics for 1028 show that all com- 
modities which increased in value also increased 
in volume, except coffee and preserved meats, 
which both showed increases in value and de- 
creases in volume. In every casq where the value 
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decreased the quantity did likewise. The drop in 
the value of rubber and of cacao exports was out 
of normal proportion to the decrease in volume, 
however Rubber decreased in quantity by 28.6 
per cent and in ^ aliie by 48 fl per cent, while cacao 
decreased in volume bv 4 2 per cent and in value 
by 19 8 per cent. In general, priees for exports 
were higher, the volume of all exports increas- 
ing by only 2 8fi per cent, while the value in- 
creased by *9 85 per cent More than half of the 
cacao exports went to the United States Im- 
ports from the United States were slightly higher 
in 1929 than in 1928, but exports to that coun- 
try declined largely due to low coffee prices 
Finance Rra/alian revenues exceeded expendi- 
tures by 198,354 paper contos (the paper conto 
equals approximately $120) in 1928. as compared 
with a surplus of only 30,851 contos in 1927, 
the annual message of the President 
■ • • .■ As originally enacted by Uongress, 

the 1928 budget law showed a deficit of 151,990 
contos, but the President exercised his veto 
privilege and, as finallv signed, the budget pro- 
vided for a surplus of 116 contos Actual re- 
ceipts amounted to 2,216,512 contos. or 127, .579 
contos moie than the budget estimate To the 
expenditures of 1,922,161 authonred bv the 
budget were added extraordinary expenditures 
of 95,997 contos, making a total expenditure for 
the vear of 2,018,158 contos In 1927 the revenue 
totaled 2,039 505 contos, the budgeted ex])endi- 
turcs, 1,631,847 contos, and extraordinary ex- 
pcnditiiies, 376.807 contos 
The increase of 8 7 per cent in levenuc in 1928 
over the previous year was duo almost entirely 
to the increased volume of business, no new 
taxes having been ]in]i 08 ed or changes made in 
existing rates Customhouse colleetions at lw>th 
Rio de J.ineiro and Santos showed a 15 per cent 
inorense for the vear The principal sources of 
revenue in 1928 woie imports and shipping, 122,- 
559 coiifos eonsumption taxes, 440, .308 contos, 
stamp duties, 251,783 contos; industrial revenue, 
285,785 contos income tax, 68,238 contos 

Total expenditures for 1928 weie 176,615 eon- 
tos less than the budget estimate, the pnncipal 
s.'iAings being effected bv the departiiients of 
public works and commuTiiCAtions, of finance, and 
of sigiieulture Actual budgetary expenditures 
by tlio various departments are shown in the 
aecompanying table 


BRAZILIAN BUDOETARY EXPENDITURES. 1928 


Department 

Gold 

Paper “ 


canton 

ronton 

Justice 

218 

144,777 

Foreign affairs 

6,014 

7,635 

Navy 

1.04'i 

129,499 

War 

200 

241 797 

Agnrulturo 

671 

61,908 

Public works and communications 

n,230 

41 '5,767 

Finance 

104,027 

352,470 

Total 

125,401 

1,349,453 

Conversion of gold items at 
4 567 

672,708 

Total in paper currency 


1,922,161 


"Paper ronto equals about ¥120 


The budget for 1029 estimated letenues at 
2,210,770 papci contos, or an increase of 121,8.37 
contos over the 1928 estimate. Authorized ex- 
penditures amounted to 2,117,367 contos, which 
IB 9.3,403 contos less than the estimated revenues 
hut 28,551 contos more than those authorised 


in the 1928 budget. The itemized revenue esti- 
mates for 1928 and 1029 aic shown in the ac- 
companying tabic. 


BRAZILIAN ITEMIZED REVENUE ESTIMATES 


Item 

J92S 

1920 


Paper 

Paper 


contos “ 

canton 

Imports and shipping 

911,977 

925,595 

Consumption taxes 

377,.745 

449,400 

Rtamp tsxoB 

277,020 

250 097 

Income tax 

87,406 

72,871 

Lottery tax 

2,472 

2,240 

Sundry revenues 

18,680 

20 172 

Patrimonial revenues 

14,488 

15,749 

Industrial revenues 

287,777 

326,358 

Extruordinarv revenues 

68,14.1 

88,085 

Earmarked revenues 

124,151 

97,814 

Total 

2,125,545 

2,248,447 

Deduct revenues set aside for 
paper money guarantee fund 

36,612 

37,677 

Total 

2,088,933 

2,210,770 


■Gold itciiM in 1928 budcct converted at a rate of 
4 576S paper contos to 1 gold conto 


Departmental expenditures (in paper contos) 
authorized in the 1929 budget follow .Justice 
and Interior, 144,320; Foreign Affairs. 31,482, 
Marine, 155.642, War, 276,140, Agriculture, 
76 900, Piiblie Works and Commiinieations, 6.52,- 
085, Finanee, 880,798 The last item included 
103.277 gold contos (1 gold conto equals 4 576 
paper contos) for the service of foreign obliga- 
tions and the sum of 136,395 paper contos for 
the service of the internal debt Provision was 
also made to carry into effect the law of Dee 
28, 1928, effective Jan 1, 1929, providing for a 
100 per cent increase in the salaries of all public 
functional les over the salaries received in 1914, 
80,000 paper contos being set aside for this pur- 
pose 

Reductions in the external debt of Brazil dur- 
ing 1928 totaling 131 586 contos were distributed 
ns follows £2,315 885. $4,089 840, francs, 1 976,- 
744 On Jan 1, 1929, the foreign debt stood as 
follows ±106.968..592, S?1.52,8n0,427 . francs, 

3.33, ,577,086 On the same date the internal deht 
amounted to 2 392 746 contos, having been re- 
duced during the year bv 78,3.33 contos 

According to the President’s message, the note 
eireuktion on Jan 1, 1929, amounted to 3,379,- 
025 contos, including treasury notes (inconv’ert- 
ible), 1,951,724 contos. Bank of Brazil notes 
(secured by £10,000,000 gold reserve), 592,000 
contos, Caiza de Kstabilizaeao notes (convert- 
ible), 835,301 contos 

The proposed budget for the fiscal year 19.30, 
as presented to the Brazilian Congress, e.nleulnted 
levenues at 199,111,700 miheis gold and 1,36.5,- 
295,700 milreiB paper (1 niilreis paper equals 
$01196 Piir); and expenditures at 134.829,782 
milreis gold and 1,609,001,299 miheis paper The 
gold surplus IS equivalent to 29.3,575,517 pn])er 
milreis, giving a ])roiecled surjilus for the vear 
of 48,809,907 paper milreis 

Stating that the stabili/ation plan had achieved 
success, the President in his message. potnt(‘d out 
that during the two \e.irs it had been in opera- 
tion, mill CIS exeluinge h.ad been kept between 
the low rate of 5 ]ieiu‘e and high rate of .53yj2 
pence, or below the gold ])oint During 1928 two 
methods were emploved to carry out the Goveni- 
inent’s policy of monetary reform, the piineipal 
obieet of which was to secure convertibility of the 
eurreiicv — increasing the gold deposits and the 
destruction of inconvertible paper currency. The 
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President also announced that steps had been 
taken, m accordance with the stabilization act of 
Dec 18, 1926, toward the reorpfanization of the 
Dank of Diazil an a central bank of issue and re- 
discount 

Communications On Jan 1, 1928, the total 
length of railway lines in Brazil was 19,S44 
miles, of which 14,615 miles were owned by the 
Federal government and 4928 miles by the states 
The iiriiicipal railway, the Central Brazil Rail- 
way (1799 miles), is government owned The 
railways are linked witli those of Argentina, 
Crugiiav, and Paraguay In 1929 there was 
much 1 ail wav building in Silo Paulo, and other 
states The length of highways was placed at 
33,452 miles in October, 1928, 5161 miles being 
fiist-ulass roads A Department of Roads was es- 
tablished in 1928 to fuither national highways 
The Second Pun-Ameriea ' Congress met 
in Kio de Jaiieiio Aug *'■, . ■ with oincial 
delegates fiom nineteen countries in attendance 
Of the 61,000 miles of telegraph line, 32,672 miles 
are Fedeial jnopeity Forty wireless stations, in- 
cluding one veiy iioweiful one, have been estab- 
lished 

Air-mail and express service between Rio de 
Janeiro and S.lo Paulo was liegun on July 28, 
1929 

OovKRNMENT The executive power is vested m 
the Piesident, who with the Vice Piesident is 
elected directlv bv the ])eople for foui years and 
18 ineligible for leelection, and the legislative 
jiower in the National Congress which consists 
of the (^liamlier of Deputies and the Senate, the 
former having 212 members elected tor three 
yeais by pojiular vote on the basis of minority 
re])i eseiitatioii, and the latter, (i3 membcis electetl 
for nine yeais by dnect vote, one-third Inung re- 
tired eieiv' three yeais The Vice Piesident pre- 
sides ovei the Senate President in 1929, Dr. 
WiiNi|iM.'liiii Luis Peieira de Souza (assumed of- 
iic» Ni*\ l.j,1926) , Vice President, Mello Vianna 

HibTOBY Kxeept for the excitement incident to 
a ])iesidential cam]inign and the continued in- 
crease 111 the cost of living, the year 1929 was a 
eom])arative1y uneventful one for Brazil Treaties 
foi the peaceful delimitation of sections of 
Bia/il’s boiindanes heretofore undefined were 
concluded during the year with Paraguay, 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Biitish Guiana The 
treaty with Colombia, latified by the Biazilian 
Congress in November, 1928, and by Colombia, 
on Nov 15, 1929, piovided for reciprocal per- 
petual free ' v ■ • n of the Amazon and its 

tiibuiaries Jne tieaty with Paraguay fixed the 
boundaiy line lictween the mouth of the Apa 
Riv'ci and Bahia Negr.i, which was left unset- 
tled by the tieaty of 1872 Ratifications of the 
Brazil-Bntish Guiana Treaty were exchanged 
April 16 

The leading candidates for the presidency 
acie Julio Prestes, (Tovernor of the State of Sao 
Paulo, Antonio Carlos, Gov ei nor of the State 
of Minas Gcraes, and Getulio Vargas, Governor 
of the State of Rio Grande Indications were that 
the Piesident would support the candidacy of 
Goveinor Prestes On December 26, during the 
heat of the campaign. Deputy Simoes loip^s of 
Bahia shot and sei lously wounded Deputy Souza 
Filho of Rio Giande on the floor of the Federal 
Chainliei of Deputies Piesident Pereira de Souza 
denied rumois that the Government was con- 
centrating troops in Rio Grande in anticipation 
of disorders during the election in 1930. 


The cost of living in Brazil had continued to 
rise steadily since the beginning of the World 
War and particularly since 1919, despite vari- 
ous steps by the Federal and state governments 
to relieve the situation, such as the purchase and 
distribution of supplies by the Federal Food Ad- 
mistration, temporary exemption of certain foods 
from import duties, and the operation of street 
markets The index figures for staple foodstuffs 
in Rio de Janeiro, with 1914 prices taken as 
representing 100, arc as follows 1026, 275; 
1927, 283, 1928, 284, January, 1029, 280. No de- 
crease in the cost of living is expected for some 
time and the problem has become one of serious 
concern to a large part of the population and to 
the Federal, state, and municipal governments. 

Overproduction of coffee led to requests for 
a moratorium or the issuance of paper money, 
which were refused by the President at a con- 
ference with coffee growers and business men 
from HHo Paulo and Santos on October 29 The 
coffee valorization plan adopted by the Coffee In- 
stitute in an attempt to regulate the production, 
sale, and price of coffee was widely debated, there 
being considerable agitation for its abandon- 
ment 

Tlie traditionally friendly relations between 
the United States and Brazil continued That 
President Hoover’s good-will visit to Latin 
America would result in a new Monroe Doctrine 
based upon the more friendly lelations between 
the Pan-Anicrican nations growing out of new 
and pow'ciful economic inteiests, was predicted 
by some obseiveis in Brazil Tlie proposed Amer- 
ican tariff, which aioused violent resentment in 
Argentina and other South Atnciican countries, 
was favorably tieated in the Brazilian press for 
what was r ’ Ls fairness toward Brazil- 
ian prodii ■ T Cox, formerly con- 

nected with the U S Forest Set vice, accepted 
an appointment to organize a national forest 
service for Brazil 

The worst e]ndemic of yellow fever since 1003 
visited the country during the first half of 1929, 
one of the victims being Dr Paul A J^wis of the 
Rockefeller Institute, who died at Bahia June 
30, while studying the disease 

BBECK, Edward Ameiican naturalist and 
author, died in Milford, N S , May 15, 1920 
Born at San Fianciseo July 31, 1861, he 
attended Oberlin College, Amherst, and the uni- 
versities of Cambridge, Munich, and Leipzig, re- 
ceiving the M A and Ph D degrees from the lat- 
ter institution in 1887 Aftei being an editor, 
and liteiaiy adviser ot the Estes & Laiiriat pub- 
lishing house, Boston, he became editor-in-chief 
of Life, London, 1800-92, later serving as Ber- 
lin eoiiespondeiit for the New York Herald and 
the New York Ttmes Breck was vice consul-gen- 
eral in Berlin, 189.'>-96, and during the Spanish- 
American War, 1898-99, he remained in Berlin 
as assistant to the United States Naval Attach^, 
until made secret agent m Spain From 1914 un- 
til 1916, Breck lectured on naval subjects, and 
he was commissioned lieutenant commander in 
the U S. Naval Reserve, Feb 13, 1917, serving 
in the secret service until March, 1918 He was 
then made military attach^ in Portugal, and his 
next position was that of executive of the his- 
torical section of the Navy Department, 1910-22 
Breck was retired from the Naval Reserve on 
account of age, July 31, 1925 He was awarded 
the Navy Cross, the French Legion of Honor, the 
Portuguese Order of Aviz, Order of Christ, the 
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Distinjroished Service Medal, and the Italian 
War & 08 a. Besides contributing to periodicals 
articles on the navy, nature, and sports, Breck 
edited the Invtng Age in 1023, and was naval 
contributor to the Dictionary of American 
Biography from 1926 until his death He wrote 
De Consuetudine Monaohorum ( 1887 ) , Art of 
Fencing (1894), Way of the Woods (1908); 
Sporting Guide (1909) , Wilderness Pets (1010) , 
The American Naval Railway Batteries in 
France (1920) ; Armed Guards on American Mer- 
chant Ships (1921). The Steel-Trap (1925); 
and The Ijady and the Trapper (1927) 

BBENT, Chables Hrnrt Protestant Epis- 
copal Bislinp of Western Mew York, died in I^u- 
sanne, Switzerland, Mar 27, 1929 He was born 
in Newcastle, Ont , Apr 9, 1802, was graduated 
from the Univeisity of Trinity College, Toronto, 
in 1884, and became a piiest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church m 1887 He was curate of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N Y, in 1887, and 
in 1901 was elected Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands, where he seived until 1918, establish- 
ing the church, building missions, and organir- 
ing schools Heic, he first idcntihed himself with 
the war against the opium trade in which war he 
was fur the remainder of his life actively en- 
gaged He was a member of tlie committee ap- 
pointed by the Philippine (iovernmeiit to investi- 
gate the opium question in the Orient, 1903-04, 
was president of the International Opium Com- 
mission at Shanghai in 1909, chairman of the 
American delegation and ^ircsident of the Opiimi 
Confeience at The Hague, 1911, and United States 
representative to the advisory committee on 
narcotics «of the J^eague of Nations and to the 
Assembly of the League in 1 923 During his years 
in the Philippines, he refused two bishoprics of- 
fered him in the Uniteil States at Washington, 
D C, in 1908, and in New Jersey in 1914 
In 1918 he was appointed to the bishopric of 
Westeiii New York, and in the same year also 
was inode chief chaplain of the A £ F iii France, 
Fiom 1926 to 1928, he was the bishop in charge 
of Amciiean Protestant Episcopal churches in 
Europe, during which time, in 1927, he was 
president of the World Confeience on Faith and 
Order, which met in Lausanne and was con- 
cerned with Chiistian unity Because of ill 
health, Bishop Brent resigned his }>osition in 
Europe and at the time of his death, he was at 
Lausanne on a leave of absence from his bishopric 
of Western New York. In accordance witli an 
expressed wish that he be buried in whatever 
place he might die. Bishop Brent was Iniiied at 
Lausanne, witli the honors due one internation- 
ally known and resjieetcd On December 4, a tablet 
in memory of Bisho]) Brent was unveiled in the 
English Church of Lausanne England made him 
a Companion of the Bath, and the United States 
awaided him the Distinguished Seivice Medal 
He also was a Commander of Leopold from Bel- 
gium He lectured at the General Thcolomc.il 
Seminary in New \oik in 1904, at Harvard in 
1907, and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
m 1921. He was the author ol With God in the 
World (1899), The Consolations of the Cross 
(1902), The Splendor of the Human Body 
(1904) , Liberty and Other Sermons (1900) , Ad- 
venture for God (1904), With God in Prayer 
(1907), The Revelation of Discovery (1908); 
The Sixth Smise (1911), Presence (1914), 
Prisoners of Hope (1915); A Master Builder, 
life and letters of Henry Yates Satterlee, (1916). 


BBETHBEN, Guubch of the A church es- 
tablished in the United States in 1719 in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. It originated in Schwarzenon, 
Germany, in 1708 and is the largest of the five 
branches of the denomination formerly known 
as the German Baptist Brethien or Diinkers 
Other churches of this groiiji are The Church 
of God (New Dunkards) , Brethren Chuich 
(Progressive Dunkers), German Seventh-day 
Baptists, and Old Order German Baptists Bieth- 
ren. The policy of the Church of the Brethren 
corresponds moie nearly to the Presbyterian 
than to any other specific ecelcsiastical form 
It comprises 49 district conferences and holds a 
general conference annually In 1929 there were 
1029 churches with a membership of 1.34,620 
and 1180 Sunday schools with an enrollment of 
126,729 pupils Foieigu luissioiiaiy woik was 
cairied on in India, China, and Africa, the total 
membersliip m the mission field being 5290 Ex- 
penditures for the year ending Feb 28, 1929, 
totaled $300,989 The denomination maintained 
8 colleges, 1 academy, and 1 theological seminary 
and training school with an enrollment of 4324 
students 

OOicers of the geneial conference in 1929 were 
Moderator, the Key 11 K Ober of Elizabeth- 
town, Pa , reading clcik, ilie Rev James M 
Moore of Wayneslmro, Pu , and writing clerk, 
I B Book of North Manchester, Ind Tlie Rev. 
J W. Lear of Elgin, 111 , was executive secretary 
of the council of boards and tlu‘ Rev Otho 
Wingci of North Manclicstei, Ind, piesident 
ol the general mission board The Gospel Mes- 
senger IS the official organ of the denomination, 
while the Missionary I txttor is the promotional 
}>eriodical of the general mission boaid Head- 
quarters of the council of boards, general mis- 
sion board, board of religious education, and gen- 
eial ministerial boaid aic in Elgin, 111 , 
headquaiteis of the gcncial education board are 
at 3635 Ordwav Street N W \Y, D C 

BBETTEB^ Hans A gin-' < . i.erman 
dramatic tenor, died in Vienna, in October, 1929 
He was born in Cologne, Apr 27, 1869 After 
studying at the Cologne Con&ervatoiy under If- 
fert and Stolzeuberg, he completed his training 
under Kuicsc at the ‘^.il '.r i.. m Bay- 

reuth, VI here he also niudc liis debut as Mime, 
in Siegfiicd, in the summer of 1896 Such was 
his success, that he sang that rule at all the sub- 
sequent festivals until their interruption in 
1914. Aftei filling an engagement tor festival 
pel foi malices at Breslau, he came to the United 
States and iii 1897-98 was a member ol the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company He then ajipeaied as 
guest in England, Holland, Geimany, and Swit- 
zeiland until, in 1909, Mahler sccuicd him per- 
manently for the Hofopei in Vienna, where he 
was a piime favorite Thioughout his career, he 
was a legular guest at the annual Munich and 
Salrburg festivals After the Wai, he was a stage 
manager at the Staatsoper and professor of 
Binging at the Staatsakadeniic fui Musik in 
Vienna He excelled as an interpicter of Wagner 
and Mozart. 

BBIAND PEACE ACT. See Kelizxiu-Bbiajsd 
Tbeaties 

BBIDGEMAN, AnxfiBAL SiK Feancib ( Cuab- 
LES Bbiikiisjuan- ) . English naval officer, died iii 
Nassau, Bahamas, Feb 17, 1929 Burn in Bab- 
worth, Notts, England, Dec 7, 1848, he entered 
the navy in 1862. Rising through tlie successive 
grades, he was commissioned lear admiral in 
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1!)()n Having been closely associated with Lord 
Fiblicr 111 the orguui/atioii of the Grand Fleet, 
Sir Francis was appointed first commander-in- 
chief of one of its oiiginal units, the home fleet, 
in the North Sea in 1007 Made a Lord of the 
Admiialtv, 1910, he again commanded the home 
fleet in 1011, and from 1011 until his resigna- 
tion 111 1912, ho served as First Sea Lord of the 
Adiinially He was at one time an aide-de-camp 
to the King At the time of his death, Sir Francis 
held the title of Vice Admiral of the United 
Kingdom He was created a Knight Commander 
of the Ihith in 1908, a Knight of tlic Grand 
Cross of the Iloyal Victorian Order in 1911, and 
a Knight of the Grand Gross of tlie Bath in 
1012 

BRIDGES. The prediction of a new and groat 
cia of budge building to follow the good-toads 
luovemciit which in turn came upon the heels ot 
the automobile, w.*ia abundantly confirmed in the 
astounding wave of budge coiisti uciion which 
maikcd 1929 as jiciliaps the gicatest bridge }car 
in history Tins j’car certainly led the world’s 
rccoid foi highway bridge constiuction and had 
no parallel except in tlie gicat era of railroad 
construction which reached a peak in the eighties 
of the last century No single type of stiucture, 
fioiu simple truss to cantilever and BUS]ien8iOtt 
bridges, was neglected in this advance Indeed, 
cnmi>urutively now types, such as the euntmuous 
truss and the rigid frame also are t<i be noted 
Gustav Liiideiithurs groat Hell Gate Aieh of 
1017 has lieeome the parent of a notable family of 
steel arches, while eonciete has, of course, le- 
])luLod cnt-stoiie in the constiuction of masomv 
aichcs The >enr 1929 closed with the gicatest 
snsjiciisiou budge, the greatest steel and the 
greatest eonciete arclies that the eiigineei had 
)et pi educed, under construction. 

The United States, with automobiles more 
numerous than tele])hoiics and with some 3,000,- 
000 miles of highway s, toiir-liftlis of which were 
yet to he iiiipioved bc}ond the eaitli load stage, 
natui.illy was the home of most ot thcbc under- 
takings Brulgcs on the long established roads of 
Eniupe only leipiiie infiequeiit re])laccments or 
renewals Canada had not been paiticulaily active 
in this field, but projiosals weie being considered 
for a uoiablo, 900 foot span over the Nariows ot 
Halifax Harbor beiw’een Halifax and Daitmouth, 
and a doulile-ileck stiiietuie with diaw span in 
roiiiicctioii with the development of St John 
Harbui, New Biunswick, as a great railiuad 
teimiiial and ]>oit 

LiAiAT AND Owklusiiip rermission to construct 
had Ihs’ii icfused by the Chief of Kiigiiiecis ot 
the United Slates Wai Hcjiai tniciit in the case 
of a mimbei of piojKisod liudges over the navi- 
gable wutois of the United States Constiuction 
in these incnj and haibois, many ot wlncli may 
not now be ii.ivig.iblc but may ultimately be made 
so, IS controlled by the \\ai Department Previ- 
ously, pel mission has been giatiled piovidcd ob- 
structions 111 the ioiin ot picts wcic i educed to 
a miiiiniuiii and did not undully impede channel 
iiiiv ig.il ion, and piovidcd that a diaw span was 
installed, or, in wateis subject to continual navi- 
gation, piovidcd the budge was high enough to 
pcuiiit a cleaiaiice usually set at 135 feet Ap- 
paiently, the Wai Depaitmont was laising this 
lequiieineiit ainl had met eased the uiimmum 
height fioni KiO to 200 feet 

The Engxnctnng Ifews-liecotd took issue with 
what it chaiactenzcd as “the exorbitant demands 


of the War Department for great clearance 
heights which thicateii to place a piohibitive 
check on the construction of loiig-span bridges.” 
The proposed New Orleans Bridge was one of 
several bridges that had been held up due to this 
desire on the pait of the Aimy engineers to pio- 
Icct fully the interests of navigation 

Another, and even more impoitant, general de- 
velopment w^as that leading toward public rather 
than private ownership of highway bridges The 
new Cl a of highway toll-bridge construction, 
wlncli began tbiee or foui years picviously, was 
maikcd by a retiiiii to the piivately owned toll- 
liiidge plan of cailicr road days iii Ameiica This 
type of budge bad almost become a tiling ot the 
past but Buddenlv blossomed into new life Dui- 
iiig the yeai 1929, tlie niovemciit was suhicct to 
bitter attack and legislation Califoi iiia definitely 
decided to fiiiuiice and build hei highway budges 
us a Btate matter Kentucky sold over 1 0,000,- 
000 m bonds for State-owned toll bridges. In 
West Virginia, a commission of tliree men was 
appointed to fiee all budges bulb intrastate and 
lutei state W'lth a eliange of administration in 
Louisiana, free State-uwued femes were put in 
opciutiun oil Luke Ponchartiain and the pri- 
vately owned toll bridge recently completed was 
foiCLHl into the hands ol leceiveis The Louisiana 
State liigliway ]3epaitmeiit wcic planning and 
exjieeled to build impoitant new budges, includ- 
ing a $17,000,000 stiuctuie over the Mississippi 
at Twclvc-Milc Point, above New Urleans It 
obviously was a bad yeiu tor private owners, and 
one giedt objection to State constiuction — ^the 
jiobsibility that budges iiiiglit be built wheie and 
when politics, ratbei than economics, dictated — 
at least was paith lemoved by the spieacl of the 
income bund metliod ui financing Smli bunds 
depend for iiiteiest on income lioiu toll opeiu- 
tion 

Tuu&s Biciixibs The simple tiuss continued 
to hold its own as a budge type and bcvcidl 
notable budges ot tins ioim, including two iiu- 
poitant lailioad budges, weie linibhed oi weie 
under way duiiiig the yeai 

SiJisiiN Bai Buiiioi!: Conti acts weie let duiiug 
the yeai foi this railioad brnlge over Suibua 
Bay between Ainiy Point and lleiiicm, Gain. 
'J'he Southeiii Pacific iluiliuad will use tins $12,- 
000, UUU Htiiietuie to leplaee the old cai Iciiy 
which liud been in seiviee loi bome 50 yeais The 
bridge was to csmsist of seven bioken uppui choid, 
simple tiuss spans oi 531 feet eueh and a lift 
spun of 328 feet and would lequiie beveial miles 
ot approach grading to pi ovule easy giades to the 
new btiuctuie A notable leatuie ot the design 
was the great height ot the jneis, some of which 
would leuch a total height of 211 feet All the 
piers WCIC to be put down in laige open leiii- 
toiccd coueiete caisbons, 40 by 60 feet in plan, 
which WCIC to be sunk to loek The ])lau was to 
sink those caissons within a saiid-lilled ciiculur 
steel cylindei about 80 lect m diameter winch 
will be gradually built up as it debcxiiids until it 
icsts oil the giuvel oi eliiy htiutiim over lying 
the bi'd lock The caisson will be excavated 
thiougli SIX di edging wells until it icsls on lock 
Attei the lock suiiace has been cleaned, some 
35 feet of tieinie eonciete will then be placed in 
the bottom leaving some 100 teet of water which 
will be jnimped out so that tlie piers may be built 
in the diy This novel coiiibination ot tlic open 
dredging pioccss and cofferdam -caibsoii constiuc- 
tion will be watched with interest. Open con- 
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structinii with a depth of 100 feet of water will 
bot u new leeoid for foundation work 

Louisville, Ky. During the year 1929, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louia Rail- 
way (Big Four) replaced the old Ohio River 
Bridge, designed for an E-30 loading and built 
between 1889-9.1, by a new woik designed tor an 
E-70, 01 12.') per cent gi cater, loading The bridge 
consists of thiee simple broken upper choid 
truss spans of .')47 feet each and the new liusses 
were eietted aiound the old, which seived to sup- 
port the new woik duiing erection and thus 
eliminated costly fulsewoik 

Ohio Riveu, Badi.cah, Ky This bridge, seven 
simple tuiss spans of 39(1 feet and one of 710 
feet, IS the first highway budge aeioss the Ohio 
Rivei fioni its mouth to Louisville and (Mines 
a coneiete load way 20 t(*et wide The tiuss 
s])aiis have inclined n}iper clioids (the so-called 
Inokcn-choid type) and the 71(i-foot span is piob- 
ablv the longest siiriple tiuss span ev(‘i built 
A i(‘(oid was set lu electing the st(H*l on this 
budge and in bpite of deliivs due to fuundation 
dillieulties the budge w'as opened Apiil 14 Steel 
election b(>gan Sept G, 1928, and was completed 
Jan 29, 1929, in two iiioiiths less than heheduie 

Four Bei iLi'OATAiNK BiiiiK.E This highway loll 
stiuetiiie consists ot foiii 414-loot spans, with a 
20-loot conei(‘te loadw.iy, sup] Killed on eunciete 
jiieis Tlie tiusses weie elected by the modern 
methods of cinlilevenng out to iiitei mediate 
liilbcwoilv bents 

.JoiiiM V JtiVEU, The lepaii of this 

budge on the Bengal Kogpur Bailway wis an in- 
teiesting e\ainide of the fact that lesouicetulness 
was still a fundamental quality m the engineei 
The oiiginal spans weie earned out by Hoods in 
1927 ('oiiiinunicntion was continued by jiatching 
togetliei boine old UO-ioot girdeis and the new 
tiuss spans weie put in jil.iee by utilizing these 
su]>poits to blide the new' trusses out fiom each 
end ot the budge to the ceiitic piei Falsewoik 
w.is thus uniieceshui> 

Co’VTiNi’Oi s TursBFS This coinpaiatively new 
foini (ontinued to be einjiloved, a niovenient eii- 
( oil! aged by a glowing coiihdeiiee in model n de- 
sign iiH thuds, the substantial and solid chaiactei 
ot model n |)iei eonsti notion, and the economies 
of this tjpe ot tiuss The reeoid tiuss spans ot 
all time 'weie held b} the toiitiniioua tnibs — the 
gieatest is Liiideiithars Sciotoville Budge over 
the (Jhio witli a tniss l.'i.lO ieet long coveiiiig two 
s])ans of 77.) feet each The approach hjinns of the 
new Taeuiiv-l’iiliiiyia Budge aie halt-thiough 
trusses ot the same t,vpc and also illustiate the 
im])oitaiiee ul this tiubs foim iii modem con- 
htiuctiun 

Ohio JtivLn A'r Cincinnati This budge, w'hich 
leplaeed an old lailioad budge of the Clicsa- 
])eul\e & Ohio Railway to be leniodcled into a 
toll higliway budge, ib iiitei estiiig beeause it is 
one ot the longebt continuous tiubses ever built, 
l.‘)7.') feet, because silieuii steel was used in its 
eoiibti uction, and because it was eieeted by 
lufsimutive cianes Having two side spaiK of 
4.')0 feet each and a centie span of 075 t(*et, the 
budge wob designed for an E-70 loading — ^tliat is, 
a lucumutive caiiying 7U,U00 pounds on each pan 
ot diiving wheels The reniarkable increase m 
budge loadings iii leceiit yeuis is indicated by 
the tact that the old stiucture, built in 1880-88, 
was designed fur an E-40 loading The two side 
spans weie eiect(*d on falsew'ork and the centre 
span by cantilevcring out from each side. Some 


idea of tli'c? si/es involved in these modern con- 
tinuous tiiisbes IS secuied by noting that the 
tiuss was 105 feet deep over the main pieib and 
tliat the locomotive cianes, which lejilnced the 
Ubiml lieavy-eieetion tiavclei, had to be iigged 
with 145-foot booms 

MiBbouuT RiVKit Anotliei notable continuous- 
tiusH budge was that ovei the Missoni i Rivci at 
8t .Joseph, Mo This budge has two main spans 
of 450 feet and they aie (oveied with a con- 
tinuous tiiiHs 9(J0 feet long Kiluoii steel .ilso was 
used in this woik, and the truss had iiveted eon- 
neetioiiM thioiighont The budge was to be a toll- 
free highwav biiiutuie built jointly bv the city 
oi St Jusepli and the State of Missouri 

CvNTiLi'Vi'K Biiinius In long span budges, the 
field has been in gcneial divided betwomi the 
eantilcvei and the suspension tvjies Althougli 
suspension biidgcs have been built in giea.tei 
nunibeis and size in leieiit ,>e.ii& and the gieat 
Foith (‘.intilevei is no iongci the longest bjiaii 
111 the woild, not a jeai has passed without wit- 
nessing iinpoi Lint cantilevei piojeetb The Long- 
view Budge m the htate ot \\ abhiiigtoii ovei the 
t'oliimbia iiivei iindei constiuel ion would i.ink 
third 111 the woild a.s to length oi span, with 1200 
f(‘et between pieis 'llie JMontieal-Soiith Blioie 
(Miitilevei w’ouid sjmn 1097 leet, while the Coopei 
Rivei cantilevei (See Foi M) VJ ions) would be of 
IG.^O f(‘ct sjiaii The \ leksbiiig and the Louisville 
budges, although ot smallei span, are notable 
works whiili show that the cantilevei, although 
eclipsed in siidii by the suspension bridge, was 
still an impuitant bridge tvpe 

Jt IS inteiesting to noli that duiing the yeai 
a loadwav was built ovm the famous Qinbec 
(Miitilevoi, thus pioviding the only veliiculai jias- 
sage over the St Lawieiice below Montreal 

Mon’iiievi Soi-Tii SiioLL Bkidoe This budge, 
a 1097-fuot cantilev(*r sjian with two 420-foot 
aiieiioi aims, is apjiiotiebed fioiii the aouth by a 
long senes consisting oi 21 \\ .ii i cn-di'ck tuisses 
vaiying liom 90 to 240 livl The vvoik was com- 
jileted us the veai c.iine to a close, the susjiended 
span ot the lantilever having been closed on 
Jul} 10 This IS a notable (antilevei budge, be- 
ing, at the end of 1929, fiitli in the W'oiid in 
length ot Hjian It has u .{7^/,{-loot loadway with 
outside lajiid tiansit tiaiks and loot walks The 
cleat ance above the mniii ehiinnel, .'iOO feet wide, 
IS 102 feet 

ViCKsm RU, JilisR This hi idge, the first to span 
tlie Mississijipi Rivei between Memphis and the 
gulf (8.)0 miles) is a piivale toll stiucture and 
was to pi ovule <in JS-ioot lugliwa^ and a siiigle- 
tiuek lailwaj on the same level The puiicipal 
appioueh sjiaiis aie simjilc tiusses with spans 
oi about 422 leet, but the channel is eiossed 
with u cantilever of 82.)-toot span, with anchor 
aims oi about 420 feet I’umipal interest in the 
stiuctuie attaches to the piei euiisti uctioii The 
swift cm lent demanded si>ecial anchois toi hold- 
ing the caissons and timbei mats to pi event 
scoui, yet the loundatioiis weie cairied down by 
pneumatic caissons to the lemaikable depth of 
110 feet (uiaMinuiii evei i cached by this iii(‘thod 
IS slightly ovci 120 leet) Sevcial ot the caissons 
icquiicd ail pressuics oi .>2 pounds ])ei square 
inch, which is about the uiaxinium which it has 
been possible foi vvoikmcn to eniluie 

LoiiisviiLE Mi-mcu’al Bridue Another re- 
markable cantilevei steel-truss bridge reeoid was 
made in the construction of this $4,750,000 budge 
over tlie Ohio River at Joiuisvillo, Ky. The iiist 
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contract ^as uwtiided. in June, 1028, and the 
bridge was opened Oct 31, 1929 The mam struc- 
ture IS 3740 5 feet long and includes two spans 
of 820 feet and two of ROO feet It is a highway 
toll bridge financed by bonds issued by the city 
to cover the cntiie cost of the woik, and it pro- 
vides two roadways 38 feet wide and two G-loot 
sidewalks 

Uabaiian BkidiiE Fiur In the days of timber 
bridges, the danger from fire was ever present 
and ]ii obably the majority of these bridges ended 
their lives in Haines It is iiiiusiial foi fire to 
damage iiiodein steel tiusses, but a Hie in the 
wood ties and flooi of this 700-foot cantilevei span 
in Septeiiibei, 1928, comjiletely wieeked the Hooi 
system although the tiiiss menibets escaped with- 
out iiiueh damage Indeed, it was said that the 
floor system was so waijied and twisted as to lose 
all resemblance to a flooi sjsteiii, while the 
tiusses weie not seiioiisly damaged and lepaiis 
weie completed without dismantling 

Steel Akciies It has become clearer, year by 
year, that (iiistav Lindeiithal established a new 
type in building the great Hell date Aicli in 1017 
111 1929 this foim was introduced in Gieat Brit- 
ain at Newcastle and two huge aiclies weie 
placed under construction in Sydney, Austialia, 
and in New Yoik Piogiess on tliese two gieat 
woiks was lapid and satisfactory, wdiile seveial 
Binaller bridges of the same type have been com- 
pleted 

Kill vaw Khli Akcii The abutments of this 
lG70-foot highwuv toll structuie, which was under 
consti iiction b> the I’oit of New Yoik Authority, 
were lapidly completed, as louiidation conditions 
were eoinpaiatively favorable and no pneumatic 
work ot great magnitude was icquired Erection 
of the aich iib by cantilevei ing out to inter- 
mediate supfioits WHS 111 progiess 

SyI)^EY Arch Satisfactoiy jiiogiess also was 
made m the election ot this gieat aicli of KmO- 
foot spun The unusual abutineiit consti uctiuii 
dcsciibed in the 1928 \eab Book was completed, 
thus t*” / c election of the steel aich to 
be cai 1 ■ . . 

McKeeh llocKb Alien Allegheny Go , l*enn , 
began consti uction of a notable highway stiuc- 
ture to connect McKees Bocks with the iioithern 
distiicts of Pittsbuigh The long appioacli on the 
McKees Bocks or west side of tlie rivei includes 
two lenticular <iichcs of 304’^-foot span ovei the 
railroad tiacks, while the Ohio will be ciossed 
by a single arch of the llell-Gate type of 80U-foot 
span Ihe Pittsbuigb ujip roach consists of tliiee 
spandril-biaccd steel aiches of 325 to 357%-foot 
span 

l^KE CiiAMriiAiN Bridge The fust highway 
budge acioss tins lake was opened August 2G 
It IS intuiesting because it is the only highway 
stiuciurc 111 the 140-niilc length of the lake and 
because of its foundations Tlie stiuclure has a 
main steel-areh span of 434 feet, with deck- 
approach spans vuiying fiom 50 to 290 feet, built 
as continuous tiusses over seveial spans A clmii- 
nel eleaiaiicc ot 02 feet is piovided The notable 
deep-pier consti uctiuii by open coileidani was in 
coiinectiuii with piers (> and 7, those support- 
ing the mam span The sites of these piers 
were dredged to 42 5 tcet below water and a 
single low of spliced steel sheeting 08 Icct long 
was diiven inside a timbci guide frame to form 
the cofferdam walls for piers lGx48 feet m size 
Four sets of horizontal steel bracing weie placed 
on the lake bottom inside the cofferdam and the 


bracing for the upper portion of the cofferdam 
was hung in position from timbering at the top. 
As excavation with clamshell buckets proceeded, 
the lower braces dropped down When the proper 
depth was i cached, the top set of bracing was 
placed and hung in position by a diver, and ex- 
cavation tlien went foiwurd until the next level 
was attained, when the second set was set In 
this way, the w’oik pioeeeded until rock was 
leached at ii maximum depth of 97 feet below 
watei The enissons weie then filled to within 
32 5 feet of water level by depositing concrete 
under water by means of a 1-yard bottom dump 
bucket After this base bad liaidoned, the upper 
portion of the (‘ufferdam was pumped out and the 
pier cuustruetion continued m the diy Appar- 
ently, no jiaiiieulai diilieultv was expenenced m 
this latbei unique foim of the well-known ojien- 
di edging fouiidutioii jiiocess 

Taco'NY-Palmyrv Bridge Crossing the Dcla- 
waie Rivei some G miles above the J*liiladelpliia- 
Camdeu siispensioii budge, completed m 192G, 
this new piivately owned toll stiuclure was 
opened on August 14 — just months after 

woik la^gaii Thiee types of eoiisti ueiion aie com- 
prised 111 its design Two continuous lialf-thiuugh 
tiusses of 743 and 748 fi^et in three spans each 
lead to the two eential openings One of these 
openings is crossed by a bowstring aith of 550- 
foot span and G4-feet eleaiance and the other by 
a lolling lite budge of the Iniseiile tyiie, alluidmg 
a eleui opening of 2r)0 feet 

Wi<Anuoi;iTi Bridge, Hi ndkuland, Engiand 
The famous Sundeilaiid Bridge, .i enst-iion iib 
aicli with a eleai span of 23GV^ feet at last liad to 
give way to a modem stiueture on tins mam 
east-coast Bntish high wav The oiigimil bridge, 
one of the eailiest examples of metal-biidge eun- 
stiuetioii, was opened foi tiatlie in 179G 
Hii eiigtkeiicd bv Kolieit Steplieiisou m 1858 by 
mukiiig eaeli pair of nils into box girdeis by the 
addition ot wionghl-iion cover plates, the strue- 
tuie hud u u set III lile ot 134 years The new 
bridge is a ■ ’ ■ ■ ’ steel nieb of 375-iuot 
span, ui 1381 , , . than the old, and will 

pel nut a widei thannel below, as well as soine- 
vvliat gieatei eleaiance The new bridge will be 
79Vj feet wide, as lompaied with 41 leet in the 
old stnittuie, and will piovide room foi two 
tramway tiacks 

HbbPENbioN Bridges Tbeie was lemaikable 
activity (luiiiig the yeai iii the erection of this 
type ot budge and an extraoi diiiarily large iiuni- 
bei of this type were built Many of these budges 
are ii.li n -i iii_' either for span, novelty of de- 
sign, (n .ill lilt ingenious methods of consti uetion 
which the gieat activity m this field has brought 
foi wai d. 

lIuDbON River Bridge During the yeai, the 
steel towel B of this "gieatest bridge in the 
world” weie eomiilcted, as was also the huge con- 
ciete mass, l()b,00U cubic yaids, which foriiis the 
New York anchoiage 'J'hc anchorage on the Jer- 
sey Bide IS 111 deep shafts in the bed rock of the 
Fahsuclcs, and wiUi tiie&e also completed cable 
opeiatioiiB were begun with a suitable ceremony 
on July 9th At this time, the first cables, which 
supjioit the footwalk and the apparatus for spin- 
ning the final budge cables, weie hoisted into 
position Each of these fuotbiidge cables, and 
tlicre were two footbridges, one under eacli mam 
cable, was supported by two gioups of nine 
twisted-wiic lopes about 3-inch m diameter. 
Each of these ropes was carried across on the 
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UCnON $H0MnN6 rOOTBRIOCC 
and mimy comkxt^d cables 

ri\t‘r bottom, and wlu'ii tin* ends Lad lioon inado 
fuht to t('in})oraiv niichoiasoH, thcv wi’ie then 
hoisted simultaiieouslv to llie tower toj)9 It ih 
I ntel ebti II j; to note tliat tliese cables later weie to 
be cut 111 suitable lengths to foiin the suspenders 
by means of w'lnrh the budge door -v^us to be 
hung fium the main ealiles 

The xioiiiiiiii: ot the main cables began ns soon 
as the lout \i.ilk-, which ^\eie "very rapidly 
elected, had been jilaeed As dchcribed in pievious 
Yfar l^uuKS, these cables weie four in number, 
each consisting of 20,474 gahaiii/ed stc'cl wiies 
duced parallel to each other and bound into 
inge cables 30 inelies in diametei The individual 
wires aie about ^ of an inch in diameter and 
107,000 miles ot this cold-diawn wne, moie 
than enough to reach four times around the earth, 
were lequiied for the work 

The operation foi spinning these cables was 
carried out by special liauliiig ropes and spinning 
wheels hv means of which 10 wiies, foui for each 
cable, were earned across tlie river over the foot- 
biidges simultaiieouslv Due to the ojieii winter, 
some 12 per cent of the spinning woik had been 
completed by the end of the year and the pi og- 
ress of about 2 per cent jier week indicated that 
the cables would be completed by tlic autumn of 
Y-B— 29— 6 


KCTBN SHOWING rOOTBRIOCE 
AND COMMCTED CABLES 

1930 At ibo end of 1929, coiiliaits had not been 
let for the New ^ ork appioacli to the budge witli 
the 111 eh ciossing ovei llneiside Diive These 
were to be a\i aided eiiily in 1930 and it was 
hoiied that the opening ot the stiuctuie, set foi 
1932, would not be held up, duo to the delay lu 
connection with this impoitant \4oik 

The MoijNT Hove and the Detroit Buidoes 
In the 1928 Year Book, the use of a new-proc- 
ess steel wire in two suspension bridges then 
under eonsti uction was noted as being of par- 
ticular Intel est ITnfottunatoly, this heat-tieated 
wire proved defeitivo and in both cases had to 
be lemovcd and leplaeed by the cold-drawn wiie 
which has been in successtul use for so many 
years Fortunately, the defects of the new wire, 
although not diseoveied until the cables were 
completed and considerable ])rugresa had been 
made in electing the steel work, weie noted in 
time to save a collajise and possible loss of life 
Veiy little was i»iiblished in connection with the 
subsequent investigations of the cause of this 
wire failing, but it would appeal that the heut- 
troatment pioccss cannot be made tlioroughl^ 
uniform m its results and that the wire, while 
having an exeeptionaly high tensile stiength, is 
liable to be dangerously brittle. 
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The first of these two bridges was the Mount 
Hope suspension, ranneeting the island on whieh 
Newport, B I , is located with tlie mainland; it 
was to have been ojieiicd about two months after 
the defect was discovered So rapidly was the 
work of disniHiilling and i ecnnsti uctinn carried 
out, howevei, that the bridge, rebuilt with new 
cables, was opened on October 24 The other 
structure, the longest span (ISfiO feet) in the 
world until the completion of the Hudson Kiver 
Bridge, was the Detroit International Bridge 
Work on this budge was not as far advanced 
as at Mt Hope, when the cable construction was 
stopped, although the construction was one year 
ahead of schedule Another lecord for rapid 
icconstruction was also made in this case and the 
bridge was opened in No\ ember, some nine 
months ahead of the original date set for comple- 
tion The Detroit Bridge at the end of 1929 was 
the longest span in the world — ISflO feet oi 50 
feet longei than the picvious recoid of the 
yiichec cantilcvei 

Canyon (Jity, Culouaho All doubt as to which 
IS the highest bridge in the woild was leinoved 
bv the <‘onstructioii of a toll highway susjien- 
sion bridge acioss Royal (hirge, neai Canyon 
City, ('oloiado, 1050 feet above the bed of the 
Arkansas Bivei 

Catmpojis Bridol, Ohio This 700-foot span 
ovehnr suspension budge over the Ohio between 
Point Pleasant, West Viiginia, and Oallipolis, 
Ohio, was the fust of its type in the United 
States, although it was built on tlio same plan 
as the K]oriano]>olih Bridge in Bia/il, also de- 
signed by Anieiicati eiigmeeis As in this eailiei 
bridge, which set the type, the (tallipohs Budge 
utili/es the eyebai chain as to]) ilioid for part ol 
the stiffening tiiiss — ^to lie exact, the centie half 
of the main sjian and the shoie halves of the end 
spans It should be noted that this truss has a 
vaiiable dejith, as in the eailiei bridge, but that, 
unlike the Ploi laiiopolis Budge, the end oi back- 
stay spans aic loaded Anothei budge over the 
Ohio at St Mary's West Viiginia, was limit to 
the same design as the Callipolis siisjiension 

(jRANIl’MP'Kh BUlIKlb, QiEBEC Aliotliei SIIS- 
])ension budge, in whicli wiie lope w'as used lot 
the cables instead of the usual method ot spin- 
ning 111 ]ilace, IS the highway toll span ovei the 
St Maui ice Rivei at (iiand’Mere, Quebec This is 
the longest budge of this tvjie .yet built, the mam 
span being J)41) leet Kaeli of tlie two main cables 
IS built up of 12 gnhani/ed steel wiie lopes of 
IVi-iiich diameter Each lope contains 35 wiics 
vailing ill si/e fioin 0 14H to U 1U7 <if an inch in 
diametei These lojies weie cut to the pioper 
length and each end socketed The budge was 
erected duiing wintei w eailiei, so that the cable 
lojies could he su))])orted on the ice on each side 
of the budge The sotket ends for cMch lope weic 
fastened to the aiuliuiage eoiinoetions, and the 
lopes were then lifted to then position iii the cast 
steel saddles on the toweis by sots of falls hung 
from small A-fiumos on the tower tops The .17 
lopcs making each cable were assembled in a 
hexagonal fuiin and ledwood stiips, iinpiegnutcd 
with linseed oil, wcic used to fill out this toim 
into a cncular section before the usual wrap- 
ping The bridge has a half -through-section 
■ ’ ’*■ ’ *iuss and the back stays arc unloaded 
I .Mix Bkiuue, Aroenyina This structure, 
while the largest span built in the Argentine, is 
notable not foi its size or carrying capacity, 
neither of winch is cxti aordinary, but for two 


unique features in its design The suspension sys- 
tem consists of .32 sepaiate spiral galvanized 
steel ropes, 10 on each side Each of these ropes 
contains 109 wires of 0 173-inch diameter ami 
is sepal ately anchored The ro]ies aie not com- 
pacted to form a single lound cable but are eai- 
ricd in a square form, 4 higli and 4 wide, quite 
widely spaced by special hanger connections 
The other unique feature is the continuous girder 
which bridges the three spans, 492 feet centie 
and two 19G-foot side spans, instead of the usual 
stiffening truss 

Tui-Boaouoii Brtiuie, New^ York The Boaid 
of Estimate and Ajipoitiomnent of New Tioik 
City adopted a lesohitioii diiccting the De- 
paitment of Plant and Stiuctuies and the Boaid 
of Tians])oitation to jirepaie jdaiis foi tins budge 
and for the Nauows Tunnel The comptiollci 
also was aiithoii/cd to issue un poiatinn stock and 
serial bonds to covei the cost ot the woik winch is 
ehtimated at $100,000,000 The iilaiis called 
foi a suspension spun ovei Hell Cate, near the 
Hell Cate Aich, with a long \ induct ovci Wards 
and BandHlls islands The main span was to 
be 1380 feet and steel an lies wcic planned foi 
crossing the Little Hell (rate and Bionx Kills 
A Cl OSH lino was pl.iinied to connect the centie of 
the viaduct, opposite I25tli Rticet, to M.inlicittaii 
Island o\ei the llnilem Rixci The total length 
ot the stnictnre was designed foi 17,710 feet, ot 
which 4318 feet w.is to be bridge constiiiction 
and reniaindei Miiduct oi inasonn uiclics 

Tojfih), Ohio Contiacts w'eic awaidcd foi a 
78,'5-foot wiic cable sjiaii o\ci the Maiinicc Rimm 
at Toledo, Ohio A 51-loot loadway is pioxided 

The Seif-Anciiokki) Si'mm<xsion BRimii* One 
of the eailiest e\am])les of tins ty])e of suspensum 
IS the 605-foot span ovei the Rhine at Cologne, 
built duiing the Woild Wai in 1015 The scheme 
consists in making the Htitiiiiiiig tiiiss conlniiioiis 
and designing it to sene .is a cominession niein- 
liei Thus, the emds ol the cables me eaiiic‘d out 
until their slojie bceonies veiv small 'limy aie al- 
most hoii/oiital, and .iie attac-hed to the tmcls ot 
the htiflemng tuiK«j ,iml (loor system The calile 
pull IS thus taken bv eoiiipiessioii jii the llooi and 
stiileniiig tiuss nistc>ncl of t]ic> usual umlioi.ige 
Indeed, it iinglit almost be piojiei to ilesi i ibe such 
a budge ns a sus]n’nMioii-eaiJtilevci Tlieie an* 
obvious advantage's foi tins tv {le foi mocleuite 
sfiaiiH wheie uneboiage eonsti iielioii is dillienlt 
K.yebai labies ale the iismil fouii cliii> to the tact 
that they ])eimit an eiononiy ot mtiteiial in the 
hiispcMision svstenn whole the stiess is not uiii- 
foim 

There weie thiee hiidgc's of this tvpe ovei the 
Allegheny River at Pitlsbiiigli and the last 
budge, at Sixth Sticet, c'lc'cted in 1028, was le- 
leiitlv awaideil the pii/e of the Institute of Steed 
Coiibtiuetinn as the most Imantiful budge of the 
yeai 

Kiyoso Bridge, .Japan W’hile a eompaiatively 
small Htiueture — the main span is only .300 fc'et — 
this budge ovei the Sumida Kivei at Tokyo, 
.Japan, is of sjiecial intoiust bi>eanse it is a 
.Ja]»aneHe ]>iocluct and is novel in design The 
bridge is of the t.vpe known as a selt-anchoied 
suspension — the usual stitleniiig tiuss hi'ing le- 
plaeed by box girileis capable ot taking the toiii- 
picssinn due to the cable pull Instead of the 
usual wiic or eyebar suspension members, Hat 
Ducal steel platc's were used, cut in eyebai lorni 
The special niunganese steel foi these plate-chains 
could be made in Japan, whereas suitable faeil- 
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ities were not available for the other types of 
suspension mentioned 

Movable Brtdgfh An important decision was 
handed down bv the U R C'lrcuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Rail Francisco in tlie senes of law suits 
wlneh had been in progress for some eight vears 
between tlie City of Seattle, Wash , and the 
Strauss Bascule Bridge Coniimny A decision at 
Cbieago was in favor of the budge eompanv, and 
the City of Seattle decided to settle its hrst ease 
out of court as being probably the least expensive 
]>rocediire Subsequently, the city engineeis de- 
veloped a non-infringing design It would now 
ap{)eai that the basic jiatent of the Stiaiiss Com- 
pany was iiualid Ciiiioiisly enough, the piinei- 
ple of the traiihieise suppoit by means of a 
trans\eise eross-girder in the tiiiiinion type of 
bascule lift was found to have been applied as 
earlv us 1871 in the eonstiuetion of two large 
precision scales winch had been in use for over 
/SO y(‘ais foi viclIiiil' bullion in the United 
States Mint in "‘.in Ii.iiiii-mi Tins discovery 
])iohably meant that another of the fi u « m-IiIiu* 
patents in striutuial design would be iiiiii'id.ile I 
New lUK Ba\ Bbidok A remarkable accident 
niaired the election of this long tiestle and lift 
bridge being built over Newark Bay foi the 
T'ennsj Iv ania and Lehigh V'allev lailioads On 
Apiil l, duiing a heavy wiiidstoim, the lift 
span fell fioin its falsewoik suppoits The span 
Hufleied little damage and was recovered and 
used with onlv minor lepans 

JIac’KFnsac'K BAsrrLK Bbiinie Cottai*se An 
iuveatig.ition of the causes ol failiite on Dee 
1.), 1928, of the east half of the two-leaf draw 
h])an o\ei the Jlackeiisack Bivci on the Lincoln 
Highway iieai .lersej ('itv, N J , showed that the 
siipjioils foi the coneiete eountei weight W'Cie in- 
adi'qiiate The steel woik of the north counter- 
weight towel failed and peimitled the eountei - 
weight to fall over toward the iner and thus 
wieik the east span of the bridge The failure at- 
tiueted eonsidei able attention and the report 
of the engineers who investigated showed that 
the designeih Jiad failed to pi ovule butheient 
htrongih to meet the loads involved 

The SroNE Ainu Stiil Hi'RVJvks There lias 
heen a wide gap in lonnceling lines ladwcen the 
French Midi Hailwav, ciossing from the Atlantic 
to the Mediteiianean just iioith of the Pyrenees, 
and tlie Spanish lines just south of the barrier 
Constiiutiou of tw’o new tiunhp> reiienii links 
has been undei way foi some years The Can- 
fianc line, to be ujieiied in 1930, involves iKitli a 
leniuikablc lielicoidiil tunnel and a stone-areli 
budge of notable dimension The budge w'lth a 
main span ot 137 feet is, of eoiirse, not a leeord 
stiuctiiie, but it shows clearly that, wlicieas cut- 
stone budges 111 inun;i sections of the world, 
notably Auieuca, are apjiaieiitly things of the 
past, in cetlaiu localities, lower labor costs may 
niaUe them economic stiiictuics and icpiesciita- 
tuc of the be-j ■ n.irnuiig practice In this eun- 
iiection, the tiiiiiln \ nl•lll■ ! on the same hue, 
1170 feet long and i mi-i-t .iig of masoniv aiches, 
IS reminiseent of i.iibi-.ui and canal work in 
(heat Biitiiin a century ago 

C^)^c’RF^^^ Ak( TiLH Cunsidoiahle uttimtiun was 
attiiuted hy the lesults to date in a coniprc- 
Itensivu seiies of measurements of existing c'Oii- 
eiele-aieh hiidges and olhei studies heing ear- 
ned out hv a eoiumittt'c of the Ameiicaii Society 
of Civil Fngiiieeis Temperature stresses, effect 
of pier defoimations and many other important 


considerations in the action of these bridges 
w'ere under investigation Ameiiean engineers 
have been somewhat behind their Kuiopean com- 
petitors in building slender and gi aeefiil long- 
span aiebes, they bad eoneeiitiated on the moie 
solid and massive viaduct tvpe of budge The 
lesults of tins new study will undoubtedly have 
an important effect on the design and future of 
conerete-ai ch eonstruetioii in America 

In the raeaiitinie, attention is fouised on the 
remaikable arch biidgi' under eonstiuetion at 
Brest, France — the longest eoneiete arch in the 
woild 

The l*LonQARTFr -Brest Briiioe Franck All 
I'oncrote-arcli spans were to he exceeded hv this 
remarkable bridge, pioposals foi which have been 
noted in pievioiis Ye\u Books, undei coiistiuc- 
tion in 1929 over the Elorn River betw-een 
Plougastel and Biest, France It differs in so 
many wavs, both in design and const iiictioii, fiom 
Ameiiean work that it is of jiaiticular inteiost 
ftom this standpoint, as well us the mere inattei 
of size Its thiee aiches of (>12-foot span are of 
box or eellului form, the section consisting of an 
uppei and lowei slal) connected bv four vertical 
walls, the outer of wdiich constitutes the arch 
faces This type ot eonstiuetion lias been w'ldely 
used 111 Euiopc but has not received attention 
in Auieuca, where concrete is employed xn more 
massive and heavier foi ms The arches suppoit 
a deck of two stones, the lowci of which caines 
a single track railway and the upper a loadway 
26 feet wide The aieliVs have a width of 31 1 feel, 
a maximum dejith of 16.) feet, and the walls 
leaeh a maximum thickness ot about 3 feet Over 
the centre of the span, the extrados, or iijiper, 
slab of the aifh is omitted in the centre cell, so 
as to permit the passage of the railway floor be- 
tween the two side cells A vciy iieh conciete 
was used in the aicli eonstruetiou (1 9 bands of 
Portland cement jier eiibu vaul) and it was ex- 
jieeted that the com i etc w^ouhl attain a strength 
of 8500 pcuiids pei squaie ineh by the time the 
budge was to be in seivicc — late in 1930 ( Ameri- 
can practice would consider a 5000-])ound coii- 
ciete about the limit in jiossilile stiength ) Re- 
inforeiiig is used oiih foi seeoiiduij sti esses 
In eoiistruetiun, this bridge is no less novel and 
iiiteiesting than in these features of design A 
conciete caisson was constructed which was used 
as a diving bell in consti uct ijig the fiist of the 
tw'o rivei pieis and was then lemuvcd and used 
in the iioimul mannei foi the second pier The 
first juei was in i datively shallow water and the 
inside dimeiisiuiis of the vvoikiiig chamber of the 
caisson wen* made to eonfoim to the piei dnueii- 
sjoiiH When lock had been i cached, the caisson 
was laised simiiltaiieousi} with the placing of 
the eoneiete and was final h lifted oil the eoni- 
pleted base* with eompiessed an 

Tlie lowei sc'ctions of tlie aich ring w'eie built 
by euntileveiing out fiom the piers A huge 
arch centie, an inteiesting eomhination of eon- 
ciete and timliei, was used in siiccessiun foi each 
of the thiee aiches This huge centie, itself a 
gieat arch, was float i‘d into position by using 
liori/oiital ties to take the thrust and snp]>oi ting 
each end on a barge A\hen in jilaie, it was lifted 
b^ jacks mlo final position and euneieting opcia- 
tions b<‘gaii A special and novel cableway was 
used to convey the coneiete fiom the shore plant 
to the work and to unload luatciials 
Tins work was described as “daiing, coura- 
geous, and bold,” and as offering “a new con- 
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ccption of coiicicte as a structural material ” It 
18 certain that American engineers would never 
have used concrete fur sucli a bridge, and it re* 
mains to be seen whether this work will actually 
murk a new era in coneiete-bridge construction 
oi whether it is merely anothei tour de force 
of the Fieneh engineering genius, remarkable, 
unique, and novel, but not the foierunncr of a 
new 1)1 idge development 

('oLLMiiTv ViAiircT Tlic Widespread use in 
Aniericii of coiuiete in a nioic substantial and 
conservative loiiii is well illustrated by this huge 
111 iilgi i nil! 11(1 whidi IS to cross the Susquehanna 
Uivei b(‘lvveen <*oluinbia and Wiigbt iilh Pa 
Quite an inipoilant link on the J^iiieolii Jfigh- 
wiiy, this foni-liine county toll budge will have 
a total length of 7100 feet Jt consists of no less 
than 2H coiuicte aiclms of 1 Ha-loot Hjiun each and 
totaling r>a.‘)2 ieet Woik on this budge was undei 
way 111 102!) 

Mount Pievsvnt Uk.id-Fuamf Biuixjf The 
verv biicLCbsful and eeonoiincal reintoiced coiieiete 
budges ol tlic llionv and Westchester County 
Park Commissions hav'c beem noted in eailier 
Yeau Jt(XiK.s These piogiessivc i ::ii - i' 
have now ti an slated tins same u . * ■■ 
type of budge into btcel construction The pionuci 
ul this new tyjie ot budge is a span of lOO feet 
which can ICS the 13ioii\ Parkway extension ovei 
the 1 ‘ ■ 1 if the Hailem division ot the 

New ^ I ‘ Railioad about 2 miles iioith 
ot Valhalla, N i It was claimed by the desigii- 
iiig eiigiiieei, A (1 Hayden, who ajiplied this 
type oi budge to the woik of the commission, 
that the tiansition from rciuiorccd coiicietc to 
stiiK’luial steel ])i eseiiU'd no dilhciilties and 
made it fea«ible to coiibliuet economically, iigid- 
Itaiiic budges of longci span The design in this 
budge consists of live rigid-fiame steel giideis 
of inveitcd U-forin and is complicated by the 
Irict tliiit the bridge is a skew bpaii ot 45 degiecs 
bkevv See also Foundations 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY A co- 
cducutionul institution in Provo, Utah, tounded 
111 1S75 and maintained under the auspices ot 
the Chill (h of Jesus Chubt of Latter-day Saiuts 
It com]iriscb a giaduatc school, colleges of aits 
and scienceb, education, cominoKe, applied sci- 
ciue, fine aits, and a division ol lesearcli and 
extension In the 1020 summer session, 47U stu- 
dents weio eiii oiled, the autumn-session enroll- 
ment was 1278 The faculty numbered lOti mem- 
bers The lilnaiy contained 60,0UU volumes and 
50, QUO pamphlets The budget for the ycai was 
$478,000 Piesideiit, Fianklm Stcwait Hams, 
Ph I) 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. All absoeiation 
ioiiiuU'd 111 1831 111 York, England, incuipoiated 
by Royal Chaitei lu 1028, and composed of 13 
sections n'lnesciitiiig all blanches of puie and ap- 
plied SLicncc The annual meeting for 1929, which 
was held iiom July 22 to 27 m Cape Town, 
South Aliicu, and from July 27 to August 3 
in Joliumicbliurg and Pretoua, was one of the 
most important ol bcieiitihc meetings ever held 
boutli ol the Equatoi About 1750 delegates 
wcic picseiit, 000 ot whom w'cic from ditteient 
paitb ol the iJriti&h Einpiie and from the United 
States This was the seventh meeting of the as- 
sociation to be held outside the British Iblcs, the 
pievious ones having been held in Monti cal, 
Canada, in 1884, in Toronto, Canada, in 1897, in 
Cuiic Town, South Africa, m 1905, in Winnipeg, 


Canada, in 1009; in Melbourne and Sydney, 
Australia, in 1914, and in Toronto, Canada, in 
1024 

Sii Thomas ITollaiid, British geologist and 
rector of the Imperial College of Scieiiee, was 
installed as piebideiit of the association at the 
opening session of the meeting on July 22 The 
piocedeiit whereby the pioceedings vvcie opened 
with the address of the piesideiit was waived, 
how'cver, in order to allow Dr J.in IT Hofmeyi, 
president of the Smith Afiican Association foi 
the Advaiieement of Science, to welcome the dele- 
gates anil to review in his address, “Afiica 
and Si‘ieiit‘e,” the progiess of learning and the 
lieiiefits ol seienee bitiee the previous meeting 
of the association in South Africa in 1905. At 
Uie loiicluBion of liis uddicss Di ilofmevr pre- 
bciited the South Afiica Research Medal (founded 
111 comniemoi ation of the 1905 meeting) to Dr. 
Robeit Bloom, the South Atiicuii ]ial<£Oiitologibt 

The bessioiis, while not lacking in Bp(‘eiali/.ed 
cliHCUSbinub of till' highest inteiest, weie appiopn- 
utely piedomiiiated by the idea ol eiupiie, Sii 
Thomas Holland setting the evuinple by chousing 
as ilie subject of his paper, “The Intciiidtional 
Relationship ot Mineiulb” The piesidential ad- 
di esses to the seitioiib weie as follows Loid 
It.iii gli Sill >11 A (MnthematKs and Pliysich), 
l*ii>M(ii.'' of Cosinical Physicals, Solved 
and Unsolved'*, Pi of Geoige l^igcr. Section 
B (Cheniibtiy ), on “Tlie Relation ot Digaiiu 
CheiiJistiy to Biology”, Sir Albeit E Kitsoii, 
Section C (Geology), on ‘"The Utility of Geo- 
h^ual Suiveys to Colonies and Pi otectoi ates of 
the Biitish Empne”, Piof 1) M S Watson, 
Section D (Zoology), on “Adaptation”, Bug 
E M Jack, S(*ctiou E (GeugiapLy), on “Na- 
tional Suiveys”, Pi of Heiiiy Clay, Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics), on “Public 
Rcgii'.iliiiii of Wages”, Pi of F C Lea, Section 
\liiigijieeriiig), on “Seiente and Eiigiiieei- 
iiig”. Plot Heniy Baltour, Section 11 (Aii- 
tliiopology), on “South Afiiea's Conti ibutioii to 
Pieliibtoric Aichivology”, Pioi W E Di'cou, 
Section 1 (Physiology), on “The llistoiy ol 
Tieatmciit in Dibcase since the Mid-iimeteeutli 
Centuiy”, Pro! F C Baitlett, Section J (Psy- 
chology), on “Experimental Mi'thod iii Psychul- 
ogy”. Plot Albeit C Sewaid, Section K (Bot- 
uoy), on “Botanical Records of the Rocks”, Di. 
C W Kiinmiiis, Section L (Education), on 
“Modern Movements in Education”, and Sir 
Robeit Greig, Section M (Agriculture), on “Ag- 
iicultiiic and the Empne ” An iiiipoitant tea tine 
ot the section meetings was the joint discussion 
by^ Sections D, 1, and K (Zoology, Physiology, 
and Botany ) on “The Nature of Life ” The dis- 
cusbiou was opened by the Rt Hon Jan C Smuts, 
who pieseiitcd Ins theoiy ot “Holism,” <i philo- 
sophic eoiiccptioii, based on the obsei ved tcmieiicy 
ol the umveise to toini wholes, wliicli the stiites- 
inan fiist made public in a book ot that title 
publislicd 111 1927 See Zoology 

Othci important add losses weie given by 
Pi of A S Eddington on “The Intel lor of a 
Stai,” by Sir Finest Rutherford on “The Stiiic- 
ture of the Atom,” and by Piui Julian Huxley 
on “Evolution” At one ot the asti oiiumieul ses- 
sions, Dr W J Luy ten of the South Af I lean sta- 
tion oi the Haivaid University Obscivatory de- 
scribed his lescarehcB on the ucwly-discovercd 
70 tun meteorite iii South Africa. 

It was announced that the 1930 meeting would 
convene in Biistol, England, at whicli time the 
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president-elect, Prof. F O. Bower, Sc D., LL D , 
F B S , was to ]je installed Other officers elected 
at the 1920 Soutli African meeting were General 
secretaries, Dr F. E Smith, C B , F 11 S , and 
Prof J L. 3fyrcs, 0 B.E j general treasurer, Sir 
.Tosiali Stamp, G B.E , secretary, 0 JB Bowarth, 
0 B E , and honorary curator of Down House 
(the home of Charles Dai win lecently acquned by 
the association and maintained as a national 
memorial ) , G Buckston Browne, F R C S It also 
was lesolvcd that the teiitenaiy meeting in 1931 
should he hold in Londou fioin Septeudicr 23 to 
30 Headquaiteis of the associidion .iie in Bur- 
lington lloube, Ijondon, W 1, England 

BRITISH COLTTIIEBIA. A Canadian province 
on the Pacific Ocean, lying between Alaska, the 
province of Alberta, and the State of W.i'.hinsrton 
Area, 335,85.') square miles Capital, Victoria 

The population, according to the census of 
1921 uds ,')24,.'>iS2, as compared with 392,480 in 
1911 The census bureau estimate in 1928 was 
583 000, including 25,000 native Indians The 
piincipal cities, with their populations in 1921 
were A'lctona, 37,728 (estimated 1929, 07,000) , 
Vancouvei, 117,217 (estimated 1929, 300,000), 
New Westminstei, 14,495 (estimated 1929, 18,- 
000) The movement of population in 1927 was 
Biiths, 9982, deaths, 6736, marriages, 4781 
Theie is a coiiijilete system of free and nonsec- 
tarian education, langing from piimary to col- 
legiate instruction In 1927 theie weie 1008 ele- 
mentary sihouls with 3002 teacheis and 91,155 
]iupils and 78 high schools, w'llh 419 teachers 
and an enrollment of 13,412 pupils The Piovin- 
cinl Uiineisjty had 1741 students in 1927-28 

The area of the timber land of British Colum- 
hia, estimated at inoic than 100,000,000 aires, 
contained loughly 400,000,000 feet of mei chant- 
able timber The value of forest pioducts m 1928 
w'as $93,787,000, or 13 poi cent more than in 
1927, when the output wms \aliied at $83,087,- 
000 Mineral icsouices aie alnindant, the value of 
iniiieials produced in 1928 totaling $05 .372,.582 
The estiinatcd produetion for 1929 was $70,0.}0,- 
!)70, a new record for the province In 1928 cop- 
])ci led all minerals in the value of output, with 
lead, coal, /me, silver, gold, and structural matc- 
iials following m tlic order named Coal produc- 
tion tol.iled 2,.520,702 tons and Avns valued at 
.$12 033,.') 10 The aggregate forest, mineral, farm, 
and fishcTics pioduction in 1929 was estimated 
at $244,000,000, an iiicie.isr of $2,000,000 over 
1928 Estimated produetion of the lespcctive in- 
dustries was laimlicTing, $90,000,000, mining, 
$70,000,000, farming, .$63,000,000, and fisheries, 
$21,000,000 

The value of field crops produced in 1928 was 
$18,465,000 and the value of nil iigi ii iil'iiial 
products, .$50,715,000 The fish caieli iii 1927 
amounted to $23,227,904 For other figures jiei- 
taiiiiiig to ngriculluic and to inaiiufactui mg, 
see Canada 

For the fiscal yeai ending in 1927, the levemies 
totaled $20,257,bl6 and the cxpenditnies $19,- 
408,881, UK 111 .]. '.g sinking funds taken from 
ca])ilal ivpoii'i I. •• The 1929-30 estimates of 
revoiiue and cvpoiiditure amounted to $25,000,- 
000 The gloss funded debt on Sept 1, 1928, was 
$84,191,130 and the net debt, $49,.')43,778. The 
gov eminent is iiiidei a lieuteiiant-goveinor and 
a legislative assembly of 48 incnihers elected for 
five years The province is lepiesented in the 
Domininn Pailinmcnt by 6 memheis in the Senate 
and 14 members in the House of Commons. Lieu- 


tenant-Governor in 1929, Robert R. Bruce, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Railways, S F Tolmie, 
Provincial Secrotarv and Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, S L Jlowe, Attorney-General, R IT 
Pooley, Minister of Lands, F P. Burden, Minis- 
ter of Finance and of Industries, W. C Shelly, 
Minister of Agriculture, William Atkinson, Min- 
ister of Mines and of Labor, W A MeKoii/ie, 
Minister of Public works, N S LoiighM-! Min- 
ister of Education, J IJinchliffe, President of 
the Council, R W Bruhn, Minister without 
Portfolio, R L Maitland 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA. A British posses- 
sion covering a laige area of Africa, and I'om- 
prisiiig Eenva Coiony, Uganda I’kotectobate, 
and Zanzibab Sec these articles 
BRITISH EMPIRE. An einpne consisting 
of (1) Gbeat Britain and Northebn Ireland, 
CriANNH. IsTANDs, iiiul IsLE OF Man, (2) The 
Irish Free State, India, and the various Brit- 
ish Domiiiions, f'oloiiics, Protectorates, and De- 
pendencies See these articles 
BRITISH GUIAHA, ge-a'ml A British col- 
ony on the 1101 thenbtei 11 coast of South America, 
including the settlements of Berbice, Demerara, 
and Esseqiiibo, bounded on the north by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the east by Dutch Guiana, on 
the south by Brazil, and on the west by Vene- 
zuela Aiea, 89,480 bquiiie miles, jiopulation, ac- 
|•||•l 'ig lo tlie census of 1921, 207,691, excluding 
.i'..>iii '» 7 iiii aboiigiiics 111 the remoter districts 
An official obtmiate of the population m 1927 
]>l<iecd it at 308,473, including 127,017 East In- 
dianb In the same jeai, the movement of popula- 
tion wab Births, 10,041 , deaths, 8024 Tlic capi- 
tal IS Georgetown, with a jiopulatioii of 57,416 
The chief pursuit is agrieultuie and the prin- 
cipal products are sugar (114.030 tons in 1927) , 
lice (35,310 tons in 1927), .ind coconuts (22,- 
113,000 nuts, 1927) Stock iiiisiiig is of some im- 
poitaiicc The iiiiinbci of livestock m 1927 vv.is 
141,140 rattle, 4055 hoises, 24,000 sheep, 19,- 
784 goatb, 18 070 swuiie, 8603 donkeys The min- 
eral lesomees die coiisideiahlc, gold, lough 
diamonds, and bauxite hemg found m large quan- 
tities The prmci])al cxpoits ate buuai, loiigli dia- 
monds, bal.ita, ehaicoal, rite, timber, and rum, 
and the chief iinpoits aic flour, fertilizers, ma- 
ehinoiy and hardw.iie, tobacco, foodstufls, and 
textiles Statistics on leveniie, expendituie, and 
tiade for 1920 and 1927 follow 


Bevenne 

Btpenditure 

Imports 

Exports 


lOgfl 

£ 

1,054,127 

1,173,491 

2.728,746 

2,bG‘t,g23 


1027 

£ 

1,06H RG5 
1,148,028 
2,6'i7,26'i 
3,535,274 


III 1927, 2747 vessels with a total tonnage of 
1,138 493 eiiteiod and cleaicd the jioita of Brit- 
ish (4uiann Practicallv all the vessels were Brit- 
ish, Noivvegiaii, and Dutch There are 97 miles of 
lailroadb 'J’lie colony is adniiiiisteied by a gov- 
ernor, assisted hv a couit of policy, consisting of 
seven official memheis and eight elected members, 
and a combined court, containing in addition to 
the above, six financial iiicmbors elected by the 
registered voters Govcinor in 1929, Brigadier 
Genciul Sii Goul.au Guggisbeig (aiiiiointed 
August 1928) 

BRITISH HOHDTTRAS, hoii-diuj'ias A Brit- 
ish Clown colony on the Caribbean coast of Cen- 
tral America, cast of Guatemala, and 700 miles 
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wost of Jamaica. Area, 8608 square miles; popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1021, 45,317, 
estimated, Jan 1, 1928, 49,249 Chief town 
Jlelize (population, 1021, 12,661). 

The niovcinciit of po{>ulation in 1927 was 
Birth 1 ate, .36 42 per thousand , death rate, 22 92 
per thousand, iiiariiages, 414 In 1927 there were 
73 primary seliools with an enrollment of 7527 
The chief pui suits are agriculture and forestry 
although only a small pait of the land is cul- 
tivated in tlic higher lands, good pasturage is to 
he found 

The chief expoits arc bananas, mahogany, 
cedar, and othci foiest products, plantains, coco- 
nuts, and chicle The chief imports aic cloth- 
ing, cotton and silk goods, milk. Hour, machinery, 
and haidware The United States leads all other 
couiitiios in respect both to imports and ex- 
])orts The value of imports in 1927 was $4,534,- 
804, exports, $4,547,528 Government revenues 
ill 1927 totaled $4,534,702, and expenditures, 
$4,547,520 The jiublic debt stood at $1,587,567 iii 
1927-28 Tlie tonnage entered in 1927 totaled 
341,063 tons Theie aie 25 miles ot railway 
Wiieless coniuiunication is maintained with 
New Oilcans and Jamaica, 6183 radio telegrams 
being transmitted in 1927 The administration 
is undei a govcrnoi assisted by an executive 
council of SIX members and a legislative council 
of SIX official and seven unoflicial members Gov- 
ernor and Coinmaiidci -in-Chief in 1929, Sir J A 
Burdon 

BBITISH INDIA. See India, Bbitthu 

BBITISH NEW GUINEA See I’AmiA 

BBITISH NOBTH BOB'NEO A British col- 
ony, coiiipiising the not them [lart ot the is- 
land of Boinco Area, about 31,106 square miles, 
population, at the census of 1921, 257,804, most 
ot whom were Mohammedan scttleis in the coast 
legions and ahongiiios in the intenor, the Euro- 
peans nuinbciing only 533 The most nuracious 
tiihcB were the Dusuns (112,287), Muiuts (37,- 
447), and the Bajaus (33,070) The chief towns 
aie Sandakan, with a population of 11,036 on 
the east coast, and .lesselton, on the west coast 
Only a small pait of the soil is arable The prin- 
cipal pioducts ate timber, coconuts, rice, sago, 
gum, collec, fiuits, spices, gutta-percha, camphor, 
rattans and other forest products, and tobacco 
Goal, iron, gold, and mineral oils also are to be 
found to some extent The trade is chiefly car- 
ried on with (heat Britain almost entirely 
through the ports of Hong Kong and Singapore 
The pnncipal exports in 1927 weie leaf tobacco, 
£189,.574, lubbei, £1,088,49.1, timber, £211,782 
There is a railway 127 miles long running from 
.Tcsscltoii to Melalap, with a branch to Brunei 
Bav Statistics of finance and tiade for 1026 and 
1927 were 


19g6 1927 

£ £ 

Bevenue 4.')4,3»6 464,588 

Expeudjturo 273,119 256,440 

Imports 970,319 1,224,705 

Exports 1,987,233 1,978,696 


The tonnage enieiiiig in 1927 was 365,733, 
cleared, 362,364 tons llie territory is under the 
jurisdiction of the Biitish North Borneo Com- 
panv and the administiative functions are exei- 
cised by a governor in Borneo and a board of 
directors in London. Governor in 1929, J. L. 
Humphreys. 


BBITISH SOMALILAND. See Somaliland, 
Bbitish 

BBITISH SOUTH APBICA. See South 
Africa, Bbitirh. 

BBITISH TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 

See Tbade Unions 

BBITISH WEST AFRICA. The general 
name given to the following British colonies in 
West Africa, Nigeria (colony and protectorate) , 
Gold Coast (comprising the Gold Coast colony, 
Ashanti, and the Northern Territoiies) , Sierra 
l^eonc (colony and protectoiatc) See separate 
articles 

BBITISH WEST INDIES. A number of scat- 
tered island possessions of the British Empiie 
in the West Indies, including (1) the Bahamas, 

(2) Jamaica and small adjacent islands, and 

(3) the islands along the cast of the Caribbean 
Sea and near the coast of South America, in- 
cluding the Leeward group, the Windwaid group, 
Triuidud, Tobago, and Barbados See under 
serrate articles 

BROADCASTING. See Hadio Commt^ni- 

CATION 

BBODSEY, Adolf A famous British violin- 
ist, died in Manchester, Jan 22, 1929 Ue was 
born in T.ig.iiiiog Russia, Mar 21, 1851 From 
1860 to lh(ib, lie tsLudied at the Vienna (kmseixa- 
torv iiiuloi .) Hcllinesbcrgcr and for two yea is 
(1868-70) was a vinlniist iii the orchestra of the 
llofoper After furtlioi study with Laub, in 
Moscow, ho succeeded the latter as professor of 
violin at the conservatoiy there Tn 1879 he went 
to Kiev as conductor of the sympliony concerts 
ills caiecr as a viituoso began in 1881, when he 
won emphatic success on toms of Ausliia, I'Vance, 
and England In Vienna, in 1882, he created a 
sensation at a Bhilhai mouic coni'crt by the first 
public |>crf 01 malice of Tchaikm sky’s gieat violin 
exmeerto In the same year, he periormed that 
w'oik, by request, in practically all the impor- 
tant cities of Geimany In ]’883 ho was aji- 
pointed professor of violin at the I^eipng Con- 
8ei\atory There, lie established Ins own quartet 
(Brodsky, U Bcckci, A Novacck, J Klcngcl), 
which on its extended touts of Euiopc soon won 
international leputation JJuiing 1891 -94 he 
was concert master of the New Yoik Symphony 
Orchestra and toured the ITnited States and 
Canada as soloist After fuitlier tours of Ger- 
many and Russia, he settled definitelv, in 189.5, 
as concert master of the Hall6 Orchestra and 
jirofcssor of violin at the Rojal College of Music 
at Manchester Tliiee months after entering 
upon these duties, Sir C!harlcs Hall^ died and 
Biodsky succeeded him as diiector of the Royal 
(’ollege, a position which he filled with distinc- 
tion until his death In Manchester, he also 
formed a new string quaitet (with Briggs, Spccl- 
man, and Fuchs), which was seaiecly iiifeiior to 
his famous Leipzig quartet, but did not become 
HO widely known, because his duties as concert 
master and director did not permit extended 
tours Brodsky’s playing was noted for power 
and beauty ot tone and unusual gi audeur of con- 
ception 

BROKERS’ LOANS. See Banks and Bank- 

INU 

BBOOKINGS INSTITUTION An associa- 
tion established in 1927, in Wasliington, as the 
oiitgiowth of expenmciitution in researtli and 
training conducted there for some years by the 
Institute of Economics, the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, and the Robert Brookings Grad- 
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uatc School of Economics and Government The 
inetitiition is an amalgamation of these three 
agencies and is designed to cover eventually the 
entire lange of social srieuees, as well as to pro- 
vide facilities for advanced research training in 
such Riilijects as economics^ government adminis- 
tration, political relations, history, law, and 
social organisation Tt affords an opportunity 
foi young giadiiate scholars to spend from one 
to three yeais in a well-equipped research organ- 
ization In addition, it ]irovides licadqnarters for 
visiting scholars fiom the United States and 
foieign countries, uho conu* to the national capi- 
tal to make use of the gt eat amount of material 
available theie on economic, political, historic, 
social, administrative, and legal problems, as 
found in the iccoids of the vanous depaitments 
of the Government 

The institution is supjioited from endowment 
funds and aniiiial giants Bv charter provision, 
the imestigations are conducted “without regard 
to the special iiitciests of anj group in the body 
]iolitie, whether political, social, or economic” 
The hoaid of trustees, a self-pcrjictuating body, 
has geiu'ial rcspoiisiliility for determining the 
institutionV policies i * ' ' ' of work, 

hut does not asbiime , each par- 

ticnlai investigation, its position in this lespect 
being defined as follows “The jirimaiy function 
of the tinstees is not to cvpiess their views upon 
the scientific invcstigatioiis conducted hy any 
division of the instil iition hut only to make it 
jiossihle foi such scioiitifie work to he done under 
the most tavoiuhle auspiees ” The institution pub- 
lishes the lesnlts of its owm lesearch woik The 
ofheeih ot the FiOiiid of trustees foi 1*120-30 were 
(.'hail mil II, liobeit S Bi cokings, the louiuler ol 
the iiisfitntion , viee eliaiiniaii, lajo S Bowe, 
lieasuiet, Fredeiie A Delano, president, Harold 
(1 JMonltoii Ileadqnaiteis are at 2() Jackson 
Place, Wnsliiiigton, 1) C 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. All institution in Biooklyii, N Y, 
composed of thus* divisions — education, museum 
of aits uiid seieiiees, and a botanic gulden It 
was founded in 1821 and nuorporated in its 
jueseiil toim in 1800 Membership is open to all 
who aic iiiloiested in any branch of science or 
ait Tlic educational division is dnuded into the 
following dcpartineiitH, coinposcil of moiiibcis in- 
leicstcd in a jiarticiilar field Agnenlture, as- 
Iroiioniv’, botany, dramaiic art, elw'tiieitv, fine 
ails. geogia]»hv, geology, home economies, music, 
pedagogy, jihilologv, philosophy, photography, 
jihvsKs. piilitieuJ seieiiee, psjeliologv, and sociol- 
ogy These licjiai iiiients (oiidnet emiises and spoii- 
soi add] esses, Icctiiics, and <oiK*erts A lorum con- 
ducted bv' the depaitments of political scienci' 
and sociology pi ovules for the discussion of 
cm lent luolilems The enrollment in the school 
of pedagogy in 11>29 was 1700, with an attend- 
ance at I'eeiuies of 283,>')80 The institute’s 
niuseum eontaiiis collections in the fields of 
ait, ethnology, and natural science, its liotanic 
gaideii comprises nioie than 50 aeres Attend- 
aneo at the niuseum during the ycai was 500,- 
0.')4 and at the botanic garden, *1,127,475 The 
lihiaiy contained more than 26,000 volumes In 
1920 the ]»ernianeiit funds of tlie institute 
amounted to $2,69.3,307 . the funds to meet 
eurieiit o\]>e]ises totaled $808,000 The president 
of the hoaid of trustees was Edward C Blum, 
director of the division of education, CStarlea D 
Atkins , of the museum of arts and sciences, Wil- 


liam Henry Fox, and of the botanic garden, C 
Stuart Gager Headquarters are at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN HUSEUM. See Abt Museum 

BROWNLOW COLLECTION. See Abt 
Sales 

BROWNTAIL NOTH. See ENTOMorxiGY, 
Economic 

BROWN UNIVERSITY An msiitution of 
highei education in Providence, 11. I , founded in 
1704 In the autumn of 1919, tlie enrollment was 
2205, of wliom 290 were graduate students , 
1358, undergraduate men, including 252 seniors, 
339 juiiiois, 355 sophomores, 380 fieshmen, and 
23 specials, 409, uiidergi aduato women, and 58, 
school of education students The faculty of 202 
memlicrs included 109 pmfessors, 43 instructors, 
and 50 assistants Among the new appointees were 
Aitliur Mangun Banta, acting professor of biol- 
ogy, on leave of absence from the Carnegie In- 
stitution, William Albert Noyes, Jr, associate 
professor of ihemistry, and Willard C Beatty 
and C'lieleie C Bosland, assistant professors of 
economies The permanent jiroductive fimds of 
the university amounted to $9,717,071, of which 
$9,222,519 was an endowment of the men’s col- 
lege and $494 .i.’il, an endowment of the women’s 
college, the total income from these funds was 
$495, .501 The libra IV contained 350,000 volumes 
in October, 1928, the uiuversitv corporation voted 
that the name of the women’s college be changed 
to that of Pembroke College in Brown University. 
J)r William H P Faunee was elected president 
emeritus in June, 1029, and Oct 17, 1929, 
Claiencc Augustus Barliout, D D , STD, D , 
foimer president oi (\)lgate Rochester DiVinity 
School, w'as inaugurated as piesident 

BRUNEI, bi(M>ni' A Biitisli region on the 
northwestern coast of the island of Borneo Area, 
about 2500 sipiarc miles, population, according 
to the census of 1921, 25,444, of whom the Euio- 
peans nuinbeied only 35, the bulk of the popula- 
tion liemg made up ot Malavs and native Bor- 
neans Sultan in 1929, Alimed Tafuilin Aklmzul 
Khaiii Wild dm, a miiioi, who succeeded his 
father in Scpteinbei, 1924, and is assisted by a 
regency Brunei is the chief town, with a popula- 
tion of about 12,000 Among the piincipal 
products may be ineiitmned mangiove evtiaet, 
nihlier, coal, sago, and leliitong Cloth weaving, 
silverware, brass founding, and boat building aie 
found among the native iiidustiies In 1927 the 
chief exports were ciiteli, iiihlier, iclutong, and 
forest jiiodnets, the chief impoits, iice, tobacco, 
keiuseiie oil, ninehinerv, piece goods, and sugar 
The revenue in 1927 was £46,916, expenditures, 
£49,81(1, public debt, Jan 1, 1928, £48,883 The 
admiinstiiition is in the hands of a British Resi- 
dent, the sultan letaining the name only and 
with his two piincqial niinistcis receiving a sub- 
sidv from the Biitish goveiiniient British Resi- 
dent in 1929, P A B McKerion 

BRUSH, CiiAKi^R Frvncis American inveii- 
toi and pionwr in the clcctiical industry, died 
in Cleveland, Ohio, June 1.1. 1929 He was born 
in Fuclid, Ohio, Mai 17, 1849, and reepivod seien 
tifie degiees fiorn Michigan and Western Re- 
serve universities Fiom 1870 to 1873, he was an 
analytical chemist in Cleveland Becoming in- 
tercsteil in eleetiicity, he designed a dynamo in 
1876, and in 1878 he developed his arc lighting 
system His numeious later inventions were out- 
growths of these In 1881 he founded the Brush 
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Elcctiic Company, which was absorbed by the 
Ceiicral Electric Company. He was made a 
Chevalier of the Ix^^ion of Honor by the French 
government m 1881 , he received from the Amei- 
ican Academy of Aits and Sciences the Rumford 
Medal for the practical development of electric 
nrc lighting, he received m 1013 the Edison 
Medal fiom the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and in 1028 he was given the Frank- 
lin Medal by the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia Slioitly bcfoie Mr. Brush’s death, plans 
weic announced for the establishment of the 
Charles F Brush Foundation for the Better- 
ment of the Human Race, a memorial to his 
son, Chailes V Br ush, Jr 

BRYN MAWB COLLEGE An institution 
for the higher education of women in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa, founded in 1880 The enrollment for the 
autumn of 1020 totaled 510, distributed as fol- 
lows Keiiinrs, 91, iiiiiiors, 82, sophomores, 115, 
freshmen, 12.3, lesideiit fellows, 20, graduate 
students 82, heaiers, 3 The teaching staff num- 
bered 82 The productive funds of the college 
amounted to $0,481,000 in the autumn of 1929, 
and the income for the year 1928-29 was $1,- 
002,075 The number of volumes in the library 
was 127,000 President, Marion Edwards Park, 
PhD, LLD 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY A coeduca- 
tional Baptist institution of higher b.nrr »- 2 r 'u 
Lcwisburg, Pa , founded in 1840 iindei ■ i ■ 
of Univcisitv of Lewisburg but renamed in 1880 
in lionor of its benefactor, William Biiekncll Jn 
the autumn of 1029, the enrollment was 1163, of 
whom 743 were men and 420 women Of the 400 
students enrolled in the sumnier session of 1929, 
185 wore men and 215 were women The faculty 
niimhered 71 The productive funds amounted to 
$1 700,000 and the income for the jear was 
$075,000. Courses were olleicd in liberal arts, 
biology, education, commerce and finance, miisic, 
and engineoiing The library contained 55,000 
Ijound volumes President, Emory W Hunt, DU , 
LL I) . D C L 

BUCKWHEAT. The buckwheat jiroduction 
of the United States in 1929 was placed by the 
Depiiitnient of Agriculture at 11,.505,000 bushels 
as rompaied with 13,148,000 bushels produced 
the year before and 13,940,000 bushels, the aver- 
age produetiou of the pieceding five years The 
acieuge dropped fioni 740,000 acres in 1928 to 
729,000 acies in 1929, this decrease of about 3 
per cent being due to smaller acreages in several 
of the less important buckwheat producing 
States The a\erngc -Meld per acre was rcfiOTted 
at 15 8 bushels, or about 10 per cent below the 

1928 aveiagc of 17 6 bushels Farm prices, ns of 
December ]. a\craged 97 7 cents per bushel in 

1929 and 87 .5 cents in 1928, giving total values 
of $11,241,000 the past year and $11,511,000 
for the piecednig ciop The yields produced in 
the ji.iliiii; 1 i.ik wheat growing States were esti- 
mnti I . 1 - i.illiiw Peniih\lvania, 3,383,000 bush- 
els, Noav York, 3,108,000, Minnesota, 812,000, 
West Vngiiiia, 760.000, Ohio, 673,000, and 
Miehigan, 40.5,000 Michigan lost its usual rank 
in 1929 due mainly to a marked reduction in 
average yield per acre, Hie result of a drouthy 
season 

The aiorage vicld per acre in the 23 States 
repoitiiig biickwlient production, extending from 
Maine to Noith Carolina and Tennessee, and 
westward to the Dakotas and Nebraska, ranged 
from 0 bushels in North Dfikota to 28 bushels m 


in Maine and the aieiage price paid farmers on 
December 1, from 73 cents per bushel in North 
Dakota to $1 10 per bushel in Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee Dm mg the ye.ar ended 
June 30, 1929, the United States exported 229,- 
000 bushels of buckwheat and imported 3,633,000 
pounds As buckwheat is easily thieshed, the ciop 
may be harvested with the combined harvester 
and thresher with but slight loss The grain or 
keincl IB easily cracked, however, and proper ad- 
lustnieiit ot the machine, cbpccially as to cylinder 
speed, IS necossaiy 

BUFFALO, Tjie ITniversity of A coeduca- 
tional institution of higher leaining iii Buffalo, 
N Y, founded in 1846 under a clmiter locened 
fioin the State Legislatme The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was 3237, distributed as 
follows College of arts and bciences, 771, school 
of law, 205, school of dcntistn, 122, school of 
medicine, 285, school of pharmacy, 182, school 
of business adnniiif.tiatioii, 142, evening session, 
1530 The enrollment foi the 1920 summer scs- 
MOii w^as 877 The faculty mimlieied 420, iiielud- 
ing 42 new appuiutoeb Jn 1920 an endowment 
fund campaign was completed, tlic contributions 
loeeived amounting to more than .$5,000 000 
The income for the year 1028-29, exelusivo of 
gifts, amounted to .$818,683 The library' con- 
tained 69,683 \o1 limes and 25,000 pamphlets 
President, Samuel P Capon, Ph 1) , L II D , Sc D , 
U.D 

BUILDING According to BradHitcrVn an- 
nual summary of building expeiidituies. ns show'n 
lu pel nuts issued dining the year, the total \a1uo 
of the buildings peiiuitted lor 215 cities of the 
United States foi the (alendai year 1029 was 
$2,913,384,7.58, a docieasc liom $3,.S04,, 507,092 
in 1928, or 118 ])ei cent At the peak \cai, 102.5, 
these e\]»enditureH weie jfiared at , $.1,883 172,22.5, 
HO that thcie was a decrease in 1020 ui 24 0 per 
c*eiit ItradshceVs summaiy of building ovjiendi- 
tuiob of all cities lepoited siiuy 1018 was .is fol- 
lows 


Chaitge yrarlu, 


Year 

Total 

per cent 

1929 

$2,913,381,758 
1,304, ’>07.092 

Dec 

11 8 

1938 

Dec 

3 1 

1927 

.1,319,449,040 

Dec 

10 9 

1926 

3,746.102,782 

Dec 

9 

1925 

3,883,1 72, 22 •> 

Inc 

17 9 

1924 

3,282,038,089 

Ine 

{ 9 

1023 

3,142, 234,20'> 

Inc 

23 0 

1922 

2, ''.29,603,981 

Inc 

92 2 

1921 

1, (>'>1,981 416 

Inc 

19 0 

1920 

1,127,059,396 
1,310,902,344 
43 {,000,000 

Inc 

8 8 

1919 

1916 

llK 

302 9 


The detailed ictinns by groups of cities foi the 
ycaiB 1920 and 1028 compared as follows 


New England 
Mid Atlantic 
Central Webtern 
Northw estern 
Routh western 
Southern 
Par Western 


Change, 

1929 1928 percent 

$192,258,()()3 $2()'>, 179,927 D 62 
1,329,027, 159 J,3H6, 419, 881 D 4 1 
,'>74,083,361 79.3,229,09.1 D 27 6 

119,069 267 116, ■>60,304 I 10 

194,700,917 202,234,332 D 37 

206,560,005 273,970.968 D 24 6 

296,485,146 320,911,987 D 93 


Total U 8 
New York City 
Outside N Y 
Canada 


2,013.384,758 3.304,507,092 Dll 8 
044,306,782 934,800,001 I 10 

1,969,017,976 2,369,700,431 DIGS 
176,267,072 154,882.491 I 13 8 


This authority stated that New Yoik City 
building jicrmit values m 1929 wore $944,366,78?, 
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as against $934,800,661 in 1928, or a gam of 1 
per cunt. The e\pcn(htuie foi building in New 
York City was 32.4 per cent of the total of 215 
of the laigci cities of the United States foi which 
statistics wcie compiled, as against 28 2 per cent 
in 1928 Building in foui of the live buioughs of 
Greatei New Yoik since 1925 (Kichmuiid Borough 
not included) was as follows 


192r> . $1,012,949,978 1028 $018,027,288 

1026 . 1,011,441,405 1929 9.12,870,452 

1927 870,108,777 


Outside of New Yoik City, the noithwcHtcin 
gioup of cities showed an iiiciuase of 1 6 ^ler cent 
uvei 1928, while the other gioups, us indicated 
in the table, showed deciuases valuing fiom 3 7 
per cent at the Southwest to 24 b pel cent at 
the South The total building value fui which iier- 
mits wcie issued foi 214 cities outside oi New 
\ork City was $1,9()0,017,97(>, oi a dcciease of 
10 8 pci edit fiom 1928 In the inlcival iiom 
192U to 1929, the uggicgate cxpeiidituics <ii 120 
identical uitics euiiipaicd as tul lows 


1920 $1,2 14,082,090 

1921 . 1,402 752,811 

1922 2,288,408,084 

19J.t 2,8.11..100.U00 

1924 2,980,714,089 


1925 $3,298,585,088 

1920 8,227,185,541 

1927 2,870,618,074 

1928 2,794,229,589 

1929 8,481,885,585 


The 1929 const met ion ^aluc iii the I'luted 
States, uccuidiug to the K. W Bodge toijioia- 
tion’a icMcw of building and ciigineci mg activity, 
showed a decline m the value oi cuntiacts awaidcd 
in 37 States east oi the ltuck> Mountains, ike 
hguies given heiiig $ri, 754, 29 1,0UU, as compaied 
with $(j,(i28,280,UUU ioi 1928, lt>b,8U.{,05.>,UU0 ioi 
1927, .$0,. 180,915,990 lot 1929, and 9,999,429,000 
foi 1925 These vaiious piojects weie defined us 
follows 


diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, 1029 contracts 
amounted to $1,681,836,000, as against $1,934,- 
775,000 111 1028 In Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Soutli Dakota, and iioithein Michigan, cuntiacts 
awaided in 1029 totaled $04,505,000, as against 
$80,101,000 in 1028 In Noith Carolina, Soutli 
Carolina, Ceoigia, Floiida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Aikansas, and Louisiana, contiacts 
awaidcd iii 1029 wcie $537,450,000 and in 1028, 
$560,025,000 In Texas m 1020, building contracts 
to the uniount of .$217,800,000 weie awarded, as 
against $213,409,000 in 1928 In the New Eng- 
land States, 1 tiacts awaided in 1029 

amounted to ' ' and those awaided in 

1028 to $495,5H1,0U0 

The notable dceiine of coiisti uction in 1020 
also was indicated m the eumpilatiuii oi Facts and 
Figuies of Consti uciiuii, made by Enqtiienxng 
Mcws-Itet Old ( New \ 01 k ) , which summui izcs and 
discusses engineei iiig eonstiuetioii and lesideutial 
building UH leported m its columns The total toi 
1920 was given us just ovei $9,130,000,000, being 
the tiibt time in nine yeais that theie had been a 
dceiine iiuni one >ear to uiiothei in such euiistiuc- 
tioii The cost index, based on 1013 as 100, was 
given as 207 02 and the loinpaiative volume ul 
consti iietion lefciied to the same }cai, as 280 
on a similar eoinpansuii The decrease in 1020 
was due m luige lueasuie to the decline in lesi- 
dc'iitial consti uetiuii wlueli was estimated at 31 
pel cent In i ll.•'l'l • i ing consti ui lion, ilicie was a 
total iticieuse ot lo per cent gieatei than the level 
1 cached iii 1928 

The inattcM ot consti uetioii iiguiod piomincntly 
111 the V\ usiiiiigtoii eoiiteicnce in Novcaibci and 
Deeembei, when leudeis ot vaiious fields of in- 
duHtiy and coinmeice weie asked to pieseut le- 
poits oil then pi ogi amines lui the succeeding 
>eai These ligiires indicated that coiistruetioii 
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l/iefu;rt« /tom F IK Dudoe Vorpoiatwn'n Heview for S7 Eaotein Stateo, or About D1 Per Cent of the Total Coh 
strut ticn of the Vmted Utateb] 

Vontemidaiid Piojeits Vonfrart^ Avoided* 


Clash iftealiOH 

Ao oj 

Valuation 

A'r> of 

New Float 
Spad lit 

Valuation 

Conimcicial Buildings 

/•/ OJl c t$ 

89,050 

$1,93rt,670,600 

Protects 

24,137 

ISy Ft 
161,73 1,100 

$ 9 32,688,100 

Industrial Buildiiigs 

7,(j‘J'» 

1,187,896,800 

6,680 

108,781,600 

756,512,400 

BdULUtiuiiul Buildings 

5,b09 

444,261,400 

4,581 

60,644,000 

881,908,000 

Hospitals and liistitutioiib 

1,580 

252,680,200 

1,190 

19,494,800 

152,208.700 

PubliL Buildings 

2 558 

244,448,700 

1,808 

12,626,100 

] 20,777,900 

lioligious uiid Meiiiorinl Buildings 

2,774 

175,282,100 

2,277 

12,817,800 

106,111,200 

BoLial and Itecroatiunul Buildings 

t.llb 

226,184,600 

2,484 

19,709,800 

140,019,400 

Jiesidoutial Buildings 

122 14H * 

2.878,492,800 

110,498 » 

887,671,800 

1,915,727,500 

Bublic \V()iks and Bublir Utililivb 

25,023 

2,188,196,600 

19,072 

8,008,600 

1,848,848,000 


200,02i> 

$8,886,627,500 

172,172 

791 560,400 

$5,754,290,500 


liicIudiiiK projeetK wiUiout guneial « unti ui tot s, s>ubcoiiliactH being let directly by owneis oi arcliitetls 
^194,090 buildings 
' 150,994 buildings 


These figures, as aliendy stated, aie foi 37 
States east ot tlie Koekv M*ouiitains and iiieliide 
about 01 pel cent ot tlie total const luetion In 
New "^oik State and iiortheiii New Jeisey, the 
eoiiliuets awaided in 1920 umoimted to $1,467,- 
273,000 111 value, us against $1,814,317,000 m 
1028. Ill eusteiii Feinisvlvunia, soutliein New 
ilcrsey, Mainland, Deluwuie, Distiiet of (^uluin- 
hiu, and Viigmia, sitiiilur eontiaets loi 1929 
amounted to $671,500,000, as against $787,673,- 
000 in 1028 III western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
inia, Ohio, and Keiiiuck}, contiacts awaidcd m 
020 totaled $685,536,000. as against $723,416,- 
000 in 1028. In the Conti al West, or Illinois, In- 


in 1030 would leaeh $10,009,000,000, to which 
iitilitv cniistruetiuii would {uiitiihute to a marked 
degree The lailioad consti uetioii budget foi 1030 
was repoiiccl at $1,050,000 000, or an increase of 
10 per cent ovei 1020, while the central station 
budget for 1030 was placed at $013,575,000 Pub- 
lic woiks weie planned lo an incieased degree 
totaling about $3,000 000,000, of which $1,000,- 
000,000 was for iniuiicip<il woik and $271,000,- 
000 for Fedcial vvuik Btate consti uetiuii also 
figured to an impoitaiit degree Sec Aucuitkc- 

Tl’RE 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

See CooPEBATiuxr 
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BULQABIA. A constitutional monarchy in 
tlie Balkans lying to the south of Rumania and 
the east of JugoslaMa Capital, Sofia, reigning 
King in 1029, Boils 111, who succeeded to the 
throne upon the abdication of his father, Oct. 3, 
1018 

Area and Pupllation As a result of the 
World War, the aiea of Bulgaria was reduced 
from 53,30H to 30,814 sqiiuie miles The popula- 
tion amuding to the census of 1026 was 5,483,- 
125, as coini>aied with the actual population ac- 
<’ording to the ucnstis of 1020, of 4,846,971. The 
estimated population on Jan 1, 1020, was 5,606,- 
800 The surplus of biiths ovei deaths was 109,- 
34] in 1926, and 94,100 in 1925 The chief cities 
with their populations, ihe 1026 

census, aie Kolia, 213,162, 85,188, 

Varna, 60,787, Ruschuk, 45,672, Slivuo, 20,335, 
Plevna, 20,063, Ktaia Zagora, 28,039, Choumen, 
25,316, Burgas, 31,428 

Education Pninaiy instiuction is free and 
compulsoiy foi childien between the ages of 7 
and 14, and is suppoited by the state authoiities 
In 1026-27 thcie were 4182 national elementary 
hchouls, with 12,655 teaclieih and 402,807 {lupils, 
1565 private eleineiitarv schools, with 2.583 
teachers and 70,859 pupils, and 1201 national 
pi o gymnasia, with 203 tcaclieis and 133,705 
pupils Vaiiuusoihei national and pi ivaU‘ schools 
and colleges In ought the total to 7440, with 24.- 
003 tcaclieis and 673,570 pupils The State Uni- 
versity at Sofia had 208 protessurs and teachers 
and 3062 students in 1026-27 Theie is also a 
free (private) uiiivcihit.v with 44 tcaclieis and 
2020 students 

Production The ptincijial occupation of the 
jieople ol Bulgaiia is agiicultuie, more than 80 
liei cent ot the people engaging in this puisuit 
Tlie land is held in absolute ireehold, tJie gieatci 
pait ol tlio holdings being under biiiall piopne- 
tois (1 to 6 acios) 'J’he iiietliuds of cultivation 
uic primitive, although in recent ycais suinc 
modem taim niadiineiy lias made its uppeaiaiicc 
Prclimiiiaiy lesults toi 1028 showed an im- 
pioveiiieiit ovei 1027 in the yield of most ciops, 
with the exeejitioii of tobacco, corn, and sugar 
beets The hmallci eiop ol tobacco was the effect, 
in jiait, of a reduction in sowui area The reduc- 
tion ill the Bi/e ol the ciop was uilset iii part by a 
use in the price obtained 'J'Jie acreage sown to 
hiig.li beets declined lioin 21,000 hoeturos m 1927 
to 18.000 liectaies in 1028, chiefly because of for- 
eign competition The aiea dev tiled to la^ieseed 
iuci eased shaipJy to 45,580 liectaieh (1 hectaie 
equals 2 47 acies) Altliough most crops were 
luigcr than in the piecediiig jear, the decreases 
in corn and tobacco aie sigiiilKuni because of 
then iinpoitance in the e\puits of the eouiiti^ , 
in 1027 these two pnulucts lepiosented appioxi- 
matelj 30 pei eeiit of the total value of all Bul- 
garia's expoits 

Estimates of agricultuial jiiodiiction during 
1928 (1027 figures in paicntheses) aie as fol- 
lows wheat, 1,380,000 metiie tons (1,146,000), 
corn, 465,000 (532,000) , bailey, 343,000 (280,- 
000), rye, 2.34,000 (177,000), oats, 10,i,000 
(04 000), huiillowci, 42,280 (34,170), rapeseed, 
42,000 (3.300), sugar beets, 160,000 (242,000) 
Tobacco piuductiun was estimated at 23,041,000 
pounds 111 1928, as eumpaied with 34,811,000 in 
1927, and the 1028 lose eiop, at 250,000 miskals 
(1 niiskal equals 0 16053 ounce avoirdupois), as 
compared with .504,630 miskals in 1927 The Bul- 
gaiian production of silk cocoons for 1928 was 


estimated at about 1,900,000 kilos, as against 
2,025,000 in 1927, and an average of about 1,620,- 
000 for the previous five years. 

The total aiea sown was slightly laiger in 
1928 than in 1027, the figures being 6,075,240 
acres for 1027 and 6,100,005 in 1028 The wheat 
acreage rose from 2,704,185 to 2,811,885, the rye 
acreage, fioiu 469,605 to 484,707, and barley, 
fiom 667,110 to 607,775 The oat acicnge de- 
creased fiom 320,745 aeies iii 1027 to 206,807 in 
1028 and the corn acreage, fiom 1,701,422 to 
about 1,613,750 

Industrially, Bulgaria lecoided considerable 
expansion in the textile industry duiing 1028 
and slow pi ogress in the manufacture of tobacco, 
cement, ceramics, and vegetable oils, and in taii- 
iiing, metallurgy and wine making Kugai pio- 
duction in 1028 was slightly ovei 25,000 iiietiic 
tons, the 1027 output was uppi oxinmtely 36,000 
meiiic tuns Coal production inei eased to 1,402,- 
000 tons, as against 1,237,6.50 in 1927 and 1,205,- 
760 in 1020 Most of the increase is due to the 
larger output of the Pernik State mine, where 
the production was 1,021,614 tons in 1027 and 

1.1 88. . >54 tons in 1028 Coiisumptioii ol coal by 
both state lailwa^s and mdustiial eiiiei puses 
iiici eased dm mg the >eai Othei leading miiiei- 
als, with the piodiic'tiun tiguies foi 1927 in metiic 
tons, were eoiqiei, 10,0.34, lead, 1220, zinc, 14.50, 
ziiu*-h'ud, 6720, leadcoppei, 16,780, uhiminiim, 
2841 

Commerce A laige adveise balance maiked 
Bulgaria's foieign tiadc fui 1028, in eoiitiast to 
the favorable balance occinnng fui the pievious 
jeai The 1028 impoits exceeded expoits by 

808.000. 001) leva (one lev equals .'SO 0072), in 

1027 expoits exccssled inipoits by 408,000,000 
leva Heavy iiurchascs oi textile materials and of 
machiiK^ry in 1028 boosted tlie value ol iin polls 
while the conipaiatively iiooi jields ot some of 
the principal exiMiit ciops weie leflectcd m de- 
creased expoits The value and amount ol the 
commodities entering into Bulgaiia s foieign 
tiadc in 1027 and 1028 air shown in the table on 
jiago 131 

Ueimaiiy again i. inked hist as the count ly ol 
oiigiii ioi Bulguiiaii impoils, fuiiiisbing 212 
per cent of the total iii 1028 Othei countiies 
jjiovidiJig Bulg.iiia's impoits weie Hal}, 15 2 pei 
cent, C/edioslovukia, 10 7 per cent, England, 
10 4 per cent, and Austiia, 8 1 pei cent The 
chief jiiiiihascis of Bulgaiian expoits weie Cer- 
maii}, 27 0 per cent, Austiia, 15 3 pei cent, 
Hal), II jicr cent, Cieeee, 8 1 poi cent, and 
Eraiice, 5 6 pei cent Impoits ti om the United 
States mounted fioin 06,841,100 leva (.1*701,000) 
in 1027 to 168,202,000 leva (.1*1,213,000) in 

1028 Expoits to tlie United States weie 78,115,- 
000 leva (.1».563.0()0) in 1928 .ind 68,260,600 leva 
($404,000) in 1027 

FiNANCfc With the aid of a £5,000,000 foieigii 
loan negotiated late in 1028 uiidei the auspices 
of the Lisiguc of Nations, lev exchange was stahil- 
i/ed at $0 0072, provision was made for wiping 
Old liiidL'it urieais and foi met easing the credit 
.ivailiibic lor agricultural pui poses, and a gen- 
et al leform of the public liiiaiices was uiidei taken 
to fuitliei the cconomie development of the 
eouiitiy The bulk ol the loan was placed at the 
disjiosal of the National Bank late in 1028 and 
the lemainder was paid in thrive installments dur- 
ing 1020 It was to be amortized over a peuod of 
foity years and its service was guaranteed by 
import and export duties The piocceds of the 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF BULGARIA FOR 1928 


ComiMdity 

Metno 

MUhon 

Metne 

Million 

tOM 

leva * 

tons 

leva • 

XMPOKTS 

Textiles and their manufactures . 

16,801 

2,459 

17,979 

2,639 

Machines and implements . 

14,769 

748 

21,660 

1,058 

Metals and their manufactures 

69,981 

763 

88,154 

898 

Skins, hides, furs, and their manufactures 

J.6.17 

324 

2,793 

314 

Mineral oils, gums, etc 

69,168 

220 

69,481 

238 

Wood and its manufactnires 

48,489 

163 

58,812 

223 

Paper and its manufactures 

11,294 

167 

13,252 

204 

Tannins, dyes, paints, and varnishes 

Chemical products 

6,115 

180 

5,591 

179 

11,381 

163 

11,684 

173 

Railroad cars, wagons, automobiles, and boats 

t 232 1 
f 632 ^ r 

109 

( 270 1 

( 1,426 * r 

165 

Stones, earth, glass products, etc 

14,068 

128 

11,046 

1.36 

Colonial goods 

India rubber, gutta percha, and manufactures 

3,890 

115 

3,721 

123 

314 

72 

421 

94 

All other 

•• 

618 


597 

Total 

306,766 

6,129 

354,989 

7,041 

Equivalent in thousand dollars 

44.374 

60,765 

EXPORTS 

Tobacco 

26,940 

2,101 

22,422 

2,244 

Eggs 

12,475 

864 

10,684 

668 

Rapeseed 

3,780 

42 

.39,413 

407 

Skins, hides, furi., and manufactures 

2,080 

332 

1,821 « 

832 

Cocoons 

563 

176 

856 

266 

Coin 

128,926 

541 

47,462 

263 

Attar of roses 

2,406 0 

186 

3,157 * 

241 

Ijivestock 

244,926 • 

291 

197,914 < 

207 

Barley 

77,748 

435 

36,750 

192 

Wheat 

,'19,436 

288 

20..330 

147 

Rvo 

19,852 

116 

24,220 

140 

Wheat flour 

All otlier 

14,717 

163 

1,102 

8,363 

89 

1,137 

Total 

Equivalent m thousand dollars 

4b6.b29 

6,627 

47,981 

368,225 

6,233 

44,937 

" Exchanging in both years at $0 0072 
* Number 

'■ Grouped slightly dilTerent from the previous 

•»Head 
• Kilos 

soar 





loan woio bciii;; iililiyod as follows £1,500,000 to 
llie National Bank as part payinont of the na- 
tional (loht to the hank, £150,000 for tlio Hainc 
pin pose to tin* roiitial (Vwipeiativo Bank £1,100,- 
000 for pavinent of hnd^etary ail eat a, £1,250,000 
for lailwavs and roads , and £500 000 for expenses 
ineinied in eoimeetion with the eaitlupiakes in 
the snuthein p.iit of the eounti\ in April, 1928 
Kstiniatea foi tlie fiseal year ending Alai 31, 
1920, plaeed the ie\ennes at 7,508,905,000 leva 
and expenditiii es at 7,481,513,000 leva For 
1927-28 the estimates weie rexeiiues, 0,90,1,- 

100.000 leva, expenditures, 0,992,877,000 leva 
Frineipal Houiees of revenue (in leva) were 
diieet taxes, 918,000,000; indirect taxes, 2,047,- 
000,000, duties, 0, ‘36,000, 000 , lines and reijuisi- 
tions, 72,000,000, governineiit-ovvned utilities, 

1.131.700.000 othei State propertv, 39(8,000,- 
000, miscellaneous, 1,407,705,000 Exjiendituies 
(in leva) weie diHtiibiitcd in pait us follows, 
seiviee of the public debt, 1,784,749,000, inteiioi, 

452.8.32.000, education, 892,102,000, war, 1,280,- 

753.000, ttgiieultiire, 493,537,000, public works, 

372.335.000, lailways, post, and telegraphs, 

1.309.292.000 

Undei the League of Nations protocol govern- 
ing the issuance of the stabilization loan, the 
budget foi 1929-30 is limited to 7,000.000,000 
leva, with the exception of special funds and 
those foi the seivice ot the loan. The budget fur 
1929-30, as submitted to railianieiit, estimated 
leeeipts at 6,686,000,000 leva and expenditures 
at (1,274,600,000 leva, exelusivc of annexed funds 
amounting to 478,000,000 leva which bring the 
total exjienditures to 6,752,600,000 leva 
Notes in ciiculation at the end of 1928 totaled 

4.173.017.000 leva, with a metallic cover of 


1.489.601.000 leva as compnied, with a note eii- 
ciilation at the end of the picvious year of 

3.726.972.000 leva, with n metallic cover of 1,442,- 

817.000 leva The stiingency in the credit situa- 
tion eased somewhat during 1929 On Oct 31, 
1928, the foieign debt was given as follows con- 
solidated, 479 280,094 gold fianes, iioii-eonsoli- 
dated, 11,810,(>34 gold tianes, lepniation debt, 
664,374,86(8 gold fiancs, debt tiom occupation, 
14,263,404 gold fianes The inteinal debt totaled 
5,354,054,615 leva, of whidi 754,047,580 leva was 
eoiisolidated and 4,600,007,035 leva iion-eon- 
Holidated 

CoAiMUMCATiONS All 1 ailw.avs in Bulgarin aie 
owned and operated bv the state undei the title 
Biilg.iii.in State Railw’ays, with the exception of 
a ii w II ill., owned and operated by timber com- 
panies 111 1928 Bulgaiia had 1426 miles of 
railway of standard gauge and 255 miles of nai- 
row gauge About 321 additional miles weie com- 
pleted during 1929 Total levenues of all i ail- 
ways for 1927-28 were 1,063,221,000 leva and 
total expendituies, 817,498,000 leva, leaving a 
surplus of 245,723,000 leva Fi eight traffic in 
1928 totaled 330,000 cai loads, as against 317,000 
in 1927 

The number of ships calling at the principal 
ports of Bulgaria in 1928 showed a decline from 
1927 At Varna, 357 ships of 609,656 tons called 
duiing 1928, as against 459 ships of 655,106 tons 
in 1927, the lespeetive liguies fur the poit of 
Burgas were 440 of 746,687 tons, and 455 of 
765,036 tons The decline in sliip]}ing was chiefly 
due to the deciease in the volume of ceieals and 
otlicr exports. 

Government The King is tlie head of the Gov- 
ernment, assisted by a council of ministers nom- 
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mated by Inm and a siiijrb* b L'l-biliie chamber, 
known as the Sobianje, MiTiipo-iMl oi 278 mem- 
bers In 1929 the King was Boris III The parties 
in the Sobranje, elected iii May, 1027, contained 
the following paity gioups Government Coali- 
tion, IbS, Agtaiiaiis, 48, Macedonian Independ- 
ents, 11, National Liberals, 14, Democrats, 12, 
Kadicalb, 2, Social Demociats, 10, others, 8. 
The ministry as organized Sept 12, 1028, was as 
follows Premier and Minister of Interior, Audr6 
Liaptelieil, JSlinistei of Education, Nicholas 
Naidenoir, Justice, Dr Theodoie Kulcil, Com- 
merce, M Trveteo Bobotchevsky , Finance, 
Vladimii Molloff, Public Works, Slaveico Vas- 
silcfT, Posts and Railways, R. Madjaroll, For- 
eign Allans, Athanuse Biirofi, Agriculture, 
Dimitii Cliiistotr, War, General Kakardjioif 
(Jail. 11, 1029). 

Uib'ixiUY Bulgaiia’s relations with Jugoslavia, 
which hud been badly stiaincd as a lesult of 
Macedonian cumitadji raids across the frontier 
into Jugoslavia, grew steadily worse following 
the proclamation of a dictatorship in Jugo- 
slavia oil January 6 and then appealed to take 
a turn loi the better in August As was to be 
expected, the lluetuatiiig i elationships between 
the two couiitiies were retlocted in Bulgaiia's 
policy towaid Italy, Fiance, and Gicat Biitain 

A few days after the pi oclamatioii of the 
dictatoi ship by Jving Alcxandei, Kui«ipeaii ob- 
Bcivcrs weie startled to Icain that the pioiiosed 
appoiiitmeiit of General Vulkotl, the Bulgarian 
Ministci of ^\at, as Ministei to Rome had been 
uppioved by the Italian goveinment This was 
coiisideied evidence oi a volte face in Bulgaiian 
loioign policy, which undci Foieigii Ministei 
Buiofi had hoictofoie been conciliatory tow'urd 
Jugoslavia, and her chief ally, Fiance 

The Bulgaiian iiontici, closed beloic the coup 
d*c1ai in Jugoslavia, was reopened under the 
dictatoi ship and in an effort to improve iclations 
between the two countries a coufeiencc was held 
at Pilot wheic a convention was drafted covering 
the tioublesomc fcatuies of the frontier problem 
The dilliculties weie the result of the Jugoslav 
attcinjit to denationalize some 500,000 Bulgarians 
and Macedonians iiicoi poi ated in Jugoslavia by 
the 'J’leaty of Neuilly Bordei laids continued 
thioughout .luiic and July, howcvei , and the Pirot 
convention lemaincd uiiratilied, while cliaigcs 
and coiiiitii th.iigc** further complicated tlic sit- 
uation Ihe Belgrade Goveinment raised paitieu- 
lat objection to the passage of a law gi anting 
amnesty to former I’lemier Vasili Kadoslavoil, 
who brought Bulgaria into the World War on the 
side of Germd,iiy, and to Ministers and other 
officials of the pre-war regime in Bulgaria, many 
of whom vveic iii exile The death of Radoslavoff 
in Berlin on Octolicr 21 prevented his return, 
with its accompanying complications He and the 
other foimei ofheials had been sentenced by Bui- 
gai lan coui ts, but in accordance with stipulations 
of tile peace tieaties, on chaiges of war guilt 
Jt was expected, however, that former Czar 
Ferdinand, who abdicated the throne in 1918, 
would leturii to Bulgaiia from his place of exile 
in Cobuig fur a biicf visit with his son and 
danglitei. King Buns and Princess Eiidoxie The 
measure was bitteily opposed in the Bulgarian 
Parliament, as well as by the Belgrade govern- 
ment. 

Early in July the British Government pro- ' 
posed that a neutial commission, similar to that 
which had served effectively in reconciling the 


Gneco-Bulgarian frontier dispute, be placed in 
charge of the frontier zone. The suggestion was 
temporarily rejected, however, on the ground 
that the Pirot convention, then before the re- 
spective Pailiamcnts, contained a similar pro- 
vision On August 15, it was announced that the 
ban of excommunication against the Greek 
Church in Bulgaria, imposed more than half a 
century ago by Gicck Orthodox authoiitles, would 
soon be canceled under an agreement reached by 
the Patiiarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antiocli, and Jciusalcm, tlic Archbishops of Po- 
land and Cypius, and the Metropolitan of Soha 
The ban was not due to a doctrinal dispute but 
to the refusal of the Bulgarian church to ac- 
cept membership in the Bee of Constantinople 
Italy was undei stood to have stiougly opposed 
the iccouciliation on the giouiid that it repie- 
sents anothei step in tlie uiovcmeiit towaid a 
Bulgai-Beib entente, which began in 1928 witli 
the collapse of the proposed uiaiiiage between 
King Boils and Piiiuess Giovanna of Italy The 
development also frustrated a {ilan for the re- 
union of the Greek Oithudox and Roman Cath- 
olic chuielies thiough the Bulgaiian chuicli, 
which Pope Pius XI was sujipused to have chei- 
isheil 

The action of the Committee on Eastein 
Repai ations, w'hich ti\ed B ' ' ■ nuity ten- 
tatively at $2, .>00, ()()(), at . ' in Pans 

111 the autumn, aioused wuhspiead piotests in 
the eouutiv Cu Novembei 18, Lheie vvcie laige 
demon <>ti ations in Boha, including iiotous gathei- 
ings kdoie the Fiench and Biitish legations, a 
twohoiii stoppage oi all w'oik, and a io-minute 
stoppage of tiuliie In Decembei, Foieign Alin- 
isier Bui off und Finame Miniblci Aioioll visited 
the Biitish Foicign Ullice in London iii an at- 
tempt to obtain a reduction in repai atioii pay- 
uieiitb bcioie the bccoiid Hague Conleieuce opened 
on Jan J, 19 JO 

National lesentiiient was iurthcr uiouscd on 
Novembei 21 by the aunounceuient that Henii 
Cliaion, Flench commibsionei appointed by the 
J.eaguu of Nations to bU[>eivibe the handling of 
the League’s loan to Bulgaiia, hud sequestiuted 
$3,000,000 of the income of the Bulgarian state 
1 ail ways liib action was said to be due to the 
refusal oi the Ministiy of Railways to leoigun- 
i/e the luilway system in aecordance with hib 
lequests made foi scveiul yeuis past The gov- 
einment found it necessary to piohibit fuiihcr 
dcmoiibti ations aguiubt the allied lepaiatioii re- 
quiicmeiits and to guaid the foieigii legations in 
Boffa 

During the week beginning May 12, the na- 
tion celebrated the one thousandth anuiveibaiy 
of the accession of the B ' .ii .i'. K> -g, Bimeoii 

the Great, the liberation Ii ' ^ly 51 yeais 

before, and the name day of King Boils On May 
24, the Chamber of Deputies latitied the Kellogg 
Pact and a treaty of arbitration and conciliation 
with the United States See Jugoslavia, and 
Rumama, undei Utsiory. 

BULLARD, Abthub (“Albert Edwards”). 
Amciican journalist, died in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Sept 10, 1929. He was born in St. Joseph, 
Mo, Dec. 8, 1879, and was educated at Blair 
Presbyteiian Academy in New Jersey, and at 
Hamilton College In 1905 he became a ioieign 
correspondent for Harper’s Weekly, Colhers* 
Weekly, and The Outlook, traveling in Russia, 
French North Africa, and Central America. He 
represented the Outlook during the Balkan War, 
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1912-13, and contributed to the Outlook^ Century, 
and Atlantia Monthly during the World War As 
a member of the committee on public informa- 
tion, Washington, D. G , from 1917 to 1919, he 
directed successively the Russian Division at 
Moscow and the Siberian Division at Vladivostok 
In 1910 he was associated with the Department 
of State in its Russian affairs In 1921 he became 
editor of Our World, a position which he held 
until 1924 He was the European representative 
of the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association 
in Geneva in 1925, becoming a membci of the 
secretariat of the l^eague, 1926-27 He was also 
attached to the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference in Geneva in 1927 
He wi ote, soinctiiiics under the pen name, “Albert 
Edwards” Panama (1911), A Main*a World 
(1912), Comrade Yetia (191.3), The Barhary 
Coast (1913) ; The Diplomacy of the Great IFor 
(1015), Mohihstng America (1017), The Rus- 
sian Pendulum (1919), The Btranqer (1920), 
and A B C’s of Disarmament and Pacific Prob- 
lems (1921) 

BULOW, bVi-lA, RraiNARD, Pkincf von A 
German statesman, died Oct 28, 1929, in Rome, 
Italv He M'as hoin May 3, 1849, at Klcin-Flott- 
beck, Holstein He served in the Ernneo-Pnissian 
War of 1870, and in 1872 entered the Prussian 
cnil sen ice He ]oined tlic (Jerinan Foieign of- 
fiec in 1874 selling as secietnrv of the legation 
at Rome, iS( Petei sbiirg, and Vienna, and 
I'hargc' d’anTaires at Athens dining the Russo- 
TiiikishWat (1877-78) He was sent as Minister 
to Rumanin in 1888 .ind as Ambassadoi to Ttalv 
111 1S93 In 1807 he was a]ipointed Foieigii Secie- 
tan and two venis later negotiated with Spain 
lli(‘ tieaf\ bv wbicb (b'lmain acipiired ])ossessioii 
of the Gaioliiie Pelew' and Ladrone islands Foi 
these SCI Mies lie was made .i count Fiom 1900 
to 190'), when he lesigned, he was Chancellor of 
the Geiman Ein]uie and Pi line Ministci of Prus- 
sia 111 190.1 he opposed the ambitions of Fiance 
in AToioiio with so much am cess that he was 
gi\cn the lank of pniuc Piime Aon Hulow fos- 
tciid 111 ail of his iindeitakiiiqs the impel lalistic 
])hi]oso]ihA whidi was the Geim.in Kaisei’s in 
the Acais iiiinied'ateh ]neceding the AAorld Wai 
JhiiKT \on Pillow lesigned as < Immelloi in 1909, 
when liA the fail me of liis budget ]iioposals he 
los^ a maioiitv in the Reichstag He A\as given 
tenipoian ihaige of the German Kmhassv' in 
Rome in necembei of 191 1 with the hope that he 
might smooth o\er the diffeieiices between 
Ansti la-Hungnv and Italv', but he was iinsiic- 
eessfnl and Tt-ih loined the foiees of the Allies 
in Alav 191,> Mtliough he lived in letiiement 
after 191,"), giving out v'ciy few public state- 
mints the poliev which Pi nice von Billow ad- 
voeiited is generallv conceded as laigelv respon- 
sible tor the position of Geimanv at the opening 
of the World Uai in 1914 In his /mjKrinl Ger- 
mann (1911) which was tianslated into English 
111 1914 and ie\i>-ed in 1910 to omit maiiv loni- 
’ ii-'Mi'-eg statements lie deteiids his political 
]•■■> Consult iMaitiii, I in si Bulow und 

Kaistr Willnhn (laMp'ig, 1909) 

BURGLARY INSURANCE. See Insik- 

AMT 

BUR'MA. The largest and most easterly 
jtioviiice of Rntish India, since 1923, a gover- 
nors pioMTiee under the Government of India 
Act of 1919 Aiea, 262,7.32 square miles, ]iopu- 
lation (1921 ). 1,1,212 192 Rangoon, wuth a popu- 
lation of 34.),50.‘), IS the capital of Ixiwer Burma, 


and Mandalay, with a population of 148,917, 
IS the capital of Upper Burma Politically, Burma 
18 a province of British India, but geographic- 
ally and sociallv, it may be regaided as a separ- 
ate unit having little in common with India 
proper In 1926-27 there were 413,302 students in 
6885 iccognized schools and colleges Being al- 
most entirely agiiciiltiiral, it does not share the 
rest of the coiintiy’s industrial ideas Such in- 
dustries as Bunna has are those essential for the 
preparation of its pioducts for the iiiaiket- -me 
mills for husking nee, saw'nnlls for squaring its 
teak, refineiies for oil, and cotton gins Rice mills 
alone make U]i alKiiit thiee-fifths of its tot.il in- 
dustrial activitv In 1927 there were 940 factories 
of all kinds with 101, .1.53 em])loyos The princijial 
crop IS lice, two-thirds of Buima's agrieiiltuial 
urea lieing given to its cultuic In poor vv«irs, 
moat of the cro]) is consumed locally, leaving hut 
little suiplus foi evjioit Tin, tungsten oie sil- 
v'ei, and petroleum aie mined Oil production in 
192.9 reached 202,000,000 gulloiis, valued at *i'17,- 
8.50 000 The estimated revenue of the Govern- 
ment 111 1927-28 was 1077 lakhs and the expendi- 
ture, 1229 l.ikhs (one l.ikh equals $30, .500 par) 
The railwavs of the piovinee, 1908 miles in 
length, were taken over bv the Government of 
India in .lanuarv, 1929 The government is ad- 
ministered bv a governor and If"' '.^*ivf council 
of 103 members Gov’eiiior in I9J9^ s.,, GJiarlcs 
A 1 nncs 

BURROWS, TiiF Rr Rev Winfrid Oidfiet.d, 
Bimiop of CiiKMUsTFR Died at his birth]»luce, 
London, Feb 13, 1929 Bom Nov 9, 1858, he re- 
teived high schoListic honois fiom Eton and 
Corpus Christ 1 and Christ Church, Oxford He 
lieiame tutoi at Chiist Chinch, 1884, and w.is or- 
dained two yeais Liter As ]iiincipal of the Leeds 
(3ergv (School, 1891-1900 he showed paiticular 
.ibilit.v foi admiiiisti.ition and teaching He was 
made vicar of Holy Trim tv at Leeds in 1900, and 
tiansferred to fit Augustine Edgebaston, thiee 
yeais later, in oidci to aid Dr Gore in organiz- 
ing the Archdiocese of Birmingham of which 
Dr Buriows scived as archdeacon, 1901-12 He 
WMs conseer.ited Bishop of Tiiiro in 1912 Having 
beionie associated wuth various central organiza- 
tions, p.irtiiulailv’ the revision of the jirajer 
book. Dr Buiiows was .ipiioiiited to Chichester in 
1919, where he lould he in closer touch with ad- 
ministrative iiiLiiis 

BURTON, Tni'ODORF Ernivir American leg- 
islatoi, died Oct 28, 1929 He was born in Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, Dee 20, 1851 and was graduated from 
Obeilm College in 1872 In 1875 he was admitted 
to the bai and beg.in the pi.ictice of law in 
Cleveland, Ohio Elected as a Republican repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the Fiftv-fnst C’ongress m 
1889, he served again fiom 1895 to 1909, and from 
1921 to 1927 In 1909 he resigned fiom Congress 
to become ITnited States Senator fiom Ohio for 
one term He was a member of the executive 
eoiincil of the Intel ])nrliamentary Union from 
1904 to 1914, and after 1921 he was on the ex- 
eeutive coininittce By the appointment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he was chairman of the Inland 
Wiiteiwavs Commission in 1907-09, and in 
1909-12 w-ns CT rated bv Congress chairman of the 
National Wateiwavs Commission President 
Haiding ajipointed Inin a member of the World 
War Debt Funding Corainission in 1922, and he 
SCI veil as chainnan of the United States delega- 
tion to the conference for the control of interna- 
tional tiadic in aims at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
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1025 During 1011-15 he was president of the 
American Peace Society, and was reflected in 
1025 He was the Stafford-Little lecturer at 
Princeton in 1010 and the Cutler lecturer at 
Rochester University in 1022 TTis books include 
Ftnemotal Crises avd Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression (1002), Life of John 
Sherman (1006); Corpoiations and the State 
(1011) ; Some Political Tendencies of the Times 
and the Effect of the War Thereon (1010) ; The 
Constitution, Its Origins and Distvnctive Features 
(1023). 

BUSINESS REVIEW. The year 1020 may, 
fiom a business standpoint, be roughly divid^ 
into three periods The first six months, or a 
little less, lepresciited the closing of the great 
boom which occupied nearly the whole of 1028 
The months from -Tunc to Octolier represented a 
period of preliminary decline, with recession in 
neaih all staple lines No>ember and December 
weie months of definite depression following the 
financial panic which had become definitely rec- 
ognized on October 23 

During the first period, employment was full, 
production active, and exportation and general 
business at high point Indexes of industrial 
pioduction, ad lusted to allow for seasonal Aaiia- 
tions and published by the Federal Reserve Roard 
(with the output of the years 1923 to 1925 as a 
base oi 100), reached a climax in June when the 
indev was 126 Thereafter theie was a steady 
decline to 100 in November and in December 
During the second period, as thus indicated, 
transition liad set in throughout the productive 
field It had howc^ei, not made itself definitely 
apparent in all lines, for building contiacts did 
not reach their peak of 159, until July, when the 
lecession had already staited in productive enter- 
prises Freight-car loadings on the other hand, 
were at top point in May, with an earlier reces- 
sion, therefore, than was noted in cither of the 
other lines All forms of activity were at low 
point in November The third period covering 
November and December and extending indefi- 
nitely into 1030, illustrated the reflex eflects 
upon industry of financial bieakdown added to 
the tendency to natiiiiil lecession which had al- 
ready made itself evident following upon the 
laige industrial output of 1928 

The accompanying table furnishes a review of 
the mo\c*mcut of business during the past few 
veais and illustrates more clearly the general- 
izations which have just been set forth 


INDEX OP INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
linger numheri, adjusted for seasonal vartahons 
192S-lt25 averans — 2001 


Month 1922 1928 1924 1925 1929 1927 1928 1929 


.Taniiary 

P«>l)rii.irv 

March 

April 

May 

.Tnnp 

.Tnlv 

September 
October 
November 
December 
Annual index 


7*1 

100 

100 

105 

106 

107 

106 

117 

7« 

100 

102 

105 

107 

109 

109 

117 

SO 

108 

100 

104 

107 

111 

109 

119 

77 

107 

95 

108 

107 

109 

109 

122 

8] 

107 

Rq 

108 

106 

111 

109 

128 

88 

105 

85 

102 

107 

108 

108 

126 

86 

108 

88 

108 

107 

106 

109 

l‘»4 

84 

102 

aq 

108 

111 

107 

112 

128 

88 

100 

94 

102 

112 

105 

114 

121 

94 

qq 

94 

105 

111 

108 

114 

117 

<17 

q7 

97 

106 

108 

99 

112 

106 

100 

96 

101 

108 

105 

99 

118 


85 

101 

95 

104 

108 

106 

111 



The changes which had thus shown themselves 
in production and transportation, as well as m 
building, were likewise observable in distribution 
Chain stores and retail enterprises generally be- 


gan the year with very good results They, how- 
ever, began to lose ground after the first few 
months, and toward the end of the year were suf- 
fering considerable depression, while employment, 
usually taken as an index of “general business*’ 
reached the lowest point for the year in November 
and December, when both tlie number of men em- 
ployed and pay rolls weie approximately at the 
same level as at the beginning of 1929 or slightly 
lower, aecoiding to date of composition Rela- 
tively speaking, this was a sci lous recession, and 
although “Chiistmas trade,” stimulated by large 
dividend disbursements, bonuses to employees, 
and the like, showed a recovery so that it was 
generally spoken of as being as good as that 
of 1928, the actual receipts of niaiiy classes of 
stores showed quite decisive decline when an- 
alyzed for the whole pciiod of depicssion 

Commodity Pricer At the o])eniiig of the year 
1929, commodity puces had foi some time past 
been regarded as distinctly stalde They had not 
varied much from the level established by tak- 
ing the year 1926 ns a base or IflO, over a period 
of about three veais, for the average index at the 
beginning of 1929 was 97 2, indicating theiefore 
a recession of less than three points in three years 
Duiing the active business pciiod to which refei- 
eiice has already been made, ]>nccs were fairly 
well maintained, and ni ,hily the index stood at 
98 Recession to alioiit the level of the beginning 
of the year occuned diiiiiig August and Septeni- 
lier, and then followed the drop c.iiised bv the 
leflex elTeit of the jianic with a. i eduction to 94 1 
in Novembei The actiial index miiiibeis foi all 
coiiimodities with comparative figuies foi 1927 
and 1928 weie .is follows 


MOVEMENT OP WHOLESALE PRICES 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

.Innuary 


07 0 

06 .1 

97 2 

February 

102 

96 0 

96 4 

96 7 

March 

100 

95 0 

96 0 

92 5 

Auril 

May 

100 

94 0 

97 4 

96 8 

101 

94 0 

98 6 

95 8 

June 

101 

04 0 

97 6 

96 4 

Jiilv 

100 

94 0 

98 8 

98 0 

August 

99 

9,5 0 

99 8 

97 7 

September 

100 

97 0 

100 1 

97 5 

October 

99 

9i;»sie Hulg 8 

96 3 

November 

98 

9^ to 

heG7 

94 4 

December 

98 


94 2 




Further anah'sis of the vvhosesale puce figuics 
bv gioups shows that, taking the vear as a whole, 
the commodities which yielded least to down- 
ward pleasure were housefiirnishiiigs, building 
materials, finished foods, and fuels, while those 
which sufleied most were far in jiiodiicta, hides 
and leather, textiles, and some of tlie metals 
Creat price stabilitv^ w'as show ii by vai loiis groups 
of commodities w-hich had fallen undei the tontiol 
of price-fiMiig oiganizationa or groups Fa- 
amples of this sort are conspicuoush’ fuiiiished 
bv copper, which remained stable with a base 
puce of ]8 eents (though with fluctuations above 
that figure foi a short time but none bchiw it) 
Similai price-fixing had made itself apparent in 
certain parts of the steel trade in alcohol and in 
paint materials, in tobacco (rniinufuctiiied) , and 
in a variety of other articles On the other hand, 
agricultural piodiicts which, at about the be- 
ginning of the year, appeared to have an excel- 
lent prospect of stability or even of gam in 
prices, particiilaily in view of the activity of 
the so-called Farm Relief Board with its stabil- 
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izinpf progiainme, and which had reached an 
average of 107 or better m July and August un- 
der the influence of the Board, suffered severely 
from the panic and dropped to 101 
Toward the close of the yeai, the success of 
piice-flxing began to be doubted in n g^od many 
branches of business, due to the Ik'kI ihnt the 
niuintenaiice of high prices was “holding up,” 
or 1 educing, eonsuniption Relaxation was thus 
unavoidable heie and there, and secret price 
cutting began to manifest itself The inevitable 
lesult was a leflex effect upon the general avei- 
age, so that, although the general a\ernge as just 
seen rcieuls only a Aciy moderate fluctuation, the 
tiiitli IS that wlicii individual commodities are 
consideied, the veai 1920 was really a period of 
coiihideialde distiirlmnce in jirices This distuih- 
aiice was aggiavated by the fait that some coni- 
modities, such as luhhei, which liad pieviouslv 
heen pi ice fixed, now toi the fiist time succeeded 
111 leguining a fiee maikct 

M\m i< \( Ti RiNc. Manuf.ictui ing estahlish- 
ments liegan the year W'lth a veiy high per- 
ceiitiige of artiMly and maintaiiied it dining the 
caily months of the ^eaI The general aveiage 
fot in2K Ji.id heeii 110, hut Januaiy, 1929, showed 
a continuation of the shai)i incieasc that had he- 
gun 111 the last thud of 19‘2ft, the index foi that 
month heing 117 A steady climb to the figure of 
12(5 111 June, alieady cited, made the first six 
months of the Acar a iiu'iiioiahle pciiod w'lth an 
out]Mit fully as gicxit, if not gicMitci, than that 
which h.id h(>en attained diiniig the Woild Wai 
h\ the exeicise ot utmost social ]iresHUie This 
111(1 cMse was icmdcied possihlc hy the fact that, 
during the iiiteiM>ning Acais, so iiiucli piogiess 
had hec'ii made in de\elo])iiig new methods of labor 
oigani/ation, faetoiv adiiihtnuMit, and, to some 
extent, iiidiistiial discoieiv or method Manii- 
factiiies as sinli (apart fiom gtmeial industiial 
piodiiction) showed an (>sp(*(ia11v great gam with 
an inc lease ot 2S per cent ni June o\ei the 192f- 
2a hast Itusiiiess w.is c oiispicuoiisly good in 
non and steel wliuli (Established a leniaikahh 
high lecoid toi the leai, with an index of 15,5 
III June High ii'coids weie also made in textiles, 
]iapei and ]iiintmg, automobiles, cement, ])etio- 
leiiiii, and i uhhei liidiistiies which laggcsl behind 
weie foods and ,1 few' otheis (’oal showed lack 
of demand and iiiabiliti to gam gioiiiid, and the 
same was tiiie of sihei and seieial otlici mmeial 
jiiodints liciiiaikable expansion occuiied in the 
automobile nidiistiy which w-as estimated to lia^e 
jnoduced r),r)0(),(K)() units for the >i‘ar (including 
IkiHi (ommeicial and pasacngei types) Sc'c Ai TO- 
Moiiiii'S Retail tiade show-ed >eiy high figiiies 
of gain, and as all each noted lost gioiind only 
lelatneh little at the end of the .\(*ai, being held 
to a high aieiage by huge “holicbn” billing 
Kacton einploimc'iit and ]iay Kills held then owui 
lelatiiely better than output 

AoRin iTi Tih Agriciiltuie on the aveiage suc- 
ceedc'd in tiirniiig out a ciop of piacticiilh noriiial 
piopoitioiis The iisiuil vaiiutions in anticipated 
output were aiinouncc'd dm mg the ^ceiii, but on 
the wlicdc*, the geneial condition was not far fiom 
noimal Diiiiiig the loiejiait of the yeai, weather 
eonclitioiis weie jiicttv geiieially fav enable, but 
the intense heat and cliy weatliei of the summer 
inipaiic'd the output of some of the Northern 
Clops and tiiiit and piodiice generally siiffeied 
shiinkage The total \alue ol .50 pimeipal eiops, 
as estimated by the Depaitment of Agi iciilture, 
was .$8,580,000,000 against a figuie foi the 


preceding year of $8,456,000,000 See Aqbicul- 

TURE. 

The situation as to the a allies of ])rineipal 
crops may be leviewed as follow's 

Crop Production Value 

Corn 2.622,1 89,000 bus $2,048,134,000 

Oah. 138,654,000 “ 5.18, 445, 000 

Cotton 14,9 19,000 bales 1,225,082,000 

Cottonseed 6,6 10,000 tons 201,096,000 

Barley 307, 105,000 bus 168,807,000 

ApjdoB , 139,754,000 bis 184,107,000 

Oranges '* 1,1 00,000 bxs 469,201,000 

White potatoes 357,451,000 bus 120,525,000 

Wheat 806,608.000 “ 840,921,000 

Hay 11 4,639,000 tons 1,349,000,000 

Tobacco 1,500,891,000 lbs 285,583,000 

The one-crop system which had Iwen so in- 
lurious 111 the Northwest show^ed signs of change 
thioiigh the introduction of dncrsification, daiiv- 
iiig, and the like The ic>su1t was to continue the 
inipiov(‘nient of business in the agi ii lilt iii.il re- 
gions, and to stieiigtlien the geiiei.il pooilion of 
the farmer. ])urticulnrly in his financing A de- 
c'line of ind(>btedness and a largei settlement of 
mortgage obligations was the lesiilt Although 
bank failures w'eie numerous during the ^ear, the 
number of them m the country distric*ts w.is con- 
sider abh r('duec‘d, as coniimied with the prc*ced- 
iiig year 

Gknkkm Bumnerr (Jener.il business wris dis- 
tinctly mole piofitable diiniig 1929 than dining 
the r C'oipoi.ite ('aniiiigs foi the 

fust of the ^ear showed gieat 

iiierease For tin* l.ist two months of the year, 
decidi‘d leecssion ocenned, but if was not siiflieient 
to offset the gams which bad .ilii*adv taken place, 
so that a great many (oi positions lepoitecl 
maiked gams in then eaiiimgs foi the year, as 
compared with 1928 These eainings were natur- 
ally xeiy iri(*gulailv distributed, but it m.iv 
fairly be said that theie was a faiily general ad- 
vance in some propoition oiei theentiie field The 
lailroads, for example, repented an mciease of 
('arinngH wliieli amounted to aiioiit 7 1 per cent, 
while mdiistnal ('ainings m some cases doubled 
those of 1928 and m othei cases showed nioie 
model ate. but still gu’at, achtinee Compilations 
made by cei tain bank statist ic laiis of the earnings 
of biisiiii‘ss eoi poiatioiis showed a gam, as com- 
})Hied with 1928 ainoiinting to ajipioximately 
Hi 8 pel cent High pi ices ainl a gieater degiee of 
piiee stabiliti helpi*d a good many entei prises 
dining the foiepait of tlie lear, while reces- 
sions w'liieh oicinied in No\ ember and December 
tc*nded to cut awai some poition of these gams 
but still left inaiktsl iuhanees foi the 12 inonths 
as a whole 

Burim<sr Failures Dining the past few years, 
buHiiu‘HS fa limes ha\e been a seiioiis feature of 
the industiial situation, and it was an especially 
fainiable faetoi m the operations of 1929 that a 
lery distinc*t decline made itself appaient during 
the fiist, second, and thud (punters In the fourth 
cjuartei, the rellex effc'ct ot tiie panic began to 
bung into difliculti entei puses which had beim 
on the Acige of collapse oi failine but had pie\i- 
ously kejit eleai of it, and theie was a marked 
iiu lease dm mg l)c*c*enibei both in the luimbei and 
amount of liabilities nnohed It was also to be 
noted that, in spite of the elect euae in number of 
failures, liabilities iinohc'd foi the Ac‘ar aa a 
whole w'(*ie laigei in the second and fouith 
qiiaiteis, so that an analysis of the yeai ]iieseiits 
a faiily “spotty” bitiiation. Bank failures also 
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took Rn upward trend nlthoucvh tlic diRtribution 
wan diiforpiit from thni tn I'tJ'' and the amall 
liankn were less penoufily affected than before 
See also Financial Review 
BUSSES See Automobites 
BUTTEB. See Dairying 
BYBD, Rtchari) Evei.yn, Exploration or 
See Polar Reseakcji, Oe(iguapiiical SociM*y, 
National 

CADMIUM. See C!iilmistky, Industrial 
CAISSONS See Fot^ndations 
CALENDAB BEFOBMS. See Russia, under 
Hutton/ 

CALIFOBNIA Popdiation Aeeordinpr to the 
Fourteenth Cen''US, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1020, w'nfl 3,420,801 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1028, wan 4,556,000 The 
capital IB Sacramento 

Agricultitric The followinpr table pives the 
aeieap:e, production, and value of the principal 
orop<4 ill 1928 and 1920 


<7rop 

Tear 

A Cl cage 

Prorf Bu 

Valve 

Oranges 

1920 

102 s 


25,000 000 « 
38 705 000 “ 

$94,400 000 
79 545.000 

Oraites 

1020 

102R 


1 751 000 * 

2 5B0 000 » 

40 445 000 
55,558 000 

Hay 

1020 

1 OT 1 000 

5 550,000 * 

80 057,000 

102R 

1,801,000 
002 000 

5 284 000 » 

75,538 000 

■n.»rl(*v 

1020 

29 5(,5 000 

20,554 000 
22 920.000 


102S 

1 041 000 

51 812 000 

Dry beans 

1020 

T14 000 

5,075,000 

25,121,000 


1028 

007 000 

5 325 000 

25 450 000 

Wheat 

1020 

080 000 

12,210,000 

14.088.000 


1028 

780.000 

ir» 580 000 

19 528 000 

Peaches 

1020 

1028 


15 515.000 
25,752,000 

18 285,000 
12,059 000 

Cotton 

1020 

000 000 

242,000 ^ 

21,780,000 


1028 

218,000 

172 000 « 

10 770 000 

Rice 

1020 

OO 000 

U 222 000 

0 555 000 


1028 

182,000 

8 171 000 

7,190 000 

Potatoes 

1020 

O'), 000 

5 250 000 

7,550 000 


1028 

5(1 000 

7 728 000 

5,02 1 000 

Corn 

1020 

82 000 

2 542 000 

2 847 000 

Sweet 

1928 

75,000 

2 400,000 

2 530,000 

potatoes 

1020 

10 000 

990,000 

1 450 000 

1028 

12,000 

1,152,000 

1 307,000 

■ Bo\ef. 

► Tons 

Bales 




Mineraj. Prodi CTifiN The total i-aliie of the 
mineral prodiirt of the State for 1927 was $450,- 
470,.570, for 1920, $524,282 257 The production 
of petioleiiiii, in which the State held second lank, 
and which contrilmtcd nioie than half of the 
above totals w.is well niaml.iined 111 1928, hnt 
beeaiine of a lowei estiiiiiited \aluo at the wells, it 
contiibuted less to the value apfprepate of the 
State’s mineral industries Theto wore piodiiccd 
ill rnliforiiin in 1928 201 9S2 000 baiicls of 

petroleum, in 1927 201,190,000, but tbe value 
of the product for 1927 was $260,7.05,000 while 
for 1928 it wan estiiuntod at but ,$241, .500 000 
With n view to prevontinij the wasteful exploita- 
tion of petroleum and the depression of its price 
below reasonable levels, important public action 
wan taken in 1029 to limit production Tmyiortant 
in the production of the allied metaln p;old, silver 
and copper, the State mined these m 1928 on a 
somewhat deeicnsinp scale The combined value 
of pold, silver, coppci , and lead jiroduced in Cali- 
fornia in 1928 W'as $15,381,783, or 9 per cent less 
than the value of 1927 The deciease was chiefly 
in gold the most important com]ioiient of the 
totals The value of gold mined in 1928 w’as $10,- 
785 315; in 1927, $11,071,018 The quantities 
wore 1928, .521,739 fine ounces, 1927, ,564,58.5 
The decline took place entirely m the placer 
mines, of which the production fell to 234,640 
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fine ounces for 1928, from 282,380 for 1027. The 
lode mines made a slight increase of prodiiction 
to 287,090 fine ounces for 1928, and the tonnage 
of ores rose, although the numher of operating 
lode mines, as well as of plaeeis decreased The 
silver production of 1928 was 1,478,771 fine 
ounces, in value, $80*5 081, that of 1927, 1,020,- 
242 ounces, $91 8,077 Copper was produced to the 
amount of 20,160,74.3 pounds, in \olue, .$3 021.- 
707 in 1928, of 27,133 008 and $.3,.'>.'54,424 in 
1927 Lend, to the qiiantitv of 1,981,0.37 pounds, 
\alue $109,080 in 1928, and of 2,718 014 pounds, 
$171, 233 in 1927 The cement industry was less 
active in 1028, producing 13,4.'52,221 barrels, as 
against 14,r)80,6,'54 for 1927, eemeiit shipments at- 
tained the value of $2*5, 552,009 for 1928, for 
1927, of $20,023,390 The stone ])rodiielioii of 

1927 was 9 704,740 shoit tons, valued at $9,903,- 
0,31 I’ll at of sand and gravel attaineil the value 
of $8,045,257, elav piodiiets, ,$20 907,988 Nat- 
ural gas production was 212 204 000 M eiibie 
feet, valued at $50,940,000, as against 204,915,- 
000 M. in value $30,425 000 for 1920 Despite the 
ahiindnnee of petroleum, the production of 
natiiial-gas gasoline rose in 1928 to ,543 200 000 
gallons, fioin 498 020 000 for 1927 its value 
total fell to $50,800 000 (estimated) from .$.52,- 
4.30,000 

The total value of gold, silvei eoppei^lead, 
and /me piodueed from oie mined and treated in 
California deen'ased fiom $15,381 783 in 1928 to 
about .$14,998,700 in 1929 aieordiiig t«i pielimi- 
n.irv figuies of the U S lime, in of Alines No 
7ine oie was niiiied in the St.ite in 1929 though 
a srn.ill quantity of zinc was reeowred fiom 
ti eating lead-siher oies mined in Tnvo Coiintv’ 
Cojiper was tlie only metal to mahe an out- 
standing increase in its vield eomp.ned with 

1928 and its g.nn in v.ilne ptaetieallr oflset the 
loss Ml the gold vield leeorded in 1929 The value 
of the gold leeovered from lode and placer min- 
ing 111 1929 was estimated at alioiit .$8, .392 800, 
eonipaied with a value of $10 785 315 in 192S It 
IS ])rohnhle that this decrease oeeuiied in both 
lode gold and the gold won hv the di edges, as 
most of the companies nsuallv considered in the 
class of the largest ten gold jnodneeis of the 
State decreased their output Tii 3'iinitv’ Coiiiitv, 
three di edges were working, as compared with 
two in 1928 Water conditions vieie unfavoiable 
for hvdiaiilie mining and though some ])iihlie 
inteiest in drift mining was evidenced, the gold 
bv this method of mining again lemained small 
The quantity of silver mined and tieated in Cali- 
fornia deeieased fiom 1 478 771 onnees in 1928 to 
ahoiit 1,000,100 ounces and the value fiom $80,5,- 
081 to ,$,5fi9„300 The piodiietion of copper in 
California increased fiom 25 1,50,74,3 pounds in 
1928 to about .33,255 .500 pounds m 1929 and the 
value fiom $.3,021,707 to $5 952,700 Copper ore in 
the State is mined ehieflv' in Plumas Shasta, 
Calaveras, and Triniiv counties and, with the ex- 
ception of Trinitv', these counties all inei eased 
tlieir output in 1929 The output of lead in Cnli- 
foinia decreased from 1,891 037 pounds in 1928 
to about 1 274,000 ]iounds m 1929 ami the value 
fiom $109,080 to .$80,900 ATining of le.ad and 
lead-silvei oies was not so active in 1929 ns in 
1928 and the number of miscellaneous shippeis 
fiom Invo and San llernardino counties de- 
creased The small quantity of h.v -product riiie re- 
ported in 1929 came fiom the milling of lead- 
silver ore and probably did not exceed 50,000 
pounds. 


Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1028, as reported by the United States 
Department of Commerce, were for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments. $64,- 
4fl4..5.31 (of which .$24 109,162 was for local edu- 
cation )• foi eoiuliieting puffilic-servuee enter- 
prises .$2,.5.58 92.3 , for interest on debt $4,851 - 
646. for permanent improvements $17,216 047, 
total, $81,0.31 147 (of which $1.5,790.198 was for 
highways $f 976,297 hmng for maintenance and 
$10,819 901 for construction) Revenues were 
.$102,729 699 Of these, although no general prop- 
erty tax was levied in 1928, the eategoiy cf prop- 
erty and sfieeial t.ixes furnished 19 .3 per rent, de- 
partmental earnings and remuneration for offi- 
cials’ sopviees, 6 5 per cent, luonse sales, 60 per 
cent (including gasoline taxation of $15, 447, .544) 
The State debt, tol.il .$116.1.59 817, net $11.5,614,- 
867, ineluded $64,723,000 for liighwavs, but was 
exclusive of the State’s contingent obligation for 
local drainage indebtedness assessable against 
lionefited aieas 

Tr^nrpoktatiox ’Hie total number of miles 
of railioad line in o])eintion on .Tan I, 1929, was 
82.30 61 I’heie were built in 1929, 113 69 miles 
of first, 11 90 of second, 1 62 of third, and 1 6.3 of 
fourth or other ti aek 

ATani'i. \CTI RFS Affnuliiig to the Federal bi- 
ennial Census of Al iiiufaetures published by the 
S Department of ConiuicKe in 1929 and deal- 
ing with operations of 1027, there weie in 1927, 
in the State 10 06(( ui.imif.iefni mg establish- 
ments Tliose emploved 262,816 wage earners, 
whose wages for the ve.ii totaled $378 321,461 
Afatennls and siipjdies used ni jirodiietion cost 
^1 ,304 035 053 Afaiiufnetured ])ro(luets attained 
the eomhinod value of '‘*2,59,3,‘>47 224 

Fni’CATTOX An irn]iortant step toward the 
fuller orgaiiiraf ion of public education in the 
State was the action taken hv^ the liCgislatiire in 
codifying the school laws The policy of the een- 
tial ediiealional authority w,is largclv^ bent on or- 
gnni/iiig moans to meet spoeihe needs of indi- 
viduals in the diveis stages of education 

Tlic enrollment of pupils in the public seliools 
of the State ns of .Tune .30, 1928 wuis Kinder- 
garteu, 77,139, eleineiitniv schools. 677,701, 
iiinior Ingh schools, 97,886, high schools, 435,- 
401 lunior-eollege districts, 10,787 .Current ex- 
penditures for ])uhlie school education in 1927- 
28 were $109 997 878 while capital outlay ex- 
penditures amounted to .‘R33 897,0.32 Salaries of 
tenelieis averaged Kindergarten, $1745, ele- 
mentnrv schools, $17.54 iiinior high schools, 
$2,302, high schools, .$2421, iiinior-eollege dis- 
tnets. $2729 

Cttarittfr and CoRRFfTiONR Created in 1927, 
a State Department of Social Welfare cooperat- 
ing wutli other institutional bodies, performed 
duties of ins|ieetion with regard to two State 
prisons, the muntv lails, six State hospitals, 
count V hospitals, thiee tiaining schools and nu- 
merous linnies for flnldien, the aged, and the dis- 
abled Among the eliief State institutions were 
Agnew State ITospifal at Agnew, Industrial 
Horae for the Adult Blind, Oakland, Mendocino 
State Hospital, Talinage, Napa State Hospital, 
Imoln , Norwalk State Hospital, Norwalk, Patton 
State TTospit,iil Patton, Pacific Colony, Padra; 
Nonomn State Hospital, Eldridge; Stockton State 
Hospital, Stockton. Ventura Sehool for Oil Is, 
Ventura; Whittier State School, Whittier, Pres- 
ton School of Industry, Tone, State prisons at 
Folsom and San Quentin 
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Legislation The Forty-eighth State Legisla- 
tuie met in regular biennial session on January 
7 and adjourned on May 15 Important fiscal 
measures weie passed, ’■ ’* ^’e tax diffi- 
culties that had ai isen ■ ■ • biennium 

One of these was a bank and corpoiatinn income 
tax of 4 per cent, and another was a measure 
providing for the taxation of intangible secur- 
ities and solvent credits This enactment placed 
a tux of tv^o mills to the dollai on the actual 
value ot bUtli intangible securities as notes, de- 
bciituies, hliaies, bonds, trust deeds, and moit- 
gages and a tav of one mill on solvent ci edits 
\ ' to the estimate of Senatoi Nelson, 

the bill, more than $7,000,000,000 of 
intangible seciiiities that had cm aped taxation 
under eailiei law would become available for 
taxation under the statute It went into elkst 
on the fiist Mond.iv in March The leeeipts fiom 
this tax weie to go to the beiietlt of the (oiinties 
By enactment, the State iiiliei itance tax was le- 
diiced, tliiough the increase of evemptioiib and 
the diminution of lates It was enacted, foi the 
moie general collcition of the peisnnal piopeity 
tax, that those registeiing aiitoniobileh must pie- 
sent ]iioof that thev had paid taxes on their 
CHIB A coiistitntional-amendnient pioposition to 
the same pin pose, jirovided for the collection of 
the conntx pei sonal-propcitv taxes on auto- 
mobiles bv the State 

Legislation was provided to commit the State to 
the obligat loiis of the six-State compact foi a 
Coloiado Hivcr dam In order to lender the de- 
velopment of the State load system subject “to 
tiatlic piessuie, not jiolitical pressure,” a lesolu- 
tion piovided for the States abstention from any 
additions to ith highway sj'bteni until the J^og- 
islatuie of 1031 and for the suivcy of the road 
needb in the meaiitinie bv the State Be]>aitment 
of Public Woiks A budget bill caii.ving $244,- 
!K{8,25,') of appiopiiations for the ensuing two 
ycais was enacted In a new niotoi -vehicle code, 
a State police foicc was created lor the bpecitic 
purpose of enfoicing the law as to automobile 
tiatiic, and this body became the effi'Ctive aim 
foi the maintenance of 'uniform traff ’ ' 
throughout the State, save for the 
where the loc.il police forces maintained control 
A Bciies of measures provided for the construction 
of a budge 'between San Fiancisco and Alameda 
counties and for the creation of a California Toll 
Bridge Authority to acquire and construct toll 
1 1 b«. o '1 tatiitc, the permission was given 
**1 !■ I • I - ■ " ■ and San Mateo counties to unite 
through annexation by San Francisco, if both 
should so agree A so-called 24-hoiir school law, 
w’hich was enacted, aiithon/ed school districts 
to establish 24-lioiir schools where nii-bi li.iv iner 
children might be kept all the time, cilhei upon 
the request of paients or by coiiit order An un- 
usual law reaching the statute books was that 
requiring firms that collected percentages of their 
employees* tips to jmst public notice of the facf 
A ineusuie uiithoiiring a $10,000,000 bond issue 
for the impiovement of San Francisco Haiboi 
was passed Legislation was passed to promote 
more ordeily development of oil fields by co- 
operation among opeiatois 

The 1 1 _■ ’. 1 * ■ ' leached and tried ‘Supeiior 

Judge > "■ II.' • of Lob Angeles on a charge 
of misconduct in office The charge dealt with liis 
alleged receipt of a gift of $2500 from the evangel- 
ist, Aimee Semple McPherson, at a time when 
she was herself facing legal proceedings with 


regard to a sensational matter The Judge was 
impeached by a vote of 57 to 18 in the Assembly 
After a trial that aroused much popular excite- 
ment, tlie Senate acquitted him 

Political and other Events A new law for 
the curtailment of waste of natural gas at wells 
within the State went into effect in June, but its 
full enfoi cement was expected to become possible 
only after a lapse of time, to allow producers to 
bet up the means of le-pressuring and storing 
escaping gas Suit was brought to trial in October 
to invalidate the law on behalf of operatois who 
were bound, it was alleged, by their leases to con- 
tinue dulling, a proceeding incompatible with 
observing the law The overproduction of pe- 
troleum and likewise of natuial gas jiiompted 
the movement in the State to limit the output 
of Initli eominodities ^\Ith regard to petroleum, 
the so-called Kettlcman Hills agreement of 1928, 
limiting and proiating the output of the Kettle- 
man Hills field, (ontiiiiied in forte, ivifh the bU]>- 
port of favorable legislation of the session of 
1029 Bebti ictions, liowevei, did not prevent the 
rise of the State’s peti oleum jirodiietioii to a new 
daily average of neaily 880,000 ban els in July 
The State government made unavailing cfloits to 
reach an agi cement with Arizona such as would 
permit of the construction of the Fedei al dam on 
the Colorado River, much desired by Los Angeles 
and flic boiithein (hilifoinia iiiteiests 1’lie toii- 
stiuctioii of State buildings for .i new Teachers’ 
College at San Diego, to I'ost $640,000, was be- 
gun in Octobei 

Mthough the State’s \Vi ight Arf, jiiovided for 
the automatic acceptance into the Slate’s pio- 
liibition law of any siibbeqneiit amendments of 
the Fedeial Piolnbition Kiifoi cement Law, the 
Fedeial Jones laiw vuis dei hired ina[>plicnbie in 
California, bj decision of a Superior (Joint judge 
ill Otange County lie held that, as the State cori- 
Htitutiou vested the lawni.iking powoi in the 
lorgiblutuic, it loiild nm di\i>.i iIm-Ii by delegat 
iiig to the l^'ederal Legislature the powei to make 
laws that would automatically apply in the 
State H,y deciHion of the State Supieme Couit, 
the exeiution ol five convicts held responsible 
loi the minder of 18 jieisons in the outbreak at 
the Folsom State piibon on Thanksgiving Dav, 
1927, was oideied, after pi oti acted legal piocess 

Desiie to tap the State’s tiathc piompted eii- 
deavois of certain railioads to extend their lines 
into its territory, but bucli elloits were opposed 
111 the courts and before the Jntei state Com- 
iiieice (’ommiBSioii, notably in the case of the 
(beat Noithein system’s pio]ect to build into 
noithein California and in track coiistriictioii of 
the iSouthern Pacific near San Mateo, threaten- 
ing to parallel the Western Pacific ’Fhe year was 
an unusually dry one, and this condition had the 
effect ot intensifying the . " ■■■ i barrier 

across the upper part of '*>: I '.i- .. Bay to 
shut out the salt water which, owing to the 
lack of fresh water discharge from the Sacra- 
mento River, invaded the irrigation ditches of 
the Sacramento Delta Giape shippers were af- 
fected by a District Court of Appeals decision 
overthrowing a law of 1927 to regulate the si/e 
of containers for their product An active State 
campaign against the eritiaiue of (he Meditei- 
lanoan fruit fly into California was maintained 

A leading interest of San Francisco, that of 
connecting the city with the mainland by a senes 
of bridges, made progress by the completion on 
March 2 of the San Francisco Bay Bridge This 
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structure crossos the Bay between a point east 
of San Mateo and the mainland shore near Mount 
Eden. It is 7 1 miles long, cost approximately 
$7,500,000, and was constructed by a private 
company as a highway toll bridge With regard 
to two bridges between the mainland and San 
Francisco proper, the projected (lolden Gate 
Budge and Alameda Budge, conferences were 
held with Federal authorities, but the objections 
of the lattei on the score of difficulty to naviga- 
tion that might ensue were maintained President 
Hoover and Goveinor Young jointly selected a 
San Francisco Bay Bridge ('’ommission to conduct 
a suivcv of the subject Tlie Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company started in Februaiy the construc- 
tion of a 2r)0-inile pipe line to coiivev natural gas 
to the bay legion fiom Kerii County 

The transit piohlem of Los Angeles dealt with 
by the State Bailroad Coniinihsioii, which oidered 
a prolongation of the teinpoiary system of ex- 
perimental fares on the Pacific Elcctiie Railway 
lines, hut allowed inci eases in some of tlie fares 
previously ajiplied Tlie (ommission moved to 
ajipeal fo the United States Rupieme Court 
against the decision lendcrcd by a Fedeial Dis- 
fiict Coiiit 111 Octobei, 1*)28. allowing the Los 
\ngeles Railway to collect a sev'cii-cent faie The 
l-ios Angeles Board of Education voted to build 
a junior (ollcge A factoiv of the Fokker Air- 
jdaiie Conifuiiv and a .$1,500,000 automobile as- 
sembly jilaiit weie opened within the lais Angeles 
indiistnal district 

Oi'Mcras (loveinot f C Young, Lieiitenaiif- 
Goveinoi, H T. raiiiahan Scciidaiy of State, 
Fi.ink doidaii, 'ricasuim, ('hailes (J John- 
son, (*oniptiollei, Rav L Rilev , AtUirnev'- 
(fenei.il, V C Uebb, \d jiitant-Geiieitil, Kuh- 
aid 11 Mittelstaedt , Sui vevoi-Geneial, W S 
Kingsbnrv , Siipei iiitendent of Publu Instruc- 
tion, Williiiiti .1 (’oopei , Diiector of the Depart- 
iiieii^ '■ \ G II lleike 

J . ' ** , ■ Coiiit Chief .fustic e Wil- 

liam 11 Waste, Associate .Justices, W’llham H 
Taiiigdon, John W Pieston, .lessc« (hiitis, 
Fminet Seavvell, .Toliii K Richards, John W 
Sheiik 

CALIFORNIA, U MVERSiTV oi' A coechmi- 
tional institution of higher leal mug in Beikcdey, 
Calif, with blanches in various jiaits of the 
State Cmveisitv of Califoiniii at Los Angeles, 
with the eollc'ges of letters and science and edu- 
c-a1ion, braneli of flu* collc’ge of agiic'ultuie at 
Davis, eitiiis exjiei inient station and giacluatc 
school of siihtiojiical hoi ticiilf me at Riveiside, 
Sciip|)s Tnstilutioii of Oceaiiogiajihv at La Jolla , 
Lick Obsci vatoTv at Mount JIamilton, and agri- 
ciiltiiial stations nciii San Jose and Coitemi 
and ill the Fnijieiial Valiev Tlie mimfH*i of full- 
time lesiileiit Rtudeiits m couises leading to dc*- 
gic*es on Nov 1, 1020 was l(i,S27, of whom 

83.00 weie men ami 8188 wote women The en- 
lollmc'iit in the iiiiiveisitv extemnoii division in 
1028-20 was .08,.')8,‘l in cIuhsc'k and 5805 in cor- 
1 espondciice eoinseH At the heginmng of the 
autiiiiin teini, theie w(‘ie appi oMiiiately 2000 
iiiemheis on the legulai teaclnng staff and 700 
on the e\t(‘iisioii stafls The endowment funda for 
102S 20 amounted to .$14,.0]2,5fl, while the iii- 
eome fiorii them was $001,020 The total iiieome 
loi the y(*ai was .$11,000,700, gifta totaled $2,- 
128,.310 The lihraiy contained appioMmat<*ly 

1.100.000 volumes 

During the Hummer of 1020, the colIegeH in Toib 
A ngeles moved to tlie new site of the university, 


consisting of 365 acres on which had been erected 
five buildings at a cost of $.3,250,000 On the 
Berkeley campus, the Life Science Building was 
completed at a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 
Buildings under construction, to be oompletod m 
10.30, included KerekhofT Hall, a student union 
at Los Angeles, estimated to cost $500,000, Gian- 
nim Hull for the college of agriculture, $500,000, 
a student infiimarv, above .$.500,000, a civil eiigi- 
imeiing building, .$400,000, and the Intel national 
House, .$1,.500,000 William W^allnee Campbell, 
RoD, LLD, piesident of the university, an- 
nounced at commeneemeiit, 1020, his letiienient 
to take effect July 1, 10.30 He was to be succeeded 
at that time by Robert Gordon Spioul, BR, 
LLD, vice president of the university 

CAMBODIA A French pioteetorute of Indo- 
diina lying to the noitli of Cochin-China, west 
of Annum, and south of loios and Siam. Area, 
67, .5.50 squaie miles, pojnilation at the census 
of 1026, 2,53.5,178, of wliom 1001 were Europeans 
(excluding the military foires) PhnOm-Penh, 
with a population ut 81,712, is the capital and 
chief town There aie 171 French schools, in- 
cluding one college and one professional school, 
with a total of 12,000 pupils In 1027 there weie 
1209 milcH of good metaled roads and 1160 
miles 111 eoiiise of eonsti notion The soil is very 
feitile, biif only a eompaiativelv small area is 
under cultivation The chief product is nee, its 
annual export amounting fo about 250,000 tons 
3’lie othei pioducts include cotton, pepper, kapok, 
salt fish, hides, cattle, coffee, sugar, and non The 
imports of 1026 weie valued at 08,000,173 francs 
and the ovjioits, at 2(>,253,000 fiain-s The budget 
for 1028 balanced at 11,830 060 piastics Nom- 
inal King, Monivang, who suicceded his father 
Aug 9, 1027 Cambodia is one of the five com- 
ponent states of French Tndo-China It is famous 
for its ruins of ancient civilizations, particularly 
those of Angkor Rcc Frem’U Tndo-Cttina 

CAMEBOON OI CAMEROONS Sec Kam- 

FRTTN 

CAMP FIBE GIRLS An nigani/atinn pri- 
mal ily foT the adolescent giil Its purpose is “to 
seek beauty, give service, puisne knowledge, be 
ti list vvoi til V, hold on to he.ilth, gloiifv work, and 
be hajipv ” The piogrammc evolved to cairy out 
these aims has been jdanned to take raie of the 
out-of-siliool time of gills It makes use of svm- 
liolisin, eeiemoiiv and ritual and includes prac- 
tieallv evciy wholesome activity which would 
natiiiallv engage the inteiest of the voung girl 
Each gill, upon joining, selects a name for her- 
self wliiih e\pi esses some ambition or ideal The 
activities of Camp Kiie aie gioiiped under the 
seven einfts, wliieli form the liasis of the system 
of honnis and aw aids Home, health, hand, eaiiij), 
natuie lore, business ami patriotism and citizen- 
ship Distiibuted among these i rafts are about 
700 lionoTs which the giil may earn as steps 
toward the winning of the three progressive 
lanks The lank of wood gatherei typifies loyalty 
to orgaiii/ation ami gioiip, of fire maker, the ideal 
of widei lo,viiltv to nninkiml and (xod, and of 
toieh Iwaiei*, the highest iniik, the desiie to pass 
on undunmed to othei h that light which has 
lieeii given to het All symbolize the taking on of 
certain lesponsiliilities and the eariyiiig out of 
eel tain desiies 

As a special piojeet for 1920, Camp Fire girls 
planted guldens and flowers to grow in their 
homes Inteiest in garden making led to many 
1 elated activities, such as beautifying unsightly 
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flpntfl in the community; planting, carinp for, 
and ciiUivatinp Hervice ffardenn for hospitala, 
Rchoolfi, and plav/jronndR, niakinj' wild-flowcr 
pardons at camp, holdinp flower showa and ex- 
hibits of wild flowers; advocating the conaerva- 
iiori of wild flowers, and prowinp llowcra for 
ahiit-ma and for aiilc The intercat aroused in 
Mich a special veailv proicct cariies over into 
the pencral propinmnie of the following year The 
1027 T-'-Miect, for instance, which 

resiiltii! I'l I'le of more than 200 000 

tiees bv t’ainp Jnie gnls, led to the adoption of 
a pcimanent national honor for planting trees 


3,542,040 square miles, of which 500,000 square 
miles is suitable for agricultural or pastoral pur- 
poses The water area is 142,674 square miles. 
Canada consists of nine provinces, each with its 
own parliament and administration, and two ter- 
ritories, viz , the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory, each under a commissioner, 
assisted by a council According to the census of 
1021, the total population was 8,788,483, as com- 
pared with 7,206,643 in 1911 
The pnenTi'nnrv^rp table shows the areas of the 
provim*-, i;e, v I'l the population at recent 
censuses 


AREA AND CENSUS POPULATIONS 


Province 

Land area 

Water area 


nq milet 

aq rnilen 

Princo Edward Islniid 

2,184 


Nova Rcotia 

21 068 

360 

New Diunswick 

27,911 

71 

Qiieher 

000,8h«5 

15 06« 

Oiifnrio 

36'; 880 

41 382 

Mnmtnba 

2.31,026 

10.006 

Briti<di Cohimbiii 

243.d81 

8 310 

Alberta 

252.025 

2,360 

Snsknlrhcwan 

353,416 

2.430 

Yukon 

206,427 

640 


r546 522 

7 500 

NortbwPRt Territories 

4 218,460 

0 700 


1 493,225 

34 265 

Rov.il Cimadinn Nnw 



Total 

4 651.200 

1 12.023 


Tn 1028 Camp Fne gnis nindc and donated 
thousands of garments to the American Kwl 
Cl OSS and the Needlework timid to lepleiiish 
then erneu’enev supplies winch bad Iwen de- 
]»leted bv the eatasiro])bes of the lear The 
Needlew'otk fluild lepoiled that eontiniied in- 
teiest was .iKuised duiing 1029 in making gar- 
ments for that organization 

The membership of the organi/ation in 1028 
w.is apinoMiiiatelv 208,078, including l')7 982 
ramp Fne girls and guardians and 32 284 Blue 
Buds, the youngest menibeis nuiing the sdiool 
veai Ilf 1027 28 and the summer of 1028, 103 
Camp File tunning courses weie gnen m col- 
leges, linn ei sit les, and normal schools or con- 
ducted indepciideiitly There w'as a legisteied 
enrollment of 2S47, with 2054 graduates Dur- 
ing the suinnier of 1929, 16,000 C.niip File girls 
attended moie than 100 (lnss-\ camps (ramps 
hniing <111 attendance of 2.5 or nioie), while 
thons.nids of otlieis went camping in small groups 
W'ltb tbeir learlers 

At the National Council of Tamp File Girls 
which met Sept 5-7, 1920, at Omaha, Nebi 
Miss Floience TTiiglies was elected piesident, .Tav 
B Nash of New York fust vice piesident. Dr 
Joseph B.niioft of Piineeton, N .T second vice 
yiiesident, Di Myron T Sendder of New A’^ork, 
ticasurer, and Lester F Reott, secietary .tnd 
national e\eciiti\e The organization ]iublislics 
A’l f ri/f/i/f\, a monthly m.iga/ine for girls, and 
The (Jiiaidian, i ■ lesoincc for gii<ir- 

dians, which is ^ nthlv except dining 

Jnh and August The nation.il headquarters arc 
.it 41 T'lnon Square Nrwv A'ork City 

CANADA. A dominion of the Bi itish Empire 
in Noitli America bounded on the north bv the 
Arctic Ocean, on the south bv the United States, 
and on the e.ist and west bv the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans, lespectively Capital, Ottawa 

Area and Popitiation The total land area of 
Canada, icMsed according to the Labrador 
Boundary Awaid of 1927, was estimated at 


Total area 

Population, 

Population, 

Population, 

eg n»Iet 

1901 

1911 

1921 

2,184 

103,259 

93 728 

88 615 

21,128 

459,574 

402,338 

.52 1 837 

27,985 

331,120 

851,889 

187,876 

706 8.34 

1 648.808 

2,005 776 

2.361,109 

407,262 

2,182,947 

2,527,203 

3,033.662 

251,833 

255,211 

461 304 

610,118 

251,700 

178 657 

.102,480 

524,582 

255,285 

73,022 

.374 205 

588 454 

355.855 

01 270 

492,432 

757.510 

207,076 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

554.0323 
228 160 > 
527,400) 

7,088 

20,129 

6,507 



485 

.1,707 123 

5 371,115 

7 206,613 

8,788 481 


The population of Canada as estnn.ited by the 
Dominion Bnie.in of St.itisties wms 0,796 800 on 
.Tune 1, 1029 By piovinces and territories, the 
population was estimated as follows Prince Ed- 
ward Tslniid, 86 100, Nova Reotm .5,50,400, New 
Brunswick, 410,300, Quebec 2 690 400 Ontario, 
3 271 300, Alamtoba 663 200, Rnskntebewan, 
866 700 Alberta 646 000 British ('’oliimbi.i 
.501 000 A'likoii Teiiitoiv 3000, and Northwest 
Teiritoiies, 0400 3'he figures include about 105,- 
000 Indians and about 6000 Ei*kimns widelv se.if- 
feied throngbont nortbein Canada Afore than 
55 per cent of the population is of British oiigin, 
28 per cent is of French ongm and other Eii- 
ropc>an stocks constitute sligbtli oiei 14 per 
cent The proportion of British stock is highest 
in Ontario and the Alaiilime PioMnees, of 
French stock, in Quebec and New Binnsw’iek, and 
of other Emopenii stocks, in the piaiiic j)io\- 
inees 

The piineijial cities with populations in 1921 
and in 1927 (in paicmthc'ses) w'cre Afontieal 618,- 
.506 (989 8.35). Toronto. 521,893 (5.56,691 in 
1926) , Winnipeg, 179 087 (198 932) , A^'aneoiivei , 
117 217 (128.3.50). Hamilton 114,151 (12.3,3.59 
in 1926), Ottawa 107 843 (125,496 in 19J9) , 
Queliee 9.5,193 (131,071), Calgary 6.3.305 (72- 
500) , London, 60,959 (64,293 in 1926) . Edmon- 
ton .58,821 (67 083) , Halifax, .58 372 Rt John, 
N B. 47,166 (60,000); Vietona, .38,727 (.38,- 
750), Windsor, 38,.501 (61,09.5 in 1926) 

The accompanying table from the Cornida 
Teat Booh for 1929 shows the vital statistics of 
the population for recent vears 

Tinmigiaiits enteiing (’anacla clniing the vear 
ending Mar 31, 1929. iiiimbeied 107,722, of whic'li 
.58,880 c'liine from the United Kingdom, 30,560 
fioin the United Rtates, and 78,282 from other 
eoiintiies Canadians returning from the United 
Rtates during the same vear niiniliered 3.3,798 
The U R Rtnte Department nnnonneed in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, that of the 392,668 Americans resi- 
dent abroad, two-thirds were in Canada. Immi- 
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SUMMARY Off BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


Exce»a of itoLe natural 



Year a 

Birtha 

Birth rate Marriagea Bate pei 

Deatha 

Kate per 

birtha 

over 

%nci eaae per 
1000 

Canada (registration 
area) 

1922 

104,194 

per lOOO 
25 1 

47,811 

per 1000 
7 3 

69,028 

per 1000 
10 5 

deatha 

95,106 

population 
14 5 


192 J 

150,897 

22.7 

49,102 

74 

70,182 

10 0 

80,824 

12 1 


1924 

157,595 

22 4 

47,51b 

7 1 

00,197 

9 8 

91,29b 

12 0 


192) 

154,599 

22 0 

47,151 

09 

00,419 

9 7 

88,090 

12 9 


J92b 

150,040 

24 8 

48,742 

71 

70,967 

9 0 

79,972 

12 0 


192 7 

150,541 

22 1 

50,914 

7 4 

08,970 

10 0 

81,571 

11 8 

Quebec « . . 

192 L 

88,749 

27 0 

18,059 

79 

22,422 

14 1 

55,216 

23 4 

1922 

88,277 

25 1 

16,609 

65 

32,459 

12 2 

54,918 

21 8 


19‘2J 

82,579 

22 2 

17,361 

0 2 

25,148 

12 0 

48,421 

18 0 


1921 

80,920 

25 1 

17,591 

7 1 

32,250 

12 0 

54,574 

22 0 


1920 

82,105 

32 1 

17,827 

7.0 

27,251 

14 5 

44,914 

17 9 


1927 

82,004 

21 9 

18,551 

7 1 

30,100 

12 9 

40,898 

18 0 

Canada (exdubive of 
tlie Territorieb) . 

1921 

257,728 

29 3 

69,732 

80 

101,155 

11 G 

156,573 

17 8 


1922 

252,571 

27 b 

04.420 

7 J 

102,487 

11 2 

150,084 

10 5 


1922 

240,470 

20 1 

00,402 

72 

105, 320 

11 4 

125,205 

14 7 


1924 

244,525 

20 5 

05.129 

7 1 

98,552 

10 7 

145,072 

15 8 


1926 

222,205 

24 8 

06,570 

7 1 

107,218 

114 

124,887 

14 9 


1927 

222,005 

24 0 

09,456 

7 2 

105,120 

11 1 

128,409 

12 5 


"Rates fui Ouobcc have been calculated on provincial estimates of population 


giants to Canada during 1027-28 were divided as 
to nationality as follows 


Britibh-Eflglibh 

. 22,282 

United Etiites of America 

21,u0b 

Ecotch 

17,197 

Ourinaii 

15,222 

Kutliuuiuii 

10,189 

I ribli 

11,122 

J'uhbh 

0,987 

I^Iug} at 

5,421 

Full) I li 

4,877 

.lewibh 

4,700 

•Slovak 

2,724 

Noiwegiau 

5,0 '.7 

Jtuiiuii 

2,782 

bwtdibh 

2,bUl 

•Jugoblav 

1,409 

Belgian 

2,249 

Dutch 

2,40o 

bcandinaMan Danish 

4,119 

Welsh 

2,072 

Cioalian 

907 

RubblUU 

1,122 


L'p to till* <>nd ol 1028, 2GG0 faniiliub, cumpiismg 
14,01b pel sons hud been settled iii Canada uudei 
the iliupiie fc^ettleiiieut Act. 


with the pioviiices contain the latest available 
statistics on education foi tliose piovinccs. 
Statistics for Canada as a whole aie given in the 
ucconipan^ing table In the aeadeuiic year ending 
in 1027, tliuie wcie 2,201,703 pupils in utteiidanie 
at Canadian educational lustitiitious, or 24 1 
pel cent ol the estiniuted population of the Do- 
minion ill 1927 

ilighei education in Canada is caiiied on in 
23 universities and 8a colleges, ineluding 22 clas- 
sical colleges 111 (.liieijcc Ut tlie univeisities, siv 
aie stale coiiti oiled (>iew Jhuuswick, Toionto, 
Manitoba, baskatchewan, Albeita, and iliitish 
Columbia), foui aie undenuniinatioual (Dal- 
housie, McCill, Queen's, and Westcin), while 
the lemaindci aie deuoimiiatioiial The 23 iini 
veisities had 4120 piotcssuis, etc, and 42,54b 
students iii 102b-27 and the 83 colleges hud 19,- 
b78 students eiiiollcd in tlie same yeai Some of 
the bettci known deuoiiiiiiatioiial colleges in- 
clude Kings, Acadia, and »St Fiancis Kavicr 
in Ko\a bcotia, Mt Allison in hiew liiunswick, 
J^aval and Jiishop's College in Quebec, and Mc- 
Mastei and Ottawa in Untaiiu 


DOMINION OF CANADA EDUCATIONAL STATIbTlCS— 1927 


rioviHcea 

Year Ended 

Schools • 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expenditw e 






Boltara 

Oiitjiiriu 

Dec 

Juno 

Jl, 1920 Elem 1 
20, 1927 Sec ) 

7,555 

18,842 

686,28') 

46,495,240 

Quebec 

Juno 

20, 1920 

7,892 

19,5b8 

502,205 

28,816,440 

Nova Scotia 

2uly 

21, 1927 

1,709 

2,205 

112,550 

2,005,401 

Now Biunswirk 

June 

20, 1927 

1,435 

2,52.) 

80,090 

2,071,215 

Manitoba 

. Juno 

20, 1927 

2,000 

4,090 

118,702 

9,181,040 

Biitish Columbia 

. Juno 

20, 1927 

1,074 

2,521 

105,008 

8,040,854 

P E Ibland 

Juno 

30, 1927 

472 

015 

17,210 

458,477 

Alberta 

June 

20, 1927 

2,124 

5.2bU 

151,292 

10,106,521 

Sabkatchuwau . 

June 

20, 1920 

4,680 

7,779 

212,404 

15,500,477 

Total . . . 



30,008 

65,009 

2,017,572 

125,876,375 


"Where possible the number of schoolhousos is given, and elsewhere the numbei of school districts with schools 
in operation 


The leligious dcnoniiiiations in tlie older of 
then nuiueiical importance in 1921 weie Roman 
Catholics, Riesbyteiians, Anglicans, Mctliodists, 
Duptists, Luthcians, the Cieek Church, Jews, 
Mciiiionitea, and Cong ' ‘ Of tliese, 3,- 

389,030 weie Roman i 9,407 Picsby- 

tciiaiis, 1,407,994 Anglicans, and 1,159,458 Metho- 
dists bee Canada, United Church of. 

Education The control of education in the 
Dominion of Canada is directly in the hands of 
the provinces The individual ai tides dealing 


Aobicllture 111 1927, 58 580,425 acies weie 
devoted to all held ciops, the aica being about 
3 pel cent ol Canada's laud suiface, and about 
9,308,000 acics to pustuie The value of all agii- 
cultuial ciojis ill 1928 was !i> 1,730,304,000, oi 2 8 
per cent less than in 1927 The piincipal i educ- 
tions wcic due to declines in the value of held 
crops (piincipall} giains) and in tobaico Agii- 
cultuial levenuc by ])iovinces, in the oidei of 
their iinpoi tance, was as follows Ontario, $500,- 
821,000, Saskatchewan, $392,603,000, Quebec, 
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$277,050,000, Alberta, $264,028,000, Manitoba, 
$148,807,000, British Columbia, $50,716,000, 
Nova Scotia, $40,162,000, New Brunswick, $34,* 
307,000 , and Trince Edward Island, $21,750,000. 
Increased icveiiuc was reported for Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
The gloss agiicuJtural wealth of Canada for 
1928 was bbtimatcd at about $8,027,301,000, an 
incieasc of $19,353,000 over the previous yeai 
The aiea, pioductiou, and yield per acre for the 
piincipal ciops in 1928 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


in Ontario and Quebec Dairy factoiy products 
in 1028 were creamery butter, 170,355,976 
pounds, valued at $05,540,177, factory cheese, 
143,089,794 pounds, $.30,313,879, condensed, 
evujiorated, and powdered milk, $10,260,415, luis- 
ccllaiieous products, $38,403,209. In 1927 thcie 
weic 2899 daiiy factoiies in Canada 

Euuit FABMiifCi Many xioitioiis of Canada arc 
well adapted fox this industry, the best known 
being located in Nova Seotia, New Biunswick, 
Oiitai lo, and British Columbia Of orchard fruits, 
apples aie most inipoitaiit, and in number of trees 


CROPS AREA, PRODUCTION. AND YIEDD PER ACRE 


Crop 


Wheat 

Rye 

Burley 

Oats 

Corn 

Mixed grain 

Flaxbeed 

Potatoea 

Hay, alfalfa, and clover 
Fodder corn . 


• 1910-1913 
^ Unit, short ton 
" Unit, hundredweight 


Area (thousands of acres) Production (thousands of units — Tteld per acre 

bushels, except os %ndicated) (bushels) 


1009- 

1023- 

1927 

1928 

1909- 

1928- 

1927 

1928 

1V2J- 

1028 

10 

27 



13 

27 



27 


9,945 

22,017 22,460 24.119 197.119 

403,714 

440,025 

633,572 

18 3 

22 1 

J17 

895 

743 

839 

2,094 

14,654 

14,961 

14,bl8 

16 4 

17 4 

1,573 

3,373 

3,506 

4,881 

45,275 

89,970 

96,938 

136,391 

26 7 

27 9 

9,597 

13,483 

13,240 13,136 373, 6b& 

439,080 

467,195 

452,153 

32 6 

34 4 

309 

238 

132 

139 

17,207 

9,649 

4,262 

5,341 

40 4 

37 7 

002 

902 

1,005 

1,107 

16,254 

33,270 

37,b32 

30,130 

3b 9 

35 3 

1,035 

793 

476 

378 

12,040 

6,790 

4,885 

3,614 

8 G 

9 6 

483 

548 

572 

599 

77,873 

40,151 <- 

77,4 10 

60,195 « 

80 7 *■ 

83 8 « 

8,423 ■ 

10,431 11.186 11,175 

12,284 • ► 

lb, 86b " 

19,527 

18,524 » 

2 0* 

2 0* 

292 

67b 

471 

441 

2,762 

4,75b 

3,548 

3,666 

8 2 

8 3 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated 
(July, 1929) tlmt the total area sown to field 
crops, cxclusue ot gram liay, for 1929, was 58,- 
223,469 acres, as coni pared with 57,796,226 acres 
111 the pievious year Wheat acreage increased by 
1 per cent ovci 1928, bailey by 6 per cent, oats 
showed little change, and the rye, flaxseed, and 
potato aeieage declined 

The 1929 ciop, howevci, was much less satis- 
factory than ill 1928 A drought thioughout a 
large part ot the piainc piovinecs niateiiall^ de- 
ci eased the yield of wheat, oats, barley, and 
othei giain ciops, as well as the loot and fodder 
ciops The value of held crops was placed at 
$980,986,900 by a goveinmeiit estimate dated 
Deceuibci 13. This total is mote than 12 per cent 
below that leeoidcd lor the pievious jeai The 
jmiicipal LI ops, with their estimated values iii 
1929 and in 1928, weic, wheat, $345,840,990 
( $4.') 1,235, 900 ) , oats, $1(>9,951,0UU ($210,956,- 
000), barley, $02,448,000 ($76,112,000), and 
potatoes, $0!f,9(i3,0UU ($40,874,000) The sigiiih- 
cunt ieutiiie oi the guveiniiieiit icjKiit is the 
higher u\ei.igo piicc of wJicat, given as $1 18 pei 
bushel loi 1929 aguinst 80 cents foi J92H An 
ofhcial estimate placed the total aiea sown to the 
piiiicipal field ciops iii 1929 at 59,607,034 acios, 
against 57,790, 22(i acres in 1928 The 1929 wheat 
acreage was calculated at 25,255,002, as coiii{)aied 
with 24,119,140 ill 1928, oats, 12,479,477 (13,13b,- 
51b), barley, (4,880,740), lyc, 991,- 

944 (8.i9,5b5), ami llaxseed, 382,359 (378,081) 
The jKitalo ucieuge was only .'>4.1,727, against 
599,003 fur 1928, sugar beets, 43,464 (51,294) 
The good quality of the gram and higher prices 
were expected to cuuiitci balance, to some extent, 
the lowest yield since 1924 The estimated yield 
of wheat in 1929 was 209,520,000 bushels, as 
against 560,726,000 m 1928, of iiutatoes, 44,688,- 
000 humlied weight, or 11 per cent less than in 
1928 

The total value of products of dairy factoiies 
ill 1028 was $144,543,740, an iiiciease of 6 per 
cent over tlie output for the previous year. The 
industry is concentrated to a considerable extent 


and quantity of production greatly exceed all 
utheis coinbmed, although peaches, pcais, plums, 
Lhetiius, and small huits arc gutwu in abundance 
Extensive vineyards also exist According to the 
Canada ) car Hook fui 1929, the ])ioduition of 
the more mipoitaiit fruit lu 1927 was as fol- 
lows apples, 2,810,600 bunds, valued at $10,- 
411,035, pcuis, 332,200 bairels. $6b3,730, 
peaches, 347.580 bands, $1,051,76'), stiawbci- 
iies, 10,940,200 quails, $1,510,145, giapes, 34,- 

500.000 pounds, $1,.{82,400 The 1929 euniuiciLiul 
apple Cl up was estimated at 3,702,370 baiiels, or 
11 |>ei cent mole than in 1928 l<Istiiiiates placed 
the 1929 giape cinp at 50,000,000 pounds, or 
about 28 pel cent less than in 1928 

The livestock census toi June, 1927, showed 

9.172.000 Lattle, .f, 421, 857 hoises, 3,262,700 
sheep, 4,694,789 swme, and .'>0,178,485 poulti} 
Eggs piudueed m 1927 wcie valued at $80,110,- 
010 The wool clip m the same yeai totaled 18,- 
072,700 pounds valued ut $4,108,000, aud iii 1928 
appioxiiuateJ) 19,611,430 jiuuuds, valued ut $5,- 

099.000 111 192'.) wool pioduelioii vv.is estimated 
at 21,234,000 pounds, valued at about $4,247,000 

The maple sugui and siiup pioduitioii m J928 
was valued at .$5, 584, .588 and iii 1927, at $4,934,- 
811, beet siigai (1927), $3,694,303, tobacco 
(1927), $9,112,278 The value of .j- .'i . .i’. 
piodmiion fot 1928 was, held nops, *> ■ • 

fM)U, laiiii animals, $183,927,000, daiiy products, 
$245,494,000, poultiy and eggs, $97,937,000, 
fruits and vegetables, $40,025,000, miscellaneous, 
$28,803,000, total, .$1,730,439,000 This was 
about $50,000,000 less than iii 1927 

PTMUEKiiiB lu addition to an immense salt- 
watei fishing aiea Canada has appiuximately 

220.000 square miles of flesh watei abundantly 
stocked with muiij species ut excellent food fish 
The Dumiuiou Buicau of Statistics stated the 
value of production ot the fishenes of Canada for 
the jeai 1927 as $49,497,038 Preliminary es- 
timates placed the 1928 pioductiou at $54,009,000 
The value of fishery products, including seal 
skins and hsh oils, exported m 1028, was $35,- 
060,287, us computed with $30,355,464 m 1927. 
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Fobebis It has been olhcially estimated that 
the total aiea of land covered by forests is 
l,lol,4.')4 squuie miles Less than 40 per cent of 
this area, howevei, is covered with commercial 
tinibei The most important timber aieas are in 
Northern Ontario, Quebec, and Biitish Columbia 
In 1028 20 the value ot wood, wood pioduets, and 
papei exported was $288,021,746, most of which 
went to tiic United States 

Flu Inuuhtki Canada lauks thud as a law- 
ful -pi odui ing couutij, being exceeded only by 
the L' lilted States and Jlussia Tlie moic imi>uitaiit 
animalb laised on lui faims aic ioxes, miiskiat, 
beuvei, niiiiiv, marten, coyotes, kaiakul sheep, 
and skunks In 1020 there weie 2523 fox farms 
and 185 otliei lui taiiiib in Canada Luiing the 
fiscal ycai ending Match, 1928, iuis cxpoiied to 
the United States weie valued at $14,335,751 
($12,043,010 in 1027), and to Cieat Biitam, 
$0,185,200 ($7,275,071 in 1027) The total lur 
exjioits were valued at $24,315,244 in 1028 and 
$20,008,087 111 1027 

Minxkal FuudL'CTIojv New mineial produc- 
tion leeoidb, established in 1020 and 1027, weie 
hill passed 111 1028 when tile \alue ol the output 
ot all Canadian mines leached $273,440,804, a 
gum ot $20,000,100, Ol iieail^N 10 5 pei cent mole 
than the output lot the pievious year Increased 
]noduetiou was leioided in all mining heldb 
metalh, non-metalb, iuels, and btiuetuial ma- 
teiialb, u( col ding to the Dominion lJuicau ot 
Statistics New output leeoids weie estalihshed 
toi Ludiiiiuni, coppei, gold, lead, nickel, metals 
ol the jilutinuni giouji, yiiic, cement, coal, gypsum, 
lime, salt, and stone The value of iiatuial gas 
and peti oleum pioduced was also higlici than 
toi aii^ piexiouh }eai The value ol Canada b 
inineial jiiuductiou b^ clasbes is shown in the 
a( ( oiiipaii} lug table 


investment of moie than $700,000,000 and em- 
ployed about 85,000 workers in 1929 The an plane 
was coming into extensive use m connection with 
piospecting and milling activities in northern 
Canada The opening ol new mines and exteiibioii 
oi existing ])ropeities was expected to lebult in an 
inciease ot ap]uo\jniatel\ $100,000,000 in the ag- 
giegate mineial piodiution in 1030, Ob eompared 
with 1030 

MANUi<ACTUKhH Tlic valuc of Canadian manu- 
factuies iiici eased markedly since 1021, as is 
shown ill the accompany mg sumniaty ot manu- 
tactuiiiig btatibiics The ten leading manutactur- 
ing mduhtiics aie pulp and papei, Hour- and 
giibt-mill pioduets, slaughtei iiig and meat pack- 
ing, baw nulls, hutlei and cheese, automobiles, 
electric light and pow'i'i, lubbei goods, cotton 
yam and cloth, and bugai reliiieiies 

The capital invebtinent lu maiiutactuiing in 
1027 amounted to $4,337,031,558, an inciease of 
8 94 pel cent over that tor 1020, and the total 
cost ot mateiials used was $1,780,574,004, an in- 
eiease ot 3 52 per cent ioi the year Cross 
piuductiun by piuviiices in tlie same )eai was 
Ontaiio, $1,1 58,004,575 , i^iieOee, $000,582,005, 
Biitish Columbia and \ ukoii, $240,034,704, 
Manitoba, $112,080,078, Albeita, $84,087,317, 
Nova Seotia, $74,458,2!>7 , New Biunswick, $72,- 
060,005, haskatehewaii, $’i2,180,081 , rriucc Kd- 
waid Island, $4,403,028 

Expoits ut lully Ol chietly manufactured 
pioduets 111 the hscal yeai ending Mai 31, 1028, 
amounted to $458,70(),551 and expoits oi partly 
manutaciuied pioiiuets, to $189,381,440 The pig- 
11 on and piiiiiai^ steel output ol Canada m 1038 
was tiic liighebt in 10 }eaib 

The ('iinadian non and steel mdustiy in 1028 
included 1159 ]>lnnts, lepieseiitiiig a capiiui m- 
vestmeiit ol $703,9.11,188, eiiipiojcd an average of 


VALUES OF MJNEKAL 

PltODUOl’ION OF 

CANADA DY CliAHSEH, 

1907, 1912, 1917, 

AND 1922-1928 



AounutuUn 




Fueh and 

Strut turul 


Teat 


olhet nuH- 

mtde/ialit 



iletailic 

metalUiH 

and tluff 

Total 




pt oauct» 


1UU7 

$ 42,420,007 

$31,275,540 

$12,80 t,049 

$ 80,805,202 ' 


01,172 75.1 

45,080,074 

28,794,809 

125,048,290 

iyi7 

100,155,147 

02,254,202 

19,827,211 

189,040,821 

iy22 

01,785,707 

82,970,794 

29,524,741 

184,297,242 

1*12.1 

84,291,218 

91,920,7.12 

17,751,281 

214,079,221 

1924 

102,400,528 

71,790,009 

15, 180,809 

209,582,406 

lU2r> 

117,082,298 

71,851,801 

27,049,224 

‘220,582,222 

1920 

115,227,581 

85,240,114 

29,959, 198 

240,437,12 t 

1927 

112,125,582 

88,498,021 

12,880,492 

244,520,098 

1928 

121,904,002 

91,000,020 

49,882,2 (5 

272,440,864 

« Total includes $;iUU,00U 

allowed £oi jjroducts not rcpoited 




In 1939 mineial prodiKtioii bioke all {iievious 
reioids with an estimated aggiegate value of 
$303,870,000, oi 10 5 per cent laigei Ilian in 
J92S 'J'lie output ol copper was 243,401,009 
pounds, valued at $43,302,000, nickel, HMkiUO,- 
000 and $25,700,000, ciiide peliolcuiii, 1,U2,800 
ban els, $3,945,000 The peti oleum pioduction 
in 1928 was 024,184 bands 

Mineial production by piovinces lu 1028 was 
as follows Nova Scotia, $29,757,010 (10 88 pel 
cent oi total) , New Itiuiiswick, $2,257,053 (0 83 
pel cent) , Quebec, $37,182,804 (13 00 pei cent), 
Ontaiio, $99,028, .500 (30 43 pei «.ent) , Maiiitolm, 
$4,110,0')0 (151 pel lent), Saskatehewan, 

$1,530,905 (0 50 pei cent), Albeita, $32,307,781 
(11 81 {icr cent), Biitish Columbia, $03,913,159 
(23 37 pel cent), \ukon, $2,083,270 (0 98 per 
cent). Canada’s mining industry had a capital 


110,200 pel soils and had n total output valued ut 
$009,032,999 'ihc foiegoing hgiiies cover not 
unlv piiniai} pKMlucts but all pioduets in which 
non ami steel aie employed Five industiics had 
a pioduetion value ol inoie than $50,000,000, 
aiitoiiiubiles, $102,007,495 , eastings and forgings, 
$81,904,852, railway rolling stock, $73,422,057; 
pi unary nun and steel, $02,071,074, and inachm- 
eiy, $51,040,140 Fig non piuductiun was 1,037,- 
535 long tuns, 40 j)(‘i cent moie than in 1927, and 
the uutinit ot steel ingots and diiect steel cast- 
ingh was 1,240,211 tuiib, a 37 per emit incieasc 
ovei 1927 Cuke ]iiuduction in 1928 was 2,308,127 
tons, or 14 pei cent mure than in the previous 
lecuid year of 1920 i’loductioii in these hues 
was stimulated by an mci eased deniaud for rails 
and othei tiuek equipment and gi cater icquire- 
ments ioi construction, mining, power develop- 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OP M*VNUPAOTURJ!iS 


r«or 

Estah- 

luth- 

All am- 


menta 

ployeea 

1910“ 

19,218 

515,203 

1917 

. 22,838 

021,094 

1920 

2 1,351 

009,586 

1922 

22,541 

474,4 iO 

192J 

22,042 

525,207 

1924 

22,178 

508,503 

1025 

22.3 n 

541,225 

1920 

22,708 

581,527 

1927 

22,930 

018,933 



Valua of 
m odueta 
thotuanda 

Talua 
added by 
manufac- 

Primary 

U age- 

of 

ture, thou- 

hoiaa 

eamera 

Canadian 

aanda of 

power, 

thousand 


doUara 

Canadian 

552,008 

526,571 

1,165,976 

2,873,208 

doUara 

564,467 

1,312,181 

2,889 

1,772,250 

1,080,978 

3,576 

398,390 

2,482,209 

1,198,434 

3,612 

446,994 

2,781,100 

1,311,025 

3,762 

432,273 

2,095,054 

1,250,044 

4,300 

460,002 

2,948,545 

1,360,880 

5,083 

499,703 

3.2 17,80 i 

1,492,615 

5,310 


3,425,498 

1,035,92 t 

5,328 


* EbtuhliHliniPiils 5 hands and ovur, all estahlishnipiita for other yeais ehowii 


nieiit, and the manufacture of automobiles and 
agiicultiiial implemonts Newsprint pioduciion 
in 1U28 was 2, .380,000 tons, nearly 300,000 tons 
moio than in 1927 Despite a maiked deeliiic in 
the last quaitei, the volume of Canadian ]>ru- 
duetioii rcatlied a new high level m 1929 Pig- 
iiun pioduetion leaehed 1,090,244 louh, or .3 ]iei 
cent iiioie than in 1028, and the output of nteel 
ingots and dneet steel (.astiugs 1,379,088 tons, 
an 11 per tent iiieiease News punt piodueuou 
luereased by 15 iiei cent to 2,728,827 toni», and 
total shipments lose by 14 pei cent to 2,722,381 
tons 

About 550,000 adilitioiial hoise power was 
added to the total available tor Canadian in 
dustiy in 1928 as a lesult of new woiks or ad- 
ditioiia to existing powei plants Othei power de- 
velopments pi ejected or undei constiuetiou will 
add 1,200,000 hoi so powei in the next tew yeais 
Among all euuntiies Canada luiiked next to the 
United ytatefa in the amount of developed water 
power, and the hydroelccti ic run out geiieiatcd 
was gieutei per capita than in the United iSiates 
On Jan 1, 1929, the iioteiitial capacity of water 
powers at oidiiiaiy minimum flow was estimated 
at 20,107,000 hoi so powei The eapacitj of in- 
stalled waiei till bines was .'>,349,232 hoise powei, 
as eonipared with 975,000 in 1910 and 2, .'>08,000 
in 1920 Considciable quantities of elecUie eui- 
reiit weie expoitcd iiom Canada to the United 
States, the amount in 1928 being l,(>74,85b,007 
kilowatt-liouis A large piopuitiuii oi laetoiy ma- 
chineiy is opeiated bv olcctiicity 

Puces of conmiudiUes iii Caii.ida were lower 
111 1928 than iii either 1920 or 1927 Accoidiiig 
to the new index ot the Jtuieau of Klatistics 
W'lth J92(> us the base equaling 100, the piiee 
level 111 1928 was 1 2 per cent lowei than iii 1927 
and 3 5 pei cent lovvei tliun in 1920 

The glass, elaj, stone, stuictuial iron and 
steel, and othei iiidiistiics iiiunulaetuung con- 
struction mateiialH were stimulated by active 
uiban bnildiiig duiing 1928 Building permits is- 
sued 111 03 cities during the year involved tlie e\- 
pendituie oi !i)2 1 9,000,000 us eunipured w ith ^184,- 
000,000 in 1927. 

CoMMEKCK Duiing the hscal year ending Mar. 
31, 1929, impuits and cxjioiis totaled Iii2,054,- 
452,100, . ' he piclimiiiary state- 
ment of M ^ ot National iicvenue 

This was an iiiciease of 12 0 per cent ovci the 
pieceding ^eui and was gieatei than in any sim- 
ilai peuod in the histuiy of the Doniinioii. Wheat 
expuits iiRi eased m quantity by 10.3, 0'OO, 000 
bushels, or 39 pci cent, and in value by ii>70,400,- 
000, 01 21 0 per cent Expoits ot wheat flour 
weie 111 excess of the 1927 total by $5,200,000 
and expoits of newsprint by $13,800,000. Exports 


of wood pulp, planks and boards showed a de- 
cline, while those of automobiles and parts iii- 
ci cased n(‘arly 00 per cent, the total value being 
.$4.5,400,000 The gain in impoits was consider- 
ably gi eater than the gain in expoits, reducing 
the favniable balance of ttade fiom $141, .500, 000 
in 1927-28 to $124,500,000 in 1928-29 Impoits 
ami expoits, by industiial gioups, foi 1928-29 
aie shown in the table on |)age 14.5 

Pol the ealeiidai >eai 1028, imjiorts into Can- 
ada totaled $1,222,317,910, a 12 5 per tent in- 
eiease ovei 1927 imports, and expoits tot.iled 
.$1,349,751,10.3, an ineiease ot 10 8 pei cent Do- 
mestic expoits, however, wete $2.3,9.50,000 less 
than m 1927 Impoits ot non and steel muiiiiiat- 
tuies loi the >eui weie valued at .$71,800,000, oi 
30 pel cent inoie than in 1927 Canadiun pui- 
ehases ot nonteuous metal and aninuil piodiuts 
Ilia eased by 15 ]>ei cent and wood and pajiei ini- 
poits were 13 7 pei cent gieutei than in 1927 
111 the calendai xe.ii 1^29, luipoits totaled 
$1,298,893,000, an increase ot (> 2 pei tent ovei 
1928, and expoits, $1,182,412,31.3, a decline of 
12 pel tent 

iJiADL W’rni THK Umied Si’ATES The United 
Kt<ites took 38 9 pei cent of Canada's expoi ts and 
hujijilied 04 9 pci tent of Jiei impoits in 1928, as 
toiiipaicd vutli 37 2 pei cent oi the expoits and 
00 7 iH‘i eeiil of the iinpoits in the pievious year 
3'lie value of Canadian expoits to the United 
{States was <$478,000,000 in 1928, an int lease ot 
$11,583,000 over 1927, and the value ot Canada’s 
impoits iium the United Slates in the same yeai 
was $719,444,000, an luaeuse oi $32,421,000 over 
1927 In J929 iiiipuits tiom the I iiitcd States in- 
ei eased by 8 2 pel cent to $S9.3,0Ot»,08.5 and ex- 
poits to that countiy iiici eased by U 2 i>er cent 
to .$.>22,58.>,557 

Expendiluies by American toiiusts in Canada, 
estimated at over $250,000,000 in 1928, com- 
piised an impoitunt “invisible'’ item in the Do- 
ininiuirH balaiRC of tiade The estimated cx- 
pcndituies ot Ameuean inotoiists alone in 1928 
111 the several piuvimes weie Maritime prov- 
inces, $(>,089,000, (.Quebec, $43,915,000, Ontaiiu, 
$95,080,000, riaiiie riovinces, $4,109,000, Jiut- 
isli Columbia, $17,531,000 In 1927 expenditures 
by Canadian touiists in the United States and 
othei eouiitiies were estimated at $103,782,000 
A total ot 4,508,808 loieigii automobiles, mostly 
Ameiicuii, euteied Canada on toms in 1929, an 
iiicicase of 80.3,3.53 cais ovei 1928 Ail touiist 
expeiidituies in Canada in 1929 were estimated 
at alKiut $300,000,000 

Utiii<k Fokeiun Trade The United Kingdom 
ranks next to the United States as Canada’s prin- 
cipal customer, | Canadian products 

to the value of :l i>,.u:,mi>i in 1928. This was 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION OP CANADA BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, FOR FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1929 


[From The Canada Tear Book, IDS*)] 


Dominion Bureau of Statiatirg 


Induetiml Grou/is 

Agnoultural and vpRctablo products 

Animals and anim.il products 

Fibics, textiles and textile products 

Wood, wood products and paper 

Iron and its pioducts 

Non foirous niclalb and their pioducts 
Noiiinctallic minerals and products 

Chemicals and allied products 

Miscellaneous commodities 

IMPORTS 


$ 1! 13,130,244 
71.601,7';4 
20(1,444,0 It 
50,214, SIS 
310.010 0.10 
7'5,4 18.411 
10G,0f>4,211 
37,72 1,040 
(5H,491.'-|«1 

Total irajioits 



$1,205,070,001 

Total (lutiablc imports 

Total ftee iinpoits 



$821,075,430 

444.603,001 

Duly Collected 



$200,470,264 

Induatrial (lrnvp<i 

ARiicuIlur<iI and vecetahb products 

Animals and anitn.il products 

Fibres, tevtiles and tevtile pioducts 

Wood, wood pioduits iind pa])er 

Hon and its products 

Nonfdroiis metals and their produds 
Nonnietillu minerals and products 

Cbetnif ils and allied products 

Miscell.itif ous eomniodities 

RXCORIS 


$ (510,')14 O-JS 

3 58 7’)7 272 
9,07H,010 
288,621,730 
82,206,717 
112,600 lot 
27,401,700 
10 1 JR 064 
18,201,81 J 

Tot.nl domestic exports 

Tritnl foieiffii rspofts 



$1,16 J 080 072 
25,180 401 

Total exports 



$1,388 713,070 

Grand total exteriiiil tr ide 



$2 001,402 106 


$'UJ Hi') 000 less tlinii in 1027 Tiiipoit«i Hio 
Hiiilrd Kin^rdon, 1028 totaled $185,880,000, a 
train of $21.050 000 oiei the ])ieMoiiH year Other 
lendintr piirdia^iem ot Canadian exports in 1928 
ueie (^einiani, the Xelhei lands, Japan, Helfr'iim, 
Itah, and Australia, in the older named Aitci 
the United States and the United Kingdom, the 
lankiiitr eoimtiies Mipplvin" Caii'ida’a imports in 
llie same 5eai were France, Oerniany, .Lipan, Tlel- 
pinni, Aiponiina, and Biitiah India Canada 
sold 40 7 per cent of hei e\]iorls to ofhei niemliers 
of the Biitisli Kinpire in 1928 and purehased hut 
22 5 ]iei cent of Iier imjioits from them The 
United States and the Ignited Kinpdoni topethei 
took 72 i ]»er cent of the Dominion’s e'cpoits The 
detlaied \aliie of Canadian expoils iiu leased bv 
284 5 per cent between 1914 and 1928 while the 
\oliinie of exports increased by 201 5 jier cent On 
the othei hand, while the declared value of 1928 
imports was 180 pei cent gi eater than iii 1914, 
the actual volume of 1928 impoits was only 151 7 
per cent gieatei 

Finance For the fiscal jcar ending Mar 31, 
1929, the Minister of Finance estimated that 
revenues would total $454,942,000 and cxiieiidi- 
turcs, $385,100,000, leaving an apparent surplus 


of $00,782 000 The deeicase in leveiiiie fioin tax 
and tariff lediirtions anthon/ed in 1028 w^as eal- 
eulateil at about $2") 000 000 The budget estimate 
foi expenditiiies w'as .$370 700 850 Budget es- 
timates foi 1029-30 nmnuiifed fo .$391 507,840 
Despite the fax i eduction, income tax payments 
for the veni 1928-20 weie .$50 422,297, a 5 per 
cent ineiense over those for the preceding veai 
Tax districts w'heie the leeeipts increased weic 
Halifax, Nova Seotid, Afontieal, Quebec, Tor- 
onto, (bitario, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Edmonton, Alberta Decreases 
weie iceoided foi Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Begina, Saskatchewan. Calgarv, Alberta, and 
Vaiieouvei Biitish (’oluinbia Some of the vvest- 
ein declines weie atti ilmted to the cieaiion of two 
additional lax distiicts at Saskatoon and Ed- 
monton 

Customs and excise collections at Montreal 
duiiiig 1928 29 weie $105,462,183, un increase of 
$.5,707,064 ovei the inevioiis veai Foi Toioiifo, 
tliev were $07,050,172, as compared with $63,- 
795,970 for the pi ev ions year Total import duties 
foi 1928-29 ainonnted to $200,470,264 On Mar 
31, 1929, the net ]>uhlie debt stood at .$2,215,504,- 
705, lepicsenting a leduction of $81,345,528 dur- 
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GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
{ThouhnndH of Canndum doHara'\ 


Ordinary receipts 
(Justoms 
Excise 

War tax revenue 
Income lax 

Sales, chei ks, transpor- 
tation, etc 
Miscelliiiu'ous taxes 
Canals 
Post oflic e 

Interest on iii\estnients 
All other 
Special reieijits 
Oidiiiaiv expeiiilituies 
Debt cliuiges 
National defense 
Fensions 

Public works, chargeable 
to income 

Railways and canals, 
ihargoahle to income 
Post office 

Soldiers’ civil riistublish 
ment 

Subsidies to provinces 
All other 

Special expenditures 
Capital exponditun s 
Loans and advanies, non- 
active 

“ Included under ‘‘All othei 


1925- 1926- 1927- 

20. 27, 28, 

actual actual actual 
380,746 308,696 422,718 
127,.i'i'i J 41,969 156,086 
42,924 48,513 57,401 

55,572 47,386 56.571 

98,0‘'7 105,613 90,22.1 

.1,627 3,107 1.5*2 -» 

921 (“) 1,356 

•10,314 29,069 ‘11,561 

8,5 15 8 559 10,9 18 

1.1, .181 14,120 14,156 

‘2,118 1,757 6 925 

,120,660 319,548 116,168 
131,576 120,675 129,8 10 
10,717 13,086 18.155 

37,199 37.90 1 39,778 

13,416 11,178 14,037 

3.018 («) 5.838 

30,500 31,007 31,783 

7,706 6,977 6,959 

12.375 12,517 12 517 

74,111 77 205 77,071 

6,521 4,958 1,161 

16,798 19,559 20.6 16 

II 206 11,569 18,503 


iiig the fiscal year On T)p( .'ll, 102!), the net debt 
wab $2,1.00,21 4, 7!10, as eniiifiated with 2,218,b(U,- 
434 on the Hanie date in 192ft 

111 1927 the national wealth ot Canada was 
.$27,987,000,009 and flic pei -capita wealth was 
$2909, aocoidinff to eatiniates of the Dominion 
Buiean ot Statistics The distribution of the 
national wealth by proviiiees and ])opulution is 
given in the .h o’ Y.ii i table Kigiiros foi the 
Yukon and I'l' \oii''w«-i Teiritoriea liave lieen 
iniipohely omitted Koi hiiames of pioviiiees, stn* 
ai tides on each 


Gross earnings from operation were $227,500,927 
and the operating expenses were $198,046,700 In 
1028 operating revenue totaled $270,031,921 and 
operating expenses, $218,248,343, the net eariiiiigs 
from o])ciation being about $13,000,000 more than 
in 1927. The principal private lailway is the 
Canadian J'aciiio, which in 1927 had a single 
track mileage within Canada of 14,170 miles 
Its gloss earnings from operation in 1929 w'eie 
$209,730,9.')5 and in 1928, .$229,039,297 The op- 
erating expenses, weie $100,.')8(i,4l 1 in 1929 and 
$177,344,34.5 in 1028 Net earnings in 1928 were 
$r>l,«94,4.V3 , ill 1929 they weie $43,144,.'>43 
Cross ie\cnues of all Canadian railways in 1928 
weie $.').)7,703,118, oi 11 6 pel cent liighei than 
in 1927 

Htatisties of the railways m 1913, 1923, and 
1027 aic shown in the accompanying table 

STATISTICS OP RAILWAYS 


Length of line miles 

Length of all tiaiks do 

JjOLomotivcs nuiuboi 

Pabbciigi r LUTR do 

Pieight ttiis do 

Averago capacity 

short tons 
^a^Rcngers carried 

thouRands 
1‘af.sengct miles milhoiiN 
PrcMght carried 

100 short tons 
Toil mill s niilliouh 

Tram miles Ihou sands 
Cai miles millioub 

Ciioss icctipts^ 

$1000 ('nnadiiin 
Passenger seivifc do 

Fl Light hClVKC do 


1913 “ 

102 1 

1927 

'jg..ioi 

39,665 

40,572 

.18,22 1 

51,9 16 

60, .187 

5,119 

6,897 

6,785 

.5,670 

5,696 

6,922 

182,221 

229,614 

220,78 1 

.12 1 

:i6 4 


46, 186 

44,814 

41,840 

1,206 

1,076 

1,051 

106,90 t 

118,‘JOU 

125,967 
.14 901 

2 1,0 1 1 

1 4 068 

67,320 

61 116 


1,59 1 

2,195 


256,70 1 

478 118 

199.061 

7 1, 4 12 

1 74 686 

119,627 

3.19,984 



"War ciuksl June 10 ^Including miser 11 tnoous rt 
ceiptN not show 11 scpaiatclj 

Aceoiding to the Ifatlwaif Age, New Yoik, the 
mileage of new lailwuy lines eonstiueted in 
Canada in 1929 lotaled 841 miles, ,is eomjiuied 


NxVTlONAL WEM/ni OP CANADA, TtY PROVINCES AND POI’UL\TION— 1927 


Prorint c 

Estnnafed 

Estimated 

Pcrcenfat/r 

Pcicentage 


wealth 

poputufwn 

ditilrihutinn 

dtstrihiition 



Jtntf 1, t'>J7 

of pnimlntwn 

of wealth 

Pnnci' Kriuiird Tslancl 

$148 493,000 

80,700 

0 91 

0 55 

No\ii .Scotia 

857,129,000 

543,000 

5 70 

1 10 

Now Brunsmik 

751,818,000 

411,000 

4 12 

2 71 

Quohpp 

6 852 279,000 

2,604,000 

27 16 

21 75 

Ontario 

9.560.775 000 

5,187 000 

1 1 48 

5151 

Mnnitolifi 

I 925, 156 000 

647,000 

6 80 

6 95 

KaRkalohc'M an 

2,998 055,000 

2,2.58 210,000 

8 16.000 

8 78 

10 8 1 

Albortii 

017 ono 

6 48 

8 16 

Bnlish roliimbia 

2 118,651,000 

575 000 

6 04 

8 18 


SliiPPiNO On .Tan 1, 1928, ships on the reg- 
istry of C.iiinda numbered 81.')4, with a tonnage 
of 1,308,000 Foi the fiscal veai ending Mar 31, 
1928, 20,903 seagoing i easels of 2 1, 240,847 tons 
entered and 20 ' ' essols of 23,973,- 

787 tons cleared • ■ , . Vessels in coast- 

wise service and ojierating on rivers and lakes 
broiiglit the total tonnage enteied to 80,308,00.9, 
as compared to 81,211,290 in 1927, and the total 
tonnage cleared to 80,003,348, as compared with 
81,802,749 in 1927 

Railways About one-half of the railway mile- 
age of Canada is ojierated b> the Coveiiiiuent as 
the Canadian National Railways System On 
Jan 1, 1928 tins system had 22,190 miles of line, 
not nil liidiiii.' Ihe Central Vermont Railway 
(4.33 mill' .iiiil the Thousand Island Railway 
(4 0 miles) In 1927 it carried 18,843,062 pas- 
sengers and 60,531,058 tons of revenue freight 


with 722 miles in 1928, an ineicase of approx- 
imately 17 per cent The mileage was greater 
than foi any year since 1014 Most of it ron- 
sisted of blanches or extensions of branches in the 
Rrairie Pioviiices. only a small amount of con- 
st! uetion taking place iii Ontaiio and Quebec 
Of the year’s total, 295 miles weie constructed 
by the Canadian National and .940 miles, by the 
Canadian Pacific 

Tiansfcr from the Province of Allicrta to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways of several lines in northern Al- 
lautu look place during 1929 and the railwavs 
weie merged under one system to be known as 
the Noithcrn Alberta Railways Duiiiig the ses- 
sion of Parliament concluded .Tunc 14, 1929, a 
five-jear branch line programme of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and a three-year branch pro- 
gramme of the Canadian National Railways to 
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coat $50,000,000 and $29,000,000, respectively, 
wore approved The Canadian National Railways 
planned to spend about $50,000,000 on ita Mon- 
ti oal teiminals duiing lOSO-Sfi The laying of 
steel on the new Hudson Ray Railioad was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1020 and the ballasting in 
September The "••bVn -p.?ce marking the official 
completion of i>r iii > 1 . 1 ' was to be driven in 
the spring of 1930, but it was estimated that it 
will lie two or three years befoic docks for the 
aceommudatinn of im .■ ■ vessels, giain ele- 
vators, and other .. the handling of 

grain and cargoes would be 111 opeiation The 
rail wav connects The Pus, noitheiii Manitoba, 
with Fort Cliui chill on Hudson Rav, 400 miles 
away Tt has alicacly made possible the develop- 
ment of a number of laige inineial propeities 111 
noithern Manitoba 

At the end ot 1028, theie weie 04,121 miles of 
sill faced highway in (’sinada, as compared with 
47,411 in 1915 In 1928, 8010 miles of highway 
W’ere winsti noted, ot which 2451 miles were eaitli 
and the leiiiaindei sui faced Kxpcndituie on new 
roads dining the loar was $38,912 020 The total 
evtent of eaitli and hiiifiifed roads was ‘181,977 
miles, of winch 40 pci cent woie in Snhkatclicwan 
An c\pci nnontal fast an -mail scivice between 
ceiitial C'unada and the Atlantic coast was es- 
tablisliod Dec 9, 1029 The new loule links Moiit- 
leal, Quebec, Momton, and Saint John Tn 1928 
there weic 53,777 iinlos of tclcgrajih and cable 
line the giosh reiemieh for tlie yeai totaling 
$14,740,741 and the opeiatiiig expemses $11,047,- 
003 All liguios lepreseiited substantial increases 
o\ei 1927 totals On duly 1, 1929, the Canadian 
National Telegiaphs aiquned and commenced 
opciatjon of the complete land mileage of AVest- 
eiii riijon Telegiaphs in the Maiitmie Piovinces 

ireless and ladio stations in 1928 iniiiibeied 
260,581, nj( hiding 208,420 j»t uate reeening sta- 
tions 'J’lieie weio l,25fl 087 telephones in use in 
1027 Jn 1028 flieio weie 12,478 post oflices 

Goierxmlttt Exeditive jiowei is exeicised in 
the Kings name b\ the fJoieriioi-Oeneial of 
(Sinada, acting tliiongh a icspunsiblc itunisln 
or cabinet Ja'gislatne ]»iiwci is in a Patlianieni 
ol two Houses a Senate and a IToiisc of Com- 
mons, the loniicr (oiisisting of 9t> mcmbcis ap- 
pointed foi life and the Inttei ot 245 monibeis in 
aceoidaiiie with the distiibution act of 1921, 
elected for fixe i cars ( unless soonci dissolxcd) In 
populai Kite, iniludiiig woman sunrage Women 
aie eligible for election to Pailiuiiieiit The («o\- 
einoi-tieiieinl in 1920 x\as Yiscouiit illiiigdoii 
As a result of the election of Sept 14 1926, 
the House of Coniiiioiis was compoHed of the 
following }»arties Libci,ils, 118, l'oiiser\nti\es 
91, Liberal Piogressixes. 11, United Fainieis 
of Albeita, 11, Piogiessjxes, 0, Labor, 3, and 
Independent, 2 The cabinet as foiined on Sept 
25, 1926, 18 ns follows Pi line Minister, Seiie- 
tarv of State foi External Affairs, William 
L>on Mackenzie King, Finance and Receiv'd 
Geneinl, Janies A Kobb, National Defense, Col 
J L Ralston, Pustinustei General, J’etcr J 
Veniot, Soldiers' Civil Reestablishment and 
Piiblie Health, Jainos IT King, iliistice and 
Attorney -General, Einest Lapointe, National 
Revenue, W 1) Eiilei , Mai me and Fishciies, 
Pierre J A Caidm, Secietaiv of State, Fernand 
Riiifret, Railways and Canals, Charles A Dun- 
ning, Tntciioi, Indian Affuiis, and Mines, 
Charles Stewait, Agiiciiltuie, William R 
Motherwell, Public Works, John G. Elliott, 


Trade and Commeice, James Malcolm, Solicitor 
General, Lucien Cannon, Tniniigiatioii and 
Coloniration, Robert Forke, J^abor, Peter Hoe- 
nan, Minister witbout Portfolio, Senator Raoul 
Dnnduraiid 

History 

Widespread optiinisin as to the Doraiuion's 
fiituic, icsulting from a year of unexampled 
prospeiity, was rclleitcd bj the actions of Par- 
liament, wliitli leniained in session fioin Feb 
7 to June 14, 1929 Substantial rediietions in 
taxation wcic piovided for and ambitious pio- 
graiuines of luilway and harbor development 
were appioved Sec Hallways, above Tanff le- 
duetions and de( leases in sales and “nuisance” 
taxes weie expected to 1 educe the leveniie from 
these souices by $25,000,000 during the liscal 
year 102!>-30 I’arliament also handed over to 
the Piairio Piovinces the management of their 
wntei jioweis 

The Liiieral government of Premier Macken- 
zie King, fiiinly seated in power, enacted legis- 
lation lot the icoigani/ation of the fisheries 
sei vices, the estaldisliment of national rescaich 
lalxnatoiies, and the cxtensioii of air-inail and 
steanihlnp soi vices Tt was confronted with va- 
rious internal and external ]itobleins Tlic most 
piessiiig of the lattei involved Canada’s rela- 
tions with the United States, the iioiiiial cor- 
diality ot winch was inipuiicd by the thieat of 
advcise turili legislation b} Congress and irri- 
tations incident to ibohibition cntoi cement and 
the Anglo-American naval contiovcrsy R R 
Bennett, leadei of tlie Conservative Opposition, 
111 a debate on the Kellngg-Rnund Pact, took 
stiong exception to “jingoistic*’ Btutenients of 
(Cl tain Anieiican jiaiicrs, dcrlaiing that when 
“oui great neiglibois talk ot wai against Great 
Rritain, Ihcv should iiiidci stand that they are 
talking also ot war against Canada ” He was 
severely rebuked bv Preniiei King, who affirmed 
hiR iR'lief that the United Slates had signed the 
Kellogg tieatv 111 good faith The statements 
lefeiied to, the Pieniier said, did not waiiuiit 
“the leadei of the Opposition making a |iugo- 
isiie Rjieedi in this Puiliaineiit cabululed to 
tliiow doubt upon the good failli of the neighbor- 
ing Republic ” 

All official protest against the sinking of the 
Canadian ship Vm Wo»r in the Gulf of Mexico 
by a United States Coast (liiaid piohibition pa- 
tiol bout was made bv the Canadian Minister at 
Washington on Apiil 9 On \piil 25, it was an- 
nounced that the (.ISO, wliicli had aioused con- 
siderable icseiitincut in Cnn.ida, would be settled 
by arhitrutiuii The taiifl lontioveisy was ac- 
companied liy jdain iiuliiatioiis that the virtual 
exclusion ot Cunudiun ugiicultural jiroducts 
from Ameiuaii inaikefs sought by ceitain tariff 
revision advocates woiibl be followed by 10 - 
tahatorv tariff nuMsuies against Americaii'mun- 
ufaetuios in the Canadian niaiket The policy 
of the Goveiiinieiit, as stated by James A Robb, 
the Minister oi Finance, was one “of favmiing 
those cnuntries wliicli favoi our piodiicts” The 
(loveiiiinent’s coopciation with the United 
States in the jnoposed St Taiwience Wateivv^ay 
project would depend to a considerable extent 
upon the Aiiiciican Liriff policy, it was indi- 
cated 

The House of Coiiinions on May 20 appioved 
the convention for the preset vatum of Niagara 
Falla, which was signed by lepiescntatives of 
the United States and Canada on January 2 A 
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sign of Canada's growing political independence 
from the mother country was seen in the pro- 
posal by government officials, in connection with 
negotiations foi a new Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion treaty, that Canada substitute her own 
nrhiiiation mnchineiv with the United States 
hir that pioposed in the draft of the treaty 

Towaid fhe end of 1929, the good-will yisit 
of Pioiiiiei Ramsay MacDonald to the United 
States and Canada and the failure of Congress 
to enact tanll legislation duiiiig the special 
session failed liy Piesident Ilooier removed the 
principal sources of nutation between the Do- 
minion and the United States A reciprocal 
1 * I II gi • 1 1 ‘ goicnnng the admission of ci\il air- 
n.i'* Ml' i-siiance of pilot licenses, and accept- 
ance of ccrtificatcH of an worthiness for air- 
craft inipoited us merchandise was concluded 
between the two goveinments in No\einl)ei 

J IT Thomas, meinlicr of the Labor cabinet 
chaiged with the solution of Britain’s unemploy- 
ment inolilein, visited Canada in the fall and in 
conference with government uflicials sought to 
arrange foi nnnngiatioii to Canada fiom the 
United Kingdom on <i gi eater scale, and the 
gi eater use of Biitish coal and manufactuied 
steel Later, a delegation lepieseiiting the (’ana- 
dinn Wheat Pool visitcsl Kngland to discuss a 
moie extensne exchange of (Canadian wheat foi 
British coal 

Negotiations by the western jnoMiiccs for the 
ac(|iiisition of lands and natni«il lesouices 
within then lospcctive boundaiies held bv the 
Pedeiul (loveiiiinent led to a ie\ivn1 dining 
the ^enr of the leligious rontioversy lietween the 
Protestant ])ioMn(cs and Ctilholic Quebec The 
speiitic issue was the insistence by Ficnch- 
Canadiaii Catholic LilM*rals that the teims of 
tiansfer of school lands involved should include 
a clause safeguarding the rights now exeicised 
hv the Catholic h< bools in Alheita The Do- 
minion (loveinnient finally reached an ngref*- 
nient w’lth tlie piovineial goverrinients of Alberta 
and Manitoba wliicli was signed at Ottawa, 
Decembei Ifi, anbiect to ratification bv the Do- 
nimion Pailianiont and the provincial legisla- 
liiies Besides ictnniing to the provinces their 
natural rcsoni ces the agrconient stipulated that 
the annual subsidies fonncrlv leieived by^ the 
proMMces fiom tlie Doniiiiion vveie to eoiitinue 
Tlie national ]>arks in '\lbeitn remain the jnop- 
ertv of the Dominion The influx of Roman 
Catholic ininijgrants into Saskatchewan and a 
dispute involving paiocliial edmation tlieie also 
g.ive use to a stioiig anti Catholic scptimeiit 
whidi found cxpicssum m cnticibin of the King 
goveinmciit as lieing dominated by Catholic 
(^iiel)cc Rectal iniiisin in the scIukiIs was a domi- 
nant issue in the Saskatehew’an election duiing 
the vein, winch lesulted ill a sweeping Conserva- 
tive VJCtOIV 

The seven provinees which have ndo]ited plans 
for tlie sale of liqnoi thioiigh official ehaiuiels 
wcic luiiied in October by Nova Scotia, where 
the jnohibition laws were ic]ieuled in Rejitcmbei 
hv a considerable ina|oiity Piinee Edward 
Tslaiid, which decisively ludnised its prohibition 
act liy pleboscite on July 18, remained the sole 
]no\inee wlieie piuhihition remained in fav'or 
An old-age ]»ensum system, uiidei which the 
provincial and Fedeial goveinments assume 
equal shaies of the burden, went into effect lu 
Ontaiio, Biiiish Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and the Yukon during the year. 


Quebec and the Maritime Provinees refused to 
accede and protested the principle upon which 
payments are being shared as distinctly unfair 
to them. 

CANADA, The Unitted CiiuRcn or Under 
this designation a a-i'-rln »-riv ’ i- firmed in 
1926 by the union of i ■ ( i g'l lm ■ ■ a' Method- 
ist, and Presbyterian churches in Canada; the 
Methodist churches of Newfoundland and Bei- 
muda also were included in the union Follow- 
ing upon the formal eonsuniniation of the union 
June 10, 1926, a total of 600 eoiigi egutions, 
mostly m smaller towns and iiiial districts, 
amalgamated into appioxiniatelv one-half that 
nuinlicr of self-supporting charges The board of 
home missions also established 286 new fields of 
home-mission stains, each of these fields including 
lictwcen three and four places at which public 
worship was inaugurated and rcgulaily con- 
ducted In 1020 nearly 1000 coramuiiities, in 
areas previously unoeeupicd by any church, were 
served During the same jieriod, 376 fields which 
formerly received aid became self-siippoi ting and 
passed off the home-mission list At the end of 
1929, there were 1609 fields iindei the aiispues 
of the Imard of home missions, and 4308 preach- 
ing places in these pustoial ehaiges 

Thiee general eoimeils wcie hold in 1026, 1920, 
and 1928 to forwaid the permanent organisation 
of the church At the third council, held in Winni- 
peg in September, 1028, action w as taken toward 
a strong evangelistic movement picpnratorv to the 
nineteenth eentenaiv of IVntecoht m 1930 The 
foiitth general couiieil w'as to he held in London, 
Out, Septeiulier, 1030 On Dec 31, 1928, thcie 
were 11 confcicnccs, 116 pieshvtench, 017,164 
communicants, an increabc of 40,032 sinre June, 
192’», 406,426 families under ]iastouil eaie, 
1,486,381 persons under pastoinl fate, and 034,- 
432 Riiiidiiv school members, an iiicieaso of 64,- 
940 since the union The model ator of the geiieial 
coiuieil for 1928-30 w^as the Rt Rev William T 
Oiinn, M A , D D the secrctai \ was the Rev T 
Albert Moore, D D ITeadqmirters mo 421 Weslev 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont 

CANADIAN WHEAT POOL See Coopkra- 

TIOW 

CANALS The outstanding event of llie v'c.ir 
in the United States was the foimnl opening bv 
President Hoover of the Ohio River canal izn- 
tioii, a woik which had been under wav for fifty 
veais and had cost sonic $126,000,000 With the 
<*ompletinn of Darn No 63, near (Jrand Cham, 
Illinois, a channel of 0 feet depth hecaiiie avail- 
able from Pitlsbiirgli down Tins last structure 
cost $6 000 000 and is equipped with a lock 110 
feet wide with a lift of 9 feet 

A final decision on the Chicago Diainage Canal 
question was also one of the important events 
of the year Tins decision cmph<isi/ed one of the 
gieatcst sanitation prolilems in the vvoiUl at a 
lime when the city goveinineiit of this gieat 
centre wa i in a deinoruli/ed condition The le- 
sults cannot fail to he of vital intciest to the 
]>iiblie, as well ns to engineers 

In general, the inland waterway situation 
undeiwcnt little change Ambitious sebeines vveio 
being discussed in Belgium but, apparent^ , eco- 
nomic justification was lacking oi unccitnin 
Tianspoiiatiun la a vital factor in modem life 
Theoietically, at least, vvatei tiaiispoiiation 
should be economical Piaetieally, inland canals 
do not attract traffic What is to he the future 
of inland transportation? Pei haps the great Ohio 
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expel iment will throw some light on the eco- 
nomic limits and the limitations of canal devcl- 
ojimcnt At present, the future is uncertain and 
prospects of a canal revival far fiom bright ex- 
cept in the niiiids of those enthusiasts who re- 
fuse to consider economic limitations 

Omo River Canalization Tlie canalization of 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to its junction 
with the Mississippi at Cairo, 9(58 miles, was 
completed during the year and formally inau- 
gurated by Fiesident Hoovci The river is now 
open to boats of 9-foot diaft foi its entire length 
This great woik is not only of great magnitude 
as an nccoinplishmeut, but also of gieat impoi- 
tance in the pioblcm of inland tianspoitation in 
the United States Millions of public funds have 
been wasted in Aineiicj, due to the activities of 
canal enthusiasts who have managed to secuie 
the coiistiuction ot inland watciways in loca- 
tions wheie even the most casual economic stud- 
ies lAOuld have shown that these piojccts wcic 
doomed to iailuie The gieat Ohio expei iment 
will be watched with iiiteicst It any inland 
wateiway can be successful, this gieat tiailic 
artery in the heait of the nation should ccitainly 
prove a su<‘ccss The JCmjinecnng Sam-Rtcord 
(Mew \oik) obsened 

Wheie tlie points of oiiKiii and distribution of freight 
are both on the bume wutdwai, as in the case of much 
of the coal and coke movi'inent on the Ohio, watei is 
ideal fni the shipment ol bulk coininoditieh, especially 
where the time factor ib not important And nhore the 
jioiiit of oiigin of the hulk commodity like btcsil is on a 
viuternu> which provides a long haul to a puiut of traub- 
bhiprnciit, Ub with btuul coming down the Ohio to points 
on the lower MibUbbippi, u waterway ulbu piesents a dih- 
tmet advantage Nowadays, howevei, the elomints of 
timo and certainly of movement as well us the cost of 
tidiis shi|i])iiig fiom watii to rail arc factors working 
against tho use ot inland waterways it a general 
fi eight buhincfah doeb not (li>N(lop on tho Ohio with all 
the advantages whidi it po-sessob, any scheme to con 
btiuit other waturwuvs piiinaiily for that puipobu may 
as well be abundonid " 

In the Inland Watonvcijs Coriioiatioii 

was cicuied bj uii act ol Cougicss Its object was 
to dcmoiibtiate the value ol trunspoi tatioii on 
the navigable rivcis ol the Mississippi Valley 
The eiiliie slock of th(> coipoiatioii is ownicd by 
the (.Joveiiiiiiciit and it i-< headed by Maj Gcii 
A Q Ashhiiiii, who states, '*Uur ])ioblcm was 
to show once and foi all that iiiiaiid ti aiisjioi ta- 
tioii was ecoiiomicallv snnnd and could be used 
to bung about cheaju'i tiuiispoitatioii witiiout 
huitiiig the rail liiiih" \s Pusideiit Coolidge 
said at the time, "Oiii whole lUU-year-old poliey 
of developing navigable «-tieam8 at tiemeiidons 
cost was eithei u pieie ol iiieoiieeivable and colos- 
sal foil}, Ol else we as a jieople hud been iii- 
exeusubly lemiss in taking advantage of out op- 
poi tun 1 lies ” 

Thus, the gieat Ohio eonsti uetioii expeiinient 
lias been made into .i complete opeiutiiig ex- 
pel iment the oiguni/atioii ot tins eorpoia- 
tioii and the lutuie ot iiilund ti uiispoi tatioii iii 
the United States will depend in laige measuie 
on the success of this magiiiliceiit vciituie 

Tiik CiiicAcio J)rainauk Canal A most iiii- 
[loilaiit dceisioii in the long-disputed piobiem of 
the diveision of wutei by Chicago lioin Lake 
Mulligan foi diaiiiage pui poses, was handed 
down h> the Supieinc Couit in Jauuuiy, 1929 
The eouit held tliat the Wai Depaitmeiit could 
giant to Chicago divoisiou lights only sullicieut 
to piovide sulhcieiit watei for navigation m the 
Chicago canal and appointed Judge Charles K 
Uugbes as siieeial master to make recommeuda- 


tioiiH as to the eonditioiiB which Chicago must 
follow in carrying out this decision The En- 
gvneervnif "hi ews-Rtvord observed that “save for 
the final action ol the com I in Miiifli** nj or 
I'liMlifv II g his leeumincndations, till I", ig,. , i is 
ovci llie case had been in the touifs lor some 
twenty-five yeais and was outlined in the 1928 
Year Book 

Judge Hughes limited the ultimate div^eision 
by Chicago to 1500 cubic feet of vv,itei pci sec- 
ond and allowed 9 yeais as the time within which 
this limit must be reached In 1929 tlie iSaiiitury 
Distiiet of Chicago was diverting some 10,000 
second-fcct ot wafer by means of which the 
sewage ol Chicago was laiiud thiough the diaiii- 
age canal into the upjiet Mississippi. \\ itli this 
divcisioii reduced to 1500 second-feet, Chuago 
will now have Lo build sewage-ticatmeiit woiks 
which will lai exceed any such coiistiuction the 
woild has ,vet known 

“Phjsiculiy and technically,” the Jhigincci mg 
XiiLH-Reiord states, “this is teadily jiossibie 
Financially, it is well within the capacity ot a 
city ot seveial millions The leal task — and it 
18 one ot tiemendi ■ ’» — is goveniineii- 

tal leforni and ■ ■ ■ » ndnniiistiation ” 

There is a ioiu])lete lack ot coulidciicc on the ])ait 
of the eiti/cns ot Chicago in the piesoiit govuiii- 
iiieiii, alleged to In* “deeply iiitienched in eoiiuj)- 
tioii ttiul inelhciemy ” \oteis have refused to 
uiitlioi i/e new bond issues, tiiMition is in a mud- 
dle, the “siluaiion is without paiallel in the his- 
toiy of dties” Obviously, Chicago faces u 
tieiiioiidoiis i>iohlem, but one which she has 
hi ought oil lieiself thinugh uineasonable delay 
and peisistent attempts to evade liei lespon- 
sibilities 

^^ELLA^D (*ANAL A \oiy coin])lete senes ol ur- 
tiilcB di -III' I'lj this gieat Canadian in i!i , liikii g 
was ] lib -'mI 111 the penodical, 

(l^ondun) duiing the year The impoitance and 
economic possibilities ot the woik were discussed 
111 the 1928 Vk-vr Book Bee Wkixanh Canal 

Nicaragua Canal Agi tatioii for a ship canal 
oil the old Nicaiugua loutc uaihcd a point wheie 
an appiopiiation had heen made ioi piclimiuaiy 
suiveys foi this canal While iiathc thiough the 
Panama Canal continued to glow, its capacity hud 
not bet'll leached and may be coiisidciably iii- 
cicuscd by additional icseivoii and lock consti ac- 
tion The Nuaiagiia piojcel was, theiefoie, a 
development toi the Inline with no immediate 
piospocts ol iiciive coiistiuction being uiidei- 
takeii Bee Panamv Cxnaj , Smlt Btl Marie, 
Canale ai', Ble/ Canai 

CANARY ISLANDS A gioup of small is- 
lands oil the iioiUiwesi coast ot Aliica, he- 
loiiging to Bpuiii Aiea, 2810 sijuaie miles, 
population, Jan 1, 1928, estimated at 5J1,5JJ 
The capital is Baiita Cm/ de Teneiifte, with lui 
estimated pojiuldtioii in 1928 ot .'>4,504 The next 
laigest city is Las Palmas, with a population oi 
09,080 ill J928 The Iniiveisity ot Seville iiiaiii- 
tuiiis an educational establishment in the Cauai- 
ics and IS 111 chaige ol highei education 'i'hcie is 
ic'gulai steamship coinmuiiuatioii with Bpain 
The isluiidh uic uiidei tlie admiiiisti ation of coii- 
tinciital Bpain thiough a local goveiiioi 

CANBERRA. 'Fhe new Fedeial capital of 
Austialia Bee AiiSTRAIIa 

CANCER liiudiation tieutment is considered 
at great length by Fiof 11 llolthnsen iii the 
Deutsche mcdtztntschi, 15 ochcus(hnft tor Beptein- 
ber 6. Theic lias been an ebb and flow m medical 
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attitude toward thiH Bub|ect, the optimism of 
oaily years having given way to disapiiointment, 
while niimeioiis impiovenientn in technique have 
piodueed a more tnvoiable oiitlcHik A jiletiiora of 
detail has been built iij) in wdiieh the location of 
the niUHS, dohagc, ciKijieratiori W'lth otliei ineas- 
ures, etc plav a ma]oi lole At present, we seek 
to know the status of partuular t\pes of cancer 
under irradiation treatment The beat results are 
obtained in cancel of the cervix iiteii, for they 
have been at least equal to those of tlic knife and 
not a tew inoperable cases also are cuiable In 
cancer of the bieast, inadiatiori cannot supplant 
the knife and is beat used after surgical removal 
to complete the cure and jirevent recuirencc 
In the great gioi. • ■ ’.i _ cancer of the stom- 

ach, u'sojihugus, ■ ■ I can etlect little Ua- 
diuiii IS inclicatod only in certain HU])eiticial 
forms of caiuci to which access la readily ob- 
tainable and hence no lea] comparison can lie 
instituted with more general resources like lont- 
gen lays and the knife, to which must lie addeil 
the gieat seaicity of the substance In discussing 
uiadnitioii us a geneial measuie, we cannot be 
guided by the results of a few specialists but 
must follow those of the .iieiiii.'e mdiologist 
Pkoonobis Dr M J "inciiicl.', a radiologist 
of New York, wntes a pajicr with this title for 
Radiology for September Despite all of the iin- 
pro\emcntB in surgical techniques foi the past 
quarter-century, the mortal itv of cancel shows no 
f‘hange for the better, and the disease is on the 
increase lC\eri the figures in the most fa\oiaI)le 
types of ciincei foi early siiigery do not show the 
anticijiated impnnenieiit True surgical cures 
are often oiih palliative for late recurrence sets 
111 Advances in surgical technique too often in- 
volve wider excisions of a crippling iiatuie On 
the other hand, in the iriadiation treatment of 
cancer, we see actual gam from yeai to veat and 
in the radiosensitive group of cases results are 
often all that could lie asked for There is like- 
wise piogress ot a sort in intcMnal tieatmeiit, 
notably in chemothei apv , and when to surgerv 
arc conioiiicd the lesiilts of inadiation and other 
plans of tieatinent, the figures foi certain caii- 
(‘ers — ^iiotabh those of the cervix — show distinct 
gain The fact that about tin ee-ioui ths of all 
cancel jiatients present themselves at a pciiod 
too advanced for ladual suigery is alone sufli- 
ciciit to eliinuiute siirgeiy as a routine remedy 
The only solution is coopeiation bctwi*en sur- 
geon, radiologist, and intcinist, to whom is to 
be added, of course, the pathologist Until such 
cooidinatioii is the rule, we n(>ed not expec't 
jirogress in cancer therapv 
The Lead Trevtaient In speaking of the lead 
treatment, it slionld always be borne in mind 
that it IS ic'gaided merely as an accessory to the 
X-rav lieatmciit of cancer An account of the 
s\mposiuiii on this siibjcn-t before the Uongiess 
of Iladiology (1028) ap]>eais in full in the Jour- 
nal of the Ameriiun Methral Aftsociation for 
January 5 and 12 In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the leading of a niiinber of pa]ieis, the 
members agieed that lead was too toxic for rou- 
tine use although there was considerable ditler- 
ence of opinion as to w'hich prepaiation was the 
salest It IS desirable and not beyond possibility 
that an ideal lorrn of lead may bo discovcied 
which will confe^r the benefit inheient in the 
metal without the risk of lead poisoning Nearly 
everyone who has made trial of the treatment 
has experienced some good results, and not a few 


individuals were busy who owed their usefulness 
to the combined treatment Several would have 
it that the lead tieatment be tested without ir- 
radiation, foi wuth the combined ini‘thod it is 
difficult to apportion credit This step it was 
difficult to take, lest the patient be depiived of 
some of the benefit of the lays and not a few 
cases have been treated by lead alone with re- 
sults inferior to those of the combined method 
Doubtless many c>anceis remain quite insensitive 
to the action of lead and in this group it is folly 
to pel severe 

A STAnill/FD AND HARMLESS C0I,L01DXL DkAD 
It has hc'en conceded by niaiiv authorities tliat a 
liarmlehs form of lead which retains its thera- 
peutic power over cancer holds out greater ])rom- 
ise of cure than any drug vet thought of I’rofes- 
sor Loicm/iin, a biocheiiiist of the Umveisity of 
Milan, claimed such a discwery for himselt (see 
Journal of the Ametcian Medical Association for 
Feliriiary 2, p 40J) lie added to the ]»8ueclocol- 
loidal solution which has passed ioi a gcmiiinc 
colloidal preparation, as prejiared electrically, 
traces of sodium thiosulphate in ebiimiiig that 
this substance antagoni/cs the tendency of the 
holutioii to decom]>usc with foiiiiation of toxic 
lead compounds The result is a pci feet ly stable 
(‘olloidal solution liee fioni toxicity Jt can be 
iiijected 111 amounts thiitv fold gieatei than 
the doses used by Blair Bell and without jiroduc- 
ing any changes in the oiganism A nuinbci of 
siiigeons tested the prepaiation in the dinic and 
found it innocuous Seveial cases ol cancel had 
lK*eu treated with remarkable benefit, but the 
author was satisfied to elaiin that he had made 
available for all a safe piepaiation of lead for 
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CANDY, I 'H ii A'ai I E OF See boon and 
NllTRITTO^ 

CANE SUGAR See Suovk 

CAFE COLONY. See Caff op (loon Hope 
Provini’E 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE One 

of the foiii original ]>io\iiices of the Union of 
South Aiiica, the southeiiiiiiost province of the 
Union, fornieily known as Cape (Viloiiy or the 
Colon} of the Cape of (food Hope Capital, Cape 
Town Area, 27b,.’).‘lfi squaie miles, population 
at the (ensiiB of 1J»21, 2 781, >42, of whom only 
(ia0:i27 were Kuiopcans On , I line .10, 11)28, the 
total population was oflicially estimated at 
3,0:i5,802, including 728,1/50 Euiopeiins, 1,782,- 
234 Bantus, 7901 Asiatics, and 517,418 of mixed 
and othei origin The census oi 1!)20 showed 
700,137 Euiopeaiis 

The total population at the eensus of 1911 was 
2,504,90 ■) The chief towns with then white 
])opulation 111 1920 weie Cape Town, 130,508, 
Kimberley, 17,268, Port Eli/nlx‘th, 33,371, East 
London, 23,210 The movement of iKijiulatioii in 
1927, so fai as registeied was Europeans, biiths, 
44,347, deaths, 10,027, iiiniiiages, 15,022 For 
noii-Euro|)eaiis it w’as births, 51,077, deaths, 45,- 
219, iiiaiiiages, 10,972 In 1927 there W'cie 2400 
white schools, with J3S,4(i3 pupils and 4009 na- 
tive schools, with 182,937 pujnls The state ex- 
peiidituie lor education was £3,240,918 Thcie 
was a univeisity at ('ape Town with 190 teach- 
ers and 1770 Btiiclcnts in 1927 The trade betw^een 
the pi ov nice and the United Kingdom in 1928 
was Imports into the United Kingdom tioin 
the province, £15,540,238, expoits from the 
United Kingdom into the province, £13,953,378 
The chief exports to the United Kingdom were 
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wool, mohaii, huleft and Hkins, corn, and foailioiK, 
the chief iinpoits from the United Kingdom weie 
cotton and woolen goodn, tnaclnneiy, iron and 
Htecl goijds, and papei Tlie administiator of the 
piovince in 1029 wa^. A P J Fouiie Sec South 
Africa, Union of 

CAFE VEBDE (vflrd) ISLANDS. A group 
of 14 islands ofT the western coast of Afiiea 
belonging to Portugal Aica, HTo squaio miles 
pojnilation at the census of 102R, i:il,147, of 
whom .'>0,0.'! 1 weie males The chief produets aie 
sisal, castoi oil, coflee, mustaid, binndy oranges, 
and liides A sniull iiiilitaiv foire is inaiiitained 
on the islands The eslimated jiuhlic levenue in 
102(» 27 was 17 ,>j() 4,81.'> escudos and the ex- 
]>endituie, I7,111,b!)0 escudos Inipoits in 1027 
aniounted to 00,012,010 escudos and e\]>uits to 
t'j.OKi 420 CHCiidos (the escudo had an excliange 
\ahic of .‘}t0 0447 in 1028) The cliief poit is Pis- 
sau The administintion of the islands is in the 
hands of a go\einoi \ihose seat is at Piaia, the 
cu]>ital 

CAPITAN, Lous Fieiuh archieologist and 
Anici if anist, died Sept 1, 1020. in Pans, wheie 
he uas hoin on Api 10, 1S’)4 lie had a lueilical 
diploma and was a membei of the Academy of 
Medicine, but he did not piiiftife this ptofes- 
sion Ills lite woik was the investigation of 
eaih piehistoi>, including that ot the Vmeiieas 
lie began his (.neei as an •! g » •. i\ 

hibiling his collections at (!■• I'li'i I xp •■'■••ii 
of 1878 Tie continued collecting in this field 
lliioiighoui his life, and at his death lelt the 
giealei pail ot his malciial as a legacy to the 
Flench \ational Museum at St (leTiiiain Attei 
180;i he s])ent iniuh time in the investigation 
of Flench caveiiis and helped to iiitiodiice the 
sliatigiupliic nifdliod of debus excavation and 
a tc<hni(|uc foi dec iidiei iiig and cojiving engiav- 
ings and paintings ]ii(>s(>ived on cave walls 
In 1800 he was elected piotessor of piehistoiii 
antliiopfdogv’ at the j^cole d’Antliiopologie, and 
111 1008 he bcfame Loubat piofcssoi of \mcii- 
tan aiclneologv at the (’oll^ge do France Ills 
wiitings which aie foi the most ])ait liagmeii- 
t.MV articles and Miniiiiaiies, deal mainh with 
the I’alacditbic arts and iiiclustiies of the Old 
Woilcl and with both Pabeolithic and Neolithic 
topics in Amei ica He was also a IcM'tuiei and one 
of the last of the distinguished gic>u]i of scientists 
who flist made the model ii woild acciuainted with 
Pabeolithic man lie was an ollicci of the Ja-gioii 
of lloiioi 

CABBOLOY. See Chlmistuy, Indi strial, 
iiiidci \rir illoi/s 

CABINTHIA. A jiioviiice of the Republic of 
Austiia, formeilv a ciownland of the Austio- 
Hiiiigaiian Fmpiie Aiea, .3080 scjuaie miles, 
])opu]ation at the eerisus of 1923, .370,748, as 
cf)ni|iaied with 390,200 in 1910 Carintliia, in 
1 tl2.3, had 07 per cent of the total population 
of Austna Caiutal, Klugenfurt, with a popula- 
tion in 1923 of 27,42.3 

CABLETON COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution of higher leaining in Noithfield, Minn, 
toiindcd in 1800 and i .iii‘i.i.i.iii- icdutiona of 
coopeiation with the Uoiigic'gatioiial, Baptist, 
and Pioteatani K|)is(upal chin dies 'Jlie enioll- 
meiit foi the autumn of 1029 was 8.13 Theic were 
Oh faciiltv membei s The cuidowmcmt amountcul 
to $2,177,897, and the total income foi the jeai 
was .$743 083 Iheie weie 91,300 voluniea 'and 
30,000 jiampbletR in the libiary Piesideiit, Doii- 
alcl .Tohii Cowling, Ph D , D D , LL.D 


CABNALT, WiiJiAM Henry Araeiican sur- 
geon and univeisitv professoi, died in New 
Haven, Conn, July 17, 1929 Born in Friends- 
ville, Pa, Aug .3, 18.30. he was giadnated from 
the Collc'ge of Physicians and SiiigeoiiH, Col- 
umbia I'liiversity, m 1801 Aftei |naeticing in 
iNrcwv Yoik, 1801-00, lie studied HUigeiy in Ci*r- 
inaiiv until 1874 I* ' • ' the I'liitecl 

StatcH, he joinc‘d th ^ i ’ as lecturer 
on ophthalmologv and otology, 1870 79, uh pio 
fcBsoi of those sub]ects, 1879 81. and as profes- 
soi of the ]iiiueip1es and practice of singeiv, 
Jioni 1881 until made piofessor enieiitiis in 
1907 Cntil about two vears Udore his death, 
Di Caimalt maintained a jirivate piaetice in 
Xcwv Haven, being coii»ultiiig suigeoii at the 
^ew Haven Hospital He seived ns )iii>hideiit of 
the (leiieial Hospital Society of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut State Medical Socicdy, 1904, and 
the Ameiican Single al Association, 1907 

CABMAN (WiLMAXi) Buss Canadian poet, 
died June 8 1929, in New Haven, Conn He was 
bom in Fi cdei ic*ton, B, on \pr l.i. 1801, and 
waH giacliiateil fioin the Univeimty of New 
Biiinsvvitk, iisoiving tlie All degiee there in 
1881 and the A M in 1884 He also stiidied at 
the Univeisit.v of lulinbiiigb and at Haivuicl, 
uftei which he lead law lot two vc‘nis Dunng 
1890-92 Ml Caiman was ofliee cslitoi of The 
IndipnuUni in Nc‘w ^oik Citv and in 1891 edi- 
toi ot The (^hup Hook in Boston He also taught 
and piac‘ticc‘d engnieeiing It is, Jiowever, ns 
jioet and lisduiei that he is host known His 
Inst book of poc'tiv was Lou Tidt on (hand Ptc 
(189,1) and Ins last, B ild (luidni (1929) Among 
Ins otliei books aie Pipts oj Pan (Nuinbc'rB 
1 2 {, 4, HM)2-0,")) , Pjtlwis fioni 1 agaUmdia 

(1912), Apul .Ins (1910), Pat Hotisonk 
(192")) In 1921 the Canadian Aiithois As- 
sociation ciowmsl Mi Caniian Canada's ma|or 
poet, and in 1928 he was aw aided the Lome 
Pieice Medal of the Royal Society ot Canada, 
the highest literal v distinct ion in that lountiy 
Bisaiise of hi^ Amciicaii dc^scsuit and long lesi- 
deiice theie, the Lhnteil States also claims 
him 

CABNEGIE COBPOBATION OF NEW 
YOBK J'.stahli*'hi‘cl bv \ndu*w C'aiiiegic in 
1911 , this i‘ui|K>iatiun was foinuxl tor tlie ad- 
vaiiccmieiit and dillusion of knowli‘dge and un- 
di‘i standing among the pcsqde of the United 
Stales, ('un.icla, and the Biitisli colonies Its 
total endow mc'iit is ujipioxiniately .$ 135 ,UOO,OOU, 
of whieb .*I^ 1 U, 09 (),() 0 () is applicable elsewhere 
than in th(‘ United States 'I be income only is 
subject to the disposal of the tiustc*cs The pio- 
gi amine of the c oi poi .it ion in 1929 was ccineeined 
ehielly with lihiaiv seiviee, the jdace of the arts 
in Amencun Iite, adult csliication, sciimtific re- 
Hc>aich, piotessors’ aiiiinities, and educational 
studies 

While the ehaiter ot the eoiporatiou affords 
a libel al elioiee ot methods by which it may 
piocc>ed, the jioliey jmismsl fiom the outset by 
its foiiiiclei, and l.itei atllieied to by its trustees, 
has fcdloweil a detinite pniKi])le The coi])ora- 
tioii has eoiieeivc'd its lunciioii to he not that of 
an opeiating ugenew in itself hut lather that 
of an ageiicv (haigcnl with the duty ot studying 
and estimating those toiec's and institutions that 
make foi the advunieineiit and dillusioii of 
knowledge am! i.i.ib ' -^llld!llg in Hu nieas speci- 
fied and of .iidij II I -I ill.•l•!■. i. M- 111 such 
measuie as may be possible within the income 
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of the corporation, liaviiig caie always to the 
fact that the income of this endowment is to be 
a liquid asset for each generation 

Should the tiustces of today fail to use the 
funds for iruitful pin poses, the tiustees of the 
next generation will have the same power foi 
usefulness that liclonged to their piedceeshois 
and may be inoie foitunatc in its exercise 
In 1920, as in the previous year, approximately 
two-thirds of the annual inemiie of the eoipora- 
tioii was devoted to a i eduction of unpaid obli- 
gations, which on Sept 1, 1929, amounted to 
251,4.')4 The aiinuul uqioit of the piesident, 
Fredeiiek 1* Jxe]ipel, showed that duiiiig the 
fiscal yeai 1928-21) the sum of $7,729,750 was 
appiopiiated toward libiaiy seiviee ( $445,.100 ) , 
the eneouiageineiit of adult education uetivitus 
($100,250), tlic suppoit oi national oigaiii/u- 
tioiis 111 the field of fine aits and of dejiaitnieiits 
of aits 111 colleges and univeisitics and of ju ej- 
ects foi appieciation of ails and 

music , , the suppoit of educational 

and scientific studies, icseareli, publications 
($557,700), geneial interests including the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace ($779,- 
300), and annuities lor piofessois ($5,400,000) 
Fiom tlie income of its $10,000,000 iund, the 
coipoiation continued its live-yeai piogiamme in 
Jiiitish Afiica, involving a total of $500,000 
Scientific lesearcJi, aid to , I canes Schools, ex- 
change of educational visits, and libiaiy seivice 
were included in the ’ ■ / huh was tal- 
lied on largely thioug ' 1 '^ « local bodies 

It also aided vaiioiis educational ciitei puses in 
C'anada, Australia, and New Zealand The eor- 
poiatiuii made scholaiship giants ior giaduate 
study by piospective college teachers of the aits 
and by qualified students ut libiaiy hLieiuc Jt 
continued to support vaiious imjioitai'l pM>iMt«, 
such as lescaich in puiificatum of iii^ii'mi, in 
vestigation of higli-fiequeiiiy lays of cosmic 
oiigiii, cooperative leseaich iii pyoiihe .1 and otti- 
seleiosis, and study of the l•••( 1 1 ( |)'i'.i'y f • in- 
fectious diseases Vaiious - n 'c- 'O'lUi ii by 
the American IJistoiical Absoeiatioii, the Alod- 
eiii Language Association, the Institute of 
Ecoiioniics, and the Ameiican Law Institute weie 
continued thiougli the ycai 

'Phe tiustees of the coiporatioii in 192f) weie 
.lames Pertiam, Nicholas Muriay Hutler, l^ouise 
M Caiiicgie, Joliii J Caity, Samuel Haiden 
Church, Hubert A Franks, VVilham J Holland, 
Henry James, Frederick P. Kcppcl, Husaell C 
Ijcflingwell, .John C Merriam, Juiiii A Poyntoii, 
Ileniy is Piitchett, and Elihu Hoot Ullueis of 
udininistiatiou weie Elihu Hoot, chan man of 
the boaid, Hubert A Flanks, vice chan man and 
treasurer, Frederick P. Ixeppel, president, James 
Beitiaiii, secietary, and Hobeit AJ Lestci, as- 
sistant to the piesident The hcadquartcis aie 
located at 522 Fifth Avenue, JSew Yoik City. 

GABNEGIE FOUNDATION FOB THE 
ADVANGEMENT OF TEAGHING, The A 
foundation established by Aiidiew Carnegie on 
Apr lb, 1905, when lie placed an endowment ol 
$10,000,000 111 tiust with 25 trustees, mostly 
presidents of univeisities and colleges, for the 
purpose of encoui aging higher education in the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, chiefly 
by pioviding retiiing allowances for teachers iii 
univeisitics and colleges and pensions for their 
widows The foundation was incorporated by Act 
of Congress in 1900 Its resouices were inci eased 
by a further gift of $5,000,000 from Mr. Carne- 


gie 111 1908, and by appiopiiatioiis of $1,250,000 
in 1913 and $12,000,000 in 1918 from the Carne- 
gie Corporation, which Mr Carnegie established 
111 1911 At the completion of its twenty-fourth 
year in 1929, the foundation hud endowments 
and accuinulalcd leseives amounting to $32,- 
257.000, and had distiibuted $18,817,000 in re- 
tiring allow'ances and pensions to 1100 fcachers 
and 000 widows, chiefly thiough 72 associated in- 
stitutions, selected beiause of then educational 
excellence The foundation publishes extensive 
annual rejioits, which deal with m.iny educa- 
tional probleni. Its division of educational iii- 
quiiy, established in 1913, has issued a scuie of 
cxmipteheiisive bulletins, dealing with medical, 
legal, engiiieei iiig, dental, and vueatioiial educa- 
tion, the tiaiiimg oi teaclieis, intei collegiate 
athletics, and kindled subjects In 1929 piclini- 
inary' aiinounceiiieiits weie issued coiieciiiing the 
initial icsults of a eumpi ehensive study of the 
lelatioiis between schools and colleges in Peiin- 
sylvuiiia Di. liciiiy Siiiitli Pritchett is piesident 
and Clyde Fuist, secietuiy The headquai tei s are 
at .522 Fifth Avenue, New \oik City See Uni- 

VKUSITIES AND COLI.EUEb 

GABNEGIE INSTITUTE, Pittsbuugii See 
^\jiT ExiiiiuTiONS, Art Museums 

GABNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY A noiiseetanmi institution foi technical 
cdiictition at Seheiilcy Paik, Pittshuigh, Pa, 
iotiiided in 1909 The eiiiollniciit foi tlic autumn 
of 1929 was G494, ineludiiig 2472 legistered in 
the legulai day eouiscs ami 4022 in the evening 
courses Foi the suiiimei session, 754 students 
weie eiuolled The faculty of 1929 iiumhcied 
.348, of whom 220 weie on full time and 122, on 
ait time. The endowment of the institution was 
15,900,099 and the aiinii.il ineonie $7i)4,000 
(not including student fees) The institute has 
a canqius blanch of the Cainegie Libiaiy ut 
Piitsbuigh, winch has 4.50,000 volumes Presi- 
dent, Thomas Stuckhani Hakei , Ph D , LJj 1) , 
Sc \) 

GABNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON. An • > Ml 'ouiided iii 1902 to 

“eiicouiage bioi. . ,i luvcsiigutioii, re- 

seaich, and discoveiy and the upplieation of 
knowledge to the impiovement of mankind ” The 
lesults of its ■ ‘ „ i‘ • - aie made known 

thiough the scientific jouinals, the iiistitutioirs 
I car Book, a senes ut motiogi aphs which it 
issues, and other regularly established channels 
Huiing 1929 the executive cummittee authorized 
the publication of 1.3 volumes at an aggiogate 
CHitiiuated cost of $85,250. Among these weie 
Eutoptan Treaties Beaivtig on the History of the 
(jmted atates and Its Dependencies, I6o0 to 161)1 
(vol ill), by Fiances G. Daveiiiiort, Cor- 
respondence of Andrew Jackson (vol iv), by 
John S Bassett, Btudxes in Comparative Seis- 
mology Earthquake Conditions in Chile, by 
Bailey Willis, Bace Crossing in Jamaica, by 
Chailcs B Daveiipoit and Moiris Steggerda, The 
Hydrostatic rneumatio System oj Certain Trees 
Movements of Liquids and Cases, by D T. Mac- 
Dougal, J B Overton, and Gilbert M Smith, 
and Blant Competition: Analysis of Community 
Function, by Frederic E. Clements, John E. 
Weaver, and Herbcit C Hanson 

The twenty-fifth aniiiveisary of tlie founding 
of the Carnegie Institution was obscived in 1929, 
the initiation of specially organized activities 
in the biological sciences being celebrated through 
the department of genetics at Cold Spring Har- 
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hoi on Mm 3] nnd in\('stipition«« in the field of 
phyHjetil seieneeH hein^ eiii|iliusi/L‘d hv uiili/ation 
of the \isil of the ship ('arm (f if to Ran Fiantiseo 
ilaihoi on Aiisrnsi 2h Dining t]ii> \eai, a fiindn- 
inonfal stiid\ e\])iessin*f one of the nioHt iiileiest- 
11 )^ ])hHHeH of woik of the jJeophvsK.i] hilKiiafoiv 
was initiated thioii^h the speet]os(n[)ie iineHti- 
^ation ot elements pieseiit in Haines issiiiiif' fiotii 
a 1i\in^ \oleano, the in\ estimation was conducted 
h\ ])i K <1 Zies on IMount Kao('n» in eastein 
lava Aiiothei eoiitiihntion to the 
lahoiaton was thioiimh tlie eiiiise of the Suh- 
inaiine S il o\ei selected aiciis in the (fiilt of 
MeNKo, the (.iaiihhean Sea, and ]ioitions ot the 
Koiith Atlantu, made ]ioshdile li> the (s»o)H‘iatiun 
of th(‘ r S 'Naw Depai tinent , it fiitnislied an 
iinpoitant hodv of data lui intei pietation of 
the composition slim tine, and in< identallv ot the 
liistoiv ot ciustal nioveinents in the initei legion 
oi the eat 111 

(>])poi tnnitv ioi (‘\]i.insioii of the leseareh 
]nomiainnie in the depai tinent ot enihi vtdocrv was 
ni.nh* possililc h\ tlie extension of 

lahoiatoiv latilities plae(‘d at tlie i list it lit ion’s 
disposal li\ The .lolins Hopkins Univeisitv Oiit- 
standinm m tins field was the woik of l)i J^ewris 
and ])i (iiemoiv in olitaininm an excellent lecoid 
of nioveimmt in the developing nianiiiialiaii (‘<>m 
In siniilai niaiiiiei the loopeiative leseaieh of 
l)i llemslnt and l)i Itiddle on the lehitioii ot the 
tlivioid to nietaholisni tout limed to tuinisli an 
exteptional view ot tlie lelation lictweeii devel- 
o])nient as initiaiinm tliKiumh tin hasn elements 
oi heieclitv and Hu* inlineines .iiisinm fioni (he 
mlaiids ol inteinal se<ietion 

|)evelo|iineiit of the vein's piomianime ot ie 
seaidies (entiiii!; upon the studies m Middle 
Ainenean aiehaidomv involved loopeiation ot 
such ameiK les as would he leipiiKsl to m''** tiot 
ineieh the Iiistoiv id <nltnn* in the Middle 
Anieiicaii legion lint to olitain with sm h data an 
iiiidei standing of i elatioiiship ladween the se 
<pieini> «d events m tl'c Mava aiea and lie* histon 
(d (lilt 111 al develo|inient in Aiiieitc.i The ]iio- 
miarninc invtdved intensive studies of Mava 
, iiiitiatinm at hotli the latei and 
• s (d the known hisluiieal s(*i les The 

execptionallv inteiestiii^ woik (d Kail Moiiih 
at ('hnheii It/a in Vneatan, as illiistiated hv the 
sfndv of the Teiiijile of the Mai inns, was haaed 
upon invi'stimat ions at the l.iti'i end ot Mava 
histoiv At the eailiei end id the sequence in 
vestij>ations hv Olivei (J Kicketson di . weie 
eondmted at the site of raxaetnn iii tlnateniala, 
the eailu'st dated Mava ( itv The disioveiies al 
the lattei place had except lonal inteiest in tlie 
Imht ol sioniHc.int leseaidies which weie earned 
out in middle Mexuo hv the Mexican (tovei nnieiit 
and hv vaiioiis institutions tioni Mexuo and 
(dhei coiintiies 'I'liese studies in tiiiii, W'(*ie 
coiisideied in the limht ot the invest iviit ions of 
veiv eailv (iiltnial stages of soiithwestein I’liited 
State's, smh as wen* (ondmted hv Mi Moms 
and l)i Ixiddei in assoeiat nai w ith othei iiistilii 
lions 

The plan toi invest im>itmii of piohlcnis in Mava 
histmv was not conccined solely with aichie- 
olomieal data Fioni the heminninm it had been 
foimiilated as an att(‘ni]it to see the histoiv of 
this (leople III lelatuai to then (Miv iioinnent. in- 
cludinm iiatiiial featuies of the ii'mion and con- 
tacts with othei ciiltuieH, hut the ai(‘a in geii- 
eial pieaeiited many obstacles in the wav of 
meomiajihical, and hio 1 omn*al iiivesti- 
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matioiiH, since it was luimelv nnchaited as to de- 
taila ut the vauoiis Hiih|ects and much ot it 
could he peiietiated for scientific stndv onlv with 
dilhciilt) It was, theietoie, extieinelv iiniioitunt 
to the institution to have opened an oppoitmiitv 
to view a consideiahle ]iait ot the legion hv 
ineaiis of an an iiaonnaissanee pioposed and 
earned out hv Col Chailes A Jandheimh thioumh 
the csaiitesv' and (oopeiation ot the Pan- \iiiei nan 
Aiivvavs, Inc Although the examination was ]ios- 
sihle onlv at a tune ot the veai when the dilh 
(niltu's (d seeing weie lelativelv hiime, the 
lesiilts of the vova^e hv Colonel Knidheimh, Di 
ixiddei, and Mi Ituki'tson pave an extieinelv 
valuahie view ot especiallv im]ioitaiit ]iails <d 
the ai(*a The woik seived as a miiide (d laini* 
value not onlv with lefeieme to loiatioii id little 
known Ol unknown nuns hut with K'latioii to 
oppoitmiitv (dieted toi inteipudation of the chai 
actei (d the eountiv as illustiated in its to]iom- 
laphv, disti ihntion (d vvati'i siipplv, (‘hat actei (d 
vemetalion, and the ]i(issihilitv of coiitiastnim 
vat Kills tvpes of eiiv n oninent 

The nistitiition s non-niamiieti( ship Ctnimfn, 
whuh had Ih'cii used siiue IdOH in a vv oi Id-vv ide 
suivev (d the eaitlis ni.imnetic fi(‘1d, was de- 
tioyed hv explosion and tne in Ajna Ilaihoi, 
Samoa, on \ov 2‘k Ihid Since its depaitme tioiii 
Washington in Mav, M»2S the vessel had sailed 
Ihioiimh the noitheni half ot the Xtlantu tUean 
the Caiilda'an Sea, the P.inaina Canal the south- 
eastein cential, and noithein poitions of the 
Paeitic and had tondu'd smh points as Kasti'i 
aiiiviim III San l<ianiis(*o ll.iihoi in finlv ioi 
thoioiimli I c>c Olid it ion 111^ hi'toie enti'iiiim u]>on 
its till ee-veai ciiiise which had heen ]daiined Kx- 
hihits showing how data on the niamnotism of the 
eaith weie m'ttheied on these tiuisi‘s and models 
cd the ap]Miatus used loiini'd a s]>(>( lal sec>tion at 
the iiistitntion's aniina] exhihition licdd in W ash- 
iiimton Dec J-l-lh, 1H2‘> 

Tidal i(*C(*ipts of the institution fioin inteiest 
on endowment, bonds and hank de]>osits sab's 
cd public <itions I (‘funds on giants, and niiscel- 
laneoiis itc'iiis .iniouiited to foi the 

vc'ai, while total expeiidituies including pui- 
chase ot bonds, laif'e ])i(i|t‘(ts niinoi giants piih- 
licatioiis, and adniinistiation amounted to 
ShS,2.V»,(M)] Tin* pi (*sicl(*iit in l‘)2M was Di dohii 
C Meiiiam and the adininistiative sedetaiv was 
W M (iilheit The exec utive (ommittee included 
Klihu Knot, chan man dohn d (ailv W Cani- 
eioii Koihes riohn (' Meiiiiiiii William Ihiidav 
Paisoiis Stevvait Patou lleniv S Pi itehett, and 
(Ji*oip* W Wukeisliaiii 

CAROLINE ISLANDS See (i£l{VIV^ Nhvv 

(•I JNhA 

CARPENTER, Kiivvaud Knglisli ]ioet and 
Socialist, dic'd in Cuildtoid, Siiiiev ,lune '2S, 
Doiii 111 Ihi^htoii, Kurland, An^ ‘20, 1S44, 
he attended Ihi^hton ('olli'{?e and Tiinitv Hall, 
t'aiiihi iclf^e I'llected a tellovv id Tiinity, he took 
oideis ill JSHO, and seived as (uiatc at St Kd- 
w aid’s and lediiiei at the iiniveisitv until lH7t 
He tin'll lesijjned fioin the eliiiidi to tc'acdi sci- 
ence and imirtic* in the uinvc'isitv c'xtension 
inovc'ineiit in imthein Knfjlaml This he ^ave u|> 
in 1S81 and two vc'ais lalei sc'ttlc'd on a taiin 
iic'ai Shc'ihc'hl wlieie he Iivc'd the simple life 
glowing flints and vc'jietahlc's and selliiif> them 
111 the nmiket place, and makm}}r sandals Hav- 
ing hc'eome intc'i esti'd in Soeialism, he became 
at this time an active sti c'et -eoi nei spc'iikei on 
this 8uh|eet He also contiiiiu'd the wilting 
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whifh he had lieguii at Cambridge Carpenter’s 
Ht}le was inllucnoed by Walt Whitman, whom 
he visited in America in 1884 In his volume 
of poetry, Totoards Democracy (1883), and its 
jirose counterpart, C’tvtltsnitton, Ita Cauae and 
Cure (1889), lie set foith his democratic teach- 
ings, which for the most part he merely ampli- 
fied and developed in his niimeroiis later works, 
which included The Promtaed Land (1910), 
The Drama of Love and Death (1912), Pagan 
and Chrvatian Creeda, Their Origin and Mean- 
ing (1920) , The Payehology of the Poet Shelley 
(with K Vaineficld, 1925). 

CARTELS See CiiEMiHittY, Industrial 
CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
An ciigiiicciiiig college in Clc\ eland, Ohio, 
founded III In the autumn of 1929, the en- 

rol] ineiit was 089 students The summer session 
'!_• ' . 1 ' !■ uus l.'>4 The facult} nuiiilieied 69 
meiiiDeis iJic ]iioductive funds of the college 
amounted to if)4,232,.')83, while the income lor the 
year was $379,.').'i8 The lihiary contained 24,- 
790 Aolumcs Piesident, William Elgin Wickeii- 
den, D.Eiig , O Sc , who succeeded Charles Snm- 
nci llowe ill 1929 

CASUALTY INSURANCE. See Jnhuhance 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Roman Cathouc 

(JlIUKCIl 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

An institution of higher education in Washing- 
ton, I) C, founded in 1887 Afliliated with it 
aie the Catholic Sisleis’ ('ollege for the tiaiiiing 
of tcacheis, ’J’linitv College foi women, and the 
houses of study ol 27 leligioii- oiders The en- 
rollnient for tlie aiituniii ol 1929 was 989, dis- 
tiibuted as follows Hchool ol theology, 106, 
(anon law', 33, luyv, ,34, philosophy, letters, 
85, and sciences, 2.'}9 in the 1929 Miminei session, 
thoie was a rcgistiation of 500 The faculty uum- 
beied 119, of whom 39 had tlie lank ol ]>ioteH- 
sor, two promotions having been made liom the 
lank of associate jirolessoi dtiiing the veai The 
])roductiye funds amounted to $2,700,273, and 
the income foi the jcai was $86l),778 Among the 
im])Oitant gifts was $1.50,000 fiorii Mis Justine 
K Ward foi the election of a building tot the 
Kcliool of Lituigical Music, this sihool will lie 
niaiiitaincd fioin the income of a foundation of 
$1,000,000, established by the Dorn Mocquercan 
Schola Cantoium foundation, liic The libraiy 
contained 300,000 volumes Rector, the Rt Key 
Monsigiior James If Rvan, Ph D , S T D 
CATTLE See Uairyino, ]j1VEST0('K 
CATTLE PLAGUE See VETiaiiNARY Mfdi- 

CINE 

CATTLE-TICK ERADICATION. See Live- 
stock, Vi'iLRiNAitY Medicine 
CATTGASUS, ka'ka-sus. A term applied to 
the indefinite legion in southeastern Europe, 
comprising the isthmus which separates the Sea 
of Azov and the Black Sea fiom the Caspian 
Sea, formeily an administrative division of the 
Russian Empiie It was divided into two dis- 
tricts of Transcaucasia and Cis-Caucasia, of 
which tlie former was divided among the thiee 
republics of Armenia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan 
These afteiward separated and weie lesjiectivelv 
incoiporuted under the constitution ot 1923, in 
the Union ol Soviet Rejiublics, and are now 
known as tlie Transcaucasian Federation of 
Soviet Republics Consult each under its own 
title 

CAVALRY. See Military Proobess 
CELEBRATIONS. The recognition of impor- 


tant historical annivei saries and the biitlidays of 
well-known personages is coming more and more 
to be an accepted proceduie, and the piactice 
everywhere is a growing one In the United States 
during the year 1929, many of the events so cele- 
brated were sesquicentennial anniversaries of 
occurrences during tlie War of the Revolution 
January J!) The centenary of the first stage 
production of Goethe’s Faual niid the 200th an- 
niversary of J^.essing’s birthday w'eie ccdchrated 
simultaneously in Brunswick, (lermanj, with a 
theatrical exhibition s^ow i jr fi . different meth- 
ods of presentation tragedy and 

with lectures on Lessing’s works by prominent 
authorities 

January 23 The 200th annixersarv of the ar- 
rival of Bishop Geoige Beikelcv to the Amei- 
ican colonies was celebinti'd in New Haven at 
the Berkeley Divinity Sdiool Addi esses were 
given on tlmse topics The English B.ickgi ouiid , 
The American B.i kL'i"iiii'l Vi v Light on Heike- 
ley’s Ameiiian Itnki h ■ *a Contiibut ion 

to American ( iiiiuh I <ii , Ite.keley's Uoiitiibu- 
tion to American Thought, Beikelcy as a Patioii 
of Alt; Berkeley as an Ediicatoi , and Berkeley’s 
Significance in Modem Philosophy There was an 
exhibit of Beikeley’s books, nianiiscnpts, and 
pictures On .Tnnuaiy 20, a soinion cominenioia- 
tive of Beikelcv was preached, in the Cathedral 
of St John the Divine in New \ork City, by 
Dean W P Ladd, and similailv in Newpoit. 
wlieie J>ean Berkeley landtsl, a sermon was 
pleached liv the Rev S C lluglu's on J^’ebiuaiv 
24 Also 111 New Haven on Fi'biiiuiv 22, a col- 
let tion of rare Venetian toms and other histon- 
cal material was placed on exhibition in N ale 
University to (omniemoiate this event 
Fihruary 2.7 The celebration of the 1.50th an- 
niversary of the capture by (Jcoige Rogeis Claik 
of Foit RackviIle, Ind , was held in Viiicemies, 
Ind , undei the auspices of the George Rogeis 
(Hark Mc'morial Commission A commemoiativ’e 
tvvo-cent postage st.iiiip was issued bj the Post 
Ofhee Dejiartment in honoi oi the evi^nt 

Match JO The 100th unniveiHary of the birth 
of (’ail Scliin/, (slitoi, diplomat .ind soldici, was 
held ill the Hoiaie Mann Auditoiium, New ^ ork 
Citv, undei the auspices of the Institute ot 
Alts and Sdeiices of (kiluniliia University The 
sp(>akeis were D(‘uii F .1 K \\oodbridge ot 
Coliimhia Univeisity , Uhailes A Nagel, fomiei 
Secretaiv of Commeice and Laboi , and Geoigi' 
McAneny, re]irescntiiig the C.irl Schui/ cen- 
tennial (ommittee, who eulogi/ed Call Schiii/, 
jiointing out that the love of toleiiince, lecogni- 
tion of the futility of war, and the potential 
gieatncss of the immigrant weie the most iinpoi- 
taiit lessons taught by the famous libeial 

Match 22 The 1.50th anniveisaiy of the pies- 
entation to Louis XVI, liy Ben)niiiin Franklin, 
of his ciedcntinls as the first Aineiican Amliassa- 
dor to France, was commemoiated in Pans at 
Thi^Atie Odeon, wheie a group ot distinguished 
French actors gave a play entitled, Lc Jionhomme 
Diehard The play was wiitten by Louis Evan 
Shipiiian, American playwright, and the French 
translation was by Mile Genevieve Pommeiet 
April J3 The 187th birthday of ’J'lioinas Jef- 
feison was celebrated with applojuiate exercises, 
conspicuously m New York City and Waslung- 
ton, D (J, under the auspices ot the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation The setting 
aside of Apiil 13 as “Religious Freedom Day” 
was stiongly urged. 
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April 29-Maii 12 The fifth eentcnary of tlie 
relief oi Oi leans by Joan of Aic was generally 
celebrated throughout France From April 29, 
the date on which Joan first brought food to the 
’ ’ - ' Oileanists, until 10 days later when 

■ surrendered, each day had its re- 

■ ■ ivic festival On May 8, the final day 

oi the CIVIC festival, President Doumergue, Pre- 
mier Poincnid, Marshal P^tain, (Jcncral Gou- 
laiid, more than sixty prelates of the church, in- 
cluding the Papal Legate, Cardinal Lepieier, 
and the venerable Caidinal Lueon from immor- 
tal Ivlieims, walked afoot in the procession in 
Orleans, which lasted for houis, during most of 
wliicJi time rain fell steadily Jietwceii 200,000 
and 300,000 were present at the vai lous exercises 
On May 12, closing ceremonies were held in Pans, 
Marseilles, Jioideaux, Lille, lllieinis, and Toulon, 
and also in Wasbingtoii, D C 
June 1. The 1000th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city of Meissen, Saxony, was celebrated 
by tile pIiK iiig of ( Inmes of jiorcelain in the belfry 
oi the ,ii( or civic chuich, overlooking 

the ancient market ]dacc They were designed 
ill the historic Meissen Porscllaiiinanufaktur 
and repiesent a nciv departure in bell consti no- 
tion The tone was declared by expeits to be 
quite as full and lound as tliat of metal liclls, 
and in some respects e\en moie pleasing An- 
other memorial celebrated the completion of the re- 
deem ated Intel lor of St Nicholas Church, which 
was dedicated on May 2(i Meissen poicelain re- 
places the wood and stone of the old interior, 
the walls were covered with huge porcelain tab- 
lets to the ineniorv of the 1700 citi/ens of Meis- 
sen, who fell duiing the \Vorld War In the In- 
tel vals betw(>en the tablets were placed latge 
jioicelain figures of crying cliildien and mothers 
bearing touhes On the altar was a large porce- 
lain gioup showing Christ extending his hands in 
blessing nioiiiiiing tnofliets and children 
Jum J I he riOtli anniversary ol the invention 
of the incandescent electric light by Thomas A 
Edison w.iH eelebiated throughout the United 
States, conspicuonslv in Atlantic Cit;y, N J , 
wJieie, during a 'the National Electiic 

Light Associatio’ . . iii the New Atlantic 
(htv aiiditoriniii of o\er 500 exhibits gave the 
public a iem<irk<ible demonstration oi the de- 
\olopment ot the electric light The U S Post 
OHice liepurtmeiit issued a cimimenioiatixe two- 
cent stamp ’ ’ ' *lie occasion Latei, a 

new edition •; r Maitin’s two->olume 
stanclaid biography of Edison, originallx' pub- 
lished 111 1010, was brought out (in honor of the 
elcctiic light’s golden jubilee), enlarged to 
to\ci Edison’s caieer to 19,i9 See below, under 
Oc'tobei 21 

Ju//e 7 The 7oth anniversaiy of the origin of 
the Hepiiblican jiaily was ccdebiatc'd in Uipoii, 
Wis, with a jiageunt entitled, “A New Eirth of 
Fic'cdom,” wliicdi had its first jiresentation on 
the 111 poll College e,inipus, across the stieut tiom 
the hchoolljoiise shrine The pa^.Miint was wiitten 
by Proi ii P Emidy ot liipoii ( hIIc^' and a 
cast ot 5UU diaiuatizcd the historical setting ot 
75 jeaib Ixsloie, when a new paity was loiimxi on 
the issue of iiou-exteusion ot slaieij Addresses 
were made by the Hun. James W (loud and othei 
sjieakeib in cumuieuioi ation oi the event 
June 7-JJ The festivities in honor ot the 5Uth 
jubilee of the (jueeii MoUici, Emma, i cached a 
climax on June 12, when a mediuival pageant 
was held in the Olympic Etadium m Amsteidam, 


Holland, liefore 40,000 spectators 'J'lie jiageant 
was witnessed by the (jueeii Motliei, (Jueeii Wil- 
helmiiia, and the Crown Pnneess Juliana, The 
east was made up of 14,000 persons, iiKludnig 
1000 school children 

June 20-July 4 The 800th anniversary of the 
of a charter to Duisbi‘rg, (Hei many, as a city Wiis 
celebrated with elaborate eercmonies Duisbeig 
was founded as earlv as 430 A n , but it was nut 
until 1120 that it achieved sufficient commercial 
importance to lecene a clniiter It is now the 
laigpst river port in Germany 
June 20. In Coventry, England, Miss Murtcl 
Mellerup, a beautiful, goldcn-haircd girl, rode 
through the streets of tins ancient city attired 
only m flesh-colored tights in commemoration of 
the historic event of 1040, when the Saxon Lady 
Godiva rode through the streets of Coventry to 
gain from her husband, Tjeofne, Earl of Meroia, 
the remission of oppressive taxes on his people 
Her horse. Peaceful, was led by women robed as 
Benedictine nuns and headed a procession 4 miles 
long, illustiating episode after episode in the 
history of ancient Coventry, portraying a wide 
range of historical personages and incidents, and 
including Mary, C^ueeii ot Scuts, Sii John Fal- 
staff, and the gunpowder plots 
June 20-Juhf 4 The JfiOth anniversary of 
founding of Lynn, Mab«. , was celobiaied ‘with 
claliorate exercises The special guest of the 
occasion was Gladys, Marchioness Townshend, 
Lord Mayoi of King's Lynn, England 
July J2 Tlie six northern counties of Ireland 
celcTirated the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne, which was fought in 1690 on the banks of 
the Boyne Rivei, the armies of William III of 
Orange defeating a smaller foice of Janies II, 
last of the Stuart kings Theie w^erc many public 
meetings at which resolutions w’ero adopted ex- 
pressing joy over King George’s recovery 
July lo. The sesquicentennial of the storming 
of Ston> Point by Gen Anthony Wavnc and 
the Light Infantry ot the Ainenean Ainiy on the 
night of July 15, 1779, was observed under the 
auspices of the Ameiiean Scenic and Histone 
Preservation Society Addresses were made by 
Senator Koval S Copeland, the Hon Hamilton 
Fisb, Attorncy-t»encr.il JIaniilion Ward, Jjieut - 
(lov William S ^oungmaii ot Massachusetts, 
Hon J Mayliew Wamwright, Charles A Hale, 
Dr William S Thomas, Kobert llartshorne, 
representing Governoi Morgan F Jjarsun of 
New Jeisev, and others 

Avgust K As part of the Sullivan Scsqiiieen- 
tennial, a pageant, “The Life of Maiy Jciuison,’* 
was presented m Pciry, N Y, in Leteli worth 
State Paik in the Genesee Valley by the girls 
of Camp Deh-go-wanus It showed the Indian 
raid on the Jemisoii home at Maich Creek, Pa , 
Apr 5, 1758, the eight dajs of Mary’s captivity 
and her adoption by two squaw's at a Seneca 
castle, in wliai is now' Oliio also, hei mariiage 
to a Delaware Indian and the six-months* pil- 
grimage from Ohio to the Genesee Vallej , finally, 
the Indian council at the Big Tree lu 1797, when 
Mary was gi anted a tiact ot 17,()0U aercb, includ- 
ing the Bite of Letch woiih Paik 

August 8-10 A thiee-day celebration of the 
iOOth anniveisar} ot the fiibt tiip ot the Stoui- 
bridge Lion, the “first locomotive to turn a 
wheel by steam in the Western Hemisphere,” was 
held in Honesdale, Pa This was followed by the 
unveiling of a memorial to Horatio Allen, the 
Lion’s eugineman, m Kiverside Park, and, latei. 
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l)V a hiHtoiical pageant and })and concerts The 
first feature of the programme was a “transpor- 
tation parade,*’ in which the modes of travel 
fioiii colonial days down to the jncaerit were 
icpiesentcd Tlicy included a covered wagon, the 
pony express for carrying marls, the stage coach, 
both high and low bicycles, and autoinohiles, 
while an planes, lepiesenting the latest method, 
soared ovei the town 

^1 Mf/Mv/ *)-!(} The sesqiiicenteiinial of the events 
pertaining to the eaily history of Coopeistown, 
N ^ , weie celebrated w-ith a water regatta on 
Otsego Ijakc, and a histone ]iageant in which 
were presented scenes >hiii\iri!* the ,irii\al of 
William Cooper, foiiiidei ni ( onpi i •loun and 
father of James Feiiimore Cooper 

AuquHt 11 The Milage of Kndreott, N Y. com- 
mi'inoratcd its part in the Sullivan Expedition 
with a celebration which included histone pan- 
tomime a parade, the dedication of a State 
monrirncnt, ])atiintic speeches, and a dihplav of 
fireworks It was in Endicott that General Poor, 
sent b,v Sullivan, met General Clinton w'lth 250 
boats of supplies and about KiOO men. coining 
down fiom Cann|oliarie, and escorted him to 
'I'loga Point, now’ Athens, where he pniied forces 
with (iciieial Siilluan The State of New York 
eieitcd a nionuinent with two rnaikirs telling the 
story of the Sullixaii Expoditioii and its local 
significuiice 

Sc lit cm hi t fS The 200th annnersary of the 
birth of the Geimaii ])liiloso])hei Moses Men- 
delssohn, was lelcbiated throughout Gennanv, 
but most couspicuoiislv in Dessau, Anhalt, where 
he was born, and iii Heiliri, where the ofbcial 
exou'ises were held iiiidei the auspices of the 
Beilin .Icwish Cominuuitv and the Academ> of 
.lew'ish Science 

Hcpttmhei 12-11 The 200th annncisaiv of 
the ioiiiuling of Baltimore, Md , was ai ranged 
by a coniniittee of 400 citi/ciis a])poiiitcd bv 
Mayor Bioeiiiiig witli IJenry B Wilcox as chair- 
man On Seplembei 12, the progiamme w’as as 
follows A spectacular military parade includ- 
ing portions of the Begular Army, National 
Guard, Ami in .in l^tgimi .iinl niaiines and sailors 
from the w.i* 'iip Miiii'ig the evening, there 
was a boinbar dniciit of Foil McHeriiy in cora- 
nienioiation of the repulse of the British fleet 
HI 1S14 On September 13, in the afternoon, 
80,000 persons gathered in the Municipal Sta- 
dium, where from 3000 to 5000 children gave a 
]nogi amine ]iiepaied by the Playground Athletic 
J,.eaguc In the evening, the tiateriial orders of 
the * ’ ’’id ATii Odd Fellows, Knights 

oi I • I* •'i...ii>, and other oigani/a- 

tioiis, paraded with music and floats On Septem- 
ber 1 1, a niainmoth pageant was held in the 
after noon, it compiised 50 iloats deputing the 
city’s history and growth industrially, cominer- 
ciall.v, governrnentally, educationally, and other- 
w'lse On September 15, speeial commemorative 
services were held in the city clirirelies, one of 
w'liuli, St Paul’s Protestant Episcopal, stands 
on the gionrid of its original site of 1730 In the 
oveiiiiig, a puhln mass band concert was given 

Kfptimhvy 1’i The sesqiiicenteiinial of the de- 
stniction of the Genesee Castle, oi Sacliem's 
Village, whore 200 acres of corn and 1500 trees 
belonging to the Indians of the Six Nations weie 
burned, was eelebrated m Ciivlerville, N Y, the 
faitliest western point reached by Gen James 
Clinton, w'ho commanded the militia on the ex- 
pedition under Geu John Sullivan The exercises 


included addresses and the ^iresentation of his- 
toric features, the programme was oigani/ed 
under the State Education Department in co- 
opeiation with an advisory committee ai>pointed 
bv (lovernor Koosevelt 

Hepfcmbcr 1.1 The 110th anniversary of the 
inde|>eiideiice of Mexico was elaborately celc- 
biatcd 111 the city of Mexico bv a parade of 
20,000 picked troops, a procession of airjilanes, 
and various nlficial receptions and other festivi- 
tich At midnight, I’lesuleiil Portch Gil rang the 
ancient 1m>11 on the front of the palace and gave 
the famous “Long live Mexico” cry 

tieptemher 1.1-21 The 142d anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the United States 
was cclrbiated throughout the week The Ameii- 
cnii Legion actively cnopeiuted with the Aiiieii- 
ean Bin Association and other similai nigan- 
izations 111 ninkiiig the celebiation n success 
Sei vices on Siiiidav in the churches and adrcsscs 
liefoic vaiioiis civic associations, many of which 
weie Inoadcust ovei the ladin, wcic consjiiciious 
tcutiiics of the cclclnntion 

titpiembtt 21 The scsiiiiicentcnninl celebra- 
tion of flic successes of the punitive expedition 
iindei Gen John Siillivuii agiiinst the Indians 
of the Six Nations was held in Geneva, N Y , and 
HU hided a liistoric pageant depicting the events 
of that pcMod which led to the defeat of the 
Indians and the opening of the Finger Lakes 
legion and tlic Genesee Valiev to coloinralioii 
This and the other events coiiiicctcd w’lth the 
Sullivan Expedition were honored by a coinmem- 
oiative two-cciit stniiip hcaiing a portrait of 
Gciieiul Sullivan, issued bv the liiiitod States 
t^cpltmbci 'ii The 125th aunivcrsaiv ot the 
death of Commodore John Bniiv, father ot the 
Amcncaii Naw, was obseivcd with Tnenioiial cx- 
cicises on the mall in (Viitial Park, New York 
Citv Sailois and maiiiies from the Navv Yard 
and delegations from veterans’ oigaiiiratioiis 
weie piesent The naval band ])1aved and a 
elioiUH of 150 sebool ebildieii sang iiatriotii 
selectiouH Similni exeiciscs weie held in Boston, 
(’lev eland, and Chicago 

ticpltmhfi il On this date, (’ardinal Haves 
issued a letter to the rectors of the 444 churches 
111 the Ai<hdioeese of New York, diiectnig that 
the entile month ot Oetobei he dedicated “to 
the Su]>renie Shepheid, Pope Pius XI, in hoiioi 
ot the f50th uiiuivcisai v ot liis holv pi lesthood ’’ 
He said “The leceiit liistoiieal events, nainelv, 
the signing of the Tjateion pact and the eiiier- 
geiiee ol the PoiitiH from St Peter’s, after tliree- 
seoie yeais, ai tested the attention and moused 
the Intel est of the eivili/ed wot Id ” 

Hcptimhcr 2H The thud and last pait of “The 
Pageant of Decision,” completing New fork's 
celebration of the Siillivan-Clinton Sesqiiieeuteii- 
iiial was held in Eliniia, N Y Histone events 
showing General Sullivan’s encounter with the 
Indians at the Battle of Newtow’n, which oc- 
euired in the vicinity of Eliiiiia, w’eie leenaeted 
within a short distance of the oiie-tiiue summer 
home of Mark Twain It was estimated that from 
0(),(HN) to 75.()00 ])eis(>iis were in attendance 
October .1 Poitiigal eelebiated the l‘)th uniiivet- 
saiy ot the founding of the Bepublie by lepiiev- 
iiig sentences of 114 eiiniHiuls and rediieiiig the 
sentences of deseiving long-term jnisoners Presi- 
dent Cai mona was the central figure in a jiarade, 
111 which Portugal’s best regiments maiched 
down the Avenida Libertade in a ceremony end- 
ing at the monument to the national heroes of 
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the revolution of 1910 The inonuiiient was 
laviahly decorated with floweia 

Orfober Ji The 152d anniveraaiy of the Battle 
of (lei maiitown wan celebrated hy the dedication 
of tableifl placed on buildin^H, walla, and boul- 
deiH aloiif; Germantown Avenue, Church Lane, 
and Limekiln Pike, on the Chew Houae, where 
the battle opened, on the home of Caspar Wiater 
Haiiiea, and on other aites A committee in- 
xeati^atcd lecorda of the battle aitea and ar- 
1 allied for the inaiketa 

October 0 The 160tli anniveisaiy of the 
death of Gen Caaimir Pulaski in Savannah, 
Ga , was elaboratelv cclebiated, os]»ocially in 
Savannah, ulieie the exeicises be)j;an with a 
inilitaiv inaas in the ])fiik extension, a lntj>e 
iiiilitaiv icscrvation in the centie of the citv 
The niilitaiy painde formed an eaeort for the 
prieats and aeol.vtea who took pait in the mass 
wliieb was eelebiat(*d by the Tiiahop of Savannah 
1’he altai was an impiesHive ai^fht, the Con- 
fedeiate monument toweiin^ lieliind it and palniH 
on eithei side forming a pietuiesque setting* 
The I ’lilted States flag formed a bnekgioiind 
for the candles and eioss and also hung liefore 
the altai, w’lth the Fieneh Tiitoloi on one side 
and the Hag of Poland on the other Laiei, two 
iiiuikeis deseiibing histone events weie dedi- 
cated Appiopiinte exeieises vvete held also in 
New Yoik Citv, \V'ii*«bingf«iii 1) C, Baltimore, 
Md , wheie the Polish Jx'gion was leeniited, 
Noi thumpton. Mass (where former Piesideiit 
C’oolidge unveiled a monument to I’ulaski), (’hi- 
cago, ill , and elsewbeie, at inanv of which 
(’c)nnt Pianeis Pnlaski repiesented the fainilv 
and the Polisli l{e]iiiblie The Polish Alliance had 
iiiueli to do with the arTangemonts 

Oetohvt The completion of the eaiiali/a 

tion of the Ohio Bivei was eelebiated by a 
Pittsbuigh to Cano tup of jiaekets, with ap* 
inopiiate eeiemonies including addresses at both 
Pittsbuigh and Cano This gieat wateiwav of 
KKIO miles now has a depth of 0 feet and the 
Federal Goveinmeiit has all cad v e\|»eiided $126- 
(Ml(),0()() on the woik An address bv Piesident 
Hoovei, peitiiieiit to the event, w'as made at 
Louisville, Kv , on Oetobei 26 A (ommcmoiative 
two cent stamp was issm^d bv the Post Olliee 
Depaitnieiit in honoi of the eompletion of this 
gieut step in the impiovement oi iiiteinal vvater- 
wa3H 

(htobtr dt The 60th anniveisaiv of (he iii- 
veiiiion ot the ineandeseent eleetiu light by 
Tbomas A lOdison was univeisaliv eelebiated 
tin oughoiii the world us “Ligiit’s Golden Jiibih>e ” 
In the Cnited States, the eelebiatioiis culminated 
III Deaiboin Mieli , wheie Piesident Hoover, 
Thomas A Ldisoii, Ow’en I) Young, and otheis 
vveie the guests of lleniv’ Fold who had piii- 
ehased the oiiginal Edison lulioiatoiv at Menlo 
Park, N •! , and leeieeted it as a unit in liis in- 
diisti lal museum The original scene of exhibiting 
the lamp was leeimeted and addresses in tiibiite 
to the oeeasion weie broadcast aiouiid the woild 
by ludio See also June S 

Oetobn d7-\ aref/ibct d The 26()th aninvei- 
sni.\ of the settling of Trenton, N J , was eele- 
biated with a week of pageuntiv, spoit, and 
spweh making These exeicises began with patii- 
otic chill eh seiviees and were followed on Octolnw 
28 with paiades of the police and file depart- 
ments, and CIVIC organizations Tuesday was 
given over to paiades of school childien, and 
Wednesday was pageant day, when muie than 60 


floats depleting events in the history of Trenton 
from the time of Mahlon Stacy’s (the first set- 
tloi ) joui ney up the Delaware until a jici lod of 
alKiut 60 3 ears ago The closing events weie a 
paiade of ‘the volunteer hi emeu’s oigani/utions 
from New Jeisey and nearbv States, and a speed- 
iMiat legatta on the Delawaie River An exhibit 
of Trenton’s industrial ueeomplishinents was a 
featuie of the celebration and was coiitiiiued foi 
tw’o weeks 

November 10 The 26th anniversary of the 
Battle of (Jiv/bow. the fust contest of the Poles 
against the Czaiist goveiniiierit since 18()3 was 
eelebiated in Waisaw, Poland, by militaiv 
jiaiodes with open-air gatlieiiiigs at which ad- 
di esses weie made li^ Marshals Pilsudski and 
Da&zynski 

\ovemhii 30 The sesqiii centennial celebration 
of the (simiiig to Moiiistowm. NI J , bv the Con- 
tinental Aimv was lelebiated bv parades ot 
militaiy oiganuations and incmbers of patriotic 
societies, ]>ageunts with iiartides in costumes, 
and floats \\ ashington's headqiiniters — the Fold 
Muiision — is now pieserved as a inuseum and 
eoiitains a huge collection of ndics of the Wai 
of the Ilevolution 

December 13 The lOOth anniversaiy of the 
founding of the Iti i mc dcs Deux Moudes France's 
oldest literarj' iiionthh', was celebrated in Pans 
at the Sorbonne with a senes of aildi esses 

Dicember 17 The centenary of the independ- 
ence of Vene/iiela was celebrated thmughout 
that coiiiitr,v, but ehielly in Caracas with a senes 
of jiatriotie demonstiations, ]>aradc‘s, and fiestas 

Deetmbft 21 The golden jubilee of the ordi- 
nation to the piic'sthood of Pojie Pius XI was 
ecdebiated in all the (‘hiiidies and chapels of the 
Aichdiocese ot Vevv \oik with a hulemn mass 
of thanksgiving 

M \ss\cMUiKfcTTs IJw Txhcfntfn viiY Under 
fins name, an oigaiii/ntion of citizens eharteied 
bv^ the ConMiionwealth had in tietive prepaiatioii 
foi the eoinmemoiation in 19.11) of the .'lOOth aii- 
nivtisary of the establishment bv the Puiitans 
of the Ba.v Colon v in New England, 1060 Tn 
this c'cdebi ation, Massachusetts was to set a new 
mode foi obseivaiiee of notable annivxM saries 
Tiistead of a woild's fan, vvifli nrtifniallv created 
eential exposition all the State and section was 
to bc'coine the fun gionnds with .lO centres of sjie- 
cinl atti action besides the scoies ot histone 
places and scenes that Massachusetts has made 
])Uit of Amenc'ii's life and an insjuiation to the 
woild Theie weie to be patriotic pilgrimages, 
pageantrv, parades, miisu, amusements, spoits, 
ocean and inoiinlain leeieatioii, reunions, old- 
time marineis and customs lejnodiieed foi eon- 
tiast with the piesent St.ite-vvule ojieii house to 
nation and world was to be maintained Three 
ecmtuiies of contiibiitions made since the Puri- 
tans planted and looted fri*e goveinrneiit on this 
eoritiiuMit, weie to lie displaved and reviewed 
cultiiinl, induhtii.il. educ.ition.il, spiiitii.il, social, 
CIVIC It w.is estimated th.it moie than 100 towns, 
cities, and oig.iiii/ations in Massac husetts weie 
to have special pi ogi amines \ month] v |oiiinaI, 
the Tneeiitfuaiy Acmn of 1030, has been pub- 
lished since .liilv. 1929 

Masuinuton Hic’kntennial Commisrton In 
aeeoi dance with the bill passed by Congress 
(see ^ FAii Book foi 1928, page 142)', bids weie 
obtainc'd foi the pieliminaiv work on the George 
\Aushiiigton Meiiional Highwuiy authorized by 
Congress to extend along the Potomac River 
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from Waeliington to Mount Vernon at a cost not 
to exceed $4,600,000. This Highway will be 16% 
miles long, with a right-of-way 200 feet wide, 
except in Alexandria, and with a 40-foot pave- 
ment and two 10-foot shoulders Seven or eight 
masonry bridges will be constructed, monumental 
in design and harmonizing with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge now being built, to provide 
a direct route between Washington and Arlington 
National Cemetery at a point below the Lee 
Mansion The masonry budges will carry a 60- 
toot roadway with a 6-foot sidewalk on each 
Hide Automobile parking spaces will be provided 
at nine places on the route Starting at the 
Virginia end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
the roadway will traverse Columbia Island, pass 
under both the highway bridge and the shore 
space of the Southern Bailroad Bridge over the 
Potomac, on the outskirts of the capital, and 
follow the Potomac, as closely as topography, 
alignment, grades, and plans for future develop- 
ment will permit, to the postern gates of Mount 
Vernon 

According to Senator Fess, vice chairman of 
the commission, the programme committee has 
two tasks awaiting it First, to make suggestions 
as to how communities throughout the United 
States should observe the bicentennial year, and 
second, to make direct arrangements for the 
national celebration at the scat of government 
Arrangements for celebrations throughout the 
United States will be left to the States, but the 
commission jiroliably will offer certain sugges- 
tions to State, county, and municipal authorities, 
as for example, the commission may recommend 
to county officials throughout the land that a 
week be designated for George Bi- 

centennial exercises in the schools. W.ih Kgard 
to the prospect for great physical improvement 
in tlic appeal ance of the national capital befoie 
the approval by Congress of plans for 
beautification of Union Station Plaza was en- 
couraging Two coats of arms of George Wash- 
ington’s ancestors had been obtained in England 
by Ur Albeit Biishnell Hart, historian of the 
commission, and were to be brought to the United 
States by him in connection with preparations 
for the celebration in 19.32 

CELL See Zoulooy 

CELTIC LITEEATUBE. See Piiiioi.oaY, 

Modebx 

CEMENT The pieliminary estimates of pro- 
diicfioii for the Foitland cement industry for the 
United States iiidicaled for 1929 a total of 170,- 
198,000 barrels, as compaied with 176,299,000 
baircls m 1928, oi a decrease of 3 .5 per cent Tlie 
sliijimeiits in 1929 aggiegated 169, .394, 000 barrels, 
as against 175,838,000 bairels in 1928, or a de- 
cline of .3 7 per cent At the end of the year, tlie 
stocks on hand at the various plants amounted 
to 2.1,519,000 bands, as compaied with 22,918,- 
000 barrels at the end of 1928 At the close of 
December, 1929, the total output of finished 
cement, as compared with the estimated capacity 
of 165 jilants, was 51 5 per cent, as compared with 
(JO 4 pci cent foi 159 plants at the cloae of De- 
cember, 1928 The i elation of production to 
(aj).icity for the calendai year 1929 was 66 4 per 
cent, as comparetl with 74 0 jier cent in 1928 The 
acconijian^ mg table gives the pioduction and 
shijmientH of finished portland cement by dis- 
tricts 111 1929 and 1928 

In addition to Portland cement, the production 
of clinker (unground Portland cement) in 1929 


was 168,988,000 barrels, as compared with 173,- 
742,000 barrels in 1928 The accompanying table 
shows the production and stocks at the end of the 
month by district. In 1929 the imports of hy- 
draulic cement aggregated 1,727,900 bairels 
valued at $1,938,240 as compared with 2,284,085 
barrels valued at $3,090,860 in 1928, while the 
exports m 1929 amounted to 886,172 ban els 
valued at $3,083,911 as compaied with 821,656 
barrels valued at $2,938,702 in 1928 


ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
OF FINISHED PORTLAND OEMENT IN 1929 
AND 1928, BY DISTRICTS 
[in thousanda of harrela] 


Distbiot 1929 

Production 

Eastern Penniylvania, New Jersey, 

and Maryland . . . 37,638 

New York and Maine . 11,408 

Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and 

West Virginia 1 7,882 

Michigan . 13,727 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ken 
tucky . 21,369 

Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 

Florida, and Louisiana 13,76.'i 

Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 

and South Dakota 1 *1,69 8 

WoBtorn Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 

Oklahoma, and Arkansas* . 12,869 

Texas . . . 7,369 

Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming,* 

and Idaho * 2,696 

California . . 12,881 

Oregon and Washington 3,396 


1928 


39,677 

n,484 

18,326 

13,648 

22,749 

l.'>,9i9 

16,693 

10,939 

6,346 

2,772 

13,5.56 

3,960 


Sh%pmentii 

Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland 

Now York and Maine 

Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tudey 

Virginia, Tennesseo, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana 

Eastern Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota 

Western Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas ■ 

Texas 

Colorado, Montana, Utah, Wyoming " 
and Idaho * 

California 

Oregon and Washington 


170,198 


37,673 

11,531 

17,717 

13,326 

21,169 

14,046 

15,981 


12,254 

7,084 

2,769 

12,577 

3,354 


176,299 


39,739 

11,357 

18,0 17 
14,044 


16,770 

16,544 

11,222 

6,2.11 

2,628 
1 1,700 
3,939 


1(19,394 175,818 


* The inclusion of Wyoming begins with April, 1929 , 
of Idaho with June, 1929, of Arkansas with Septemhei, 
1929 


CENSUS^ Fedebal The Fifteenth Deceniii.il 
Census to lie taken in 1930 was piovided for iii 
the umoiidcd bill which pubsed lioth IToiihcs of 
the special session of Congiess called in Ajiril, 
1929, and which was signed by PreHidcnt Hooter 
on June 18. It provided that “a ceimiis of 
population, agneulture, iriigation, dniiiiage, dis- 
tribution, unemployment, and mines shall be 
taken by the Director of the Census in the jear 
1930 and etery 10 yeais thereafter” The Census 
of Manufactures for 1029, vthich also was to 
be taken in 1930, was piovided tor by u section 
of the law which diieetcd that the statistics of 
manufacturing industries should be collei ted and 
published eveiy second year after 1027 Accord- 
ing to the 1929 Census Act, tlie population and 
agricultural censuses should be taken as of Apr 
1, 1030; and it was lequired that the 100,000 
enumerators should complete their work within 
two weeks in all cities having more than 2500 
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inliabitants and witiiin 30 days in all other 
places Cooperative arrangements also were made 
with various organizations and government bu- 
leaus, including the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
the enumeration of Indians on reservations, the 
Foreign Seivice division of the State Department, 
for the enumeration of American citizens em- 
ployed m the foicigii seivice of the Coveniracnt 
the War Department, for the enumeration of 
Army posts, the Navy Department, for the enu- 
meiation of the officers, sailors, and marines at 
naval bases and on naval vessels, the National 
Park Service, for the enumeration of persons in 
the national parks, the Buieau of Lighthouses, 
fur the eiiumeiatioii of peisons on lightships and 

' . that were not accessible to enu- 

- Bureau of Navigation and steam- 
ship companies, for the enumeration of persons 
uin])loyed on mercantile vessels, and the Bureau 
of Mines, for the census of mines 

The 1929 Census Act was the first since 1850 
to combine the census and e<-ngrresioiiiil appor- 
tionment According to the npon loi P*i‘i of the 
Director of the (Vnsiis, it piovided that after 
each census the President should transmit to 
Congiess “a statement showing the population 
of the several States as ascertained bv the cen- 
sus and also the nunihei of Bepiesentati\e8 to 
which each State will be entitled under an ap- 
portionment of the then existing number of Rep- 
lesentatnes (at present 43, ») by each of the 
followMiig methods (1) Bv the method used in 
the last preceding apportionment, (2) by the 
method known as the method of majoi fractions, 
which happens at this time to lie the same as 
(1) , and (3) Iw the method known as that of 
equal ]Jio|ioitions Tf the CVnigress to which this 
stnteineiit is suhiiiitted fails to pass a law ap- 
jioitioiiing Repieseiitatiies, the appoitionnient 
by method (1) as aniioiiiieed hr the Piesideiit 
goes into effeet But if the statement n*- 

quired fioin the Piesident is not submitted witli- 
111 one week aftei Congress meets in logiilar ses- 
sion following the census, these piovisious of 
the law have no eiFect ” Tins was the fii st census 
law to pro\]de that the results of the census 
should he sent to Congiess by a specifieil time 

The jiopiil.ition census scheduled to he used in 
19.30 was to be. in the main, the same as that 
used in 1920 and earlier censuses, iiiost of the 
2.5 to 30 questions coicriiig such basic and csscii- 
f ml infoiination as age, hc\, color, marital status 
(wlicthci single, married, widowed, or dnoiced), 
nativity and nativity of each parent, and oeeii- 
jiatinn It also was to carry questions us to litei- 
acy, school attendance, and ability to spi'uk Eng- 
lish iiiid, HI the ease of the fnieign-lHun, whether 
natuiali/ed or alien and the yeai of ininiigratinn 
to the ITniled Ktatos 

Foi the lufoimntion of the Veteians’ Huie<iu, 
two now questions had been proposed to aseertnin 
whether the poison cnumeiated was a wmi \etei- 
an and, if so, in what war he had served Theie 
also w’erc two questions as to whether or not 
the pel son was In mg on a faira at the time of 
the census and whether he was living on a farm 
a }eai ago, which, taken in eon|unction, would 
affoid the basis for statistics of migration to 
and fiom tlie farm Another new question oil tlic 
population schedule related to iineni])lo> niont, a 
supplementary sheet carrying additional ques- 
tions which must be filled out for any person 
usually engaged m a gainful occupation wlio was 
not employed at the time of the census. 


The agricultural schedule contained 376 in- 
quiries, covering such questions as acreage , 
classes of farm land, such as crop and pasture 
land, the tenure under which the farm was 
operated, total value of the farm with separate 
items for buildings, dwelling houses, implements 
and machmciv, farm debt, principal farm 
evpenses, land drained, farm machinery and 
facilities sueli as automobiles, tractors, telephone, 
radio; quantity produced of all major crops and 
most of the minor ones, various kinds of domes- 
tic animals on the farm, including age and sex , 
and other data In addition, a supplemental 
schedule was prepared, at the request of agricul- 
tuial interests in the States of California and 
Florida, which included inquiries concerning coi- 
tain subtropical fruits, and another supplemen- 
tal schedule, prepared especially for use in the 
West, contained 250 inquiries as to irrigated 
crops 

The provision for a census of distribution was 
incorporated in the 1929 Census Act in response 
to a general demand for basic data that would 
throw light upon the important problem of elim- 
inating unnecessary economic waste in the dis- 
tribution of eommodities The test census, taken 
in 1927 in 11 cities, developed important facts 
in regard to the sale of commodities by retailers, 
wholesalers, brokers, and similar agencies, but it 
included no data relating to the sale of commodi- 
ties by one manufacturer to other manufacturers 
for use in assembling oi foi the purpose of 
fabi mating other pioducts The census was to be 
taken m cities at an earlier date than that for 
the enumeration of the population and by special 
enumerators selected for the work 
The population, agricultural, and industi lal 
censuses, although of great magnitude, are onlv 
a pai t of the many actn ities of the Bureau of the 
Census, which issues reguhii periodical inquiries 
involving the compilation and tabulation of data 
in icgard to births and deaths, marriages and 
divorces, persons in Fedeial and State institu- 
tions, such as piisons and reformatories, institu- 
tions for mental patients, and institutions foi 
the feeble-minded and for epileptics, electrical in- 
dustries, including electrical railwav s, telegraphs, 
telephones, and central electric light and power 
stations , linancial transactions of States and cit- 
ies, forest products, including the jiroduction of 
lumber, laths, bhingles, wood pulp, and cuirciit 
piodnetion of numeiuiis commodities, such as 
fats and oils, hides, skins, and leather, boots 
and shoes, leather ghnes and mittens, wheat and 
flour, wool and wool maim f.iclu res, liosiery and 
knitted underweai, etc The bureau issues the 
Monfhli/ Survey of Current Jfustnest in which are 
brought together current leports of business ac- 
tivities, emanating from both governmental agcii- 
eies and lepresentative pruate oig.iiii/iifiuii* 
'll , *11 i.tijr trade associations During J9J9 ii piili 
1 following Cl- i!i.L':aph- Urowth of 
Manufactures, by Edmund L Dii> and Woodlicf 
Thomas, Earmngs of Faetory V^orhers, to 
J927, by Paul F Brissenden, IFomcw t» Gainful 
Oeeupattons, by Joseph A Hill, and Ratio of 
IVoMcn <0 Cfct/drcji, by Warien S Thouipsun Tlie 
diiectur of the Bureau of the Census in 1929 was 
W M Steuart See Statistics and under article 
on United Rtvtfs 

CENSUS, \VoRi.i) Aqkici’itvrai See Aoui- 
cultube 

CENTRAL AMERICA. The term gcnerallv 
applied to the southern portion of the North 
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\nu‘iican (•oiitiiumt hiiiff tii the notih of Um* 
l\iii.iiiia Canal ninl wiiitli of Mexico ami mmi- 
sihtiiip of tlie live states, Costa llica, (luatemala, 
Homhiias, Nic.iia«un, and Salvadoi Sei» the 
nitieloH oil these lesiiectne lountneH See K\- 
PLOK VHON 

CENTRAL STATIONS See Dynamo Ki k - 
TKK’ MvriiiNLH^ Vownt I’lANi's, Stk\m 

CENTURY OF PROGRESS See Exposi- 
tions 

CEREALS See Hauik^, Oath, 14\e, W iifat 

CEBEBRO-SFINAL FEVER. See Mfnin- 
MI’lS, lOPinKMIC 

CEYLON, He Ion' An island in the Indian 
Oeeun oil the southern extiemitv of Hindustan, 
1 ie 1 onginj 4 to Uieat liiitain Caintiil, Coloniho 
Its evtieine len^ith iioin noith to south, le. 
iioni I’oint Viilnma to Doiidia Head, is 2 (i 6 
miles, its «»ieatesl Multh 140 ^^ iiiileH fioin Co 
hinilio on the uest loust to " \ ' on 

Hie east coast Aiea, 2 .'i, 3.12 ,.■ « ■ . ipii- 

lalion, at the census of 1621 , 4 ,r)ll 4 ,.') 46 , as eoni- 
paied with 4 ,l{M»,!i’)h in 1611 , estimated at the 
end ot l{)‘ 27 , .■). 2 HS ,762 In 1621 theie weie 8061 ) 
Eiiiopeans, 26 , 40.1 hiii^heis, oi Dutch descend- 
ants, and otliei Euiasians, and the lemaindei 
ot the po|nilation eom|)iised Singhalese', TaiiiilH, 
Moois, Malms, Veddas, and otluMs The lepis- 
teied mcnerneiit ot popnlation in 1627 was as 
lollous Ihiths, 201 170 , dc'aths, li:i ,007 inai- 
iiapes, . 30 , .‘ 1 ( 1(1 Tlie ihiet cities with then popu- 
lations 111 1621 ^\ele Colomho, 244 ,ll».{, dutliia, 
42 , 1 . 1 ( 1 , (hille, ;j 6 , 07 ;i, and Kamh, . 12,047 The 
numhei oi leinaculai schools in 1627 was (lov- 
eininent sc hoeds, 11 10 , atteiidc'd Iin 114,8 >6 henw 
and . 17,862 jfiils, aided schools, 187 (f, attended 
1 )\ l.‘ 17 , 8 ().‘l ho\s and 60 , 77.1 {{ill'', unaided 

sihools, 41 ( 1 , attended hv 12,207 ho>s and (iH 21 
^Mils, Imi{> 1 is 1 i and An{>l<Mei naeiilai schools, 42 . 3 , 
atteiiclc'd h\ ( 1 . 1 , 1,36 ho>s and 17,781 gills 

Colon is almost eiitneh agiicuiltnial and 
speciali/es in exjioit eiojis IMaiitation tea luli- 
hei, and coeoniits make up the bulk ot its ]iiod 
lids, hnt considei.ihle amounts of cacao, ciinia 
moil, citionella gi.iss, and miscellaneous pioci 
nets aie giown, laigeh li\ indnidiial iiatue 
i.iinieis ('oiisidei aide iice also is laised hut 
mole than half ot the eciuntn’s total consump- 
tion oi this tooci siifcph Is im]ioitei] tioin In- 
dia and othc*i soiiiees S]>c‘cjaii/ing in expoit 
Clops as Cc \ Ion does, its expoit icM'oid is an 
excellent gauge ot its p 1 ospellt^ Tea is the 
lanking jnoclnd ot the island, hut luhhei i.ip- 
iill\ uppioiuhing it III \alne of output 

'I'he \idnme oi ioicMgn tiaile 111 1626 amountc'd 
to + 268 , 04 . 1,000 as eonipaied with + 264 , 1.14 000 
111 I !»28 .Impc.it>. foi 1626 totaled + 14 . 1 , 486,000 
and expoits, +112 11(),000 'I’lie inciease in Ce>- 
lon h total tiade is indieutc'd hy the laid that 
111 1613 it aiiiountc'd to .+ 144 , 8 . 3 . 1,000 and in 
1622 , to .+ 16 . 3 , 174 , 0.36 About oiie-thiid of the 
total tiacle is can led on uitli the I nited King- 
dom, one thud with the otheu lliitish doniiii- 
loiis and possc'ssioiis, and one-thiid with all 
othei countnc's In 1627 , 41 pel cent of the e\- 
junts wemt to the I iiitcsl Kingdom, 17 ]m*i cent 
to othei JhitiHli domiiuoiiH, and 41 ]iei emit to 
all othei eoiintiu's, incduding 21 pei tent to the 
nnitc'cl States About 1.1 pei cent of Cevlon’a 
total tiade is i*aiiic>d on with the Uiiiti-cl Statea, 
hut the lattcM coniitry fuinishes only about 3 
pel cent ol (V\ Ion’s inipoits The piiiicipal prod- 
ucts of Ce\lon, with the ^alue of the iHs|jectnc 
evpoits in 1627 , aie tea, .+ 77 , 174 , 6 . 17 , luhhei, 


+46,84.3,024, eojua, +11,466,326, coconut (dca- 
suated), .+7,39.1,221, coconut oil, +1,680,062, 
eiiinanioii, .+1 727,88.1, aieea nuts, .+1,08.3,460, 
coir lihie, +1,040,81)6 Othm ]noclnetB aie cnc*ao, 
li’ip ■h.ij.i con Anin, nkiiiH, iic*sh coeonutH, eitio- 
neila 011 , 10 c omit pooiiuc, c'aidaiiions, and papain 
Husked HIT', cotton ]uc‘ce goods w'lieat pioducdH, 
siigai, law cotton, coal, oils, non and Htecd niuii- 
utac tines, and autoniohiles and vehiclc'H eoii- 
Htitiito the I'hiet nn])oits LucHtoik in 1627 
indiidt'd 1.100 hoisc's, 1,.188,()00 homed c>attle, 
60 000 sheep, .11,000 swine, and 176,000 goats 
Plumbago is the ehii'f mnicual mined, 67 ]>Iuni- 
hago mines woiked in 1627 IniMiig un output of 
2.18,000 cuts Cold, thoiiiini, and mona/.ite exist 
and tiicue aie simill gem cpiaiiu's pioclming sap- 
phiies, mines, iiiooiistones, c‘tc In 1627 theie 
woie ahoiit 1()()0 ten, iiihbei, and cacao taetoiies, 
1400 ciiiiiamoii, citionella, c'oeoniit, hhie oil, and 
othei facdoiies, and some 20 sawniills 

Poi the hsc'.il ,M>Hi ending Kept .6), 1627, the 
icM'iiut's totaled t8,()23,628 and tJie i*\jieiidi- 
tuic's, i8,0(i6,7.1.{ 3'hi' ned puhlic debt on Ke])t 
.10, 1627, was i.i,62S,.14.3, iniuiii‘d cMitnely ten 
public woiks Ship])ing iliMied and eiiteu'd fioni 
Ce\lon poits in 1627 totaled 20 10.1,000 tons 
(lliilish, 12,381,000 tons) In ‘1626 the island 
had 112.~i miles of govei iimc'iit-owiied lailwav 
hue, of whic'li 704 niili>s wc*ie main line's In 
1627 Opel at mg leAemii's weie +10,888,600 and 
opei.iting expeiidituies, +7,I71.0t)2 Theie was 
an c'xcelleiit s\steni oi loads 4218 miles in length, 
ol whu'h .1li44 well* snifaec'd 'I he iiiilc'agc' of 
telc'giaph wile was 6771 

(iOM<UNMKNT The ail mill ist i at I 011 as enihodied 
III an Oidei in Council oi Dc'cc'inbc'i, 162.1, was 
111 the hands ol a (loxeimn, aicU'd b,\ an exec 11 - 
ti\e c'ouniil ot ninc> nic'mbc'is, and a lc'gislati\e 
council of 46 nieniheis (12 olIici.il and .17 1111 - 
ollic'ial) Of the uiiolhc nil iiieinhc'is, 2 1 me elc'ctc'd 
to ic'piesc'iit the tc>ititoiial cIimsioiis, two to 
lepic'seiit the l*.uic)|>c‘ans, two the ihiighi'i com 
iniiiuti, one thi> ( hamhei of Coinmeice, one the 
Wc'stein 1*1 o\ line lainiN, tliici the Moham- 
mc'claiis and tv\o the Indi.iiis Knhp'ct to the 
appioial ol the legisl.itixe conmil, a new s\>,leni 
oi goM'iiiment pioposi'd h\ a spci i.il lomniission 
was appioxc'd 111 Noxenihei, 1626, hx land Pass 
held, the Hiilish Secicdnix ol Slate V lejne 
si'iitatue (.'lianik'i i-h'i ted li\ Hie snfliage ol 
all adult males unci ot womi'ii i>\ei Hiiitx and 
with Ic'gislalixe and I'xeintixe tniietioiis was 
]iic>\ idl'd foi (Jo\eiiiim*nt dep.ii Imeiils weie di- 
\icU'd into ten gioiips, the ili.nimen of wliic'li 
would have the sl.indiiig ot miiiisteis Ki'ieii of 
the c'haiiineii would he eh'eted h\ a levisi'd Ii*g- 
islatixe conned ot .‘lO c'lectc'il memhc'is, eiglit 
nominated unolluial niemheis, and the Colonial 
Secic’taix, Attoi nc'^l -(leiiei at, and Keeietan Pow- 
c'ts ot xc'to weie leseived to Hie Hoxeinoi 'Die 
toimei s>steni ot loinniuiial 1 epieseiitation was 
aholislic'd 33ic' siiffiage was ioimeili lesliutiMl 
to about 4 pel ec'iit ol the ])opiihition 'I'he 
changes ap]no\ed weie tonmilaled 111 ic'sponse 
to administiatne dilheultic's imohc'tl 111 the toi- 
mei system and t . . -,1 £01 a 

laigei measuie of j ^ ■ h^ the 

natne po])u1.itu)ii Hoxeiiioi m 1626, Sii llei- 
iK'it .lames Stanley 

'J'he Maldne Aichipelago, consisting of 1.1 c'oial 
islets, 4()() miles west ol Cexloii, is tiihutaiy 
to Cexloii 3 hey me HpaiHC'ly sc'ttled hy a niixc'd 
laeo of ])iohal)Iy jiuie Aiyaii stock and gov- 
erned h^v a native Sultan The islands aie cov 
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ored with coconut palms, and ;mo 1(1 millet, tiiiit, 
and coconut jnoducc The ])o]m1iit]on nuniliered 
o\ei 70,000 in 1021 The iHlamleis are civihml 
and nie f;ie.it ]ia\i|;atoih and tiadciH 
CHAMBERLAIN, KioKNnTMKU Aniencan 
editot and oilicial, died in Haltinioie, Aid, Ott 
8, 1020 He VI an boin in Alhaiu, N A , Sept 28, 
]Kr>(i, and uaH ^indiiated tioiii Harvatd He cn- 
gaj'ed 111 editoiial w'oik dining 1HS2-0.1, in whuh 
time he waa aasoi late editoi ot the Alhaiiv Joui- 
iial, ]K>litHa1 conesiiondcnt at Allunv toi Hos- 
ton, New Noik, IMtiladelphia, and Washington 
pU]ieiH, and editoi ol the Alhanv Dm mg 

1K0:{ 21 he wuH coniniissionci of navigation in 
the r S J)epaitnii“iit ot ('oitiiiiei le He was tlie 
AniciKan delegate to the I iitci national Contei- 
eiuc on Siitctv at Sea, held in London in lOld 
CHAMBER MUSIC See AIi'sic 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES A national tedeiatioii of 
nioie than 1000 Inisiness oigani/ntions, estah- 
liHhcd III 1012 pi mini ih as .i vehich foi the e\- 
]iiessioii ot national business opinion on im- 
poitant cionomii ipiestioiis 'I'hc J’lcsidcnt ot the 
lulled States and otbei goveiniiicnt oilnials 
aided in its oigaiii/ation and it bis siiue 
seived as an agenev foi the loopeiation oi busi- 
ness and govei iinient in the Inithciainc ot na- 
tional econoniu pidiiv, holding itself leadv at 
all times to advise the goviMiiiiieiit legaiding the 
needs ol business and the jiossible etoiioinie ellecth 
of 1c‘gislative iiieasiiies 

'I’lie niembeis ot the (hanibei aie tiade as- 
sodations and baal oi M‘gioiial <*lianilH'is oi loni- 
nieue, these gionps being lepieseiited on a boaid 
of diieetois composed ot ,*14 nienilN'ts eliosmi 
tiniii geogiaphical distiuds oi specific fields of 
business and eleded foi a teiin ot two vcais The 
meinbei shi]i in 1020 consisted ol 177(i business 
oigani/atioiis, 10 70,') individual iiienibets, and 
12,404 .issociato monibms The ]iolicics of the 
oigani/atioii aie foimiilated onlv b\ ]<>soliit ions 
adopted at its meetings oi bv ill reel lefcicndiim 
111 oidei tbat thev niav lelleit as aiiiii.itclv iis 
possilile the opinion ol all classes of busmes*, 
ie]iiesentcd in the c oiistitiiciit nicmlNisInp 
Among the (|ii(‘stions to vvlinh the cliamlHO 
diiected its .itleiition dining the veai weie The 
t.iiiff foieigii tiadc policies, iaini legislation 
piodiicc cMliange ti ailing, icdnction ot govern 
nieni in business, leoi g.iiii/at ion nt Fedeial gov- 
ciiinienl depaitiiieiits and aguuies, Mdnntaiv 
1 oiisolidation ot iailio.ids, leliet toi the Inlei 
slate ('oiniiiciii ( 'oiniiiissnin and lontinn.iiuc ot 
its latc making aiitlioiitv, nioilei iiiAition .ind 
loditication ot Vniciiian navigation laws, adbei- 
eiuc ol the I iiiled States to the piofiKol ot the 
l*ei niaiicnt Conit ot lnteinatioii.il rliistiee piu- 
dent lediiition ot ai niaiiieiits, and ta\ levision 
Koi the convenience of its nienibeis the chain 
bei niaiiitains at its national head<]nai tei s 12 
seivne depaitments loveiing the main divisions 
of business activitv The agi iciiltnial depaif- 
meiit .lids louil < hanibei s ot (onimcMe in the 
solution ot agi iciiltiiral jiioblems nnd the eii- 
hanicment of tiade aica ]>iospeiitv The iivic 
ilevelopinent de]mitnient aids business men to 
approve not onl\ loiiil niiinuipnl and civic de- 
velo|)iiient but also niulteia oi geiieial national 
ini]ioituiic(‘ The coninieicial oigain/ation de- 
paitmeiit assists nienibei clianibeis m stiength- 
eiiiiig then nigani/ation and extending then use- 
fiilness to the coinniiiiisties vvlinli thev seive The 
depuitment of inaiiiifactuio anna to aasist local 


ehiiinlicrM with then problems of indiistiial ex- 
tension The domestic disti ibiition depaitmcnt 
attemjits to deteininie in a acientitic inaniici the 
eosts ot distiibution it also has coopeiated with 
the H S Mnieaii ot the Ceiisiis in woiknig out a 
distiibution census so as to obtain an .leuiiate 
account of the ehaniiels of distiibution wages ot 
eiiiplovees, and volume ot business m ditlctent 
puita of the loiintiy TJie finance defiai tment 
studies methods oi Federal, State, and local 
taxation and ])toblenis of eorjioi ation and nitei- 
iiational finance The foieigii commeice defiait- 
nieiit deals with tin ill poluies and nn])oil and 
ex])ort pi ohibitioiis and lesti i< turns The insur- 
ance depaitment is comeined with life extension 
and 111 ]h2h inaiigiii ated an iiitei ilmmlier health 
conseivatioii contest, it also (oiitiiiiied the iiitei- 
clianibei fii e-waste lontcst in whuh iiioic than 
(ibO local 1 hanibei s and simii.ii oigani/atioiis ]>ai- 
ticipiited in lb2'>, shoviing ,i dec leased hie loss of 
mole than .I'!.! ‘)0b,()(MI 'Fhe natiii.il lesonices ])io 
diiction depaitment attempts to ])ioniote i>iopei 
Use ot vvatei ])ovvei, oil, loal, finest, and otliei 
natuial lesmiices The tiade assueiat ion depait- 
nient hcivcs as a deal mg house as to the aitivi- 
ties winch a loial association laii carrv' out most 
efiectivelv 'Hie tians|K)i tation and (oinmuiii 
(at ion de])aitmeiit studies jnobleiiis of inil, high- 
way, wateiwav, and an tians]ioi tation and of 
postal seivueaiid eleitiiial coniiiiuiiii atioiis The 
leseauh de|)aitmciit lovcis tin* geiieial field of 
eioiiomu ies(>nich 'I'lie (hanihci also ]>nblishes a 
moiitlilv mngii/ine Thi \ahoi>\ ffi/siiicss and 
issues fioni time to time lepoits on economic 
sub|ects 

The Hcieiitcenfli annual nieetiiig of the iliain- 
1 n‘ 1 was held in Washington \pi il UO to Mav' .3, 
l'l2b '1 lie olliccis elected toi lh2b .'10 vveie Piesi- 
dent, William Mnlteiwoith ot Alolme, Til 
(hail man of the hoaid luliii'- 11 Tiarnes ot Ni'w 
Aoik Citv , VICO ]>icsid(*nts, A ,T Hioss(>an of 
N(‘W' A oik Cilv, W lJuliis Alihott of Chu'ago, 
Itohcit It Kills ot AFcniphis l\iiil Shoiip ot San 
Im.ukisio ('hail(‘s W 1»iisd.ilc of Ix.iiisas Citv, 
ticasiiiei, .loliii flov I’Msoii oi Waslnngton, sccic 
laiv I) \ Skmiici ol W ' h ' i Xatiomil 
h(‘u(l(piaitcis aic in Washington with divisional 
headqiiintcis in New ^oIk I'ltv Atlanta, riii- 
lago, Miiinca]ioIis, D.illas ,nid San h'l.iiu isio 

CHAMPIONSHIPS See \ 1 1 1 1 1 i u s I \o\ 

I^(. 111(1 (itllCI spoil titles 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION \n cdu- 
catioii.ll moviMiient cstahlislusl m 1S7I h\ I(‘vvis 
AJilIci and l)i .lohn 11 \ iiKciit, hotli piouiinciit 
111 the Alclhodisl l''pis(o|iai (Tiiiiili Tlic institu- 
tion Is iioiisiataiiaii in jiMiuipIc although the 
oiigijial idea of the oigaiii/.it ion was a Snnduv 
s(*ho()l foi fcailicis wlicic a sciies ot i on dated 
leetnies and (mfm tainnieiits weie pi(‘sciited dui- 
mg the months of .Tune, .Tiilv, and August 'Fhe 
Ihiee geiieial fields of .utivitv aie the geiieial 
assemhlv, eonsisling ot an idm at loiial and jiojiii- 
Ini seiii's of l(‘ctnies and addi esses, (onceits, 
(li.’inintn entertainments, (di , the siimmei 
Hchoola, itireimg coniscs of foimal class loom 
iiistiiKtion and a home K'ading nude iii wliicli 
a set of foiii hooks is designated toi leading 
dining the ve.ii, in addition to a news iiana- 
live np)ieaiing in a moiitlilv icvievv In I')2h 
theie weic IH departments in the siimnuM sthool, 
with 12.) instiintois and apinoxim.itclv 2~)()0 
students, while the attendance at the annual 
s(>ssioii was (>s(innite(l at 4.’> 00b Finam lal siip- 
poit lb obtained laigel,v tlnon^h iiidividiiHl gifts 
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Pcrinaiipnt Imildinga, valued at $1,250,000, are 
owned by the iiiBtitution in Chautauqua, N. Y, 
wheie the general summer assemblies are held 
and the Chautauqua Press is located. Ofllcera 
in 1920 were C.eoige K Vincent, honorary presi- 
dent, Arthur I. Hestoi, president, William L 
Hansom, chan man of trustees, Shailer Mathews, 
chairman of the eveeutive boaid, Charles E 
Peirce, secretary, and Jessie M Tjeslie, tieas- 
111 ei 

CHECKEBS. Tlie Ameiican Checker Associa- 
tion held its seventh annual tournament at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, 111 August This nu‘eting was the 
ciii-i.iiidiin: e\eiit ot the year 1029, as it was in 
the piecediiig year to the tolloweis of draughts 
111 the United states The chainpionsliip was won 
by Asa Long, of Toledo, Ohio, who had also cap- 
tured the Clown in 1022 Louis T. Bailey of 
Brooklyn finished in second place. The other 
pure winners wcie Hasil Case, of Chicago, third, 
N Hiibin, Detioit, loiiith, E E Hunt, hiash- 
villc, hfth, W Kjaii, New \oik, sixth, J B 
llaiibon, Elint, Mich, seventh, Saul Weslow', 
Boston, and II S Kc^iiolds, Buffalo (tie), Ciu^ 
Oaiinood, Fort Iteiovci}, Ohio, tenth 

CHEESE. Sec Dairii.nu 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Sogifiy of See 

CllEMlATBY, iNDlbTRlAU 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY, Ameuicajs. See 

CUKMIbTBY, INDLBI'BIAL 

CHEMISTRY A levicw of the litciature of 
chemistry foi the yeai 1929 fails to leveal any 
outstanding announcement worthy ol conspicu- 
ous notice The advance is evident and it is 
shown by the evci-iiici easing loiitributioiis, giv- 
ing the lesults of studies contained in the 
journals devoted to this brandi of science, some 
of which aie piesented in the following paia- 
gi aphb 

An event of more than passing interebt was 
the presentation in Washington on October 30 of 
a diaft foi $r>U,0UU to Mine Maiie Ouiie by 
President IIoovci on behalf of a number of ad- 
inireis in the United States The money was for 
the pui chase ot a giaiii of ladiuni to be used 
in the fui tiler investigation in the Cuiie Cancel 
llosjntal and Luboiatoiy in Waisaw, Poland 

Nlvv EiEUF:NTb The isolation of no new ele- 
ment was reported during tlie >eai, but at the 
Keptcmbei meeting of the American Chemical 
Society the lemaikable announcement was made 
by K F Bohnhoeffei that livdiogui, which had 
liitlierto been icgaidcd as iimii l'•lllle was a niix- 
tuie of two gases, which may be called para- 
hydiogeii and oitho-hydiogen Sec Ciilmibtby, 
IMIUS'IRIAL 

Atomic Weights New deteiminatioiis of 
atomic weiglits make possible more exact ana- 
lytical methods and there are those who devote 
tlicir attention to the calculations of those im- 
poitant factoib Among the moic recent lesults 
were the following 

The most piobablc value of the atomic weight 
of cerium was found by O Ilonigschmidt and II 
liolch (ZrW anoiy Cherny vol 177, p. 91) to 
be 140 12.5 ± 0 007. An iiitercstiiig series of detci- 
m Illations of the atomic weight of copper from 
the Lake Supciioi legiou and from Chile by 
T W Bichaidb and A. W. Phillips {Jour. 
Amcr Chem 8oc , vol 51, p. 400) gave 63 557 
independent of the . ' ..i'. ■ of the 

metal O Jluuigbchmn . il • • {Zeit 

anory. Ch(m, vol 178, p. 1) continued their 
work on fundamental atomic weights and find 


that the mean of five determinations gave 
107 880 ± 0 001 as the atomic weight of silver 
For haiiuiii, they found as the mean value from 
five determinations 137 355. The atomic weight 
of phosphoius from determinations of the density 
and compressibility of phosphine according to 
M Ritchie (Aa^ttrc, vol 123, p 838) is 30 97 and 
30 98 According to G. F Baxter and S Ishimaru 
{Jour Amer Clum Hoi , vol 51, p 1729), 
terrestrial and meteoric nickel have identical 
isotopic compositions They find the atomic 
weight of nickel to be 58 694 The atomic weight 
or aisenic from an analvsis of arsenic trichloride 
is 74 937 according to H Krepelka {'Nature^ vol. 
12.3, p. 944). 

Anaiaticat. Chemistry Analysis is tlie key 
by means of which the composition of chemical 
compounds is detci mined and imfiroved methods 
of analysis and new foi ms ot apparatus are 
valuable advances in the progress of science 
All automatic pipette which is dcsciibed by 
M Hyman {Jout 8ov Vhtm Jinl , vol 47, p 
368T) IS said to be a inodiiication of an oidi- 
iiaiy pijiette which is filled by suction us usual, 
but in which the level ot the liquid is brought 
automatically to the graduation mark The fol- 
lowing imjiiovements in Dubsky's micro-method 
for nitrogen determination are described bv S 
Okido {Bull Just Clivm lies, 'I'okvo, vol 8. p 
2) (a) By passing laibon dioxide thioiigh the 

preheated combustion tube while still hot, to 
avoid wcliision ot an, and (b) bv use of a tliree- 
way cock iK^twceii the cat lion dioxide gciiciator 
and the bubble countei U Dheie {Bull No( 
('hem, vol 45, p 183) desciibes a icaition tube 
as follows The two components of a leiution uie 
sepal ated by placing tlie one in a small test tube 
which lests on three indentations inside a larger 
tube containing the other leactant The larger 
tube IS scaled off, and the leaction brought about 
by inverting the tube I’he coloiing mattei of the 
juice of tile black mulbciry {moruh nn/ra) ac- 
coiding to L Mosend/ {Ziil anal Clum, vol 
77, p 37) may be used as an indicatoi in aci- 
dinietry, the colorations in acid and alkaline 
media liciiig led and gieeii. lesjieclively it is 
found that the most accurate lesults are ob- 
tained when acids ate titrated with alkalis 

11 E Ziim {Ind Eng Chem, vol 1, p 112) 
descrilK>s a new air scpaiator for the laboratoiy 
in which the powder to be separated is cairied 
by' an an sticam into the anmilai space between 
two cylindiical containeis, when the velocity is 
depiesscd siilhciently to cause de]KiRition of 
coarser particles The air then enters the inner 
lontainer, where finer jiarticles arc deposited 
Escaping dust is arrested by a muslin filter Jt 
was found by S It Benedict {Jour Biol Chem , 
v'ol 82, p 1 ) that picric acid, foi the purpose of 
the (oloiimetric detei’mniation of cieutinine, is 
licst purified by crystallisation from glacial 
acetic acid, or by solution in sodium carbonate, 
and then dccomjiosition of the latter with dilute 
hvdiochloiic acid R A Van I inge {Chem 
Weckhlad, vol 26, p .301) de-(iibei a simple 
viscosimeter as consisting of a pipette having a 
capillary tube in place of the lowei limb and 
piovided at the upper end with a thice-way taj), 
which permits of easy filling to a constant level, 
a half turn allows the measured quantity to 
flow through the cajullaiy tube For the de- 
teiminatioii of very small quantities of mercury, 
A. Btock and W. Zimmerman reported {Zext 
angetu, Chem , vol. 42, p. 429) that the effect of 
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cuibamide in the colorimetric determination by 
means of diphenylcarbazone is apparent if the 
acidity of the test solution is kept low. A new 
type of ionization electroscope is described by 
B F J. Schonland {Proc Camb Phil. Boo.f vol. 
29, p 340) which combines a high voltage* 
sensitivity with a small capillary, and has a 
sensitivity for quantity of electi icily of the same 
order as a combination of an ionization chamber 
and a Compton electrometer. 

Biological Chemistby. The application of 
chemistry to the many phases of life is a fasci- 
nating study. There are those who believe that 
life may be generated in a pioper chemical en- 
viionmcnt as was indicated 1^ the experiments 
of Jacques Loeb, while others are dubious. 

Nome of the lesults published duiing the year 
are given in the following paragraphs Aecoiding 
to E Nadolin {Ihochem Ze%t., vol 201, p 323) 
the aisenie of tibh occurs principally in the fat 
soluble compounds The arsenic compounds ap- 
])ear to be acidic, since they are exti acted by a 
weakly alkaline solution along with the fatty 
acids The (oncontration of arsenic is higher in 
the livci of fi&h than in muscular tissue. The oil 
extracted lioni tissue contains moic ai sonic 
than the tissue itself The aisenic content of lish 
beaib no i elation to then oil eoutent G Ffeifler 
hnds {Itiochem ZtU ^ \ol 201, p 298) iii detei- 
milling small amounts of iodine in oiganic com- 
pounds that fatty acids which would otheiwisc 
distill into the receivoi aie inteneptcd by a spe- 
cial condeiisei fioiii which the condeiibate can be 
lUii oil They aic io<oi\ed in dilute potassium 
h^ dioxide hoiutioii and iciiio>ed as calcium salts 

Ac(*ording to U P Kennedy and G H Whipple 
(Amei Jour Physiol, vol 87, p 192) spcctio- 
photometiic analysis of (hickeii-blood ha*moglobin 
showed it to be identical with dog-blood liiemo- 
globin The musclc-htoiiioglobins of the two 
animals were also found to be identical The an- 
nouncement IS made by M Gold/ulier (him 
Woch, vol. 7, p. 1124) that a ph> Biologically 
active substance, called interrenin, which when 
injected intravenously reduces arterial blood 
jiressure and causes a decrease of blood-lipins, 
lius been prepared from the suprareiials Foi the 
detection of bile pigment in urine, L Van Itallie 
iPhaim Weckblad vol 60, p 13) recommends 
that the pigment be absorbed on Alter paper or 
talc, and after washing with watei , removed 
again in acid alcohol solution, also that treat- 
ment of Uie solution with an oxidizing agent 
gives the characteristic green coloration 

It IS reported by S Iioewe, H E. Voss, F. 
Lange, and A Wahnei {Kim Woch , vol 7, p 
1376) that testicular hormone is present in the 
urine of males, although it does not respond to 
the AIlen-Doisy test Testicular and ovarian hor- 
mones can be separated by fractionation The 
following process is recommended by 8 Kanneg- 
istcr {Pharm Weekbladt vol GO, p 129) for the 
jirepaiation of iiiea from urine The urine is 
Hliakcn with from 2 to 3 per cent of norit, filtered, 
evaporated to one-sixth of its original volume, 
cooled, and treated with nitric acid. Pure urea 
IS obtained directly. The base is obtained by 
treatment wuth barium carbonate and extraction 
witli alcohol 

A comparison of analytical data of sound 
spruce and spruce decayed by the action of the 
fungus Merultus laohrymans was made by 6 C 
Barton- Wright and J G. Boswell {Btoohem. 
Jour, vol. 23, p. 110). They found that there 


was a removal in the latter of galaetan, mannan, 
and cellulose fractions. The hemicelluloses and 
lignin are not affected by the fungus. E. N Har- 
vey {Plant Physiol, vol. 123, p 315) reported 
that certain niaiine algoi can produce oxygen, 
which may be detected by luminous bacteria, 
from carbon dioxide when illuminated in ab- 
sence of oxygen. It is found by F W. Went 
( Proc K. Akad H ei , Amsterdam, vol 32, p 
35), that a hormone which is able to piomote 
root formation and is nonspecific and icsistant 
to heating at 100° C may be extracted from 
leaves of Acalypha and from germinating barley 
That the action is uouspecilic was shown by the 
fact that the root-foiming substance produced 
from leaves of Cartca papaya promoted root for- 
mation in Acalypha This substance seems to be 
transported by the phloem and is found in leaves 
and sprouting buds and in considerable quanti- 
ties in branches. 

According to £. J Bigwood and A. Wuillot 
{Votnpl rend Sot JUol , \o\ 99, p 352), the dif- 
ference in reducing power of blood-serum before 
and after acid hydrolysis is no proof of the 
presence of a protein sugar. The chemical ex- 
amination of a mummy fiom the Vatican Muse- 
um according to A. Tulle {Atti R Acad Lincet, 
vol. 9, p. 223) showed absence of nitre, arsenic, 
heavy metals, and bitumen, from which the 
author assumes as piobable that natural balsams 
only were used in the mummifying process, 

Bounhol reported {Compt rend, vol 188, p 
1340) that guinea pigs m 80 per cent oxygen 
died within two or three days Under such cii- 
eumstances death is accompanied by increase in 
the soluble nitrogen compounds of the blood The 
ease of obtaining oxygen retards circulation so 
that the metabolic products accumulate and 
cause death According to Kurishita {Chem 
Ztntr, vol 2, p 337o;, ahed blood contains moie 
bilirubin than circulating blood Jt is liis belief, 
theiefore, tliat moht of the biliiubiti is formed 
outside the livei The presence of nickel in gela- 
tin has been traced according to A Mai tun 
{Mxkrochem , vol 7, p 235) to the bones used in 
its manufacture Kickel is apparently a noimal 
constituent of bones From his ex])crimental ob- 
seivation, E Nchilliiig {Ch<m Zentr, vol 2, ]i 
760) deduces the belief that catalase, by protect- 
ing tissue fiom the oxidizing action of peroxide, 
mav be accepted as a protective en^’me B Buch- 
hol/ reports {Chem. Zentr , vol 1, p 188) that 
iodine was found in all of the human organs ex- 
amined , although individuals showed dilTer- 
eiices The thyriod gland contains the most 
iodine, the adieiials, ovaiics, thymus, and some- 
times the spleen contain fairly large amounts 
He finds that chronic pathological conditions af- 
fect the values The total iodine content of the 
human body vanes considerably around 11 mgr 
It has been found by G Fiicke {Zett ges exp 
Med , vol 64, p 81 ) that by simultaneous ad- 
ministiatioii of dextiose and insulin to the nor- 
mal dog the dextrose threshold of the kidneys 
IS diminished In the jiancreas of a dialietic dog, 
the renal elimination of sugar is inci cased bv 
the action of insulin with diminishing blood- 
sugai 

Genebal Chemistby Under this heading arc 
mentioned some of the advances reported during 
the year that pertain to the chemistry of the 
mineial elements or compounds, as distinguished 
from the organic compounds. 

F. Ashton in an interesting article {Nature, 
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\ol 123, p. 488), claimed that there was no evi- 
dence that oxyjyen is other than a simple element 
and eites the fact that faint lines which might 
la* aseiihecl to the existence ot () ''* aie eapuhle 
ot othei mtciiiretations E W 11 Steacie and F 
tJ Toole {Jour Amti Vhrm Nof , \o1 r>l, 
1134) lepoit that very pure silver which has 
lH‘eii fused and kept just below the lueltnig point 
for He\einl diivs and then eooled very slowly dis- 
solves nonuniformly in dilute nitiie acid, gtadti- 
ally II - , ' '' the shape of an octagonal pitsm 

The ' 1 ■ 1 not (oine into contact with oxy- 

gen diiTing the opeiatioim Tlie crystal foiin of 
the pi lain is hiiefly described in this papei 

In a study for the ml erpi etiition of the atmos- 
plieiic iihsoiption hands, \V F ("iiauquc and H 
L Johnston (Joui /l»icj Chim So< , aoI SI, 
p 143(1 ) found that the weak hand in the atmos- 
pheric ahsoiptioii hands foi oxyge^i originates 
fioni oxjgen niuleeules eacli consisting of nil 
atom of mass 1 (> conihined with an atom of mass 
]8 (J Elscn {Ztii auorq Chem , vol 180, p 
30(5) piesents a histoiieal survey of the jirohlern 
of the genesis of the aetiniiiin fnnnlv of elements 
Ai-coiding to this papei, all the known facts snp 
jioit the MCW' that the actiniiini senes is deined 
fioin a ladioaitne ihot;^pe of iiinniuni, actinio- 
uraninin, whuh must ha\e an atomic weight of 
23H A study of the continuous sjiectrnin of the 
hvdrogen atom by S F Ejmteiii and M Mnskat 
(Pror A^at irad Net, vol If), p 403) lesiilted 
in the publication bv the aiithois of expiessioiis 
suitable foi iiiimeiouH lulculatioiis hv means of 
a new integial i epreseiitation foi the wave tniie- 
tioii Those lesiilts weie also applied to the cal- 
euliitioii of the alisoipiion speidiu of hvdiogen 
he.vond the limits of the Halinei and l4>inan 
seiies, as well as certiiiii limiting values of the 
absoiptioii H J Sehuiiiaehei and (4 iSpienger 
presented in an intei eating paiiei (Znf anofq 
Chem , vol 42, p (507) the evidence published 
for and against the existence of the compound 
• ' ■ 'iioxide (^(^) 

K I ■ ( IFtsa Veroff Stenwuf, honq , vol 8. 
p 2(>) published a valuable leview of the liteia- 
tuie dealing with the plivsical piojierties of bervl- 
lium and its hehavioi towaid acids liases, gases 
and Veil ions oxides The tei valent Taie-e.irtli 
metals of the ceiiiiiii gioup, aecoiding to tl A 
llaihieri (1//( /t Xtnd T/imci.sei 0, vol 0, ji 
U0()), foi 111 aigeiitoi vaiiides and auiocvanides 
and, of these the salts have been made of the ele- 
ments fciinin, lanthanum, and noodvniinm It has 
not been found jiossihle to pioiluce annloguoiis 
salts of the othei tenalent metals 

Mlnluai (Hilt' \L CliiiSMisTKY A liettci knowl- 
edge of the comjiositioii of the solid crust of the 
eai til’s sill face is of great value It gives irifoi- 
matioii as to how' mineial euinbinntions have 
been toimed, and includes the discoveiv of new 
mineials 

The laieeuitli elements whuh, accoiding to 
K St John and (’ E Mooie ( \ftti ophi/u Jovr , 
vol (jK, ]) 1)3), aie piohably piesent in the sun, 
iiiclnde lanthaiiiiin, cei iinn, neodymium, praseo- 
dyniuin, saiimiiuin, eiiiopium, gadolinium, dvs- 
prosiiiiii, eibiuin, and ytteibium, probably in tlie 
loiii/ed state IJniangite o'il'iPiiMi ih -crilied by 
Klo(kinann was found hv F Itiiniiluhi to be a 
new mineral w'lth the composition Cu Se and to 
which the name Klochmannite was most appio- 
priately given A new mineral was reported from 
the bauxite deposits of the Tikhvin district by J 
M Anshelcs and N J Vlodavctz ( Mem 8oc Bus 


Mtu , vol 30, p 33), which has a composition 
cor - • * *-2 to the formula 2RrO, SAl.Oj, 
P^O , ■ 7 I'^O and to which the name Tikhvi- 

nitc was given C E Tilley (Jl/tii Mag , vol 22, p 
77) desi 1 lin'd a new i alciiim oithosilicate with the 
f(<rmula Ca^ SiO, fiom Scawt Hill, near Larne in 
It eland, which he calls Larnite Kenardite was 
a new' uinmiim mineral from Chinkolobwe (fiuU 
Hoc Franc il/tt? , vol 1, p .374) wliuli .MMuding 
to A Schoep has a composition i ■■■ i. -pnfiliiig 1" 
the formula PhO. 4UO„ ‘IH/I Kmiann {Rol 
Acad \ac f’lrtos vol 31, p 3 ) reports a new 
led mineral w'lth a glassy lustre from \i gent inn 
which has the composition 4M()A1J). 3\10j, 

which he names Dodenbeiidei ite 

Obuamc Ciikmistrv The chemistiy of the car- 
bon eoini)ouiids continues to attiact a huge niini- 
liei of students for its possibilities are very 
gieat Fioiii its study will come in time the syn- 
thetic conijionnds such ns nrtiricial i libber, that 
will revolutioni/e coinnieiical industries 

E Klenk lejioited (^ci/ Phtjsiol Vhem vol 
170, p 312) that tieatment of ceiebionic aeid 
with hvdi iodic acid dissolved in acetic acid gave 
ligiicK'etic acid thus confii tiling the uinstitution 
of eeiebionit acid ns an alpha livdiox;ilignocei ic 
H(id The piolsible denvation ot the lipins fioni 
the sugai was also discussed by the nuthni in 
bis jMijiei icfeiied to Aecoiding to W Fuchs 
(/bi v(d (51, p 235)0) dipheiivlene oxide is con- 
V cited into diplienvl bv passage ovei calcium 
bvdiide lit 4’»()" (' in an atiiiospbtie of Indiogni 
XcinidingtoE Hahl {liiorhtm Zn/ , vol 204 p 
474) ( liolesteiol gives .1 vellowish (oloiation w itli 
a solution of beii/idine in glai nil metn mid aii<l 
an inteiiselv led colointioii with a fainth ])ink 
solution of losanilinc in chloiotoiiii Ifolh tests 
me paiallel to those ot Salkowski and Liebci 
inatiii 

\ new combination of Hiilpliirinoglobin is ob- 
tained bv A I) Volta ( l»r/i Ital Jtiol vol 77, 
p 0 ) who found that by tieatiiient of blond with 
fieslilv piepaied amnioiiiuiii su]]iliide solution 
siitiiiated with hv dioxv lumiiic, liydioi hloi ide, or 
siiljdiite afloids an olive giecii loloi.itioii due 
to eliloroliiciiioglobin Additions ot pviidene 
changes the gieen color to buck red and the 
plnenioi hi oiiiogcn spertiiini iiiav then be oli 
seived The author lecoided his spcitiogiujdiu 
ineaHiiremeiits Aecoiding to W S Sadikov (Iho 
chern Zuf.vol 2"),]) .3(50) hydiolvsis of piotcins 
bv aiiimoiiuirii caiboiiutc undei picssuie at l.'iO- 
J80° V gives after one to six houis piincipnlly 
peptones, and only after 2t hoiiis aie crvHtalliiie 
jnodiicts obtainable I’aseiiiogen gave a peptone 
suitable foi bacteriological purposes and on fui- 
ther hvdiolv’sis a nunilier of piodiiets which were 
erystalli sable nr sepaiahle by precipitation Leu- 
cine was obtained and nine othei piepaiations 
foi which empirical formulas are suggested 

The synthesis of suciose was accomplished bv 
(J Zemplm and A (Tcrecis {Iter, vol (52, p 
310) us follows The cundensation ot tctia- 
aeetvl gamma tiuctose with tetia acetylgluiose 
111 the |)Tesenee of phosphonc oxide causes the 
piodiictioii of 10-13 per cent of a disacehaiide 
from which octa-acetylgsiiciose could not be ob- 
tained ciystalline The aeetylated sucrose does 
not civstalli/e when seeded with mixtures of .30 
per cent of it with 50 per cent of tetra-uctyl-gam- 
ma fiuctose oi i>() pel cent of tetra-aietylglucose 
The conditions foi the synthesis of sucrose, ac- 
roidiiig to these authors, appeal particuluily sub- 
tle Aecoiding to B Rutovski and A Koioley 
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{Chem Zenlr,vo\ 2, p 2353) , the eleciiolytc* le- 
(luetiuii of aalicvlic acid alToided Htilic^daldih^dc 
in a jield of 33 per cent of the theoretical If 
niaf'iieainm butyrate is added in oidei to a\oid 
spaikiiif' and exploaion of the benzene, the chief 
inodiiet (45 ])er cent) la aaligenin C A Ifojahn 
and K StnifFniaiin {Phatm Zcutr , \ol 70, |» 
277) find that while hydiostiiie and ]iapa\eiiiie 
Hejiaiutely give poorly ehaiactei i/ed color le- 
aetions with alkaloid reagents, inixtiiies of the 
two alkaloida gi\e inteiiae eoloiutioiis, and tliiH 
fact may be utilized in then idenlifieatioii Fot 
the detection and deteiiiiinatioii of inetlnlxientose, 
T Ktikui {Hull Fctm, Tok\n, No 100, p lOb) 
lejtoits that the distillate obtained fioin niethyl- 
pentose and h,>dioehlone acid gi\ea a \iolet-ied 
eoloiatioii w itii \unillin in 0 5 pei cent hulphiiiu 
and Soluble dilleienees of the phloiogliu idea ot 
fill fill aldelnde, nietln Ifui fuiuldelnde and hx- 
diow nieth>lfuifuraldeh\de aie applied to then 
sepal at ion 

A FiitetandTI A ogel (/ffi,\ol Ooi. p 1418) 
deaenbe in full their pi e])aratioii of tetia-aeetvl- 
gainina-fi lutose, the condensation of the tetia- 
aeetutes of glucose and gamma lnietosc‘, and 
then the isolation and hydiohsis ot sueiose oc*ta- 
acetate \nseiine, a iic‘w constituent of bud- 
muHcle tissue was obtained In I)i Xckermann, 
() Tinme and K Folli‘i (Z Phifsiol fVicm , \ol 
18,1, p 1 ) In evtiaetion of goose Hesh w'lth watei 
.ind ticvitnieiit of the ext i act with meieiiiie sul- 
phate and sulphuiic arid 'Hie new substance la 
pi(‘eipitutc*cl fiom scdiitioii In ,ilkaloidal icxigcmts 
and giM's the iiinh\diiii ic>actiou AiiscMine is not 
juc'sent in the Inei, stomach, oi lii'urt 

A Fi I sc Intschibabin disc iisscsl {Jouiii J{u\f> 
Chnu Sov vcd (d, p (i07) the thc‘oic‘tical 
possibilit;! of the existence of eis tians-iHonicM isin 
of oxalic acid and ceitain lesiilts obtaiiicsl In 
]ninious wiitois aie consideied in the light of 
this jiossibilitv Accoiding to (' S Hudson and 
1C H I’acsii (Mncncc, xol till, p 278) cuvstalsol 
tniaiiose fiom a s>tu|) of lncliol;^zc*cl inelcvitose 
aftei keeping foi seveial \eais haxe been siieeess- 
tiilh iiaecl to sei‘d tic>sh simps and obtain lapid 
en stalli/ation Tbe cixstals aie modcMatcdx 
soluble in methxl alcohcd, Irom wdiieli thc\> c*aii 
be cMsilv ICC I \stalli/c‘d in piisnis xxith a nieltnig 
point of 157° (' \ stnch on the deimtiinng of 

pioteiiis bj T Taclokoia and his nssist.iiits 
sliowcsl {Jouni /Vie If/; if , Hokkaido xol 2"> 
]> 117) that lice on/eiiin was clenatiiiecl in solu- 
tion b\ boiling and In fiee/ing, sen-bean gl;i- 
einiii b\ boiling, ticsving, sn pel he.it c*d steam, 
gasoline cn ben/ine sov beans In heating Imil- 
ing, fic'e/ing, and Hoaking in gaNoline, salmon 
pioteins In c'ooling, hc>c‘/iiig, s.iltiiig, and smok- 
ing The Tesulting ehc*Tnical and optical changes 
also aie iipoitcnl on bv these ihcmiiftts Accoid- 
ing to L () XAh.ilev {Planlrr and Sugar 
Mfq , \ol 81, ]) ;{21) alcohol nia\ be satiafae- 
tonly cleteiniincsl bv iiicnisnicMiient, with the 
.lucMst ebnlliomc'tei , of the lowenng of the Iwil- 
iiig point of Its ac|eoiis solution 

I*insi(’vL fiiKMisTiix The action of the physi- 
cal foiec*H on chemieal siibstanees is an impoitaiit 
blanch of aeienee In 102‘) the world celebrated 
the iittieth annneisaiy ot the wondeiful Tesiilta 
of the action ot electiicitv cm a ciiibon film, le- 
siilting in the elcrtiie ligiit 

The led line in the Hpeetinm of the am ora 
boi emails, long siippoHeii to be an iiiiclassitied oxv- 
gi*n line was ii'e\aiiiined by ,T Kaplun {Piov 
Nat Acad Set, xol 14, p 882) and found to be 


a band belonging to the first positive gioup of 
iiitiogen The green line is probably the only oxy- 
gen line in the auroral speetium Obsei \ atioiis 
on the furnace spectrum of bervllium weie made 
by It F Paton and 0 M. Rassweilei {Phi/sical 
Itev , vol 33, ]) lb) fiom 21.50 to 7000A unci 
up to 2500® Abs , 111 both absorption and eiiiis- 
Hion, using a specially di>signecl ' ij' ii'. .'ii.i- 
tuie vacuum fuinaee Their lesults eontirnied 
that the beiylliiiin line 2318 62A is the first 
line of the piiiicipal senes ot singlets foi the 
neutral atom The diffuse and shaip senes of 
Hiiiglets of the element weic discoveied and tabu- 
lated 

A .Tapaneso bcieiitist, M Mi.ianishi {Japa7t 
Joimi Phifit , \ol ,5, p b7) lepoited that the 
sticsimeis cmianatiiig fiom the anode and cathode 
of a hpaik weie examnusl speetiogiaphically and 
found to consist ot positively and negative!} 
chaigc‘d paitielc*s, ic‘spectivel} Then vidoeity and 
Iiiiniiiohitv also weie nieusuii>d Aclditiunal ii*c- 
oiJs on the eieepiiig of ciystals aie lepoited by 
H Kilc‘nini*}ei {11 civ Chtm At la, vol 12, p 
264) He found that the addition of 1 per cent 
of gl}eerol almost entiielv )iic>venlb cieeping in 
a satuiated solution ot potassium ehloiicle, also 
sue lose and thvmol liave n similar efleet This 
IS not due to a deiic“ase in eiaporation Kxpeii- 
nieiils also are descnbcul b\ this aiithoi lebitnig 
to the factois which inllueiue the* Jmiglit to which 
ci}stals will iiec'p up a glass rod plnc'cd in a 
salinated solution of a salt 

Accoiding to C K S Phillips {\aluu', vol 
123, p b81), when a cell pie|Mii>cl bv c'oiiclensing 
the \a)»oi oi heatc^l scdeiiium on u gold gnd, was 
exjiosc‘d to cMtbode lavs, a lapid diminution of 
ic'sistaiice, which could Ik* wnleh v lined by devi- 
ating the lavs with a niagned took place This 
ellcMt IS not altiibuted to the pioduction of 
\-ia}s in the selcmium .1 de Sniedt, \V H Kee- 
soni, and H 11 Aloov {Piot Ahad Uffn<,Am- 
steicUm, vol 12, p 74.5) found that, when caic‘- 
tiilly |»uiitied intiogeii was submitted at the 
tcmipeiutme of li()uicl hvdiogen to the Ka ladi- 
atioiis fiom co]>pei and the iCHiilt*. photogi ii|)hed, 
a ciitical analvsis of the jihotoguiphs obtained 
sc‘CMiic‘d to indicate a i|nailiatii civ'^t.il stinctuie 
ii’eoidiiig to I. Faikus, P Holdfingei, and F 
Hnbei ( ;r;ss , vol 17, |> 278). then csiiliei 
woik on the suggestc’d chain mechanism foi the 
ignition ot ehs'tiolvtie gas has bc'en csnifii nied 
and extenclc'd Atomic oxvgeii oi atomic hydrogen 
pic*si‘nt 111 minute a mount leiidc'is eleetiolvtie 
gas imniediatelv explosive Fiiithei eontiol ex- 
pel iineiits strengthen the ease in favoi of the 
cdiain nu'chanisni Sc*e Ciikvitstrx, Tndiistrtal, 
l»iiv sirs 

GHEMISTBY, Ixiii.strtvi. The giowth of 
the application of ehemistiv to the iiidiibtrial 
aits has continued to ineic-usc As evidence of 
this fact mnv be eitc'd the statememt by Hr A D 
Little, president of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, that “the ineessant iiuestioiiiiig of natiiie 
bv the exjieiiinentei to eieate wcnilth and jobs” 
was sciiMitifie ii'seuiih so c'saential to the prog- 
ress of indust I } 

111 Febiuaivi the \meiiean ChiMiiical Society 
iiniioiinccHl the iiw'aicls fiom the Frasch lH>quest 
to 1 m* devoted to ii'seaieh in agiieultuial eheiii- 
istiv us follows the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yoiikeis, N X , JjiiO,!)!)!) , the I’niveisitv of Mis 
souri, $12,000, and the University of Wiseonsiii, 
$8000 unnuallv toi live .vc'ais 

American Chemical Society. Two meetings, 
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RB iiHual, Ti^ere held during the year. The first, 
in Columbus, Ohio, from April 20 to May 3, at 
which 1765 persons registered and at which 375 
papers were read before 16 divisions. The subject 
of the presidential address by Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir was '^Modern Concepts on Physics and 
Their Relation to Chemistry” The membership 
of the Society has reached the high record of 
17,27.1 President-elect Samuel W Parr tendered 
his resignation and Prof William McPherson 
of Ohio State University was chosen in his place 
by the Council 

' At the Columbus meeting, various interesting 
jiajiers were presented. These included one by 
James F Norris, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, on a new alcoholic substance 
which is a product of petroleum and one of the 
first results obtained in experiments that aim at 
using oil wastes as a raw material to make 
useful things in addition to lubricants and gaso- 
line Chemists have produced this alcohol under 
the name of isopropvl They are now studying it 
actively in order to extend its industrial uses 
and to determine whether it may be substituted 
for grain or ethyl alcohol It is unlike other 
alcohols, as its physiological effect on humans is 
diffeient Tt produces no e\hilaration hut has a 
deadening effect If it can be developed suf- 
ficientlv, it may help to prevent the rectif\ ing of 
denatured alcohol We are at the beginning of 
the use of former wastes of petroleum as raw 
matoi lal Chemists are experimenting in taking 
rather cheap substances from these wastes and 
converting them into articles of value, thereby 
increasing wealth 

One day of the meeting was given over to a 
symposium on agriculture and chemistry, de- 
scribed as the largest two industries of the 
United States That chemistry, rather than con- 
gressional measures, may be the salvation of the 
farmer seeking relief, was the contention of 
Louis J Taber, master of the National Grange, 
who argued that “farm relief that will endure 
can come to agriculture through proper research 
directed by American chemists in discovering new 
uses for food products ns the raw materials for 
industry ” Wlien we can think of farm products 
as food for machines, ns well as for man and 
beast, we shall find burdensome surpluses vanish- 
ing 

Maj T P Walker of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Company, Terre Haute, Ind , in discussing 
M Taber’s address, claimed that corn and cotton 
are the only crops of major inportance to the 
chemist at present. Other farm products, how- 
ever, may acquire interest for the chemist as new 
means of utilising them are discovered The corn 
crops in Illinois, which once went into the mak- 
ing of whisky, are now being converted into 
lacquer The ‘production of acetone, and butyl 
and ethyl alcohols consumes nearly 10,000,000 
bushels of coin annually, which is one-quarter 
of the amount formerly used in the manufacture 
of spirituous liquors 

More than 50 chemical products are derived 
from the corn kernel They include such things as 
table oil, soap, glycerin rubber subhtitiites, fer- 
tilizer, starch, corn sirup, tanner’s sugar, and 
vegetable glue Cottonseed also yields quite a 
number, including refined oils, stearin, soap, 
nitroglycerin, roofing paint, writing paper, nitro- 
cellulose, smokeless powder, lacquers, artificial 
leather, celluloid, rayon, photographie films, saus- 
age casings, toilet ware, furfural, carbohydrates, 


and potash. The cotton plant itself is used in 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, waterpioofing, and 
mercerizing Major Walker referred to the manu- 
facture of insulating board from bagasse, the 
refuse of sugar cane after it had been ciushed 
in the mill to extract the j*uicc, and also to the 
production of ethyl alcohol from ‘Tilackstrap” 
molasses 

Of interest in this connection is the prospect 
of an increased yield in the beet-sugar industry. 
A process has been worked out by chemists at 
Ohio State Uuniversity, with the aim of enabling 
sugar farmers to overcome bad crop years On an 
average, two out of every three years bring poor 
yields for the beet growers, due to a ^im caused 
hy insoluble matter in the juice of the beets, which 
then produce little sugar, but plenty of molasses. 
The molasses is salable, but at a lower price than 
sugar Lime sulphitation was employed to over- 
conie similar gum in sugai-cane |iiiee, but the use 
of lime and sulfihur dioxide to eliminate the gum 
in beet-sugar refining was not Hiicecssful, owing 
to the difficulty of ascertaining the amount of 
gum present and how much lime and sulphur 
to use Ethyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid arc 
used in the perfected method for eoiitiol of 
the gum in sugar-beet jiiicc, and it is claimed the 
amount of gum is now accurately and quickly 
determined 

Economic relations between the chemist and the 
farmer also were diseussed bv Charles AT Mae- 
Dowell, of the Armour Fertilizer Works of Chi- 
cago, who uiged that run-down soil be continuallv 
replenished with chemical nutriment In wide 
areas of land, theie arc deficiencies of nitiogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, iodine, sulphur, 
n’a'n'es'iim and manganese The effect of a total 
bnlv <»r i*n\ one of these is often insidious and 
far-reaching If the crops aie deficient, there mav 
result iinderw’eight and weaker livestock tiiid 
poultry oil the farm, milk that is lacking in 
vital minerals and vitamins, and conse<|ueiitly, 
ill health and deficiency diseases in the citv 

The use of talking motion pictures as a medi- 
um of instruction in certain couiscs in uni- 
versities and colleges was suggested Sound pic- 
tures, it was predicted, especially in laboratory 
demonstrations introduced as part of lectures, 
will reestablisb a more intimate* bond between 
instructor and student, enabling the student bv 
"close ups” to follow every phase of an experi- 
ment Revel al times, when changes w^ere taking 
place in the substances under experimentation 
and close scrutiny was essential, the lecturer 
on the screen invited the audience to look over 
hia shoulder A “close-up” flashed on the screen 
and the audience found itself almost with its col- 
lective nose in the teat tray The adaptation 
of the “talkies” for the use of the modern Inige 
classrooms, it was predicted, w'oiild give a new 
reality to the oft-quoted definition of education 
“A student on one end of the log and Mark 
Hopkins on the other ” Plans were already under 
way to make projection machines at nominal 
cost for institutions of learning 

The second meeting was held in Minneapolis, 
Minn, during .Reptembei 0-13, at which 1175 
persons registered and at which 325 papers were 
presented before 20 sections Among the papers 
presented at this meeting, one by K F Tlonhoeffer 
was conspicuous In a demonstration, from a 
cylinder of ordinary liquefied hydrogen provided 
by the University of Minnesota, he drew off 
some of the liquid to be used as an outside bath 
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around a class tube filled with ordinary gas 
rharcoal The liquid gas bubbled and froze and 
the cliareoal rapidly approached the ultimate 
cold of the physicists When everything was 
cold enough, Mr Bonlioeffer passed some oidi- 
nary hydrogen from the cylinder through the 
supercooled tube of charcoal and it came out at 
the other end parahydrogen By tests, he showed 
how it differed from the ordinary hydrogen 
fiom which it had been divided, showing it to be 
a mixture of two kinds of hydrogen, of different 
melting and boiling points, diffeient heat con- 
ductivities, and different spectra 

Dr Irving Langmuir, president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and himself famous for his 
rescaiches in molecular and atomic stiucture 
said "The division of the hydiogcn mixture 
todav would have a compelling effect in spread- 
ing tlie new wave mechanics among chemists who 
aie iii'u to control chemical leactions 

by imile:-:.ini''iiL' their mechanism” Dr 11 S 
Tavloi charai tci ired it as ‘‘the greatest chem- 
ical achievenicnt of 1921) ” Fiancis P Garvin 
sent a jmper entitled, ‘‘Random Thoughts of a 
lav (Jhciiiist,” in which he said “T am convinced 
that, in case of a modern war between great 
Towers, it W'ould be foolish and useless for any 
battleship or cruiser to leave its dock or an 
iirinv to take the field Should not the terrible 
powers of chemistry, ns we know them, and its 
wai messeiigi'rs, tiie airplane, on sea and on 
land, stiengtlum the effort to safeguard the 
peace of tlic woild by tieaties and by agreements’ 
Sliould not the dread possibilities of eheinistry 
lule out the jioliticians and give to research in 
chemist TV, in medicine, and in the other HcieiM*eB, 
a fi act ion nf tin hiii'c cost of navies and aniiies, 
(leated to i!e-'i .\ I'lc and projicrty? The Hieni- 
nal Foundation stands leady to'liear all the 
expenses ot anv' conimissioii the President mav 
caie to appoint to inquire into the vast possi- 
bilities ot (licniistry as un agent ot peace, out- 
lawing wai by its teriois, advancing health and 
piospeiity hv’ its humane discoveries” 

In Ins' ])iesideiit nil addiess, Di living l^ang- 
niiiii gave an inkling of the things of which 
cheniistiy dreams for the futiiie He asseited 
that ‘‘with Rinsteiirs theoiy and other piiielv 
iiiathennitical concepts of the nature of time and 
siiace, it IS jioHHible to conceive that in a dis- 
tant tiituie dilleieiit forms of light than those 
now’ known mav evolve ” He asked whether it 
niav be possible that ‘‘eventually time itself will 
be different, its ariow pointing in other diiec- 
tions 1'he idea is of time that grows younger 
instead of older Such s]>eeulations mav seem 
fantastic It is, I believe, of the most iniportnnc*e 
for the chemists and the physicists to evolve 
fundamentally sound conceptions of auc*h things 
as time and entropy It seems that there has 
never been a time when w'e can predict with such 
ceitainty lapid progress in fundamental chem- 
istry ” 

Acoiding to Gustav Egloff, the motor cai’s 
rcilc IS not as a creatoi of clemand, but as mother 
to useful chemicals such as that which has come 
into eMstciice recently from the new process of 
making gasoline In the foinierly waste gases 
ftoni gasoline cracking, chemists have found sub- 
stances used for the manufacture of various 
articles that bear no lesemblance to gas or gaso- 
line, such as cosineties and pharmaceuticals, 
lampblack and hydrogen, some of them already 
on the market. Ethylene, one of the gasoline 


products, already is made into anspsthetics, is 
usetl to ripen fruit and vegetables, and to pre- 
pare war gases Chemists are beginning to get 
a little “butadiene,” which resembles rubber 
and can be manfactiired into rubber-like sub- 
stances Manv fuel-gas users are getting a better 
grade, made so by being mixed with some of the 
product of the former waste from cracked gaso- 
line 

Theie is enough refuse material to make 300,- 
000,000 gallons yearly of gram alcohol, three 
times the amount consumed commercially in the 
United States Predictions that stale bread will 
letiiin to the home in the guise of alcohol, 
pastes, etc, was made by C G Harrel, who as- 
serted that the hundreds of thousands of tons of 
diy or stale bread >carlv burned in furnaces or 
sent to city dumps, could be transformed into 
those materials, though this w-as not being done 
as yet The bakeis have been in fear of public 
opinion Economic ncceshitv, however, will open 
this field to the chemist and the bakery will then 
keep pac*e with many othei industries 

That large and beautiful diamonds can be 
made by man was claimed by Prof J W Her- 
shey Tie told how' he melted iron filings and 
siigni in graphite criuihlcs, heated these in an 
electiic furnace at a tenipcintiiie of nc'aily .’iOOO® 
E and, wdieii white hot, plunged them ilito ice- 
c-old brine, the theoiv IsMiig that the iinmeiibc 
pressiiie created bv fast C(M)ling would turn tJie 
sugar into diamonds Ee\t, lie tlissolved the iron 
balls with various acids After a week, iwerv- 
Ihing except some dust, the sugar-carbon piod- 
uct, wuis dissolved Some of it pioved to be graph- 
ite, another form of caibon when examined with 
the microscope Hundreds of inuroscopic diamond 
particles and some huger diamonds so far had 
lK‘en produced at AJcPliersoii t'ollege I’lofessor 
Ilershey di'claicd his belief that "the artificial 
c'onstiuction ot diniiioiids, lioni the sciontilic 
jioiiit of V lew , IS no longer an unattainable goal ” 

J'rofessor S (’ Lind solved a problem that has 
been laithering chemists in many branches of 
maiiiifactuiiiig He h.ul produced }>hosogcne, 
one of the poison gases used duiing the World 
Wai, iiieielv by tuiiiing light upon cnibon mon- 
oxidc and chlorine, which caused the two gases to 
combine into phosogene He substituted radium 
iavs> for tJie light and again obtained jihosogene 
(’hemists have lii*en in doubt as to how the change 
into pliosogeiio took place 'I'lie method used by 
Dr Lind was quite simple The point of im- 
poitaiiee to commeieial chemists is that radium 
substitutc'd for light piodueed the same result 

'I he closing seshion oi the (’luumcal Society’s 
meeting was devoted to a consideration of how 
best to educate the juililic to an undei standing 
of chemistry and its Linctioii in national defense 
It resulted* in the adoption of a programme of 
]>opular study courses which open with the 
loinaiice of cliemistry, points out the impossi- 
bility of naming anv three things of importance 
with which chemistry is not involved; explains 
that the human body is a chemical factory, what 
makes some water hard and other water soft, 
how soaji IS made, the use of nitiogen and potash 
for fertilizer and the impoitance of sufhcient 
sources of siqiply, and compaies the chemical ele- 
ments 111 cotton with those in silk The conclud- 
ing sections of the couise deal with such titles 
as “Why Do Large Manufactiireis of Explosives 
Produce 'so Wide a Variety of Peace Products’”, 
“Have Explosives Been a Blessing or a Curse to 
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Mini’’", “(^lassi's of lilxplosivesi and Uaen of 
Values of Eaeli in VN'ai iind Peace”, and “Wlucli 
IS tlie Peal (Joal, Teace Poffardlets of Reeiiiilv’ 
or ‘rjastin^ Peace in I’ci i* .niciii Security’’” 
The adiniinstiation of this pi of;raiiinie with the 
oipiniralioii of lecture eouisi's to make it efTee- 
ti\e throiif»hoiit the coiintiy. was aceeptwl by 
the Biiieaii of Women’s (’lubs of the Uiiiveisity 
of Kansas, and it is expected that niun> similar 
oipani7.iiionH will make it a pait of the pro- 
^ininines foi the coining year 

Socii-TY OK ('HKMK'\ii Indi RTit\ The 48th an- 
imal iiieetinpf of this Society was held in Man- 
ehestei, Kn^land, diirinj; .liilv H-l.t with Piesi- 
deijt A I) Little in the chan The eouiieil lepoited 
Unit the membeiship had declined from to 

4r).'i0 a loss of 118 memheiH The gold medal of 
the souety Mas awaided to Sir Pichard Tielfall 
foi his seiMces during the World Wai in de- 
Msing \aiioiis aiiplianccs for the Ministrx of 
Alunitions, eH]>eei,ill\ those «*oniie<*ted Mith the 
Use of phospholus as a smoke-])] odiioiiig agent, 
.Mid Liter, as (haiiman of the ('hemic.il Ivcscaich 
Hoaid, he dcliveied an addiess, “The Kleitiohsis 
of Molten Zinc t'hloiide” The subject of Piesi- 
di'iil Little’s letiimg luhliess was “Scieme and 
Lalioi ' The hoiioiai\ degiee of D Se was coii- 
feiied h\ the rin\eisit\ of M.inehestei on ]Msf 
]»iesidents Fiancis IT Can ami Aithiii 1) lattle 
The new ollueis eleded weie l)i lleibcit Le\ iii- 
sleiii as jnesident and Pi .1 Poole> as secietan 
111 ) mingli.im, h'^iipland, was seleded as the meet- 
ing ]»l.i(e 111 10‘U) 

K\i*ositi()ns ok ('iikmt('\t Imutstrifs The 
Pith oieniKSice of this event took place in the 
(liand (’ential Palace New A oik Citv, dining 
Min (! II 1 lieie weie ovei 400 exhibits manv ot 
wliitli showed the advances made bx acience din- 
ing the ACii) Fveiv State in the L’liion, and 
(’aii.ida, MexKo, the West Iiidiea, and manv iMiio- 
pe.in nations wcie lepieseiited Two educational 
(oiMHes weie given d.nh iiiidei the diiection of 
Piof T Jlcad oi Texas Te< liiiologM al College, 
one foi elemental \ students and the otliei foi ad- 
v.iiici'd ehemieal eiiginceis, teadieis, and expelts 
Aiiioim the exhibits weie tom i etc made of j*ea- 
niit shells motion inctuie tilni whuh does not 
1 ) 1111 ), luaises built ot coin, and plants whose 
giowth may be rushed by feeding them poistm 
Anothei disjduv was of wiie cloth, so finely 
woven that one imh eontains inoie openings 
than theie are bans on the human head How 
new discoveries in eliemie.il engineei ing aie 
applieahle to radio, television, and talking ]ne- 
tiiies was desi'iibed The sixth annual ehemiial 
indnstiies dinner was held at the Hotel Hwisevelt 
on Thiiisdav, May 0, iiiidei the iiiis|iiees of the 
Salesmen's Assoiiatioii of tlie Amciiean Cliem- 
leal Iiidnstiv 

Mfdms The Pei kin Medal of the S(K*ietv of 
Chemieal Tndiistiv was nvvaided on .Tanuary 4 to 
Kugeiie C Sullivan foi his diemieal studies that 
have improved the quality of Anieiiean glass 
The Niehols Med.il of the Ameiiran Chemical 
Society was awarded on March 4 to W^illiani L 
hjVHiis of the Ohio State Cniversity for his eon- 
tiibiitions to the tliemistiy of the cai liohydiates 
Tile medal of the Amein*aii Institute of Chem- 
ist iv WHS awaided on May 4 to Mi and Mrs 
Kiaiieis P (iaivin toi notewoithy and outstand- 
ing sei vices to the seienee, esjieeiallv in ion 
sideiation oi then tmaneml support of the Chem- 
leal foundation In n})])ieLiation of a long eaieei 
of acliieveinent, Cliailcb K Munroe, chief ex- 


iduhive chemist of the Cnited States Bui can of 
Mines, was on .Tune Id, his eightieth hiithday, 
lireaenfed witJi a hi on/e medal hear mg Ins ]iOi- 
tiait, the (aitimes of which weie literally Mown 
into the medal by means ot the *‘Miiuioe efteet” 
The Wilhiid (Tihbs Medal of the Chicago section 
of the Ameiiean Chemieal Society was awaided 
Mav 24 to Claude S Hudson foi Ins leseaiches 
in the held of siigais The medal of the Sodety 
of Chemical Indnstiv was aw.iided on duly 11 
to Sii Ricliaid Tliieltali foi Ins vvoik on ex- 
plosives dining the World Win The Priestp 
Medal, the highest lioiioi of the Anieiiean Choin- 
leal Soeiet.v, W'as eonfetied on Fiaiicis P Caivin 
“toi Ins distinguished seivues m eheniistij,’ on 
Septemliei 11 The (Jrassclli Medal wms awaided 
on Novemliei 8 to Pi of Biadle.v Stoughton ioi Ins 
pupet, “laght Stiuetinal Allovs," .md on Deeem- 
1 h*i l.L the Cliandlei Medal of Columbia I nivei 
sitv was awaided to l)i living Langmun, 
piesideiit t»f the Aim'i lean Cheiinenl Societv nnd 
associate iliieetoi of the leseaich lahoiatoiv of 
the (Teiieial Kleitiie Conqaniv 

Cadmiiim Af cording to a lepoit on the uses 
of tins metal, by Paul M 'IMei issued hv the 
U S Bineau of Mines, (admiiim fnimeily en- 
tered Inigelv mto dental alloys as an nimilgani 
20 pel cent (admmm and 74 ]iei cent meuiirv, 
but this disioluis the dentine more than other 
mixltiies and has Is'en laigelv disiontiniied 

Cliche metal loi sleieotvjM' jilntes mav Ik* 
made of about 22 A pei (ent (admium, .'lO ]iei 
rent lead, and 27 .'> }>ei cent tin, a mixtiiie 
Miipenoi to the lonespomlmg dicln melal eon- 
tainiiig bismuth An inqioitant use of tlie metal 
IS in eojipei telephone and tioll(>v wnes In pio- 
{Kirtioiis ot 0 .A to 1 2 pel cent, eadmiiim luises 
the annealing tempeiatiiies .md adds mateiiallv 
to tlie stiength and vve.iiing (jualities ot eofipei 
without glen tiv ledui nig the (oiidiutiv itv Some 
quantities of eadnnum aie used to inijiiove the 
>io|>eitieH of both ])lated and steiliiig siheiwaie 
n the jeweltv tiadt, (udiiimm is enipIo,ved loi 
pioduenig gieen gold \ lecent use foi cadmium 
IS in iiistpioofmg steel, pnitieulaily nuts, bolts, 
suiidiy Hin.ill parts for automobiles, and vanons 
light liuidware, im Indmg locks lefiigeiatoi 
tiimniiiigs, and (eitinii wnc ])iodiiets Cadmium 
has la?en emjiloved m the form of wne toi 
rooting oi metal sjnavmg, plastei casts, statii- 
niv and olliei ohjeets 

Allots eoiilaining cadmium nie used in non- 
iiisting hniispjings ioi w.iteh(‘s and clocks For 
the nmniifactuie of elect i le-Iighf filaments one 
ot the eailiei |)roiessi*s einploved eadmiuiii An 
amalgam wlneli is 42 pel (*enl cadmium, jmm 
rent ineicmv, and .I pc>i cent hisnmtli can be 
impiegmitc'd with tiingsleii metal ])owrlc*i and 
then extiiided tliiough dies to jnodiiee a law 
filaiinmt winch is Intel hc'ated to a high ti*nii>ei- 
atiiie to drive otf the volatile metals Five 
pel cc'iit of eadmnmi is sometnm*s added to .ilii- 
nnniiin jiowrlei to mqnove Hie colm and Iiistic* 
and to make it nioie ic'^mtant to almosjihei n 
nifluenees 

Cadmiiini has been lecommended foi use in 
cdectiic stoiage hatteiies A battery having eiid- 
iniiiiii plates can be dischaiged eoinpletc*ly and 
nllnwerl to ic*niimi dischaiged indefiintcdy, where- 
as Hurh abuse causes serious d. image to'oidmaiy 
lead battc‘i les The monorinoniatic* ic‘(l light for 
scientific investigation m physical lahoiatoi ic*s 
IS pioduced b> means of eadnn'um In the quait/- 
cadiniiini vajioi lamp developed by the U. S 
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Bureau of Standaids, the cadiniutn ih alloyed 
with a \eiy small fi action of 1 pci cent of 
gallium, giving a long-lived lamp that does not 
become clouded by adhesion of cadmium vapor to 
the walls 

CiiKOAiTUM From a icpoit on the uses of 
cliioniium issued by the U S Bin can of Mines, 
the following is taken Clnoitiinm steels that aie 
apioMinatel.v 1 per cent ehioiiiium and 1 per 
cent carbon aie utili/ed in the maiiufaduie of 
shoes and dies, for use in stamj) mills and biit- 
glai-pioof safes The expanding m.uket foi stain- 
less steel and iron is jdaying its ]iait in the 
inei easing eonsum])tion of chioinnim in the 
inaniifaetuie of steel In the maiinfactuiiiig of 
ehioniiiim sU'cls and irons, the eliioniiiim is added 
in the foim of feiiochiome, which is made fioiii 
ihioiinte 111 the eleetiie fiiinaee Tii this ]»ioeess, 
the bath tends to take iip niiieh eaibon, and as 
1 ‘aiboii lb consideied undesnnble, the qiuiht'y and 
]»iiee are in inveise ]iio]ioition to the cailion 
eontent 

The potential uses of rhioiniiini seem to open a 
field so useful to Iiiimaiutv that attention is 
called to the eonsiiinption of cliiomite as a ro- 
haetoii As ehioiniuni inav be used foi the 
]iiesei \iition of many metals, it beiomes evident 
that niiv of the uses whnh lapidly dissipate 
ehiominm should be eliminated The demand of 
the pn])ei -]iiilp mills toi (hioniite In lek has lately 
develojied an expanding maiket These Inuks ful- 
fill a need in the lining of the kilns used in the 
sul|>liito pioeess foi diving pulp, tis the\ lesist 
eoiiosion (uiised by the libeiated gases in the 
kiln 

I’oi vssjl M \ (oiisent dedee, signed teb 27, 
l!i2fl li\ Kedi'ial Judge Kondv, disposed of the 
suit of the (iovei nment agiiiiist the Deutsdies 
Kalis,viidikat (•esellsehuft and the Soiiete roin- 
meieiale des J’otasses d’Alsaee vvliuh vveie 
(hinged with violation of the aiiti-tiust laws in 
the im]»oitation and sale of potash The suit, 
begun III Apiil, li)27, iiiidei iiisti uetioiis tiom 
the I' S Depaitnumt of Jiistue, alleged that a 
gioup of (ieinidii and Fieiuh pioiliueis of |>oiasli 
weie in \ew Yoik C'ltv to eom])lete aiiange- 
meiits with Ameiiean disti ibiiting agencies loi 
the ei(*ation of a inonopolv It also was allegi'd 
that the foieign piodiieeis had leadied an agiee- 
meiit eflTeitive Mav 1, 1927, foi the division ol 
the I lilted States biisim>ss, but that the de- 
ieiid.ints had been dividing the jiotash tiade 
since August, 1924 

(lOvei nment agmits i (‘polled that 1,000,000 
tons of potash woitli $.i0.000,000 weie imported 
annuallv, that 00 pel (ciit of it was sent heie 
b,\ the defendants, the (ieiman inodiieeis piovid- 
ing 70 pel cent of this and the Kieiuli, the re- 
mainder 'riiib deeiee binds the ]iiinei]idl defend- 
ants and then agents to obseive the anti-tiiiHt 
laws and enjoins them fioin fixing lesale pi id's 
oi iinfaii disei iinination among pindiaseis Jiii- 
isdietioii Is letuined b\ the eonit to enfoiee the 
(l(‘(‘i(>e and to collect any inadispiai les oi inap- 
piopiiate piovisioiis as the business develops 

The jiassage b\ (\ingiess of a bill iiinkeH ])os- 
sible fiiithei invi'stigutioiis into the potash re- 
souiies of the riiiteil Stati's I’levioiis investiga- 
tions weie limited to the exploration of potash 
defiosils 111 Texas and New Mexico, wdiieli geo- 
logical data indicated as being |)iesent but which 
had not been pi oven The U S (ieologieal Siiivey 
located the most pioniising sections fur dulling 
]*'ullowing this, the Bureau of Mines earned on a 


eonipreheiiHive diamond-drilling campaign and 
laboratory study of the dull cores By the pio- 
visions of the new bill, inv(>stigations aie aii- 
thuiized to cover other potash mineials, siidi as 
the leiicites and aliinit(*s, gieensands, and othei 
potash (lies, also, that investigations shall be 
(‘onducted by the Bureau of Mines and the De- 
])uitmeiit of (*onimeiee, and the Bureau of Cheni- 
ibtiy and Soils of the Di'piutment of Aguciil- 
tuie 

llM ii'M A jiress notice published on May 30, 
aniioiiiued that a iieh deposit of helium gas had 
been discoveied in l!tah ncai the gov ei nmeiit’s 
leseive The liiid was hailed as of mudi im- 
poitame in the development of ’ ’ -an 

eiaft 111 the I'nited Stati's The eon- 

teiits in the Utah natiiial gas, it was (‘stiniated, 
might Ksluce the (ost to une-thiid of the piesent 
cents 11 (iilnc foot Tn .Inly, it was annoiiiued 
that new deposits of helium gas had been found 
111 C'oloiiido that would jnovide sufTieient lifting 
gas ioi iiifiation and ojieiatioii of all Uniteil 
States ail ships foi the next 20 yeais The new 
held was said to be the i idlest helium deposit 
V(‘t found, the gas liaving a helium conti^nt of 
7 07 pel (ent, the best pievious content being 
3 h per cent 

In Caiiad.i, the gieat(*st souice of supply comes 
fiom the liow Island distiud of Allan ta, neai 
Ualgai.v, wheie it is estimated some 12,000,000 
teet of’hcliuin aie lost unniiullv In 1010 a plant 
was elected at Calgaiv loi (‘xtiaition and fioni 
which vast i]uantitii‘s of helium \V(*ro expoited 
to Fiance and ntih/ed in balloons and lightei- 
Ihanuii will eiaft H was olheiaJlv slated that, 
if this gas had beini utilized eiuliei, it would 
have hacl a maikisl eireel upon the ojieratioii of 
(latt of this natine and lesultecl in a eoiisiclei- 
able saving of life The tei niiiiation of the \\ai 
bi ought an end to the deinand, the Hiiiish Gov- 
(inineiit's subsidies weie withdiawii, and piodiic- 
tioii ceased 

The new gov m nment jdant at Amaiillo, I’cx , 
annoiiiici>d in June the sending of ii tank ear 
filled with about 200,000 (ubu f('(‘t of heluiin to 
laiiiglev I’leld, Vu The helium is extiactcd fiom 
iiatuial gas having a helium eontent of 1 % 
pel cent piodueed iiom the Ulillside stnictiiie 
l^iiig northwest ot Ainuiillo Gas fiom 20,000 
aeies of land is available to the plant The 
lieliuni-lH>ai mg imtuial gas is tiaiispoited from 
the wells to tlie plant, h\ llie natuial pressuie 
of the wells, thiuugh a welded steel pipe line 11 
iiiih‘s long In the plant, the gas is cooled to a 
tenip(‘iatiiie so low that all ot the eonstituents 
exc'ept helium uie lediKi’cl to li(|ui(ls This l(*m- 
peiatiiie is a}>]iioxiinuteJ\ that of li(|Uid air and 
IS lovvei than 300“ F below zeio Ihe helium is 
diawii oil as a gas and the iKpiids aie leturned 
to the gaseous state by allowing their teinpei- 
atuie to 1 etui II to that ol the atmosphere A 
pait of the gas lesulting fiom the evapniatioii 
ot the li(|uid Is us(>d as fuel toi generating powei 
to o}HMat(‘ tlie plant and the leinaiiider is dis- 
(’haig(>d into a pipe line whuh (ariies it to 
Amaiillo, w'lieiu it is used as domestic and iii- 
diistiial fuel 'I'he pioeess of exti acting helium 
IS a continuous one involving pressures as high 
as 2500 pounds to the squnio iiieh 

Sti-h 'J’he estinghouse Eleetiie & Maiiu- 
taeiuiing Co annoumvd the inuiiufaetuie of stmd 
with a skin which is produced tliioiigh a pioeess 
called nitiidiiig, by placing the sU'el in a box 
ol ammonia gas at 1000*’ F. This forms a thin 
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skin extremply hard, quite tough, and rustproof 
It 18 claimed that, hy this process, bearings may 
be made that seem never to wear and which may 
run safely though heat to redness A new mechan- 
ism to start and stop electric motors was re- 
cently built and tested “on” and “off,” until after 
some 22,000,000 or more operations, everything 
wore out except some bushings and pins of ni- 
trided steel, still as good as new In the making 
of small machine parts by die casting, in which 
molten metal is flowed into a steel mold, the new 
material withstood 2000 operations, though 
former steels perished after 100. Nitnded tools 
do not rust when left out in the weather 

New Alloys A new metallic composition con- 
sisting of tungsten, carbon, and cobalt, originat- 
ing with the Krupp Steel Works in Germany 
and sold there under the name of Izett, has 
appeared in the United States under the name of 
Widia After a thorough test by the General 
Electric Company at its plant in Bridgeport, 
Conn , it has been found serviceable as a cut- 
ting metal, cutting through steel at a rate of 
2.S0 feet a minute, and through cast iron at a 
rate of 800 feet a minute Notwithstanding its 
high cost of $.'>00 a ton, it promises to supplant 
other cutting metals Its properties arc de- 
scribed as follows Its strength, hardness, 
toughness, and chemical stability, as well as its 
ability to take and keep a c .**'**' ’" charac- 
terise it as a material of i % possi- 

bilities 

The performance of carboloy on the lathe and 
in the shop actually exceeds the predictions 
which might be made from a knowledge of its 
properties Glass was quite easy to machine or 
to cut with screw threads and it was found that 
hard porcelain insulators could be machined on 
a shaper Mycalex is an insulating material 
of excellent properties and there is a consider- 
able demand for it in the electrical industry 
Ordinary tool materials are worn away on my- 
calex so quickly that it would be diflBciilt to 
give quantitative data on their performance. 
Carboloy tools, on the other hand, are capable of 
machining mycalex commercially, and wc have 
had tools cutting over 1000 feet linearly before 
losing their edge Materials like bakelite and hard 
rubber are veiv abrasive when machined at 
high speeds Carboloy tools keep their edge very 
well on hard rubber The metal is sold in the 
United States under the trade name of “car- 
boloy ” 

The announcement was made in September 
that a new alloy that gains tensile strength as it 
grows hotter — something entirely different from 
anything heretofore known— has been perfected 
by Dr Krwin E. Lowry of the research depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co The alloy consists of a combination of 
cobalt and nickel from which it derives its name, 
konel, and ferrotitanium. Koncl has been sub- 
jected to exhaustive tests which revealed many 
valuable qualities Almost without exception, 
metals grow softer and lose tensile strength as 
they undergo high heat, but konel, heated to 800*’ 
C, which IS approximately 11 00° E, will with- 
stand a pressure of ({0,000 pounds to the square 
inch Even further tests show konel is tougher 
and harder when heated to 1800° F It is used 
in the manufacturing of the filament in high-class 
radio tubes, replacing indium, long believed tlie 
only metal fitted for that purpose ; also, it should 
be highly efficient where metal is expos^ to great 


heat generated by friction or internal combus- 
tion 

Motor Fuel Early in 1929 the American Chem- 
ical Society issued a summary of the ad- 
vances mode during 1928 in motor fuels, most 
of which had already appeared in various issues 
of the Year Book In addition to gasoline and 
its many mixtures, there are motor fuels derived 
as bv-products from coal, which are now com- 
mercial products in Germany, produced by the 
direct hydrogenation of coal, yielding a motor 
fuel that resembles, but is cheaper than, gasoline 
More recently, chemists have turned their atten- 
tion to other carbonaceous materials as a source, 
and in June, 1929, announcement was made of an 
anti-knock motor fuel obtained from tar of the 
Douglas fir The development of a practical and 
economic means of converting wood waste into 
motor fuels provides a source of motor fuels for 
the future which is under the direct control of 
man The great stoi chouse of potential motor 
fuel from peti oleum, coal, and oil shales are 
heritages from past ages, while wood tars and 
other vegetables aie produeibic under controllcMl 
conditions 

Approximately 24 per cent of the standing 
tree is converted into useful products, while 78 
per cent is wasted As an example of the possi- 
bilities of the utilization of this waste, from an 
aveiage annual yield of 7.500,000.000 hnmd 
feet of Douglas fir, the equivnleiit of 2, .'>00, 000 
cords, or 4,200,000 tons, is available for destruc- 
tive distillation, yielding the folloiMng products 
turpentine and light oils, 8,.'>00,000 gallons, tar, 
70,000,000 gallons, wood alcohol, 0,780,000 gal- 
lons, ealeinm acetate 187,500,000 pounds, char- 
coal, 2,440,000,000 pounds; and a large vield of 
gas for fuel The 70,000,000 gallons of tar im 11 
produce by cracking, it is claimed, 23,300,000 
f^llons of motor fuel equal to benzene in anti- 
knock properties 

According to tests made by the Pittsburgh sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, ethyl gasoline used 
as an aiitmnobile engine fuel does not materially 
increase the percentage of carbon monoxide in 
exhaust gases As to the effect of ethyl gasoline 
on health and safety, the amounts of carbon mon- 
oxide produced bv the engine, under any compar- 
able operating condition, were found to he the 
same for ethyl gasoline and straight gasoline 

Glass A special new glass is icportcd from 
Japan It is composed of two sheets of glass with 
a thin sheet of celluloid between It is patented 
and appimed for use in the Japanese Aiiiii and 
Navy At present, this glass is produced in only 
one sire, namely, 5 millimeters thick, 24 inches 
wide, and 48 inches long It is sold at 4 yen 
per sipiare foot, factory packing and shipping 
cliargcB liemg extra. Only 200 pieces of the above 
dimensions are produced each month 

8l(3AB The announcement of the discovery of 
a new sugar was made in February, 1 029, by tlie 
U S Bureau of Standards, where experiments 
on iniilin, a starch-like substance found in 
dahlias, chicory, artichokes, and othei ])lants, 
have yielded a new product called “difnictosc 
anhydride ” The process is as follows By treat- 
ment with acid, inuhn is changed to the very 
sweet sugar, fructose or Icvulose Experiment 
showed, however, that not moie than 92 pei cent 
of the expected amount of fructose was obtained, 
and a study of the remaining 8 per cent revealed 
the presence of a new sugar which was composed 
of two molecules combined in such close union 
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that the acid was unable to convert it to fructoae. 

Exflobtve Amatol is the name of a substance 
experimented with as a high explosive at the 
Pettawawa Military Camp in Canada It was 
said that amatol was produced by British chem- 
ical engineers and was being used in some of the 
new guns with which artillery divisions of the 
British \rmy have been equipped Experiineiits 
were being carried on by the military authorities 
of all the dominions of the British 'Empire with 
amatol, and it was said that if the coat of manu- 
facture IS no greater than that of cordite, the new 
explosive eventually would be adopted as the 
charge of the quick-firing guns. One of the fea- 
tures of the new explosive is that there is no 
charred residue of the envelope containing the 
chaige In eatndges of quick-firing guns charged 
with cordite, the charge is contained in a cotton 
envelope and, on opening the breech immediately 
after hung, the icmains of this envelope are 
still 111 the cylindei, charred and smoldering, 
but when amatol is used the whole content of the 
cartridge case is immcdiatclv consumed 

PiRlFlED Watlb a press dispatch from Ber- 
lin, Germany, in Februarv, 1929, claimed that 
sieiili/inif water for drinking purposes could be 
(‘asily accomplished bv using llii grains of 
Bihcr prepared by the Krause method Di Ru- 
dolf Degknitr, professor of hygiene at Orcifswald 
Tunnel sity, made a thorough teat of the process 
and found that, within leas than an hour, he 
succeeded in completely steriliring a cubic centi- 
meter of water which contained a million germs 
1’he new method is said to work independently of 
temperature, can be applied to any quantity of 
ivatei, and needs no supervising 

SiNinn’ic Rtbuer Late in October, 1920, a 
]ucsa dispatch fioin Geneva, Switzerland, an- 
nounced that E Kleiber, of Basel, after many 
yeuis of exjienmcnt, had discovered a piocess for 
jiiodiicing chciip s\nthetie rubber on a large 
w.ile Kleiber asserts that it possesses all the 
qualities of riiblwr, but has more elasticity, its 
basis being natuial mineial oils Tie also claims 
that, owing to the iheapness and durability of 
his pioduct, streets and roads may be covered in 
the future with synthetic rubber and that it also 
iiMV’^ be used in manv other fields A German 
chemist fioin Frankfoit already had produced 
synthetic iiihlier costing $7 fiO a kilogram w’hich 
IS 10 times the price of ordinary rublx'r, but 
Kleibei’s pioduct costs only 8 cents a kilo- 
giam 

CoMMERCTM, CoNSiDERATiONR At a meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemists held in New 
^olk City on l\Iav 4, 1929, Francis P Garvin 
again expressed the opinion that German dye- 
stuff makeis liad launched a war to destroy 
American ]»ost-war progress in dye manufacture 
and other chemical iirocesaes, thus endeavoring 
to leiaptuie the market He said the German 
Iiiteressen Genicinsehaft was hi ought into the 
United States by a gioup of American commis- 
hion-mad baiikeis who had taken $30 000,000 
out of the funds in their custody, or under their 
continl, to assist the I G, under the guise of 
bonds, in the now war to destroy United States 
eheiiiical progiess Mr Garvin gave this suceinet 
.idmonition and warning “Always and forever 
leniemher the stake for which the Germans strove 
befoie the War and in the War and since the 
War — ^world power through a monopoly of 
seienee The battle will be taken up and fought 
over again, and that Grecian horse will be driven 


out of the country American I G ' What an insult 
to every man, woman, and child in this country! 
It is a sad thing to find men so money-mad as to 
be willing to betray their country and their 
families for pist a few more dollars*” 

In July, 1029, came the press announcement 
that the American I. G Chemical Corporation, 
representing an alliance between the German 
Dye Trust and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, would establish a $20,000,000 plant 
near Monroe, La It was said in Wall Street that 
the proposed Louisiana plant would be in a 
position not onlv to manufacture dyes but to 
use a new process for extracting gasoline from 
petroleum controlled by the American I G Chem- 
ical Corporation Oil from the fields in Louisiana 
and neaihy areas is to be used in the process 
During August 3-0 leprcsentatives of the U S 
Department of Commerce, from all the principal 
cities of Europe, and W^ashington officials and 
spokesmen of the eliemieal interests ot the United 
States met in the American Embassy in Paris 
for a four-day conference to consider the present 
state of chemistry and chemical industry The 
principal obiect of these sessions was to devise 
ways and means to stimulate the American 
eliemieal tiade During the conference, eheiiiieal 
exports surveyed the entire chemical situation 
in Europe Much time was given to an examina- 
tion of the European chemical cartcFs smooth 
operation, which has given the new Ameiiean in- 
diiatrv ationg eonipetilion While the foreign 
trade of the American indiistrv !«% veiv gre.xt, the 
Amenenn companies are very keenly aware of the 
Europ<>au trust 

It was biouglit out that there exist three 
separate divisions in the woild chemical trade — 
the Kuio])ean cartel, piobahly the strongest, 
Great Biitain, and the United States Each 
group is emploj mg the latest methods and ideas 
and each is going after -world trade with a force 
and eflieieney winch is creating the swiftest kind 
of competition Most remarkable of all, however, 
18 the fact that the United States, withm five or 
six years, had been able to develop her chemical 
industry to the point where it i nuked with 
the cartel Twelve years previously, the Ameri- 
can industry, piaeticallv speaking, did not exist, 
the Amenoun chemical expeits explained By 
1929 the United States had heiome the greatest 
chemical producer and consumer in the world 
Gennanv, it was true, remained in the first 
place as an exporter, owing to her far-sighted- 
ness, long before the War, of seeing the advan- 
tages polilie.illv and eoniniereially, of a strong 
chemical industry, but in exports, the United 

States was rapidl” The Americana 

pointed out that a • ' • ■ export figure had 

already been exceeded It was further disclosed 
that, a* few' yeais befoie, the foreign liienneal in- 
terests, vicw'ing with distuibed eyes the Ameri- 
can ehcmioal expansion, put their heads together 
with the idea ot crushing the potential new com- 
petition. With commendable foresight, however, 
the Aiueneans obtained tlie iieeessary protection 
to make it possible for them to grow' and become 
stioiig It IS tiiie that the protection took the 
form of high pioteetive tarilTa; but as the Amer- 
icans explained, in this, they merely followed the 
example of their older foreign rivals 
An item from the Commercial Jteporta of the 
Bureau of Coinmciee, issued at the beginning of 
the year, indicated the trend of affairs in Bel- 
gium, which also prevailed elsewhere. The for- 
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mation of the Union Chiinique Beige was the out- 
Htanding event in the chenneal induRtry duiiiig 
au being indicative of the tiannition from 
Hinull independent unitH to large ocntial organi- 
/Htionn that was taking place and was inter- 
jiretcd RH a nielimiiiaiy step toward further in- 
tegration. The ceiitial organ usation controlling 
the pioduction and legulating salee of siilphutie 
acid would have a total estimated output of 
7(K),()()U metiic tons, and the erection of a new 
])lant with an additional capacity of 50,000 met- 
iic tons was pioposed 

The output ot Hodiiiiu sulphate had increased 
to ap])ioxiniately 100,000 iiietiic tons Inteiisive 
agiicnltiiial cultivation was creating a strong 
demand foi chemical feitilizers Tliice synthetic- 
ammonia plants had been completed and a fouith 
was iindei coiisti iiction , the total pioductivc 
capai ity was estimated at 85,000 tons Thu man- 
iitactuie of coal-tar derivatives also had shown 
incieaseil development duiing the yeai The dye 
indiistiy was pioducing .50,000 tons of ultia- 
maiine liliie The explosive industiy was active, 
its ]>iodu(tion increiiHing 

liiRi.iooKAPii\, Aiiiong the inoie imimitant 
woiks on chemistry published diiiiiig the year 
aie Allen's Vommvnwl Organic inalifstH (\ol 
Ml, .5th ed ), on "The Vegetable Alkaloids”, Beil 
stem's Jlandhnch dti organxschen Vhtmxc (vol 
Ml and Siip|ilenicnt 2) , Oiqanif and Food Hhcm- 
Mtrq, by (« E C'ulvet , A Text 'hook of Inorgantc 
ChemiHtii/ (pdit 1 , vol xi) on "Oiganometallic 
( 'oinjioiinds,” by .7 Newton Fiiend, the pait on 
"Kisen” of (Jmelin’s Ifandhuch dvr Anorganut- 
then Ohcmii , Tin (Unisht nlwn of Huqaih, by W 
N Hawoith, f'alolnin i*nHV8H(H tn Applied 
Chcmihtry, hy '1 I* WildWiU , Applied 1 not gantc 
Analqt>is, b> J) F Jlillebinnd and (j K F Lind- 
ell, The PiftoigsiH of Caihon Vompoundn, by 
Cliailes 1) fluid, Tinpoxinc, by K C Keiidell, 
lUfntntc Book of Itwtganw Ohcmuitnf, by W 
Lutimei , Chemikchch Fadiuorlftbudit b;i A 
VV Mayer, 1 Compuhenatre Ttealtst oh Inoi- 
qauK and Tluoiciiral Chrminlty (vol ix), by .T 
W Mellor, Oxidation- Itcdnrt ion rolenitaU, by 
U JVIichaelis, The Bioihf nw,lry of the Ammo 
Aitds, by 11 H Mitchell, and Photometric 
Chemical inali/itti, (vol ii, on “Nephelonietry 
by ilohii li Voe 

Nkc'IiOLOGY Thomas Bun Oslioine, distin- 
guished foi his studies iii the held of nutrition 
and a niemliei oi the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, died in New Tlaven, Conn , on Jan 20, 
1020, I^^iank Austin Gooch, Kent piofessor of 
clieniihtiy in Yule Univeisity and niembei of the 
National Academy of Sciences, died in New 
Haven, Conn , on Aug 10, 1020, Kail Auer von 
W'elsbaili, eiiiineiit for his iiivi -(ig.itiiui- in in- 
candescent lighting, died in Schloss VVelsbaeli, 
Carinthia, Austiia, on Aug .5, 1020, William 
Heniy Pei kin, Wayntlete piofessor of Chemistiy 
in Oxfold, England, died in Oxfuid, England, on 
Sept 17, 1020 (he was the son of Pi of W H 
Pel kin, who discovered the lust aniline mauve) , 
Kaoul Pieiie Pictet, well known foi his pioneer 
woik on the liqiietaction of gases, died July 27, 
1020 

CHESS 'Ihe fact that Di Alexandei Alek- 
hine, (hanipioii ot the woild, was called upon to 
deieiid his title by E 1) Boguljubow ot Tiibeig 
gave sigiiiiicance to the chess happenings of 1020 
Dr Alekhine W'us successful in retaining his 
title against the challengei, winning eleven games 
and losing live, with nine games drawn The 


games of the match were contested at Heidelberg, 
Beilm, The Hague, Weisbaden, Aiiisteidam, and 
Hotterdain Jose Gapablanca immediately chal- 
lenged the victoi and the match was to be ])layed 
in October, 1050 Alekhine also made a successful 
tour of the United States, which was bi ought 
to a close by a tiiuni])h at the intei national 
touinanieiit at Biadley Beach, N J , in .Tune 

The gieatest touinament of the ,veai , the one at 
Carlsbad in October, was ca|)tuied by Aion 
Nimzowitsch of Copenhagen Capublaiicu' divided 
second and thud piizes with lliidolf S]iielnuiiin 
ot V'lenna Cajiablanea also made the best score 
foi a foieign team which met a Biitish one at 
Uamsgate Akiba llulKuistein oi Wnisaw was the 
victoi ill an impoitant touiiu\v at Boguska- 
Slatina in Jugoslavia 

The annual Metiopolitan Chess Tx'agiie <ham- 
pionship tom]»etitioii was won bv the lepieseiita- 
tives ot the Mai shall Chess Club .iftei a hard 
battle with the Manhattan Chess Club team 
Ileirnan Steinei and .lacob Heinstein iiotli ot 
New V’oik City tied lor the St.ite ihampionship 
at BiilFalo The foiinei won the |)l.ivoll lleiinann 
llahllMihin of Chicago won the Westeiii (li.iiTi]>ion- 
hlnp toiiinameiit plaved in St Ixniis ll.nvaid 
cajitined the title in the II Y P W College 
Chess Leagnc, while City College of New Voik 
hfiished liist 111 the InteKoIlegiate League 

CHICAGO SeeliJiNOis 

CHICAGO, I NiVMiMTV OI Vn institutioii of 
liighei education and iiseaKdi sitii.ited on the 
Midwav Plais.ince between Wiishington and 
.lackson J’.iiks on the Soutli Side ol Chicago 
The tiniveisilv is piivatelv eiidowcsl, coc'duc.i- 
tioiial and nonsec tin lau, alihougb lhic>efittbs 
of its .it) ti uslec's must be B.ipt ists ,lohn 1) Hoc ke- 
fidlcM tounded the univeisitv in IHi)0 and his pei- 
soiial gilts amounted to a tot.il ot .$, {'),()()() 000 
ovei a [leiiod of 20 vesns Divisions ol the uni 
vc’isitv include an iindcu-giaclimte eolli'ge giadii- 
ate hcdiools ot aits, liteiatiiie, and seicmcv .ind .i 
gioiip ot piotessional scliools, including l.iw, 
inedicMue, divinitv, libiaiv sc ienc*e, I'diicMtion, 
Lomiiiet ce and aclministiation and soci.il sei v ic e 
adniinistiution Tlie iiniveisilv vcxii is dividcsl 
into Icnii cpiaiteis of 12 wc‘eks csuli i « ' d'n n ,i 
legulai teim dining the sunimei i ■■ • I- n 

class of the college is limitc'd to 750 students, 
and a selective admission s.vstem is in tone 
On aceoiint of changes in student jiei sonnel, the 
total iiumbei of iieisons eiitolled at one* time cn 
anotliei clniing the couise of tlie ai.ideinic vcmi 
attained ap|>ioximateiv 14,000 'I’hc'se lignies do 
not include the cmiollmcMit in the home stiiclv, 
Ol col 1 es]>ondeiu e, dcpaitnient, which h.is .in 
aveiage of 7000 students at .iiiv one time Dining 
the autumn cpiaiter ot 1020, 8250 students weie 
in ic'sideiue loi class woik 'I'lie total eniolImcMit 
foi 1028-2{) was 14 445 

The ineinbeis ot the sc'veial faciiltu's, exclusive 
of assistants, niimlieic'd 780 on June <10, 1020 
Tn all clc‘]>aitments and in all guides of seivice, 
the iiiiivcusitv cmqdoved apinoximatelv 2.500 
pel sons Tnipoitant additions to the faculties 
duiing the calendai >eai 1020 imliiclc'd the led 
lowing John Shaplev, as chan man of the di‘- 
paitmeiit of ait, Di llusscdl M W ildcn, as cli.in- 
man of the depaitment of inedicnie, Di .Joseph 
B DeLec‘, as chan man of the iiewlv cic‘atc‘d cle- 
]>artiiunit ol obstetius and g.vnc‘colog\ and Di 
Fred L Adair, us piofessoi in that dc‘p.iilmeiit , 
August Volliiicu, as piofessoi of polic-e adnini- 
istiatioii, Kuil S Lashley, as piofessoi ot 
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psychology, Dr Nathaniel Allison, as chan man 
of the depaitnipiit of oithopedic surgery, Ed- 
win E Aubrey, as piofessor of Christian theology, 
Albeit S Olmstead, as j)iofessor of Assynologv, 
Eleanor llontecou, as ]iiotessui of legal lela- 
tions, Leoiiuid V Koos hh piotessoi of secoiidaiy 
edueation, and Elo^d lleevea as piofessoi 
of education Dr Kianklin McLean was ap- 
pointed directoi of the unnersitv clinich, .uid 
Pi of Haiiv A Bipclow was made dean of the 
law Hiliool Ib-iui. - weie ucce]>ted fiom 
Piof (Jeorge A Woiks dean ot the giailuate 
libiaiy school, who bciame luesident of Con- 
necticut Agncnltiiial College, and fiom Piof 
Katbctine lllunt, ihriiimun of the depuitment of 
home economics, wJio liecume piemdent of the 
Connecticut College foi Women Dining 1929 
se\en K|)ecial jiiolcssoi ships known as distin- 
giiished-sei vice jiiofessoi ships, weie established 
at the uiiiveisit\, each caii^^mg a salaiv of at 
least J}>1(),(MM) Six of these beai the names of the 
doiiois who coniiibulcd hinds suilicicnt toi then 
endowment, as follows Mai tin A Hveison, 
Eiaiik I* Ilixoii, ('hailes H Switt, Sewell L 
A\eiy, Chailes E (lici, and Moiton I) Hull 
A seicnlh w'as named in lionoi of Piof Eliakim 
II Mooie 

The assets of the uiineisitv on .luiie SO. 1929, 
weie $HS„sr)7,.SIt7, an iiKietise of $10,r)4,) llh o\ei 
the ligiiie toi the same date in 192K These as- 
sets weie dnided as follows Kiidowmeiit hind, 
V*0SK9,4(M. plant fund, .1<dO,H.l.{ 001 , (Uiient 
assets, 994 and otliei fund assets, $1,94.1,- 

S7.1 The total iiuome iindei the uni\eisit\’H 
(onihined budget foi the fiscal \eai 1 928-29 was 
$0,0 1 .1 .l.iS, while expcinlituies amounted to 
$.1,991,190 Student fees pio\ided .‘19 11 per cent 
of the iiKome and iu\ested funds, 11 88 pei <s*nt 
A signilKant factoi in the iiicie.iHe of assets was 
the leceipt ot gifts dining the \eai umounting to 
$(i,92(i,.il 1 \mong the impoitaiit gifts pledges, 
and he<(uests weie the following .$2,10,000 fniin a 
fiiend ot Cliailcs Maikhain toi a medical endow- 
iiieiit in his lioiioi , .$210,000 Iroin .Tulnis lloseii- 
wald, $121,000 tiom Xlheit I) Laskei and .$7.1- 
000 iiom .lohn Melt/, iii suppoit ol the unneisit;^ 
(I in Us and toi inedual lese.iuh, .$400,000 fiom 
.lohn P Wilson, .1i , and Mis William K Diekiii- 
soii, loi an endowment ot the law sdiool in mem- 
oi\ of then latliei, .lohn P Wilson, ,$177,121 
fiom f I lends ot the late Samuel Denlsih to es- 
tablish a tonndalioii in soiial seiiue adinniistia- 
tion in his lioiioi , .$200,000 undei the will ot the 
kite 11 (1 H Alexandei toi an endowment in 
(ommeiie and admiiiistiatioii . $1,000,000 fiom 
IMax Ejisfeiii foi the election of an Institute 
ot hine Xits, and $1,.100,000 horn the (feueiul 
Ediuatioii Itoiiid foi the tiiithei de\elopmeut of 
the sdiool ot education 

With the loinplclioii of fi\o new' stiuctuies 
dining 1929, the iiiimhei of huildiiigs o|ieiated hy 
the Inll\eIslf^ foi ediieaiioiial pin poses was iii- 
cieused to 77, nieludiiig the Ycikes Ohsenatory 
at Williams Bu,\, Wis, the hnilding.. of the 
Bush Medual College on the We-t '**idc of Chi- 
cago, and the expedition lieadquaiteis at Jmxor, 
Egypt, Aniiageddoii, Palestine, and Khorsaliad, 
lini] The fi\e buildings opened in 1929, valued 
at a total of $.t,8.')0,000, weie the social science 
icscaich Innldiiig, Bcrnaid E Sunny (4\ni- 
nasmm, (icuigc Hci licit .Tones Chemistry Lah- 
orutoiv. hot any gteenhonses, and Blackstone 
Avenue ])owei jilant Buildings under coiistiuc- 
tioii in 1929, involving an oxpeiidituie of $3,2.)0,- 


000, were the Chicago Lyiiig-ln Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, Bobs Boheit Memoiial Hospital, 
Bcrnaid A Eckait Hall, foi inalhematHs, jiliys- 
iCH, and mathematical astionomv , and the botany 
leseaich lahoiutuiy Plans w'eie foimulated tor 
the constiuction of the following duiiiig lO.'U) 
Tw'o quadi angles of Sonth-of-the-Midwav doimi- 
tones, Oriental Institute, art building, Oei- 
triide Dunn Hicks Tlospitul foi Oitliopuslics, 
Nancy Adelc McElwec Mciiioiial Hospital, Inter- 
national House, Athletic Field House, and a 
graduate building foi the school of ediuation 
These piop'cts weic estimated to cost $7, .">00, 000 
The Univeisity of Chuago Pi ess published 90 
iMMiks of a Hcholaily iiatiiie dining the ,\oai, 
while xiuhlicatioiis of faculty mcmlicrs in the 
various fields, iiicliidnig hooks, inonogiaplis, and 
articles, totaled ovci 800 An addition to the list 
ot 13 qiiarteilies published eiiiieiith hv the Press 
was the .Journal of Modern llihlon/, nitiodiued 
uiidei tile editoishiji of Piof Beimidotte Schmidt 
Among the stientilic nchieiemeiits of the vear 
weie the distoveij of the wavc-piopeities ol the 
])rotoii, bv Piof Ai thill .7 Dempster, discovery 
of the palace of Sennacliei ih, hy Prof Edward 
C’hieia, conclusion of a study hy Piof 1 S 
Ealk, indicating that a foim of plcomoiphic 
stieptococciis was tin* oigaiusm icsponsihle for 
the 1928 inllueii^a epidemic, and the prepaiation 
ot detailed smual statistics on the ('hicago mctio- 
politaii aiCci hv the lodil Commiinitv Research 
Committee, a coopciative gioii]) of siK’ial sci- 
entists of the univeisitv Vciessions to the iiiii- 
veisitv hhraiies im leased the iinmher of hound 
volumes to 871,270 the iiumhei of pamphlets to 
uppioxiiiuitel.v 409001), and the niimhei of pei i- 
odicals leeeived legulailv to 4429 On A]u il 17. 
1929, Boheit Mavmiid Hntdnns, dean of the law 
school of Xiile I niveisitv, was elected niesideiit 
He began his administintion in SiqittMnlier, 1929, 
and was foimall,v inducted into olhee on Novem- 
ber 19, as fifth pi esident of the univeisity 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE Sec Art E\- 
iiiiiiTKix , Art Mi sfi ms 

CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANALS See 

C\1VV1S, IIJIXOIS 

CHICAGO EXPOSITION See Expositions 
CHICHESTER, Bishop of See BrRROW's, 
Till- Riout Bkv NNinfkiii Omififid 
CHILD LABOR Nvttoxai ('iitiii Lxbou 
C’ oaiMiTTLK In a senes of coiifeieiices lield iii 
Deceniher, maikiiig the tvvciitv -fifth aiiniv’eisaiy 
of the existence of this oig.iiii/ation, the Na- 
tional I'liild Lahoi Committee indicated that it 
was piepaied to lesiime agit.ition foi the adop- 
tion of a Ecdcial child-l.iluu amoii<lmciit S]ieak.- 
eig hefoie the loiifeieiice pointed to the fact that 
the two inillioii gaiiitiillv cmjiloved childien in 
the I'liited States appealed to he dis|)lacing a 
similai niimhei of adult woikeis in industn 
One of the sjieakers. Miss Bnth Morgan, vice 
])i esident of the National League of Wumeii Vot- 
eis, said in urging the lesumption of effoits for 
a ('hild Lalau Ameiulment “The tiiith seems to 
lie that in the question of child labor, the ad- 
vaniHsI States continncd to go foi ward, hut the 
bnckvvaid States nie kept vciv hackvvaid in- 
deed Since the faihiie of the idiild lahoi nmend- 
nieiit, only one State with low stand.iids has 
brought n*p its State laws to the veiv model ate 
atandairl of the good State laws” 

In 1929 the National Child Lahoi ('ommittee 
reached the twentv-fifth year of its activitv 
This organi/ation has consisteiitly applied itself 
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to the problem of the checking of child labor 
111 industiy, and what Buccesses have been ob- 
tained in the held must be largely attributed 
to its efforts At this point, it is permissible to 
summarize the progress of cliild labor in the 
United States oAer the quaiter of a century At 
the time of the organization’s founding, there 
were 1,750,000 ehildien between the ages of 10 
and 15 employed gainfully. Of this number, 680,- 
000 were in nonagiicultuial occupations, 24,- 
000 being in mining and 260,000 in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits In some States 
of the Union, no age limits were hxed in the em- 
ploy of children, lii others, 10 years and in some 
12, 13, and 14 years weie placed as the legal 
luiiiimums. Compulsory-attendance school laws 
weie nonexistent in 14 States, in many others, 
tiicy extended only to 12 or 13 years and le- 
quiied attendance ioi two or three months Only 
two States had established an eight-hour day 
toi childien under 16, a handful had a ten- 
houi day, some cfloits alieady had been be- 
gun 111 tile direction of checking night work, 
but this applied only to children under 14 and 
started with 10 p M at night. 

In tlie 25 years that have elapsed, the prog- 
ress obtained has been extraordinary. Every 
State in the Union today has one kind oi an- 
other of a 14-3 ear o.ge *limit for entering in- 
dustry, and a few go up to 15 or IG yeais All 
States regulate hours of work Most of them 
have an eight-hour woiking day for children 
under 16. Almost every State restricts night 
work foi children, with 6 or 7 pm being tlie 
closing hour in two- thuds of the States In 31 
States, the siJiool laws lequiie the completion 
of at least six grades before a child of 14 may 
leave school, in 27 States, tlie requirement is the 
eighth grade. Twenty-six States require a physi- 
cian’s cxammation and a certificate of physical 
fitness befoie a child of 14 can go to woik All 
these ineasuies have had an important beaiing 
oil the decline of the number of children gain- 
fully employed 

iletween 1600 and 1920, the peicentage of chil- 
dieii 10 to 15 years inclusive dioppcd fiom 
18.2 to 8 5 per cent In 1904, only 17 States 
piohibited the employment of childien under 14 
yeais in factoiies, by 1929, 39 States baired 
childien from lactones In 1904, 5 States pro- 
hibited the employment of childien undei 16 
in lactones after 7 P M , by 1929, the total had 
reached 3(> States In 1904, only 2 States had 
an eight-hour day for childien under 10 years 
in factoiies, by 1929 the total had iiici eased 
to 36. 

As these fust objectives were realized, the 
National Child Labor Committee moved forward 
to new problems Demands were glowing that 
the enteiing age in industry should be raised to 
1.') oi 16 years Such a change would necessitate 
an ovei hauling of the educational system in or- 
dei to make piovision for retaided children who 
weie hwelling the child-laboi lanks Other prob- 
lems include vocational education of children, 
the strengthening of the safety movement, and 
the cieation of special safeguards and super- 
vision foi children between the ages oi 16 and 
18 The National Child Labor Committee ap- 
pieciates that, with tlie increasing mechaniza- 
tion and technological unemployment, keeping 
children out of industry assures their fathers a 
longer peiiod of employment. Nevertheless, Beri- 
ous education problems must be faced. If t^il- 


dren are to be kept longer in the schools, what 
is to be done about those who are mentally re- 
tarded and cannot profit from the customary aca- 
demic programme? In the second place, is it 
advisable to combine school and gainful woik 
on a part-time basis? The organization has dedi- 
cated itself to these principles “Children must 
not be allowed to work at too earl^ an age 
for long hours, at night, in work involving health 
strain or accident ha/ai d , but equally impoi taut, 
their education must be assuied, their voca- 
tional aptitudes developed, and when then time 
for employment comes, they must be aided in 
making the transition from school to industiial 
life.” 

Employment Cebtificates The Children’s 
Buieau has been collecting figuics bearing on 
the issuance of employment certificates to chil- 
dren between Uie ages of 14 and 16 toi occupa- 
tions other than domestic service and faim work. 
Duiing the calendar year 1028, iti the l(i States 
of Alabama, Conccticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maiyland, Minnesota, New 
Hampshiie, New Jersey, Oiegoii, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, and also in the 
District ot Columbia, as well us irom 65 cities in 
15 other States, thcie weie issued 150,260 woik 
certificates On the basis of the 1920 census, it is 
estimated that these 14- and 15-y'ear-old chil- 
dren represented more than one-half the chil- 
dren 111 the two age gioups in the United States 
going to work 

It IS significant to note that, fur the same 
States and cities, the 14- and 15-year-olds go- 
ing to work in 1928 weie 6 pei cent less than 
111 1927 and that in 1927 they were 8 per cent 
less than in 1920 In 1928, as compaied with 
1927, the reports ior 11 States and 29 cities in 
uthei States showed decreases varying from less 
than 1 per cent to 93 per cent in the numbers 
of such certificates issued In the State ot Ala- 
bama, there was a deciease of 13 per cunt In 
Kentucky, theie was a deciease of 17 pei cent 
In Maiyland, theie was a deciease of 15 pel 
cent On the other hand, iiici eases oi fiom 3 to 
64 pel cent for 1928 ovei 1927 were repoited 
fiom the District of Columbia, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Washington In New 
York City, the deciease was 4 pei tent, in Chi- 
cago, 2 jiei lent, in San Eiaiicisco, 11 pci tent 
In Detioit, on the other hand, the gam was 46 
pel cent It is also interesting to note tliut there 
were eonsiderabh !.m • - ‘‘p' 1(»- and 17-yeui-old 
childien, when 1'' ■» i ” ■!« aie compared with 
1927. States and cities foi which the iiifoima- 
tioii was available reported an iiii lease of 6 pei 
cent in 1928, as compaied with J927 This is to 
lie contrasted with the 12 pei cent deciease m 
1927, UR compaied with 1926 

A variety of factors naturally affects these 
tiends The figures show decreases or increases 
in oppoituuities foi employment, changes in the 
schooi-attendaiice law, mure comjdete adminis- 
tration of existing laws Eor example, in Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, which showed a decrease of 93 
per cent, the reason was to be iound in the 
adoption of a policy ot issuing ccitificates to 
children under 16 only if their earnings weie 
necessary for the suppoit of the family. In Sac- 
ramento, Calif , a specia' ’ . ' ' . \ cur- 

iiculum explained tlie n . irtiii- 

cates to increase Of the 14- and 15-ycar-oIds 
receiving employment certificates in 1928 (tor 
whom information as to school grade was ob- 
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tamable), it was found that muie than half had 
completed the eighth or a higher grade in school, 
while only 24 per cent had completed only the 
sixth or a lower grade. In the two States of 
California and Now York, where the comple- 
tion of the eighth grade was required for chil- 
dion 14 ycais of age (but not fur the 15-year- 
olds), the peiuentagc of 14- and 15-year-old 
oliildren completing the eighth grade was as fol- 
lows In Los Angeles, 60 per cent, Sail Fian- 
cisco, 83 per cent, in New York, 6fl per cent; 
in Rochester, 01 per cent, in Buflulo, 00 pei 
cent 

Mioratouy Workers Dr. G. M. Mangold, in 
a pamphlet published by the New York Child 
Laboi C!unimittee, was authority for the state- 
nieiit that niigiatory child woikers were on the 
incieusc, particularly in those sections of the 
coiinti^ where fruit and vegetables weie being 
laised and canned The increasing use of the 
automobile had made it easier foi whole families 
to follow harvesting seasons, and, as a result 
of this, migiatory child woikers were iiici easing 
111 the Soutli and West The increasing use ot 
Mexicans as casual laboi ers on fruit, vegetable, 
and sugai-beet taiiiis accounted to a sizable ex- 
tent ioi the greater number of child agiicul- 
tiiial woikeis l)i Mangold found that the social 
and physical eliects of life in the lalioi camps 
weie repieheiisiblc Not only physically, but 
educationally, childien suffer Very oiten, in tlie 
(.use of eiiliiely ii igMlon families, childien aie 
likely to have no •»hoolirg at all This auiliority 
found necessity for immediate iStatc and Federal 
action, calling foi the legulation of labor camps, 
the pioxisioii of traveling schools for the edu- 
cation of migiatoiy childieii, and more explicit 
child laboi legislation, to piotoit the inigiutory 
(hild woikcis in agrieultuic 

Anothei section of the pamphlet, wiitUui by 
Lillian 11 ilill, showed that the problem was 
paitKulail} acute in the iState ol Culifoiuia 
Ac(oidiiig to the school census of 1927, theie 
weie 30,891 iii the IState who had no settled 
homes The same census show'ed that there weie 
in the school population 102,405 Mexican chil- 
dieii who weie loi the most pait migiatory. 
Miss Dill dedal ed that 85 pei cent ot these 
childien wcie engaged in seasonal laboi for piob- 
ably 10 months out ot each yeai California, m 
oidei to cu|)e with this serious problem, enacted 
legislation toi the maintenance of schools foi 
childien oi migiatory laborcis During the period 
ot July 1, 1928 to July 1, 1929, migiatory schools 
established uiidei this act secuied tioin the State 
and the county in which they weie established 
almost $20,000 The attending piobleins aie, of 
eouise, nian> The language difliculty is seri- 
ous, thcie IS gieat need foi the developiiieiit of 
]di}sical education prograinnics for children who 
aie alieudy oveiwoiked and undei noui ished , le- 
turdation is a constant factor, and the continual 
change fiom one school to another bieaks up 
social adjustments that may alieady have been 
cieated. 

England On July 18, the English govcinnient 
announced in Parliament tliat, beginning with 
Apr. 1, 1931, the compulsoiy school attendance 
age in England would be laised to 15 years 
Nut only is the change expected to impro\e the 
educational status ol tlie English child, but it 
piobably will ha\c serious repercussions as far 
as the unemployment pioblem is concerned With 
the keeping of the child a year longei in the 


public schools, the supply of young workers will 
be decreased Not only will more work be thrown 
to the adults, but the increasing physical budget 
will mean laiger employment in the building 
and maintenance of school plants. 

Wisconsin. During the year 1028, the total 
number of work permits issued to children in 
the State of Wisconsin (excluding Milwaukee) 
was 8535 In Milwaukee, the numl^r issued was 
5791 In Milwaukee, all children applying for 
regular work permits are given a medical exam- 
ination for the purpose of determining their 
fitness for the paiticular job they are taking 
and to discover physical or health defects. Ot 
the 3483 examined, in 1028, only 24b were free 
from defects The responsibility for illegal em- 
ployment in this State is fixed squarely upon the 
employer, upon whom rests the but den of proof 
in clearing up the age of the minoi Wisconsin 
IS on the toll of those piogressive States which 
demand incii'ased compensation for industrial 
injuiies received by minors unlawfully employed. 
If a child of peimit age is injured while em- 
ployed without a pet nut, total compensation is 
paid, if he is injuicd while employed without a 
pel mit, in an employ ineiit which he is not legally 
pel nutted to enter, he is entitled to treble com- 
pensation The history of \\ isconsin’s experiences 
has dcrmitely indicated that such added liability 
IS a definite deteirent in checking the illegal 
employment of minois D'uiing the year 1028, in- 
ci cased compensation was paid in the cases of 
53 minors, as contiasted with 1024, when such 
compensatiou was paid iii 87 cases In 1024 the 
total indemnity paid was $55,810, as contiasted 
with 1028's lecoid, which was $17,248 
Mabsacuusktih The Eupicme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts on June 1, 1020, confirmed an 
aw'aid of compensatiou in favor of the depend- 
ents of an illegally employed miuoi killed as the 
lesult ot an industrial accident The insuier 
ot the employ ei had aigued that the Workmen’s- 
compciisatioii Act did not apply because the 
nuiioi was illegully employed The Couit, liow- 
e\ei, declaied tiiut the lespoiisibility icstcd with 
the employei, in Mew of the tact that the Com- 
pensation Act specifically declared ‘*that no per- 
son shall employ a iiiinoi under 18 ” The Court 
said turthci '‘The minois aie tree fioiu statu- 
tory inhibitions, their contiacts as to thumselves 
aie free fiom the taint of illegality , in each case, 
they aic entitled to siniilai benefits and to an 
equivalent amount of piotection . . The viola- 
tion of the statute subjects the employer to the 
jienalties mentioned in the statute ” 

New JFRbEY The Childieii's Bureau, in a 
study made of child laboi in that State, found 
Unit childien under l(f years of age were woik- 
ing under conditions considerably more lax than 
tliosc found in othci industiial States. As a re- 
sult of tlie study made of the employ of children 
in Pateisoii and Newark, it was found that 
childien woiked euilier in the morning, later at 
night, and foi loiigei hours than the law per- 
niittetl them in Faterson, the children’s woik- 
ing day in vacation time was as long, if not 
longer, than those of older brothers and sisters 
who were legulaily m industry. The surveyors 
found that the law of the State had been weak- 
ened by adveise judiciary decisions and that 
laxity on the pint of the ofhcials responsible 
for their euioi cement permitted the unfortunate 
conditions that existed The survey covered all 
children in the public schools of Newark and 
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Patel son undei 10 It was found that 4300 cliil- 
dieij weie oni])lo\ed in indooi and atiect woik in 
Newaik Newuik had 170 cliildien under 12 ^\eaih 
of age woiking 48 houis oi moie a week in vaen- 
tioii and 2.‘)(i under 12 yeaiis woikiiig at least 
24 houiH a week dining the sdiool yeat In 
Patel son, tlie situation was toiind to he laigely 
Hiinilai 

iLiiNois In that State, the total iiuiiiher ot 
indiistiial aocideiith iniohing niinois iindei 18 
;ieai8 ot age foi the veai 1028 was 1028, ot whom 
040 weie in\oI\ed in aeeidents that weie (oni- 
pensaiile Of this total, 101 diildien weie 10 
leais of age \eeoiding to the Illinois law, an 
extia eoinpeiisation of 00 pei eent must 1 h* paid 
in the eases of ehildieii illegally einjdoyed Of 
the 101 ininois under 10, 3(1 weie legalh eni 
])]o\ed and 00 were illegally eni])hned Ot the 
(tO illegalh ein|»lo\ed, the following was the ex- 
tent ot dis<ihil]t,i fatal atiidents, one, «ie<i- 
dents 111 whieh the disability was peiinaneni, 
12, aeeideiit in whiih theie was diatigiiiemeiit, 
one, aeeidents in whuh dis<ihilit\ was tenipo- 
iai,\ oO, aeeidents in whidi si\ oi less woiking 
davs weie invohed, fi\e Of the 30 who weie 
legalh employed, in the e.ises ot two, fatalities 
oeeiiiiod, and in the eases ot thiee, disahilitv 
was peinianeiit In the eases of 22, the disahilitx 
was tempoiaiv 

CHILD NUTBITION See Koon \Nn Nitri 

TJON 

CHILD WELFABE The \F\u Hook has 
lefeiied hefoie to the eMelleiit woik that has 
eoiisistenth been jieitoiined hv the Childien's 
lliiieau ot the Ihiited States Depaitnient of 
laihoi, whose ehiet is Miss Oiaee Abbott Theie 
IS no question that the eaiefiil leseaidies Inung 
pel foi Hied h\ this oigaiii/ation ha\e been one 
of the faetois in the eusition of an 'fil'i.'iil 
piihlie attitude towaid the pioldenis of ■ ll•'l■ \i I 
taie in the home, the sehool, and in iiidiistn 
The leeoid ol the tiseal >eai 19211 shows that 
theie weie issued 27 new and leiised ]Hihli(n- 
tions of the huieaii ^igiiifnanl lejxiits indiided 
“A list ot the Psyehiatiie ('limes foi Ohildieii 
in the United States,” “Child Jaihoi in New 
•Teisey,” “Child \Noikeis on City Stieets,” “Chil- 
dien 11 ‘ ’ " ‘ Cliildien iii Stieet Woik,” 

“The • in the Court,” “Ihihlie 

Danee-Halls,” and a “Stiidv of Illegitimate Chil- 
dien ” Dining tlie liseal veai, the hiiieau dis- 
tributed 1,173,430 ])uhlieations eoneeined with 
eliild laie, ehild niaiiageinent, iiitant eaie, and 
pie-iiatal eaie The Iluieau also issued its ('htld 
Wvifau \(Ms Hummntif 30 tinies duiiiig the 
yea I 

lllRJH K\TFH ami ^^KVNT AMI M \TfcRNAI 
MoKFAim 'I'he hiith late loi 1928 in the oiln lal 
birth registiation aieii of the eountiy was 19 7 
])ei thousand of estimated population as eoiii 
paied with 20 7 foi 1927 In 33 of the 38 States 
Ui\ whieh iiguies foi lioth the ^eais weie oh- 
tuinahle, the hiith lates weie lowei in 1928, 
as (oinpaied with 1927 The same States in 1928 
had a death late of 12 3 ]iei thousand, as loni- 
paied with 114 foi 1927 liieieases w'eie le- 
poited ill 3I» of the 38 States I'he iiitunt mortal- 
ity late iiiei eased in 1928 to 08 pei thoiisaiid 
lioni 04 0 in 1927 The highest infant inoitality 
was 142 2 pel thousand in Aii/oiia, and the 
lowest yvas 40 9 ])ei thousand in ( begun In 
Neyv \oik State, the nunihei of infaiits uiidei 
one >ear of age dying in 1928 w'lis H,393 Tlie 
hiith rate in New York State di upped fioiii 19 9 


pel thousand in 1927 to 19 3 in 1028 The infant 
inoitality rate in New Yoik State was 04 5 per 
thousand in 1928, us eonipaied wuth 59 4 per 
thousand in 1927 In New \oTk City, the hiith 
late diopped fioiii 21 0 pei thousand in 1927 
to 21 pel thousand in 1928 The infant inoitality 
in New \oik City inei eased fioiii 50 pei thou- 
sand 111 1927 to 59 3 in 1928 

In 1922 si\ eouiitiies foi whieh eoinpaiahle 
sttttisties weie available, had a lower intaiit iiioi- 
tality late than the United States birth legis- 
tiatioii aiea, vi/, Aiistialia, lush Piee State, 
New Zealand, Noiway, Sweden, and Swit/eiland 
The late in England and >Aales was the same as 
that of the United States Despite lediietions in 
this eounti,\, the latest uiailahie figuies for Nor- 
way, Sw'eden. the Netheilands, Aiistialia, New 
Zealand, and Swit/eiland still shoiv iniant mor- 
tality lates lower than the AmeiiLun late New 
Zealand, foi iiistanee, ledueed its late fioin 48 
111 1921 to 40 111 1920 The loyvest Ainenean late 
was 47 in ( begun in 1928 

Mateinal inoitality lates have shown little iin- 
juoyeinent dining the jieriod 1922-27 In 1922 
the late w.is 00 nuiteimil deaths ]um KfOGO live 
hiitlis, as coinpaied with 05 in 1927 In the iiiral 
uieas, the late diopped fioni 59 in 1922 to 55 
111 1927 The above tigiiies lehite to the espand- 
iiig hiith legistiatioii aiea II the States that 
weie 111 the hnth legistiation aiea eaeh yeai 
tioin 1922 to 1927 aie eonsideied alone, tlie 
lednetion in the total mateinal niortalitjf late 
is lonsideiahl^ gieatei, diop])ing fioni *05 in 
1922 to 02 in 1927 Kyidently, some jnogiess 
has lieen made in the dieeking of pueipeial 
deaths fioni ulhiiminuiea and eoin nlsions, 
laigely due to the )>iogiainnu‘ ot edueatioii ot e\- 
jKstant niotheis The late tioin this cause in the 
States that weie in the hnth legisti.ition aiea 
111 the yea IS 1922-1927 diopped tioin 18 deaths 
l>ei 10,(100 Ine hntlis in the eailiei ^yeai to 15 
deaths in the Intel year 

Di-linqi fcNry The Childien's Hiimmu was able 
to lepoita eontiniious iiieiease in the nunihei of 
ioiiits (oopeiatnig y\ith it in in iiiil.iiiiing its 
plan toi uniioiin leioiding oi |u\inile louit 
statisties On duly 1, 1929, 150 loiirts had in- 
dieateil then willingness to eoopeiate Dining 
the ealend.ii ye.ii 15128, ()5 eoiiits lepoited then 
statisties, as eonipaied y\ith a total of 43 in 
1927 Dining the ealeiidni ye.ii 1928, 38,882 
delinqiiem y lases, 10,289 dtqiendeiuy oi negleet 
eases, and 10,429 cases ot ihildien yyho weie dis 
(htiiged fioni piohation weie lejioited to the 
Childien's Huieau by the (uyeinle eoiiits eo- 
• i.il iiiL' A ]uyenile delinqiiemy Kite has been 
deteiniiiied by (aleulating the utio of the de- 
liiiquent cliildien hi ought hetoie the eoiiit to 
1000 po]>ulation of jiiyeinle eoiiit age Th(‘se 
latios indieate that delinqiienev is niiieh more 
csiminoii among hoys and also that theie aie un- 
e\|K*eted ditleienees whieh ean he (It*Hic>cl up only 
hi» studies ot local eomlitions A nunihei ot tlu'se 
latios toi gills and hovs aie piesented heie fn 
Sun hianciseo, tlie i.itio ot (lelni(|nent hoys to 
1(N)U estimated population of )ii\enile eouit age 
in 1927 was 14.5, as conqiaied with a latio of 
1 3 foi the gills Jn Biittulo, the latio loi the 
hoys in 1927 was 15 9, and in 1928 17 0, as eom- 
paied with the gill latios ot 1 I in 1927 and 1 4 
ill 1928 111 New A ink City, the hov ratio in 

1927 was 8 3 and in 1928, 110, toi the gnls, 
tliev well* 1 4 in 1927 and 1 8 in 1928 In Phil- 
adelphia, the 1 atios foi the bo^ s were 27 5 in 
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1927, and 2d (I in 192H, as coinjiarod with 4 0 for agt'nrv foi • 'i/iil' ihc piacticen and the 

the girls in 1927 and 4 2 in 1928 piogianunes • i '' i. activities in tho dit- 

The survey of the lluieaii finds that Negio forent Hlntes In \iew of the fact that, in 1929, 
childieii aie moie likely to c*oine to the atten theic existed in 3) States |)iogiainiiies conceiiied 
tion of luveiiile couits liecaiise of delinqiiencv with child i^clfaie, wheie |)iihlic niithorit\ has 
Only .) per cent ot the jxipnlation scived by the the tight to supeivise in wliole oi in ])att ])M\atc 
courts in 1928 were Negroes, Mheicas la per cent child-caiuig and child-plniing institutions, it <aii 
of the boys and 21 per cent of the gills dealt he seen that the problem lias large pioportioiis 
with in delinqiiencv cases were Negioes It is In 1929 a seiich of confeien(*c>s weie held in 
inteiesting to diseoxei that foieigii-hoiii childieii ^^ahhlngton at the instance ol Sc^ciitniv ot Laboi 
constitute a veiv small peicentage of delinquent l)a\is in which then* jiaiticipatcd lepiesentatiies 
childieii coining betoie the coiiits In 1928, only fioin .12 States The chief topic ioi cliscussion 
2 pet cent of the delinquent white Ixiys and .1 was depcndciicv and child piotcctioii The Chil- 
pei cent of tJie dcdinqiient white giils desalt with (Item's liiiieaii also coopeiated with indiMclual 
liy the <»2 couits weie lepoitc'd us of foieign biith, States in the studies ot the fiiiutioning of then 
although in 1929, 27 ])ei cent of the white bo\h Childien's iiuic'aus Dining the veai, such an 
and 24 jici cent of the white giils ic‘siding within incest igatioii was made in Minnc'sota Thcne was 
the aieas scived by these couits w(*ie lecoided eontniiied dining the vcai, too, a geiieial study 
as being foicign boin in 19 lepiesc^ntiitice States of the woik ot State* 

The ■ lablc indicatc's the dispcisi- Depaitmciits or Itouids conceiiied with the caie 

tion in |■■'l ■ I'*'- ol delinquency casc‘H dis- ot c4n1clien who weic socially, ph\sicall\, and 

posed ol by |inc>inle couits leportiiig then sta- nicmtully hanclicu|ipi‘(I 1 he bin eaii, too, continued 
tistiis to the Cliildicn’s lluicau to niaintain contacts with the Intel national 
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Totiil 12 H*22 (i OtiO 

Cli.iiKi* I ( 1 ) 0 ) tod l'2 Ii(i7 1(10 (>021 100 

Steiiliiifc I l,0(il H 7*27 12 

Aiitoinoliih snsilintc IS II li 2(i 

Bimk1,ii\ or unlawful 

piitn 4,2 10 II 11 1 

Itolihi r\ liOS 2 41 1 

Ollier tepp of stc.iliiiK 4,720 N ao'i 7 

T\i»p of stpulina not 

ipportpd 2 '■>07 K 212 4 

TnniiKC 2 Htco <l 7V2 12 

R ii.i ini; lu ly 2 OOX (> OOS I'l 

I I j-M ii.ild. 2 271 7 1 71 I 28 

Spx of! pump '>C,4 2 1 I'iS 10 

Imtirc to pirson 022 I l'j2 1 

Act of ( aredcssness oi 

mischief 0,14(i 28 170 8 

■Yiolntinif Inpior or diu|f 

Inw or intoMCution '110 1 (lO 1 

Other (hiirae 472 I (>7 I 

Ohiiigc' not repotted I'i.') 10 

Dkpkndknt Children The ChildTen’s Uuieaii 
has, m lecent years, sought to be a ceiitrahznig 


Ameiican fiistitnte ten the PiotiM tion of Child- 
hood (PaiiAnicncan oigani/.H ion ) , the League 
of Nations and the Intcination.i] Social \\el- 
faic Confeiciuc 

Clllll) \\FII<AKF Jj?C,ISl \TIOX, 1929 C/ii/d H 1f- 
quttr California passed a l.iw calling ten the 
einploMiiciit of dentists and dental Ingienists bv 
towns and cities .md also anthon/ccl anv citv 
CM (cnintv to establish and maintain tubeiculosiH 
pTiwentoniinih ami to iccenc State aid foi the 
Mippoit of indigcnit pensons In Xenada, a law 
was ]iass(>(l, ]»ci nutting am county oi gionp of 
counties to lew \ a tax ioi the pin pose ot estab- 
lishing and niaiiilaiiiing public hospitals and 
tiaining schools tea muses Jjaws in Illinois 
aiitlioiiml the c'mplov iiiiMit ot school dcnitists 
I’einischaniH .imcndc'd its l.iw i elating to the 
CMiipIcn nient of school niiises antlioi i/ing two 
mole distiiets |ointl\ to cmpicn a school nuise 
Texas jiassed a law iiiakin!* filusical cslncalioii 
coiiises pait ot the tianniig in ]mh]i(’, c'lemcii- 
tai\, and scs'cnidan schools Colorado and New 
flc'isex Hiithoi i/csl Jioaids ot Kchieation to install 
and opeiate withonf piolit c.ifc'tenas or lunch 
looms foi school (‘hilclicii 

i'hiUi Lahot and f’ompulsoi if Srhool Mtend- 
aiue Jn Illinois, the staiidnid foi the obtain- 
ing ot em|ilm incut ccitilicutcs was laised fioin 
completion of the sixth to tlie eom])leti()n of 
the eighth giacle, and in Missoni i fiom no 
edneatioiial leqiiiiement at all to completion of 
the sixth giade In Mai \ land, a new law K'cpiired 
completion of the course picsciibed ioi elcnien- 
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tary Bchools, thus raising the standard for Balti- 
more to completion of the sixth grade. In Cali- 
fornia, a new law required that children between 
14 and 18 years of age who had left school for 
work must attend continuation school three hours 
a day while temporarily unemployed. The same 
law also provided for vocational guidance for 
(‘ontinuation-school children In hlichigan, the 
law permitting a child over 14 to engage m 
specified employments during school vacation 
was amended to provide that such employment 
might be in any occupation not deemed infuii- 
ous to health or morals or unduly hazardous. 
New York made provision for vocational and 
educational guidance and for the establishment 
of guidance buieaus as part of the public school 
system Michigan amended its workmen’s com- 
pensation law, lequinng double compensation 
in the case of minors illegally employed (be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age) to apply to all 
minoiB under 18 years injured while emidoyed 
The new workinen’s-conipensation act of North 
Carolina allowed compensation to all minors, 
whether legally or illegally employed 

Dependent Children Laws relative to public 
aid to dependent children in their own homes 
were amended in the following 12 States Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota. Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Wisconsin Delaware increased 
from 14 to 10 years the age of children to 
whom the mothers* pension law was to apply 
In Florida, the change in residence requirement 
for the application of the law was from one 
year to two years Michigan also amended its 
lesidence requiieinent In Illinois, an amendment 
authorized the State to reimburse counties to 
the extent of one-half the amounts expended for 
aid to mothers with dependent childien and ap- 
piopriated $500,000 

In Iowa, boards of supervisors in counties of 
80,000 population or more were authorized to 
levj a tax not exceeding one mill In Maine, the 
law was amended to piovide that aid should be 
paid by the State, which is to lie reimbursed by 
the municipality to the extent of .50 jier cent 
of the expenditure The Maryland law provided 
for a svstem of motheis’ aid throughout the 
State applicable to widows with dependent chil- 
dien under 14 and those with children 14 to 
16 who are ill or incapacitated foi work. Nevada 
and New Hampshire increased the maximum 
amount of allowance authorized In New York, 
the law was amended to permit aid in New York 
Citv to children of tuberculous parents leceiviiig 
medical treatment in their own homes Wiscon- 
sin authorized counties of 250,000 to permit food 
and fuel to be granted to needy families as part 
of and supjilemental to the relief granted under 
the law The bill to establish a system of mothers’ 
aid ill New Mexico failed of passage 

Juvenile and Domeatxe Relations Courts 
Connecticut, Florida, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee created new courts New 
juvenile courts were established in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut and Broward County, Florida Cali- 
fornia mode investigation and approval by a 
probation officer a prerequisite for the filing of 
a petition of delinquency, dependency, or neglect 
New Mexico raised the age of delinquency from 
16 to 18 }cara The New York Wayward Minors* 
Act was amended to include within the defini- 
tion of wayward minors not only those in danger 
of becoming morally depraved, but also those 


who are morally depraved North Dakota passed 
a law giving the j'uvenile courts continuing jur- 
isdiction over children declared delinquent, de- 
pendent, or neglected until they i cached the age 
ot 21 >ears The Ohio law provided for psycho- 
logical and psychiatric examinations of children 
coming before the juvenile couits The new Wis- 
consin children's code changed the age jurisdic- 
tion to include all delinquent and neglected chil- 
dren under 18 and dependent children under 16 
Twenty-four-hour schools for pre-delinquent min- 
ors 8 to 16 years of ag(» were authorized by a 
m^w Califoinia Act 

Offenses Against Children. Hawaii, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Texas increased the penalty for 
kidnaping Minnesota amended its law w'liich 
makes it an offense to take indecent liberties 
with boys and girls under 16 The New York law 
made it a misdemeanor for a man 18 or over to 
take indecent liberties with a giil over 10 or 
under 16 

lUegihmate Children Wyoming passed a law 
based on the provisions of the Uniform Ille- 
gitimacy Act Such a law is now on the statute 
liooks of BIX States 

Physiralh/ and Mentally Handicapped The 
following States jiassed legislation concerned 
with the tieatment and caie of physically handi- 
capped children Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Mi-’ Tar. Connecticut, New Jeiscj, 
Maryland, M • - M, and New York T^ws foi 
the establishment of State training schools foi 
the feeble-minded were enacted in Utah and 
Wyoming The Nevada law required county coin- 
miBsioneis to make provision for the education 
and the ciiie of feeble-minded children 

Matriage and Divorce California, Hawaii. 
Maine, New Yoik, and Vermont passed laws re- 
lating to the ages of minois contracting mar- 
riage Califoinia prohibited the .I'l li; ofbovs 
under 18 and of girls under I'l • laised 
the age reqiiiiing consent of paients to lioys and 
girls under 21) In New York, the written ap- 
proval of a children’s court judge, in addition 
to the consent of the parent, was reqiiiied for 
the marriage of a giil between 14 and 10 

Pkesipewt Hoover’s Conference In .Tiily. 
President Hoover announced the appointment of 
a planning committee to call a White House 
Confeience on Child Health and Piotection It 
was the hope of the Piesident that such a con- 
ference would be m a jiosition to take nation.il 
stock of the progress that has taken (ilace in 
safeguarding the health and in piotecting child- 
hood In connection with the call for the confei- 
ence, the President declared “I need not urge 
upon you the fundamental importance of this 
iiiidei taking The greatest asset of a race is its 
l'll^:'lll, ih.li their bodily sticngth and devel- 
opment shall prepare them to icieive the heiit- 
age which each generation must bequeath to the 
next ** 

Secretary of the Inferior Wilbur was aji- 
pointed secretary of the committee The follow- 
ing other persons were members of the planning 
committee whose function was to be to lay out 
the agenda for the conference and to divide the 
woik of the organization into special fields 
Edgar Rickard, treasurer, of New Yoik City, 
Dr H £ Bernard, executive secretary, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind ; Grace Abbott, Children’s Bu- 
leau, Depaitment of Labor, Henry Brecken- 
bridge. National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
of New York City; Mrs. Grace 8 Burlingham of 
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St. Louis, Mo , Bailey B Burritt, the Associa> 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
of New York City, Judge Frederick P. Cabot 
f)f Boston, Dr Frank Cmy, Superintendent of 
Schools of Detroit, Dr S J. Crumbiiie, Ameri- 
can Child Health Association of New York City, 
Dr Hugh S Cumraing, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Seivicc; Dr Lee K. 
Frunkel, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York City; William M Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor, Dr Samuel Mc- 
Ilammill, piesidcnt American Pediatric Society, 
of Philadelphia, Dr. William F King, State 
Health Commissioner, of Jndianaiiolis , Gertrude 
B Lane, editor of The Woman’e Home Com- 
panion, of New York City, Mrs William Brown 
Mclolle^, cditoi, Jlerald-Trtbunr Maqazxnc, New 
York City, Mis Flizalieth A Perkins, depart- 
ment of child welfare. World’s WCTD, of 
Kvaiistoii, Mrs Raymond llohins of Biooksville, 
Fla , Mrs F Loins Slade of New Yoik Citv, Dr 
William F Slum, National Health Count il, of 
New Yoik Citv, Di I»uise Stanley. Bureau of 
Home Kroiioinies, Department of Agi iculture , 
Fi filth Strother, White Tlonse 

The spet ml fields for study and discussion were 
to be the following growth and development of 
the child, medical service and public health, 
education ami tiainiiL', care of the handicapped 

(hild The ]'ii Ii**, woik of the coiifeieiice 

was to be under the direction of Dr H E Ber- 
nard of Indianapolis 

It Avill be recalled that this White House 
Coiiieience was the third of its kind The first 
one was hold iii 1M09 under Roosexelt and ended 
among other things in the ehtablishnient of the 
(’hildien’s Bureau in the then Department of 
Cominerci* and Jj,ihoi The second (onfeience was 
iiiidei the icgis of President W'iImiii 

In November, a furfhei aiiiiouiiceinent was 
made b,v Seeielari Wilbur, which indicated that 
nioie complete plans had been effected in the 
111 laiigcinciit of the studies to lie made Snivels 
were to be made in foui diffeicnt fields The 
fiiht of these was to he a study of medical scivice 
headed by Dr Samuel McHaniinill of Phila- 
delphia This woik, in tiiin, was to be divided 
info the thiee snb-seetions of pre-natal care, 
medical caie foi childieii, and the study of 
grow'tli and development I’he second settion 
would eoneein itself with a study of public health 
SCI \ ice and administration under the direction of 
Surgeon-General Hugh S Cuniming, head of the 
Fedeial Public Health SerMce This section had 
also been further subdivided into studies of pul>- 
lie health • ■ .if ' eomuiuiiicable disease 

eontiol, anti milk piouuetion and control Sec- 
tion thi(‘e was to be devoted to education and 
tiaining under the direction of Di F. J Kelly 
'Phis section had been fiiither subdnided into 
si\ hiaiulies, viz, the family and paient educa- 
tion, the infant and pie-school child, the school 
child, vocational guidance and child laboi, lecie- 
ation and physical education, and special classes 
Section lour wms to be devoted to the stud} of the 
handicapped child and was to be under the diiec- 
tioii of Mi C C Carstens, diiector of the Child 
Welfare lA'ague of America The work of this 
gioup had been divided into the following four 
subsections Study of the Statu and local organi- 
zations of the handicapped, study of the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, study of de- 
linquency, and study of the dejieiident child 
Foundations. In the spring, theie was re- 


ported the establishment of a unique philan- 
thropy, “The Children’s Fund of Michigan” 
made possible by the gift of $10,000,000 from 
Senator James Couzens of Micliigan The grant 
was accompanied by the following piuviso 
principal and interest were to be spent in 2li 
years, the fund was not to mcmoralizc any- 
body’s name, it was not to create an elaborate 
admmibtiative machinery with buildings and e\- 
{lenbive overhead, it was to be spent on child 
caie Dr Hugo A. Freund, appointeil president 
of the fund, declared in an early statement that 
the money would be spent on the following ac- 
tivities Mental hygiene and child guidance clin- 
ics, vocational and educational problems, as- 
sistance of gioup iceicatinn, study of dietetic, 
hygienic, nutritional, and other subiects bearing 
upon the health of childien Particularly, atten- 
tion was to be devoted to the problems of the 
physically handica]>ped D'r Freund commeiid- 
ably declaied “Nor will any edifice be erected 
to serve as a centre for tlic iiianv activities This 
fund 18 for the pin pose of assisting and develop- 
ing those agencies and institutions that are al- 
ready established; of treating new projects for 
the vvelfaic of children, and Hiipplemeiiting the 
woik alieadv begun on well-established organi- 
zation.” Anothei outstanding gift was that made 
by Mr August Heckseher of New Yoik He created 
a fund of $4.000, 000 to be u>«ed in the service 
of underprivileged ehildieii Unlike Senator Cou- 
/eim’ philanthiopv, Mr Ileikschci’s was institu- 
tional 111 cliRiacter His piogramme called for 
the construction of day nurseiies, dental clinics, 
pl.ivgiouiid- and summei camps 
Mothers’ Pensions Pievious Year Boors 
have flora time to time indicated the progiess 
lieitig made in tins impoitaiit held of social legis- 
lation. Hcceiitlv luepaied lepoits of the US 
Children’s Bureau permit us at this point to 
summuiize the status of mothers’ pension legis- 
lation in the United States, as of the beginning 
of the year surveved ’I’lie first State code for 
the granting ot aid to motbeis with dependent 
childien was enacted in Missouri in 1011 At 
first, this applied only to the county in which 
Kansas City is located, but in the same year the 
law was extended to opciatc in St Louis The 
first iState-w'ide mothers’ .ml law was passed by 
the Illinois Legislatuie in 1911 As .i icsiilt of 
11 popular lefeienduin, Coloiado initiated a sim- 
ilar law ill 1013 In the biinie year, the follow- 
ing 18 States enacted motliers’ jiensioii acts 
(’alifoinia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, IVliunesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Now 
Haiiipbhne, New Jersey, Ohio, Oicgon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, ITali, Washington, and 
Wiscoiibiii 111 191.). the following eight States fol- 
lowed suit Kansas, Montana, New ^ ork, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
W}oiiiiiig In 1916, Maryland passed a law 
In 1917, the Terntoiy ot Alaska and the States 
of Arizona, Aikansiib, Delaware, Maine, Texas, 
and Veimont wiote these laws on their statute 
books 111 1918, Viiginia joined the ranks In 
1919, to the loll wcie added Connecticut, Florida, 
Hawaii, and Indiana Jii 192U Louisiana fol- 
lowed In 1923 Noith Caioliiia and Bhode Is- 
land followed 111 1926 the Distiict of C’oliiinbia 
incorpoi ated such a law, and in 1928 Kentucky 
and Mississippi passed similar lcgisl.it ion 
Thus, by Januaiy 1, 1929, law« piovidiiig for 
assistance fiom jmblic funds for dependent chil- 
dren in their own homes were on the statute 
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hnokH of 44 States, as well as those of the Dis- 
tiict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii The only 
States making no such piuvisiun were Alabama, 
(leorgia, New Mexieo, and South Carolina. This 
IS not to indioute that these laws have been uni- 
versally applied despite the genet al existence of 
the ]>nii<iple in a number ot States, advantage 
has not been taken of the existence of the law, 
while, 111 a iiunibei of other States, work has 
been done only in a limited number of locali- 
ties 'J’he oiigiiial idea coneeiiied itself with aid 
lendeied to dependent children of widows How- 
e\ei, ns a lesult of piogiessne amendments, there 
has been a widening application of the law, with 
the lesult that, in many States at the present 
time, the benefits ot such aid ate extended to 
all dependent childien legaidless of the chai- 
Hctei of the disability of the male parent Such 
disability at the ])iesent tune now inclwles eases 
wlieie the tiithei is dead, diioieed, physically oi 
meiitalh ineapaeitiiied, in pnsoii, or has deseited 
his family 

Oiiginallv, too, citircnship was one of the 
lequisites foi aid, but libeiali/ation, too, has 
taken ]il«ice, so that moat States at tlie piesent 
time do not lequiie eithei eitirenship or ileelaia- 
tioiis of intention ()iil\ 12 Stati*s and the Dis- 
iiut of ('oliimbia make an exception In 41 States, 
a jiciiod of lesulence is required, and in 17 
lesidenee is lequiied both in the State and iii 
the local political unit Of the 2.3 States sja'cify- 
iiig a length of lesidence, 14 lequire one to 
two yeaiH, 0 lequirc three jeais, and thiee le- 
qune tom oi fi\e yeais Kiye of the 41 States 
leqniie that the fatliei must ha\e been a lesident 
oi the State .it the time ot his death oi disabil- 
ity In the niaioiity of the States, no definite men- 
tion is made of oiMieiship and propel ty The ad- 
ministialjon of these laws is in the hands of a 
laige lariety of agencies including luveiiile courts. 
State cliihl welfaie boa ids, State agencies act- 
ing in (oopeiatioii witli local oflicials, county 
hoaids oi guardians, county commissioners, pio- 
Iwte oi ciicuit couits it is interesting to ob- 
st't\e that the most liberal codes no longer h\ 
by Statute the iiiuMmum allouance In New 
\oik Cit\ ioi instance, the lau meiely declaies 
“that the si/e of the giants shall not exceed cost 
of institutional ciiie" The same is tiuc of 
Aii/ona, Coloiado, Distiict of Columbia, Ha- 
waii, Keutiick,v, Maine, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, llliode Island, \ iiginia As the lesult of 
a long senes of tiial suits, the piinciple of most 
}>ensioii legislation has been definitely estab- 
lished as constitutional Constitutionality of the 
aits has been passed upon in l.i .States In 1918, 
the iSupieme Court ot tlie United States found 
the JState ot Washington act constitutional 

(irvat litilatn On Mar 31, 1929, the follow- 
ing numbei of peisoiis was leeciviiig giants on 
the basis oi willows’, oiplians’, and old-age pen- 
sions total, l,l,'i»,(>07, of whom 200,292 weie 
widows, 210,727 weie childien, and 4.'i.’),271 weie 
aged pet sons betw'een O.'i and 70, and 287,377 
weie aged pel sons over 70 Foi the year ending 
Mai 31, 1929, $3.'), 000,000 was paid out in 
widows’ pensions, .$1,140,88.1 was paid out in oi- 
phans’ pensions, .i.lii.0 17,000 was paid out in 
contiibiitoiy pensions to aged people between 
05 and 70, making a total ot $92,155,000 

Family Knuuwmknth in the article on Mini- 
mi* vi VVaoe, lefoience is had to the effoits, pai- 
ticoilarly in Austialasia to determine a minimum 
wage on the basis of living standards. It has 


followed naturally in these coiiiitnes that the 
States have sought to preoccupy themselves with 
the supplementation of family incomes where 
wages earned in industiy have proved inade- 
quate 1’hiB reali/atioii has led to the passage 
111 the last two years of family endowment acts 
In New Zealand, such a measiiie was passed in 
Septeuiliei, 1920, and piovided lot the ])HMneiit 
ot allowances to families out of the jmblie 
funds to be boi ne by the genei u1 taxpayei Fam- 
ilies, in 01 del to beiielit under the A(t, had to 
show an aveiage weekl.v income not in excess of 
$19 47 As a lesiilt of this, tlie State was pre- 
pared to make a giant of two ohiliiiig- pci child 
pel week in excess of two in ilic i.iiiulv (The 
teini “child" under the law was meant to apjily 
to children undci 15 yeais ot age ) The act be- 
came cflective Api 1, 1927 At flic end of its lust 
fiscal yeai, it was leported that grants had been 
made foi neailv 10,(IU0 children, beginning with 
the third child, n i ‘■■ij 3090 families wdiose 
total numlH ‘1 of ii •■,■■■ vas l(i,000 The total 
amount jniid in allowances w.is .$18.1,213 Of 
the 31.')4 families aided, the follow'iiig wcie the 
occupations of the fathers lahoieis, IS.'iO, faun 
hands, 298, faimeis, 290, public set vice, 122, 
waterside vvoikeis, lUl, otheis, 94 

it IS inteiestmg to obseive the iiumbei of 
childien (lu exirss of two) in the families thus 
aided 


Number of families having 1 ihild 
2 Lhildreii 
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4 

5 
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7 

H “ 

9 

10 


111 Austialasia, family .illowaiues vvcic en- 
tireh lestncted to poisons in the sen ice of the 
CoiiiTnonw'ealth In New South \Nnies, howevci, 
a incasiiie was passed in 1927 for tlic juirpose 
ot siipplemcntnig fainil}^ ini'omcs to all woikcis 
The hasic wage was deilaicd to be .$20 08 jici 
week foi men and .$11 10 foi women In the first 
y<*hi’h expel lencc of the Act, llicie were 4()„'»07 
claims leceived of which 23,110 weie gi.intAsl 
In these families, the ihild honefici.ii les niim- 
lH»recl The amount of endow meiil paid 

W'ns $2,498,000, and the admiiiisf lative eosts 
totnhxl $20,').()00 

Favidv Aliovvvxcis In 1929, theie existed 
in hianee 22K tamilv -allowance funds vvliuh 
leached 2’), 000 alldiated estaldishiiients and af- 
fected 1,740,000 emplovees In 1929, tlieie weie 
distributed by these funds allow .lines aiiioiint- 
ing to $11,440,000 These giants showed an iii- 
ciease ot $1,2.54,400 over the veai 1928 If the 
figiiies foi public admiiiistiutioiis and tlie pii- 
vate eiitei puses paying family allowiimes out- 
side of jieiiHioii funds are included, the totals 
aie coiisideiably login i In 1'>29 the giaiid total 
tor such family i|i-' i iliiii 'oii.. lenihed .$.59,192,- 
000 and the total number of emplovees eoneenied 
was 4,171,000 The leading association in Iho 
country presented seveial bills for iniiodiiction 
into Pailiament tor the purpose of the extension 
ot family allowance, one of these hills ealliiig foi 
the establishment of a comjinlsoiy family en- 
dowment fund 

CHILE, chO'lfl. A South Anieneau republic 
situated on the Pacific coast of the southeni part 
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of the continent, extending fioni Peru to the 
soutliei iinioHt ])oiiit Capital, Santiago, 

AKhA AND PoimLATioN The extieiiie length of 
('liile 18 2(i2S miles and tlie aveiage width is 177 
iiiiieh, utea 2!)U,()H4 sqiiaie miles At the ceiiHUH 
of H)2(), the population was :{,7.’>d,7iM) The Ke- 
public IS ilivided into 23 piovinces, aiilKlivided 
into 82 depuitmentH and one teiiitoiy (Magal- 
lanes) The pojuilatioiis of the prineijial cities, 
accoiding to the census of 1920, with 1027 esti- 
mates 111 puienthcses weie Santiago. .'>07 ,290 
(r>87,H7ri), ValpaiHiso. 182,242 (191,7.j(>), Con- 
ccp(i6n, 01,074 •'>•'>) f Antofagasta, .'}1,531 

(00,331), Iqiiiqiie, 37,421 (30,200), Talca, 30,- 
079 (33,132) The iirhaii ]iopu1ation made up 40 0 
pel lent of the total The great inaioiit}’ of the 
]>opiil.ilioii IS of Euiopean descent In 1920 the 
iiiiiigiici- iiuinheicd 113,703, as against 134,524 
III I'MiT I he natixes compiisc the Fiiegiuns, ioi 
(he most pdti iioinadic and living in the southeiii 
tcintoiies, the (Miuiigos, ci\i1i/e(l and enip1o\ed 
as lahoieis, in the coast legion, and the Aiau- 
laiis, who Ine in the ^alleys and on the western 
slo|>es of the Andes and iiiiinbci alsmt 101.118 
'I'hc movement of population in 1920 was Births, 
lVI,.'i40, deaths, 108,221, muiiiages, 30,314 The 
|iopidation was estiniatcd in 1928 at 4,024,938 
inmiigiatioii is small hut is encourugod hy the 
(lovcinineiit 

Kmt'VTTOi> Piiinan instniction is fiee and 
conipulsoiv Accoidiiig to the latest available 
statistics, thei(‘ weie .rr>7 public h( bools, with 
438 781 pupils .iiid 9114 tcddicis Tbeie were 
.ilso 439 pM\.ite piiiiiai \ schools, with 1430 teach- 
cis (iiid 02 099 pupils, 13 public iionnal schools, 
with 2307 pu])i1s and 43.1 ti>ailicis, 90 ]»ublic and 
102 pii\>iti‘ sc>c<oiid,ir\ sdiools, with 40,084 <iiid 
20,3,10 pupils tiiid 203S ,md 1247 teachers, i(*spc*(- 
tivclv , II public coinmcicial scliools, with 181 
tcMchcis .iiicl 3138 ]iupils TlicMO uie vaiioiis 
schools of inincs, jnoicssional scIickiIs, and otiici 
sjn'cial institutions Foi InghcM education, theie 
aic the Tiiivcisitv of Chile ladoiiging to the 
State, the ('atholic I iincrsitv, and two iiidiis- 
tiidl universities, situated at Valpaiaiso and 
Conci‘pci3ii OtlicM iiotc'woithv institutions arc 
the Pcshigogicttl Institute, the National Coiisei- 
v,itoi\ of Music, the N.itioiuil Obscivatcnj. etc 
Thcic aic 111 aclcLitinii vaiious l,vcciinis and col- 
leges maiiitajiied in the piovinces 

l*R()iU'crio>, MiM'KMs, ftc Although agii- 
cMiltuial .ictivities nie ot vital iinpoitancc to a 
coiisidciahle pait of the Chilean population, m 
suivc'.Miig the ecoiioinii stiiictuie of (Mule us a 
wen Id inaikcd, it is the miner til icsouKes w'hicli 
aie ot nia|oi inter i‘st, fui the gieatei 

]iuit ot Its e\|ioits, as well as fiiinishing the 
finids foi most of its imports Piioi to and din- 
ing till' ^^olld War, Chile irijo.vecl an unassail- 
alile cMoiioiiiii position because ot its monopoly 
of iiatuial nitrates, used pi iiicipally as fertili/ei 
.mil in the making of iiiiiiiitions, ns well as lie- 
cause of the higli wai time pnc'cs pi evading foi 
coppei Puces of uittate, togethei with those 
toi iodine, a hv-j>rodiict of the iiitiate iiidiibtiy, 
weie fixed l),v an iiiteriiatioiml assoeiatioii of 
iiitiute piodueers, this jioliey being followed un- 
til Apiil, 1927, when fic'e sales weie adopted 
'I'lns step was iiecs'ssitateil b,v inei easing eom- 
])etitioii fioin H^iithetie fertilizeis, the pioduc- 
tion of which has hecri iiici easing steadily since 
tlie Win Kightirri mouths latei, the (Joveriiment, 
aftei u study of the effects of the free-selling 
plan, announced that it had nut (leiuiitted the 


pioper development of the overseas maiket nor 
led to eeonomie distribution, and sponsoied a 
new selling agreement among the luuduceis In 
1929 u mergei between the piineipal nitiate 
iiitirests and the eoiielusiun ot a iiiaiki'liiig 
agieenient wrth Kurcqieuii procliieeis of sMithi>tie 
nitrogen promised to impiove the iiidiisti \ Al- 
though the iii.iiiiii.ic nil .ii*' indiistiies are being 
devclopi>d us rapidly as })OHSible in Chile with 
ilie eiieouiagemeiit nf a strongly nationalistic* 
(loveiiimcrit, the nitiate indiistiv lemanis the 
most impoituiit in the eeononiic life of the coun- 
try 

Tlie agiieultuiul zone lies in the centre of 
the eountrv, the eliinate permitting the laising 
of tiopic'al pioduets, us well as those of the tcru- 
jierale zone Ceieuls aie the leading eiops and 
wheat is the most iinpoitant Agrieiiltin al ]>io- 
diieiion 111 piaetiiullv all iiiapu gtoiips was 
gieatei in 1928 than in 1927 and iii the einp 
yi»ai 1928-29 still fiiithei iiieieases weie le- 
eoided Tlie jiroduetion in nii*tiie <|uiiitals of 
the leading ciops iii 1928-29, with hgiiies foi 
the preceding veai in p.iietitheses, was us fol- 
lows Wheat, 7,. ■»23 1(10 (0,3 41,200) , bailev fod- 
dei, 994,900 (984,800) . oats. 70(>,4()0 (708,000) , 

I ye, 22,100 (20,000) The 1928 tobacco eiup was 
18 2 per cent laigei than that barvostecl iii 1927, 
the figiiies lieing 4,907,000 kilos in 1928 and 
4,1.12,000 in 1927 A screie ouitliqiiake in the 
lieait of the ugncriltuial belt of soutlurn Chile 
in December, 1928, liiiiilcr isl to some extent the 
lajud lecoviry of the (otinti,\ fioin the poor 
crops diici agncnltuiiil depiession of 1920 Fiuit 
glowing lias latter I\ iiicieasirl and covers an 
aiea of approximatelv 29,000 lies’taies On .laii 
1, 1920, the ljve*stoik eoinpiiseel 323, .181 hois(>s, 
27,304 asses, 40,187 mules, 1,918,433 luttle, 
4,093,872 Hhee*p, 317,033 goats and 24(),0.10 ]»igs 

liidusti uili/atioii of Chile was 1 ■ l* lap- 

idlv The 1927 figuies the latest . ■ ■ show 

90S)3 manuiae'tiiiiiig est.ihlishiiiciits, as eum- 
paieil with 7(»81 in 1923 'I'lie 1921 piodmtioii 
was 48 per cent gieatei than in 1920 and 2.10 per 
e*ent gieatei than in 1912 Wliile the iiiimhir of 
plants has shown lelaliveh model ate change*, the 
capital invested in i> .ii.iir.ii I iii I'.g n. 'e^aseil 213 
pel cent hotw(>eii 192ii .unj I'l * i Mii'ii,i; and agii- 
cultuie si*cm elestiiieil to pieilominate for many 
years, hut the iiiclustiiali/ation of the eouiitiv 
has ulieady pioelue*ed a stioiig tiexid tow aid ur- 
hunuatioii' The population of the capital eitv 
iiiei eased 210 ]ar cent, while the total population 
iiiei eased hut .19 per tent A sliortage of lahoi 
was expel lericed hv u niimhei ot iiidiisti les dui- 
iiig 1929 3 he eoiiimeiieement of leeonsti uetion 
wutk in Tulea unci in suiiouiuling distiiets clam- 
Hgeel hji the c'lutliejuake of 1928 stimulated in- 
elustiie's piuilucrng tuiistiuetioii maleiials Karly 
111 1929, the Piesideiit was autlioii/eel to seeuie 
n loan of .>1,2.10,009 loi tins pm pose Taiifl Ic'gis- 
latioii ealciilated to inoteet Chilean iiidustnes 
was enacted iii 1928 

Chile IS iiilily eiiilovvecl with minerals, being 
next to the hugest piodueei of co]>]Hr in the 
woild Othei impoitunt minerals uie gold, silvei, 
cobalt, manganese, c'oal, nitiate, hoiate, salt, 
sulphui, and non cue In 1910 Chile produc*ed 
tl4 pel cent of the woild's c'oiisumjitioii of in- 
oigaiiie feitili/eis Duiiiig the Woild Wai, ni- 
tiute picMluetion leaeheel a peak of 30,010,000 
nietiir quintals (1917), hut a post-wni elc'pies- 
S 1011 in the industry cut piueliietion shaipl}, par- 
ticularly 111 1920 A. new record of 31,030,000 
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metiio quintals wrr catablished in 1928, although 
])iices aveiaged below the levels of immediately 
lirecochng yeais During the year ending May 
31, 1929, sales of nitrate amounted to 2,750,672 
tons The stock on hand on June 30, 1029, was 
1,082,000 tons, as against 1,165,500 tons on June 
30, 1928 Consumption of Chilean nitrate in- 
ei eased 53 pel cent during the years 1927-29 
Produttion of nitiate in the calendar year 1029 
was estimated at 3,200,000 metric tons 

C'opjier jnoduetion also reached a new peak 
iliiring 1928, amounting to about 300,000 tons, 
or 30 pel cent moic than m 1927 Copper ex- 
])ortH weie valued at 008,793 pesos in 1928 and 
at 442,422 pesos in 1927 The situation in the 
eoal-iuiiiing industiy uas less favorable, pro- 
duction in 1927-28 being 1,482,605 tons, slightly 
uiidei that for the previous year Silver, co- 
balt, manganese, boiate, salt, sulphur, and guano 
aie otliei niineial piodiiets Iioii-ore deposits of 
ovei 1,000,000,000 tons have been found in the 
piovinees of Atacama and Coquinbo and 1,000,- 
UOO tuns aie exported annually 
CoMMEKCE The total value of exports in 1928 
amounted to 1,965,000 jiesos and the value of im- 
ports to 1,169,700 pesos, the increase over 1927 
being 16 4 per cent in expoits and 9 per cent 
111 iinpmts The value of some of the leading 
exports and imports in 1928 and 1927 is shown 
m the accompanying table 


LT5ADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP CHILE 
1927 AND 1928 
[FoOk* tn thovjiandi of petoii] 


Exportg 


1928 

1927 

Copper liars 


608,793 

442,422 

Nitiate 


985,281 

860,1 <>«> 

■Wool 


58,557 

39,827 

Rrans 


26,8 18 

6,730 

B'rozon meat 


22,160 

17,948 

Imports 

Potroleum 


47,743 

30.(i42 

Pine lumber 


34,835 

34,137 

Sugai 


52,0<>9 

39,8X6 

Empty bags 


57,047 

45,740 

Automobiles 


33,03 1 

13,392 


Accurdiiig to preliminary figures, the United 
States’ inipoits fioin Chile in 1928 were oiei 15 
ei cent greater than in 1927, when they reached 
1)2,000,000, while exports from the United 
States to Chile weie 5 per cent greater than in 
1927, when the total was $38,000,000. American 
inipoitalions uf Chilean nitrate increased from 
about $30,000,000 in 1927 to neaily $37,000,000 
in 1928 The bulk of Chile's foicigu trade is car- 
ried on With the United States, Great Britain, 
(ieiuiuii), Peru, Argentina, France, and India 
Inipoits from and exports to the United States 
coiitiiiuod their upward trend in 1929 
Finance G'he ordinary budget for 1929 as 
appioved by Congress piovidcs for receipts of 
1,123,201,500 pesos and expenditures of 1,071,- 
603,975 ]> 0 Hus, leaving an anticijiated surplus of 
51,087,525 pesos The actual surplus was esti- 
mated by the Finance Minister late in the year 
to be 45,000,000 pesos The total estimated rev- 
enues included the sum of 20,000,000 pesos rep- 
luseiituig the estimated surplus from financial 
opuiations in 1928 The 1930 budget estimated 
oidinaiy income at 1,215,000,000 pesos, and ex- 
puudituies at 1,105,000,000 pesos, leaving a sur- 
plus ol 50,000,000 pesos. The 1928 surplus 
actually leached the unexpectedly high total of 
34,000,000 as com^iaied with a surplus 

of 3,404,052 pesos in 1927 and a deficit of 217,- 


201,700 pesos in 1926 Ordinary leceipts in 1028 
were 1,009,600,000 pesos, according to prelimi- 
nary figures, and ordinary expenditures 971,400,- 
000 pesos Internal taxes received during 1928 
amounted to 282,611,750 pesos and the revenue! 
from the new tariff, which went into effect on 
Apr 27, 1028, amounted to 78,000,000 pesos by 
the end of the year Estimated revenues and cx- 
{lenditures in the 1929 and 1930 budgets aie 
shown in the accompanying table 


CHILEAN ORDINARY 

BUDGET, 1929 AND 1930 

REIENUKS (PESOS) 

1929 

19 SO 

National properties 

41,()()4,n00 

32,950,000 

National sen ires 

Tb.OOl.SOO 

80,550,000 

Direct and indirect taza 
tion 

Imports 

257,500,000 

325,000,000 

Exports 

250,000,000 

210,000,000 

Ini ome 

139,000,000 

170,000,000 

Other 

270,642,000 

292,500,000 

■Vaiions receipts 

68,4b0,000 

58,650,000 

Total 

1,103, 291, 500 

1,169,650,000 

Surplus from preceding 

year 

20,000,000 

45,000,000 

Ghrand total 

1,123,291,500 

1,214,650,000 

ITEMIZED FXPENDITURBS 

(PESOS) 

1929 

1920 

Presidency of the Republic 

802,180 

1,910 ono 
7,440,000 

ConErcsR 

7, 161,752 
3,800,000 

Independent survicos 

7 280,000 

Interior 

1 13,851,343 

155,600,000 

Foreian relations 

17 607,480 

17,200,000 

Treasury 

412,627 454 

434 500,000 

Public education 

145,029,551 

161,500,000 

.Tnstiie 

20,236.362 

30,000,000 

War 

112,724,585 

120,000,000 

Navy 

114915,815 

120,000,000 

Industry 

55,895,220 

65,500 000 

Social welfare 

40,602,230 

42,600,000 


Total ordinary cxpendi 

tmoK 1,071,603 07^ 1,1 OO, '>.10,000 


The 1929 ordinary exiiense budget totaled 
128,915,000 pesos gi eater than in the 1928 
budget Of the total, 620,429,271 pesos weie set 
aside for administrative puriMises and 235,650,- 
844, for the service ol the piiblie debt Theie was 
also included 119,114,200 pesos for social pro- 
tection and 73,195,000 pesos ajipropi lated as fis- 
cal quotas to special funds and services Tlie 
extraordinary budget ajipioved the expenditure 
of an additional 225,099,000 pesos from the pio- 
eeeds ol external or internal loans wliieli the 
I'lesideiit was aiithoiized to coiiliaet The latter 
sum was to be distributed as follows Interior, 
12,149,707 pesos. Treasury, 6,565,500, Educa- 
tion, 22,505,900, Justice, 6,300,000, Na\y, 65,- 
059,405, industiv, 02,450,000, social welfare, 29,- 
838,789, losses and expenses fioiii loan issues, 
21,169,009 The extiaurdinarv budget lot 1930 
provided for expeudituies ol 390,797,575 pesos 
and revenues of 392,420,000 pesos 

Loans totaling $200,000,000 weie repotted to 
have been floated in the United Ktates dining 
1929, the pioeeeds of which wete to he used foi 
the ixmsti uetioii of a new watei -supply system 
foi Valpuiaisu, the impiovemeiit of the wutei- 
works of 70 other Chilean cities, and the isiii- 
Hti uction of water system for 30 cities now with- 
out a public water supply In adilition to the cost 
of the \alpaiHiso water system, the goveiii- 
nient planned to expend $2,500,000 annually on 
the othei watei systems ovei a jiciiod of six 
^ears Anothei $190,000,000 raised in Noith 
America was to be used for railway, highway, 
iirigation, and port developments, and the eou- 
struction of sewers and school buildings 
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Pienulpiit ]lidfl(‘z, in hio moHsago to the 1029 
fteHRion of Congress, recommended that the rev- 
enue derived from the export taxes on nitrate 
be devoted entirely to improvements in the in- 
dustry instead of being considered part of the 
state income for budget pin puses The nitiate 
law previously authf>ri/ed the government to 
Hubsidiye the industiy with the export taxes re- 
ceived in excess of a certain amount Chile now 
deines less than 20 per cent of its revenues from 
the expoit tax on nitrate 

I'lie latest available figures showed a foreign 
debt oil Jan 1, 1027, of £26,006,872 and $04,492,- 
35.) The internal debt on Jan 1, 1926, amounted 
to 154,220,000 gold pesos and 26.3,787.0.30 pai)ei 
])esns The Banco Ccntial de Chile icported net 
piofits of 18,727,058 pesos in 1928, us coiiipaied 
with 17.954,943 in 1927 and 10,380,807 in 1920 
Old goveinmeiit note issues, liability for the pu}- 
niciit of which was assumed by the Banco Ceu- 
tial de Chile when it opened, weie reduced fiom 
44,000,000 pesos to below 17,000,000 pesos dur- 
ing 1928 On Sept 1, 1929, the govei nnient le- 
assumed its obligation to icdeeiii those still out- 
standing Ameiiean mvestmeiits in Chile were 
estimated at $.500,000,000 in 1928 The peso equals 
.$0 1217 jiar of exchange 

CoxiMi NICATION.S In 1928 theie w'eie 5010 
miles of lailway in ojiciation in Chile, 3010 miles 
of wliicli weie owned by the state The prnate 
iuilwa\s aic laigely Biitish owned The \ulua- 
tiou of all railway propeities was placed at 
2, (»()5, 000,000 pesos A new line bctw'H^n La C'u- 
leia and I<iiii<jue, completed in Apiil, 1929, 
opened uj* the iioithein section of the Bepiiblic 
and a nunibei of nitiate deposits Othei new lines 
w’i*T e undei consti net ion Dm mg the year, the go\ - 
ei nnient conijileted the purchase of the Chilean 
Traiisundiiie Line In 1928 Chile sfient 34,967,- 
244 pesos on highway development, of which 
about 12,000,000 pesos went toward the coii- 
stiiictioii of new toads Congiess early in the 
jc.ir .luthori/ed the President to contract loans 
U]) to 90,000,000 pesos foi use upon roads 
A eontiact for the construction in Santiago of 
the hist subway s.^stem on the west coast of 
South Anieiua was awarded in 1929 In 1920 
tlicie wcie 2.3,373 kilometers of first-class high- 
wa>s, 10,910 kilometers of telegraph wire, 28,- 
.300 telephone iiiRtiuments in use, and 11,780 
auLomnbiles legistcied (1927) The shipping en- 
teuxl at the puits of Chile in foieign tiade in 
1920 was 1100 vessels of 3,200,405 tons, cleared, 
1044 >essels ol 3,001,892 tons 
(lOVLKNMENT According to the constitution of 
Oct 18, 1925, legislatne power is vested in the 
National Congiess, consisting of a senate of 45 
iiiembois and a house of representatives of 132 
members I’he executive power is vested in the 
Piesideiit who is elected for six yeais, and who 
is not eligible to succeed himself The Piesident 
IS assisted liy a cabinet, which is responsible to 
him, and the members of which may speak in 
Congress but may not vote Members of a new 
cabinet, constituted Aug 24, 1929, are Manuel 
Banos Castanon, Minister of Foreign Aifaiis, 
Kiiriquc Beiniude/, Interior, llodolfo Jaramillo, 
Finance, Emiliano Bustos, Promotion, Maiiano 
Naiaiiete, Education; Osvaldo Koch, Justice; 
Luis Caivajal, Social Welfare; Bartolome 
Blanch(‘, Wai , and Carlos Froddeii, Navy Pres- 
ident ill 1929, Col Carlos Ibdfiez. For Navy, see 
Naval Progiusbb 

UiSTUBY. Settlement of the troublesome Tacna- 


Arica dispute between Chile and Peru was the 
outstanding event in Chilean history during 
1929 Terms of the settlement, under which Chile 
retained the province of Arica with its nitrate 
fields and Peru obtained Tacna and the sum of 
.$6,000,000, were announced Mav 17 by Piesidoiit 
Hoover as an act of “good offices.” The treaty 
was forniallv signed at Lima June 3 and was rat- 
ihed by the Chilean Senate and Assembly on July 
1 and 4, and by the Peruvian Congress July 2. 
President Hoover, who had been advised of the 
difficulties in tlie way of a final settlement during 
his pre-inauguration tour of South America, pro- 
posed the final bases of the agreement to tlic le- 
speetive gov ei iiiiientR on May 15 and the pio- 
posal was iniiiiediulel^ accepted Pent and Chile 
had pteviouhly agreed upon most of the questions 
at issue by direct negotiation The sulphur de- 
])osits of Taeoia remain in Chilean teiritory, 
while l*eiu assumed ownerslnp of the canals of 
UchuRuniu and Hauti and complete (ontiol of 
them wbeie they pass tlnoiigh Chilean teiritorj 
Chile agreed to provide Peru with a wharf, eus- 
tomliouse, and railway station, and the facilities 
of a free port, on the Bay of Anca Childien of 
Peruvian nationals bom in Ariea aie to bo con- 
sidered Peruvians until they reach the age of 
twenty -one, when tliev shall hove the right to 
elect their definitiv’e nationalitv', and children of 
riiileaiis born in Taeiia shall have the same right 
It was agreed to eieet a nionuinent eominemorat- 
iiig the lestoiation of friendly relations on the 
holder On August 28, Tacna was formally placed 
under the Peruvian flag 
Bolivia, wliieli had hoped to secure an outlet 
to the Pacific iii connection with any settlement 
of the dispute, protested to Washington against 
nil agi cement jireeludiiig the subsequent cession 
of any j.oition of the disputed territory to a 
third power Secretary of State Stimson replied 
that the settlement left the door open for later 
adjustment of Bolivia’s aspirations among the 
thiee interesied governments Chile, however, on 
May 30, officially stated that she would “never 
break the continuity of lier territory” as estab- 
lished in the treaty with Peru 

B} announcing its intention to adhere to the 
Kellogg Pact oarlv’^ in 1929, Chile broke a dead- 
lock which had existed among Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile Each country had lield off, stating 
that it would not sign the pact until the inten- 
tion of the other two rival nations was known 
President Callus JbdAe/ remained firmly en- 
trenched in power dui ing the year. In his message 
to Congress in Ma>, he recommended passage of 
a new electoral law to make registration neces- 
sary before voting and to prevent “the election 
of persons not interested in the nation’s wel- 
fare” He announced, however, that he did not 
advocate a change in the present law which pro- 
hibits reelection of a President In a second mes- 
sage to Congiess on July 8, he proposed that 
women and toieigncrs of both sexes be allowed to 
vote in municipal elections Later, he recom- 
mended legislation providing loss of citizenship 
as the penalty for violation of the law and the 
loss of Congressional seats by Congressmen who 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance, who absent 
themselves from sessions for more than thirty 
days, or who divulge the proceedings of secret 
sessions of Congress An unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate him, made by a youth on October 22, 
greatly increased the President's popularity. 

A new penal code, providing for the abolition 
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of lioDi the death ])enalty and of life ini])riHon- 
ment, waa adopted bv CuiiirreHs and submitted to 
tile I’leHident foi sif'iiatnie It fixes a iiiininnim 
iiicai eei aiion of 20 yeuis m place of the present 
alteinative BenteiKoa of death or life inijtriaon- 
meiit Iiideiiiiiiiicntioii of the victims of ciiminal 
acta iH also piovided for 

The woist eiuthijuake aince Ajnil, 1027, shook 
cential (Uiile on Auf^iat 'i, clain.igin" inanv biiild- 
iiiga and iiitei iiipting tele^iapliic and telephonic 
coiMnuiiiicutiona with the capital Seveie atoiiiih 
laidly dainaned a iiunihei of jiorta, the $l.'),000,000 
biea'kwatei at Antotagasta being piaetieally de- 
htioyed See AitniTiiAiioN. lNTEHNATlo^ \i , also 
Pekii and Houma, uiidei lltuloru 

CHINA A Fai-Kastern state fonniiig the 
eaHtt'iii ])Hit of Asia, on the Pacihc Ocean, iiiidei 
a je])iihjieun foi in of go\eiiiinent aitei Feb 2, 
1012 Capital, iindei the Nutioiialiat go\eiiiment, 
J^aiiking The name oi Peking, the foiinei capital, 
was changed to Peiping iii 1020 by a Nationalist 
dec let* 

Arkv Ai\u Poi»i LATicm China coinpiiHcs 18 
pioMiiccs, the Ho-i ailed doniniion of Sinkiaiig, 
the dependencies of Manchniia, Keiigiien, Kitin, 
and Heilungkiang, and the legions o\ei winch 
onl\ noniiiial anthoiity exists, m/ , Alongulia 
and Tibet The aie.i and' }io])iilatioii of China can 
he given only as eHtiiualeH, as in the following 
table (tiguies loi certain othei couiitiies aie 
added ioi pui poses ot comparison) 


ARK A AND POPULATION OF CHINA 



lien tn 

Poinilation 

Demiifif 

Iter 

lieyion't 

htmau 

miles 

Total 

aquare 

mile 

Chiiiu titupir, ituluduiR 
the tliice Mamhuiiuii 

Provinces 

l.R<17,000 

430,000,000 

2 IK 

MniiKfnlia 

J . 17(1 000 

2,100,000 

2 

Chineso Turkestan 

610,000 

1,200 000 

2 

Tibet 

4()1,0U0 

0,100,000 

14 

Total, (’hiiiesp tern 

tory 

1,28'J 000 

44(1,200,000 

104 

South Ameru a 

(1,810,000 

60,000,000 

8 

United States, exclusive 

of dependencies 

{,020,000 

110,000,000 

'10 

•lupiiiiise Empire 

200,00(1 

80,000,000 

107 

Flame (loiitineiilnl) 

207,000 

40,000,000 

150 


The ChincHc Maritiine CustoniR in 1927 esti- 
mated the total po]>iilHt]on at 4.17,787,000, in- 
cluding 10,200,000 111 Manchniia 

The population of the Ciont Yangtze Itasin 
iH eatiniated at 200,000,000 'fhe Yangt7c Delta, 
oom]insing an aiea of lO.OOO sqiiaic miles, oi 
about that of the State of IlliiioiH, has an esti- 
mutt'd population of 40,000,000 Two-tliiids of 
China’s po{nilation ih conceiitiated in one-tbiid 
of its aica, lK*ing deiiHest along ineis and m 
coastal legioiiH Mongolia, Tuikeatan, and the 
thiee Mancliiii lan Provinces ollei vast aieas of 
feitile lands foi settlement and niineial resourtvs 
foi dexelopinent, but lack of adequate means of 
tianspoitation and ]irolection against bi igandage 
have disoouiaged settlement of these sections 
The aceompanving table gives ceitaiii essential 
data concerning the aiea and appioxiuiate popu- 
lation of the pioAinees of China 

Attei these piovincial statistus weie compiled 
by the Chinese Post Ollice, the Nationalist gov- 
einineiit provided foi a iiuiiibei of changes in 
the internal political divisions of the country 
The Province ut Chihli was renamed Hopei and 


AREA AND POPULATION OP CHINA BY 
PROVINCES 




PopnOatum, 


Aren 

approxi- 

Province (eapilal) 

nqiune 

mate 


mtlen 

thouHanSn 

Anhviei (AnkitiR) 

14,820 

10 833 

rhekinne (Tlnnpchow)) 

.16 680 

22,043 

('liilili ( J li'iiioiii; 

115,830 

34,187 

Fenptien (Mukden) 

56,000 

13,800 

Fukien (Foorluiu ) 

46 .{‘12 

13 118 

IleihiTipkiiinir (TaitHihai) 

203,000 

2,100 

1l|l|l„ll ilxiiili'ifl 

67,914 

30,832 

Hunan iLliiiiiRhlia) 

83, 198 

28,443 

Hupeh (WuehaiiR) 

71,128 

27,167 

Kansu (Lane how) 

121,483 

5,928 

KianRRi (Nanchaiift) 

6<),4<)8 

24,467 

T\, 1 1 'Nunkiiiir) 

.18,610 

,33,786 

k 1 k 1 1 

101,000 

7,100 

Knungsi (NnnninR) 

77,220 

12 218 

KwanRtunR (Canton) 

1 00,000 

37,168 

Kwcithow (Kweivang) 

67,182 

11 115 

Shnnai (Tnivuan) 

81,81.1 

11,081 

ShuiituiiR (Tbiuun) 

11,084 

.10,803 

SheriRi (Sian) 

71,290 

9 466 

R/eehwun (ChenRtii) 

218 111 

40,783 

Yunnan (Yunnunfu) 

146,714 

9 8 {0 

Total China propci (appioxi 



mate) 

1,897,000 

431 000 

Siiikiang (Tihwii) 

51(1 000 

2 100 

MoiiroIm (ItrRii) 

1 .{70,000 

2,100 

Tibet (TiUbsa) 

461,000 

1,100 

(frand total (tippiiixiinate) 

4,300,000 

442,000 


the capital changed from Tientsin to Peking, the 
name of which was also (liangi*d to its original 
iicime of Pei]nng A new piovinee of Tsiiighai 
was foiined ftom the foimei special administiH 
tne distiiet of Kokonor with Siiiiiig and the 
Silling ]»iefeetnie of Kaiisn Pioxmee inelnded 
w’ltliiii its hoiiiidaiies A second new Piovinee ot 
Ningsia WHS estahlished in the distiiet Iving 
south of the (lohi Desert and noith ot the Prov 
iiiee ol Kniisii with Ningsmfn as the e.ipiial 

The foiiner special udmiiiistnitive distiiets of 
iTehol, Siuviinn, (’hnliat, and Kikaiig weie made 
pioviiiecH with the cities of Chengteh, Jxweisiii, 
Kalgnn and Ix.iii*.'! "i!.' lespeetivelv , as the 
]iioMiieiiil capitals Ihe seat of the ])roMneial 
goveiiimetil in Kiangsii Piovime was moved lioin 
Nanking, the new national capital, to Chinkiang 
The name ot Feiiglien Piovinee was changed 
hv deciee to JnnoXing With the new addi- 
tions, Cliina hud the lollovviiig .‘10 pioviiiees 
Anhwei, Cliahai Chekiang, Fukien, Heilnng 
kiang Honan, Hopei, Hunan, Hiipidi, dehol, 
Kansu, Kiuiigsi, Kicingsu, ixiiin, Kwangsi, 
Kw.ingtiiiig Ixwenhow, Lmo-Ning, Mongolia, 
Niiigsia, Shansi, Shantung, Sheiisi, Sikang, Sink- 
latig, Siiiyiiaii, Szechwan, Tibet, Tsinghai, and 
A utiinin 

Theie me Rimilar diveigenees in the estimates 
of the ])opiilation of the cities Aeeordiiig to the 
102b (H*nsus of the Muniei]>a1 Hiiieun, the popii 
Itttiuii of Peking was 811,138 The ceiisuH of the 
Metio|)olitaii Police Admiinstidtion, taken in 
1027, estiniuted the population of Peking and its 
siiburhs at about 1,207,718 The estimates for the 
chief Chinese tieutv cities in 1927 given out by 
the Chinese Maiitinie Customs were as follows* 
Shanghai, l.riOO.OUO; Hankow, 1,583,000, ('anton. 
74b,3UU, Hangchow, 380,000, Tientsin, 800,000, 
Daiieu, 222,400, Chungking, 023,300, Nanking, 
300,.50U, Niiigpo, 284,300, Changsha, 53.'), 800, 
and Soocliow, 500,000 The total nuinlier of for- 
eigneiH and foreign lesideiits in (‘hum in 1927, 
accoiding to the Chinese Customs nuthoi ities, 
was 302,153 of whom there weie 201,721 Jupu- 
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nese, 68,007 Russians, 11,714 British, 6970 Amer- 
icans, 2001 Poituguosp, 2710 Germans, and 2688 
French The treaty powers in China down to the 
1 (in-nii ^ '028 were as follows Russia, Great 
Mm I a n, I I'Mc-l States, Prance, Norway, Sweden, 
l^nmark, the Nolhei lands. Spam, Bolf»ium, Ttalv, 
Peru, Brazil, Portugal, Japan, Metieo, Chile. 
Switzerland, Bolixia, Persia, and Germany. Of 
these powers, Chile, Germany, Bolivia, and Persia 
have renounced consular jurisdiction and others 
have agreed to do so During 1028 the Nationalist 
government announced that treaties that had 
lajised or weiu about to lapse would he abro- 
gated and new tieaties negotiated on a basis of 
equality 

Education Education throughout China in 
1929 continued in a state of flux Wherever pos- 
sible, the Nanking government was reoiganizing 
the educational system on the French model 
Then plans coiitomplutod that all academic and 
adniinistrutive work should be ccntiali/cd di- 
rectly in national and local educational institu- 
tions The country was to be divided into uni- 
versity districts and in each district there was 
to be one government university, which, being 
the highest educational unit in the distiict, would 
take over administration Above these districts, 
there would ho a national university, the high- 
est cdiieationnl organi/ation in the entire coun- 
try The functions of a ministry of education 
were to he vested in the Natumal' ITiiiversitv 

Tn China liefoie the Nat loiiu list inovemeni, 
theie vveie two kinds of piimar^ sch<M)ls, the 
higher and the lower The foinier were estab- 
lished bv the distiiet governments and were in- 
tended as intermediate schools between the lower 
primary schools and the middle schools Accord- 
ing to the latest available statistics, the total 
numliei was 10,2.^b, with ,*>82, .679 ]uiptls At the 
same time, tlieie weie l()7,07(i lower pi unary 
schools, with 5,814,.‘17r) pupils At the beginning 
of 1929 theie weie nine guvoriinient uiiiveisities, 
allliongli then status and opeiatioiis weie latliei 
shadow'y beeause of the internal conditions of 
the countiv Niiiiieroiis mission schools, colleges, 
and universities at Shanghai and other poits, 
have a total enrollment of atiout 500,000 The 
activities oi the mission schools mid (lillcLV- 
huve been in many eases seriuusl,v <ui tailed ov 
mg to regulative legislation by the Nationalist 
govei nnient 

The three forms of native religion are Con- 
fiieinnisin, Biiddliisiii, and Taoism Besides these, 
there are MohAiiiiiiedans in all the provinces. The 
Roman Catholic Clmreli at the end of 1923 main- 
tained 57 hishops, 1481 European priests, and 
the native Roman Catholics numbered 2,208,800 
The J’rotestaiit missions in 1920 had 063(i en- 
gaged in tlicir service and the Chinese Protes- 
tants numbered 618, bOl Attached to the Piot- 
cstant missions weic 27 colleges of university 
standing, 256 middle schools, and 581 higher 
elcnieiitaiy schools 

pRonucTioN, ETC China is essentially an agri- 
cultural couiitiy. It has been estimated that 
the total arable land m the country amounts to 
192,060 square miles The holdings are generally 
small and the methods ot the most primitive 
kind Intensive agriculture, with the aid ot some 
iriigation, is commonly found, as is the practice 
of lotatmg crops. Horticulture is widely prac- 
ticed Wheat, l^rlcy, maize, millet, and other 
ceieais, with peas and beaus, are <^ielly culti- 
vated in the Nortli, iice, sugai, and indigo in 
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the South Cotton is grown widely even as far 
north as the northern part of the province of 
('hihli, the chief area of production being the 
Yangtze Valley 

The principal crops of China, with the average 
annual production and the percentage exported, 
were estimated as follows Wheat, 300,000,000 
bushels, none, rice, 800,000,000 bushels, none, 
corn, 100,000,000 bushels, none; peanuts, 600,000 
tons. 33 per cent, soy beans, 6,000,000 tons, 65 
to 80 per cent, including cake and oil in terms 
of beans, kaoliang, 200,000,000 bushels, 1 per 
cent, tea, 800,000,000 pounds, 15 per cent, to- 
bacco, 500,000,000 pounds, 6 per cent, silk, 
42,000,000 pounds, 48 per cent, cotton, 2,600,000 
bales, 10 per cent On the whole, crops in 1928 
were not as plentiful as in the previous year, 
particularly in the cential Yangtze region and 
northwest China, wheic much famine and suffer- 
ing resulted During the year ending Jan 31, 
1929, Chinese cotton mills consumed 2,101,000 
bales of cotton, of which 267,000 represented im- 
|>ortB from America. 418,000 imports from India, 
and the remainder was pniieipalh Uhinese-grown 
cotton Important hbre crops, including jute, 
hemp, and abutilon are also grown Tea is cul- 
tivated exclusively in the West and the Koiitli 
Silk culture, one of the most successful indus- 
tries in the country, supplies about 25 per cent 
of the world's supply of raw silk Swine are 
raised evoiywliere in China and pigs’ bristles 
have lieeoine an inijinrtant article of export Wool 
exports 111 1928 totaled 63,800,000 pounds, as 
conipaied with 47,350,000 in 1927 and 18,200,000 
in 1026 

A remarkable expansion in China’s agricul- 
tural productive capacity was taking place as a 
result of the occupation of vast farm lands m 
Manchuria by millions of Chinese immigrants 
In 20 years, 20,0()(),000 immigiaiifs were esti- 
mated to have settled in Manchuria, the new- 
comeis in 1927 were about 1 .600,000 Yet ap- 
proximatelv 45,000,000 aries of arable land, or 
double the area now under cultivation, remained 
undeveloped In 1928 Maiiehuiia's ciop of soy 
beans totaled .6,500,000 tons Millet, Indian corn, 
and kaoliang aic the most important ciops grown 
111 southern Manchuria 

An important feature in the development of 
the Chinese iiidustnes is the election of cotton 
and woolen mills, and of silk iilatures in Shang- 
hai, Canton, and elsewhere, while native looms 
are found lu most dwellings The estimated pro- 
duction of cotton vain in China during the year 
ended June 1, 1927, totaled 1,954,000 piculs, of 
which 676,000 piculs were piodueed in Japanese, 
1,116,000 in Chinese, and 162,000 m British- 
owned mills The estimated production of cotton 
piece goods amounted to 11,165,000 pieces, of 
which 5,658,000 pieces weie manufactured in 
Japanese, 4,409,000 in Chinese, and 1,098,000 in 
Britisli mills In 1928 there weic 120 cotton 
mills in China with 3,638.098 spindles and 29,- 
788 looms, as comjiared with 31 mills, 1,008,986 
spindles and 4564 looms in 1915 Of mills in 
operation in 1928, 74 were Chinese-owned, 43 
were owned by Japanese, and three by British 
Intel ests At the large centres flour and rice mills 
are begiiming to supersede native methods ot 
treating wheat and nee There are over 150 
modern mills 

Cliina 18 rich m mineral resources, although 
they are scarcely exploited. The coal fields, 
which have been lated as the first in the world, 
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cover an area of 133,613 acres and the average 1027. (Haikwan tael equaled approximately 
annual output is estimated at 25,000,000 tons. $0 60 in 1027 and $0.71 in 1028 ) The combined 
The production of iron ore is estimated at imports and exports foi the year totaled 2,187,- 
1,600,000 tons yearly. Oil, both from wells and 324,000 taels ($1,653,000,000) The merchan* 
shale, is being produced in ever-increasing quan- dise trade showed an increase of 13 per cent over 
titles Copper, tin, antimony, wolfram, gold, and that for 1027 and the revenue collected by the 
silver also are produced in commercial quantities Maritime Customs increased about 20 per cent, 
China’s antimony mines supply almut 76 per cent due to a new tariff schedule. The principal com- 
of the world’s needs The combined value of modities entering the import and export trade 
metal and mineral exports in 1927 was 26,000,000 in 1027 and 1028 are shown in the accompanying 
taels (one tael equaled $0.60). table. 

CHINA'S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY COMMODITIES, 1927 AND 1928 
[ QttantUut and valu$» tn thoutandt — 000 onutted] 


1007 1928 


Item 


Quality 

Value 

Quality 

Value 




Haikwan 


Haikwan 




taels 


taels 

Exports 



918,620 


901,355 

Silk, raw . 

piculs 

160 

128,705 

180 

145,443 

Silk piece goods 

do 

33 

25,172 

33 

23,904 

Boans 

do . 

29,111 

06,184 

39,879 

145,128 

Raw cotton 


1,447 

47,307 

1,112 

34 159 

Cotton textile products 



44,100 


44,110 

Eggs and egg products 



33,526 


43,770 

Hides and skins 



21,148 


31,697 

Furs 



9,938 


16,861 

Millet 

piculs 

6,596 

31,273 

5,379 

23,147 

Bean oil 

. do 

2,470 

27,684 

042 

10,370 

Tea 

do 

872 

31,617 

027 

37,129 

Wood oil 

do 

901 

21,971 

1,094 

23, 102 

Cigarettes 

do 

05 

17,771 

112 

20,221 

Peanuts 

do 

2,455 

16,346 

1,603 

10,758 

Wool 

do 

360 

12,161 

486 

1 5 81 1 

Bristles 

do 

62 

9,290 

65 

10,072 

Tin 

do 

104 

8,346 

118 

9,614 

Carpets 

square } ards 

177 

6,526 

159 

5,935 

Sausage casings 



4.831 


4,445 

Tobacco, leaf 

piculs 

227 

4,648 

1 17 

t,3R4 

Human hair 

do 

82 

1,446 

25 

1,184 

Ilair nets 

gross 

1,208 

1,227 

1,043 

1,021 

Cliinaware 



1,016 


2,007 

Imports 



1,012 932 


1,195,060 

Cotton and cotton manufactures 



235,229 


250,278 

Raw cotton 

piculs 

2,416 

79,812 

1,017 

67,982 

Piece goods 



128,512 


163,330 

Rice and paddy 

piculs 

21,092 

107,323 

12,656 

65,0 to 

Sugar 

do 

10,023 

73,571 

14,083 

98,183 

Metals and manufactures 



61,550 


81,024 

Iron and steel manufactures 



32,792 


48 tOl 

Mineral oils refined, American 

gallons 

220,259 

57,195 

365 828 

80,604 

Kerosene 

do 

162,051 

43,923 

262,792 

62,385 

Machinery and electrical equipment 



29,441 


12,625 

Fish and fish iiroducts 



27,318 


26,126 

Tobacco, leaf 

piculs 

633 

22,057 

1,070 

34,384 

Flour 

do 

3,825 

21,306 

5,085 

31,464 

Dyes, paints, varniblies 



20,512 


28,519 

Aniline dyes, all kinds 



8,042 


12,452 

Cigarettes 

. number 

4,780,674 

12,765 

9,543,574 

25,125 

Medicines 



8,576 


4 277 

Wheat 

piculs 

1,690 

7,056 

903 

3,339 

Railway materials 



6,480 


5,615 

Sulphate ammonia 

piculs 

014 

5,067 

1,755 

9,191 

Sole leather 

do 

101 

4,795 

8) 

4,410 

Lumber and timber, softwood 

superficial feet 

07,.159 

4,171 

149,664 

.5,183 

Motor vehicles 



4,022 


4,960 

Fresh fruit 



2,663 


2,602 

Leather belting 

piculs 

28 

2,670 

28 

3 085 

Tires, tubes, casings 



2,385 


3 430 

Milk, canned 

piculs 

83 

1,991 

70 

2,669 


Commerce Political agitation, military opera- The 1928 imports showed a gam of 18 per 
tions, commandeering of transportation facilities, cent in value over those for 1027, notwithstand- 
labor disputes, and ^ycotts, while abating some- ing an increase in silver exchange which was un- 
what during 1928, revived with the resumption favorable to import development Chinese ex- 
of civil war in 1029, rendering trade spasmodic ports for the yeai inci eased by 8 per cent o\er 
in some districts and paralysing it in others 1927, although the crop production for the whole 
Tieaty ports, not disturbed by actual warfare, of China in 1028 was reported as somewhat 
were, nevertheless, hampered by the same heavy below average fur domestic consumption and 
taxes and military exactions imposed elsewhere about average for exjiort products. Approxi* 
and by a pervading fear and uncertainty as to the matelv 36 per cent of the total foreign trade 
futuie. passed through the ports of Manchuria and 

Despite these obstacles, China’s imports and North China, while Shanghai and other Central 
exports in 1928 were valued at 1,106,069,000 Chinese {lorts handled 46 per cent and South 
Haikwan taels and 001,366,000 taels, respec- China ports, 17 per cent 

tively, as compared with imports of 1,012,931,600 Raw silk and soy beans were the leading export 
Haikwan taels and exports of 018,610,600 taels in commodities in 1928, the silk products sold 
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DISTKIBUTION OP CHINA’S TRADE BY 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OP ORIGIN 
AND DESTINATION 

[In thousands of Haxkwan tasls — 000 omtttsd] 


Items 

1987 

1928 

Exports 

Japan 

918,620 

991,355 

268,665 

277 175 

Hong Kong 

169,680 

182,121 

United States 

Union of Socialistic Soviet 

121,753 

127,205 

Republics 

77,174 

89,711 

France 

5 1.4 J 7 

72,041 

Great Britain 

57,991 

61,064 

Netherlands 

26.760 

24,659 

Germany 

20,355 

22,825 

Malaya (Straits Settlements) 

22,275 

19,495 

India 

22,195 

19,266 

Italy 

9,494 

15.085 

Netherland East Indies 

10,850 

11,865 

French Iiido China 

6,001 

7,228 

Siam 

5,238 

6,621 

Philippine Islands 

5,951 

5,848 

Belgium 

5,587 

3,691 

Canada 

1,209 

1,383 

Imports 

Japan 

1,012.912 

1,195,969 

102,175 

310,881 

Hong Kong 

207,984 

222,196 

United States 

164.377 

204,575 

Groat Britain 

74,226 

111,125 

Germany 

18,895 

55 298 

India 

42 179 

47,364 

Netherlond East Indies 

Union of Sooialislic Soviet 

26,394 

48,777 

Republics 

21,155 

27,062 

Franc e 

14,498 

21,194 

Belgium 

11,941 

16,740 

Canada 

12,930 

16, 152 

Italy 

11,632 

16,019 

Malava 

9,531 

11,726 

Netherlands 

8,623 

11,149 

French Tndo China 

32,218 

10,487 

Siam 

8.527 

6,100 

Philippine Islands 

4,521 

5,577 


abroii ^ j ’ 1 ! ’ I* 1 .' to 187,708,000 taols, or 12 per 

cent " • ■ ii.in " 1927. and i?oy bean pioducts 
to 213,460,000 taels, an increaHe of nearly .50,000 
tuels o>er 1927 Hides and skins exported in- 
ci eased neail,\ ,50 pel cent iti 1028 and exports 
of tea gained* bv 17 per cent, mostly in the in- 
fuiioi grades Cotton and cotton manufactures 
constituted more than one-fifth of the value of 
China’s purchases abroad during the }car 
British shipments of cotton piece goods to 
China and Hong Kong in 1928 totaled 186,521,000 
squaie yaids, as against 103,195,000 in 1927. 


while American exports of cotton cloth to the 
same markets dropped to 1,590,000 squaie yaids 
in 1928 In the same year, Japan shipped 654,- 
442,000 square yaids of eottoii cloth, or 46 per 
cent of her total exports of cotton piece goods, to 
China and Hong Kong China’s exports of cotton 
piece goods in 1027 were valued at $0,341,000 
The distribution of China’s trade by principal 
countries of origin and destination is shown in 
the accompanying table Japan and the United 
States remained the closest competitors in the 
Chinese market Hong Kong, it should be remem- 
bered, 18 laigely a transshipment centre for both 
exports and imports 

Finance Foi the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1028, receipts and expenditures of the National- 
ist g«i\i I iii>i« III balanced at 148,256,001 Chinese 
dollais (1,8.i4,38.5 taels), tis shown in the ac- 
c*ompanying table 

For 1920 the revenue was estimated at 
$457,000,000 and expenditure, at $507,000,000 
The principal items of revenue in the 1929 budget 
were salt tax, $117,000,000, likin, $76,000,(^0, 
wine and tobacco tax, $47,000,000, stamp tax, 
$13,000,000. Expenditure foi military service 
was placed at $192,000,000 and for the service of 
loans, $156,000,000 The repoil of Finance Minis- 
ter T V Soong for the \car ending June 30, 
1929, showed actual revenues of $434,000,000, of 
which $28,000,000 was used for the cn il ex- 
penditures of the government, $209,000,000 for 
militaiv outlays, and the remainder for meeting 
loan on- The hguic for military ex- 

penses i! •] '•>' 'iiclude outlays in Manchuria or 

II provinces in China proj»er whidi maintained 
then own armies oi in ^hich civil war was 
waged during the >eai 

On Jan 1, 1920, the public debt stood at 
$1,034, 5()9,000, converted at par Of the total 
Slim, $166,580,000 represented inteinul loans and 
$867,989,000 exteinal loans The total public 
debt on .)an 1, 1926, was placed at $2,256,537,000 
A now Chinese taiifl, with rates approximately 
double those of the former tariff, went into effect 

III Febriiaiy, 1920, with the agreement of all of 
tlie countries having inteiests in China 

CoMMi NiCATioNS At the beginning of 1928, 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OP NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT FOR YEAR ENDING MAY 11, 1928 


Revenue 


Dollars 


Expenditure 


Dollars 


Salt tax 

Cubtonih duties and other taxes on com 
moditios 

Opium prohibition revenue 
Stamp tux 

Wine and tobacco taxob 

Revenue from State property 

Ui'Kistration roi eipts 

Title deed examination foes 

Mining taxes 

Recomts other than taxes 

Mihcellaneous receipts 

Teniporar\ receipts 

Intel psl 

Exchange 

Prov in ual i em ittanc es 
Treubury nolea 
Dofeired pnvinent on loans 
Overdiafts on banks 


20,777,307 Party organization 


1,657,090 


13,150,001 
1,662,006 ■ 
4,489,480 
1,138,601 
9,101,15'» 
577,633 
5,122 
770,000 
22,861 
822,854 
8,816,662 
2,75,1,400 
522 
1,948,094 
192,378 • 
10,390,075 
61,163,331 
12,023,461 
85,J74 


Government council 
Army and Navy 
Foreign affairs 
Judiciary 
Education 
Finance 

Industry and commerce 
Agriculture and mining 
Interior 
Construction 
Engineering uorks 
Mibcellaneous 
Repayment of loans 
Treasury notes sinking fund 

Bepaiment of interest on tieasuiv notes 
Interest 

Suspeiibe ariount 
Exchange 

Relief fund on deposit with the Shanghai 
Customs 
Bank deposits 


1,195,128 
132,176,340 
739,898 
261,740 
2,538,23b 
2,727,522 
50 1)00 “ 
50,299 
41,799 
166,262 

90.000 
790,000 

1,044,858 

60.000 
822, m 

379,945 • 
85,703 
507,999 
2,87.1,133 
265,533 
1,424,439 « 

489 

161,567 


Total receipts (dollars) 
(taels) 


148,256,001 

1,864,385 


Total disbursements (dollars) 
(taels) 


148,256,001 

1,854,385 


•Taels 
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there were 8750 miles of railway lines in China, 
of which 5555 miles were government-owned, 
2305 miles concessioned lines, and 890 miles were 
operated by commercial and industrial concerns 
Railway conditions continued to show improve- 
ment until the resumption of civil war in 1020 
In North China, a shortage of i oiling stock 
hampered all lines and levies for military re- 
qiiiiements remained a heavy burden to trade. 
The Chinese Eastern Railway (see below, under 
TIxRiory) made net profits of 27,000,000 Mexi- 
can dollars in the iiscal year ending in 1028 
(Mexican dollar exchanged at $0 4647 in 1928) 
Piofits of the South Manchuria railway for the 
same pciiod were 154,000,000 yen (1 yen had an 
exchange value of $0 4040 in 1928). 

The merchant niaiine in 1928 totaled 317,279 
tons, of winch 315,729 tons were operated by 
hteaui 01 other mechanical power A total of 
154,275 vessels of 110,211,000 net legisteied tons, 
entered and clcaicd the ports of China m 1927 
in both the foreign and coastwise tiades Ship- 
pinfe (onditioiis 111 1928 and 1929 showed some 
improvement ovei 1927, but the difficulties which 
hindered trade and business after 1920 were still 
much in evidence, particiilaily on the Yangtze 
River Theic was a surfeit of tonnage and lack 
of cargoes on both Pacific and Eur^ean lines 
A National Highway Planning Commission 
was organized by the Ministry of Railways in 
ilanuurv, 1929, and, aftei a thice months’ con- 
ference at Nanking, announced a piogramme for 
the coiisti iiction of twelve national arterial 
highways In Kiaiigsii Province, 1036 miles of 
road were under coiisti uction in 1929, in Hunan, 
some 312 miles of highway had been completed in 
August, and work on one of the national high- 
ways connecting Nanking with Wuhu, the lead- 
ing tiode centre of Anhwei Province, was com- 
menced. There vras a fairly well-developed 
telegraph service, wuth 52,050 miles of line, and 
telephones were in use in the principal cities 
(government The National government, of 
which General Chiang Kai-shek is chief executive, 
remained the nominal government of China dur- 
ing 1929, although a number of the provinces 
were dominateil by quasi -independent war lords 
Tlic National govciniiicnt was established by the 
Kuomintang political party by an Organic Law 
udoptid Oct 3, 1928, with the State Council, of 
which General Chiang is chairman, as the high- 
est unit in the system of government Other 
members of the State Council were T’an Y9n- 
k’ai, Hu Han-min, Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Tai Chi-t’ao, 
Wang Chung-hui, Sun Fo, Feng Yu-hsiang, Ch’en 
Kuo-fu, II6 Ying-ch’in, Li Tsuiig-jdn, Li Qii- 
sh6n, Yang Shu-chuang, Lin S6n, Yen Hsi-shan, 
(Jhang Hsiieh-liang, and Chang Chi. 

T’an Yen-k’ai was Premier of the Cabinet of 
Executive Yuan Hu Haii-min was director of the 
Parliament or Legislative Yuan, and was as- 
sisted by the boards of Codification, Foieigu Re- 
lations, Finance, and Economics These two, with 
Wang Chung-hui, Tai Chi-t’ao, and Ts’ai Yuan- 
p’ei, comprised the Executive Yuan, which is 
subordinate to the State Council The govern- 
ment IS subject to the control and supervision 
of the Kuomintang party, of W'hich the Central 
Executive Committee, the Central Supervisory 
Committee, and the Central Political Committee 
are the authoritative bodies. The Kuomintang, 
while it does not recognize factionalism, is actu- 
ally divided into a right wing headed by Chiang 
Jxai-shek and Chang Ching-Kiang and a left 


wing headed by Wang Ching-wei, Mrs. Sun Yat- 
sen, and Chen Kung-po. The heads of the various 
government departments were Foreign AflTairs, 
C T. Wang, Finance, T V Soong; War, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, Agriculture, Yi Pei-chi; Industrv, 
H H. Kung; Education, Chiang Mongling; Rail- 
ways, Sun Fo ; Interior, Yen Hsi-shan ; Communi- 
cations, Wang Po-chun, and Health, Hsueh 
Tu-pi 

History 

The rapid strides toward national unity, in- 
dependence, and economic rehabilitation achieved 
by China jinder the guidance of the Nationalist 
government during 1928, were halted to a large 
extent bv severe setbacks in 1929. The resump- 
tion of civil war and a diplomatic and military 
defeat sufTeied in a clash with Soviet Russia 
over the control of the Chinese Eastein Railway 
combined to inipaii the " .-'P'oiity, and 

financial stability of the ■ ■ The year 

ended with important provinces under the virtu- 
ally independent contiol of war lords antago- 
nist' (■ C’ ‘IV Kai-shek, head of the Nanking, 
or \ ' II, •, regime, and with the radical 
wing of the Nationalist party, headed by Wang 
Ching-wci, showing increasing strength 

Neveithless, definite pi ogress was made toward 
liberating China of foreign tutelage and control 
The first autonomous Chinese tariff schedule 
since 1842 went into effect on February 1 and 
the Goveinmcnt gave foimal notice of its inten- 
tion of terminating on Jan 1, 1930, all extra- 
territorial privileges held by nationals of fotcigu 
powers in China Of the 21 countries which 
formcily enjoyed extraterritoriality in China 
under ticaty, a number, including Ttalv, Belgium, 
Spam, Denmark, and Portugal, agreed during 
the year to iclinquish this right immediately on 
condition of satisfactorv provision for the treat- 
ment of foieigners in Chinese courts In Septem- 
ber, the tlnited States and Gieat Britain declined 
to take similar action as requested by the 
Nanking government Tlie United States an- 
nounced its willingness to gradually give up 
extraterritoriality “as improvements are achieved 
by the Chinese goveinmcnt in the enactment and 
effective cntorceinciit of laws based on modern 
concepts of jui isprudcnce ” Great Britain’s re- 
ply was similar, envisaging “further modifica- 
tion” m consular pii i-dii lion On Novcmbei 15, 
(Treat Britain returned to China the concession 
of Chinkiang, Kiangsu Province, which was 
leased in perpetuity in 1868 

Civil Wars The internal strife, which was con- 
tinuous from September to the end of the year, 
was preceded early in 1929 by revolts in the 
piovii f*' . I li." .■ and Hunan In Shantung, 

the Nil! "I' ill-. ; after several months of 
fighting, defeated the second attempt of the 
formei tuchun (military governor), Chang 
Tsung-chang, to regain control of the province. 
In Hunan, a revolt by the so-called Kwaiigsi- 
Hankow faction, headed by (Tcneial Li Tsung-jen, 
succeeded in replacing the Nationalist appointee, 
General Lu Ti-ping, by General Ho Chien Al- 
though Gencial Lu’s ovei throw was considered a 
local issue, it was intcrpicted as a blow at the 
Nationalist goveinment’s attempt to centiahrc 
control of the country in Nanking 

The Nationalist goveinmcnt, after confirming 
General Ho Chien as governor of Hunan, turned 
upon the Kwangsi-Hankow generals and crushed 
a serious revolt at Hankow, with the aid of 
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Col. Max Bauer, military adviser and former 
associate of General Ludendorff. The Kwangsi 
goneials had anticipated help from General Li 
Chai-suii, head of the Canton regional govern- 
ment, and Feng Yu-hsiung, whose nominally Na- 
tionalist troops wore in Honan. Li Chai-sun was 
arrested iii Nanking, however, and his successor 
in Canton declared for the Nanking government. 
General Feng leinained neutral, although he re- 
signed as Minister of Wai in the Nationalist 
cabinet, pleading illness. 

The political signihcaiice of these events lay in 
the fact that the ascendancy of any one of the 
three political parties m China depended upon 
the suppoit of the three leading militaiy figures, 
Feng Yu-Hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, Governor of 
Shansi, and Chang Hsueh-liang, the Manchuiian 
mil Italy leader. President Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the Nationalist government, lepreseuting the 
light wing of the Kuoinintang or Nationalist 
paity, had sccuied the nominal support of all 
Ihiee generals in 1028 and the first part of 1029. 
His govciiiment was one of the landed gentry, 
and bourgeoisie The siitcessive icvolts which 
marked the last four months of the jeai lesulted 
fiom the withdrawal of actual support fiom the 
Nanking regime by all three generals, although 
len and Chang Hsuch-liang remained iiomnially 
afliliated with General Chiaiig’s government. The 
l^lt wing of the Kuouiiiitang piofited by these 
dissensions and increased its power, although 
none of the war loids was a member of, oi in full 
sympathy with, the aims of the faction, wrliich 
stood for luei eased benefits for the woikeis and 
liuasants The Communists, who were diiven un- 
deigiound by Chiaiig Kai-shek in 1927, consti- 
tuted the third pait>, hut exercised little military 
power 

A siiict censoiship niaikcd the Thud National 
Cn' ir ' thr Kuomiiitang or Nationalist paity 
■■I : ! u' S.i'is.'ig fiom Mar 15 to 28, 1929 All 
tliicc wai lords were absent An a{)pi>al foi 
gi eater unity by Piesident Chiang Kai-sliek re- 
\ealed the state of afiairs. 

“1b China united?” he asked. “A cursory sur- 
\«y of the political situation show's that it is not 
Tile piOMiicial goveiiiments are acting iiidcpeud- 
entlv in fiiianLial niatteis They buy arms with- 
out the sanction of the central goveriinient and 
lecruit soldieiH of their own accord What is 
woise, the piovincial goveinmeiits arc taking ad- 
vantage of their military Btrength to dictate to 
the ccntial government The recent railitaiy coii- 
feieiicp decided that troops should not be mobil- 
ized cveept by ordei of tlie dishandineiit com- 
mittee, but hardly had the conference ended tliaii 
tioop moveuients weie begun in the Wu Han 
aiea Political iinit^ has not been achieved ” 

The Kwangsi clique — Li Tsung-jen, Pei Cliuiig- 
hsi, and hi Chai-suii — ^weie expelled from the 
Kuoiiiiiitang by the (Jongress. 

The death on May G ot Colonel Bauer (qv ), 
the able soldier credited with directing the Na- 
tionalist victuiy at Hankow, was followed by the 
outbreak of war between the Kwangsi generals 
and Kwaugtung, wheie the Nationalist govern- 
ment controlled the leading city, Canton On May 
24, the Government oidcred the arrest of Marshal 
Feng Yu-lisiang, whose rivaliy with Chiang Kai- 
sliek for tlie control of Sliantung was considered 
the motivating cause of revolts against the cen- 
ti al government The threatened outbreak of hos- 
tilities betw'ecn Feng’s army of some 200,000 men 
and the Nationalist forces of 250,000 divided into 


two armies, was averted for several months by 
the intervention of Governor Yen Hsi-shan and 
otheis and the alienation of several of Feng’s 
leading generals by the Nanking government 
Governor Yen was appointed by President Chiang 
to succeed Feng as Northwest Frontier Commis- 
sioner ill contiol of tlie provinces of Honan, 
Shensi, and Kansu, in addition to Shansi Feng's 
aimies were to remain in their former locations 
under their own officers 

In September, Feng and othoi dissatisfied ele- 
ments found their opportunity in a revolt in 
Hupeh pioviuce led by General Chang Fa-kuei, a 
prominent Nationalist general of left wing lean- 
ings The levult spiead to tlie noith, south, and 
west, the piincipal accession (in October) being 
Marshal Feng's evcellently disciplined troops, 
known as the Kiioniiiichun, . ',i' ■ ii'-'- Feng him- 
self did not take the held ii'i ' ■ 28, the 

commandant of the Foochow garrison in soulJi- 
cast China declaied the independence of Fukien 
province fiom the Nanking govciumeiit Late in 
September, the left wing ot the Kuominlang is- 
sued a htatemeut denouncing President Chiang 
Kai-shek and the entiie govei nnient group Tweh e 
uieniliers of the cential executive committee of 
the Nationalist party signed the manifesto Their 
arrest was immediately ordered by President 
Chung, wJio tlien left for the front, carrying 
with him a loan of $15,000,000 silver obtained 
from Slianghai bankers 

Reports of heavy fighting in November along 
the Lunghai Railway in Honan and in Hupeh, in 
which NationaIi<!>t forces sufTeied several severe 
defeats, weie followed by the sudden collapse of 
the Kuonnncliuu onslaught and, on November 2.'), 
Piesident Chiang returned to Nanking, procluiin- 
ing a gicat Nationalist victory iIis success was 
attributed to the assistance of able German ad- 
visers, the ludicious distribution of funds among 
enemy geiieials, and pi onuses of governmental 
leoiguni/ation The Nationalists admitted losses 
of 8000 dead and wounded and pla(>cd the casual- 
ties suffered by the rebels at over 40,000 

Meanwhile, Chang Fa-kuei's “Ironsides'’ and 
the Kwangsi lobels had joined foiccs and W'eic 
advancing rapidly on Canton RLMiiforcemonts 
were iiiinicdiately rushed south to aid the Na- 
tionalist geneialb The Nationalist cause profited 
from Russian aggiessions in MsHchiiria, w'hich at 
this critical time consolidated national feeling 
behind the central government Yon Hsi-shan, 
remained nominally iieulial during the Kuomiii- 
chun revolt, although he was iindei stood to have 
supplied Feng’s forces with ammunition and 
supplies 

Afforded a breathing spell by the collapse of 
the Kuomirichun oflensivc. General Chiang im- 
mediately commenced to lush additional troops 
to Canton, which was threatemed by General 
Chang Fa-kuei’s “Ironsides” and the forces of the 
Kwangsi malcontents At tins juncture, he was 
confronted w'ltli two additional revolts and the 
Nationalist idgiine appeared lor some weeks on 
the veige of collapse In Honan, the forces of 
General T’ang Sheng-ehi, which had assisted in 
turning back the Kuuiniiichun attack, reiolted 
and advanced south toward Hankow About tlie 
same time, a Nationalist division, which had 
been oidered to Canton, mutinied at Pukow, 
across the liver Irom Nanking, and retreated 
north along the Tientsin-Pukow Railway to 
Peiigpu in Anhw'ei Province On December 11, the 
rebels near Canton were decisively defeated by 
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the government troops By December 18, General 
T’ang Shengchi’s revolt had apparently collapsed 
and the division which mutinied at Fukow had 
been defeated and scattered General Chiang, ad- 
mitting that tlie fate of the Nanking government 
had “hung by a single hair,” announced December 
18 that the crisis had passed The future of the 
Nanking regime was not bright, however Yen 
Hsi-shan had taken advantage of the internal 
stijfe to gain complete control of Shansi and 
Chilih provinces and of a vast area of northern 
China » i ■ '".'•iir to the Yellow River, from Honan 
north .■ 1 1 . 1 ' . 1 ' and from Suiyuan to the Mon- 
golian holder Manchuria had become more inde- 
pendent of Nanking’s control than at any time 
during the previous year Humors of Gen Chiang 
Kai-shck’s impending resignation as head of the 
Nationalist goveinment lK»camc increasingly 
frequent towaid tlie end of the year and Geneial 
^'en was looked ujion as his piobable successor 
Cii IN o-Rr HSIAN Rei^ations. Relations between 
the Nationalist goveinment of China and Soviet 
Russia were in a state of extreme tension 
thi oiighout 1929 A diplomatic and at times mili- 
tary stiuggle was waged during the year for the 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, key to 
the immense undeveloped wealth of Manchuria 
In 1924 China admitted Russia to joint control 
of the 1 ail way on condition that the latter would 
refrain from'Coramunistie propaganda in China 
Russia violated this pledge, according to the 
Nanking government, and on Mav 27, the Soviet 
Consulate at Harbin was raided by Chinese police, 
who reported finding evidence of a Communist 
plot to overthiow the Nationalist regime On 
.July 10, the Chinese assumed forcible control of 
the lailroad, ai resting many Russian officials 
and emplovees and replacing them with Chinese 
and with White Russians A Russian ultimatum 
was Ignored and on July 18, the Soviet Govern- 
ment severed diplomatic relations Tioop move- 
ments to the border caused the United States and 
other leading powers to remind both countries on 
July 19 of their obligations under the Kellogg- 
Bnaiid Pact While aimed forces faced each other 
aciobs the border and cairied on unoflicial war- 
faie by guerrilla raids and airplane Iwmbing ex- 
peditionb, fiui:1' - in 1 .I'l-ii- were continued 
for months at M.iii' 'iIi .i' I !•■»'! at Berlin 
Warning that more drastic action would be 
taken if border raids continued, the Soviet Gov- 
einment on September 25 sent a note to Nanking, 
via the Oeiman Foreign Office, in which 28 raids 
into Russian tciiitory between September 10 and 
23 were cited On the other hand, the Nanking 
government imblishcd a summary of Russian 
laids, estimating the total damage at $25,000,- 
000 Border attacks in October were renewed on a 
more sanguinaiy scale than before Russian forces 
occupied Linkianghsicn, at the confluence of the 
Amur and Sungari rivers, and advanced south- 
ward along the latter river 

l^atc in November, the Soviet forces, in an ex- 
tensive operation, captured Hailar and all Man- 
churian territory west of the Khingan Moun- 
tains and oven an eastern Manchuiia over a 
45-mile area to Muling Chinese resistance crum- 
bled under the blow and Moscow reported that 
Russian tioops had disarmed 8000 Chinese and 
captured 10,000 iifles On November 20, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Nationalist government 
appealed to lio^ the League of Nations and the 
individual signatories of the Kellogg-Briand Fact 
to halt and punish the Russian “invasion” of 


Chinese territory. A similar appeal had been is- 
sued duiing the summer. 

On December 2, the United States dispatched 
notes to both the Soviet and Chinese governments 
reminding them of their obligations under the 
Kellogg-Briand Fact and appealing to them to 
adjust the dis^iutc* by pacific means Great Britain 
and France immediately accepted the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State Stimson that they send 
similar notes and most of the other signatories 
to the Kellogg-Briand Fact, with the exception 
of Germany and Japan, followed suit In the 
meantime, the Chinese authorities at Mukden 
had opened negotiations for a settlement of the 
dispute, appaiently without waiting foi Nan- 
king’s appioval. Announcement that the Soviet 
and Mukden governments “already had agreed to 
several conditions and were proceeding with di- 
rect 1 . ' : which would make possible 

prom} * ■ ■ I of the conflict between the 

Soviet Union and China” was made by the Soviet 
government on December 3 in a scathing reply 
to the American note See Russia, under H%s- 
iory 

“In view of this fact,” the Soviet note stated, 
“the above (Ameiican) declaration cannot but 
be considered unjustifiable picssure on the ne- 
gotiations and cannot therefore bo taken as a 
friendly act ” 

The Chinese reply to Secretary Stimson’s note, 
dated December 4, declared that military action 
had been taken }>uiely for self-protection and 
that China was piepared to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement of the question The Nationalist gov- 
ernment acquiesced in the steps taken by the 
hfiikdcn government and the Sino-Russian nego- 
tiations were continued at Khabarovsk, in Si- 
beiia, until December 22, when a joint protocol 
was signed It contained the following juovi- 
sions (1) A confeience to settle the difficulties 
between the two powers was to open in Moscow, 
Jan 25, 1930, (2) both sides were to withdiaw 
their troojiB from the border as soon as possible, 
(3) Soviet and Chinese railioad executives who 
had been dismissed or had resigned since the Ik»- 
ginning of the dispute were to be rcstoied to their 
position; (4) minor Soviet cmi>lo\ees dischuiged 
were to lie restored with pensions, back })ay, etc , 
(5) White Russians employed in place of Soviet 
employees were to be remoied, (6) all Soviet 
citizens and Chinese arrested were to be le- 
leased without distinction or exception, (7) all 
orders or instructions r ^ n, lailioad 
since the commencement • ■ were to 

lie canceled unless jointly confirmed, (8) the 
Chinese agreed to dissolve the Wliite Guard Corps 
and to expel the leaders and organizers from 
Manchuria, (9) the Chinese and Russian con- 
suls were to be restored with then previous 
privileges in East Siberia and Manchuria; (10) 
Russo-Chinese economic organizations interrupted 
by the dispute were to be reestablished 

The protocol entered into force from the mo- 
ment of signature Manchurian authorities ap- 
pointed a now Chinese president of the railway 
buaid who was acceptable to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the latter Government appointed M 
Rudyi and M. Denissov as manager and assist- 
ant manager, reH})ectively, of the railway, in 
place of the Chinese managers 

SiNO- J apanese Relations The none-too- 
fnendly relations between China and Japan were 
eased somewhat following the fall of the Tanaka 
cabinet on July 2 and the adoption of a more 
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conciliatory policy by the new Hamaguchi cab- 
inet Negotiations for the settlement of the dis- 
pute arising out of the Tsinan-fu clash between 
Chinese Nationalist and Japanese troops in May, 
1028, were opened by Foreign Minister Wang 
and the Japanese Minister at Nanking on Janu- 
ary 25, and on March 24, an agreement was an- 
nounced providing for the immediate withdrawal 
of .Japanese troops from Shantung Japan also 
accepted the new Chinese tariff In January, 
Premier Tanaka, in an important statement rela- 
tive to Japan’s policy toward China, said that 
the (Government would respect the sovereignty of 
China over Manchuria and do all in its power 
to prescive “the principle of the open door and 
equal opportunity ” Calling attention, however, 
to Japan’s economic and political interest in 
Manchuria, where 1,000,000 Japanese subjects 
reside, he said the Government was determined 
“to take appropriate steps” should a state of af- 
fairs aiise which would jeopardise Japan’s vital 
interests. On May 2, the two governments signed 
an agreement settling the Nanking and Hankow 
incidents, China agreeing to pay compensation 

Late in JJecemlier, a new threat to peaceful re- 
lations between the two countries arose when the 
Nationalist governiiieiit informed Japan that 
Tuiikiehi Obata, former Ambassador to Turkey, 
would not be acceptable as the new Japanese 
Minister to China The Chinese Government based 
its objection to Obata on his connection with 
.lapan's famous 21 demands made upon China in 
1915, when he was charge d’affaires at Peking 
The Japanese Governnient declined to withdraw 
the nomination, however, considering it a vital 
test of ('hincse-Japanesc relations 

The taniiiie a leas which are continually to be 
found in parts of C’hiiia weie considerably ex* 
tended dining 1920 Early in the year, Marshal 
Feng )u-hsiuiig appealed to the Nanking gov- 
einmcnt foi funds or food for 20,000,000 sufferers 
111 the pi o\ luces of Hunan, Shensi, and Kansu. 
])i C C Wu, Chinese Munster at Washington, 
latei announced that the famine affected 57,000,- 
000 people and that thousands were dying daily 
The American Ked Cross on September 27 de- 
clined to undertake famine relief in China in 
accordance with i ecommendations of a commis- 
sion which investigated the situation from June 
1.5 to the end of August The commission ac- 
cepted the figure of 65,000,000 as an appioxima- 
tioii of those rendered destitute at some time by 
tiie famine of 1928-29 and placed the blame upon 
Chinese militarists and the disorderly conditions 
pi e\ ailing 

At a national conference on military reor- 
ganization and troop disbandment held during 
.January in Nanking, it was leported that there 
wcie 1,600,000 men under arms in China, and that 
78 per cent of the Nationalist government’s rev- 
enue went for military expenditures in addition 
to the bulk of the taxes collected by the provincial 
militarists The plans adopted fur the gradual 
demobilization of troops and for the substitution 
of a national for provincial military budgets 
were every wild e Ignored T V Soong, the Nation- 
alist Finance Munster, resigned duiing the sum- 
mei because disproportionate military expend- 
itures made it impossible for him to balance the 
budget He withdrew his resignation, however, 
when he w'as promised that half of the standing 
ai lilies would be disbanded, a rigid budget system 
adopted, and that the Finance Minister would 
be allowed a voice in the expenditure of govern- 


ment funds. On August 6, a disbandment enforce- 
ment conference at Nanking agreed that the 
standing army should be limited to 800,000 men 
The subsequent revolt nullified these effoits 

The Nanking government exercised a strict 
censorship over a number of foreign and Chinese- 
owned newspapeis which published reports con- 
sidered unfriendly to the Nationalist r£gpme 
Some of them were denied the use of the mails. 
Similarly, correspondents of some foreign jour- 
nals in China were denied the use of cables to 
send out their dispatches. 

On May 26, the body of Sun Yat-sen, “Father 
of the llevolution,” who died in March, 1925, was 
transferred from Peiping (Peking) to a magnif- 
icent tomb built on the side of Purple Mountain 
at Nanking During July, the Nationalist govern- 
ment announced that it had signed an agreement 
with the British Government for the training of 
Chinese naval cadets in England and the engage- 
ment of a British naval mission to assist in the 
development of a Chinese Navy. 

A settlement of the various claims growing out 
of the Nanking incident of Mar 24, 1927, amount- 
ing to $887,117 Mex, was agreed upon by the 
Government 

The Nationalist government, in connection 
with its reorganization of the nation, called upon 
numerous Americans and Europeans experienced 
in governmental problems to assist it Prominent 
among them were Prof Edwin W. Kemmerer 
of Princeton, who arrived in Shanghai in Janu- 
ary to study the economic and financial rehabili- 
tation of China, and Sir Frederick Whyte, first 
speaker of the Indian Parliament, who was ap- 
pointed adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs See Manchuria 

An interesting work by Chao-Chu Wu, The 
Nat%onal%gt Programme for Chtna^ was published 
by the Yale University Press in 1929 

CHINDA, Count Sutemi Lord Chamberlain 
to the Emperor of Japan, died in Tokyo, .Jan 16, 
1929 He was born in 1856 in Hirosaki, Japan, 
but went to America and was graduated from De 
Pauw ITniversitv in 1881 Betiiriiiiig to Japan, 
he was appointed a junior ollicial in the Japanese 
Foreign CJffice in 1886 In 1895 he went as consul- 
general to Shanghai, a position followed by ap- 
pointments to Brazil, The Hague, and Petiograd 
He was created a baron for his political services 
in 1907, and in 1908 was sent as Ambassador to 
Berlin In 1911 he was cieated viscount and sent 
as Amliassador to Washington He went in 1916 
as Ambassador to England, where he remained 
until 1920, when he retired For his services as a 
member of tlie Japanese delegation to the Peace 
CJonference at Versailles, he was made a count in 
1920. He became an adviser to the Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan in 1927, receiving the title Grand 
Chamberlain to the Erapeior As Foreign Min- 
ister m Tokjo, he had acted as peacemaker at the 
conference which eaiiic at the close of the Russo- 
Japanese V^'ar, and, again, when he was Ambas- 
sador to the United States, he had handled the 
anti-Japanese situation iii California. 

CHIBOL, chlr'ol, Sir Valentine An Eng- 
lish journalist and wiiter on the Orient, died 
Oct 22, 1929. He was born May 23, 1852, and was 
educated in France and Geimany, receiving the 
degree of bachelter-is-lettrea from the University 
of Pans From 1872 to 1876, he was a clerk in 
the Foreign Office Resigning this position, he 
spent the next 14 years in travel, going to Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey, to Egypt, Persia, 
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India, and the Far East, and to the United States 
and the British colonics. In 1892 he became cor- 
icspondont for the Ixiiidon Txmea in Berlin; and 
on the retirement of Sir Donald Wallace in 1899, 
succpcdod to the directorship of the Txmea For- 
eign Office, a position which he held until 1912 
ITpon retireniciit in that yeai, he was knighted. 
Ta that year also he was ap])ointed to the Royal 
Commission on iiidiaii Public Services Although 
hiB veuis of tiavel and his work in Oermany had 
given him a keen insight into European politics, 
his greatest iiiteiest was in Eastern affairs, espe- 
cially in the government of India That interest is 
leflectcd in his published works, which include 
TxmoBf dreel: and Turk (1881 ) , The Far Eaatem 
Qvrahon (1890), The Mxddle Eaatem Queatxon 
(1903), Indxaxx Unrest (1010), Cecil Sprxng- 
Rxcc In Memorxam (1919) , The Egx/ptxan Prob- 
lem (1920); India Old and Nexjo (1021), The 
Occident and the Orxent (1924) ; Indxa (Modern 
Nations Series, 1920) , Fxfty Years xn a Chang- 
ing World (1927) 

CHITTENDEN, Frank TIitrlbut An Amer- 
ican entomologist, died Sept 15, 1929, in Wash- 
ington, D C He was born Nov 3, 1858, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1881 Before becoming associated 
with the Department of Agriculture, he organized 
the Entomological Society of Brooklyn, N Y , and 
was assistant editor of Entomologxa Americana 
In 1891 he was appointed assistant entomologist 
in the division of entomology of the U. S De- 
jiartmeut of Agriculture He was placed in charge 
of breeding experiments in 1902, and in 1905, 
upon the organization of the Bureau of Bnto- 
inologj, he <o!idiict«*d its special investigations 
of tiuck-crop insei'ts He retned from adminis- 
trative woik in 1923, but gave his time to the 
investigation of a few groups in the order of in- 
sects, tJolcoptera Dr Chittenden had a remark- 
able knowledge of insect jiests in the crops of 
the irnited States lie wrote more than S.'iO ar- 
ticles and Imlletins on economic and taxonomic 
entomology, and was a contributor to books of 
reference 

CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY. See Gallstone 
Disease 

CHORAL SOCIETIES. See Ml sic 

CHORDATA See ZooixiuY 

CHOSEN. Sec Korea 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. A church originat- 
ing in three religious movements, that of the 
Rev .lames O’Kellj ' V - - v'-- in 1792 

withdrew from the ' i ^ Church, 

that of the Baptist, Abner Jones, who organized 
n se]>aratc church in Lyndon, Vt , in 1801, and 
that of a group of Kentucky Presbyterian min- 
isters who formed a new denomination in 1804. 
Thetse groups eventually united, all holding that 
minor ])omts of belief should lie subordinated to 
Christian biotherhood In 1929 the Christian 
('huich had 1283 chuich organizations, 110,326 
members, 1047 ministers, 1324 Sunday schools, 
801 Cliiistian Phidcavor societies, and 307 
women’s societies It sponsors home and foreign 
missions, educational work, publications, evangel- 
ism, Chiistian unity, social service, and other 
geiieial activities Its home-mission work in- 
cludes new Amei leans in the East, the lumber 
camps in Washington, Indians, mountaineers, 
and Negroes, its foreign field, Japan, Porto Rico, 
and South America It also maintains eight edu- 
cational institutions, including Franklinton 
Christian College in Franklinton, N C , in which 


colored boys and girls are taught self-help 

The quadrennial general convention, which 
first convened in Urbana, 111., in 1826, met in 
Piqua, Ohio, Oct 25, 1929, Iicing brought foi- 
waid a year so as to consider tiie question of 
union with tlic Congiegational churches. This 
plan for the organic unity of the tw'o bodies was 
the result of the oveitures whicli had been made 
some yeaiB pieviously to 22 denominations by the 
commission on Christian unity It was approved 
by the National Council of the Congregational 
Chuiches at its session in Detioit May 22 to 
June 3, 1929, and by the General Convention of 
tlie Christian Church on Oct 25, 1929 See Con- 
ORECiATiONAiusM. The plan anticipated a complete 
eorpoiate union under one governing body, the 
General Council of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Chuiches, with a common administration of 
all benevolent activities By the end of 1929, it 
had been effected in parts of the mission fields 
and in State field work The periodicals of the 
two denominations also were combined, being 
issued under the title of the Congregationalxat 
and Herald of (Joaptl Liberty The ])resident of 
the General Convention of the Christian Church 
in 1920 was the Rev F G (’ofhn Headquarters 
are at .'507 Certified Public Accountants* Building, 
Davton, Ohio 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Internationa! 
SociFTY OF An organization compnsing all Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies m North 4inericn and a 
member of the World’s Christian Endeavor ITnion 
composed of Christian Endeavor societies in 
every country The first society was organ i/ed 
in Portland, Me , Feb 2, 1881, by the late Rev 
Francis E Clark for the purpose of training 
young people in the duties of chuich membeiship 
and the activities of the Christian life The pies- 
ent name was adopted by vote of the boaid of 
trustees in August, 1927, previous to which time 
it was known as the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor 

The society is ,1 .jito depaitmeiits to 

carry on its work g i .• moi e important ai e 

a department of Christian v'oiations, which veailv 
gives vocational counsel to tliousaiids of young 
people in high schools and colleges, and a de- 
partment of tiavel and recreation, whuh supplies, 
free of charge, numthly church-centred recrea- 
tion service to Christian Endeavor societies and 
church workers and conducts world fneiidsliip 
tours to Europe for young people at coat The 
society promotes systematic and pioportionate 
giving thiough the Tenth Legion, in which 1751 
were enrolled during the vear, and omphasizes 
regular habits of pra^ei and daily Bible leading 
through the Quiet Hour, in which 84.v3 were cn 
rolled 

The international society compiises an active 
organization for each State and each Canadian 
Piovmce These, in turn, in 1929 were divided 
into 1200 city, county, and district unions, each 
including 400 to 500 societies In the same yeai, 
there were throughout the world approximately 
80,000 societies, with a membership of 4,000,000 
The international society, which meets biennially, 
held a convention in Kansas City, Mo , July 3-8, 
1920, with a total attendance of more than 15,000 
The Fiftieth Anniversary International Conven- 
tion was to be held in San Fiancisco in July 
1931, and a quadrennial world’s convention also 
was planned to be held in Berlin, Germany, 
Aug. 6-10, 1930 The official periodical of the 
society is the Ohrxatxan Endeavor World. Officers 
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for 1029 were* ProBident, the Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, vice preBidents, the Rev. William Hiram 
Foulkes and the liev. Howard B Grose; treas- 
urer, A. J Sliartle; and secretary, Edward P. 
Gates Headquarters aie at Mount Vernon and 
Joy streets, Boston 

CHBISTIANS. See DiaoirLKS of Christ. 

CHBISTIAN SCIENCE. A system of meta- 
physical or spiritual healing discovered by Mrs 
Mary Baker Eddy in 1886 The first chuich was 
established by Mrs Eddy in Boston in 1879 and 
given a charter by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts In 1892 it was reorganized as a vol- 
untary religious assoeiation known as The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, called 
more friMjuently by its adherents "The Mother 
Chuich” Mrs Eddy wrote the textbook of the 
movement, Bmence and Health xoith Key to the 
Henptures, published in 1875. The Sunday serv- 
ices of the chureli aie conducted by first and sec- 
ond readers, the former reading from He%enoe and 
Health, and the latter from the authorized ver- 
sion ot tJie Bible Jn 1929 there weie approxi- 
mately lU.UOU praetitiouei s ol Christian Science 
in the United States and othei eoiintnes, who 
devoted then entile time to healing tlie sick 
through jnuver 

A board ot directors administers the affairs of 
The Mother Church Its annual meeting was held 
111 Boston June 3 Reports indicated expenditures 
totaling $1,648,239 iioin the general fund of the 
(Iiuieli dniing the jeai, $754,568 trom the i»ei- 
maiient special funds, and $134,560 for relief 
of flood victims in Florida, the West Indies, Ala- 
bama, and Veimoiit During the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, 65 churches and Christian Science 
societies, including two uiiiv’ersitv societies, weie 
lecogni/cd us branches of The Mother Church, 
17 new organizations were located in Europe, 
three in Aiiica, one in India, and six in Aus- 
tralia The total number of recognized branches, 
including 34 college and university societies, was 
2386 Three departments conduct the piincipal 
activities of the luoveinent the boaid of educa- 
tion, board of lectureship, and committee on pub- 
lication The educational boaid instincts and 
authorizes students to teach Christian Science, 
the board of lectureship consists of 24 inembeis 
who delivei fiee lectures on Christian Science 
thioughout the woild During the year, 3649 
lei till es were deliveied, of which 3268 weie in 
the United States, Canada, and Alaska, and 381 
in foieign fields J^etures were given for the first 
time 111 Czechoslovakia and Poland 

'I’lic Coinmittei* on Publication aims to correct 
imiiositions on the publie in regard to Christian 
Science It also endeavors to guard the rights of 
('hnstiuii ScieiitiHth against restrictiuii by public 
authority The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, which publishes and issues the authorized 
literature of The Mother Church, opeiates under 
a deed of trust gi anted by Mrs Eddy, its affairs 
arc now administered by a boaid ol tiustecs ac- 
cording to the manual ot tlie church The publish- 
ing society issues the daily paper of the organiza- 
tion, The Chruttwn Hcieme Monitor, other 
periodicals include. The Christian Science Jour- 
nal, Christian Science Sentinel, Der Jlerold der 
Christian Science, and Le H^raut de Christian 
Science The Benevolent Association of the Church 
conducts a sanitarium, Pleasant View Home, 
which was opened July 15, 1927 Dr. Frank C. 
Colby was president of The Mothei Church for 
the year ending May 31, 1929. The headquarters 


of the churdi are at 206 Massachusetts Avenue, 

Boston. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND. An island in the In- 
dian Ocean l>ing 190 miles southwest of Java, 
belonging to Great Britain, annexed in 1888 Area, 
62 square miles, population, estimated in 1927, 
1159 Christmas Island is important because of 
its very laige deposits of phosphate of lime which 
constitute its only export. In 1927 exports 
amounted to £116,651 and imports, to £8375 The 
chief iiiipoits aio tools, machinery, railway ma- 
terials, and lorries For administrative pui poses, 
the island was connected with the settlement of 
Singapore in 1900 

Christmas island is also the name of the larg- 
est atoll in the Pacific Ocean. It belongs to tlie 
British colony of Gilliert and Ellice Islands 
CHROMITE. See Geoixioy 
CHROMIUM. See Chemistry, Industrial 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST. Sec Discidles of 
Christ 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 

Federal Council of the See Federal Council 
OF the Chikcher of Christ in America 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See England, 
Church of 

CHURCH OF GOD. See Adventists 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS Sec Latter-day 
Saints, Chirch of .Jfsits Christ of 
CINCINNATI, UNiVEKsrn of An institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and women 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, lounded in 1870 The regis- 
tration for the autumn of 1929 was 9679, distrib- 
uted as follows Graduate school, 233, liberal 
arts, 1301, evening couiscs in libeial arts, 830, 
education, 1186, engineering and coiuiueree, 
1611; evening eoiirses in commeree, 3484, ap- 
plied arts, 338, law, 180, medicine, 283, nursing 
and health, 07, household administration, 136 
The suninier-Hohool enrollment foi 1929 was 1224 
There weie 581 members on the faculty The en- 
dowment funds of the univeisity for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to $6,398,658, 
the iiieomc for the saine period wras $2,236,365 
The library contained 144,633 volumes During 
1929 a new Iibraiy building was undei coustiuc- 
tioii President, Herman Schneider, Sc D 
CINEMAS. See Moving Pictiues 
CINEMATOGRAPHY Sec Phutuuraphy 
CIRCUIT BREAKER See IbEc-ruic i’uwEtt 
Transmission and Disnaiu iiox 
CITRUS FRUITS. See Houticulti rf. 

CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING. Ac- 
tivity in city planiiiiig euniiiiued, as also its 
recent notable oiitgiowtli, regional planning Evi- 
dence ot this IS affoided bj the list ot 691 
cities W'lth planning commissions and the list of 
840 zoned cities at the beginning of 1930, com- 
piled by the U S Depnitment ol C'ominerce and 
also by the 23 countv - and ’ M > i.j- 

bodies established within 10 ,i.i \'''ii.i.j'. 
most of the citv- and icgional-planniiig bodies 
had little to show except plans and leports — if 
zoning be ignoicd foi the moment — large portions 
of Bfime ot the plans and minor parts of many 
others were executed Street widciiings and exten- 
sions for tliiough tialhc and to lessen traffic con- 
gestion probably take the lead in consti uction 
Park systems and civic centres probably come 
next in cost and ini]>i essivcness This leaves out 
extensive lapid tiausit construction, limited iu 
New York and a few othei cities, also water 
supply and sewerage, not ordinarily included in 
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city-planiiing studies but both rapidly being 
taken up as district undertakings, sometimes re- 
gional in extent. 

One of the reasons wliy there were so many more 
planning commissions and resulting plans than 
executed piojects was general lack of migration 
of planning conimissioiis with legislative and exec- 
utive departments of cities and absence of local 
goveinnieiit agencies for regions The latter may 
embrace parts or all of several counties but not 
follow county nor even city lines 

Zoning Zoning has more concrete examples 
than any otlier pait of city planning because it is 
limited to planning of uses to which land may be 
put, percentages ot lots that may be built upon, 
and heights of buildings and requires no capital 
outlay. Zoning is a fundamental of planning be- 
cause upon the use to which buildings may be 
put, their height, peicentage of lot covered, and 
possible number ot occupants depends the plan- 
ning of streets, sewers, water supply, and transit. 
Except for number and location of planning com- 
missions and zoned cities, no complete exhibit of 
city and regional planning exists The nearest 
approach to it is a leceiit survey in all the larger 
cities of the United States and many smaller 
ones, the latter chosen by size as representative 
of the whole couiitiy See Bihltography, Hubbard, 
Ixdow 

Regional Planning Completion of the iic- 
gional Plan of 'New \ork and Environs, by far 
the largest achievement in city or regional plan- 
ning yet consummated, was a notable event of 
the year The region embraces 430 cities and 
towns in 22 counties of three States and has an 
area of 5528 square miles oi as large as the 
whole State of Connecticut oi a tenth of the 
area of England The population of the area in 
1920 was ai^ut 10,0UU,U0U which was expected to 
double by 1005. Tlie work was done by a large 
staff of eiigineeis, aicliitects, and landscape archi- 
tects, lawyers, sociologists, and other planning 
specialists It was sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and diiected by a committee of 
which Fiedcric A Delano was chairman. The 
diiectoi of the survey was Thomas Adams The 
woik took seven yeais and cost about $1,000,000 
Resides a dozen monographs and a number of 
pamphlets dealing with various phases of the 
study, there are two large volumes called the 
(Iraphical Regional Plan, the first dealing with 
the plan horizontally — land uses, highways, etc. 
— and the second taking it up vertically — ^height 
and bulk of buildings 

On the question of boundaries for a regional 
plan vol. 1 of The New York Graphic Regional 
Plan says (1) “They embrace the aiea within 
which the population can and does travel in a 
reasonable time fiom home to place of work — 
that IS, the commuting area; (2) they follow 
the boundaiies of cities and counties at the pe- 
riphery of the commuting areas iii order to relate 
the plan to the areas of administration, (3) they 
have legal d to the physical characteristics, such 
as watei sheds and w’aterways.” The main ele- 
ments of the Graphical Regional Plan of New 
York and Environs are highways, lapid transit, 
trunk railways, waterways, an ports, parks and 
parkways, and land uses, including zoning. Maps 
appropriate to each of these elements, together 
witli desciiptne text, are included in the volu- 
minous report 

The second volume ( 1 930 ) was to go at length 
into height and bulk of buildings and to include 


a project for a municipal civic centre, with an 
immense building back of the old City Hall, 
supplementing and dominating the present munic- 
ipal office building, considered a skysciaper 
when erected 

Although the Regional Flan was privately made 
and IS non-governmental it was hoped that it 
would serve as a pattern for the region covered, 
to which municipalities, individually and by 
gioups, would conform. To promote that end, 
a regional planning association was organized in 
1020. Under its auspices, meetings were held 
throughout the region at which the plan and its 
local application were explained Some of the 
municipalities had planning commissions, but 
New York City had none Some had county park 
commissions, notably Westchester County in New 
York State and Essex and other counties in New 
Jersey. These liad already provided or were es- 
tablishing county -wide paik systems, taken 
cognizance of in the New lork Graphical Re- 
gional Plan The recently organized Passaic 
County (N .1 ) Park Commission had projected 
four parks, the boundaiies of which were almost 
identical with those recommended in the New 
York Regional Plan Foi a summaiy of the main 
fcatuies of the New lork Regional Plan with 
repioductions of several of its maps — land uses, 
highway system, rapid transit, tiiink lailways 
and airports — see Engineering News-Recot d, 
June 0, 1029 

A county or « ’ « . • unit embrac- 
ing 13 cities in lln' >11 > Ohio, includ- 

ing Cincinnati, was organized on March 21, each 
city being repiesented by two niembeis chosen by 
Uie res{M>ctive local planning commission and in 
most cases members of the local commission In 
Delaware, the Legislatuie authori/ed a legionai- 
planning commission for Wilmington and nearby 
parts of Newcastle County, but it was meicly 
to lepoit on its findings as to “the desirability of 
establibhiiig a legional plan for Wilmington and 
vicinity in order to secuie an uiderly dcvelo])ment 
of highway and othei means of communication, 
sanitation, utilities, and othei impruvements 
necessary foi the satisfactory development of a 
modern urban and subuiban community ” In 
Wisconsin, a State director of regional planning 
was appointed (under autliority of Laws of 1929, 
Chap. 2((7) His duties are to help local plan- 
ning n;reii> I their activities, to 

gather iiiid di-«i i iii.iic city, town, and regional- 
planning information, to cooperate with the State 
conservation commission in making a lecieational 
system plan for the State and with the State 
lioaid of health in the “i i giii.il •• >11 and control of 
lake and stream platting 

City Planning. Progress on the oldest and 
most notable city-planiung pi ogi amine of the 
United States was summarized by a number of 
sjieakers at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, held in Washington 
the lattei part of Apiil, and was presented 
graphically by maps and models. (For abstracts 
and pictoiial reproductions, see Anierican Archi- 
tect, May 20, 1020). Work under way and pro- 
jected in general line with the L’Enfant plan of 
1791, the McMillan Commission plan of 1901, as 
revised by the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission during the last few yeais, was 
to cost over $200,000,000, of which $120,000,000 
had been authorized by Congress before it met 
in December, 1020. On December 16, the House 
unanimously passed a bill authorizing an addi- 
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tional outlay of $115,000,000, not over $15,000,- 
000 of winch was for land. 

The largest unit in the current programme was 
the Triangle project for a large group of public 
buildings to fill, with their proper setting of 
open spaces, the area having its apex at the in- 
tersection of Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street 
near the Capitol, its base along 15th St., op- 
posite the lear of the White House grounds, and 
its perpendicular along B Street, M. W., one of 
the boundaries of the Mall, and its hypotenuse 
on Pennsylvania Avenue Toward the cost of Ihe 
Triangle project, $25,000,000 had been appropti- 
ated for land, and $50,000,000 for buildings. A 
liuge structure to house the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor at a cost of $17,500,000 was un- 
der construction, as also a large building fur the 
Buieau of Internal Revenue, to cost $10,000,000 
Diagonally opposite the apex of the Triangle, on 
the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, an outlay 
ot $25,000,000 for a Municipal Gentle was au- 
Uiori/ed— $0,500,000 for land and $18,500,000 
for a large gioup of buildings 

Tlicse two projects are in accord with the 
L’Knfuiit plan to make Pennsylvania Avenue a 
noble street Hanked with public buildings, but 
unfortunately it does this fui only one side of 
the avenue, leaving the other occupied with build- 
ings of all sorts and heights The city poition of 
the Mall, a very broad parked area extending 
oiiginally from the Mall to the rear of the Wliite 
House grounds and since earned on from the 
\V,i«hii'L'tiiii Monument to the Lincoln Memorial, 
will bo protected by the B Street side of the 
triangle project 

Another iiiiportant element of the Washington 
or District of Columbia plan liciiig executed was 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge and highway con- 
nections, leading from the Lincoln Memorial to 
the Arlington National Cemetery This pro|<*ct 
was estimated to cost $14,750,000, wJiile the 
Mount Vernon Boule\ard, from Waslnngton to 
the home of Oorge 'V,- ’ will cost aliout 

$5,000,000 ]’ <■ 1 ( I and across the 

street from • ■ ■ Libian, a new 

home for the U S Supreme Couit was to lie 
etwted As indicated by its name, the National 
Capitol Park and Planning Commission is 
(‘haigcd with making jilans for enlarging the 
paik sjf stein of W'ashingtoii, which, with con- 
necting higliways, is considered a major part of 
the city plan 

A $10,000,000 bond issue to meet a part of the 
coat of a stieet widening and extension in the 
central business district of Toronto, Ont , was 
defeated at the city election on Jan 1, 1930, and 
nvith it the city administiation that had spon- 
sored the pi oject was also defeated Opponents of 
the bund issue urged that a comjirehensive plan 
foi the entile city should have been hi ought 
forward and objected also to placing the entire 
cost of the defeated project on the citv at large 
instead of at least a portion of it on the prop- 
el ty speciallv benefited Indications were that a 
part of the piogramme, which had been recom- 
mended bv an advisoiy planning commission and 
modified by the administration, was to be earned 
out soon, especially the widening of University 
Avenuo, tor this, the city had special legislative 
authority whicli included the right to use excess 
condemnation or to buy more land than is needed 
for the widening and sell the excess after the 
improvement is made. 

Cities of North Dakota were authorized to 


levy a one-mill tax for planning purposes and 
given a certain amount ot jurisdiction for three 
miles outside of tlieir limite by a legislative act 
of 1920. 

The provision of various acts authorizing cities, 
towns, and villages in New York State to require 
approvals of the local planning board before a 
land subdivision plan may be filed with a county 
court was upheld by the New Y^ork State Court 
of Appeals on Dec 3 (Village of Lynbrook v. 
George J. Cadoo et al ) The court stated “Town 
planning is a new field of legislation, comparable 
with the lecent development of zoning laws and 
regulations Its purpose is to preserve through 
a governmental agency a uniform and harmonious 
development of the growth of a village [in this 
case] and to prevent the individual owner from 
laying out streets according to his own sweet will 
without official approval ’’ 

Zoning A comprehensive zoning ordinance for 
Cleoeland, Ohio, was enacted by the city council 
in May and approved later on referendum by a 
vote of about 04,OOU to 44,000, this being one of 
the few zoning ordinances ever submitted to popu- 
lar vote Newark, N J , was divided into seven 
zones or districts by an ordinance introduced 
Nov 20, 1929 There are three grades of residence, 
two of business, and two of industrial uses The 
ordinance sets limits on height, percentage of lot 
built upon, widths of side yards, depths of front 
and rear yards, dimensions of inner and outer 
courts and density of population, with some ex- 
emptions, ehieily us to depth of front yards in 
business and industrial distiicts Height limits 
are two and one-half stories in both first and 
second residence districts, w^hile in the third resi- 
dence and first business districts they may not 
exceed twice the street widths, but no street may 
be considered more than 00 feet wide In the 
second business district, the street wall cannot 
exceed two and one-half times the width of the 
street, the width here also to be held as not over 
60 feet in both industrial districts Totol heights 
in the second business and the two industrial dis- 
tricts are not limited provided (1) if “above a 
given level” the building covers not more than 
25 }>er cent of the lot area, and (•2) if the building 
thus contracted in area “sets liack ftom each of 
its lot lines at every level at least one inch for 
each one foot that such level is above the curb 
level ” 

There are also some height exceptions based on 
setbacks for second busiiicihs and industrial dis- 
tricts, that IS, for ever> hie feet of setback, tlie 
height may be increased one foot Percentages of 
lot that inav be co\cred by buildings range from 
35 per cent for an interior lot and 45 for a corner 
lot m first residence districts, to 60 and 70 in 
the second and 70 and 90 per cent in the third 
residence distiict, and 90 to 100 per cent in all 
the other districts These percentages aie in a 
measure governed bv width of side and depths of 
lear yards, and dimensions of inner and outer 
courts, detailed in the ordinance Density of 
population IS fixed at 2000 feet of lot area per 
family in first and 1200 feet in second residence 
districts, while for third lesidence districts there 
may not be more than one family per 1000 te«*t 
of lot area per story. 

In general, residences in business and industrial 
districts are the same as those for residences in 
third-class residence distiicts, except that, iii the 
second industrial district, the only residences per- 
mitted are for the family of one watchman for 
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the Seine in the National Assembly. In 1876 he 
was piesident of the Municipal Council of Pans 
and a member of the Ghamner of Deputies for 
Pans from 1870 to 1885 He was minister of the 
Interior in 1900, and from 1906 to 1909, Premier 
of France Active as a lournalist, he had founded 
Jja Juaiwe in 1880, and though often out of office 
for long periods of time except for his seat in 
the Chamber of Deputies, Cl^menceau was always 
a foice m the public life of France. So many 
cabinets were overthrown through his influence 
tliat he became known as the Destroyer of Min- 
istries With him, the professions of journalism 
and politics were closely related. He was one of 
the literal y men who in the newspaper, L’Aurore, 
championed the cause of Captain Alfred Drey- 
his, the wrongfully imprisoned French sol- 
dier 

When his paper, L*Homme Libre, was sup- 
pressed at the end of 1914 because of attacks 
made in it on the French government, he im- 
mediately founded another, which he called 
I/Bomme Enrhame Long before the World War 
began, Clcmcnceau had predicted its coming and 
warned France to be prepared At the outbreak 
of the War, he was president of the Foreign Af- 
faiis Committee, later becoming piesidcnt of the 
Army Committee of the Upper Chamber In 1917, 
when the morale of France was at low ebb, Cle- 
menceaii was asked to form a ministry His flam- 
ing enthusiasm, his courage, even liis rutlilessness 
in niobiliiSing men and resources for the nation, 
was what France needed to take her victoriously 
through the last years of tlie War M. Cl^inen- 
ceau was duly lauded as the Savior of France, the 
Father of Victory, and he was elected a member 
of the Frcndi Academy in 1918 As chairman of 
the Council of Four at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, (yl^menccau’s militant ideas and uncon- 
cealed concern for France clashed with the more 
idealistic views of Piesident Wilson Nor did his 
often aibitrury methods meet with the same 
ap])ioval in France after the Armistice as they 
had done before In 1920 his premiership ended, 
and when he was not chosen a candidate for the 
presnleiicy of the Republic, he retired fiom public 
life After letircment, in 1922, he visited the 
United States as an unofficial lecturer on Amer- 
ica’s responsibilities with legard to Europe In 
1927 he published an exposition of his philosophy. 
All S!otr de la Pennie, which was translated into 
English in 1929 under the title, In the Evening of 
My Thought At his own request, he was not 
given a state funeral, but was buried privately 
in a little wood beside the village of Golombier 
near Rochc-siir-Yon in Vendee Public honors, 
however, were paid to his memory by heads of 
governments throughout the world Consult 
GUmcnceau, sa vie, sa cpuvre, by G. Geoffroy and 
Lumet (1920) and Clemenceau by Jean Martet 
(1929) 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM. See Art Mu- 

BElTAfS 

CLIXTOED, Luct Lane (Mbs. William 
Kingdon). English author, died Apr 21, 1929, 
in London In 1875 she was married to William 
Kingdon ClilTord, a distinguished mathematician, 
and their home became a meeting place for the 
scientific and literary men of the late Victorian 
period Mrs Clifford’s first novel, Mrs Keith*a 
Cnme (1885), had as its theme the problem of 
parents of a hopelessly ill and suffering child. 
The solution, mei ciful death for the child, caused 
widespread discussion. Her second bodk, Aunt 


Anne (1893), was also successful. Besides being 
the author of a number of novels, Mrs. Clifford 
also wrote plays, among them The Likeness of the 
Night, The Bearchlight, and A Woman Alone, all 
produced in London theatres. 

GOAL. The world’s production of coal of all 
grades in 1928 was estimated at approximately 

1.450.000. 000 metric tons (A metric ton is 
2204 6 pounds, roughly the same as the gross 
ton of 2240 pounds). Of this grand total, 217,- 
000,000 tons were lignite and 1,233,000,000 tons 
were bituminous coal and anthracite In 1913, 
the last year before the World War, the produc- 
tion of lignite was 129,000,000 tons and the 
production of hitummous and anthracite was 

1.213.000. 000 tons. In 1928 the world’s production 
was slightly less than that of 1927, 1,473,000,000 
metiic tons, which was the largest production 
since 1913 

It was quite interesting to note that in the 
quarter-century before 1913 the production of 
bituminous and anthracite coal grew at the aver- 
age rate of 31,000,000 tons per year, while in the 
entire 15 years between 1913 ‘and 1928 it harl 
amounted to only 14,000,000 tons The coal and 
lignite produced in the principal countries of 
the world in the calendar years. 1925-28, are 
given in the tabulation on pages 199 and 200, 
while the following table indicates the world pro- 
duction of coal of all grades 1914-28 


WORLD PRODUCTION OP COAL OP ALL ORADE8, 
1914-1088 “ 



Production, tn 

Percfntaoe 

Tear 

port Mfimated 

produced by 


(metrus tone) 

United Stfitee 

1914 . 

1,207,000,000 

38 7 

1015 

1,198,000,000 

40 5 

1916 

1,291,000,000 

41 5 

1917 

1,856,000,000 

43 6 

1918 

1,85'},000,000 

46 9 

1919 

1,179,000,000 

42 8 

1920 

1,320,000,000 

45 8 

1921 

1,135,000,000 

40 5 

1922 

1,226,000,000 

35 3 

1925 

1,359,000,000 

48 9 

1924 

1,857,000,000 

38 2 

1925 

1,372,000,000 

38 5 

1925 

1,365,000,000 

43 7 

1927 

1,470,000,000 

86 9 

1028 

1,450,000,000 

84 7 


* InrliideR lianito and sub bitummouR ooal hr re- 
ported, withnut attempting to reduce to equivalent ton- 
nage of bituminous coal 


United Stater Prodttctton of Rituminoiis 
Coal The total production of soft coal in the 
United States duiing the calendar year 1929, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked at the mines, 
was estiinated by the Tl. S Bureau of Mines at 

532.352.000 net tons This figiiie represented the 
total of the bureau’s estimate made for the 52 
weeks in the year and was subiect to slight re- 
vision compared with the output in 1 928, namely, 

500.745.000 net tons, the 1929 figure indicating 
an increase of 31,608,000 tons, or 6 3 per cent 
Figures for the calendar years 1922-29 are given 
on page 200 

The increase in the production of bituminous 
coal in 1929 over 1928 was due in large measure 
to the increased use by electric utilities, rail- 
ways, and steam plants and was of special sig- 
nificance in view of increased competition from 
natural gas The consumers’ stock of Intuminous 
coal on Jan 1, 1929, was estimated at 41,800,- 
000 net tons, as compared with 55,500,000 net 
tons as of Jan 1, 1928. On July 1, 1929, con- 
sumers* stock declined to 33,1 00,000 net tons and 
on October 1 there were in the hands of consum- 
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GOAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCED IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OP THE WORLD IN THE CALEN- 
DAR YEARS 1Q25-1028. IN METRIC TONS 
lOompUed by L M Jones, of the V. 8, Bureau of Jfmn] 


Count! y 

North America 
Canada — 

Coal 

Lignite 

Greenland 

Mexico 

United States — 
Anthracite 

Bituminous and lignito 
South America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 

Venezuela * 

Europe 

Albania — Lignite 
Austria — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Belgium 
Bulgaria — 

Coal 

Lignite 

CzecliOhlo\akia — 

Coal 
Lignite 


Coal 
Lignite 
Qermiinv ^ — 

Coal 

Lignite 

Saai 

(.• . T i: ‘ 

11 

Coal 

Lignite 

Irish Free State 
Italy— 

Coal 
Lignite 
Ju^ohlavia — 

Lignite 

Netherlands— 

Coal 
Lignite 
Poland — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Portugal — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Rumania — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Russia t — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Spain — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Spitsbergen r 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey — Lignite 
United Kingdom — 

Great Britain 
N orther n I reland — Lign ite 

Asia 

British Borneo 

China 

Chosen 

Federated Malay States 
India British 
Indo China — 

Coal 
Lignite 
Japan — 

J proper — 

Lignite 
Karafuto 
Tarns an 

Netherland East Indies 
Philippine Islands 
Russia f — 

Coal 

Lignite 

Sakhalin 


102B 

1926 

1927 

1928 

8,627^19 

8,288,262 

2,100 

1.444,408 

11,687.032 

8,261,599 

1,500 

1,309.138 

12,340.607 

3,468,793 

2,000 

1,031,308 

12,444,575 

8,489,400 

8,000 

1,021,426 

56,070.281 

471,781,446 

76,690,068 

520,147.061 

72,661,094 

469,704,558 

68.364,261 

454.265,822 

(•) 

892,876 

1,453,228 

100,681 

16,708 

(•> 

400,000 » 
1,490,509 
(“) 

170,070 

15,928 

(•) 

400,000 k 
1,481.611 
(•) 

158,601 

16,104 

400,000 k 
1,500,000 k 
(•) 

177,827 

15,812 

(•) 

1,578 

3,008 

(•) 

145,200 

3,033.378 

23,097.040 

157,308 

2,957,728 

25,259,600 

175,601 

3,064,068 

27,711,821 

202,098 

3.262.570 

27,542,780 

78,000 

1,156,006 

62,150 

1,140.093 

69,192 

1,168,454 

70,336 

1,860,790 

12,558,002 

18.604,678 

14,176,998 

18,515,666 

14,016,300 

19,620,637 

14,560,305 

20,451,421 

47,097,297 

993,352 

51,391,523 

1,061,122 

51,778,530 

1,067,200 

61,365,777 

1.063,691 

132,622,125 
139,724,6] 4 
12,989,850 
142.076 

146, 265,724 
139.150.557 
13,680,874 
153,321 

153,599,355 
150.503,914 
13,595,824 
143,346 - 

150,875,814 

166,224,159 

13,106.718 

120,639 

805,010 

5,520,700 

(*) 

827,710 

5,822,159 

79,715 

785,922 

6,244,275 

(-) 

783.279 

6,608,662 

(•) 

188,522 

1.105.474 

200,260 

1,181,842 

164.089 

912,458 

132,295 

695,799 

178,456 

3,973,870 

190 814 
8,976,938 

287,728 

4,458,481 

457,472 

4,694,408 

7 116,970 
207,623 

8,842,687 

211,194 

9,488,412 

201,382 

10,690.000 

20,081,327 

65,676 

85,747,348 

76,026 

38,084,086 

78,464 

40,612,971 

73,560 

123,450 

16,970 

201,732 

80,699 

178,5.54 

25,713 

(•) 

(•) 

313.572 

2,615,278 

822,191 

2,781,362 

373,457 

2,850,011 

397,564 

2.629,676 

13,354,011 

983,020 

20,614,717 

1,605,327 

25,044,341 

1,763,196 

30,566,000 

6,117,342 

402,690 

413,412 

263,879 

(•) 

2,000 

6,536,087 
399,830 
291,211 
383 673 
(•) 

4,688 

6,562,936 
429,602 
303,000 
398 298 

7.000 

4.000 

6,870,508 

422.504 

274,000 

358,518 

7,000 

(•) 

247,079,210 

(■) 

128,306,291 

(•) 

255,264,615 

510 

241,283,855 

650 

101,004 

24,255.000 

684.267 

414,634 

21.239,802 

92,583 

(•) 

682,896 

471.736 

21,336,204 

80,466 

(•) 

709,578 

470,432 

22,436,757 

79,721 

(•) 

815,817 

565,628 

(•) 

1,867,281 

5,739 

1,284,661 

5,508 

1,482,900 

7,000 

1.954,098 

16,422 

31,360,638 

169,426 

250,615 

1,704,581 

1,400,725 

48,681 

31,396.168 

161,134 

275,823 

1,704,611 

1,466.850 

28,577 

33.387,160 

178,618 

357,046 

1,857,257 

1,620,205 

23,410 

(•) 

1.688, 598 
1,703.474 
27,857 

1,811,798 » 
588,880 * 
17,762 

2,849,899 » 
687,648 k 
19.624 

8,907.499 k 
869,262 k 
46,274 

4,675,000 
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OPAL AWD LIGNITE PEODUOTION X925-1988 (Continued) 


Country 

Straits SettlomentB (Labaan) 

1925 

41 

1928 

1027 

1928 

Turkey — 

Ckial 

708,444 

1,222.387 

896,074 < 

928,403 * 

Ligaite 

4,068 

7.569 

6,655 

5,169 

Algeria 

Belgian Congo 

10,037 

13,7.31 

21,269 

16,631 

83,000 

00,250 

86,600 

92,000 


5 

33 

N tfi 1 

242,838 

329,784 

363,643 

869,581 / 

PortugneBe East Africa 

18,086 

10,868 

15,834 

6,455 

Southern Rhodesia 

TuniRia — Lignite 

689,201 

874,140 

908,744 

1,094,843 

ITnion of South Africa 

18,321.728 

12,049,950 

12,580,314 

12,606,576 

AuHtraliR — 

New South Wales 

11,679,108 

31,060,483 

11,034,688 

9,599,841 

Queensland 

1,196,067 

1,240,657 

1,116,680 

1,093,615 

Tabmania 

83.000 

104.000 

113.854 

130.562 

Vittoria — 

Coal 

642,821 

600,487 

69 .5, 227 

668,889 

Lignite 

890,535 

973, no 

1,478 S42 

1 617 407 

Western Australia 

444,482 

482.410 

509,551 

536,901 

New Caledonia 

Ni'w Zealand — 

1,300 

15,000 

(-) 

(•) 

Coal 

1,044,726 

1,21.5..590 

1,299,044 

1,370,379 

Lignite 

1.070.269 

l,060..16l 

1,104,142 

1,106,483 

Total, all grades . . ... 

l..i73,000,000 

1,365,000,000 

1,473,000.000 

1 450,000,000 

Lignite (total of items shovin above) 

185,000,000 

1K5,000 000 

200.000 000 

217 000.000 

Bituminous and anthrarite (by subtraction) 

1,187,000,000 

1,180,000,000 

1,273,000,000 

1,233,000,000 


■ Estimato included in total 

* ATiproximate production 

"EzcluHivc o4 output of Rtatc of Falcdn (about 8000 tons), for which eBtimate is included m total 

* Exclunive of minen in the Eaar under French control 

* Minm under French control 
f Year ended Sopt 30 

* Production Iobb consumption at mines, for which data are not aiailable 

* Exclusive of Sakhalin 

* Shipments 

i Year ended Mar 81 of >ear following that stated > 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OP BITUMINOUS 
COAL 
[Net tons] • 


Period 

Oalsndar year 


Average 

Production per work mg 
day 


1922 

1923 

1924 
192'i 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 * 


422.268.000 1,379,000 

564.565.000 1,845,000 

483 687,000 1,573,000 

520.035.000 1,692,000 

573,.167,000 1,864,000 

517 763,000 1,684,000 

500.746.000 1,631 000 

525.352.000 1,731,000 


* Figures for calendar years 1922—1928 arc final 
figures as reported by the operators Those for 1929 are 
preliminary estimates 

* Subject to revision 

ers 37.500,000 net tons, or a net decline m amount 
of 4,307,000 net tons since January 1. 

Soft coal prfiduction during 1029 ivas on the 
•whole uiidistuibed by labor troubles and was 
affected by the usual seasonal fluctuations in de- 
mand and jiroduction Tlie average spot price 
f o b for the year at the mines was $1,70, ranging 
from a niiniinura of $1 08 in May to $1 00 in Oc- 
tober A notable feature of the bituminous in- 
dustry during the year was the steady and in- 
creasing shipment of cargo coal via the Great 
Ijakcs which amounted to 37,033,240 net tons, 
as compared 'witli 33,402,121 tons in 1028 

During 1020 the exports of bituminous coal in- 
creased, amounting to 13,477,877 gross tons for 
11 months, as compared with 13,338,801 gross 
tons in the previous year, Canada taking the 
greater proportion of the increase, with Italy 
second Exports to (.*uba, the second largest im- 
porter of American coal, decreased slightly, as 
compared to the previous year. 


United States I*iioi)i ction of Anthracitf 
Goat. Estimates of ])roduetion liy the V S 
Bureau of Mines foi the Penus>lvania anlhruciti* 
coal fields for the leai 1020 amounted to 7fl,- 
640,000 net tons This estimate was based on the 
available reports of I'ais of anthiacite loaded bv 
the railroads including nu allowance for collieiv 
fuel and local sales within the anthiacite region 
and for dredge and wasliery coal Pievious ex- 
perience indicated that this estimate i^oiild pro>e 
to be within 1 or 2 per cent of the exact figures 
later reported by the company aiiditois In 1028, 
for example, a similar estiinate was 18 per cent 
higher than the final figures, iinmely, 75,348,000 
net tors \er.ird'»i'rlv iji20 figuie was appar- 
ently I - of 1028, and this appai- 

eiit ga"i ■ g'l' -. 1 ' .1 in case the estimate was 

too high Jt was believed, however, at the end «f 
the yeai by competent authorities that the pro- 
duction of Pennsyhania anthracite in 1920 was 
slightly greater than in 1928 Figures for the 
years 102,5-20 are gi\eu below 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION 


1925 

61,817,000 net tons 

1926 

84,4.17,000 “ “ 

1927 

80.096,000 " " 

3928 

75,348,000 ** “ 

1929 

76,640,000 " “ 


•SillPMENTR BY MONTITR III lliC hdlowipg lablc 
is shown the shipments of aiiiliiauie b\ iiioiilli- 
in 1928 and 1020, as reported by the earners to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information. Those 
for December, 1020, woie estimated by the biiieau 
and may be modified somewhat by the tempeia- 
ture records. 
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January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aufcuat 

Hpiitraiber 

October 

Novpuihcr 

Dec ember 


1999 1998 


5,811,072 4,522,139 

5,168,197 4.374,886 

3,628,691 4,175,482 

5.160,620 5,603,876 

4 817,3,14 0,313,174 

3,778,679 3,900,698 

3,687,580 3,406,013 

4,564,426 5,376,513 

5,360,130 4,640,095 

6,477,729 6,770,806 

4 615,404 5 759,031 

5 550,000 <• 4,844 050 


Tot al 58,670,728 59,778,693 

“ Estimated 

Outsirle of Pciinsvlvania, \>l%.iTi8as, 

Coloiado and Now ‘VroMco won i''i. i, ,• 'i»« pro- 
diioors of anthracito, the total output in 1028 
amounting to 712,400 net tons, valued at $2 98‘1,- 
078, or an average of $4 10 per ton Of this 
amount, Virginia alone eontribnted 171,800 tons, 
\ allied at $477,187, nr $2 78 per ton The prodiie- 
tion of hard eoal outside of Pennsvlvaina via^ of 
eonsiderahle interest as, in the internal since 1013. 
when it tvas 303 324 tons, it 'had piaetieally 
doubled The records of 780„504 and 843,123 net 
tons in 1023 and 1020 respectively, with the de- 
mand for higher grade household fuels vrere 
stimulated hy the long season of minincr m 
Penna>lvanin* anthracite fields The 1028 pro- 
duction reported a gain of 0 3 per cent over 1027 
when the total production uas 031.800 net tons 
Not onlv had there been an inereas" in the 
amount of hatd coal mined in tbe period consid- 
ered blit a gain from $2.38 to $4 10, or appio\- 
imately 62 per cent The period of gieatest prices 
was flora 1010-23, when aveiages ranged from 
,$4 01 to $.3 71? 

As the table indicates, the progiessive decline 
in anthiaeite production since 1020 uas cheeked 
for the fust time and an ineie.iHing expoit busi- 
ness was recorded wuth 2 728,313 gioss tons for 
the first 11 months of 1020, as eompaied with 
2.720,177 gross tons for the ecu responding period 
of 1028 111 the lattei ]mit of the year, the mild 
weather caused eoiisiderable decline in purchase 
. An interesting development of the venr was 
the use, bv the anthracite interest, of the Frost 
Research Laboratories in Noiristowii, Pa, for 
testing and d v ijr stokers, lient-eontrol de- 
vices, and . 1 “* I ; -.i' svstems, ns well as for 
conducting vniious binning tests to determine 
aceiiratelv the relative edleieiicv of anthiaeite 
and other fuels A new tvjie of magazine-feed 
boiler w'as developed, as well as a mechanical 
stoker 

According to the Anthiaeite lliireaii of Tnfoima- 
tioii, during tlie year 1020 there were a num- 
ber of anthracite eoinpanies had either completed 
or begun extensive construction piograimnes 'flie 
most ambitious of these were the plans of the 
Philadelphia &, Reading Coal and Iron Co , which 
included the construction of at least two new 
breakers and electrification of or installation of 
modern machinery in its other collieries To 
quote* the president of the company in a state- 
ment made hy him, the “concentiation and con- 
solidation of eoal pieparatinn plants on their 
propel ties m rennsyhania, together with com- 
jilete oleeti liieation both of mechanical oquip- 
ineiit and of tiansportatioii, stand out as high 
lights in the eonijiany's extensive progiamme A 
much gieatei degice of ctricieiicy and economy in 
the production and preparation of Reading 
anthracite is expected to result from these de- 


velopments ” At the close of the year, one of the 
new breakers was approaching completion It 
w'as to be the largest breaker in Pennsvlvania, 
which meant the largest in the world The I^e- 
high & VVilkcs-Rane Coal Co also began the 
excavation of a drainage tunnel to cost .$3,000,- 
000, by w'hieh it was icxpected to dram sevcial 
of its eolliPiies to the south of Wilkes-Rarre 

Other inten'stiiig developments, as reported 
hy the Anthracite Bureau of Information, were 
tlie meehaiiizatioii of the anthracite industry 
The human sl.ite picker, usually young boys oi 
old men incapacitated foi heavier work, and once 
the subject of soh-prodiicing stones peculiar to 
the anthiaeite iiidusii}, had disapiieaied Jjike- 
wisc, tlie mine mule, ome occupying as impor- 
tant a ])lafc 111 the anthracite industry as did 
his brothel the “.iiiny mule” in the military 
esiablisliiiieiit, had given or was lapidly giving 
place to a mi(haiii(.il riv.il. a victim of the age 
of machinery The modem breaker was equipped 
with ineehaiiieal slate piekers and such new eoal- 
eleaning dovicx's as the Chanee separator, the 
Klusilaveur, and the hvdrotator. to the opeiatioii 
of whioh was oi edited iii no small degree the im- 
]>iovemeiit in the quulilv of the anthiaeite being 
shipped to market 

BniiJOORAPiiv Dunn" the vear, an important 
publication, Anlhtanfe «n 70 ?8, by 0 E Kies- 
sling and 11 L Bemiit, w’as jniblished bv the 
U R Bureau of MiiiCh, pieseiitiiig Ju printed 
form the final slatisties of the l*eniiBvlvnnia aii- 
thr.ieite imlustiv ni 1028 In addition to the 
standciid Lillies of jiroduetion, value, men cm- 
ploved, da vs w’orked, etc the repoil contained 
data on the following subjcits IjOssos in ship- 
meuis and fuels iise.l in jilaee of anthracite, de- 
cline ill jinees of domestu eo.il, the movement 
tovvuid imshani/ed he.iling, aiiloinatic heat 
and anthracite, antlii.u ite s eltoil to meet compe- 
tition 

COCHIN-CHINA, kO'eliln eln'iia The south- 
eininobt colonv' in Fieneh Indo-Chiim (see 
Fukxcii Imi()-('iiin\) Area, e'^tinialed ut 26,476 
square miles, jiojiulntion estimated in 1928 at 
4.110,832, consisting (liieny of Aniiamites, Cam- 
bodians, Moih, ('bams, and Chinese, w'lth a few 
Indians, Malays, Tngals and ' '■ 1927 

there vveie 10.308 Kreneli .iiid ' , for- 

eigners Raigoii, the capital liad a population in 
1027 of 123,r).30. of whom 13,1.30 were Eiiiopoans. 
Cholon had a ])opu1ation of 108,713 of whom 03,- 
5,36 weie Cliinese There are about 144.3 schools 
with 3337 teachers and 101,464 pupils About 
four -fifths of the 2 410 834 hectares under culti- 
vation are given over to nee In 1927, .3,118,000 
acres weie under its (iiltivntion and in the same 
year the ])ioduetion of cleaned me amounted to 
1.493,327 metric tons Other crops are maire, 
beans, sweet potatoes, groundiiiits, cotton, riih- 
lier, sugar cane, tobacco, eolTec, coconuts, pepper, 
oranges, bananas, etc Other sourees of wealth 
are livestook and fisheries the output of the lat- 
ter being valued at 2,800,000 fianes annually 
There are 11 nee mills iii Saigon and Cholon, 
which turn out 3000 tons of nee daily There are 
also in these cities two sawmills, two soap facto- 
ries, and a varnish factory Commerce is largely in 
the hands of the Phiropeans and Chinese, al- 
though the Annaniites are traders on a small 
scale The total exports m 1927 amounted to 
2,8.34,870,872 francs and the total imports, to 
2.314,7.34,25,3 francs In 1028 the local budget 
balanced at 19,810,136 piastres (par value of the 
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piastre equals $0 50) Trade is carried on mainly 
through the port of Saigon, which was visited by 
882 steamers of 2.020,207 tons in 1927. Gochm- 
Ghina is ruled directly by a governor and a 
council of 24 members 

COINS, Values of Foreion The legal esti- 
mates of the values of foreign coins on Jan. 1, 
1920, as issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
arc given in the table on page 203 

COKE. Natuially, with the increased produc- 
tion of pig iron during the 3 'ear 1029, the output 
of coke made a lecord for by-product coke and an 
increase in production of beehive coke The 1920 
figures ate shown in the accompanying table 

PRODUCTION OP COKE AND PIG IRON. 1925-2<1 
[F\gurM lor coke ^n net tons, for pig von tn gross toiur] 

Year Jty-prodnet Beehive Total Pvg iron 
Coke Coke 

1929* SS, 478.500 6,015,000 59,490,500 42,285.669 

1928 4R,S13,025 4,492,80.1 52,80.5,828 37.8.17.804 

1927 43,885,000 7,207,000 51,092,000 *16.2'12,306 

1926 44,377,000 12,489,000 56,866,000 39,070,470 

1925 39,912,000 11,355,000 51,267,000 36,403,470 


•The fiinires for 1929 are eRtimateH auhjoet to re- 
TiHion when Anal returns are furnished by tlie poke 
operators 

The total quantitv of coal consumed at by- 
product plants in the United States dunng 1020 
was estimated at 77,102,000 net tons, as against 
70,105,000 tons in 1928, an ineiease of 10 per 
cent Beehive ovens consumed 0,354,000 tons of 
coal in 1020, as against 7,017,974 in 1928 
The yirodiiction of bv-product and bc(‘hive coke 
for groups of States for the calendar yeais 1028 
and 1029 (estimated) are gnen in the ac- 
compying tabulation 


PRODUCTION OP COKE BY GROUPS OP STATES 
[Net tonal 


By-produrt coke — 

New England, New Jersey, 
Now Yoik, oast of Buffalo 
district 

Pennsylvania, Buffalo district, 
Ohio, and udiaoent plants 
Alabama and Tennessee 
Illinois, Indiana, Michif^an, 
and Missouri 
Northwest and Far West 


Calendar years 
1029 1928 


4,966,756 4,216,258 

27,853 695 25,665,154 
4,899,826 4,440,458 

13,517,600 11,979,051 
2,237,604 2,012,104 


Total 


5.*), 475, 481 48,313,025 


Beehive eoke — 

Pennsylvania. Ohio, and West 
Virainia 

Georgia Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Virginia 

Colorado, Utah, and Washinjc- 
ton 


5,385,100 3,908,187 

377,300 393,572 

252,600 191,044 


Total 6,015,000 4,492,808 

The chief cause of the increase in coke produc- 
tion in 1920 was the greater activity of iron 
blast furnaces, the output of pig iron being in- 
creased bv 11 8 per cent above the 1028 level 
In 1929, 47 plants connected with iron furnaces 
produced 41.549,000 tons of eoke, or 77 7 per cent 
of the total by-product output The remaining 40 
non-furnace plants produced 11,026,000 tons, or 
22 3 per cent of the total. The by-product ovens 
contributed 80 0 per cent of the total output, as 
compared with 27.5 per cent in 1913, the bee- 
hive ovens contributed 10 1 per cent, as compared 
with 72 9 per cent in 1013 With the addition of 
261 new ovens during tlie year the potential cok- 
ing capacity of by-product plants was estimated 
at 69,000,000 net tons, with an increase in 1030 to 


a potential capacity of 62,000,000 net tons 
through the construction of 408 additional ovens 

Allowing for imports and exports and for 
changes in producers’ stocks, the indicated con- 
sumption of coke in 1029 was 57,812,000 tons. 
Of this amount, approximately 44,226,000 tons 
was consumed by blast furnaces in the manufac- 
ture of pig iron and ferro-alloys The remaining 
13,586,000 tons was used in foundries in smelting 
non-ferrous metals, in the manufacture of water 
gas, in luiscellaneuiis other mdiistiial uses, and 
for domestic heating 

COLE, Maj Gen Eli Kelley Officer in the 
United States Mai me Corps, died m San Fran- 
cisco, Galif, July 4, 1020 He was horn m 
Carmel, N Y , Sept 1, 1867, and was graduated 
from the U S Naial Academy in 1888. (Jom- 
inissioned second lieutenant iii the United Slates 
Marine Goips, July 1, 1890, he rose through the 
successive grades until made mayor general, June 
3, 1024 Tie Arst eominandod the Marine Bar- 
racks in Puget Sound, 1890-1001 From 1002 to 
1910, Cole served alternately in the Philippines 
and 111 Panama, being returned to tlie United 
States for short yieriods During 1911-14 he was 
attached to the office of the ninjor general com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps of the Navy De- 
partment and in 1015 he cominaiulcd the Marine 
Barracks at Annapolis, Md He was m Haiti, 
101.5-16, commanding the First Provisional Bri- 
gade of the Marines, for which service he was 
given the Navy Cross In 1018 he was sent to 
France where he commanded the 5th Brigade 
of the U S Marines of the A. E F , the first 
deymt division of the 4lRt Division, and the 
Anieiiean Embarkation Centre of the A E F 
For this work, he was decorated with the Cioix 
do Giieiie and the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal On returning to America, he sucees- 
sivelv commanded Marine Bai racks in Pennsyl- 
vania South Carolina, and Virginia After July 
2, 1027, lie was ciwm ir Mng general of the 
Deyiartmont of the P.ii *1 1 uii!i headquarters at 
San Franciseo, 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men ip 
Hamilton, N Y , founded in 1810 Tn the autumn 
of 1929, there were 085 students enrolled By vote 
of the Itoard of trustees, the enrollment has been 
limited to 1000 students, the freshman class of 
320 men was selected from a list of approximately 
450 applicants The faculty numbered 78 mem- 
bers The productive funds amounted to appiox- 
imately $4,250,000, and the income for the year 
was approximately $410,000 The library con- 
tained 110,000 volumes A new chemistry hnild- 
ing, costing $4.50,000, was under construction in 
1029 The building formerly used as a chemical 
laboratory was to he remodeled for use by the 
department of physics President, George Bai - 
ton Ciitten, Ph D., D D , LL D 

COLLEGES Rfx* Univerrittes and CoLiEaFR 

COLOM’BIA. A republic in the northwestern 
part of South America, third in population and 
fourth in size among the countries of that con- 
tinent Capital BogotA 

Area and Poptii^ation The aiea of Colombia 
18 given at 440,846 square miles and the popula- 
tion according to the census of Oct 14, 1018, 
5,855,077; estimated in 1028 at 8,000,000 The 
total population was distributed as follows; 
whites 20 per cent; Negroes, 5 per cent; Indians, 
7 per cent, mulattoes, 18 yier cent; mestizos, 50 
per cent. The net gain from immigration in 1926 
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Oouniry Legal 

Standard 

Argentine BepaUie . . • Oold . 

Austria Gold 

Belgium • Gold 

Bolivia Gold . 


Colombia 
Costa Hrica 

Cuba . . 

Denmark 

Dominican Kepublic 

E( undor . . 

Figvpt . . 

Ehtonia 

b^nland . 

Fiance 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


. . Schilling . . . . 
. Belga 
. Boliviano . . 


Brazil 

Gold .. 

. . . AOlreis . . ..... 

5462 

British Colonies in Aus- 
tralasia and Africa . 

Gold 

. Found sterbng . 

4 8665 

British Honduras 

Gold 

. Dollar 

1 0000 

Bulgaria 

Gold 

Lev . . . 

0072 

Canada 

Gold 

. . Dollar 

. 1 0000 

Chile . . .. 

Gold 

Peso 

1217 


Foiue tn Remarks 

u»S money 

.... f 0 9648 Currency. Pkper normally convertible 
at 44% of face value 

. . .1407 

. . . 1800 1 belga equals 5 Belgian paper francs 

. . .8660 Law of July 11, 1028 131/6 bolivianos 

equal 1 pound sterling 

. . . 5462 Currency Government paper convertible 

at 4 567 paper milreis to the gold 
milroiB (90 1196), by decree of May 
23. 1928 


By law of Nov 28, 1928 


’Amoy 

5818' 

Canton . .. 

6800 

Chef 00 

5564 

Chin Kiang 

.5688 

Fnchau 

5881 

Haikwan . . 

.6919 

Hankow 

5443 

Kiaochow 

5637 

Nanking 

5757 

Nmchwang 

.6456 

Ningpo 

6593 

Peiping 

5671 

Shanghai 

5814 

Swatow 

.6874 

Takau . 

5854 

.Tient&m 

5637 

Yuan 

3770 

Hong Kong 
Bntibh . . . 

[ 3826 

.Mexican 

8854. 


Pound (100 piasters) 4 0431 
Kroon 2680 

Markka 0252 

Prone 0302 

Reichsmark 2382 

Found sterling 4 8665 

Drachma 0130 

Wnetzal 1 0000 

Gourde 2000 


The tael is a unit of weight, not a coin 
The cuHtoms unit is the Haikwan tael 
The values of other taels are based on 
their relation to the value of the 
Haikwan tael 

Tlie Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is 
the monetary unit of the Chinese Ke- 
. public. It IS equivalent to 637 — of the 
Haiku an tael 

Mexican silver pesos issued under Mexi- 
can decree of Nov 13, 1018, are of 
silver content approximately 41% less 
than the dollar here quoted , and those 
issued under decree of Oct 27, 1019, 
contain about 51% less silver 


Currency Government paper and silver 
Law establishing conversion office fixes 
ratio 4 colons (nongold) = $1 U S 


U H money is principal circulating me- 
dium 

By law effective Mar 19, 1927 


B\ law of .Tune 24, 1928 


Honduras 

Gold 

Lemiura 

5000 

Hungary . . 

. Gold 

Pengo 

3660 

India (British) 

Gold 

Rupee 

3650 

Tndo China 

. Silver 

Piaster 

8832 

Italy 

Gold 

Lira 

0526 

Japan 

Gold 

Yen 

4985 

Jugoslavia 

Gold 

. Dinar 

1930 

Latvia 

Gold 

liat 

1930 

Liberia 

Gold 

Dollar 

1 0000 

Lithuania 

Gold 

Litns 

1000 

Mexn 0 

Gold 

Peso 

4986 

Netherlandb 

Gold 

Guilder (florin) 

4020 

Nevt foundland 

Gold 

Dollar 

1 0000 

Nicaragua 

Gold 

Cordoba 

1 0000 

Norway 

Gold 

. Krone 

2680 

Panama 

. Gold 

Balboa 

1 0000 

Paraguay 

Oold 

Peso (Argentine) 

9648 

Persia . 

. Silver 

Kran 

0653 

Peru 

Gold 

Libra 

4 8665 

Philippine Islands 

Gold 

Peso 

5000 

Poland 

Gold 

Zloty 

1122 

Portugal 

Gold 

Escudo 

1 0805 

Rumania 

Gold 

Leii 

0060 

Russia 

.. Gold 

. Ruble 

5146 

Salvador 

Gold 

Colon 

5000 

Siam 

Gold 

Baht (Tioal) 

4424 

Spam 

Gold 

Peseta 

1930 

Straits Settlements 

Gold 

Dollar 

5678 

Sweden 

Gold 

Krona 

2680 

Switzerland 

Gold . 

Franc 

1930 

Turkey 

. (;K>ld 

. Piaster 

0440 

Uruguay 

Gold 

. Peso 

1 0842 

Veneauela . . . 

Gold 

Bolivar . . 

1930 


By law effective May 14, 1928 

Currency National bank notes redeem- 
able on demand in American dollars 
Legally established but not yet actually 
operative 

By law effective April 1, 1927 
By decree effective Dec 22, 1927 


Ourrenev Depreciated silver token coins 
Curronev Notes of Bank of Lithuania 


Currenev Depreciated Paraguayan 
papei currency 

Currency Silver circulating above its 
metallic value Gold coin is a com- 
modity only, normally worth double 
the silver of same denomination 


By decree effective Oct 13, 1927 
Currency I nconvertible paper 
By law of Feb 7. 1929 
Prewar unit (One Soviet chervonets 
= 10 gold rubles ) 

By law of Apr 15, 1928. 

Valuation is for gold peseta, currency 
IS notes of the Bank of Spain 


(100 piasters equal to the Turkish £ ) 
Currency Inconvertible paper 
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waH only 3048 Tlip capital, Boprotfi, had a popu- 
lation in 1918 of 143,044, and estimated in Octo- 
ber, 1923, at 166,148. The country is divided into 
14 dciiartments, 3 lutendcncies, and 6 commis- 
sinncrahipa Other important towns with their 
populations in 1918 arc Barranquilla, 64,543, 
estimated in 1023, 81,330, Medellin, 79,146, esti- 
mated in 1923, 86,641; Cartagena, 61,382; esti- 
mated in 1923, 68,119; Cali, 45,825, estimated 
in 1923, 68,777, and Manizalcs 43,203, estimated 
in 1923, 51,838 Manirales, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1925, has been rebuilt By virtue of a 
law of Aug 11, 1928, the taking 'of a general 
census of the Bepiiblie was authorized 

Education Tn 1927 there were 7531 primary 
and seeondaiy schools in Colombia, with 449,111 
registered pupils, 25 industrial schools, with 
1392 students, and 6 art schools with 399 stu- 
dents There were also 17 noimal schools with 987 
students The oldest university is that at Bogotll 
(founded in 1572) This and the school of mines 
at Mf'dellin are national institutions. The other 
unnersities are departmental 

Pnom CTioN, Mineral BFRorncES, etc Not- 
withstanding the increasing importance of pe- 
troleum production within the past few ye^irs, 
Colombia continues to be primarily an agricul- 
tural country ro.Tec is the chief crop, amounting 
to 22 per cent of the total agncultural produc- 
tion Tn coffee ]»roduction, Colombia is exceeded 
only by Brazil Faiorable coffee prices and a 
good crop are quickly redeeted in an active 
market and increased imports Coffee produc*tion, 
in fact, IS considered the most reliable national 
barometer Prior to the World War, coffee rep- 
resented but little more than 50 per cent of the 
total eA|)oits By 1926 it constituted SO per cent 
of all exports, but in 1928 the ratio dropped to 
60 pel cent 'J’he I Tinted States takes about 90 per 
cent of the total coffee shipments 

(Vilombia was unusually prosperous in 1925, 
1926, and 1927, but toward the latter part of 

1927 a downward tiend was noticeable The year 
1928, however, was one of unusual prosperity* and 
stimulated the leal estate speculation and infla- 
tion np])arent since 1926 In 1928 signs of anx- 
iety developed in the retail trade and wages rose 
to iiijpreeedented levels due to the number of 
workers drawn from the coffee plantations to the 
oil fields and ])ublic woiks The cost of living 
climbed steadily 

A Buccession of seiious labor tioubles in the 
r • ’ listiicts hampered economic prog- 

’ of banana-plantation laboieis in 

1928 causing a loss estimated at $1 000,000 Busi- 
ness took a downward trend at the beginning of 

1929 and in July the country was in the grip of 
a general depiession w'lth the credit situation 
s(>rious The exce^itionally favorable conditions of 
the years 1925-28 inclusive were due primarily 
to excellent coffee crops marketed at high prices, 
and secondaiilv to the ex])loitation and exporta- 
tion of petroleum, commencing with the opening 
of a pipe line from oil fields at Barranca Berme]a 
to the seajKwt of Cartagena in the summer of 
1926 The depression of 1929 was attributed to 
the diop in the price of Colombian coffee on the 
New York market, the curtailment of public 
works, with the discharge of thousands of labor- 
ers, and the high cost of living 

The total value of agricultural products in 
1927-28 was estimated at 628,000,000 gold pesos 
(1 gold peso equals $0.97), of which maize rep- 
resented 160,000,000, coffee 90,000,000, and cattle 


66,000,000. Exports of coffee in 1928 totaled 2,- 

795.000 bags (of 62% kilos each) , or 266,000 bags 
more than in 1927. Cotton pioduction in the 
same year was 14,000,000 pounds Cocoa, sugar, 
vegetable ivoiy, dyewoods, wheat, plantains, and 
rubber are other products 

Colombia is rich in minerals Gold is found 
in nearly all the departments, the exports in 1927 
totaling $2,000,000. Other minerals more or leas 
worked are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, man- 
ganese, emeralds, and platinum Colombia pro- 
duces one-half of the world’s output of platinum, 
the remainder coming from Bussia Exports m 

1927 w'cre valued at $3,500,000 The Government 
operates the enleiald mines which produce 90 per 
cent of the woild’s supply, and controls the salt 
monopoh Although only producing oil a com- 
paratively short time, Colombia is already con- 
sidered an iiiipoitant factor in making estimates 
of future world production The completion of the 
work of looping the pipe line fiom the oil fields 
to tlie port of Cartagena increased the capacity 
of the line fiom 30,000 to 50,000 barrels ]»er day. 
The production of crude oil in 1928 totaled 19,- 
896,797 barrels (of 42 gallons), as eompaied 
with 15,014,474 barrels in 1927 Exports of crude 
oil were 18,101,435 bairels in 1928, valued ut $22,- 
000,000, and 13,679 317 barrels in 1927 Coal 
mining is earned on almost extliisively in the 
Call distiict, where produition is estimated at 
about 100,000.000 tons annuallv^ The extensive 
coal and non deposits are 1.iige1\ undeveloped 

CoxiMERCF The total value of all exports in 

1928 was $116,602,74r>, of which $94,500,000 went 
to the United States The cofree exfxirts in 1927, 

151.730.000 kilos, valued at $79 S08.000, bananas, 

196.624.000 kilos, valued at $5,587,000, hides 
and skiiih, 7,229,000 kilos, valued at $2,038,000 
The platinum exported was valued at $4, (502, 000 
ITic value of 1928 impoits, $12(5,229,1.50 Tlie 
ITnited States supplied 43 ]»er cent of 1927 nu- 
poits, the United Knikdom, 15 4 per rent, 
and Germany, 12 7 per lent Exjmrts in 1926 
totaled $108, ,36.5,926 and inipoits $107,3()9,910 
Exports of crude petroleum in 1928 totaled 18,- 
101,435 gallons, as eonijiared with 13,679,317 bai- 
rels 111 1927 Coffee exports totaled 2,795,000 bags 
in 1928 and 2,.529,000 bags in 1927, the average 
price leceivcd on the Now Yoik maikot m 1928 
being $0 263 and m 1927, $0 200 Colombian ex- 
ports to the United States, amounting to about 
thiee-fourths of the total expoits, inereasod 
slightly 111 1928 owing to the higher loffoe prices, 
and imports fiom the United States hliovved a de- 
cided increase ovei imports for the pievnous year 
Tn 1929 imports fiom the United States fell below 
the 1928 level, but exjiorts to that country con- 
tinued to ineiease although retarded bv low cof- 
fee prices Besides ])etroleiim and coffee, other 
leading expoits in 1927 were cattle hides, $.3,076,- 
072, bananas, .$5,310,961, alligator skins, gold 
bars, cotton, balsam, balaifi, iiibbei, tuquilla 
stiaw, cottonseed, leaf tobacco, ivory nuts, emer- 
alds, and Panama liats Expoits in 1929 were of- 
ficially estimated at $120,625,000 

Finance Budget estimates for 1929 placed 
the revenue at 65,658,668 gold pesos and expeiid- 
iturea at 60,097,864 gold pesos (par value of 
peso IS $0 97). Tlie 1928 budget yirovidcd for 
revenues of 51,944,056 gold pesos and expendi- 
tures of 45,158,061 gold pesos, the main items of 
estimated ordinary expenditure being govern- 
ment, 0,107,017 pesos, finance, 7,004,340 pesos, 
war, 6,927,293 pesos, public instruction and 
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health, 6,364,579 pesoe, posts and telegraphs, 
6,767,639 pesos Main items of estimated revenue 
111 1028 were national properties, 8,386,418 
pesos; national services, 2,686,201 pesos, taxes, 
32,168,548 pesob, new lexenues, 6,060,000 pesos 
Extraordinary expendituies in 1028 were placed 
at 30,786,096 gold pesos 
Actual revenues in 1028 amounted to 80,000,- 
000 pesos, or about 18,000,000 pesos more than m 
1927, according to the ("olombia press Revenues 
weie greater than the budget estimates during the 
first quai ter of 1029, but in May the Governiiieut 
found it necessary to economize and the budget 
was reduced by about 9,000,000 pesos. In Novem- 
ber, the Minister of Finance intoimed the Sen- 
ate that there was no money in the Treasury and 
the^eui ended with a deficit Pieliminaiy fjguics 
for the 1930 budget estimated levenucs at 62,- 
000,000 pesos (about $60,140,000) and expendi- 
tures at 63,000,000 pesos (about $61,110,000, 
which would leave a suipliis of 9,000,000 pesos to 
be applied on the 1929 deficit This lepiesented a 
pioposed 1 eduction oi neuily $30,000,000 in ex- 
pendituies, the principal cuts being made in ap- 
piopriations for the ministiies of Public Works, 
Education, and War The national debt on Dec 
31, 1929, was approximately $84,466,000, of 
which $72,770,171 was held abroad 
In the ioui yeais piecediiig 1929, Golonibia 
spent moie than $100,000,000 on railway and 
othei coiibtiuction and the dcpai tnieiital goveiu- 
ineiits anothei $60,000,000. horeigii loans floated 
by Colombia up to June 30, 1929, totaled 248,- 
076,797 pesos, of W'hich 94,948,862 was for the 
iiationul Ooveinmeiit, 69,914,260 for the depart- 
nieiith, 20,221,726 for the municipalities, and 6b,- 
991,240 lor the banks The bonds outstanding on 
the same date* amounted to 223,029,740 pesos 
From 1923 to 192b, the total debt of Colombia 
was (ut almost in hall, but fxom the end of 1920 
to the end of 1928 the external public debt m- 
( leased by about $68,000,000 A law> passed on 
•June 6, 1928, limited the borrowing capacity of 
depaitments and municipalities The balance of 
the Rank of the Republic, on June 20, 1929, 
showed a deciease in the gold reseive of 7,110,800 
pesos and an ineiease in rediscounts, as com- 
paied with the balance on the same date, 1928 
Note ciiculation fell fiom 60,977,000 pesos on 
June 30, 1928, to 48,060,000 pesos a jeai latei 
The mission of American nuaueial experts en- 
gaged by the Ministry of J< i nance ended its work 
Aug 2.(, 1929 It lecxmiineiided tlie oigaiiizutiou 
of a Ruieuu of the Budget, and the reorgauiza- 
tiuii ot the hiianoial upeiatioiis of the national 
Coveiunieiit and its aduiinistiatne units 

Communications In 1928 there were 1760 
miles of lailway in Colombia, 11 of the 14 lines 
being btaU* owned and the remainder British 
owned A 621-inile stietch of ruilioad to serve 
the Western section of the Republic is under eoii- 
stiuetioii between Bolombolo and Canafistula In 
1929 contiaets were let for tlie eoustruction of 
lines between Ibague and Armenia and between 
Velez and the Magdalena The fast will make 
possible diiect i ail way eonimuiiicatiou between 
the capital and the Pacific and the second will 
connect eastern Colombia with the Magdalena 
Rivei. Motor loads in use in 1928 totaled 2340 
miles. A highway between Ibague and Armenia 
was opened in 1920, making it possible to reach 
Bogota .hiough the Pacific port of Buenaventura 
in three days by tiain and automobile. The 
formei shortest route was from the Caribbean 


coast and lequired nine days by boat and train. 
Improvement of the Magdalena River, which is 
tlie couutiy’s main trafiic loute, was being ral- 
lied on. River ti ansportatiou, without tiaiissliip- 
meiit, was to be piovided by a new company The 
river ports and the port of Barianquillu on the 
Atlantic coast were badly congested during 1928 
and this fact, with the high tianspoitatioii 
chaiges, vitally affected the ceonomie situation. 
In 1920, 2362 vessels of 2,849,366 gross tons eii- 
teied Colombian poits and 2U74 vessels oi 1,896,- 
140 gloss tons cleaied Airplane lines eoiiiicct 
Baiiaiiquilla, Buouaveuturu, and othci cities 
In 1929 a new an -service hue was opened to Colon, 
Panama. 

Cov£UNMJ!.nt The executive powci is vested in 
a picsidcut elected ioi loui yeais by direct popu- 
lai vote, and the legislative powei in a coiigiess 
of two houses the senate oi 34 meiiibeis, elected 
indirectly loi toui yeais, and the house of rep- 
lesentatives with 92 membeis, elected by diiect 
populai vote lor two yeais Pi esident m 1929, 
i>i. Miguel Abadia A16ude/, elected Feb. 14, 1920, 
loi the term 1920-30. 

iiisiouY Internal politics weie unusually tui- 
buieiit duiing 1929, due in laige measuie to pn^p- 
aiations fur a piesideiitiai election, and in conse- 
quence Congiess adjourned Noveuibei 17 without 
acting upon a nuiiibei oi iinjioitant bills Chief 
among tiiese were the pioposed new oil law; 
the uppiopiiations bill, measures lor the 
leoigauization oi the National Council ut Com- 
municatioiis, the administiation ut the National 
Railways, and tiic establishment ol a hscal 
agency, the Lustonis taiiil, and the agrarian 
cj edits bill Tlie failure to puss the appiopria- 
tions bill left the (<o\(‘iiiiiient with ihe sauie 
budget as in 1929, although the business depres- 
sion ludiiated that the icveiiues would bliow a 
coiisideiable deciease 

Pi esident Abudla Mciidez on November 19 ap- 
pointed an advisojy boaid to assist the Minis- 
teis of Finance ami Public \N oiks iii dealing with 
then piubleuis left unsolved by Congress The 
advisoiy council submitted a new budget with 
reduced expendituies The laiiuic of the oil bill 
left loieigii oil companies subject to the eiuet- 
geiicy oil law ol 19z7, piucests against the law 
iiuviiig been uvei ruled by a decision of the Bu- 
pieme Cuuit iii J929. The caiKciiation, under tlie 
emeigeiicy law, oi an oil cuii cession held by an 
Ameiicuu company led to the diplomaliu iiiter- 
veutiou oi the United Blates iii 1928. Because 
or the change iii guveiiiinent in 193U, ubseiveis 
c'onsideied ii impiobabJe tiiat legislation to ic- 
place the emcigeiicy law would be enacted be- 
loie 1931. 

Ill June, the dismissal ol the Mayui ut Bugutu 
by the national Cuveiiiiiieiit led to a boycott of 
Bogota tiamways, a student strike, and a huge 
stiuet demuiibti ation, which w'as chaiged by 
mounted polieo Many weie tiampled upon and 
a student w'as killed The luajui's dismissal fol- 
lowed his leiiioval ut the nmiiugi'is oi tlie muni- 
cipal aqueduct and tiuniways, one ol whom was 
the brothel -HI- law ol i'l esident Abadia Mendez 
The latter was obliged to leurganize the Cabinet 
and the proMiicial aud munuipul admiiiistiatiuns 
to prevent fuithei demuiisti ations Ignacio 
Reiigifo, Ministci ol \Nai, and Aituio lleiiiaiidez, 
Mimstei ut Public \\oiks, resigned liom the 
Cabinet, being sucecwled by Preniiei Gabriel Rod- 
riquez Diago (piovisionally ) and Rafael Escul- 
lon, respectively. 
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The Abadia Mdndez administration came in for 
violent criticism during the sessions of Congress 
in October. The Lower House, after debating for a 
week, appointed a committee to discover whether 
there wcie sufhcient grounds for the House to 
impeach the President before the Senate. The 
specihc complaint was that the President had 
violated the constitution by declaring martial 
law during labor troubles in the banana rone m 
1028. The committee, on November 14, reported 
that theie wcie no grounds tor such action. These 
manosuvies were earned on iii the face of appeals 
from Archbishop Perdomo, Primate of Colombia, 
and the two Presidential candidates, Ceneral 
Vasquez Cobo, and Dr. Guillermo Valencia, to 
cease political agitation and pass urgently 
needed li C'-'iit loi: Tli'tli candidates were Con- 
servativi- il.- i.i'- having presented no can- 
didate The Liberals had abstained from votmg 
since 1921 because of alleged election frauds, but 
agreed to participate in the 1930 election follow- 
ing the adoption of a law requiring every voter 
to present a certihcate of identification. 

Colombia’s relations with the United States 
were injected into the campaign, Senor Valencia 
advocating more cordial relations with the north- 
ern republic in view of the increasingly close ties 
in trade and communications between the two 
countries 

His attitude was severely censured by former 
President Concha, then in Rome, who was in- 
fluential in the Conservative party. The abolition 
of the death penalty was also an outstanding 
issue in the campaign 

In the elections for Congress held on May 6, 
the Consei \ atives, as was expected, won a major- 
ity of seats over their Liberal opponents Disor- 
ders attiibuted to Coramuiiist piopaganda oc- 
curred in the Province of Santander during July 
Troops and police quelled tlie disturbance and ar- 
rested a numbci of leaders Critics of the govern- 
ment attiibuted the revolt to unendurable labor 
conditions in the district 

On November 15, Congress ratified a treaty 
settling the only remaining boundary dispute 
between Colombia and Brazil through reciprocal 
free navigation of the Amazon, Caqueta, and Put- 
amajo livers Liberal mcmbeis of Congress op- 
posed the treaty. 

GOLOBADO. I’oPULATioN. According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of ^e State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 939,629 The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1928, was 1,090,000 The capital 
IS Denver 

Agbicultubl The following table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the principal 
crops 111 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Hay 

3929 

1,590,000 

3,103,000 • 

$35,174,000 

1928 

1,663.000 

2,806,000 • 

82,346,000 

Wheat 

1929 

1,397,000 

18,012,000 

16,691,000 


1928 

1,339,000 

18,564,000 

16,816,000 

Sugar beets 

1929 

230,000 

2,880,000 • 



1928 

179,000 

2,394,000 • 

16,687,000 

Oom 

1929 

1,366,000 

28,222,000 

17,416,000 


1928 

1,438,000 

18,694,000 

12,712,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

88,000 

32,820,000 

18,652,000 


1928 

110,000 

18,420,000 

6,039,000 

Barley 

1929 

651,000 

18,671,000 

7,882,000 


1928 

547,000 

13,128,000 

7,089,000 

Dry beans 

1929 

294,000 

1,911,000 

5,160,000 

1928 

809,000 

1,890,000 

4,726,000 

Oats . . . 

1929 

212,000 

6,672,000 

8,156,000 


1928 

193,000 

5,988,000 

2,692,000 


Mineral Production The coal production of 
the State, which contributes somewhat less than 
one-half of the entire annual value of its mineral 
industry, on the basis of recent years, was main- 
tained in 1928 at about the same degree of activ- 
ity as in 1927 There were produced in 1928, 
9,847,707 short tons of coal, in 1927, 9,724,075 
The production of 1928 attained the value of 
$27,613,000, that of 1927 reached $27,044,000, 
as against $29,529,000 for 1926 The production 
of gold recovered only in small part from the 
sharp falf of 1927, the production of 1928 being 
$5,304,876 and that of 1927, $5,279,118 in value. 
The placer operations were reported to have con- 
tributed $01,406 of the gold production of 1928 
The silver produced attained 4,052,253 fine 
ounces, m value $2,370,508 for 1928, for 1927, 
3,784,005 fine ounces, or $2,145,871 Copper was 
produced to the value of $1,237,629 in 1928, a 
considerable gam over the $742,846 of 1927 The 
lead produHion fell off, being 53,501,723 pounds 
for 1928, as against 06,772,557 for 1927; in value, 
$3,103,100 for 1928 and $4,200,671 for 1927 Zinc 
production, 71,402,000 pounds for 1928, was little 
changed from that of 71,729,000 pounds tor 
1927; the value, howeier, was lowci, being 
$4,359,182 for 1928, as against $4,590,076 for 
1927 The combined value of the pioduct of the 
five metals was $10,375,355 fot 1928, for 1927, 
$16,905,172. Petroleum production was about the 
same in quantity, 2,722,000 barrels for 1928, as 
against 2,831,000 for 1927, the value was lower, 
being $2,400,000 for 1928 (estimated) to $3,400,- 
000 for 1927 Clay products for 1927, the latest 
icported year, attained $2,998,480, but fell short 
of the $3,381,770 of 192b, as well as of the \alue 
for 1925. The total mineral product of tlic State 
attained for 1927 the value of $58,855,263, for 
1926, $65,597,487 

The estimated output of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc from Colorado mines in 1929 in 
terms of recovered and estimated recoverable 
metal was 211,381 fine ounces of gold, 4,323,387 
ounces of silvci, 8,352,000 pounds of copper, 49,- 
751,000 pounds of lead, and 59,312,000 pounds of 
7inc, accoiding to the U S Bureau of Mines 
These figures arc to be compared with 256,623 
line ounces of gold, 4,052,253 ounces of silver, 
8,594,640 pounds of coppei, 63,501,723 pounds of 
lead, and 71,462,000 pounds of zinc in 1928. Com- 
pared with 1928 figures, gold shows a decrease 
of $935,244, silver an increase of 271,134 ounces, 
copper a decrease of 242,646 pounds, lead a 
decrease of 3,750,723 pounds, and zinc a decrease 
of 12,150,000 pounds The gross estimated value 
of the output of metals in Colorado m 1929 is 
gold, $4,369,032 , silver, $2,.308,689 , copper, 
$1,495,008; lead, $3,159,189, zme, $3,944,248, 
or a toal of $15,276,700, compaied with $16,- 
375,355 111 1928. 

The Cripple Creek district in 1929 produced 
$2,595,928 in gold, as compared with $3,059,181 
in 1928 This decrease is approximately equal to 
the 1928 output of the Portland -Independence 
cyanidatinn-conccntration mill at Victor, closed 
Dec 1, 1928 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
Nov. 30, 1928, as reported by the U. S. Depait- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $11,519,- 
392 (of which $838,110 was for local education) , 
for interest on debt, $557,468, for permanent 
impiovements, $5,454,989; total, $17,531,849 (of 
which $7,067,639 was for highways, $2,148,055 


• Tons 
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being for maintenance and $4,010,584 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $18,808,280. Of these, 
property and special taxes furnished 37 0 per 
cent, departmental earnings and remuneration 
for ofiicers’ services, 11 2, license sales, 33.3 (in- 
cluding gasoline taxation of $4,118,300). The 
State debt, $10,124,206 net of sinking funds, in- 
cluded $8,200,000 for highways. Propel ty valua- 
tion was $1,577,500,380, State taxation thereon, 
$5,010,114. 

Tbansfortatiun The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1920, was 
4982 82 There were built, iii 1920, 5 25 miles of 
additional first track. 

Mamufaotubes. According to the Federal bien- 
nial Census ot Manufactiiies published by the 
U 8. Department of Commerce in 1029 and deal- 
ing witli the operations of 1027, theie were in 
the State, in 1027, 1483 manufacturing establish- 
ments These employed 32,001 wage earners, 
whose wages foi the jear totaled $43,103,765 
Muteiiuls and supplies used m pioduction cost 
$173,277,300 Manufactured products attained the 
com billed lalue of $278,221,431. 

Political and Otjieb Events Pei mission was 
gi anted to the Denver ^ Salt Lake Railroad 
by the Intel state Commeice Commission on April 
2.i to build the piojected line known as the 
Dotseio Cutoff, foi the purpose of connecting 
Denver with Salt Lake by a shoit hue utilizing 
tlic Moffat Tunnel It was provided that the 
Deinei & Rio Grande Western be pcimitted to 
opeiate tliiough the tunnel The fact that the 
pu>nient of assessments upon projierty ouneis 
in the tunnel district was causing widespiead 
haidship and that, undei the cMstiiig lease, the 
lailroad hud to pay interest on two-thuds of 
but u portion of the bonds issued by the tunnel 
eommission for construction afforded oc'casion for 
a move on the commission's part to demand 
higher payments of the lailroad The railroad 
upjilicd fur an injunction in the Federal District 
('unit at Denver and the Auhdity of the existing 
lease was sustained b} a decision rendeied Sep- 
tember 20 

Eiuhatiun a general effoit was made iii the 
public schools 111 1029 to conceiitiate the teach- 
ing cffuit on the dexclopmeiit of chaiactei To 
this end, the State Dupaitment of Education, .is 
icpoited in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Associatum, ga\e out appropiiutc slogans 
for each county and formulated an outline of 
work Tlieie weie repoited in the 6J counties 
of the State in 1928, 2032 school distiicts and 
31K.I schoolliouscs in use The number of tlnl- 
dren of school age (icckoned to be from 1 to 21 
\eais) was estimated at 303,481 Theie weie 
enrolled in the public schools 303,481 pupils and 
the n umbel of teachers employed was 9647 
Teachers' salaries ranged from $179 23 a month 
for men and $133 55 for women iii high schools 
to $106 for men and $09 58 for wuiiicii in oiie- 
tcacher schools. The total expenditure of the 
yeai for public schools was $25,410,068 

CJIIAKITIES and Cobrlctionh Tlic State De- 
partment of Chanties and Corrections consisted 
only of the Governor, as head, and a skeletal 
organization, coiiceined largely with applications 
toi paidons and paioles, which lay within the 
sole disposal of the Governor, a foimer Pardon 
Rourd liaviiig been abolished The coireetioual 
institutions and the insane hospital were di- 
rected by a single body, the Colorado Board of 
Coircctions, composed of three mcmbeis ap- 


pointed undei the civil service system. Eleemosy- 
nary institutions were under other boards. Among 
the institutions were State Penitential y. Canon 
City; Reformatory, Buena Vista, State Hospital 
for the Insane, Pueblo, Homes for Mental De- 
fectives, at Ridge and at Grand Junction, State 
Industrial School for Boys, Golden, State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, Denver, State Home 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, Denver 
The penitential y had, on November 30, 1108 m- 
luatcb, tlic State hospital, 2800, the State Home 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, 108. 

Legislation The State Legislature convened 
on January 2 in its twenty-seventh biennial ses- 
sion, and adjourned on April 25 It changed tlie 
fiscal year oi the State government to begin with 
July 1 and made neeessaiy adjustment of the 
financial system of the State to the change The 
proposal to call a constitutional convention was 
leferred to popular vote Juiisdiction over the 
Rocky Mountain National Park was ceded by 
the State to the Fodeial Goveiiiment A bill pio- 
viding longei teims of imprisonment for the ha- 
bitual criminals, somewhat alter the model of 
the statutes of New \ork and several other 
States, was enacted, though weakened by amend- 
ments eliminating fiom the piovisions of the 
act certain ot tlie moi e common crimes An enact- 
ment known as the Range Bill regulated the sub- 
jects that had caused long and bitter dispute 
lietween cattlemen and sheep owners over tneir 
lespective claims to use of the open range for 
stock Appropriations for the ensuing two years 
were made to the total of $7,800,743 An increase 
of the salary ol the go\eriior to $10,000 a year, 
from $5000, and pa} iiiei eases to the justices of 
the State Supreme Court were both vetoed by 
Governor Adams 

A measuie for the control of predatory animals 
had attached to it a sjiccial tax levy on live- 
stock Life insurance policioh in which another 
than tlie estate or the administrator of the es- 
statc of the deceased was named as lienciiciary 
weie exempted fioin the State inheritance tax 
Debt incurred by the State in dealing with the 
(*oal stiike of 1028 was validated by statute. 

Former Judge Ben B Liiidse}, leader in the 
Coioiado movement fui the better control of 
juvenile offenders and natioii.ill} known as tlie 
advocate of companionate marriage, was dis- 
baried fioiii the piactice of law in the courts of 
the StaUs by the older of the State Supreme 
(^ouit, lendcred on Deccmbei 9 The charge lead- 
ing to tins action was that viLile on tlic bench 
.ludge Lindsey had accepted luoiiej from Mrs 
Helen El wood Stokes foi services leiidered in her 
contest of the will of her former husband The 
action against Liiidsev was siihsequciit to a long 
conilict between him and Ins political opponents 
The State penitential} at Canon City was the 
scene, in the opening da}s of October, of one 
of the several sanguiiiaiy puson mutinies that 
maiked the year in the United States The muti- 
neers seized a numhei of pi isoii guards and used 
them as hostages iii a demand lor safe conduct 
to liberty Then demand was refused and the 
inutineeis weie besieged and finally overcome on 
October 4 Foui guaids held as hostages were 
killed, as well as three other guards and five 
convicts Coioiado signed, with New Mexico and 
Texas, on Fehruaiy 12, a compact to maintain 
distribution of the waters of tlie Rio Grande 
River on the existing basis provisionally until 
1035, when it was hoped Hiat a permanent agree- 
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ment would have been atiaiiied. Constiuctiou 
on a $5,000,000 city hall at Denver proceeded, 
with some delay due to the non-delivery of struc- 
tural steel The discovery of a turquoise field in 
the southern !San Luis Valley was reported in 
April 

Officebs (] 0 \ernor, William H Adams, 
Licutenant-Govcinor, George M Coilcit, Sccic- 
taiy of State, Charles M Armstiong, Treasurer, 
William D. MacGinnies, Auditor, Joseph P. 
Jackson, Attoriiey-Geiioial, Kobert E Winhorn, 
Sujieriiiteiideiit ot Public Insti uctioii, Katherine 
L Giaig 

JuDiciABV Supreme Court. Chief Justice, 
Greeley W Whitford, Associate Justices, llaslett 
P llurke, John Campbell, John il Denison, John 
T Adams, Charles C Butler, Julian il Moote 

COLORADO, Unixebsiti oi A coeducational. 
State iiistitutioii of higher learning in Boulder, 
Colo , founded in 1S7U 'J'he number ot htudeiits 
cniolled foi the autumn of 102U was 2983, the 
summer session enrollment was 3G81 Theie were 
288 faculty memheis, evclusive of assistants The 
total income lor gencial maintciianco fiom State 
tax tees, tuition, etc, was estimated at $1,011,- 
590, while $420,729 was leceived lor the opeia- 
tion of hospitals, including fees, and $37,092 for 
new buildings The library contained 209,070 vol- 
umes, 17,000 pamphlets, and 2550 majis The gilt 
of $2000 aniiually was leceixed by the Denison 
Momoiial (Medical) Libiaiy from the Denison 
Foundation Piesideiit, Geoige Noilin, PhD, 
LL 1). 

COLORADO STATE FEEITENTIARY. 

See (Jbime 

COLORED METHODISTS See I^Ilthuuists, 
Col OBLU 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY A uonsectaiian 
institution for the higlici education ot men and 
women in New ioik Cit}, louiided m 1754 At 
Moriimgside Heights, Bioadway and llOtli Stiect, 
aie located Columbia College (tor undci grad- 
uate men), Bainard College (foi undeigiaduate 
women) , Teacheis College, including the depait- 
ments of education and practical arts, the pio- 
fessioiial schools ot law, engineer mg, architecture, 
jouiiialism, bu&inebs, libiai,> seixice, and optonie 
tiy, and the non-prolessioiial graduate faculties 
of political science, pliilohophy, and pure science 
The College ot Physicians and Surgeons and the 
School of Dental and Oial Surgeiy aie on West 
108th Stieet, the College ot Phaiiiiaey on West 
08th Stieet, Seth Low Junior College in Biook- 
lyn, N V , and SI Stiqihen’b College at Annan- 
dale-on-] iudsoii, N ^ In addition, tliiongh uni- 
veiaity extension classes and the snmmei session, 
eouises me uffeied toi lesident students at Moin- 
iiigside Heights, and othei couises aie olfered at 
Cam]) Columbia, as well as at sexeial extraiiiuial 
cent I es 

On the basis ot the eniollment on Nov 1, 1929, 
the total number of losideiit students for the 
year was estimated at 37,898, distributed as fol- 
lows Undergraduates, 3715, of whom 1950 were 
111 Columbia College, 1100 in Bainaid College, 
J90 in Seth Low Junior College, 135 in St 
Stephen’s College, and 140 in other schools 
Graduate and professional students, as follows 
Graduate faculties, 3080; law, 000, medicine, 
434, « l•t:ml 1 1 i.ii< 221 , architcctui e, 109, journal- 
ism, 177, business, 472, dental and oral surgery, 
279; pharmacy, 800, optometiy, 23, library serv- 
ice, 240; Teachers College, 0020 Liniversity 
classes, 10,000, unclassified, 305. Of 13,700 uoii- 


resideiit students, 10,800 were registered in 
home-study courses and 2900 in special and extra- 
mural courses. There were 13,817 students regis- 
teied for the summer session of 1929 The grand 
total IS exclusive of 300 duplicate icgistiations 

The faculty and oflicers of administration in 
1929 numbered 2785, of whom all but 37 were in 
active seiviee This numbei was distributed as fol- 
lows Professors, 319; associate professois, 123, 
assistant piotessois, 220, associates, 97, instruc- 
tois, 383, lectuiers, 73, assistants, 207, curatois, 
3, associates, instructors, lecturers, and assist- 
ants in Teaciiers College, 210, mstiuctors and 
lectureis in the College ot Phaimacy, 25, in- 
structors in extension and home study, not in- 
cluded above, 503 , instructoi s in sunimei session, 
not included above, 510, oilicers of adniinistia- 
tion, 03 

Among the professorial appointees for the year 
1929-30 were Elliott E Cheatham (law) , Aimiii 
K ]jobeck (geology); Thomas Thornton Bead 
(mining engineering) , Kubeit P Hamilton, Ji. 
(law); Erie Randolph Jette (metalluigy ) , 1^ 
Thomas Hopkins (education), Claus W ilunge- 
blut (liactenology) , Grayson N Ketauver (edu- 
cation), Ewing C. McBeath (dentistry), JjOis 
H Meek (education), William B Torgerson 
(tiopical medicine) , Leon A Tulin (law) , Clif- 
loid L Brownell (physical education), Philip 
B Bucky (mining) , Hans Smetana (pnthologv ) , 
Douglas M W'hitaker (zoology), Oskai Wiiitei- 
steiner (biological chemistry) , Eleanor M W’hit- 
iner (education) , and Carl Garalicdiari (matlie- 
niatics, St Stephen’s College) T’he visiting 
professors appointed foi the >ear 1929-30 weie 
Samuel Angus of the Univeisity of Sydney, 
Thomas K Benner, former ihancellor of the Uni- 
v'ersity of l^orto Uico, Ellwood P Cubbeilev of 
Stanfoid University, Miles A Diesskell of State 
Teachers College, San tfos^, Calif , Altons Hilka 
ot the (Tniveisity of Gottingen, Eiiiest Horn or 
the Lniversity of Iowa, Vittono Maeehioro of 
the University of Naples, Aiitonie Meillet of the 
CJollcge de France, E Allison Peeis of the Uiii- 
veibity ot Liveipool, Giuseppe Pie//olini, Italian 
repieseiitative of the Bureau of Intellectual Co- 
ojieration of the 1a‘ague ot Nations, and lleniy 
Suz/allo, foruiei president of the Univeisity ot 
Washington 

Impoitant events of the year 1928-29 included 
the dedication of the new Medical Centie, the 
opening of the Casa Jtaliana and of the Deiitelies 
Haus, the establishment of the univeisity medal, 
the dispatch of an anatomical expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa, the celebration of the one liundiedth 
anniveibury of the founding of the College ot 
Phaimacy, the afhliation ot Greenwich Settle- 
ment House with the university, the reorganiza- 
tion of the department of Romanec languages, the 
change in title of the faculty of applied sciences 
to that ot the tacultj of eiigiiieci iiig, with le- 
Msion of the curiiculum in the siliooi ot engineei- 
ing, the confeience ot major iiidustiies, and the 
religious Lonfcrence ot icpieseiitativcs ot the 
Jew ibh, Konian Catholic, and Piotestaiit chuiches 

The one hundred and seventy-fiftli annivci sary 
of the founding of the univeisity was celcbiated 
during the week ending October 31 By gifts from 
many sources, the cominittee iii eliaigc iinanced 
the jiainting of 47 portraits, 27 of which were of 
ofiiceis and alumni identified with Columbia in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuiies. On this 
occasion, the univeisity medal, established by the 
trustees to reward outstanding achievement by 
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Columbia alumni, was awarded for tbe first time 
to 47 graduates of foreign birth who had re- 
turned to conspicuous public service in their na- 
tive countries; honorary d^recs were l) 08 towod 
on 40 distinguished alumni and 74 membeis of 
the faculties 

On November 4, the trustees aiiiinunced nine 
new professorships named in honor of scholais 
who had contributed to the building of the uni- 
versity, the Mooie Professorship of Philosophy, 
named in honor of Presidents Benjamin Mooio 
and Nathaniel F. Moore and held by Prof J J 
Coss, tlie Stevens Professorship of Meehanieal 
Engineering, named for John Stevens and held by 
Plot ( I J^ueke, the Hosack Professoiship in 
the Faculty of Medicine, in ineniory of David 
Ilosack and held by Prof. C C Lieb, the Uen- 
wiek Prolessorship of (hvil rnc: ■- ' nsr named 
for James Kenwick and held b; 1 >\ Finch, 

the Da Ponte Professorship ot Italian, eomnienio- 
latiiig Loien/o Da Ponte and held by Pi of D 
Bigongiari, the Newberry Professorship of tle- 
ologv. in memory of John S Ne\iberiv and held 
b\ J'lof C P Berkey, the Vinton Piofessorship 
of Milling J'ligiiieei ing. in nieinoiv of Francis F 
Vinton and held by Pi of T T Read , the Bi ander 
Matthews Professorship of Dramatic Liteiaiure, 
held by Pi of G C D Odell, and the Buigess 
Professoi bhij) in the Faculty of Political Science, 
in honor of John VV Buigess and held by l*rof 
L Rogers 

The capital endowment in 1029, excluding -\alue 
of plant (including Barnard College, Teachers 
(\illegc, College of Pharmacy, and St Stephen's 
College), was $73,r)43,073, the estimateil total 
lesoiiues, us of .lune 30, 1020 (including Baiiiaid 
College, Teachers College, and the tJollege of 
JMiai muo ) , weie $131,08H,8fil , and the annual 
budget for 1020-30 (including Barnard College, 
Teachers College, College ot Pharmacy, and St 
Stephen’s College) was .i;ir),70.1,074 Duiing 
1028-20 the iinneisitv received gifts iii iuone\ 
repiosonting a total of •I'J, 01 7,028 Tie* piiiicipal 
additions to geneial endowment weie payment 
made on account on estates still in course of 
administration The chief additions to hpecnil 
endowments were the gift by Mrs Nathan J 
Miller of .$2.50,000 to establish the Miller Fii 
dowmeiit Fund to maintain u chan of .fewish 
histoiy, literature, and institutions, and \aTinnh 
large giftb to the endowment fund of the School 
of Dental and Dial Suigeiy, including $.30,000 
fiom Di Ilciir.v W Gillett In addition, ,$.52.5,000 
was TCceiAcd fioin Kdwurd S llnrkness for the 
pnrehuse of a site for a lesideiice hall for the 
medical school and an anon\niouH gift of $17.5,- 
000 toward the (ost of electing this hall Giftb 
to iiKome totaled $1,041,3.54 The libraiv con- 
tained 1,106,600 Aolumes President, Nicholas 
Muiiav Butler, Ph D , lion 1) , LL D , Litt D 

COIAETS. See Astronom\ 

COMMISSION PLAN. See Ml Nicii'AL Gov- 

ER^'MF^T 

COMMODITY FBICES. See Bustvlsh Re- 

view, Financiai Review 

COMMUNISM, Communists Sec Germany, 
under UtHtory ^ Sik'IAI ism 

COMOBO ISLANDS. See I^Iavoite and Co- 
moro Ihlanuh 

COMPENSATION LAWS Sec Workmen's 
Compensation 

GONCEBTS. See Music 

CONCILIATION, Intern ationai. See Arbi- 
tration, International. 


CONGO, Belgian A Belgian colony m Cen- 
tral Africa, formeily the Congo Free State, 
which was annexed to Belgium in 1908. The 
bnundaiies were defined by declarations of Au- 
gust, 1886, and December, 1894, and by treaties 
with Germany, France, Great Britain, and Portu- 
gal Aiea, estimated at 918,000 square miles, 
the native poinilation is placed at 8,500,000 
(Bantu) Oil Jan 1, 1928, the white popula- 
tion iiumhcied 20,702, of whom 14,147 were Bel- 
gians. The chief city and former capital is 
Boma, by a ro^al decree of 1923, the capital was 
tiaiisienud to Kinshaslia, which was lenamcd 
Leopoldville Other important towns aie Eliza- 
lH*thville, Stanleyville, and Koquilhatvillc Cath- 
olic and Protestant bodies tariy on mission- 
aiy woik, tbe number of Catholic missionaries 
m 1927 bt‘ing 1181 and of Protestant, 592. In co- 
opeiutioii with the Govemment, they supply 
ineans of education, and there are several educa- 
tional institutions under direct government eoii- 
tiol, at the moie impoitant towns In 1*128 the 
goveiiinieiit giant for education to the mission- 
aries amounted to 9,184,600 francs, while the 
total expend ituie on education was 23,428,434 
flams 

CoMMERiE, Finance, wre Total imports for 
< oiibumjition dining 1«)27 reached 649,585 metric 
tons valued at $41,599,000, as compared with 
6.11,584 tons valued at $12,1.58,000 for the pre- 
ceding yeai Kvpoits lose from 203,678 metric 
tons valued at .$23,77.5,000 m 1926 to 223,266 
tons valued at $29,336,000 in 1927, 

The budget for 1928 piovidcd levenuos of .521,- 
.563.585 fiancs and expenditures of 521,241,956 
fiaiies 3 lie debt on Dee .31, 1927, was 1.893,- 

0. 50.98.3 francs, of whuh 1,770,411,383 francs 
weio lonsolidated debt and 122,6.39,600 francs, 
floating debt Steamers belonging to the Govern- 
ment ply on the Congo in its navigable section 
fioin its mouth to Matadi, a distance of 95 miles, 
ami government and jirnate companies supply 
a transport scivue on the nppei C^ongo and it's 
tributai les Thcie are over 1000 miles of navi- 
gable water between Stanley Pool and Stanley 
Falls, and hIkivp Stanley Falls there is another 
bcctioii navigable for about 58.5 miles On Jan 

1, 1928 there weic 2187 milch of lailroad open 
to tiatlic and 9375 miles of road partly suit- 
able toi niotoi tiatlic 'I'he extension of the Ben- 
giicla Railway to the western Katanga mines 
was expected to he completed hv August, 1930 
Coppei piodiielion of these mines was about 338,- 
626,000 pounds aiinnalli and it is estimated 
that the output will ineie.isp to .500,000,000 
poundb with the advent of the lailuKid A motor 
load linking the Nile and Congo riveis was com- 
pleted in 1929, iniining fioiii Stanleyville on 
the Congo to Rejaf, the Nile terminus ot navi- 
gation from Ixhaitum 

<Jo\eim)i-(Jeiieial in 1929, Lieuloiiaiit-Geiieral 
Tilkens, appointed Dee 27, 1927 

CONGO, hKENcii See French Equatorial 
Africa 

CONGO FBEE STATE See Congo, Belgian 

CONGBEGATIONALISM. A religious de- 
nomination founded in the United States by the 
Pilgiiins 111 Plymouth, Mass, in 1620 under the 
leadeiHliip of Brewstei, Bradford, and Winslow 
The oiigin of this movement lay in the Sepaia- 
tist activity 111 England The l*uritaiis of Mass- 
achusetts Buy followeil a similar tendency and, 
as a result, the essential elements of Separatism 
and Puritanism were combined in Congregation- 
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alism. In this denomination, each church holds 
the right to frame its own statement of belief, 
and the policy of the denomination, as a whole, 
represents adaptation to conditions rather than 
accord with a theory of church government The 
national council, by which the administrative 
affairs of the church arc carried on, has no eccle- 
siastical authority, but includes ministerial and 
lay delegates elected by the State confei ences and 
district associations 

The national council meets biennially, the ses- 
sion in 1920 having been held May 22-^unc 3 in 
Detroit, Mich The principal feature of this meet- 
ing was the appioval by the council of a plan of 
union with the Christian Church, which in turn 
was concurred in by the convention of the Chris- 
tian Church on Oct 25, 1929, in Fiqua, Ohio See 
Christian Chubcu The plan provides that the 
membership of the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches and the membership of the 
General Convention of the Christian Church shall 
constitute the voting membership of the Geneial 
Council of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, in which body the two denominations 
shall merge such interests as do not lequiie the 
legal attention of either of the sepaiaie bodies, 
each of which will maintain its existence for 
necessary separate action for the time being 
Provision also is made for the common adminis- 
stration of all benevolent activities, including 
home and foreign missions, religious education, 
and the like Both bodies throughout their his- 
tones hu\e been demociatic iii organization, 
and the plan of union inovides foi full local 
autonomy in the local church and in gioups of 
chill dies associated togethci 

Statistics of the denomination for Jan 1, 1929, 
showed 5497 churches, 5648 ministers, and n 
church membership of 939,130 Theie were 3059 
young people’s societies, with a membership of 
149,887. The Sunday-school enrollment was 727,- 
088 The total raised for all benevolences \cas 
$4,166,952, and the home expenses of the ehuich 
were $21,713,328 The national benevolence so- 
cieties of the denomination include the American 
Board of Comraihsioners for Foreign Missions 
and the Congregational Home Boards, consisting 
of the following corporations uiiiiied in then 
operations by the election of an identical board 
of directors for all American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
Congregational Church Building Society, Congre- 
gational Board of Ministerial Belief, Congrega- 
tional Sunday School Extension Society, and the 
Gongiegational Publishing Society The Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers provides a 
participating plan of retiring ministeis 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foieign Missions is the oldest foreign-missionary 
society in Amciica, having been oiganized June 
29, 1810. On Jan 1, 1929, there were 17 missions 
under 12 different flags, the stations connected 
with these missions numbered 104 and the oul- 
stations, 1525 The missionaries holding life ap- 
pointments numbered 628 and included 147 or- 
dained men, 67 unordained men, 201 wives, and 
213 single women There were also 90 associates 
serving for shorter periods, bringing the total 
number of missionaries up to 718, native work- 
ers numbered 5755 Religious services were car- 
ried on in 2560 places, the organiised churches 
numbered 809, with 98,841 communicants The 
total church constituency numbered 306,920 , 
Sunday schools, 1285; theological seminaries and 


training schools, 24, with an attendance of 1351 
students; colleges, 11, with 3882 students, sec- 
ondary schools, 96, and primary and elementary 
schools, 1149, with a total enrollment of 85,377 
There were 27 hospitals and 51 dispensaries, with 
a staff of 44 physicians and 24 foreign nurses 
Total expenditures of the board for the year end- 
ing Aug 31, 1928, were $2,120,935. 

The field of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion included Negroes, Indians, and mountaineers 
in the South and Southwest, Orientals and In- 
dians in the West, Porto Kicans, Mexicans, and 
Hawaiians Statistics of the association show 
that in 1927-28 there were 200 churches with 
10,559 members and 31 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 7211 pupils Expenditures during the 
same period amounted to $1,413,782 The Cou- 
Home Missionary Society with its 
. 1 ' Congiegational Sunday School Ex- 

tension Society, organizes schools and churches 
and assists in the commissioning and support ot 
pastors in four-fifths of the teiiitory of the 
Cnited States In the lemaindcr of the country, 
similar work is done by independent State confer- 
ences In 1928 these societies helped to maintain 
684 churches and preaching stations, having a 
total membership of 38,175, and received 3306 
persons into church membership, 462 home nns- 
sionaiics weie enrolled. Expenditures amounted 
to $519,370 and total leieipts, to $516,761 

The Annuity Fund foi Congregational Minis- 
ters was reported to have assets totaling $8,518,- 
489, the membeiship was 2472, and annuity 
payments amounted to $164,670 The C'ongiega- 
tional Church Building Society received $320,951 
in 1928 for current use and voted 208 ehuich 
grants and loans and 37 parsonage loans ainouiit- 
ing to $533,543 The society also paid $589,902 
toward 121 new churches and 39 paisonagus, 
leaving 139 applications for grants, church loans, 
parsonage loans, etc., which could not be pro- 
vided for because of lack of funds 


CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES AND 

MEMBERS 


Churches 

Members 

Members 

CountriM 

Chapels 

of 

of 

and 

Staiwns 

Churches 

Sundav 

Schools 

Africa * 

Australia and New 

046 

51,098 

26,444 

Zealand 

529 

22,764 

32,648 

Brazil 

163 

.{,589 

7,178 

British Guiana 

47 

3,472 

2,248 

Bulgana * 

40 

1,284 

1,9.50 

Canada * 

7,750 

637,359 

619,778 

China ^ 

885 

33,924 

10,071 

Csochoslovnkia ^ 

202 

3,691 

982 

England and Wales 
India and Ceylon * 

4,417 

453,814 

581,489 

1,713 

44,768 

54,559 

Ireland 

52 

2,148 

3;711 

Jamaica 

34 

3,299 

4,014 

Japan * 

306 

27,839 

22,623 

Madagascar ^ 

894 

39,050 

38,464 

Mexico ^ 

31 

698 

909 

Micionesia * 

82 

3,374 

3,911 

Newfoundland » 

4 

225 

330 

Papua ► 

47 

4,302 

6,037 

Philippines * 

79 

3,397 

3,200 

Scotland 

167 

37.588 

26,497 

Soutii Seaa ^ 

292 

19,529 

16,929 

Spain * 

Turkey, Greece and 
Syria 

13 

349 

370 

74 

8,049 

6,998 

United States 

5,497 

039,130 

727,088 

Totals 

24,276 

2.339,690 

2.197,430 


"United Church CnmniiHes Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational churrnes 

* Includes reports of London Missionary Society and 
American Board 

" Bepeated from last Oongrtgational Tear Book 
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Amonff the 10 theological seminaries with 
which the denomination was affiliated were: 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Yale Divinity 
School, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy; 
Oberlin College, and Pacific University. In addi- 
tion, there were 41 colleges which have had some 
historical relation to Congregationalism, although 
a number of them are now undenominational 
The table on page 210, reprinted from the Con- 
gregational Yea/r Book for 1928, gives statistics 
of international Congregationalism 

The headquarters of the national council are 
at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City The of- 
ficers for 1028-30 included Moderator, Dr. Fred 
B. Smith, New York; Associate Moderator, 
Franklin Warner, White Plains, N Y , Secre- 
tary, the Rev Charles £. Burton, and Trcasurei, 
William T. Boult, both of New York The 
Congiegational Publishing Society iiiamtains 
branches at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, and at 10 
South TvaSallc Street, Chicago 
CONGRESS. See Unitfd States 
CONGRESS, iNTLRNA'noNAL See Interna- 

TIONALl.SM 

CONNECTICUT. Population According to 
the Fourteenth Census the population of the 
State on Jan 1, 1020, was 1,380,031. The esti- 
mated population on July 1, 1928, was 1,667,000 
The capital is Hartford. 

Aobiciltube The following table gives the 
ucieage, production, and value of the principal 
erdps in 1028 and 1920 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Hay 

1929 

364,000 

527,000 “ 

$10,000,000 

1928 

864,000 

583,000 • 

10,942,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

21,000 

27,036,000 * 

13,901,000 


1928 

25,000 

29,750,000 * 

11,067,000 

Oorn 

1929 

55,000 

2,366,000 

2,602,000 


1928 

55,000 

2,310.000 

3,003,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

16,000 

2,080,000 

3,744,000 


1928 

17,000 

2.210,000 

1,989,000 

Apples 

1929 


990,000 

1,782,000 

1928 


1,500,000 

1,9.50,000 

* Tons 

* Foundb 




Mineral ProdiiCTIon The native mineral in- 
dustries of the State, which form but a minor 
source of its wealth, continued in 1927 to derive 
the chief part of their yearly product from stone 
and clay piodiicts Stone production was active 
in 1027, attaining 2,29.'),360 short tons, in value 
$3,202,040, as against 2,069,920 tons, or $2,080,- 
840, in 1926 The clay products of 1927 reached 
the value of $2,652,640 for 1027, for 1926, of 
$3,201,208 Lime production, 53,304 short tons, 
111 value $608,550 for 1027, fell off to an esti- 
mated 48,000 tons, or $505,000, for 1928 The 
aggregate value of the State’s mineral product 
for 1027 was $7,200,100, foi the year 1926, it was 
$7,005,341 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
iTuiic 30, 1928, as icpoited by the United States 
Department of Commerce, were for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$19,310,797 (of which $1,769,774 was for local 
education ) , for interest on debt, $656,865 , for 
permanent imiirovements, $15,537,410, total, 
$35,514,072 (of which $15,753,695 was for high- 
ways, $3,278,168 being for maintenance and $12,- 
475,527, for coiisti uction ) Revenues were $33,- 
796,159 Of these, ]uopeity and special taxes 
fui lushed 27 5 per cent, depaitmcntal earnings 
and lemuneration for officcis’ services, 7 8, li- 
cense sales, 55.3 pci cent (including gasoline 
taxation of $3,098,686). The State debt totaled 


$16,291,100, net of sinking funds, it was $2,522,- 
603. On a property valuation of $2,656,322,011 
were levied State taxes of $1,859,495 
Transportation Tlie total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1920, was 
968.33 There were built, in 1920, 1 01 miles of 
additional fourth track 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Census of Manufactuies published in 1929 by the 
U S Department of Commcice, there were in the 
State, in 1027, 2877 manufactui iiig establish- 
raents These employed 240,806 wage earners, 
whose wages for the year totaled $304,503,907 
Materials and supplies used in manufactui e cost 
$.596,014,077. The manufactured products of the 
year attained the combined value of $1,284,738,- 
563 

Education The policy of the State in public- 
school education was directed to putting trade 
and vocational education in closer relation with 
industries and to inci easing the provisions for 
the training of teacheis in the tiades and indus- 
tries The school population of the State in Sep- 
tember, 1928, was estimated to lie 380,662 There 
were enrolled in the public schools, in the aca- 
demic year 1928-29, 310,445 pupils, of whom 
264,031 were in elementary, and 45,.’)14 in high 
school, grades Current ex]>euditures of the >ear 
for public schools in the State were $26,878,070 
The salaries of teachers averaged $1608 
Charities and Corrections The chief central 
liody in 1929 with legurd to the control of in- 
stitutions for Uie care or custodv of pet sons was 
the Department of Public Welfare, (rented in 
1921, with a statutory board of hve 4-yeai ap- 
pointees The departnmnt chief executive olliceis 
were a hecietary and a (oininissioncr of child wel- 
fare It included boaids of child welfaie and of 
adult welfare Operating separately weie boaids 
for education of the blind, ioi pardon'^, and the 
State Tubereulosib Commissiou The department 
W'as eharged with supervision of penal and re- 
formatory institutions, those for the insane, the 
feeble-minded, and epileptics, jmblic hospitals, 
State tiilN*rcu1oms sunatona, almshouses, homes 
for the aged, and institutions foi child caie The 
State institutions and then populations of June 
30, 1928, were State Hospital (insane), Middle- 
town 2882, State Hospital (insane), Norwich 
2336, State Prison, Wctheislicld, 579, State 
Farm for Women, Niantie, 63, Coiiiiecticnt 
School for Bo^ s, Meriden, 454 , Long Lane Farm 
(industrial scdiool foi giils), 244, Reformatory, 
Cheshire, 275, Mansheld State Tiaming School 
and Hospital (epileptics and feeble-minded), 
755, State tubciculosis haiiatoria at Cedai crest, 
Meriden, Norwich, Laurel Heights, and Niaiitic 
Legislation The State General Assembly held 
its regular biennial session, -i— May g 
Theie was passed the Fiaiid ^ • in its 

piovisions to the “blue-sky” laws of many other 
States, and providing piotectiou for the public 
against the sellers of fiaudulent securities By 
statute, it was lequiied that the insuiance rat- 
ings of the owners and operators of motor ve- 
hicles be placed on the basis of merit. Provision 
was made for more iiniforni regulation of trallic 
in the State by police departments Amateur ath- 
letic activities were placed under the control of 
the State Athletic Commissionei The Legisla- 
te provided for the establishment of a State 
prison for women at the location of the existing 
State farm for women, and required that all 
women prisoners be removed from the State prison 
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at Wethersfield to the new location A law was 
j)as8ed to make highway expenditures depend- 
ent on the receipts of the motor vehicle depart- 
ment By resolution the Governor was di- 
leetcd to* seek to have the fiagship of Admiral 
Fai ragiit, the U S S Hartford^ transferred to 
New London The teaching of the flag code and 
the observance of flag day in the public schools 
were leqtiiied by law Among tlie numerous bills 
that failed of enactment wcie one for permit- 
ting the teaching of methods of birth control} 
supported by a stiong following of clergymen , 
a bill to terniiiiate gambling at Savin Rock, and 
a iiieasiiic to aiithoii/c the expendituie of 
stil ,000,000 for the State impiovement of earth 
loads A bill foi State lehabilitatioii of disabled 
woikeis was passed 

The constitutional provision limiting the time 
allowance of the Governor for signing bills to 
three davs had long been neglected, Governor 
Baldwin ‘having been the only executive of re- 
cent yeai s to comply with it Governor Trumbull 
having signed niimeious bills after the end of 
the time specified in the Constitution, the State 
Supreme Court of Errors on July 25 rendered 
a decision invalidating an act of the Legislature 
of 1029 on the giouiid that it had not been signed 
within three da>8 after the l.cm^-hitiire’s adjourn- 
ment, and was therefore de.ul (In ml vice of the 
Attoincv-Geiieral that the decision affected the 
validity of some 1500 acta of the last and of 
pievious legislatures. Governor Tiumbull sum- 
moned a special session, which met on August 6 
This session immediately passed a series of six 
bills leeiiactiiig the laws attected and, declaring 
that all ciiactnieiits would thereafter be presumed, 
it bigticd, to have complied with the constitutional 
time iinjuiicmcnt 

J*()LiricAL AND Other Events The chief judi- 
cial event of the ycai was the invalidation, on 
July 25, by opinion of the State Supreme Court 
of Elio . f .1 ’■ i: act of the 1920 session 

of the ] g <1 ■■■ I'le reason that the Gov- 

ernor had signed it after the expiiation of the 
three-day limit for such action, imposed by the 
State Constitution By inference this action of 
the eouit invalidated in all 1493 ostensibly ex- 
isting laws that had been signed under like cir- 
cumstances at various times by successive Gov- 
ernors Of recent executives of the State the late 
Cov Cl iior Baldwin alone was found to have signed 
all measures that he approved within the three- 
day puiiod The act to which the couit’s action 
immediately pel tamed was one to assist the State 
111 acquiiing loi a tubciculosis sanatorium a part 
of the McCook estate at East Lyme. Invalidated 
laws weie iceiiacted in mass by a special legis- 
lative session See J^egislatton 

Some uneasiness on the score of the State’s 
industrial prospeiity was occasioned when tlie 
United btates Ruliber Company announced on 
August 19 its decision to close permanently and 
to lemove to Detroit its establishment at ilart- 
iord lor the manufacture of automobile tiies. The 
icmoval depiived some 140U wage earners of woik 
and tcimiiiated a pay roll of about ;ii2,5UO,UUO a 
jeai It led to agitation for such reform of State 
taxation as would lender the State more at- 
tractive as an industrial location The annual 
State Fair, a long-established institution, was 
discontinued A commission appointed by the 
Govcinor began on June 24 the jireparation of 
its plans lor a uWebiation of the coming tercen- 
tenary of the founding of Connecticut. 


The plan to create a metropolitan district to 
include with the city of Hartford Gie communi- 
ties of West Hartford, Windsor, Bloomfield, 
Wethersfield and Newington was put to a vote on 
October 8 in all the territory affected except 
Hartford itself, which cast its vote in November 
With the exception of West Hartford, the ad- 
jacent towns voted in favor of the plan. The lat- 
ter town, however, which was the most necessary 
of all to tlie combination, voted adversely by 
ncaily two to one. The former Hartford home of 
Mark Twain at 351 Faimington Avenue was ac- 
quired on June 1 by a commission chartered by 
the Legislature for its preservation as a memo- 
iial The city of New Haven purchased at Morris 
Cove and East Haven lands for the site of an air- 
jKirt and authorized the issue of $325,000 in bonds 
for its development The city finances of Water- 
bury were examined by the Charter Commission 
cicated by the Legislature Waterbiiry made an 
effort to preserve its city maiket as a place for 
the diiect exchange of faim jiroducts from grower 
to consumer, by enforcing an order against all 
sales save hy tlie growers The building of a dam 
at Woodville to store winter from the Shepaiig 
River for the municipal supply of Waterbuiy 
was carried toward completion 
Oi>i<icERN Governor, John H Trumbull, Sec- 
retaiv of State, William L Higgings, Treasurer, 
Samuel R Spencer, Comptrollei, F M Salmon, 
Attorney-General, Benjamin W Ailing 
JuDiriARY Siijireme Court of Errors Chief 
.Tustice, G W Wheeler, Associate Justices, W 
M Maltbie, F D Maines, G E Hinman, .John 
W Banks 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE A libcial (ollege 
of arts and sciences for the higher education of 
women in New London, Conn, eharteieil m 1911 
by the State of Connecticut The eniollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was 563, distributed as fol- 
lows Freshmen, 174, sophomores, 141 , juniors, 
142; seiiiois, 106 The faculty numbeied 65 mem- 
bers The pioductive funds amounted to $1,100,- 
000, and the budget for the year, not including 
building operations, was more than $i>00,000 
There were 41,000 volumes in the library Dur- 
ing 1929 a new administrative building. Fanning 
Hall, was erected at a cost of $290,000 President, 
Katherine Blunt, Ph D , who succeeded Benjamin 
T Marshall, DD, as president in 1929 
CONNEBiS, WiriiAM .Tamfh American caji- 
italist, jniblisher, and politician, died Oct 5, 
1929, in Buflalo, N Y His common-school edu- 
cation ended at the age of 13, when he started to 
work on a steamboat He had lieen a freight con- 
tractor since 1885 and in 1888 he enteied the 
asphalt and stone-paving business In 1016 he 
organized the Great Ijakes Transit Corporation 
and bought all the railroad-operated steamships 
on the Gieat Jjakes In 1918 he bought and re- 
claimed 7000 acres of the Everglades in Florida 
and in 1924 built the Coniieis* Highway through 
them from tlie Atlantic to the gulf His interest 
in publishing began when he became proprietor 
of the Buffalo Enquirer in 1895 and of the Buf- 
falo Courier in 1897, He was a political leader in 
the Democratic paity of New Yoik, holding the 
chairmanship of the Democratic State (Jommittee 
from 1906 to 1910 Mr Conneis was also a philan- 
thropist, establishing in 1925 the Conneis’ 
Foundation, a fund of $1,000,000 for the relief of 
the poor in the city of Buffalo. 
CONSEBVATION. Sec Forestry 
CONBTANTINOELE. See Turkey. 
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CONSTJMEBS’ SOCIETIES. See Ck)OPEBA< 
TION. 

GOOFES, Henry Ernest American lawyer 
and stateBnian, died May 15, 1920, in Long Beach, 
Calif. He was born in New Albany, Ind., Aug. 28, 
1857, and was graduated from Boston University 
Tn 1878 he was admitted to the bar in Suffolk 
Co, Mass, and in 1890 established practice in 
Honolulu He was chairman of the committee of 
safety during the Hawaiian Revolution, Jan 
14-17, 1893, and on January 17 read a proclama- 
tion abrogating monarchial government and es- 
tablishing piovisional government in the Ha- 
waiian Islands From Januaiy to March, 1893, 
he was a member of the advisory council of the 
jirovisional government He was ^udge of the first 
circuit court, 180.3-95, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, 1895-99, and in 1898, acting President ot 
the Republic of Hawaii He was also Minister of 
Public Instiiietion fiorri June, 1806-March, 1899, 
Attoi ncy-Geiieral of Hawaii, 1899-1900, when he 
also was piesident of the board of health He 
was appointed the first Secretary of the Hawaiian 
Territoiy in 1900, when he practiced law after 
his retirement from public hie 
GObFEBATION. The outstanding eient in 
the coojierative movement in the United States 
during the ycai was the ci cation of the Federal 
Farm Board as a result of the campaign pk^lges 
made by President Hoover in the presidential 
election contest of 1928 Before the year was over, 
the Federal Farm Boaid bad alrend> succeeded 
in organising centraliriiig agencies iii three of 
the great agricultural staples of the couiitiy, vis , 
wheat, wool, and cotton \ecordingh, there ih 

f resented in detail the plans of the Fedeial 
'arm Boaid, and also .in outline of the proposed 
fiinetions of the three a gi i cultural corjiorations 
Other mutters discussed are the international 
status of cooperatives, the credit union and build- 
ing and loan association movements in the United 
States, and the coupciutne situation in Great 
Biituiii and Gnn.ida 

Federal I'arm Board The special spring ses- 
sion of the Sevcnty-fii st Congress created a Fed- 
eral Farm Board for the following purposes To 
promote the raerchandiMiig of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, to 
piotect and contiol the inoeosses of the maiket 
mg of agricultural coiumodities through the min- 
imizing of sjicculation .ind the checking of waste- 
ful methods of distribution, and to encourage 
tbc creation of pioduecis’ .issucKitions, oi ciMiper- 
atives, by controlling sui pluses in agncultuial 
commodities, through oi dei ly production and dis- 
tribution Among its other major functions were 
the lollowing the Bouid was to Ik> ciincerned 
with the jirumotioii of education in the principles 
and practices of cooperative marketing, and also 
with the invcatignt Mig of conditions of overpio- 
duction, CHi>ecuillj with an eye toward checking 
Bwh 

The act eieated a revolving fund of $500.- 
000,000 with which the Boaid was authoiized to 
make loans to cooperative associations for the 
purpose of n<>si-<ting them in the merchandising 
of their l■lll•modltll>•, for the construction, pur- 
chase, or listing of marketing facilities, or pre- 
paring, handling, and storing agricultural com- 
modities, for the ioimatioii of eleai mg house 
associations, and for educating the producers in 
the use of cobpeiative maiketmg No loan might 
be granted foi aii amount of more than 80 per 
cent of the value of the facilities to be constructed 


or purchased. Such loans were to be repaid over a 
perW of not more than 20 years The Board, too, 
might enter into agreements for the purpose of 
insuring cooperative associations against loss as 
a result of a decline in prices Another impoi- 
tant provision of the law was that the Bnaid 
might recognize the creation of “stabilization eoi- 
porations” if marketing conditions required it 

Chairman Alexander Legge, former president of 
the International Harvester Com])anv, who was 
appointed by President Hoover to the head of 
the Federal Farm Board, m a speech before the 
American Institute of Cobperation at Baton 
Rouge Ia , tlulv 30. declared that the inajor policy 
of his Board would he the expansion and strength- 
ening of the cooperative movement He refused to 
consider that the purpose of his ageiiev was the 
handling of merchandise purely Rather, its func- 
tion lay m the creation of a iong-time construc- 
tive programme with the end in view of stabilizing 
agricultural production and distribution Annthoi 
policy was to be the formation of large-scale 
central cooperative organizations Chairman 
Legge assured the farmers that these large oi- 
ganizations would m no way endanger the evist- 
enee of the smaller local associations He said 
“On the contrary, such agencies w'ould help tu 
build up and improve the condition of each and 
eveiy WMipcrative organization now m existence “ 

The first loan made by the Fedcial Farm Board 
was one ot $.300,090 to the Florida United 
Growers for the purpose of equipping ceitam cit- 
lus-packing plants with heating facilities, in or- 
der that these producers might meet government 
regulations in controlling the Mediteiraneau 
frnit-fly pest This loan was regauled as an enici- 
geiiey measure 

As a result of the Federal Farm Board's en- 
couragement, there W'lis formed in October tiio 
Fuimers* National Gram Gnipoiation, a wheat- 
growers’ cooperative group with facilities for the 
lending of $100,900,000 to Stale coopeiatives to 
help the wheat groweis of the cuuiitiy in the or- 
deily nmiketiiig of their irop-. The niethod of 
operation of the corporation was succinctly siiin- 
marizeil by Mr Legge in the following statement 

There is s grain coopoiative in cvli\ wheat state 
It it> open to the membership of every wheat faimcr 
The fainier may join, ship his wrheat tu a designated 
concentration point, where it will be graded and 
cleansed, and draw hib advance The cooperative wriU 
market the wheat in an oiderly fashion through the 
year and will settle with the fanner on the basis of the 
ilnal price obtained 

Tile Board is confident that, consideiing the sound 
ness of underljing condilions which affect the price of 
wheat, the plan ilebciibed above furnishes a completely 
safe basis for making loans from the Board’s revolving 
fund The Board idaces no limit on the iimnunt avail- 
able for the puipose and, if uecessan, the Boaid will 
also ask Congress to appropriate more 

Requests for facility loans should be taken up through 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corjioratioii 

The second such corporation cicatcd wa<i the 
National Wool Maiketiug Association, with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000 The association 
was to be owned and couirolled by the stockhold- 
ing member agencies tliioughoui the United 
States. Money was to be loancil on unsold wool 
and inohaii , new inaiketing associations were to 
be set up in those districts not being solved by 
groweis’ cooperatives, a sales agency was to be 
created for the puipose oi making diicct sales 
to the mills, research and publicity were to be 
carried on in the inteiests of the runclieis 

In December, the thud such agency was an- 
nounced by the Federal Farm Board This was to 
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be the American Cotton Growers’ Exebanfe, capi- operation with the Federal Farm Board and with 
talired at $30,000,000 it was expected that this the Cooperative Marketing division of the De- 
would be the largest cooperative group in the partment of Agriculture. At the conclusion of the 
world and that it would, in time, market the sessions of the Institute, it was declared that 
whole cotton crop of the country The corpora- the National Chamber was going to start with 
tion will be empowered to provide central market- an initial membership of 2,000,000 farmers and 
ing facilities and sales services, to buy cotton that there was every reason to expect another 
from its stockholders (the cooperatives) and from 2,000,000 members in the near future Leadeis 
outsiders , to deal in cottonseed ; to manufacture in the movement saw in the creation of this na- 
cotton products ; to lease, buy, or construct ware- tional chamber the launching of the greatest co- 
lioubes and gins wheie such facilities cannot be operative movement in tlie history of agricultural 
reasonably provided by local associations; to con- pioduction in the United States 
duct research, publicity, and educational work in Intbunational Status The Monthln Labor 
the interests of and among the cotton growers of Revvev> for October, 1929, published an important 
the country Other administrative plans will pro- summary of the status of consumeis’ coopera- 
vide for the establishment of two marketing tives in 28 countries of the world. As indicated in 
branches for short and loii^ staple cotton. The the accompanying table, in a total population 
cotton belt is to be divided into four grand divi- of more than 611,000,000 persons, there were to 
sions the Southeast, made up of North Caro- be found 34,000,000 members of cooperative so- 
liiia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the cieties, making a ratio of 5 66 per cent The 
Mississippi Valley, made up of Mississippi, largest number of societies was to be found in 
Jjouisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Tennessee, Russia where almost 16,000,000 persons, or 11 
the Southwest, made up of Oklahoma and East per cent of the total population, weic membcis 
Texas, the Far West, made up of West Texas of cooperative societies. Cooperative sales of more 
(irrigated portion), New Mexico, Arizona, and than $100,000,000 annually are reached in 
California. France, Germany, and Great Britain. In Russia, 

Amebxcait Institute op Cooperation At the it was reported that the total sales by the co- 
mceting of the American Institute of Codpera- operative societies was $2,810,000,000 In Fin- 
tion, held at Baton Rouge, La , July 29 to August land, almost one-cighth of the population be- 
6, tlic chief measure discussed was the creation longed to cooperative societies In Great Britain, 
of a Chamber of Agricultural Cooperatives for Hungary, Russia, and Switzerland, coopeiative 
the purpose of combining the members of all membeiship made up 10 per (‘ciit of the total 
agricultural cooperatives into a single body This population It is to be noted, on the other hand, 
movement had been under way for more than a that in Australia, Canada, Spain, United States, 
year, when a committee was appointed to study and Jugoslavia, codpcratois numbeied less than 
the feasibility of such a national organization. 1 per cent. Wi^ respect to the figuies cited for 
According to the cliairman of the Institute, it the United States, a correction must, howe\ei, 
was planned that the central organization should be made. The 77,826 persons listed as belonging 
be comparable to the United States Chamber of to cooperative societies include only meinheibhip 
Commerce and to the American Fedeiation of in those organizations afhliated with the Central 
Labor. One of its chief functions would be co- Educational Union. An independent survey made 

MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF OONSUMRBS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

IN 1928 

[Gonversions into U S currency on basis of S^iss franc = 19 8 cents] 

Number 

of eon- Cooperative mem&ereAip Annual salea 

aumera’ Per cent Aver- 


Country 

Population of 

cooper- 

Number of 

of total 


age per 


country 

ottve 

membera 

papula- 

Amount 

mem- 



aocxetxea 


turn 


her 

Austraha 

6,540,788 

55 

55,752 

0 85 

$ 18,208,032 

$327 

Austria 

6,534,481 

175 

342,069 

6 28 

22,241,154 

65 

Belgium . 

7,465,782 

110 

420,282 

5 63 

26,263,656 

62 

Bulgaria 

6,483,125 

69 

61,767 

1 13 

8,252,762 

58 

Canada 

9,364,200 

25 

8,914 

10 

4,486,032 

603 

Csechoslovalua 

18,612,006 

1,068 

776,617 

6.70 

65,076,005 

71 

Denmark 

3,434,665 

1,785 

321,600 

9 86 

68,806,003 

214 

Estonia 

1,107,069 

267 

69,064 

6 24 

7,453,370 

108 

Finland 

3,264,807 

6d5 

411,716 

12 24 

71,341,765 

173 

France 

40,743,861 

3,388 

2,212,182 

6 43 

129,862,940 

59 

Germany 

68,180,619 

1,361 

3,685,645 

5 83 

260,294,284 

68 

Great Britain and 







Ireland 

47,148,834 

1,267 

6,679,038 

1183 

973,786,461 

175 

Hungary 

7,984,558 

1,763 

855,744 

10 72 

24,777,104 

29 

Iceland 

94,690 

38 

7,082 

7 48 

2.866,891 

406 

Italy 

38,766,576 

8,383 

826,845 

2 13 

84,876,561 

103 

•Tugoslavia 

11,996,791 

175 

86,266 

72 

6,159.813 

71 

Latvia 

1,844,806 

802 

54,476 

2 95 

4,637,433 

83 

Lithuania 

2,115,566 

318 

87,641 

1.78 

2,060,317 

54 

Netherlands 

6,866,314 

227 

202,964 

2 96 

22,485,276 

111 

Norway 

2,649,775 

439 

100,438 

3 79 

26,580.084 

265 

Poland 

27,176,717 

2,658 

671,807 

2 47 

25,792,695 

38 

Portugal . 

5,621,977 

180 

86,672 

1 62 

5,297,445 

62 

Rumania 

16,262,177 

2,570 

804,427 

1 87 

10,627,004 

35 

Russia 

145,493,000 

28,616 

16,991,000 

10 99 

2,810,783,884 

176 

Spain 

21,388,881 

188 

26,821 

13 

5,600,216 

209 

Sweden . . 

5,904,489 

824 

865,894 

6 20 

76,891.377 

210 

Switzerland 

3,380,820 

826 

875,207 

11.10 

61,062,418 

163 

United States 

105,710,620 

155 

77,826 

.07 

15.025.629 

193 

Total . .. 

611,174,818 

62,707 

84,018,895 

6.66 

$4,816,424,500 

$142 
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by the Buieau of Labor Statistics in 1925 es- 
timated that membership m consumers’ coopera- 
tives in this countiy had reached a total of 500,- 
000 jicisoiis 

CBEaiiT-UMON Movement Tlio Yeah Book has 
referred before to the important rule played by 
the eredit-uniun movement in tlie hmtory of the 
cooperatives in the United States During the 
year 1928, 308 new credit unions made their ap- 
pearance These were located by States as fol- 
lows 


Number 


Number 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

('ahfornia 

District of Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

low a 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massnrhusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


41 Nebraska 
1 New Hampshire 
12 New Jersey 
1 New York 
20 North Carolina 
30 Ohio 

16 Oklahoma 

17 Oregon 

4 Ilhodc Island 
3 Tennessee 
1 Utah 
35 . 


31 Wisconsin 
24 Total 


7 

14 

23 

2 

1 

3 

3 


17 

4 

_7 

J68 


T ' " ’ . ' a result of the activities of the 
' I ■ National Extension Bureau, the 

\atioiial Seivice Release Coiiiioil of the Post 
Office Department and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
loud Cleiks. the credit movement has become a 
permanent fixture in eoopeiative-soeietv histoiv 
Fiom Oct 1, 1927, to Dee 31, 1028, the 
number of cieilit unions among emplovees in the 
postal seivice inci eased from 83 to 190 a gam 
of 107 Dutiiig the same ])eriod, the membeiship 
lose from 10,257 to 25,307, the assets inei easing 
fiom $1,001,535 to $1,770,952, and the loans 
gi anted nearly doubling fiom $3,183,800 to 
$0 .320,730 

Br iLDiMi AND Loan Associations The United 
States League of Ixioal Building and l^aii Asso- 
ciations reported that the year 1028 showed an 
incicase in the number of associations eieated, 
si/e of mcnibeisliip, and amount of business tiaiis- 
aeted For the previous five years, it was stated 
that the building and loan associations of the 
country had been maintaining an annual increase 
in assets of moie than >$800,000,000 In 1928 
there were 12,000 associations in the country w ith 
a total membership of 11,995,005 This was an 
ineiease of 0.')0,044 mernbeis over the year 1927 
Assets 111 1928 totaled $8,010,034,327, an increase 
of $850,827,788 over the pi e\ ions yeai In 1928 
mortgage loans totaled .$7,3.30,124,- 

1.54, an ineroase oi .pT.ii, 305,735 over 1027 
States in which building and loan associations 
had assets of more than a quarter billion dollars 
in 1028 were the following California (,$207,- 
000,000), Illinois ($420,000,000); Indiana 
($208,000,000), Massachusetts ($510,000,000); 
New .Tersey ($1,032,000,000) , New York ($401,- 
000,000), Ohio ($1,237,000,000), Fennsvlvania 
($1,340,000,000), Wisconsin ($251,000,000). 

Fabmebh* Cooperatives A study made by the 
1 1 S Department of Labor showed that in 1925 
nearly onc-half of the 10,803 farmcis* organua- 
tions ill the country weie doing cooperative pur- 
chasing for their members. The classes of ai tides 
jiui chased included fuel, containers, seeds, ferti- 
lizers, building mateiials, implements, and haid- 
ware. In 1927 fanners’ coopeiatives purchased 
for Uicir members goods valued at $300,000,000 


Eight such associations were doing an annual 
cooperative purchasing business ot more than 
$1,000,000 each, and Wo of them handled an- 
iiuallv $10,000,000 w'oith of business apiece 
Finland This eountrv, winch is largely agri- 
cultural in its activity, in 1029 was probably 
more closely oigaiiized on (ooperative lines than 
any other nation in the world Membership in 
cooperative societies totals 000,000 persons, ot 
approximately one cooperator for every six in- 
habitants of the country In more than one-half 
of the Finnish Communes, one family out of every 
two, and in 10 pei cent of the Communes, all the 
families belong to coopeiative societies The larg- 
est coopeiatives’ groups aie the consiiuiers oi- 
gaui/ations, the dames, and the .il'I mlhiiiil 
Cl edit sfK'ieties Other societies include corn mills, 
sawmills, eleciiic ]ioivei societies, jieat societies, 
fishing societies, livcstoik gioups, bakciies, con- 
struction III ms, farms’ supply association, telc- 
]»honc companies, calcs and restaurants The con- 
sumeis* oigaiii/atioiis arc the must impoitant 
single group in the couiiti v having fiv e times as 
many membcis as the ciedit groups They have 
a total of a million and a half eoopeiators 
Great Britain This couiiti v, which continues 
to 1 k‘ the seat of one of the gieatest ecmperative 
movements in the woild, reported eoiisidciahle 
piogiess The figiiies oollc*ctod by the Ministry 
of I^hor for the year 1027 show' an increase in 
membership of 30*2,000, or 7 00 per cent, an ni- 
eiease in capital of £7,704.000, or 5 per cent, 
and an increase in business of £28,300,000, or 10 
jier cent Duiiiig the yeais 1025-26-27, the con- 
sumers’ cooperative inov'cmcnt gained nearly 
000,000 members This met ease is attributed 
largely to intensive membershr n* fn « ad- 
vertising, and the adoption of • ■, 'i.i by 

many oi the societies ’J'he table that follows 
shows comparative data for 1026 and 1927 

(IBOWTH OF COOPERATION, GREAT BRITAIN 
iaJl*-37 


Number 

1,318 

Membership 

5,129,000 

RbIdb 

$894,560,643 

Copitfll 

$5,11,358,535 

Value of KoodB niun 
ufactur^ 

$160,353,837 

Dividends on sales 
Wholesale societies 
Number 

2 

AfTiliated societies 

2,014 

Rales 

$447,806,478 

Capital 

Value of goods man 
ufactured 

$210,816,780 

$165,522,688 

Workers’ societies 
Number 

87 

Membership 

20,293 

Soles 

$15,572,800 

$7,445,746 

Capital 

Value of goods man 
ufactured 

$14,017,306 

All tvpes 

Number 

1,473 

Membership 

5,177,000 

Sales 

$1,378,192,800 

Net surplus 

$112,805,470 


1,314 

5,520,000 


$87,499,670 


2 

2.007 


89 

29,658 

$17,509,667 

$9,976,325 

$16,646,433 

1,472 

5,569,000 


It IS interesting to record the progress of the 
eoojierative movement in Gieat Britain in the 
period following the War. In 1913 theie were 
2,878,648 members of cooi>erative societies, in 
1926, there were .5,186,728 members. Cooperative 
members and their families form from 40 to 45 
per cent of the total population of Great Biitain 
and from 45 to 50 per cent of the Scottish popu- 
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lation During the post-war period, theie was o 
marked tendency towaid the cieatinn of larger 
societies Tn 1914 the largest retail society 
(I^eds) had a membership of 47,907 By the end 
of 1026, the largest society (London) had 177,- 
339 members The Eoyal Arsenal at Woolwich 
and the Birmingham Society had 140,088 and 
106,093 members, respectively The trading oper- 
tions of the retail societies are not confined to 
the distribution trades purely 'J’here are societies 
that are engaged in hair-dressing, painting, as 
well as productive enterprise It is to be noted 
however, that 80 per cent of the total business 
of the British cooperatives is to be found in the 
sale of foodstuffs The sale of coal by 1 920, how- 
ever, alieudy amounted to 7 8 per cent of the 
total Kvpeits noted a decline in the average siilcs 
per member since 1013 In the earlier year, the 
average sale was (at 1913 values) $141 02, while 
in 1926 it was $103 17 The following cyplann- 
tions wore advanced the decreased purchasing 
pow'er of the membership, due to unemployment 
and underemployment, the establishment of mem- 
bership on the basis of families, the develop- 
ment of service departments; and inei eased eom 
petition from pri\ate enterprise These eoliimns 
have referred before to the opeiations of the 
wholesale societies There are three such organ- 
isations, VIZ, the (English) Codpeiatne Whole- 
sale Rnciety, the Scottish Cooperative AVholesale 
Society, and the Irish Agricultural "WholcHale 
Society The wide range of the English Society’s 
activities IS plainly indicated by the fnllowing 
It distributes foodi clothing, and furniture on a 
very large scale, it has increased steadily its 
business with agncultuial cooperative societies 
in the supply of agricultural products, it opei- 
ates a very large number of factories, mills, and 
workshops, and controls the marketing of its 
own manufactured products; it owns and oper- 
ates a coal mine, it operates a nuinliei of farms, 
it controls its own hanking department , it lias a 
large service department for the purpose of sell- 
ing seiMCCs to the cooperative movement, eg, 
auditing, health insiiiancc, anhitcctiiial hcrvue, 
building, solicitors’ department, etc The prodne 
tive enterprises of the English Society include 
2 biscuit works, .5 preserve works, 3 soap woiks, 
10 flour mills, 1 tobacco factory, 1 lard rcfliiciy, 
1 margaiine woiks, 1 oil and cake mill, 4 printing 
works, 1 rope mill, 1 colliery, 3 flannel mills, 1 
hosiery factory, 2 coisct factories, 4 shirt fac 
tones, 3 underclothing factones, 4 woolen fac 
tones, 4 weaving sheds, 6 clothing factories, 10 
boot and shoe woiks, 1 caiincr>, 4 labiiict facto- 
iics, 1 brush w'oiks, 1 non woiks, 1 bucket and 
fendei woiks, 1 tin-plate woiks, I paint and vai- 
nibh woiks, J pottery, a cycle and jewelry cstab- 
lislimcnt, and several farms 
Canada There were 30 cooperative societies 
affiliated with the Cooperative Union of Canada, 
an increase from 7 since 1923 In the earliei 
year, the membership was 4046 and by 1928 had 
grown to 10,300 Sales had increased fioin .$2,230,- 
000 to $5,397,000 These societies include nearly 
all the laigest and most successful consumers’ 
societies in the country. Their chief activities 
are the ’ ” ■ icerics, hardware, dry 

goods, ail •• The ages of the socie- 

ties range from 1 year and 2 months to 22 years 
and 6 months, the average being 10 years and 0 
months These 30 societies had a share capital of 
$680,671 and showed a net profit for the year 
of $342,750, of which patronage dividends 


totaled $252,976. None of the societies reported 
a loss on the trading for the year 1028 
Russia The consumers* ooiiperative mnvenieiit 
in this country in 1029 set up a fund for the pui- 
pose of carrying on a programme among women 
and children and for the instruction of inntheis 
111 child cure The money is raised on the basis 
of a deduction made fi oni net jiroflts and a certain 
percentage of the sales With this fund, iinrsenes, 
kiiidergarieiiSt and playgrounds were being estab- 
lished, as well as traveling health centies 

Canadian Wheat Pool The Canadian wheat 
pool, organized in 1923, was based upon the cieu- 
tion of an association among a grouji of Albeila 
wheat gtowcis who pledged theuibelves to deliver 
to the pool all their wheat crops for the next 
live years In two weeks after the creation of tlie 
association, 2.'>,000 farmcis had joined the pool, 
their combined acieage representing 43 jiei cent 
of the entile wheat acreage of the pioviiice Bc- 
foie 1924 was over, similar pools had been formed 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, these three being 
the pi an 1 C provinces of the Dominion. On July 
28, 1924, the three pools formed a central selling 
agency, the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Pro 
duccib, Jjtd 111 1929 the pool included 132,800 ot 
the wheat groweis of the three piairie piovniccs 
and 12,000 farineis in the pro\ince of Ontario, 
the total acreage served covering 16,190,000 acrcb 
In 1928 the jiool had a gross turnovei of $323,- 
000,000 and the nieiiibcrs of the pool delivered 
.*)] Si per cent of all the wheat marketed in Hest- 
ein Caiituhi As a result of the two cents’ toll paid 
by each farmer in the jiool, the oigaiii/aiioii W’as 
able to purebnse a largo nunibei ni clcxaini- In 
1929 it owned 1417 of the 4092 clevatois in the 
thioo prairie provinces The significance of tins 
jHHil can be understood when it is apfuociated 
that, though Canada pioduees only 12 per cent 
of the world’s wheat supply, it exports nearly 
twice as iiiiicli wheat us anj other country In 

1928, foi example, Canadian wheat contrihuted 
40 pci cent of all the wheat entering into iiitei- 
iiutional trade Of this, the pool controls not less 
than half In 1928 intei national trade in wheat 
totaled 828,000,000 bushels, ot w'hich the iiool’s 
total handlings wcic 222,000,000 

Roc \(.mcuj,ruBE, Hobtici'iiukf, loi Cobpcia- 
tive Association of i'luit Crowcis 
COOPEBITE. See Mineualooy 
COPPER The Ameiican copper industry in 

1929, according to the IT S Bureau of Mines, 
bioke many records Domestic withdrawals which 
had assumed lecoid breaking propoitioiis in the 
fall of 1928 continued at a high rate, and fur 
the year 1929 were higher than ever befoie, even 
tliaii during the war yeais Copper puces rose 
from a monthly average of 13 9 cents a jxiund in 
January, 1928, to 15 0 cents in December, and 
continued tlie rapid advance to a high of 23 775 
cents a pound, at refinery, Mar 23, 1929, where 
it held until April 5 From Apiil 5 to Apiil 1.5, 
the price dropped to 17 775 cents a iiounds, where 
it remained up to the end of the >eui Hcav'v 
demand followed by increased prices brought 
forth the highest smelter and refinery pioductioii 
on recoid The unusual demand in the fall of 1028 
drew heavily on stocks of refined copper and at 
the end ot the year only 114,000,000 pounds were 
in stock, while the largely increased production 
during that period made itself apparent in blister 
stocks which were larger than at the end of 1927. 
Production was sufficiently ahead of withdiawals 
in 1929 for stocks of refined copper to much more 
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than double during the year. Curtailed produc- 
tion at the mines and smelters during the last 
quarter of 1920 was apparent first in blister 
stocks again and these were estimated by pro- 
ducers to have increased only about 6 per cent 
The estimated smelter produrtion from domestic 
ores for December, 1020, as reported by the 
smelters, was 146,000,000 pounds, 25,000,000 
pounds lower than the average for the 1 1 months 
preceding 

Stabilization was the confessed goal of the 
copper iiidustiy, or at least that pait of it repre- 
sented by the large Amcncun-contiolled copper- 
mining companies that produce about 70 pet cent 
of the >^oild output fiom mines in the United 
States, Chile, Canada, and Mexico Foi the five 
yeais previous to 1020, the average puce of cop- 
per had been about 14 cents, and only the tre- 
mendous consuniiiig demand that was evident in 
the last months of 1028 and the first half of 
1020 made so coinpaiatively high a piiec as 18 
cents possible 

Students of the market \\ere divided on the 
cause of the slump in buying, but it seemed 
faiily certain that either the comparatively high 
price or the impending approach of the “indus- 
trial depression," nan responsible for it The 
curtailment that the big producers put into pi.ie- 
tiee was not attempted by smaller independent 
mines, which were only too glad to seize the op- 
jioitiinity to sell their pioduct at 18 cents a 
pound As a result, the jjcreentage of the total 
pioduced by tlie laige mines was deelimng at the 
end of the year, although the trend "was not 
maikcd 

AppioMinate pioduetion in 1028 and in 1020, 
by shoit tons, for the several iiiipoitant coun- 
tiies 18 given herewith Estimates are hash'd t»n 
figures published b,v the Ameiiean llureaii of 
Metal Statistics and Kngmcatng and Mtnirg 
Journal 


WORLD PRODUCTION OP COPPER 


Countrii 

2928 

2929 

Unitod States 

896,000 

1,011 000 

Chilo 

Jig 500 

J .50,000 

Africa 

141,000 

150.000 

Canada 

96,500 

120,000 

Japan 

7.1,000 

82,000 

Mexico 

72,600 

88,000 

Peru 

58,000 

59,000 

Others 

227,000 

276,000 

Total 

1,88 J ,600 

2,136,000 


The smelter production of cojiper from domestic 
ores in 1020, as dotei mined by the Buieau of 
Mines fioni reports of the smelters showing 
actual production for 11 months and estimated 
production for Decenilier, was 2,030,000,000 
pounds, compared with 1,820,000,000 pounds in 
1028 The 1020 production was 11 per cent higher 
than that of 1028, and was the largest production 
on record The estimated smelter production from 
domestic ores for December, an leported by the 
smelters, was 140,000,000 pounds, which is 25,- 
000,000 pounds lower than the average for the 
11 months preceding and compared with an es- 
timate of 170,000,000 pounds for December, 1928 
The production of new refined copper from 
domestic sources, determined in the same manner 
us smelter production, was about 2,022,000,000 
pounds, compared with 1,702,000,000 pounds in 
1928 In 1920 the production of new refined 
copper from domestic and foreign sources 


amounted to about 2,772,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 2,488,000,000 pounds in 1028, an in- 
crease of 284,000,000 pounds, or 11 pei cent The 
production of secondary copper by primary re- 
fineries increased from 232,000,000 pounds to 
about 308,000,000 pounds in 1020, or 70,000,000 
pounds, so that the total primary and secondary 
output of copper by the refineries was 13 per cent 
higher in 1020 than in 1208, being about 3,080.- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 2,720,000,000 
pounds 

COPPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 
tons] 



1928 

2929 • 

Eastern States 

. . 14,780 

16,600 

Southeastern Mibsouri 

ii { 

Michigan 

Western States 

89,221 

92,500 

Arizona 

366,138 

416,800 

California 

12,575 

16,600 

Colorado 

. 4,297 

4,200 

Idaho 

1,036 

2,400 

Montana 

124,1.11 

149, 100 

Nevada 

79,4 J 8 

66,000 

New Mexico 

44,927 

50,000 

Oregon 

179 

400 

Texas 

224 

200 

Utah 

146,618 

160,100 

Washington 

589 

600 

Wyoming 

1 


Alaska ^ 

20,711 

20,200 

Total 

901,898 

995,900 


^Rstimated 

^Figures obtained from the Geological Survey, De 
partmunt of the Interior 


The imports of unmanufaetiired copper during 
1020, according to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commen'c, amounted to 074,232,305 
pounds, a monthiv rate of 81,000,000. compared 
with 787,083,840 for 1928, a monthly rate of 

06.000. 000 The total increase of approximately 

187.000. 000 pounds is equivalent to about 25 
per cent 

Exports of metallic copper during 1929 
amounted to 002,804,010 pounds, compared with 
1,121,180,040 in 1028 Expoits for the last two 
months averaged about 57,000,000, as compared 
with an average of about 88,000.000 pounds for 
the first 10 months Of the individual countries, 
the United Kingdom received about 104,671,328 
pounds of refined copper in ingots, bars, rods, 
and othei forms, during the first 11 months 
Germany was next, with 108,.>3 1,023 pounds 
dining the same period, and France was third, 
with 11,488,031 pounds As can be seen by com- 
))aiiug the imports with expoits, for the first 
time in many years, the United States had only 
a small exiiortable surplus and, in fact, during 
the last few months of the >car, that country was 
actually importing more unmanufactured copper 
than it was exporting refined copper As is 
shown in the table on page 218, domestic produc- 
tion was only 173,000,000 imjuiuIs gi cater than do- 
mestic consumption Iiiasmueli as during the year 
about 151,000,000 pounds vvcie added to the re- 
finery stocks, the exportable surjilus of domestic 
copper amounted to onlv 22,000,000 pounds 

Heilneries report that at the end of 1929 ap- 
proximately 265,000,000 pounds of refined copper 
would be in stock, considerably more than double 
the 114,000,000 jiounds at the end of 1928 It was 
estimated that stocks of blister copper at the 
smelters, in transit to refineries, and at rcfinciies, 
and materials in process of icfining would bo 
about 443,000,000 pounds in December 31, com- 
pared with 423,000,000 pounds at the end of 
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NKW REPINED COPPER WITHDRAWN PROM 
TOTAL YEAR’S SUPPLY ON DOMESTIC AC 
COUNT, 1928-1029. IN POUNDS 


1928 1920 


Refinery production of new 
copper from domestic 
sources 

Refinery production of new 
copper from foreign 
sources 

Imports of refined copper 
(December, 1929, esti- 
mated) 

Stocicii of new refined cop- 
I>eT on January 1 


Exports of refined copper 
(ingots, bars, rods, or 
othei torms) (Decern 
ber, 1929, estimated) 
Stocks December 21 


Total withdrawn on do- 
mestic account 


1.792.000. 000 2,022,000,000 

696.000. 000 750,000,000 

85,000,000 128,000,000 

171.000. 000 114.000,000 

2.744.000. 000 3.014.000,000 

1.021.000. 000 900,000,000 

114.000. 000 265,000,000 

1.135.000. 000 1,165,000,000 

1.009.000. 000 1,849,000,000 


1028, an lucieaso of 20,000 poiiiidfl Tlieicfoie, 
fin increasa of 171,000,000 ]iound8 in total smelter 
and refineiy Rtocks was indicated 

The quantity of new lefined copper withdrawn 
on domestic account dm mg the year Avas aliout 
1,849,000,000 pounds, oomjiured with 1,009,000.- 
000 pounds in 1928, an inciease of 240,000,000 
pounds, oi m*aily l,“i per cent, and was the high- 
est e\er leioided The method of calculating do- 
mestic withdiawalb is shoun in the at company - 
ing table 

For s<‘veral yinrs, although its copper nio- 
diiction had been increasing, the relative impor- 
tance ot United States mines was deci casing Jn 
1924 the United States mines piodueed 5r» ]»ei 
eeiit of the world total, iii 1928 only 45 per cent, 
altl • null actual pioductioii was 00,000 tons 
liighci liie glowing impoitaiiee of the large 
Ainei icau-owned mines in Chile, the llelgiau 
Congo Company, Katanga, and scattcied pro- 
duLcis in Canada and Euiope had tended to 
push the Aniein'iiii properties into the back- 
giound It was extremely interesting to note, 
theicfoie, that United States mines inei eased 
their production of copjier 11 5,000 tons, and 
then shaic of the woihl total, 1 {ler cent to 4b 
lM‘i cent 111 1929 A continuation of this iipwaid 
trend appeared unlikely, however Nut only had 
the Chilean mines a vast excess capacity, but, in 
addition, within four ^euis, drilling had indi- 
cated the exisienee of* six large copper mines 
111 Northern llhodesia The grade of the ore was 
comparatively high, about 4 per <'cnt cojiper on 
the average, eomjiaied wrtli about 1 5 per cent 
at the large American mines, and the tonnages 
available are enormous About 000,000,000 tons 
of ore had been indicated by the end of 1929 

]*roduction from the first *of these mines was 
to start in 19.31 By 1935 they were expected to 
be pioduciiig .350,000 tons of copper annually 
But, although South America and Africa prob- 
ably would sujiply the inci eases m future de- 
mand, the mines of the United States were far 
from exhaustion and their importance, though 
diminished, will he coiisideruhle for many gen- 
erations to come. 

See also Metallurgy. 

COFYBIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal 
year 1928-29, according to the report of the 
United States Register of Copyrights, numbered 
161,959, as compared with 193,914 for the pre- 


ceding year. Of these, 57, ((14 were classed as 
books, but included ]^amphlets, leaflets, and con- 
tributions to periodicals, those printed in the 
United States numbering 52,280, those printed 
abroad in a foreign language, 3868, while the re- 
mainder, 1466, were English book«i reiri-tereil for 
ad tntenm copyright The chief chi'-i-» oi ilie re- 
maining registrations, in the order of numerical 
iinportanee, were Peiiodicals, 44,161 numbets, 
musical compositions, 27,023, prints and picto- 
rial illustrations, 9873, photographs, 4850; dra- 
matic or dramatico-musical compositions, 4594, 
woiks of art, including models or designs, 2846, 
maps, 2232, drawings or plastic woiks of a 
scientific 01 technical character, 1511, motion- 
picture photoplays 1087, and motion pictures 
not photoplays, 1232 The renewals nuiiilicred 
4948, as compared with 5447 in tlie preced- 
ing year The fees paid during the year u mounted 
to $308,993 The total uumbei of uitiules de- 
posited during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, was 264,204 

The gross receipts of the Register’s office for 
the fiscal year were $322,135, the total expendi- 
ture for salaries, $224,905, and foi supplies, 
$1611 The year’s business showed a substantial 
incieasc over that of 1928, which was the laigest 
in the history of the office up to tliat time 

Copyright legislation was enacted, May, 23, 
1928, to inciease the copyright fee for rcgistiu- 
tion of all published works to $2. This fee was 
formerly $1 The fee for an unpublished woik 
remains at $1 Fees for most other eopj right serv - 
ices have been correspondingly inci eased One 
eop;y right proclamation was issued ^ ■ f’ i 

year, namely, in behalf of citi/ens • ' i i* . 
Dec. 15, 1928, including pioteetion witli resjieei 
to the nicehaiiioal rcpioduction of music, uiulei 
Sec 1 (c) of the Copy light Act of 1909 

COBINTH, Fxc'avations Act See Arcjia*- 

OI OGV 

COBN. The pioduetioii of coin in 1929 of 15 
couiiti res repoi ting to the luternatioiial Institute 
of Agrieultuie, Rome, was ebtimatud at 3,207,- 

911.000 bushels, as compaied with .3,190,189,000 
bushels m 1928 This yield was only slightly un- 
dci tlic average yield for the five ycarb 1923-27 
The total (uin area for thebe eouiitiics in 1929 
was lepoited ab 127,000,000 acres, which w'lis only 
0 4 pel cent below the aiea in 1928 and 0 8 pel 
cent above the average foi the fiveyuai pciiod 
The 1929 pioductioii in the moie ini]iuilaiit corn 
piodueiiig couiitiicb, not iiieludiiig the United 
States, was lepoited as follows Rumania, 240,- 

148.000 bushels, Jiigo-I.iv 1 1 160,742,000 biibhels, 
Ital^, a]ipioximaiely 8.3,000,000 bushels, Hun- 
gary, 76,610,000 bushels, Bulgaria, 36,069,000 
bushels, and Sp.iiii, 25,190,000 busliels The 
Soviet Republics in 1927, the last yeai foi which 
data aie available, produced 148,834,000 bushels 
Owing to a favoiiible ripening and hai vesting 
season, the Euiopean crop was leportcd as gener- 
ally good 111 quality Repuits foi the eiop ^eur 
1928-29 placed the produetioii of Aigciitina at 
2.32,000,000 bushels and of the Union of South 
Africa at 65,941,000 bushels 

For the five yeais 1921-2.5, the average annual 
yield of Brazil was 177,338,000 bushels, of 
Mexico, 84,406,000 busliels , and of Egypt, ((9,096,- 
000 bushels Canada in 1929, according to es- 
timates, produced 5,053,000 bushels on 152,000 
acres, which represented a recovery of more than 
9 jier cent iii acreage over the preceding year but 
still left the production only a little over half 
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of what it was before the coming of the corn borer. 

Ill the United States the production of corn 
for all purposes in 1929, as estimated by the De< 
partment of Agriculture, was 2,622,180,000 
bushels, which was 7 per cent less than the 
Cl op of 2,818,901,000 bushels in 1028 and 4.0 
per cent below the average production of 2,747,- 
000,000 bushels for five years 1023-27 The 1920 
aica in corn, 08,018,000 acies, was 2 0 pur cent 
less than in 1020 and 2 8 per cent less than the 
average acreage fiom 1923 to 1027 The average 
yield pci acre m 1020, 26 8 bushels, was 4 3 per 
cent below the 1028 yield of 28 bushels and 3 0 
per cent below the ten-year ai erage yield of 27 8 
bushels 

The December 1 farm priee was estimated at 
78 I cents per bushel as compared with 75 2 cents 
per bushel on Dec. 1, 1928. On this basis the total 
farm value of the 1020 crop was $2,048,134,000 
ui about 3 })ei cent less than the value of the 
1028 crop of $2,119,040,000. In 1920 the corn 
Cl op of the East North Central States was 14 per 
cent smaller than in 1928, while the West North 
Ceiiti al States showed a redyction of 8 4 per cent 
niid the Noith Atlantic States of about 0 per 
cent Tioduction m the Southern States indi- 
cated an inciease of 4 7 per cent and m the West- 
ei 11 States of 0 pei cent over that of the preced- 
ing ^ear The leading coiii-gi owing States and 
the cio})s pioduccd in 1020 wcie as follows m 
bushels Jowa, 4.17,700,000 bushels, Illinois, 311,- 
.OOO.OOO, Nebiuska, 237,744,000, Minnesota, 148,- 

8.15.000, Indiana, 131,908,000, Uliio, 128.407,- 
000, Mihbouii, 120,524,000, South Dakota, 
11 2,08.") 000, and Kaiibus, 100,802,000 No othei 
States lopoited yields of more than 100,000,000 
biishebi Tlie laigest aieas devoted to the ciop 
weie leported by the following States Iowa, 
11,202,000 a(res, Illinois, 0,. 570,000, Nebraska, 

8.037.000, Kuihuh, 0,034,000, Missouri, 0,200,- 

000, Te\ab, 4 722,000, Indiana, 4,483,000, South 
Dakota, 4,4()'b000. and Minnesota, 4,080,000 The 
lueiage }ield pel acie laiiged fioni 12 bushelH in 
.Montana to 40 hubhcls iii Iowa and Wisconsin, 
but the New England States repoited an a\eiage 
yield of 41 1 hiislielb Tin .ii« ,i„i f rni price per 
linshel on Dec. 1, 1029, a.i* » : 02 ernts m 

South Dakota to $1 .10 m Arizona This pi ice 
was a dollar oi moic in only hixtcen states 

A study made by the Do]iaitnicnt of Agiicul- 
tuic and based on rcpoits from 3700 farms in- 
dicated that the a\eiagc cost of pioducing ear 
coin ill the United States in 1028 w'as 73 cents 
pel liubhel l^ioductiuii costs reported for the six 
years 1023 to 1028 showed the annual cost of 
pioducing an ueic of coin varied from $22 05 in 
1 028 to .$24 05 111 1 027 and the cost ])er bushel 
lioin 08 cents in 1023 to 82 cents in 1024 For 
the eoiinliy as a whole, the a\eiage bu-hel costs 
ill 1020 and 1027 weie .*1 cents less than m 1928 
111 the South Cential States, the corn yields in 
1028 weie relatively luw^ and the cost of 02 
cents ])or bushel was *11 cents higher than in 1027 
In the West North Centrdl States, the busht*! 
(ust 111 1028 was 50 cents, iii the East Noith 
Cential Slates, 03 cents, and in the Western, 
South Atlantic, and Noith Atlantic States, it was 
82, 87, and 88 tents, rcsjicctivcly 

Accoidiiig to a lepoit also made by the Dc- 
])ui tincnt ol Agriculture, the pioductiun of com 
silage ill 1920 was Cbtimated at 20,008,g00 tons, 
or 5 3 per cent less than the 31,570,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1028. The area cut for silage lu 1029 
was 4,304,000 acres, as compaied with 4,251,000 


acres in 1028 and 4,530,000 aeies in 1927. The 
average yield of coin silage was placed at 0.95 
tons per acie in 1029, 7 43 tons in 1028, and 0 04 
tons in 1027. The com area utilized for hog- 
ging off, grazing, and foiagc in 1020 was 11,113,- 
000 acics, in 1928, 10,974,000 acics, and in 1027, 
11,010,000 acies Wisconsin in 1020 ranked first 
in silage pioduction, with 7,118,000 tons, followed 
by New Vurk, with 3,018,000 tons, Mmiicbota, 
with 2,814,000 tons, and Illinois, with 2,443,000 
tons Culifoinia and the New P ab. i ^'‘ates 
repotted the highest aveiage yiel ^ ■ i - .ic. pei 
acie foi the year 

The stocks of coin on faiiiis of the United 
States on Nov 1, 1029, weie leportcd at 70,803,- 
000 bushels, oi 2.7 ]>er cent of the total crop 
During the fiscal ycai ended June 30, 1020, the 
United States cxpoitcd 18,831,000 bushels of 
corn, 283,000 bands ot corn meal, 231,007,000 
pounds of cornstarch and com lloui, 115,677,000 
pounds of corn sxiup, and 323,000 pounds of cum 
oil The impoits duiiiig the same period amounted 
to 400,000 bushels, as ogamst 5,403,000 bushels 
duiing the preceding fiscal yeai 

No important changes in the Euiopeau corn- 
borer situation weic lecoided during the yeai 
and the natural spi cad of the insect by flight from 
20 to 30 miles was nomial Several outlying 
points of infestation wcie cleaned up in accord- 
ance with established piactice (see European 
com borer, under EiSTOMoiuGi, Economic) The 
National (3oru Huskcis eontest of 1020 was held 
at Platte City, Mo, November 15 and Walter 
Olson of Illinois, who won the cliainpionship last 
yeai, again led the field by husking 25 27 bushels 
111 80 minutes The lesiilts of the contest wcio 
broadcasted and motion pii hires of it wore taken 
A piize of $1000 donated by E Phillips of 
Oklahoma was announced for the 1030 contest 
COBN BOBER Sec Entomology, Economic 
CORNELL UNIVEBSITY A uoiisectai laii 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ithaca, N )i , founded in 180.5 Tlieie 
were 5500 students enrolled in the autumn ses- 
sion of 1920, distributed as follows Graduate 
school, 653, college of arts and sciences, 1050, 
law, 202, medicine, 244, architecture, 170, en- 
gineering, 059, veterinary medicine, 170, agricul- 
ture, 701 , home economics, 550 Of tlicbc stu- 
dents, 1378 weie women Foi the summer session, 
the legistratioii was 2415 The faculty, composed 
of 1100 membeis, hud 287 piofessuis, 204 assist- 
ant professors, 10 lecturers, 410 instructois, and 
240 assistants The piuductne funds on June 30, 
1920, were $22, 008, .528 The income applicable to 
cuneiit expenses of the fisial VTai was approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, including $2,075,000 of iStatc, 
and $382, .500 of Federal, ajipropi latious Gilts 
amounting to $4,427,172 wcic leceived in the ycui 
1028-20 The lands and buildings were valued at 
$10,581,000 and the equipment at $4,004,000 The 
libiary contained 785,000 volumes 

Gifts rei’cived during the year iiieluded 
$1,500,000 fiom Myron (’ Taylor for a now law 
school building, $2,780,000 fiom the estate of 
Payne Whitney for endowment of the medical 
college, and $(>8,000 from the estate of John Mc- 
Mullen for scholarships in « g V' . ' .y \ lounce- 
meiit was made that the Gc'.i al I i,,i .. ;• Poaid 
had offered substantial aid toward the establish- 
ment of a centre of research m biology designed 
to coordinate the w'oik of investigators in the 
physical and biological sciences An anonymous 
gift of $200,000 as the beginning of a $1,000,000 
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pension fund was also received, conditional on 
the raising of $800,000 from other sources 

Additions to the staff of professors included 
Henry W. Edgerton and Gustavus H Robinson 
in law, R. R Rosborough in classics, and Paul 
J. Weaver in music The faculty lost by death 
A C. Beal, professor of floriculture, and G R. 
Chamberlain, professor of drawing, and bj^ re- 
tirement Dr V. A Moore, dean of the veterinary 
college Prof. Edward L Thorndike of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, gave the Messen- 
ger lectures in the history of civilization The 
visiting lecturers in chemistry on the George 
Fisher Baker foundation were Prof F. M Jaeger 
of the University of Groningen and Prof George 
P Thomson of the University of Aberdeen 

The Balch Halls for Women were completed 
at a cost of $1,700,000, providing living quarters 
for 318 students A war memorial consisting of 
two 00-foot towers and a connecting cloister, all 
of them incorporated in the men's dormitory sys- 
tem, was brought almost to completion, together 
with three additional dormitory units affoiding 
quarters for 101 students Progress was made on 
a new building for which the State had appro- 
priated $1,100,000 to house the departments of 
plant science at the college of agriculture A new 
water-storage and filter system was installed for 
the supply of the campus. Announcement was 
made in March that the Lying-In Hospital had 
joined the New York Hospital-Gornell Medical 
College Association, and in June ground was 
broken for the association’s new medical centre 
at 68th Street and York Avenue, New York City 
President, Livingston Farrand, M D , LL D 

COBH FBODUCTS. Sec Chemistry, In- 
dustrial 

COSMIC BAYS. See Physics 

COSMOGONY. See Astronomy 

COSTA BICA, kds'ta rekfl. A republic of 
Central America lying between Nicaragua and 
Panama, and bounded by the Caribbean Sea on 
the east and the Pacific Ocean on the west 
Capital, San Jose 

Area and Population The area is estimated 
at 23,000 squaie miles. The population was 471,- 
524 at the 1927 census, as compared with 243,205 
at the census of 1892. The estimated population 
on Jan 1, 1928, was 480,326 

Jn 1927 tlie movement of population was: 
Births, 22,588, deaths, 10,687, marriages, 3769 
In the same year, the immigrants numbered 7975 
and the emigrants, 7274 The populations of 
the larger cities in 1928 were as follows. San 
Jos6, 61,459; Alajuela, 8611; Cartago, 16,261; 
Heredia, 10,763; Liberia, 7473, Lim6n, 15,690, 
and Puntarenas, 7848. 

Education Primary instruction is free and 
compulsory, and the elementary schools are under 
local councils, but subventioned by the central 
government. In 1927 there were 494 elementary 
schools ojien, with 1685 teachers and 46,248 pu- 
pils enrolled. The average attendance was 42,309. 
For secondary instruction, there are at San Jos4 
a lyceum for boys with 556 pupils and a college 
for girls with 478 pupils. The normal school at 
Heredia had 343 students There are two colleges 
located at Cartago and Alajuela. There arc also 
professional schools of pharmacy, law, medicine, 
and dentistry Expenditure on education m 1927 
was 3,684,967 eoloncs 

Production The chief occupation in the coun- 
try is agriculture, although there are large areas 
not yet cleared that contain valuable cabinet 


woods Coffee and bananas are the principal ag- 
ricultural products and normally comprise 50 
per cent and 33 per cent, respectively, of the 
country's exports Coffee is the predominant 
factor in Costa Rican economy. Coffee crops and 
prices were good in 1926 and 1927, normal in 

1928, and depressed in 1929. The 1929-30 crop, 
it 18 estimated, will show a 15 per cent increase 
over that for 1928-29. Coffee produced in 1927 
totaled 16,154 metric tons valued at $10,634,000, 
and bananas, 7,869,175 stems, valued at $5,891,- 
292 The volume of banana exports reached its 
peak in 1913 and has steadily decreased since 
that time, owing to the Panama disease and the 
abandonment ot exhausted lands Cacao produc- 
tion IB rapidly expanding, the value of exports in 
1928 being nearly double those foi the previous 
year Sugar, once of considerable value, is play- 
ing an ever decreasing rOlc Gold and silver min- 
ing also are important industries of the country, 
being carried on on the Pacific coast There are 
also dcjiORits of manganese ore near the Pacific 

Commerce The total foreign trade of Costa 
Rica for 1928 amounted to $37,528,.')50, of which 
$17,892,709 represented imports and $19,635,841 
expoits The favorable balance of trade was 
$1,743,132 The 1927 total trade was $34,369,117, 
of which $16,310,784 represented imports and 
$18,058,333, expoits Imports in 1928 increased 
by $1,581,925 over the prcMOus year and exports, 
by $1,577,508 

More than half of the total imports into Costa 
Rica in 1928, or $8,978,924, came from the 
United States, with Germany and the United 
Kingdom «■■, i >rts to the value of 

$2,858,866 . *7 ■», respectively In the 

same year, the United Kingdom was t'osta Rica's 
leading customer, taking moie than half ($10,- 
.540,690) of the total exports. Exports to the 
United States, mostly bananas, were valued at 
$6,028,558, and to Germany, at $1,885,458 The 
principal exports in 1928 were bananas, $5,492,- 
611, coffee, $12,379,558 ($10,611,179 in 1927), 
cacao, $1,024,544, and gold and silver, $267,855 
Principal imports in the same year weie auto- 
mobiles and accessories, cotton, silk, and wool 
manufactures, cuttle, cement, food pioducts, 
leather, petroleum, and zinc 

Finance. ITie revenues for 1928 totaled 33,318,- 
699 coloucs, which was 2,734,576 coloncs, or 11 
per cent, above the 1927 revenues and 5,818,699 
colones above the amount estimated in the budget. 
(One colon equals $0 25 ) Total expenditures 
amounted to 28,400,443 colones, leaving a bal- 
ance of 4,030,575 colones. Of the balance, 2,878,- 
392 represented the amount unspent of 3,000,000 
(Xilones intrusted to the Mortgage Credit Bank 
for the promotion of economic pi ogress The ex- 
]K>nditurcB were distributed as follows Educa- 
tion, 22 per cent, department of promotion, 18 3 
per cent, treasury department, 14 6 per cent, 
public safety, 9.54 per cent including 2 per cent 
for actual militaiy purposes. The circulation of 
currency issued by the International Bank and 
the Caja de Conversion, a i ■ ' . - ■ 'jredit fund, 
diminished fiom a total of J i " • ! - colones on 
Apr 27, 1928, to 22,025,450 colones on Apr. 22, 

1929. The public debt on Jan. 1, 1929, stood at 
83,605,000 colones ($20,901,000), of which 
$7,743,000 represented the American debt, 
£1,658,090, the British debt; and 6,648,000 
French francs, the French debt. The sum of 
$1,080,000 in bonds was held abroad for the elec- 
trification of the Pacific Railroad. 
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Communications. In 1927 there entered the 
ports of the Republic 696 ships of 1,321,637 tons, 
and 698 ships of 1,326,497 tons cleared The 
length of railways was 413 miles, of which 81 
miles were State owned. Electrification of the 
state-owned lines was expected to be completed 
in January, 1930 Air-mail service between 
Guatemala and Costa Rica was inaugurated Sept 
15, 1929. In 1926 there were 2174 miles of roads 
partially suitable for motor traffic In 1927 there 
were 2740 miles of telegraph wire and in 1926 
2173 telephone instruments were in use In 1927 
there were 1480 automobiles registered 

Government Tlie executive power is vested in 
the President who is elected for four yeais and 
who carries on his administration through seven 
secretaries of state appointed by him and re- 
sponsible to him, legislative power is in a cham- 
her of representatives, called the Constitutional 
Congress, with 43 deputies, elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years Voting for 
President, dejiuties, and municipal offieers is 
secret, direct, and free President in 1929, Gon- 
rdlcz Viquez, who was elected on Feb 12, 1928, 
for the term 1928-32 

Ristouv The year 1929 was comparatively un- 
eventful in Costa Rica Ravages of the banana 
blight, a new law passed August 12 increasing the 
export tax on bananas and restricting their cul- 
tivation, and the growing competition of new 
plantations in Panama combined to depresb 
further the banana industry On April 7, Presi- 
dent Vlqucz announced that Roberto Smith had 
been appointed Foreign Minister, . ' ■ 

Rafael Castro Quesada, who became ' 
the Interior At the same time, the congi e-moiiHl 
president, Arturio Volio, was named Miiiiotei oi 
Agriculture The Government indorsed the pio- 
posal of the President of Nicaragua that the 
loint inteiests of the five Central American le- 
puhlics be represented in each South American 
capital hy a single plenipotentiary Diplomatic 
relations with Panama, which were resumed in 
October, 1928, after being severed for seven 
vcaih, furthered duiing 1929 the reconcilatiou of 
these foimerly estranged lu'nrhbiMi 

COST OF LIVING. See STAnsTirs 

COTTON. The cotton crop of the United States 
for 1929 was estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on Dee 9, 1929, at 14,919,000 bales of 
500 pounds gioss weight, compared with 14,478,- 
000 in 1928, 12,955,000 in 1927, and 17,977,000 
in 1026 The yield of lint per acre was estimated 
to nier.nge nt 1.55 3 pounds, as compared with 
151 8 111 192S and 1.54 5 in 1927 Of 47, .569,000 
acres in cultivation .Tuly I, 3 3 per cent was 
abandoned, leaving 45,981,000 for harvest The 
estimated farm value of the lint was $1,225,032,- 
000 and of the cottonseed, $201,006,000, or a 
total of $1,426,128,100 for the eiop The 1028 
values were $1,301,706,000 for the lint and $233,- 

447.000 for the seed 

The woild’s supply of American cotton begin- 
ning the 1929-30 season was appi oximately the 
same as at the start of the previous season. An 
increase of slightly more than 400,000 bales in 
production was offset by a decrease of about 600,- 
000 bales in the carry-over, leaving a total supply 
of about 19,400,000 bales, compared with 19,- 

600.000 bales in the 1928-29 season 

The areas planted to cotton in 1929 in the im- 
portant cotton-producing countries of the world, 
excluding China, totaled 73,431,000 acres, or 0,3 


per cent more than in 1928 Estimated produc- 
tion in 1929 in important countries were United 
States, 14,919,000 bales, Egypt, 1,642,000, U. S. 
S R. (Russia), 1,325,000; Mexico, 2.35,000; 
Peru, 210,000; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 171,000, 
and Chosen (Koiea), 145,000 The WorWs Cot- 
ton Situation, an annual review by John A Todd, 
estimated (September, 1929) the United States 
1929-30 crop at 15,000,000 bales, or 55 per cent 
of the world’s total, India, 5,750,000, Egypt, 

1.700.000, U S S R (Russia), 1,. 500,000, China, 

1.750.000, and other countries, 2,.300,000, total- 
ing 29,200,000 bales, compared with a similar 
estimate of 27,890,000 for 1928-29 

The world’s production of commercial cotton 
in 1928 was estimated by the U S. Bureau of 
the Census at about 25,611,000 bales The Inter- 
national Institute of Agiiculture reported the 
principal cotton countries and their crops to in- 
clude the United States, with 14,478,000 bales, 
India (census estimate), 4,718,000, Egypt, 

1.628.000, and U S S R (Russia), 1,208,000. 
Other countries with noteworthy production 
were Mexico, 239,000, Peru, 200,000, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 142,000, and Chosen (Korea), 

150,000 bales The Bureau of the Census reported 
the 1928 crop of the United States to he 14,297,- 
000 bales, China 1,5.50,000, and Brazil 520,000 
bales. 

The cotton ciop of the United States for 1928, 
as reported by the Buieau of the Census, the 
estimated crop for 1929, and the quantity re- 
ported ginned to Dec 13, 1929, are shown in the 
accompanying table 


UNITED STATES COTTON CUOP 1928-29 


Statu 

Crop 1328 

Estimated 
Crop 1929 

Reported 

Qxnned 

December 


BOO lb 

BOO lb 

18, 1029 
Runmng 


hales 

balee 

bales 

United States 

14,296,649 

14,010,000 

13,461.630 

Alabama 

1,096,624 

1,335,000 

1,237,093 

Aruona 

14.'i,731 

156,000 

117,718 

Arkansas 

1,216,241 

1,400,000 

1,287,594 

Clahfornia 

171,042 

242,000 

203,086 

i*'lorida 

20,05 t 

29,000 

20,745 

Georgia . . 

1,053,205 

1,345,000 

1,226,644 

Louisiana 

685,B6K 

810,000 

788,471 

Mississippi 

1,462,021 

1,015,000 

1,746,175 

Misaonri 

146,921 

215,000 

172,067 

New Mexico . 

. 82,177 

84,000 

74,154 

North Carolina 

860,248 

735,000 

657,034 

Oklahoma 

1,187,042 

1,200,000 

1,046,730 

South Carolina 

744,300 

845,000 

750,064 

Tennessee 

423,471 

516,000 

420,865 

Texas 

4,041,545 

3.950,000 

3,658,605 

Virginia 

44,764 

46,000 

39,579 

All others 

6,206 

7,000 

6,00b 


The table includes, for 1929, under the ginning 
report, 520,072 round bales, counted as half-bales, 
and also 20,701 bales ol Amcncan-Egyptian cot- 
ton, practically all giown in Arizona The esti- 
mated Cl op of Ariroiia for 1929 includes 34,000 
bales of Amcricau-£g} piian cotton The crop of 
Lowei Califuruia, usually marketed through Cali- 
fornia, lb estimated at 80,000 bales, not included 
in the totals 

During the cotton >car ended July 31, 1029, 
oil mills in the United States crushed 5,061,055 
tons of cottonseed Tlie jiioducts derived from 
the seed included 1,085,766 hales of liiitcrs, 1,368,- 
270 tons of hulls, 2,281,576 tons of cake and oil 
meal, and 1,604,131,038 pounds of oil Approxi- 
mately 174,100 tons of cottonseed mcul was used 
as fertilizer in the period, compared with 250,- 
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000 tons and 444,000 tons, respectively, in the two 
J-- 0 . ''.’’rp cotton years 

I of cotton and linters for the year 

ended July 31, 1029, amounted to 8,043,588 bales 
of cotton and 186,211 bales of linters, or a total 
of 8,220,799 Mills in the United States consumed 
in this period 7,098,946 bales The principal ex- 
ports were to the United Kingdom, l,830,'ift8, 
Cermanv, 1,796,798; Prance, 774,674; Italy, 716,- 
802, other European countries, 1,092,588; and 
Japan, 1,309,183 bales Of a total of 457,804 bales 
impoi ted during the same period, Egypt supidied 
296,280, Peru, 17,353, China, 34,857, Mexico, 
52,009, and British India 54,424 bales Mills m 
the cotton growing States continued to consume 
the greater part of the cotton used in Ameiiean 
mills, 5,400,890 bales, compared with 1,446,603 
in New England and 251,363 m other States. Of 
34,585,.304 spindles in place Dec 31, 1929, 29,- 
069 510 were active during December, of which 
17,963,774 were located in cotton States, 9,84.5,- 
086 in Now England States, and 1,260.050 in 
other States The percentage of idle spindles was 
gientest and the average number of hours per 
Hpiiidlc was lowest in New England 

Middling cotton at 10 spot markets averaged 
18 67 cents a pound during the year ended July 
31, 1929, or about one cent less than the previous 
year Prices were mostly within a range of 
cents Fluctuations occurred thercaftei due to 
acieagc, drought, and weevil damage, and then 
a sharp drop took place in October to the low 
of 1929, 16 55 cents, in sympathy with stocks 
Becovery of one cent or more on favorable loan 
terms of tlie Federal Farm Board was tcmiwrary, 
since price trends ivere downward duiing the rest 
of the year, closing on December 31 at 17 25 cents 
New Yolk, 17 01 Now Orleans, and 17 30 Galves- 
ton The New York Cotton Exchange began to 
liade exclusivolv on a now contract pioviding 
for Southern deliveiy, but until December 15 no 
deliveries had been made in the South laigelv 
because of a substantial stock in New York A 
Coiigiessional invcfaligation of the influence of 
market speculation on cotton prices commenced 
in Deceinfier 

The 1929 coU on-growing season was featured 
bv greatly reduced yields in Oklahoma and Texas 
hecause of di ought, and about average yields in 
tJie eastern part of the cotton belt where threat- 
ened boll-vvecvil damage was cheeked by severe 
drought, which also scriouslv interfered with 
production Inci eased production was reported 
from the Mississippi Valley States 

Cotton production in the United States has 
continued to move westward and northward and 
lias boon meeting inci casing foieign competition 
The shift has been due in part to the faet that 
the boll weevul has done less damage along the 
noithern and western borders than in the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the Cotton Belt The 
increasing cost of labor has cneouiagcd the use of 
more machineiy and this has tended to discour- 
age cotton production in the eastern States of 
llio Cotton Belt Conditions in the Great Flams 
regions and in the alluvial cotton lands along 
the Mississippi have been moie suitable for ex- 
pansion than in the eastern States Foreign com- 
jtctitioii has been increasing not only m volume 
of cotton production but also by improvement 
in quality in some foreign countries, particularly 
India. 

The pink bollworm outbreak in 1927 in west 
Texas, with scattered infestation of nearly 400,- 


000 acres in seven counties, was practically sup- 

ressed intensive elean-up methods and con- 

itions in the 1927-28 winter unfavorable to 
hibernating larvn. Weather also served to keep 
down the pest in parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico and in the El Paso Valley of Texas 
Quarantine restrictions in these sections appar- 
ently prevented the spread of pink bollworm to 
new areas. The cotton leaf worm also caused dam- 
age in the Southwestern States The boll weevil, 
cotton flea hopper, and cotton bollworm received 
the usual attention from control agencies Cot- 
ton-root rot continued to be of importance in 
the Southwest Cotton investigators of the U S 
Department of Agriculture and of the Texas 
Experiment Station studied the life history and 
habits of the disease See Entumotxigt, Eco- 
nomic. 

Cotton of the 1929 crop ginned iirior to De- 
cember 1 was rather low m grade and shoit in 
staple, according to a report based on the 12,- 
840,992 bales of American upland cotton re- 
ported by the Census Bureau as ginned up to 
that date About 8,039,900 bales, or 69 6 per cent , 
were white in color and middling or better in 
grade; strict low and low middling, 16 4 per 
cent, below low middling, 112,500 bales, spotted 
and yellow tinged, 10 1 per cent, and stained, 
7700 bales Of a total of 10,040,000 hales, or 78 2 
per cent tcnderable, 8,644,200 bales ranged in 
staple fiom % inch to 1^2 inches, inclusive, and 
1,395,800 bales were over inches in staple 

The International Universal Cotton Standaids 
Conference held its third biennial session in 
Wns^'rgton ’n Afarcb, 1929, and approved copies 
fi *.•1 *1 »i » standaids for Amciican cotton 
for the use of the U S Depaitmcnt of Agricul- 
ture and European oiganirations during Ihe 
two-year period beginning Aug 1, 1929 Issuame 
of tentative types illustrating piepaiation of 
long-staple cotton of strict middling, middling, 
and strict low middling for permissive use dur- 
ing the w , g agi ced to and 

the incl ^ ' organi/ations as par- 

ties to the Uinvcisal Standards ngi eeiiieiit s was 
eonsidcied The conference also iiiged the im- 
provement of ginning methods of American gm- 
ners which result in deterioration in the quality 
of spinnable cotton, declaring that poor ginning 
IS detrimental to the mtciests of tlie giower, mei- 
chant, and spinner 

Other cotton-growing and -consuming <‘Ouiitries 
in the world continued to promote cotton ])ro- 
diiction wherever practicable The Kinpiie Cot- 
ton Growing Corporation and the British Cotton 
Growing Association were active within tlie 
British Empire The corporation luamtaincd oi 
siipjiorted experimental farms in Queensland, 
Union of South Afiica, Swaziland, Southern llho- 
desia, Anglo-Kgyptian Suda* \yasa- 

land, Nigeria, and Fi]i. The li. • I'l i i ii' ■ i Cot- 
ton Committee continued to flimncc agriculiuial 
research and technology of manufacture, giving 
especial attention to its institute in Indore and 
its technological laboratory at Bombay Domin- 
ion and provincial departments of (j " 
and other agencies also were engaged 
ing cotton production and ’ iiik. ' u.' 'Pi crop 
of 1927-28 in the British 1 ■■ >e • \i 'u•l■i •' In- 
dia, amounted to 355,038 I . 'uoie 

than the previous year 'J'i e • • ■ ; - ■ • i 'i,* jinn- 
cipal producing countries in 1927-28 weie 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 120,115, Uganda, 138,- 
480; Tanganyika, 32,965; Nigeria, 20,030, 
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Union of South Africa, 11,013; Queensland, 10,- 
266; Iraq, 5200; West Indies, 448); Nyasnland, 
4470, and Cypius, 2146 bales In India, 4,718,000 
bales were reported in 1928-29, and 4,680,000 in 
1927-28, about 61 per cent of the two crops sta- 
pling under % inch. 

The Egyptian crop was estimated by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 1,641,900 
bales, compared with 1,628,000 in 1928 Of this, 
the piodiiction of Sakcllaridis was estimated to 
be 530,400 in 1929, and 526,000 the previous 
year Up to Dec 1, 1029, 807,082 bales, of which 
225,995 were Sakcllaridis, had been ginned 
Growers of lower Egypt have been turning from 
Sakellaridis to higher yielding varieties Dam- 
age by bollworins and pink bollworm was about 
normal 

The USSR (Russia) continued their pro- 
gramme of evpandinj^ cotton acreage in not th- 
em Caucabiis, iii Crimea, and in Asiatic Rus- 
sia along the Sibeiia-Turkestaii railway being 
constructed, the filans calling for 20,950 a<'ies, 
compared with 5650 sown in 1028 About 2,559,- 
000 acies, or 6 per cent loss than the 1929 sowing- 
])lan, weie planted in cotton in Russia as a 
whole, compaicd with 2,289,000 in 1028 The 1020 
pioduction was estimated at 1,325,000 bales, 117,- 
000 more than in 1028 
COTTON BOLL WEEVIL See Cottov 
COTTON GEOWEBS’ EXCHANGE, Ameri- 
can See Cooperation 
COTTONSEED See t'oi TON 
COUNCIL-MANAGEB GOVEBNHENT 
See Muntcipat Government 
COXTBT TENNIS. See Racqitfts 
COVENTBY, Engiand, Anniversary Sec 
Cki erkationr 

COWS See Dairitno, LivERTorK 
CBEAM See Datri tno 
CBEDIT. See Ranrr and Ranking, Brsi- 
NERR Reiifw, Financial Review 
CBEDIT-UNION MOVEMENT See (’o- 

OPFUATIVER 

CBETE An island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
ceded to (ireece nftei Aug 10, 1013 Aiea, 3.327 
squaie miles, population at tlio census of 1028, 
386,427 Capital, Canea, with a jmpul.itioii of 
26 604 in 1028 

CBIGKET. The annual eompetitinns of the 
New Yoik and New Jeisev Ciieket Associations 
and the Metiu])olitciii Distiict Ciicket League 
seived to keep the British game of eiicket alive 
in the United States for 1020 A gieat help to 
the fiirthei mg of the g.Tine was again afforded 
hv the tour of the Boiniuda ciicketers, who played 
18 games, of w’hieli they won 13 and diew five 
The Riooklyii Ci itket Cliih won the Metropolitan 
Ijcague championship, with the Fordhaiii team in 
hcoond place hv a slim margin The Kiiglish team 
sent to Australia for the test matches was very 
successful, W'lnning four inatelies out of the five 
placed The team placed to a total of 785,000 
spectators in tliese games After the crushing de- 
feat, the Antipodcans traveled to England with 
the victors A South Afiican team in England 
drew two matches out of tixe, while losing the 
other three. 

CBIME. The National Law Enforcement 
Commission In May, 1020, President Hoover an- 
nounced the appointment of his long-heralded Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission It will be 
recalled that, during the presidential election of 
the previous year, Mr. Hoover in his campaign 
address had stressed the necessity for the enforce- 


ment of law as one of the major issues before the 
American people, and that, if elected president, 
he would appoint a commission to investigate the 
reasons for the breakdown of the law enforcement 
machinery. The appointment of the commission 
was the fulfillment of the pledge made then 
George W. Wickersham of New York was ap- 
pointed the chairman of the commission. Its other 
members were Frank J Loesch, lawyer, of Chi- 
cago , Kenneth R Mackintosh, lawyer and former 
judge, of Seattle , Henry W. Anderson, lawyer, of 
Virginia; William S. Kenyon, Federal judge, of 
Iowa; Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffc 
College; Paul J McCormick, Federal j'udge, of 
Los Angeles , Newton D Baker, lawyer and former 
Secretary of War, of Cleveland; Roscoe Pound, 
dean of the Harvard Law School; William I 
Grubb, Federal judge, of Birmingham, Ala , 
Monte M Lemann, lawyer, of New Orleans 

All sections of the country were represented 
and three members — Baker, Grubb, and Lemann 
— ^were Democrats In view of the fact that the 
commission, among the problems to be consid- 
ered, was to give serious attention to Prohibition, 
it was interesting to note the wet or dry senti- 
ments of the appointees Charles Michclson of the 
New York World elassificd the following as drv 
Kenyon, Loesch. Grubb, Mackintosh, McCormick, 
Anderson, the following as wet Wickersham, 
Baker, Pound, and Lemann, Miss Comstock was 
put down as doubtful 

It was generally agreed by all groups that the 
commission was an exceedingly capable one Up 
to October, the commission spent its time in the 
organization and appointment of committees and 
experts for the conduct of its investigations The 
initial step was the division of the commission 
into a group of subcommittees under whose ipgis 
the various inquiries were to he made and the re- 
ports written There were created 11 suheommit- 
tees as follows Subcommittee on Prohibition, 
with Mr Wickersham as chairman; subcommittee 
on statistics of crime and eiinnnal justice, with 
Doan Roscoe Pound as chairman, subcommittee 
on causes of crime, mth Henry W Anderson as 
chairman, subcommittee on police, with Frank 
J Loesch ns chairman, subcommittee on prose- 
cution, with Mr Monte M Lemann as chairman; 
subcommittee on courts, with Judge William I 
Grubb as chairman , subcommittee on penal insti- 
tutions and parole, with Judge Mackintosh as 
chairman, subcommittee on juvenile delinquency, 
with Miss Ada L. Comstock as chairman, sub- 
committee on criminal justice and the forcign- 
boin, with Newton D Baker as chairman, 
subeonimittoe on lawlessness by go^e^nment law- 
enforcing officers, with Judge William S Kenyon 
as chairman, subcommittee on the causes of 
crime, with Judge Paul J McCoinnck as chair- 
man 

The plan called for the holding of open hear- 
ings by these subcommittees and the preparation 
of data and statistics hv experts to he cither em- 
ployed or drafted for these tasks Among experts 
already engaged before the October meeting were 
August Vollmcr, former chief of police of Berke- 
ley, Calif , expert on police , Prof S B Warner, 
expert on statistics of crime and criminals, Al- 
fred Bctterraan, Cincinnati, Ohio, expert in prose- 
cution matters. Judge Joseph C Hutcheson of 
Texas, expert on tlic operation of Federal Courts , 
Herman Adler, State ci iminologist for Illinois, 
expert in medical science relating to criminality. 
Prof. Edith Abbott of the University of Chi- 
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cago, expert on criminal justice among the foreign 
born; V^'alter M Poliak of New York City and 
Prof Zcchariah Chafee of Harvard, to conduct 
studies in lawlessness by government law-enforce- 
ment officials 

While no formal reports were made during the 
year, the caily announcement of Mr Wicker sham 
that the Federal Government might shift part of 
the Prohibition burden to the States was consid- 
ered at large as being one of the important sug- 
gestions to be incorporated in the report of the 
subcommittee on piohibition enforcement See 
Pbohibition 

Homicide Rates Tlie important researches of 
Dr F L Hoifman of the Prudential Insurance 
Company have been cited before in these columns 
Dr IIofTmaii has carefully collected the number 
of homicides from the police officials in a large 
number of cities of the United States His re- 
searches disclose that the murder rate per hun- 
dred thousand of po}>ulation has doubled in the 
United States since 1900 The murder recoid for 
1928 is appro vimately the same as in 1927, except 
that Detroit had moved into first place among the 
larger cities. The following were the homicide 
rates per hundred thousand of population among 
the greater cities of the country Detroit, 10 5, 
Chicago, 15 8, Cleveland, 13 3; Philadelphia, 8 8, 
New York, 6 7, Los Angeles, 4 7 The composite 
rate for the six largest cities in the country was 
only 10 per hundred thousand against an aveiage 
of 38.6 per hundred thousand for 10 Southern 
cities of considerably smaller size Dr Hoffman 
attriluitcd the rising rate in Detroit to the in- 
creasing Negro population of that citv Chicago’s 
homicide rate increased from 14 1 m 1927 to 15 8 
in 1928. Thus, murders in Chicago are about 50 
per cent in excess of the average for the country 
as a whole They arc, however, i datively less 
common in proportion to the population than in 
80 cities. 

The rates for the 10 Southern cities spoken of 
show an interesting contrast In Memphis, the 
I ate was 00.5 per hundred thousand , in Birming- 
ham, it was 54 9 , Jacksonville, 52 0 ; Atlanta, 
45 1, Little Rock, 37 9, Macon, 35 0, Saianiiali, 
310, Nashville, 27 9, Houston, 20 2, New Or- 
leans, 25 0 The composite rate for these 10 cities 
WHS 38 0 

Dr Hoffman is fiimly convinced that the death 
penalty for murder is no deterrent. In fact, the 
10 Southern cities all are located in States in 
which the death penalty is enforced rigorously 
On the other hand, in these States, the carrying 
of firearms is common Dr. Hoffman suggests the 
abolition of the death penalty and the creation of 
diastic regulations in the traffic of firearms Of 
the death penaltv, Dr Hoffman writes “The 
death penalty rather to the contrary acts as a 
deterrent to swift and adequate justice, imposes 
heavy burdens upon the taxpayers as the result of 
long trials, fosters sensationalism of the worst 
possible type, and stains the civilization of those 
who enforce it.” 

ISiTicTOE Rate. Dr. F. L Hoffman, quoted above, 
also has made an analysis of the suicide rate in a 
number of the important cities of the country. 
His researches indicate that the suicide rate in 
1928 was the highest on record since 1916 The 
rate in 1916 for 100 cities was 18 per hundred 
thousand, while for 06 cities in 1928, it was 17.5. 
It is interesting to note that in 1908 the rate was 
21.5. Dr. Hoffman ventures the prediction that 
the suicide rate is tending upward. He says on 


this score* ^“There are reasons for believing that 
m many respects present-day life is thoroughly 
unwholesome in all sections of the population 
which find it difficult to maintain a standard of 
life presupposing incessant anxiety and toil ” 

The 10 leading cities in the order of their im- 
portance as regards suicidal frequency in 1928 
were the following: San Diego, 43.4 suicides per 
100,000. San Francisco, 417, Tacoma, Wash, 
34 4 , Atlantic City, 32 9 ; Oakland, Calif , 32.8 , 
Sacramento, 31.7, Seattle, .30 5, Torre Haute, 
Ind , 29 9, Denver, 23 9; Portland, Ore, 26 5. 
The following weie the rates for the six largest 
cities in the country. Manhattan and the Bronx 
(N Y ) 25 9, Los Angeles, 19 0, Chicago, 181, 
Detroit, 16 4, Philadelphia, 14 7, and Brooklyn, 
N Y, 142 

Dr. Hoffman contrasts the American situation 
with those existing in a number of foreign coun- 
tries Ills report shows that Jamaica and the 
Irish Free State have the lowest rate of suicide 
per 100,000 peisons of the population The former 
has a rate of 1 5 and the latter a late of 2 7 
Austria has a rate of 21 2 Geiiiiany, 21 4, Switz- 
erland, 22 6 , Hungary, 22 8 The* rate for the 
whole United States is 11 7 (The above figures 
were for the years 1924 and 1925 ) In 1928, there 
were 5561 suicides in 97 American cities with a 
total population of 31,719,000, or a suicide rate 
for every 100,000 persons of 17 5 

Cost or Crime It was estimated bv W’ade H 
Kills of the American Bar Association’s Ciinie 
Commission that crime costs the American people 
$13,000,000,000 a year, that 12,000 murders were 
committed in America annually, and that 30,000 
criminals were at large in New York and 10,000 
in Chicago Mr Ellis’ estimate nf $13,000 000,000 
was based on losses sustained from robbcncs, 
costs of insurance, and the maintenance of penal 
institutions in the country Mr Ellis indicated 
the following outstanding causes for the great 
inciease in crime in the countiy since the War 
(1) The extraordinary growth in wealth which 
has made for wastefulness and extravagance (2) 
3’lic stupid increase of the number of laws (3) 
The great increase in physical facilities which has 
made tlie coromissinn of crimes and getaways 
more expeditious Among such inventions have 
been the automobile, the automatic pistol, the 
macliine gun, the smoke screen, and the airplane 
(4) The increase in uiban population (5) The 
inefficiency of the judicial system in the matter of 
prompt and effective punishment of lawbreakers 
(6) The lack of interest displayed by the public 
at large, which has been more concerned with the 
amassing of wealth and the creation of leisure- 
time activities. 

Insurance experts sought to analyze a portion 
of the crime cost of the country from a study of 
surety company figures. According to one authoi - 
ity, burgla^ and theft cost the country $215,000,- 
000; forgery and fraud took an annual toll of 
$125,000,000; and embezzlement cost $125,000,- 
000. This total ol $500,000,000, for these types of 
crime, represented both insured and uninsured 
losses. The public was paying annually $85,000,- 
000 for crime msuiaiice, icjiicscnting protection 
on more than $15,000,000,000 

American Bab Association. At its annual 
meeting in October in Memphis, Tenn, this 
organization accepted the report of its “Section 
on Criminal Law.” In conjunction with this re- 
port, the following resolutions were adopted : ( 1 ) 
That there be available to every juvenile and 
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criminal court a psychiatric service (2) That no 
criminal bo sentenced for anjr felony in any case 
where the judge has any discretion as to the 
sentence until a psychiatric report be filed. (3) 
That a psychiatric report be made on every pris- 
oner before released (4) That each State estab- 
lish a system of administrative transfer and 
parole and that no decision of a parole or trans- 
fer be made without a psychiatric report. 

New Youk State. The Subcommission of the 
New YorK State Commission on Causes of Grime 
continued during the year to issue a number of 
reports on juvenile delinquency, largely the work 
of Samuel Schulman, its director. One of the im- 
portant reports of tiie year was an analysis of 
truancy, by an examination of the home status, 
housing, and educational abilities of 251 adoles- 
cent truants. The study shows that in the cases 
examined chronic truancy was iii many instances 
the first step in a criminal career, it pi cf aces its 
conclusions with the following statement “There 
18 no doubt that piesent methods of dealing witli 
Clime among the youth of the city are wasteful 
of money and of careers There is no doubt that 
the time to institute modern metliods of child 
guidance is during childhood There is no doubt 
that the school system is the place to begin the 
method *’ The report recommends the creation of 
psychiatric and habit dimes in the public schools 
In such units should be attached psychiat lists, 
psychologists, physicians, vocational guidance ex- 
perts, visiting teachcis, and social workeis, for 
the purposes of correlating school woik with the 
educational and functional problems evidenced b^ 
backwaid students 

Continued expeiieiice with the liaumes X^aws 
(to which reference has been made in previous 
Yeau Books) has cieated a decided opinion iii 
favor of radical modifications Thus, Di Waltei 
N Thayer, Bupei intendent ot the Institution for 
Defectne Delinquents at Naponach, N Y , be- 
lore the Uctobei meeting ot the State Crime 
Commission, uiged the elimination of the aibi- 
trary life sentence imposed on fouith ofieiiders 
In the opinion of Dr Thayer, a criminal was not 
being deterred by the sentence that had no deh- 
nitc termination In describing the woik of his 
own institution. Dr Thayer declared that Napo- 
nach was being overtaxed This plant had a ca- 
pacity for only 49fl and at the time of the meeting 
was harboiing 737 inmates. The low elass ot 
mental defectives w'as increasing at Naponach 
with constructive rehabilitation woik among the 
higher type of prisoncis A concrete suggestion 
made was the cieation of a cential receiving in- 
stitution foi all types of criminals, both mental 
defectives and delinquents, where a soitiiig proc- 
ess might be iiiude lor disti ibution of the oilcnd- 
ers to pi Opel institutions. 

Schemes for the segregation of defectives from 
criminals w'cre before the public attention a num- 
ber of times during the year, particularly in New 
York City, where definite thought was being 
given to the establishment of crime clinics 
Kicliard C Patterson, Ji , Commissioner of Cor- 
rection, in his amiual leport, called for the mak- 
ing of a study for two years on a budget of $150,- 
000 to investigate 2000 offenders for the purpose 
of singling out those mental defectives who 
needed medical care, latlier than iiiearceiation in 
penal institutions. Mr. Pattei son’s repoit cited 
the fact that there were 10,800 piisoners com- 
mitted to the city pcnitentiaiy on Welfare Island 
during 1028-29, of whom 3443 were second offend- 


ers; 1587 third offenders, 872 fourth offenders; 
and 525 fifth offenders It appeared that the city 
was being burdened particularly with short-term 
offenders upon whom imprisonment evidently 
made no impression. It was estimated by the De- 
partment of Correction that annually 15,000 men 
and women go to jail in New York fur 10 days or 
less and 10,000 for 3 days or less 

The pioblem of the mental defective is probably 
more serious than is that of the habitual offender 
whose delinquencies can be handled more expe- 
ditiously and effectively than by short jail sen- 
tences. Mr. Patterson declared that, of the 10,800 
prisoners at the penitentiary on Welfare Island 
in 1028, 6245 weie physically or mentally defec- 
tive. Mr Patterson’s leport states, “it has been 
the practice of many years’ standing to use the 
penal institutions oi tlic department as dumping 
grounds for the physically and mentally unlit 
Many of these, thiough motives of humanity, not 
to mention the piactical side, should have been 
sent to hospitals or to some other institution 
where they can have custodial caie more suited to 
their needs which ot course a penal institution 
cannot supply ’’ The pioposcd crime clinic in New 
York was to attempt to separate exactly such of- 
fenders The situation can best be treated by 
medical and hospital care, rather than confine- 
ment in penal institutions. 

New York City Police Commissioner Grover 
A. Whalen of New Yoik City, iii a repoit of his 
department foi the six months ending June 30, 
1920, indicated that theic had been sizable re- 
ductions in crime in New iork City, as compared 
with the same six-months’ inteival for 1928 
Crimes ot violence, i e , muidei, lobbeiy, felonious 
assault, and burglaij hod been i educed per 
cent, felonies h^ been i educed 12 per cent, 
buiglary and robberies had been recluccd 70 per 
cent ill 1028 insurance companies had paid 
losses lor 2250 burglaries and lubberics, as (om- 
paicd with 928 for the same period in 1020. In 
the analysis of murder and manslaughter cases, 
the comniissioiier showed that 02 of the total of 
100 of these ciimcs were ciimes of passion and 
thercfoic, as far as police action is concerned, not 
pievcntablo The coniniis^>iuiier's lepoit contained 
the following statement, which is geneially con- 
ceded to be true by experts of ciime "It is a ic- 
markable tribute to the eflicicncy of our police 
that there is no commercialized prostitution and 
the uncontradictcd statement may be made that 
New Voik City lias less open vice than aiij othei 
large city in the world Piofessioiial gambling is 
at a minimum in the city Viitually, tlie only 
games of chance that opeiatc aie ioinis ot gam- 
bling that may run a tew liours nightly in cellars 
or other obscure places in the city The pci sous 
conducting such games are compelled to secure 
new locations daily, due to the vigilance of the 
Police Depni tnient " The comnussionei 's ^cpoit 
further disclosed that, during the first six mouths 
of the year, there had been 20,380 complaints ot 
crime mode to the police. A total of 7103 ai rests 
had been made in these cases up to the time of the 
compiling of tlic report Duiiiig the same period, 
the estimated value of tlicfts, excluding stolen 
automobiles, was $4,411,008, and, of this amount, 
22 8 per cent had been recovered by the detectives 
The number of automobiles lost or stolen was 
5150, of which the police legaincd 4001 Of the 
160 homicides, arrests were made in the cases of 
105 As was said, 02 homicides were due to family 
troubles or unfortunate love affairs, 0 were com- 
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milled during the eonimisBion of felonies, 7 were 
gangster killings, and 6 were as the result of 
gamlding disputes Of the 105 arrests for homi- 
cide, convictions had been obtained in the cases 
of 13, and in the corresponding period for 1928 
convictions were obtained in 33 of the 108 cases 
where persons had been arrested for muider 
Homicides, listed oihcially as unsolved, numbered 
25 111 1929, as against 36 foi the same six-inonths* 
period in 1928. 

Illinois. Theie was published during the year 
the results of the Illinois Grime Survey, made foi 
the most part in Cook County by a group of ex- 
perts under the direction of the Illinois Associ- 
ation fur Criminal Justice. The report indicated 
that the large number of homicides occuiring m 
Chicago was due to gang waifare resulting fioni 
attempts by well-oigani/ed gangs to create mo- 
nopoly distiicts fur the contiol of the liquor and 
gambling piivileges In 1926 and 1927 in Cook 
County (m which Chicago is located), there weie 
130 gang murders and for these nut one man was 
punished. The largest peicentage of the Chicago 
killings was committed in those districts in- 
habited by Negroes and Italians Although the 
Isegro population of Chicago is only 5 per cent ot 
the whole, appioximately 28 per cent of the mur- 
dei victims weie culoied and 30 per cent ol all 
persons killed by the police weie culoied. In tlie 
Italian districts were committed 74 of the gang 
killings, a peicentage far out of propoition to the 
ratio of population 

The chapters devoted to organized crime, 
wiittcii b> John Landesco, trace the caieers of 
important gang leaders and the evolution of gang 
activities The report detailed at length the char- 
acter of the truces declared by the gangs to map 
out the city fur the peddling of bootleg whisky, 
the extent of the oiganization of one of the majoi 
syndicates witli its annual income of $2,UU0,UU0, 
the teclmique of bombing, etc. Another chaiitei of 
the suivey, made by Chief ot Police Vollmei, ol 
iicrkclcy, Calif , indicated that there were 
vital detects in police administiation and that.the 
police toice’s demoralization was to a large ex- 
tent due to lack of support by pi osecuting ulheers 
and attorneys and the shifting of administrative 
olhcials at recurrent elections 

Analyses of criminal piosccution w'ere made by 
William D Knight, John J. Ilealy, and Raymond 
Moley. Accoiding to one of these expeits, lespun- 
sibility for failure to (onviet the guilty lies 10 
pel cent with the cuuits, 20 per cent with the 
police, and 70 per cent with the prosecution Mr. 
Moley, 111 presenting his two hypotheses that too 
many innocent pei suns are being arrested oi that 
too many guilty persons aie escaping punishment, 
cited the iolluwiiig figures Out ui the total num- 
ber of lobbery charges in the yeai 1926 bi ought 
to tiial, 1788 cases weie dischaiged without 
punishment, 719 were reduced to lesser ofienses, 
30 i#ere still pending, 1 was declared insane, and 
only 101 weie convicted of robbery Ot the 12,543 
felony cases in Chicago in 1926, only 2449 were 
found guilty of any offense and, of this numbei, 
only 594 were convicted of the offense charged. 
Mr. Moley makes the lecommendation in this por- 
tion of the survey that judges must be taken out 
of politics. 

Throughout all the chapters of the suivey are 
to be found constant references to the eflect of 
political contiol on the administration of justice, 
ot the work of the “fixei,” of the especially piivi- 
leged, and of the lucompctency and corruption of 


public officials. Other expeits who contributed 
sections to the report were C. E. Gehlke, “The 
Disposition of Felony Cases”, Biuce Smith, 
“Rural Tolice Protection”; Arthur V Lasky, 
“Homicide”, and Albert J Tarno, “The Supieme 
Couit in Felony Cases” 

Prison Outbreaks. The year witnessed a senes 
of five desperate outbreaks on the part of prison- 
ers in New York, Colorado, and Kansas jails that 
resulted in bloodshed and death The hrst took 
place on July 22 at the Clinton Prison at Danne- 
muia, N. Y , wheie 1300 prisoners set lire to 
a lumber shed, a carpenter shop and a weaving 
shop. After a battle of five hours, the noting 
prisoners were subdued by guards Three convic^ts 
were slain The second mutiny took place at Au- 
burn prison, also in New York State, on July 28 
Here, the prisoners Seized not and machine guns 
from the guards, shot down four of them, and 
fired most of tlic workshops in the piison walls 
Four of the leaders of the not escaped in auto- 
mobiles, two were killed and eleven weie 
wounded W'hen 1929 closed, two of the escaped 
convicts were still at latge The Auburn rioters 
had hoped to efieit a general release by setting 
fire to the piison, and w'hen local lire compaiiic'' 
appealed on the scene the prisoneis attempted to 
iiiteifeie by hack mg the file hose with axes The 
mutinying convicts did not surrender until the 
appeal ance of State troopeis with machine guns 

Eaily in October, in the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary at Canyon City, Colo , there occurred a i lot 
that lasted for seventeen hours and that did not 
end until seven guards and six convicts were 
slain The mutiny began when a band of five con- 
V lets produced revolvers and captured fourteen of 
their guards, whom they held as hostages to 
guaiaiitce safe conduet thiough the piison Four 
guards were slam and their bodies hui led into the 
prison yaid, when the warden of the jail lefused 
to comply with the prisoneis' ultimatum The cell 
block, ill which the rioters had taken leluge, was 
finally exposed to machine-gun fiic as the lesult 
of the explosion of a charge of dynamite jilaced 
by the prison priest The leader ol the mutineers, 
realizing the hopelessness of the situation, then 
coolly lined up his followeis, and, having shot 
them, killed himself. 

On August 1, the 3700 convicts in the Fedeial 
jail at Leavenworth, Kan , bioke out into mutiny 
In this outbicak, none of the jaileis was killed, 
but one of the piisoners was fatally wounded 

The most desperate mutiny of them all oc- 
curred at Auburn, N. Y., December 11. Ileie, 
a band of fifty convicts, held in solitary confine- 
incnt ioi then pait in the earlier not ot the sum- 
mer, made a mad bid for ficedom wJiilc they weie 
being marched to the piison yaid for their moin- 
ing’s exercise As in the Coloiado jail, the con- 
victs seized the warden and a group of guazds to 
be held us hostages Foi six houis, the baud ol 
mutineers tcrioiized the prison. They did not 
Buriender until they weie chaiged by State troop- 
eiB and militiamen, who used gas bombs and gun- 
fiie The waiden and five of the captive guaids 
were rescued as they fell, overcome by the gas 
fumes. The dead included the principal keepei of 
the prison and eight of the convicts. The injured 
included six guards and three convicts. In all 
these bloody efforts on the part of the prisoners 
to gam their freedom, observers were able to dis- 
cern the following causes at work . ( 1 ) The pris- 
ons were oveiciowdcd (2) The food was bad (3) 
The prisoners did not have enough work to do. 
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(4) The new rigorous laws, making for long 
terms and for the slowing down of the machinery 
of parole, had destroyed hope among the prison- 
ers that good conduct might lead to a lightening 
of their sentences. 

That there was considerable justice in the de- 
mands of the noting piisoneis was indicated 
when President Hoover, in August, following the 
outbreak at Leavenworth, announced that he had 
decided to ask for an additional $5,00U,00O from 
Congiess to enlarge the four existing government 
penal institutions and for the ereetion ol a new 
prison in one of the iioi theastern States The 
Piesident’s statement declared tliat ovcrciowd- 
ing had led to a state ot “infinite demoraliza- 
tion” that in many instances had caused “trouble 
and outbieaks” among the inmates The Presi- 
dent showed that Atlanta was 120 per cent ovei- 
capacity and Leavenworth 87 per cent. There 
were to be found similar conditions of overcrowd- 
ing in the prison at Chillicothe, Ohio, and at Mc- 
Neill Island Piison (State of Washington). 

CBITICISH. Sec Liteuatuei!., Enoiisu and 
American, h'BENCH Liteuatuue, German Lit- 
liJiATURL, Italian Literature, Scandinavian 

JaTERATURE, SPANISH LllERATURE, ETC 

CROATIA (kro-a’shl-a) AND SLAVONIA. 
Since 1918 a province ol the new State of Jugo- 
slavia, formcily a crownland of the Austio- 
Hungaiian Empire, cvtcndiiig irom the Adriatic 
Sea to the Danube Rivci. Area, Jan 31, 1921, 
10,920 squuie miles, population on the same 
date, 2,739,503 Capital, Zagreb or Agram, with 
a population in 1921 of 108,338 (estimated in 
1927, 130,000). 

CROATS. Sec Jlouslama 

CROPS. See AoBicuLrcBE and articles on vari- 
ous Cl ops such as Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wheat, 

KlU 

CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. The national 
eross-couiitiy championship ol tlie United States 
was won foi the second time in succession in 1929 
by Gus Mooie, Pittsbuigli Univeisity student, 
luiining undei the colois of the iliooklyu Hai- 
iieis Association The national team title was 
gariieied by the Doidiestei, Mass , Club Jaiiics 
McDadc of New \oik City captured the national 
ten-mile lacc on Thanksgiving Day, while tlie 
maiathon event was taken handily by John C. 
Miles ol Hamilton, Out 

The Penusjlvauia Uiiiveisity team gained the 
Eastern Intel collegiate honois, usuipiiig the 
lauiels held by Penn State College loi three 
years The individual eusteiii college champion- 
ship was taken by two luniiers fiom the Univei- 
sity of Maine, JLlarry llichaidson and Fiaiicis 
Lindsaj, who finished in a dead heat foi hist 
jdace in the event at Van Cortlaiidt Paik, New 
\oik City. In the Western Coiifeience, Oival 
Mai tin captuied the individual honois foi Pui- 
due, while Indiana gamed the team lioiiors 

CRUISERS. See Vessels, Naval. 

CUBA. A republie of the West Indies con- 
sisting ot the laige island of the same name, the 
Isle ot Pines, and small adjacent islands Capital, 
Havana. 

Area and Population The area is 44,104 
square miles of whicli 41,034 arc for the island 
of Cuba, 1180 foi the Isle of Pines, and 2350 
for the other islands. According to figures fur- 
nished by the Diiector of the Census Bureau, the 
jiopulation of Cuba on June 30, 1928, was 3,579,- 
507 (including 82,297 immigrants), distributed 
by provinces as follows. 


Province Jnhabitante 

Pinsr del Bia 301,001 

Havana .... .. . 1,081,51 ri 

Matanzaa . 347,552 

Santa Olara ... . 755,027 

OamagU^ .. . .. . 258,712 

Onente . . . . 885,597 


In 1928 there were 17,469 marriages, 58,387 
births, 0008 still-births, and 41,751 deaths 

The city of Havana had 581,070 inhabitantn 
in 1928, being the only city in Uie Republic whose 
population was over 100,000 Other iinpoitaiit 
cities and the populations, including subuibs, aie 
Gienfuegos, 72,919, Caniagucy, 92,073, Man- 
zanillo, 60,544, Santiago de Cuba, 73,800; 
Guantiinamo, 52,598, Santa Clara, 09,200, and 
Sancti Spintus, 80,418. There is a large tran- 
sitory immigiatioii yearly consisting largely ot 
Spanish labuiers who leturii to Spam after the 
harvest season. 

Education. Piimary instruction is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 0 and 18. The 
public-school system was developed under Amer- 
ican sujierviBion aftei the passage of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1899 According to statistics compiled 
by the Division of statistics, there were, iii the 
year ending June 30, 1928, 449,478 children en- 
1 oiled m the 0952 elementary schools, which had 
7330 teachers Thcie wcie also 70 traveling teach- 
ers who taught 3324 pupils, 84 night schools foi 
working people with 8377 pupils There were also 
525 private schools with 1008 teaclicis and 31,- 
949 pupils Theie is a special institute for ad- 
vanced instruction in each province, and annexed 
to each is a normal school foi the tiaming of 
teachers Univeisity instiuction is provided by tlie 
University of Havana, which was founded in 1721 
and had 4148 students in 1927-28 

Production The economic condition of Cuba 
18 dominated by the puce oi sugar, which, with 
its by-products, comprises over 80 per cent of 
the total expoits. The island is the woild*s larg- 
est sugar pioducer. Tobacco and its pioducts ac- 
count tor about 12 per cent of the exports The 
countiy lb essentially .iginuliiii.il, other piod- 
ucts being cacao, ccieals, codec, potatoes, and 
fruits The dominant position of sugar dates 
from 1914 when tlie dislocation of the European 
beet industry dut mg the World War and the re- 
sultant heavy demand for sugai caused a lapid 
increase in the Cuban output, accompanied by 
heavy investments iii raihoad and other facil- 
ities necessaiy to this expansion Commeice and 
industry giew coiiespoiidingly until the sevcie 
depression of 1921. The industry did nut recovei 
from this slump Although exports were greater 
111 1925 and 1920 than in 1920, the price and 
total value of exports steadily declined aftei 
1924, except for a temporary impiovement in 
1927. 

With the piogressive restoration of the beet 
industiy m Europe and the euiitinued giowth ui 
pioduction 111 Cuba and other countries, the in- 
dustry was faced with suiplus supplies which ac- 
counted for the low puces of leceiit yeais Cuba's 
production of sugar nearly doubled since 1912, 
while production in other .^,. 1 ! i-ii.l ■ i : areas 
increased even faster, so thu. i iib.i - ,i'i of the 
total world production declined from a high 
point of over 25 pei cent in 1918-19 to less than 
10 per cent in 1928. Consumption in the United 
States, Cuba’s chief market, did nut keep pace 
with the supply, the imports from Cuba increas- 
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ing only from 1,025,000 long tons in 1018 to 

3.260.000 tons in 1027. Government restrictions 
on production, which reduced the output from 

6.126.000 tons in 1024-26 to 4,500,000 tons m 
1026-27, and 4,000,000 tons in 1027-28, did not 
result in the hoped-for increase in prices. In 
1028-29 government control was withdrawn and 
sugar production established a new record of 

5.135.000 tons, but prices dropped lower than for 
years and the income from the crop was much 
less than that received from other previous crops 
of much lower tonnage 

The 1929-30 sugar-grinding season opened Dec 
16, 1929, with an estimated crop of 4,545,486 
long tons to dispose of A codperative export 
agency was created in 1929 to market the entire 
crop and was given authoi ity to restrict all sales 
in an effort to stabilize prices. 

The depression in the sugar Industry is re- 
flected in the general business conditions in 
Cuba, which have been badly depressed since 
1924 In 1027 tlie Govcinment adopted a drastic 
protective tariO: policy and in the following year 
inaugurated a national movement for the ex- 
pansion and diversification of agriculture and in 
dustry By the end of 1029, the expansion of 
coffee, com, and rice culture, and the increased 
production of dried beef, dairy products, and of 
leather, garment, wood, and metal manufactures 
were reported by observers as the fruits of these 
measures. The export trade in tobacco has been 
steady in quantity but values have been higher 
in recent years In 1928, 46,020,000 pounds, valued 
at $27,846,000, were exported, of which the 
United States took $20,086,000 worth Exports 
in 1027, .$26,656,000, to the United States, $20,- 

377.000 Livestock in the countiy in 1929 in- 
cluded 4,572,307 cattle, 642,194 horses, 82,273 
sheep and goats, and 3233 mules 

Cuba’s forest lands, 1,250,000 acres of which 
belong to the state, contain valuable cabinet 
woods Considerable mahogany is exjiorted Iron 
ore, copper, manganese, and gold are mined 

Cuban fisheries made a notable advance in 
1928, their production reaching 12,405,574 
pounds, valued at $1,927,208, or an increase of 
$601,092 over the preceding year. Imports of salt 
fish dropped in proportion. 

Commerce Cuba’s foreign trade continued its 
downward trend in 1928, the value of combined 
imports and exports dropping to $480,988,027, 
the lowest level since 1915, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Cuban Treasury Depart- 
ment This represented a decrease of $91,763,741, 
or 16 per cent, from the 1927 total Exports for 
1928 were valued at $278,069,689, as compared 
with $324,367,706 in 1927, a decrease of 14 per 
cent The total value of imports was $211,918,- 
338, a drop of $45,405,724, or 18 per cent, from 
1927 The fluctuations in Cuba’s foreign trade 
from 1913 to 1928 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Cuban exports to the United States in 1928 
decreased by $53,607,532 and represented 73 per 
cent of the total exports, as compared with 79 
per cent in 1927. Imports from the United States 
dropped $29,117,.546 and constituted 60.8 per 
cent of the total, or about 1 per cent less than in 
1927 Exports to the United Kingdom were 
$45,325,499 in 1928, recording a substantial in- 
crease for the third consecutive year. Spain, 
France, and Germany also increased their pur- 
chases from Cuba Imports from all the major 
countries were less than in 1927. In 1928 the 


CUBA’S FOBBIGN TRADE, 1918-28 
[/n OumMMdt of doBar«] 


Importo Exports 

From To 

Total VniUd Total UnUed 
Statu Statu 

$140,182 $ 76,288 $161,611 $131,572 
118.202 68,628 174,041 145,881 

140,884 90,462 236,229 196,289 

215,962 158,020 821,790 242,038 

266,085 189,875 356,428 256,275 

294,632 219,272 407,288 280,090 

856,631 271,606 678,019 439,985 

657,017 404,886 794,009 626,859 

354,403 268,516 278,061 222,963 

180,305 120,269 325,478 260,609 

268,850 181,616 421,075 867,846 

289,880 191,571 484,865 362,265 

297,324 187,224 353,984 264,200 

260,826 160,051 801,708 242,882 

267,384 169,682 824,868 256,143 

211,918 128,988 278.070 202,636 


United Kingdom supplied 4 6 per cent of Cuba’s 
imports, Germany, 3 1 per cent, and France, 4 5 
per cent The rapid growth of the United States 
expoit trade with Cuba from 1013 to 1920 and its 
equally rapid decline since that date can be at- 
tiibuted almost entiiely to the rise and fall in 
the value of Cuban exports of sugar In 1929 both 
imports from the United States and exports to 
that country moved upward in a mild reaction 
from the low levels of 1928, although in the last 
quarter of the year trade with the United States 
fell off as compaied with the previous year Total 
expoits of sugar m 1929 amounted to 4,771,211 
tons (4,011,(198 tons in 1928), of which 3,070,455 
tons went to the United States (2,002,.'352 in 
1928). The piiee of law Cuban sugar on tlie New 
York market averaged 2 cents j»er pound in 1929, 
as compared with 2 40 cents m 1928, 2 95 in 
1927, and 5 24 in 1923 Exports of tobacco in 
1929 were valued at $37,878,705 

Finance The financial operations of the Cuban 
government reflected the economic depression 
Kevenues were increased from $80,345,000 in 1927 
to $81,972,000 in 1928 largely through increases 
in the import duties, the progressive extension of 
internal taxes by administrative means and de- 
ciees, and a drive for overdue taxes Despite 
higher duties, customs receipts m 1928 were only 
$38,713,873, or $3,564,863 less than in the previ- 
ous year Including tlie expenditure of bon owed 
money, it was estimated that the national (lov- 
emment, the piovinces, and the municipalities 
spent upward of $150,000,000 during 1928 Much 
of this went toward public impiovements By Jan- 
uary, 1929, the Government had bon owed $20,- 
000,000 by special arrangement with New York 
bankei s for the more rapid construction of public 
works. This programme was designed to counter- 
act the effects of the business depression. 

The final budget for 1929-30 estimated re- 
ceipts at 85,450,000 pesos (1 peso equals $1 at 
par) and the ordinary administrative expendi- 
tures at 67,686,881 pesos. Payment from thq fixed 
budget of an additional 17,705,260 pesos for the 
services of the foreign and internal debts and cer- 
tam administrative charges brings the total es- 
timated expenditures to 85,302,161 pesos. 

The chiet items under ordinary administrative 
expenditures were Department of State, 1,850,- 
722 pesos; Government, 4,733,045 pesos, Treas- 
ury, 6,776,978 pesos; Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, 1,190,038 pesos; Public Works, 4,227,777 
pesos, Ptiblic Instruction and Fine Art, 16,737,- 
281 pesos; Sanitation and Chanty, 6,649,947 
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pesos; War and Navy, 12,734,324 pesos, Com* 
munications, 5,355,680 pesos; special veterans* 
fund, 7,336,360 pesos. Chief revenue items were 
customs, 41,128,000 pesos; land taxes, 28,431,- 
600 pesos; loan taxes, 6,600,000 pesos; national 
lottery, 4,250,000 pesos; transportation taxes, 
2,690,500 pesos The total funded debt stood at 
about $110,000,000 in February, 1029, as com- 
pared with $93,000,000 in February, 1028 

Tourists were estimated to have expended $20,- 
000,000 in Cuba during the winter of 1928-29, an 
inrrease of $4,000,000 over the previous season 

Communications. In 1928 Cuba had 2462 
miles of railroad line, exclusive of some 3000 
miles of private railways owned by sugar com- 
panies In the same yeai, there wore 1739 miles 
of highway Additional provision for the more 
lapid eonstiuction of Cuba’s extensive public- 
works pi ogramme was made in 1920 when a con- 
tract for financing the work to the amount of 
$00,000,000 was made with an American bank. 
The programme includes the completion of the 
CulNin Central Highway, said to be the most 
important road-con siruciion project in the world. 
It extends 702 miles from Pinar del Rio on the 
west to Santiago in the east and connects Havana 
with most of the important cities of the island 
The total cost is estimated at $76,000,000 In 
September, 1920, the highway was 40 per cent 
completed 

111 1927 theie were 12,231 miles of telegraph 
wire and 6.'),21A telephones iii use An air-mail 
and passenger service between the United States 
and Cuba was inaiiguiated in Jannarv, 1929 
During 1928, 0.900 vessels, with a total tonnage of 
21,486,978, anchored in Cuban ports 

Govebnulnt Executive power is vested in a 
president and cabinet, and legislative power in 
a congress of two houses, viiS , a senate with 24 
members and a house of re]iiesentative8 with 
118 membeis Piesideiit in 1029, Ceneial (ierarodo 
Machado y Morales, inaugurated May 20, 1929, 
for hiH second teim, which expires May 20, 1935. 

History Critieiins of the Machado regime for 
alleged Molation of the constitutional rights of 
the President’s political opponents and of for- 
eigneis resident in Cuba found repeated expres- 
sion 111 iKith Cuba and the United States during 
1929 111 the Ibiited States, the dibcussion cen- 
tied in the ease of .loseph E Barlow, an Ameri- 
can eiti/en, who had made a claim for .$9,000,000 
Rgainst the Cuban go^ eminent for the alleged 
mnliseatioii of liis piopertv On August 27, he 
was anested and impiisoned in Havana on a 
charge of grand larceny Securing his release on 
Imil the next day, he submitted the matter of his 
airest to Secretary of State Stimson His finan- 
cial elaiins against the Cuban gOA eminent had 
been filed with the United States State Depart- 
ment more than a year before The evidence in 
this case as presented before the subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on May 14. 
1928, was made public in Washington Sept 2, 
1929 The testimony levealcd that Daniel Dun- 
ning, counsel foi Barlow, had charged Piesident 
Machado bcfoie the committee wuth cabling the 
Cuban Ambassador at Washington on May 7, 
1928, "asking him to use $.900,990, or any sum of 
money, to control the press so that tliere would 
he no adveiBc reports," on the Senate eomraitteo’s 
iiKpiiry into the Barlow case On September 5, 
Mr. Barlow filed an afiidavit with the State De- 
partment, giving a hai rowing account of his al- 
leged treatment by Cuban prison officials. On 


September 25, Secretary of State Stimson and 
other officials of the State Department discussed 
the claims of American citizens against tlie Cuban 
Government before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

These events followed the publication in mid- 
April by the Foreign Policy Association in the 
United States of a survey of alleged repressive 
methods adopted by the Cuban government. Spe- 
cial reference was made to the responsibilities of 
the United States under the Platt Amendment 
The Cuban Ambassador at Washington, on April 
16, issued a statement declaring that a ‘’campaign 
of defamation" was being conducted against Cuba 
m the United States. 

Four Associated Press newspapers in Havana 
came to the defense of President Machado in a 
joint statement issued in New York September 
19 They asseited that the Cuban press was free, 
the country making rapid progress, that life and 
property were safe, and that “far from maintain- 
ing a dictatorship. President Machado has won 
the esteem of the Cuban people ” 

Dr. Rafael Iturralde, former Governor of the 
Cuban province of Matanzas, issued a statement 
in reply in New York, on September 21, denying 
that freedom of the press existed in Cuba, he 
named four editors whom he said had been as- 
sasBinated “under mysterious circumstajices after 
campaigns unfavorable to the government *’ 

“No one can deny,” Dr Iturralde said, “that 
Machado reelected himself without opposition, 
that no election has been held for Congressmen 
now holding office, and that hundreds of citizens 
have been muidered while widespread terrorism 
prevails The reports of the American Federa- 
tion of I^bor and the Foreign Pohev Association 
are definitely conclusi\e on these points" 

Cuban officials arrested 10 men in Havana 
February 27 and charged them with plotting to 
assassinate President Afachado and bring about 
the intervention of Uie United States On Octo- 
ber 18, four arrests weie made in connection with 
an alleged coiis])iracy against the Government 
and 14 other persons, including several former 
Senators and cabinet members, were said by the 
fiulicc to have been implicated Col Carlos 
Mendieta, a foimer Deputy of the Nacionalista 
paity, who was leader of the group, said after 
his release on hail that he and his associates 
w'ould continue to oppose the Machado rdgime 
“until total restoration of public liberties, with 
all the legal arms provided " In connection with 
the campaign of the Cuban police against aliens 
who cause unrest, 23 Asiatics were deported un- 
der a deciee signed by President Machado on 
Novemlier 10 

In December, President Machado’s name was 
brought into the investigation which the United 
States Senate conducted into lobbying activities 
of the Cuba Company, an American company 
witli laige sugar holdings in Cuba, in connection 
with its cfTorts to prevent a proposed increase 
in the Amei ican tariff on Cuban sugar. In a letter 
to Herbert C Tjakin, president of the Cuba Com- 
pany, winch was read into the record. President 
Machado was quoted as saying that the pro- 
jK>Hed tariff inciease would destroy the economic 
jiower of the island and reduce it to the condi- 
tion 111 which it was when Cuban independence 
was first obtained. 

CTTUN, (Robert) Stewart An American 
anthropologist and museum curator, died in 
Brooklyn, Apr. 8, 1929. Born in Philadelphia, 
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Pa, July 13, 185R, he attended Nazareth Hall 
Academy, Nazareth, Pa He traveled extensively 
in the Orient, in India, and among American 
Indians, often living with the natives in order 
to study their dialects and customs After direct- 
ing the department of archaeology of the Univer- 
sitv of Pennsylvania, 1892-99, he became 
curator of the section of American and general 
XI., prp,. Museum of Science and 
'• I* ■ '/ , 1899-1903 Appointed ethnol- 

ogist of the Museum of Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in the latter year, he remained 
with that institution until his death, always try- 
ing to reconstruct for the visitors the daily ac- 
tivities of the ancient peoples whom his curios 
represented Making an especial study of the 
games and sports of vaiious civilizations, Mr 
Culm wrote extenaivelv on these and other siib- 
]ecta from an anthropological point of view TIis 
liooks include Korean Oantea (1890) , Chess and 
Playing Cards, and American Indian Games 
(1905) 

CTTLTUBE, Ancient See Antiteopoiooy 

CUMBERLAND PBESBYTEBIAN 
CHURCH. A branch of the Presbyterian Church, 
originally the Cumberland Presbytery of Ken- 
tucky Tt was formed in 1810, when the so-called 
cinti-i evival partv of the church obiected to the 
admission into the miiiistrv of men who were 
not up to the usual literary and theological 
standards and to the doctrine of fatality as 
taught in the third and tenth chapters of the 
Westmiiister Confession of Faith Its chief 
strength vas in the Southern States, in con- 
sequence of which it was barely saved from dis- 
union during the slavery dispute at the time of 
the C^nil War Tins situation led to the estab- 
lishment of the C’olored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church A general assemblv which meets annually 
IS the supreme judicial y In 1929 the denomina- 
tion comprised 10 synods and 01 presbytei les, 
and there weie 1189 churches, reporting 736 
ministers, and a church membership of 64,767 
The Sunday-school enrollment was approximately 
52,250 The property of the church was valued 
at $.3,968,808, not * including $.500,000 endow- 
ment for education 

Missionary work was carried on among the In- 
dians m the United States and churches were 
maintained in China, where there was an orgoii- 
i/ed presbytery in Canton with nine churches in 
South China During the year, mission work was 
opened up in South America The denomination 
earned on educational work under the direction 
of the hoaid of education and maintained Bethel 
College and the Cumberland Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Scmiiiarv, both in McKenzie, Tenn The 
Cumberland Presbyterian, published in Nash- 
ville, Tenn , is the ofllcial oigan of the church 
The 1929 national meeting was held in Prince- 
ton, Ky , and the 1930 meeting v^as announced 
for May 1.5-21 in OIney, Tex. The Rev H C Wal- 
ton, M A , B I)., Birmingham, Ala , was modera- 
tor of the general assembly, and the Rev D. W. 
Kooks, Paducah, Ky , was stated clerk and treas- 
urer 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, CoiOHEn A branch of the Cum- 
lierland Presbyterian Church which was legally 
set apart as a separate unit in 1869 The mem- 
liership of 178 churches of the denomination for 
which figures were given in the United States 
census of religious b^ies of 1926 was 10,868, as 
compared wi& 136 churches and 13,077 mem- 


bers in 1916 In 152 churches reporting Sunday 
schools, there were over 5000 pupils and 840 of- 
ficers and teachers, as against 7471 pupils and 
928 teachers and officers in 1916 The total ex- 
penditures of 167 churches in 1926 amounted to 
$80,304, of which $70,437 was for current ex- 
penses and improvement and $9867 for benevo- 
lences, missions, etc , while 127 churches reported 
total expenditures of $39,497 The value of 
church edifices, including furniture and equip- 
ment, as re|)orted by 162 churches, was $353,825 
in 1926, as compared with $230,426 reported by 
130 churches in 1916 Of the 178 churches re- 
porting in 1926, 60 were in urban communities 
and 118 in rural districts 
CURAQAO, ktiWra-BJl'n A Dutch colony in 
the West Indies consisting of two groups of 
islands about 600 miles apart, one of them com- 
prising the islands of Curaijno, Bonaire, and 
Aruba, and the other consisting of the southern 
part of Rt Martin (the northern part belongs 
to France). St Eustnche, and Saba, Aren, 403 
square miles, population, Dec 31, 1927 61,479, 
of whom 41,014 were on the Island of Curacao 
The capital is Willemstad, on the Island of 
Curacao, with a population of 19,061 In 1927 
there weie 54 200 Roman Catholics, 6351 Protes- 
tants, and 509 .lews The registered movement of 
population in 1927 was* Births, 1849, deaths, 
10.57, marriages, 510 In the same year, there 
were 41 schools with 9064 pupils The chief prod- 
ucts of tlie colony are maize, beans, jnilsc, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime The chief industry 
is oil-refining The crude oil is imported from 
Venezuela and Mexico In 1927, the imports were 
valued at 142,238,7.50 guilders and the exports, 
1.34,.583,894 guildeis, 8045 vessels of 25,148 479 
tons entered the ports of the colony iii 1927 
In 1929 the budget leienue was estimated nt 
.5,464,.500 guilders and the exjienditnre at 5 .303,- 
689 guilders The colony is administered by a 
governor aided bj a council and a coloni.al coun- 
cil, the members of both being nominated by the 
sovereign Covernor during the greater jiart of 
1929, K L A Fruvtier, appointed Oct 27, 1928 
He lesigned following a raid made bv Vene/iiclaii 
insurgents on the Governor’s palace nt Willem- 
stad .Tune 9, 1929, in which he was made 
prisoner The insurgents then forced the com- 
mander of the Ameiican ship Maraeathn to take 
them and their hostages to Coro, on the Veiic- 
ziielnn coast On Dec 2, 1929, Maior V.in Rlobbc 
of the general staff of the Dutch 4imy was 
named to succeed Fruvtier See VENE/UFrA 
CURLING Canada regained possession of the 
Goidon International Modal in 1929 when the 
Canadian teams decisively defeated the ITnitcd 
States representatives on the Montreal ice, 405 
to .372 The T)ominion thus took the trophy f«r 
the fourth time in five years, the Americans 
having triumphed in 1928 at ITtica, N Y 
CURRENCY. See Coins, Vat.tie of Foreign, 
Financial Review, Money, United RT\TEa 
CURTISS, Ralph Hamilton American as- 
tronomer, died in Ann Arbor, Mich , Dec 25, 
1929. He was born in Derby, Conn , Feb 8, 
1880, and was graduated from the University 
of California in 1901, receiving the degree of 
Ph D there in 1905 He was assistant astronomer 
at the University of California Observatory in 
1900, and in 1901 was a meinher of the Jjick Ob- 
servatory Eclipse Expedition to Sumatra Dur- 
ing 1901-04 he was a fellow of the Lick Observa- 
tory and a Carnegie assistant there in 1904-05. 
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After two years (1906-07) as astronomer in 
the Allegheny Observatory, ho entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as assistant professor of 
astronomy (1907-11), and was promoted to as- 
sociate professor in JOII, and after 1018 to pro- 
fessor Tn 1927 he heeame also director of the De- 
troit Observatory Professor Curtiss's principal 
field of investigation was the properties of stars 
having bright-line spectra in Classes B to A of 
the Draper classification He wrote many scien- 
tific papers, eswcially in stellar spectroscopy 

CUSACH-SMITH, 8ir Berry British Oon- 
piil, died in Horsham, Sussex, .July 7, 1920 He 
was born Feb 16, 1860, in Dublin, Ireland, and 
was educated at Eton He became a barrister at 
the Middle Temple in 18H4, and in 1800 was 
sent as Biitish consul to Samoa and depiitv- 
eommissioner for the Westein I’acific Tn 1892 
he was deputv-commissioner for the Tokelau 
Islands and acting British resident, and in 1893 
special ]udicial commissionci With the consuls 
of flennaiiy and the United States, he acted as 
iidvisei to the King of Samoa , and from 1803 to 
1807, he was leceiver and custodian of the lev- 
enues of Samoa and jiresident of the niunicipal- 
itv of Apia He • ■ ’ ' ' ’ in 1808 He was 

charge (I’atr.nres " ■ (1000-02) and 

consul genet al ( - *• , ' al]».iraiso With 

the rank of colonel, he commanded the Teintorial 
Field Aitillerv in India and Mesopotamia dui- 
ing the World War, from which he w’as invalided 
home in 1017 

GUST, Sir Lionti English author and art 
entu, died in Hiiidsoi, England, Oct 12, 1929 
He was bom in London, Jan. 26, 1869, and was 
educated <it Eton and Tniiitv Cnllcg** Cani- 
biidgi* III 1882 he entcied the H.n Oihcc, but 
two >cnis latci beciiine assistant in the depart- 
ment of jiniits and diawings of the Biitish 
Museum Eiom 1806 to 1009, he was diiectoi 
of the Aational Pot ti ait (Gallery, and after 1000 
diiector of the National Hullerv He was also 
survevoi of the King's pictuies and woiks of 
art fiom 1000 to 1927, and )oint editoi and 
director of the liurhiiqtov Afaffazinr fioni 1009 
to 1019 He was made <i Knight ('oinninnder of 
the Boial Victomin Oidci in 1927 Sir Lionel 
was hettei known us an ait histoiian than as a 
eritie His books include Jndor of Ucpie- 

sented tv Ih partnirni of Prmis and Drawtnqs 
in the Ihitifth ^fus( 1 ltn (pait 1, 1893, pait 2, 
1800) , Alhmht Durcr A Stvdi/ of /Its Life and 
Art (1897), The Mastii “A /R ” and the ‘Mrs 
ifoitrndt" (1808), A IHstoin of Eton College 
(1800), Ion Ityhe'H **ClialttWoith" Slcteh Book 
(1001), Anihoni/ \ an Ih/fk (1003), Avgtlo 
Bastianx 1 Btory of Modern ] eniee (1004), 
The Itrtdgevalcf House (ialleii/ (lOOt), The 
Royal Collcetton of Paxntinqs, Rxnkmqham 
Palace (1006), Eton Colli qc Poi traits (1009), 
No/cv on Piclntes in the Roqal Collections 
(JOll), History of the Honeti/ of Dilettanti 
(1898, 1014) , (1924), Memoir of 

Sir John Cast, Bt , Spcakci of the House of Com- 
mons ( 1 027 ) 

CYGLIHQ In 1029, by f.n the most active 
season in the history of the spoit, Franco 
(ieorgetti, the little Italian star was the out- 
stundiiig cyclist (Ieorgetti won not only the 
nioior-pueed ehaiiipioiishifi of Ameiiea, hut also 
won three six-clay laees, those iii Ni‘w Yoik in 
Mai eh and Decenihei, and that in New ember at 
Chica^. His victory in the motor-pacing event 
was Ills third in as many years 


For the sixth consecutive year, Cecil Walker 
of Aiistialia won the all-around championship of 
America, besides winning more races than any 
other rider in the United States Freddie 
Spencer captured the American sprint champion- 
ship for the second sueeessivc season, while 
I^uoien Richards of Fiance conquered a fine field 
to win the w'orld’s sprint title for the third 
time in a row George Paillard. also of Franco 
won the motor-paced iiown, while Anton M.i/n- 
irae of Holland was awarded the amateur 
championship of the w'orld Sergio Matteini of 
New York took the amateur load title, as well as 
the amateur track championship 
CYCLONES. Sep MFrrrOROixxiY 
CYPRUS A British island, situated 40 miles 
from the coast of Asia Minor and 60 from the 
coast of Sviia, the third largest island in the 
Mediterranean Sea Area, 3684 square miles, 
population aeeoidiiig to tlie census of 1921, 310,- 
709, of whom 01,422 were Mohammedans In 
1927 births regi^teied numbeied S'iSfi, deaths, 
6.328 Capital, Nicosia, with a population of 18,- 
670 In 1927 theie w'cre 908 elementarv schools 
with 1296 teaeheis and an enrollment of 46,677, 
of whom 30.384 were Clock Christians With 
about one-third of the niahle land under cultiva- 
tion, agiiculture forms the chief oeeupation of 
the people of the ii-laiiH Fore^^tiv and the cul- 
tivation of the vine are rapidly taking an im- 
portant place in the prodiietion of wealth on the 
island Among the principal ■ ' ’ 

nets arc wheat, bnilcv, oats ^ 
wine, olive oil, cotton, animal ]iroduct8, and 
fruit Asbestos and iron aie mined and exported 
in considerable qiiintities 
The merehaiidise impoited in 1027 was valued 
at £1,686,.301), e''porte(l £1,642,870 The revenue 
for the same \e.ir was £666 097 and the expcndi- 
tuie, £616,029 'I’he total ship^niig which entered 
and cleared amounted to 1,746 767 tons in 1927 
The island was administeied iindei a convention 
w’lth Turkey M Great Biitain after June 4, 1878, 
and was annexed hv Gieat Britain at the ont- 
brenk of the war with Tuike\ on Nov 6, 1914 
It is under a high eommissioner liaving the 
usual powers of a colonial goveinor, aided bv 
an execiitne couiieil and a Iciiislatne enuneil of 
24 memliers of wdiom 9 aie ofliee-holders and the 
lemainder elected for h\e veais 12 of them by 
iioii-Mohanimedaii votei s and 3 hv ]trohanimedan 
\otera On May 1, 1925, the island was given the 
status ot a eoloiiv Goieinoi during 1920, Sir 
Ronald Storrs See Arc’II.eolooy 
CY'BENAICA A coloin lielonging to Italv 
on the north coast of Afnca, until 1919 it 
formed a part of Jabva in that \ear for ad- 
ministrative and inilitaiy purposes, Libya was 
dnided into (Jwenaiea and Tri])olitania (See 
Tripoiitania ) The area is estimated at about 
286,040 sqiinie miles including the hinterland 
zone ot Clift a, pojmlation, accoiding to the cen- 
sus of 1926, about 186,000 natives, and 10,000 
Kuiopeaiis Benghazi is the principal town witli 
a population of 30,066 in 1027 Tlie chief occupa- 
tion of the jieople is agiiculture, althoiigli there 
aie vast possibilities tor cattle laisiiig. Bariev 
and wheat aie the chief products The foimer 
IS the chief food of the people In 1927 
the imports were 178,238,195 liie and the ex- 
poits 14 908,800 liie The piiiicipal imports 
are cotton goods and sugar and the principal 
expoits, sponges and barley. The internal com- 
merce consists mainly of caravan trade between 
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Benghazi and Wadi For 1928-29 the revenues 
were estimated at Colonial revenue, 46,400,000 
lire; State contribution, 159,096,250 lire, total, 
205,496,2')0 liie Civil expondituie was estimated 
at 59,237,000 lire and military expenditure at 
146,269,250 lire Governor during 1929, General 
Piotio Badoglio, appointed Deceiuber, 1928, with 
lieadquartei s in Ti ipolitania ; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Colonel Domenico Sicilian!, appointed De- 
cember, 1928 

CYTOPLASM. See Zoology 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, cheko-slov&/kia An 
eastern Euioiiean republic, formed Oct 28, 1918, 
out of the Slav regions of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, formally dedicated a lepublic 
Nov 14, 1918; comprising the former Austro- 
Hungarian })roviuces of Bohemia, Moravia, Sil- 
esia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia, together with the 
portion of the Teschen district assigned to 
(Vcchoslovakia at the Ambassadors’ Confeience 
iTuly 28, 1920, Capital, Prague 

Akea and l^piiLATiON The total aiea of 
Czeclioslovakia is 54,207 square miles The pop- 
idntion at the census of Feb 15, 1921, was 13,- 
013,172 By lacc, it was distributed as follows 
Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937 (05 5 per cent); Ger- 
mans, 3,123,568 (23 3 per cent) , Magyars, 745,- 
431 (5 5 pci cent) , Ruthcnians, 461,849 (3 4 per 
cent) , .Tews, 180,855 (1 3 per cent) , Poles, 75,- 
853 (0 5 per cent) , others, 25,871 (0 2 per cent) 
There were also 238,808 aliens The Czechoslovaks 
and Germans made up almost exclusively the 
population of Bohemia and Moravia, and tlic 
Czechoslovaks about half of Silesia and more 
than two-tliirds of Slovakia The laigcst cities 
with their jiopulatioiis in 1921 are I’rague, 
676,057, Brno, 221,758; Ostrava, 113,709, and 
Biatislaiu, 93,189 The majority of the people 
are Roman Catholics, who numbered 10,383,833 
in 1921 An official estimate of the population 
on Dec 31, 1920, placed it at 14,350,000 
Education Piimary education is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 In 1927 there 
weie 14,333 public and private elementary 
schools, with 721,292 boys and 730,344 girls and 
1781 public and private higher giade hcliools 
with 148,860 boys and 128,681 giils There were 
also 356 secondary Latin and technical schools 
wuth 102,360 students There are four universi- 
ties as follows Prague (Czech) with 8225 stu- 
dents, Prague (Geiman), 3651; Brno (Czech), 
2107; Bratislava (Slovak), 1417 
Pkoductton. One of the richest of all Euro- 
pean countries in natural resources, Czecho- 
slovakia finds itself in the enviable position of 
being almost self-supporting so far as food is 
concerned Within its borders are to be found 
practically all of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empne’s ■ ’ ■ area, 60 per cent of 

the breweries, ou per cent of the alcohol distiller- 
ies, nearly two-thiids of the iron production, and 
four-fifths of the textile industry Other indus- 
tries were included in like or greater proportion 
in the new country, such as the famous Bohemian 
glass industry and the China industry 

Tlie soil of Czechoslovakia is naturally fertile, 
esiiecially in the lower part of the country, where 
beets, wheat, barley, rye, and oats are extensively 
cultivated The aiea under the principal crops 
with their yield in metric tons during 1927 were 
as follows Wheat, 1,586,552 acres, 1,099,103 
tons; rye, 2,029,643 and 1,252,195, barley, 1,759,- 
426 and 1,284,8,53, oats, 2,113,312 and 1,457,637; 
potatoes, 1,608,249 and 9,109,263, sugar beet, 


727,074 and 8,123,807; maize, 391,704 and 298,- 
578. Preliminary estimates for crop areas in 1929 
were wheat, 1,892,020 acres; rye, 2,484,820, oats, 
2,087,150, corn, 323,090. The total value of the 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats crops in 1929 was 
estimated at 24* per cent less than in 1928 
In 1926-27 there were 163 sugar factories in 
the country, which produced 1,045,819 metric 
tons of sugar Sugar production in 1928 was 

1.057.000 tuns, and in 1929, 1,030,000 tons The 
875 distilleries produced 516,867 hectolitres of 
spirits The livestock on Jan 1, 1927, included 
Cattle, 4,691,320, horses, 740,202, pigs, 2,539,- 
201, sheep, 861,128, and goats, 1,244,701. 

The mineral jiroduction comprises both soft 
and hard coal, iron, graphite, garnets, gold, 
silver, copper, and lead The 271 eoal-mining 
companies m ojieration dm iiig the vear, employ- 
ing 94 420 workeis, produced 15,171,403 metric 
tons of hard coal and 20,709,558 metric tons of 
lignite, both figures lepiescnting increases over 
the 1927 output Coke production increased 16 
per cent dining the year and the output of bri- 
quets showed a marked expansion In other lines 
of industry also conditions were unusually favor- 
aide during 1028, a situation which continued 
into 1920. In December, 1929, theio was a distinct 
slackening of activity Thi* 1928 output of iron 
ore was 1,779,000 metric tons, valued at 110,878,- 
000 frowns ($3,300,000). as compared with 
1,590,527 tons, valued at 98,516,000 ciowns 
($2,900,000) in 1927 Net imporls brought the 
total consumption in 1928 to 3,194,899 tons, as 
compared with 2,372,208 tons in 1927 

The output of pig non in 1927 was 1,313,925 
metric tons, raw steel, 1,689,000 tons, wrought 
steel, 1,499,000 tons Jn 1920 theie were 11.622 
factories in the country, of which 1990 were tex- 
tile factories, 2093 glass works and stone fac- 
tories, constituting one of the oldest industries 
of the country, 846 machine factories, and 875 
metal factories Leather working also is exten- 
sively carried on 

Commerce The country’s foreign trade in 1928 
reached the largest volume since 1921 Expoits 
increased from 20,135,438,000 crowns in 1927 to 

21.227.610.000 crowns in 1928 and imports from 

17.961.632.000 in 1927 to 19.193,590,000 in 1928 
(1 crown equals $0 0206). The piiiicipal items 
of import and expoit arc shown in the accom- 
panying table from the Statesvian's Year Book 
for 1929. 

COMMODITIES ENTERINO CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
TRADE 


Item 

10*7 

1000 

Crowns 

ill 

IMPOSTS 

Cereals 

Cottons 

Woolen Roods 

Fats and oila 

Iron Roods 

Machinery 

2.172.000 

2.661.000 
2,040,000 

626,000 

518.000 

473.000 

1.921.000 

2.605.000 
2,081 000 

570 000 

632.000 

702.000 

SXPOBT8 



Woolen Goods . 

Cottons 

Wood, coal, and peat 

Glass 

SuRar . . 

Iron and iron Roods 

Cereals and milled products 

2,086,000 

3.071.000 

2.038.000 

1.144.000 

3.525.000 

1.619.000 
1,000,000 

2.185.000 

1.023.000 

3.788.000 

3.269.000 

1.699.000 

1.770.000 
850,000 


In 1927 Germany, Austria, Hungary, Great 
Britain, and the United States, in the order 
named, were the leading purchasers of Czecho- 
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Blovakian products, and Germany, Austria, the 
United States, Poland, Hungary, and Great Brit- 
ain, also in the order named, furnished most of 
the imports Imports from the United States 
showed a consideiable gain in both volume and 
value m 1928 The favorable balance of trade in 
1020 was only 407,000,000 crowns, as compared 
with 2,034,020,000 crowns in 1028 
Finance The budget for 1020 estimated total 
revenues at $283,300,000 and expcndituies at 
$282,200,000, leaving a surplus of $1,100,000 
The total revenue from taxation and monopolies 
was placed at $244,700,000, of which the income 
tax accounted fur $31,100,000 and import 
duties for $34,600,000 Expenditures for the 
service of the public debt amounted to $Cr>,700,- 
000, for defense, $41,400,000, soci.il scivict', .$24,- 
700,000, education, .$27,300,000 The budget 
placed the public debt, exclusive of that arising 
from the peace treaties, at 887, .'>00, 000, or $75 
per cajnta There has been a gradu<il but steady 
reduction in tlie debt in leceut years, and the 
financial condition of the coimtry is compara- 
tively satisfactory due to the favoiable economic 
situation In 1027 the revenue yield e\(‘cedcd the 
budget estimates and direct taxes itcic i educed 
by appi uximatcly 374,000,000 crowns in 1028 
In that > ear’s budget, the tot.il of ordinary and 
extraordinary revenue was estiinated at 0,562,- 
270,000 Clowns (0,560,007,000 crowns in 1020) 
and the ordinary and extraoi dinai y expendi- 
tures at 0,536,074,000 crowns (0,534,383,000 in 
1020) 

State notes in ciiciilation at the end of Janu- 
ary, 1920, totaled 0,403,000,000 ciowns 

CuMMlJNlCATiONK 'I'heie uie 8.530 mileb of rail- 
way line 111 the Republic, of which 6850 aie owned 
by the stat(> The icinaining 1671 miles uie 
privately owned, with the exception of 12 miles 
owned by foreign btatcb 'J’he iiiirodui'tion of im- 
pnn ed conditions and schedules for international 
trains operating through Czechoslovakia w'as an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Bailwa^s in Decem- 
ber, 1920 The time between Beiliii and i’raguc 
was to be cut from IVz to 6 hours by a new ex- 
press By Article CCCTJxlV of the Versailles 
Treaty, Czechoslovakia was vested with the right 
to use certain whaives in the ])orts of Uambuig 
and Stettin as a means of gaming diiect access 
to the sea The German cities refused their con- 
sent, howevei The dispute was settled Nov 4, 
1020, when a comniittce consisting of one Crecho- 
slovakiaii, one German, and one Biiton decided 
that the Ilamburg Senate must lease to Czecho- 
slovakia certain lands at the Halle and Dresden 
shoies of the Biver Elbe for 00 years During 1020 
plans weie completed for the construction of a 
canal, to cost $77,500,000, between Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia, and Trieste, Italy In 1927 there 
were 79,904 miles of telegraph and 292,531 miles 
of telephone wire Thirteen air routes connected 
Prague with tlie principal European cities 
(xOVEKNAiENT According to the constitution 
adopted by the National Assembly, Feb 20, 1020, 
executive power is vested in a President, elected 
for seven yeais by the two chambers in joint 
session, who appoints and recalls his ministers; 
and legislative power iii a {Senate of 1,50 membeis 
elected for eight years and a Chamber of Deputies 
elected for six years, the former elected by all 
citizens over 26 years of age and the latter by all 
citizens over 21 yeais of age. The principle of 
propoitioiial representation is applied The com- 
position of Parliament, according to preliminary 


returns from the election of Oct. 27, 1929, was as 
follows Czech Agrarians, 46, Czech Social 
Democrats, 30, National Socialists, 32, Com- 
munists, 31, Czechoslovak Clericals, 31; Ger- 
man Social Demociats, 20, Slovak People's 
party, 17, Czech Democrats, 15, German Cler- 
icals, 14, German Nationalists, 7. The remain- 
ing seats were distributed among nine smaller 
parties President in 1020, Thomas G Masaryk 
(elected May 28, 1920, reelected May 27, 1927) 

A iKiurgcois-socialist government was formed 
Dec 7, 1020, with Frantifiek Udr2al as Premier 
Other memlieis of the Cabinet, which is com- 
])OBed of 12 Czechs, two Slovaks, and two Ger- 
mans, aie Di Eduard BenPs, Foreign Affairs; 
Dr B Vlasak, Fin.ince, J Cein^, Interior, Dr 
Fianz Matousek, Cumnicrcc; Jan Dostalck, Pub- 
lic Works; Josef Najman, Kailwavs, Dr Dud- 
wng. Social Weliaie, Dr Robert Mayr-Harting, 
Justice, Bohuinir Piadac, A:ri •riiihne Dr An- 
ton Stefanik, Education, Di i mm ...k Nosek, 
Posts and T»li L'l.ii.b- 

Hi STORY Jhe year 1020 was marked by vio- 
lent political turmoil, resulting in the resigna- 
tion on Fcbiuaiv 1 of Premier Svehla, the defeat 
in September of the Udii^al coalition government, 
and the dissolution of J'ailiamcnt on September 
24 by Pri'sident Masaryk A general election on 
October 27 resulted in gains of 4, 10, and 3 
seats, respective! V, by the National Socialists, 
Czech Social Democrats, and German Social 
Democrats, laigcly at the expense of the Com- 
munists, who lost ten seats (for composition of 
new Parliament, see under (iovernment alxive). 
A new bouigeois-socialist coalition government 
was formed Dee 0, 1020, with Frantisek UdrSal 
again as Premici (for rest of cabinet, see under 
(iovernment above) Parties pai ticipating in 
the gov eminent wcie the (Vcch and Geiman 
Agiaiians, the Cleiical Czech People's paity. 
National Democrats, Czech Business party, and 
Cz45ch and Geiiiian Social Democrats The Com- 
munists, Geiman Nationalists, German National 
Socialists, German Chiistiaii Socialists, Slovak- 
ian People's ])aity, and both Huiigarian parties 
funned the Opposition 

Tlic glowing Slovak agitation against Czech 
lule culminated in 1920 in the tiial and con- 
viction on October 5 of Piofessor Voitech Tuka 
on charges ot high treason He was sentenced to 
15 years imprisonment after a tii.i1 which com- 
menced in \'.:'i ' .!> 1 engaged the attention 
not only of < .■ i but of the other coun- 

tries of Europe lie was vigorously defended dur- 
ing the trial by Father Andreas Ulinka, leader 
of the Slovak People's party, who declared that 
the government sought not only to punish Pro- 
fessor Tuka hut to destroy his party Tuka’s con- 
viction was followed by the resignation on Octo- 
ber 8 of M I^bay and Dr Tiso, the two Slovak 
Ministers in tlie Cabinet, and on October 0 by 
the announcement of Father Hlinka that his 
fiarty would henceforth join with the Hungarian 
and German minorities in an effort to overthrow 
Czech dominance The Slovak People’s party 
placed Professor Tuka on its list of candidates 
for Parliament but the Slovaks did not rally 
to his support at the election of October 27 and 
he failed of election on the first scrutuiy, al- 
though preliminary returns indicated that he 
might win a seat in the second. 

The Czechs accused Professor Tuka of aiding 
the irredentist movement among the Magyars 
who were incorporated in Czechoslovakia along 
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with a small slice of Hungarian territory by 
the peace treaties: Denying any connection with 
the movement, Tuka charged the government 
with making him the scapegoat for its failure 
to solve the problem of Slovak autonomy in the 
])olitical field 

The mimstrv as reconstiiutioned Feb 2, 1029, 
was as follows Prime Minister and Minister of 
National Defense, FrantiSek TTdrfial , Foreign Af- 
fairs. Di Eduard Ben^s , Finance, Dr B. Vlasak , 
Intel lor, tT ^ern^, Oommerce, L. Noviak, Pub- 
lic Works. Dr Franz Spina Ttailways, Josef 
Na]man, Social Welfare, Dr Jan Sramek, Jus- 
tice, Dr Robert Mayr-Harting ; Agriculture, Dr 
Otakar Srdinko, Education, Dr Milan Ho<l7a, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Dr FrantiSek Nosek, 
Health, Dr Josef Tiso; Minister for the Unifica- 
tion of Laws, Dr Labay (February 27) Dr 
ITod/a resigned as Minister of Education on Feb- 
ruary 20, ostensibly because of illness, and Dr 
Anton Stefanek of the Slovak Centralist party 
vas appointed 

Foieign Minister Benfs, on February 20, an- 
nounced that Ins government would refuse to 
pay claims awarded the Archduke Frederick of 
the Hapsburg line by an arbitral tribunal at The 
Hague as recompense for his property, winch was 
confiscated by Czechoslovakia under authority of 
clauses in the treaties of Trianon and St. Ger- 
main Furthermore, Dr Bends said, his country 
would henceforth decline to submit any similar 
claims to the arbitration of a foreign or interna- 
tional court 

The so-called Little Entente treaties of alliance 
between Czechoslovakia, ' and Ru- 
mania, concluded in 1020 aiiu were re- 

newed after a conference of their respective 
Foreign Ministers at Belgrade May 21 They 
were ratified by the Prague government <in Au- 
gust 24, along with a new tripartite treaty of 
eonciliation and aibitration signed at the Bel- 
grade meeting 

Tense relations developed between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary early in July when a 
Czechoslovakian railway employee was arrested 
at the Hungarian railway station m Hidasneracti 
on a charge of e-pinnnge Czechoslovakia sus- 
pended all trafllc on tbe Budapest-Kassa railroad 
in reprisal hut the hue was reofiencd July 24, 
although Hungary steadfastly rchiscd to release 
the prisoner 

On September 28, the Papal Nuncio at Prague 
decorated i’rcsidcnt Masaryk with the Grand 
Gloss of the Order of the Sacred Tomb, a dis- 
tmction hitherto reserved for Catholic sovereigns 
only. The presentation made in connection with 
the national observance of the thousandth an- 
niversary of the Catholic Saint Wenceslaub, was 
taken as an indication of the final healing of the 
bleach with the Vatican caused by the adoption 
of the birthday of John Hues as a national holi- 
day in 1926 The naturalization pact negotiated 
between Czechoslovakia and the United States 
in 1928 went into force Nov 14, 1929, with the 
exchange of ratifications 

The increasing difficulties of the agricultural 
situation due to a 60 per cent drop in the prices 
of farm products led to agrarian demands for 
government aid toward the end of the year A 
proposal by the farmers for a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in the wages of agricultural laborers was 
followed by the announcement that a widespread 
agricultuial strike would take place Jan 1, 1930. 
D^ABEECOU COLLECTION. See Abt Sales. 


DAGNAN-BOUVEBET, di'nyftn'bd&Vrft, 
Pascal Adolphe Jean A French historical and 
portrait painter, died July 3, 1020, in Paris He 
was bom there Jan. 7, 1 852, and studied art under 
G<4r6me His first important success was “A Wed- 
ding at the Photographer's” (1879, Lyons Mu- 
seum) He was an excellent draftsman and had a 
fine sense of color "The Consecrated Bread” 
(1886), in the Luxembourg, shows his skillful 
management of light in interiors Among his im- 
portant paintings are “The Conscripts” (1891, 
Ministire des Beaux-Arts), “Painting” and 
“Lady with a Child” (Palais des Beanx-Arts) , 
“Madonna” (Pinakothek, Munich) ; “Madonna of 
the Rose” (Metropolitan Museum, New York) , 
portraits of Chrome, Courbet, and other piomi- 
nent persons, “Spanish Dancer” (1909) , “Mar- 
guerite au Sabat” (1912) He was made Clievalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1885, and received the 
first medal at the Salon of 1889 for his “Breton 
Women at the Pardon ” 

DAHOMEY, dfi-hO'ml A French colony on 
the west coast of Africa between Togo! and on the 
west, the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria 
on the east, and the French military toi ntonos on 
the north It is a subdivision of the colony of 
French West Africa (See French West AfricvI 
The colony has only about 70 miles of coast, but 
o{)cns out northward into a wide hintt'rliind 
Area, 62,772 squaic miles, population, aceoiding 
to the census of 1027, 1,057,260, of whom 1000 
were Europeans The chief centre of trade and the 
seat of the government is Poito Novo with a popu- 
lation of about 27,000 The population, of pure 
Negro blood, is very industrious and ongiiges 
mainlv in agnoiilture In the eoastal region, they 
laise potatoes, corn, manioc, and vams Tn the 
ceiitial provinces, cotton culture has been intro- 
duced The foiests contain oil palms of commercial 
importance The chief evpoits arc palm oil and 
palm kernels Impoits in 1928 amounted in 1*H,- 
349,000 francs, exports, 97,773,000 francs Tlie 
local budget for 1920 was 19,102,000 francs Gov- 
ernor in 1929, M Rcste 

DAIRYING The daiiy industry has long 
been recognized as one of the most stable of the 
agricultuial enterprises of the ITnitod States, 
jnobably because ot the almost iiiiiversdl demand 
for dan'v products, and the fact that the income 
of the milk producer is lelativelv uniform in its 
distribution over tbe year Periods of excessive 
profits are generally unknown but heaw losses 
aie likewise i datively raie 

The stability of dairying continued in tbe 
main thiough 1929 Conditions weie generally 
favoiabl(‘, but nut so outstandingly so us iii 
1928 A relatively large spring and summer pro- 
diiHion lowered the price of dairy products to 
some extent, but the late summer and full 
drought which was partieulaily pronounced in 
the dairy sections of the Atlantic and Noitii Cen- 
tral States tended to restore them 

In Novemlier there was the most ladieal pnei* 
decline m the butter market that has ocdined 
at that season since 1921 Wholesale pi ices di up- 
ped to aliout 40 cents This was associated with 
unsettled conditions in the stock market, but 
was probably more directly related to the rel- 
atively heavy butter stocks in storage On 
November 1, there were 33,000,000 pounds more 
butter in storage than on November 1 , 1 928, and 
an increase of 25,000,000 jiounds over the aver- 
age for tlie last 6 years Movement of butter to 
storage also increased ir, December, so that the 
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butter in storage at the close of the jear was 
nearly twice that on hand at the close of 1028. 
The situation was aggravated by an apparent 
domestic butter consumption of some 20,000,000 
pounds less than in 102S. At the same time, the 
production of butter substitutes was evidently 
inprc.Tsmp 

The production of canned milk was over 100,- 
000,000 pounds more than in 1028 On account 
of the unsettled butter market toward the end 
of the year, surplus milk supplies of some of the 
fluid milk sections were reverted to condcnscrics, 
where it was used for the manufacture of con- 
densed and evaporated milk instead of butter 
Reduction in the stocks of canned milk in the 
fall was only about half the usual reduction, 
though it was equal to that of 1028 

Cheese markets were apparently in a stronger 
yiosition on account of a reduction of about 50,- 
000,000 pounds in manufacture, as compared 
with the previous year 

On the whole, the mam difficulty in the maiket- 
mg of dairy yiroducts was related to the need of 
iiioie active buying demand on the part of con- 
sumers Notwithstanding a reduced production 
of 15 j)cr cent in cheese, the increase in butter 
|)ioduction of about 1 per cent and of canned- 
milk jnoduction of about 8 per cent balanced 
the ayipaient pioduction of dairy pioducts so 
Hut the milk equivalent in the manufactured 
pioducts showed little change fiom 1928 This 
ivas coupled with a i educed consiiniptiou in but- 
ter and cheese and an inei eased consumption of 
eundensed and e\apoiatcd milk, lesulting m a 
deeiease ol about 2 per eeiit in the milk equiva- 
lent of the iiiunulaetuied daily pioducts 

I<oi a nunibei of jeais dairy inodiietion in the 
rnited jSt.iles Jus lieeii slightly less than do- 
mesf le eoiisuiuptioii Kxports of about 1 10,000,000 
pounds of condensed and eiaporated milk which 
weie less than in 192H weie moie than offset in 
milk equivalent bj the importation of about 
75,000,000 pounds of cheese, consisting luamlv 
ot the speeiul foreign types piincipally fiom Italy 
iiiid iSwii/eiland 

Notwithstanding the large amount of public- 
ity given to the importation of fiesh milk and 
ei'eani fiom Cuinida, the special provisions for 
leqniring Canadian piodueers to comply with 
the jiuhlie health 'iLulal m «■ of domestic munie- 
ip.ilities and the special eft oils of the Canadian 
CJoveinmeiit to aid producers in complying with 
reqniiemcnts, slightly less fresh milk and cream 
w.is impoited during Mt29 than in 1928 

On account of the tariff and i datively un- 
f.noiahIe market conditions, vciy little nutter 
was iiripoited, totaling less than .3,000,000 pounds 
during 1929 Most of this came in during the 
w'l liter and spring months, which is the season 
ot low pioduction in the United States but the 
season of heavy production in New Zealand, tlie 
country fiom which the bulk of butter imports 
to the United States is deiived 

Jnteunation,\i. Conditions The foreign dairy 
situation was quite comparable to that desei ibed 
above for the United States European butter 
maikets were generally icgarded as disappoint- 
ing, especially during the latter part of the year. 
Rutter imports into Croat Hritain during 1929 
were somewhat in excess of those in 1928 Dur- 
ing the fiist 11 mouths of 1929 they amounted to 
717,541,770 pounds, as eoniyiarod with 684,052,- 
804 in the preceding year The increased importa- 
tion lesulted in a considerable accumulation. 


German imports increased from 278,999,626 
pounds in 1928 to 29G,225,929«in 1929 This was 
associated with an increased domestic butter 
production as a eonsequenoe of lighter milk con- 
sumption. 

Dairy production during the season beginning 
in August, 1929, in New Zealand was relativclv 
heavy, but the tendency at the close of the year 
was to divert from the heav'y butter production 
in the first part of the season to cheese produc- 
tion Many of the New Zealand plants are 
equally well equipped for the manufacture of 
either butter or cheese Dairy production in Aus- 
tralia was steadilv increasing and was reported 
to be approximately 2 5 per cent heavier at the 
close of the year than for the coriesponding 
period of 1928 

Tlie taiiff of 12 eenfs per pound on butter and 
37 6 per cent ad valorem on Swiss cheese was an 
important factor in maintaining prices in the 
United States which were generally more favor- 
able than those in the European markets 

Trends in Rerfvrch Tlie problem of replac- 
ing the older and discarded animals in dairy 
herds is one of mueli inteiest to daiiymcn It is 
frequently considered that it is cheaper to pur- 
chase cows than to raise heifei calves iii the 
market milk sections heeanse of the large 
amounts of milk consumed hv the calves and the 
lelativelv high puces of feeds, lands, and neces- 
sary equipment Purchased cattle are, however, 
frequently inferior in milk producing capacity 
and there is nioie or less iisk from the spread 
of diseases involved in the replacement of herds 
in this way 

Many of the State ngiieultuial experiment sta- 
tions, tlieiefoie, eondneted tests of the compara- 
tive values of home-mixed calf meals, dcssicaied 
milk products, and other suhstames as suh- 
btitiites for vai.ving ])roportioiis of the milk 
oidinarily used for calf feeding Liquid and 
powdered’ skim milk and sonn-solid biitteimilk 
vreie found quite satisfactoiy, except for the ex- 
pense, in studies of this natuie at the Ohio and 
\\iaeonsin experiment stations Jn studies at the 
South Dakota experiment station self feodeis 
showed no siipciioiity over hand feeding as a 
method of raising dairy enlves 

The Bupenoritv of the high-piodiieing cow over 
the mednini or low-prodiieiiig cow as an efficiwit 
milk producer vva*- Im"'‘ii." nioic generally 
recognized and the I p ii I ’**■ iti s Depaitment of 
Agriculture aided in the identifieation and elim- 
ination of the low piodueers bv the organiza- 
tion of dairv-herd testing associ.itions, of which 
about 1100 weie in operation This work involved 
the testiu" of moie than 405,000 cows nionlhlv 
By the elimiiMtioii of the low'-produeing animals, 
the possibilities of tbc herds for bleeding pur- 
poses weie materiall,v irnpioved Interest was 
stimulated also along the line of using only hulls 
for held sires which have demonstrated, by the 
characteristics of their offspring, that they 
transmit desirable qualities to their sons and 
daughters 

Advance was eontiiiuously being made in the 
methods of maniifaetiire of dairy products and 
the more efficient utilization of by-products The 
U S Depaitment of Agrieultuie’ eontiibuted to 
the refinement in the method of manufacture of 
domestic Swiss cheese, by developing a bacterial 
culture whicli prevented, by its rapid growth 
and acid formation, the production of a defec- 
tive eye formation and textuie, resulting from 
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abnormal ^assy fermentation. The WisconBin Ex- 
periment Station perfected a process for pasteur- 
izing cheese curd in the vat which markedly 
impioved the flavor and texture of cheese made 
from second-grade milk 

In the field of butter production, the Arkansas, 
New York, and Wisconsin agricultural experi- 
ment stations made importont contributions 
with reference to working, neutralization, and 
starters, and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture studied the preservation of skim milk by 
concentration and developed further uses for the 
eonceiiirated product 

The Kansas and New Jersey experiment sta- 
tions studied the advisability of including egg 
yolk as a part of the ice-cream mix. It was found 
that from 0 .'i to 1 per cent of egg yolk in the mix 
impioved its whipping qualities and texture 
The use of more than 1 per cent of egg yolk 
imparted an undesirable flavor. 

The continued inteiest in dairy research was 
rellccted in the development of the physical 
equipment at many of the State institutions 
New dairy buildings were completed at the Iowa, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Ixiuisiana experiment 
stations during the year and new dairy buildings 
were erected at many of the State agiicultural 
colleges and experiment stations within the last 
few jrears Tlans for new equipment and build- 
ings were completed at several of the other in- 
stitutions 

Changes in Piijisunnel The more important 
changes in personnel included the resignation of 
Dr C W Laison from the National Daily Coun- 
cil to become associated with a new commercial 
dairy enterprise l*rof A C. Baei, head of the 
dairy depaitnieiit at the Oklahoma \.'i i.'iii .‘1 
and Mechanical College, who died oi. '.ii i."j 7 
was succeeded by Prof E A Weaver from the 
Iowa State *.■ '' ’ College Dr R B 

Becker and ]' ■ l< « from the Oklahoma 

A and M College accepted positions w'lth the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, respectnely Prof. II 0 licndeison was 
appointed head of the dairy de]iartment of the 
W’est Virginia University Clarence B Lane, 
Assistant Chief of the Dairy Division of the 
United States Department of Agncultuie from 
1903 to 1900, died on August 20 

Bibliography The moie impoitaiit published 
reference books on dairying include J Cam- 
eion, The Bureau of Dairy Industry Its his- 
tory, aoit-i itirs, and organization (Inst Covt. 
Reseaich ) , C H Kckles, W B. Combs, and H 
Maev, Mdk and Milk Products (New Yoik and 
London, 1029) , V. M. Peiaza, La Leche y Bus 
Product os (Madrid, 1928), C. W. Walker- 
Tisdale and W. E Woodnutt, Practical Cheese- 
making (London, 1928) ; Ahstmets of Literature 
on the manufacture and distribution of use cream 
(vol 11 Harrisbuig, Pa, 1928); B W Ham- 
mer, Dairy Bacteriology (New York, London, 
1928) , II L Russell and E G. Hastings, Out- 
lines of dairy bacteiiology (Madison, Wis, 
1928) 

DALMATIA A province of Jugoslavia, a 
crownland of Austria until the downfall of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1918. It extends from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina west to the Adriatic Sea. Area, 
4916 square miles, population, according to the 
census of Jan. 31, 1921, 621,429. Capital, Zara, 
with a population in 1921, of 8060. 

DAMS. The outstanding events in the field of 
dam construction during the year 1929 may be 


stated as the refusal of the California au- 
thorities to permit the construction of the great 
San Gabriel Dam which was under way near Los 
Angeles, the completion of the Diabolo Dam, the 
highest in the world, and the success of the 
Boulder Canyon project in meeting the prelim- 
inary conditions set down by Congress in au- 
thorizing the construction of, this great project. 
While both the the gravity ‘and aich tyjies of 
dam hold their own, it is cleai that a combina- 
tion of these types, an arched centre portion 
with gravity ends or abutments, is an economical 
form in many locations Similarl;y, the combina- 
tion of the gravity and the multiple-ai ch types 
was to be noted in the important Suviana Dam 
in Italy 

Gravity Dams Until the completion of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam, the arch type held tlie 
record for height. It will be remembered that 
the special commission on the Boulder Dam i ceom- 
mended a more eonseivative design than tliat 
first proposed and a reduction of the maximum 
pressure on the foundation to 30 tons per square 
foot Revised plans weie not available at the cud 
of 1929, but they were expected to be published 
early in 1930 

San Gabriel Dam In 1924 the eity of Ijos 
A ngeles voted a flood-eontrol bond issue which 
included $25,000,000 for this great dam After 
a long peiiod of control ersj, due in large part to 
the fact that the dam was to foim a reseivnir 
for both flood contiol and iriigalion, thus eii- 
volving rfii''',-' 1 interests, final plans wcie 
adopted ill 19 Jo Ine contract was awarded in 
December of that year and c\ca\ ation was under 
way until September, 1929 

After this work was staited, the failuic of the 
St Francis J>am (see 1928 Year Hook) oc- 
curred This failure resulted in the jiassage of a 
State law in California requiiing the approval 
by the State Engineer of the design and location 
of all dams built within the State When an ex- 
tensive rock slide occuired during the excava- 
tion fur the San Gabiiel Dam m September, 1929, 
work was stopped immediately by the engineeis 
of the district and a board* of engineeis and 
geologists were called in to c\amine the site 
They repoitcd adveisely Diiectly following tins 
report, the State Engineei engaged a similar 
group of e\()cits who also rcpoiUxl adveisely, 
stating that the pioposed dam "eaiiiiot be con- 
structed without Cl eating a menace to life and 
propel ty” Theieupon, the State Engineei, on 
November 26, refused permission foi this con- 
struetion 

The report disclosed the fact that the rocks 
at the Bite w’cre “ancient crystalline tyjics, in- 
cluding granite and dioritic gneisses and occa- 
sional schists, cut bv a vaiicty of igneous in- 
ti usions, including granite, dioritc, biabase, and 
other types. . . Cut thiough in every diiection 

by faults, slips, and crush zones, the lock at the 
site has been scpaiated into blocks of various 
sizes and shapes, mostly of compaiatively small 
size ” It IS diflicult to understand how the 
pieliminary borings and foundation exuniina- 
tions failed to indicate tliese conditions licfoie 
excavation began, although it would be still nioie 
diflicult to understand the letting of a lontract 
for construction if such conditions had been 
known to exist. 

While it was very obvious that the Forks site 
for the San Gabriel Dam, some 30 miles iioith- 
east of Los Angeles, was not at all suited for 
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a great gravity dam of 492 feet in height, the 
highest dam in the world, the experts suggested 
that an earth-and-rock-fill dam of conservative 
section could safely be built at this site. 

Lloyd Dam, India This dam, forming the 
major part of a great irrigation scheme built by 
the Bombay Presidency at Bhatgar, India, was 
ofTieially opened in October, 1928 One of a great 
senes of protective works begun in 1903, follow- 
ing the famine eia of 1889-1902, this dam is 
notable not only for the important part it plays 
in a great project conceived on a great scale 
but also because of its great sire — it is the 
largest dam in the world. The site required a 
structure ovei a mile long (5333 feet) with a 
maximum height above foundations of 190 feet 
It cost $6,300,000, took 15 years to build, and 
forms a lake 17 miles long The dam is of gravity 
type with 45 automatic and 36 other gates to 
regulate flow Some 21,500,000,000 cubic feet of 
masonry were involved in the construction which 
supplies the tuo main canals of the Nira system, 
10(i and 100 miles long, which command an area 
of 834,000 acres. 

Pardke Dam, Cauixirnia This dam, which 
IS part of the Mokclumne River water supply 
being built for nine cities of the East Bay 
Utility Distiict of California, was to be the 
highest gravity dam jet built It is of the curved 
gravity type and uill be 359 feet in extreme 
height Particular attention has been given to 
eoiiti action joints in this stiucture, and provi- 
sion has been made for joints 150 feet apart 
through the base and 37% feet apart in the up- 
jier section The contraction joints are being pro- 
vided to prevent ciacking ot the masonry and 
possible leakage, they were also to be giouted 
with cement under piesbUie during the winter of 
1 020-1930, when full contraction of the masonry 
will have occurred It was expected that this 
method of securing a solid masonry mass would 
add eoiiKiderably to the stabilitj' of the structure 
due to arch action because of its curve<l form 
High-speed construction methods were followed 
in building the dam and a batterj^ of four two- 
j'ard coiiciete mixers served by a 4-mile cable 
tramway enabled the builders to place ovei 65,- 
000 cubic yards ot concrete in one month 

Bull Run, Oregon This gravity-section dam 
200 feet high was being built on an aiched plan 
to give additional safety against sliding A new 
tiend 111 concietc constiuctioii was indicated in 
the fact that a denser mix than that used in the 
centic of the mass was being placed on both up- 
stream and downstream faces The reservoir 
formed by the dam will store some 31,000 acre- 
R>et of water and would more than double the 
supply available for the city ot Portland, Ore 
The dam was completed in Januarj and, by May 
14, the reservoir had been filled and watei was 
passing over the spillway. In view of the fact 
that studies of a number of dams on the West 
coast of the United States indicates that water, 
percolating and seeping through these structures, 
has shown a marked leaching action, this attempt 
at Bull Run to obtain an impermeable concrete is 
of particular interest 

. watervilie, North Carolina A power proj- 
ect of the Carolina Light and Power Company on 
the Big Pigeon River required the construction 
of a concrete dam of large size It is of unusual 
interest due to the fact that the dam is of the 
overflow type and a free drop of 180 feet for the 
overflow water is provided by means of a concrete 


rotection wall and apron The dam is of the 
iffh thin-section arch type 
Marathon Dam. On October 25, the Marathon 
Dam, part of a water-supply system for Athens, 
Greece, was dedicated The structure is notable 
not because of any novel features of design nor 
because of its sire but simply because it is faced 
with the famous Greek Pentelikon marble, used 
in the greatest structures of Classical Greece, and 
because the supply will be carried to Athens by 
the famous aqueduct built some 18 centunes 
ago under the Roman Emperor-Engineer, Ha- 
drian. 

St Francis Dam Plans were being prepared 
for a new dam near Ix>s Angeles to replace this 
ill-fated structure, the failiiie of which caused 
gieat damage and loss of life The new dam was 
to be some miles below the St Francis site 
Aswan Dam In 1907 the great Aswan or As- 
suan Dam on the Nile in Egypt was increased 
16 4 feet in height. Now, a buttressing scheme 
and added material on the toji of the existing 
structure is proposed to seciiie an additional 
height of 30 feet It was expected that this plan 
would go forward without delay 
Arch Dams Aich dams continued to be built 
in inci easing sizes wherever the cross-section at 
the site 18 suitable — that is, wheie solid and steep 
abutment walls provide proper sui faces to re- 
ceive the end thrusts of this form of construction 
Diabolo D\m Seattle’s 425-foot dam on the 
Skagit River progiessed rapidly during the year 
Part of a niunicipal vvatcriiovvei project, this 
structure is a constant-angle Rich dam between 
gravity abutments The dam is located about 100 
miles northeast of Seattle and will impound 00,- 
000 acre-feet of water The site is a nariow gorge 
with granite walls rising almost vertically fur 
200 feet and only 125 tect apart in the lower 
portion Above, the valley widens and the gravity 
sections on each end, somewhat longer than the 
arched section itself but of much less height, will 
contain the spillwajs of the dam An especiallj 
dry concicte, giving a ciusliing strength of al- 
most 4000 pounds per square inch, was used, and 
this fact, combined w'lth a novel arrangement of 
belt cxinvejois suppoited bj' booms for placing 
the concrete, makes the woi'k of special interest 
fiom the standpoint of construction. The dam 
section widens out from 57 5 feet at about the 
mean height to 130 feet in thickness at the base, 
and in maximum section the top of the structuie 
is 426 feet above the lowest foundation At water 
level, the maximuni height is 410 feet 

Caldlrvvuod D\m This notable structure, 230 
feet high aliove foundations, nearing completion 
at Calderw^ood, 45 miles south ot Knoxville, 
Tennessee, is the third unit of the hydroelectric 
development of the Little Tennessee llivcr by the 
Aluminum Company of America It is a true 
thin-section arch wuth a duw'nstream radius at 
the crest of 312 5 feet This radius is maintained 
for the top 45 feet and the i mgs of the arch are 
also of constant thickness, 25 feet Below this, the 
radius rapidly decreases to a miiiiiiium at the 
base, while each aich ring is increased in thick- 
ness at the abutinents Special concrete was used 
in the constiuction of this dam and elaborate 
prepaiatious weie being made, in the hope 
of securing valuable data on arch-dam design, to 
measure the deilections of the structure as the 
basm back of it gradually fills with water 
The dam is provided with 24 ciest gates of the 
Stoney type, each 25 feet long and 20 feet high. 
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Tlic ovurllow will be cushioned by a pool to be 
formed by a secondary overflow dam of gravity 
form 40 feet high and located 230 feet down- 
sticam from the main stiuciuie 
Multiplk-Abcu Dams The notable develop- 
ment in iccciit ycais in the use of multiplc-aich 
dams continued This type of dam, an evolution 
fiom the slab and buttress form of hollow dam, 
has pioved to be an economical stiuctuie m many 
locations due to reduced foundation excavation 
and to the saving in material over that requited 
fur the usual giaMty type. Pioperlv constructed, 
it should pio\e moie icliable and have a longer 
life than the slab type, and it is doubtless destined 
to be widely used in those locations wheie the 
old and conservative gravity dam would be ex- 
cessnely costly to build 
Biu Dalton Dam In August, 1929, the Big 
Dalton Dam of the Los Angeles Flood Control 
Distnct was completed This dam, 180 feet high 
above foundations, 145 feet above stream bed, 
adds the eleventh unit to the flood-control and 
watci-cunsei\atioii plan of the district It is 
located on Big Dalton wash, about 30 miles east 
of Los Angeles, and the 1280 acre-feet of storage 
provided will not only prevent the biief but dc\- 
astatiiig floods, to which the extensive orange 
groxes below the site have been subjected, but 
also will btoie watei which will be used to lu- 
plciiish the gi ouiid- water stoiage which has been 
seriously depicted oxMiig to extensive pumping 
lor inigation Six aichcs, varying in thickness 
fiom 2 to 5 ieet, aie supported on double- walled 
butti esses of 60-foot centres. The stiucturc was 
licavily remfoiced and one of the unusual fea- 
tuics was the substitution of heavy gravity-type 
end sections, instead of the usual aich coiistiuc- 
tiou, so as to avoid diihcult end excavation A 
lock-hll dam was at flist planned lor this location 
and woik was started in Decembei, 1925 The 
lack of suitable material for sudi consti uctioii, 
however, lesulted iii the change in the plans 
ISlviana Dam, Iialy Between 1922 and 1920, 
the I’avana Dam, of the Limentre hydioulectric 
development, was consti ucted. This notable woik 
of the multiple-aich t>pe consists ot thiec aiches 
with a height oi 170 tect above aveiage foimda- 
tion level Coinpaied with Ameiiean dams of this 
type, tlie upstieam face is veiy steeply inclined, 
and the Ucsigu was vciy solid, substantial, and 
eonseivative and resulted in a very luonumental 
and imposing stiuctuie This dam lormcd an im- 
portant link in a chain of dams and tunnels to 
supply power toi i ail load electiihcation between 
Florence and Bologna. A second link in this de- 
velopment was undci construction in 1928 — ^tlie 
Suviana Jloservoii Fiig'ni 1 1 <• .iwait with interest 
the publication ot iiic ilcMii' of this woik, as 
they iccognize that model n hydioclectiie cou- 
stiucUon 111 Italy has made many and impoitaut 
coiitributioiis to euirent practice in this held. 

JiAKE Pleasant Dam. Apparently a desire to 
1 educe cost to a minimum and a consequent cut- 
ting down of buttless sections and width re- 
sulted in at least a partial failure of this 
multiple-arcli structure near Phoenix, Arizona, 
which uses 256 feet high above the lowest point 
of the foundations in December, 1928, vertical 
Clacks in the butti esses caused apprehension and 
a special investigating committee advised caution 
in putting the woik in operation. Later it was ad- 
vised that the spillway be cut down to an eleva- 
tion of 130 feet above stream bed and the but- 
tresses strengthened, or that the cut should be 


made to elevation 120. Work on this cutting 
down was rushed in order that the dam might 
not be suddenly filled by flood. Thus, false econ- 
omy again claimed a victim and the dam was 
crippled and doubtless would have to be lebuilt 
in large part 

Eabtii Dams. The history of earth-dam con- 
struction has been one in whicli the engineer has 
secured important knowledge laigely through the 
failure or paitial failure of a number of these 
eaith structuics. The yeai 1929 was no excep- 
tion to this lule In Austialia the Eildon Dam, 
a lock-fill structuie with a clay coie, failed, ioi- 
tunately with no loss ot life Appaiently, the 
lock fills were not suflicient to sustain the pies- 
Buie of the wet clay coie. The Viigin llivcr rock- 
fill dam, on a tiibutary of the Colorado River, 
was washed out duimg the year The Lafayette 
Dam in California settled some 24 feet during 
construction and gave rise to doubts as to 
whcthei it could be successfully completed 

The two gieat pioblems in modem hydiaulic- 
fill construction are, first, to secuie an impcime- 
able core mass by deposition under watei and, 
second, to secuie a mass that will be stable and 
not slide under possible conditions of satuiation 
— conditions liequcntly woise duiiug construc- 
tion than latei in the hie of the stiucture Nii- 
meious slips in earth dams during construction 
illustrate clearly this danger Natuially, an im- 
pel meable matciial will not diaiu well, so that 
one problem is solved only at the expense of the 
other. Obviously, the success of the gicat earth 
consti uctions undei way will depend in laige 
measure on a most caicful attention to these 
difficulties and the use of the best available data 
in design and for controlling construction opera- 
tions. 

Saluda Dam. Consti uction was started on this 
huge eaith dam late in 1927. it is a scmi- 
h}drauiic fill structure and some idea of its mag- 
nitude can be obtained fiom the fact that it will 
contain 11,0UU,0U0 cubic yaids ot earthwoik, it 
w'lll be I Yj miles lung on the ciest and 208 feet 
high The dam toims a lake about 40 miles long, 
which will t'uvei 78 squaie miles of land, will 
have a shoie line of o20 miles, and will hold 
2,300,000 acie-leet of watei. The project is to be 
completed in 1930 and will be opeiated by the 
Lexington Water Power Company of Columbia, 
S C , foi hydro-power purposes The dam is lo- 
cated about 10 miles west of Columbia Approxi- 
mately 40,000 acies of timber land must be 
cleaied, and 35 sawmills and 1200 men were used 
in this woik alone. Some 10,000,000 boaid feet 
of useful lumber will be salvaged An impel vious 
clay -eai til core was foimed in a segregation pool 
in the centre of the dam. The stiuctuie is 25 feet 
wide at the top and has a maximum bottom width 
of 1150 feet. 

Coiisti uctiou aiiaiigcnieuts fui passing floods 
received a seveie test during the ^eai, when a 
flood of 68,000 cubic ieet pei second was success- 
fully passed This was said to be moie than tlie 
dam will be called upon to pass when completed 

Lafayette Dam Failube. The fill for this 
rolled-earth structuie, being built by the East 
Bay Municipal Utility Distiict in California, set- 
tled some 24 feet during construction and gave 
rise to grave doubts as to whether it could be 
completed. Investigation showed that the founda- 
tion material, a thick bed oi clayey alluvium, 
was plastic and under the heavy load of the lill 
had been squeezed out, chiefly toward the down- 
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stream toe of the structure, permitting the ceutial 
portion to collapse. Flatter slopes for the earth 
fill and a smaller height (100 feet) for the dam 
(originally 140 feet) were advised. 

Virgin River Ruck-fill Dam. This woik, 
under construction on a tributary of Die Colo- 
rado River, was washed out in July before the 
dam had been completed to its full height of 120 
ieet Appaieiitly, the lock-fill was steep in slope 
and uncompacted and the water broke through 
when the depth was about 05 feet behind the dam 
fciee GuiLUOY 

DANA, John Gotion Ameiicau libraiian, 
died in New York City, July 21, 1020. He was born 
Aug 19, 1850, in Woodstock, Vt. In 1878 he was 
graduated from Dartmouth, but it was not until 
1889 that he enteied upon his caieer as libraiian 
Meanwhile, he studied law in Woodstock (1878- 
80 ) , but was forced because of ill health to go to 
Colorado where he worked as a land suiveyoi 
188U-81. Retuiuiiig to the East, he was admitted 
to the bar in New York in 1883, but was again in 
Colorado as a civil engineer in 1880-87. Fiom 
1889 to 1897, he was libiarian at the Denver Pub- 
lic Libiaiy, and at the city libiary in iiigiitld 
Mass , fiom 1898 to 1902 After 1902 In iia- iii.'i 
the Free I’ublie Library at Newark, N. J , and 
tioui its foundation in 1909, he was director of Die 
Newaik Museum Mr. Dana held liberal and levo- 
liitionaiy xiews in legard to libiary and museum 
methods lie believed that the public should be 
encouiaged to know and to use all books and news- 
papeis 111 a library, and that a museum should be 
<i place of actual scimcc While he was libiaiiaii 
in Deiivei, he founded a special libiary depait- 
meiit fur childieii. The first libraiy biaiieh to be 
devot(‘d to business in the United States M'as es- 
tablished by him in 1901 in Ncwaik, N. J. lie was 
one of the eaily champions of open shelves in pub- 
lic libraiies, he advanced public libraiy lutoiuia- 
tiuii service, lie laised the standuid ul iibiury 
punting, and set a stundaid foi public libiaiy cu- 
upei atiun w ith otliei civ ic activities. Into the mu- 
seum whidi he diiccted, he inlioduced a siiuilai 
ideal ul seivice He was a pioneei in uit in ni- 
dustiy among Ameiieaii museum directuis He 
evplained his views in a number of papeis and 
books, among them A Library Vrxfncr (1890, le- 
viscd, 1909, piactically rewritten, 1920) , Libtaiy 
Pnoblims (1902) , American Art, How It Can Be 
Made to Plournth (1914), Libianes AddieshCh 
and Hhbayi, (1910) , On Buying and Using Fiinit 
Piactical Huggcstions fiom a Libiarian to the 
Business Man (1921) , Should Museums be Use- 
ful* (1927) , Modern American Library Economy 
as lllusiiatcd by the hiewarhf N J , Free Librai y 
(vol 1, 1908-12, vol 2, 1913-18, 3d ed , revised, 
1928) 

DANISH LITERATURE, bee Sc amiia avian 
Liter vtlre 

DANNAT, William T(uuM!J{). An Ameiicun 
paintei, died in Monte Carlo, Mar. 12, 1929. Horn 
in New Yoik in 1853, he studied at the Munich 
Academy, and in Pans woiked under Caiolus 
Duran, and Munkaesy. Alter traveling and paint- 
ing 111 Italy and Spam, he established ins lesidcnce 
in Puns, latei becoming a teachei at the JQcole 
des Heaux-Aits Ills exhibits at the Pans Salon 
in 1883 attracted much attention and won foi 
him a medal, the state pui chased the *‘Aiugoii 
Smugglei,” and the “Lady in Red'’ foi the Lux- 
embouig One of his best paintings, “The tjuar- 
tette,” completed in 1884 and now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New i'oik, exemplifies his 


daring, unconventional style and technical abil- 
ity. Later, Dannat concentrated on color prob- 
lems and was influenced by Japanese art He 
chose many Spanish subjects, among them, “Sac- 
iisty m Arragon,” 1888, now in the Chicago Ait 
Museum, and “A Cafe Chantant,” a briliiant 
study of aitihcial light W'hicli was the sensation 
of the Munich exhibition in 1892 and lemained 
in that city Revel ting somewrhat to his eailier 
luaiinci, Dannat pioduced the “Lady in W’hitc ” 
In 189.') “Madame E,“ a portrait almost color- 
less except for the led of the woman’s lips, and 
a likeness of the dancer, Ot^io, aroused both 
criticism and piuisc Aftei winning the gold 
medal at the Ruilalo Exhibition in 1901, Dannat 
exhibited little, and devoted his time chiefly to 

e ntiaits He leceived the Cr6BS of the Legion of 
onor in 1889 and was at one time piesidcnt of 
the Pans Society ol Ameiican Painteis 
DANZIG-. A flee city, which, with its sur- 
louudiiig teiiitory, was established by the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919 It was formeily a part of Die 
German Empiie Area, about 754 square miles, 
po]>ulation m 1928, 390,000. The administrative 
distiiet of the City of Daii/ig had a population of 
230,000 111 July, 1927 The city is the chief outlet 
for the cuiiimcrce of Poland and continues to main- 
tain its centiii^-old position of being the leading 
gram port of the Raltic Shipping is the chief in- 
dustry, manufactuiing being engaged in largely 
for local consumption 

In 1927, 6950 vessels of 3,899,854 tons entered 
and 6942 vessels of 3,932,577 tons cleared from Die 
poit. The budget foi 1928 balanced ut 117,028,590 
gulden (1 gulden equals about $0 154) The gov- 
ernment of the free city is in the hands of a High 
Commissioner appointed by the League of Nations 
its constitution approved by the League May 11, 
1922, provides iui a legislative Assembly ot 120 
members elected toi foui }eais, a ISeiiate consist- 
ing ol 20 meinbeis, and a Piesideiit and Vice 
Picbideiit The Senate is the highest authoiity m 
the cit^ and holds seciet sessions High Cunimis- 
siouei m 1929, C'oiini Mantled Giavmas, ap- 
pointed bept 22, 1928 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
institution lor the highei education of men in 
Uanovci, N 11 , lounUed in 1709 The 1929 au- 
tumn session had an eiiiollineiit of 2251 students, 
most of whom w'cie woikiug loi the regular college 
degice, the exceptions being 15 giaduate stu- 
dents, 30 students m the inedieal school, 25 in 
the Thayer School of Civil Engmeeiing, and 104 
m the Tuck School of Admmistratiun and Fi- 
nance Theiu were 275 mcmbcis on the faculty. 
The pioduetive funds amounted to $14,000,000 
The libiaiy, housed m Die Fisher Ames Baker 
Memoiial Libiary, contained 300,000 volumes 
During 1929 the Carpentci Ait Building, the Sea- 
born English House, and two duimituiies were 
completed, and a group ol lour connected build- 
ings loi the Tuck Sehool, ineludmg admmistia- 
tiuu and class rooms, doi luitoi les, and a relcctoiy, 
was under coustiuetiou A icvised cuiiiculuiu has 
been in loice smee 1927, piovidmg among other 
things for special ticatment foi students ol high 
giade and lor the gi anting of but one degree, 
Uaeheloi ol aits Piesidout, Ernest Martin ilop- 
kms, A M , Litt D., LL D. 

DARWIN’S COTTAGE. See Zooixigy 
DATE SCALE See Eniumoiogy, Ecuaomic 
DAVIDSON, Hon Sir Charles Peers Cana- 
dian jurist, died in New York, Jan. 29, 1929 Bom 
in Huntingdon, P Q , Canada, in Jaiiiiaiy,1841, lie 
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attended Victoria College, Gobourg, and McGill 
Univereity, Montreal, and was called to the bar of 
the Province of Quebec in 1865. Made Queen’s 
Counsel in 1878, he was raised to the bench in 
1887, and served as puisne judge until 1912, 
when he was made chief justice «f the Supreme 
Court of the Province of Quebec, a position which 
he retained until 1015 Sir Chailcs was also pro- 
fessor of criminal law at McGill He was decor- 
ated for his services with the military forces 
during the Fenian raids, 1866-67, m 1887 he be- 
came lieut enant-colonel in the Victoria Rifles 
DAWES FLAN. Sec Reparations j Gebmanv, 
under IlMtiory 

DAWKINS, Sir William Royd English 
geologist, died in Cheshire, England, Jan 15, 1920 
He was born Dec. 26, 1837, in Buttington, Welsh- 

r l, and was graduated from Oxford University 
1861 he became a geologist in the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, holding the position 
until 1860, duiing which time he conducted im- 
portant research in the history of early man 
Later, from 1874 to 1800, he traveled in North 
America and Australia, adding much to his in- 
vestigations In 1870 he was appointed curator of 
the Manchester Museum and the same yeai became 
lecturer at Owens College, and in 1872, professor 
of geology In 1880 he gave the Lowell lectuics in 
Boston Professor Dawkins combined theory with 
practice, being, after 1870, consulting geologist in 
mining and civil-engineering projects Among the 
enterpiises for which he acted as geological ad- 
viser were the engineering of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, a survey of the French and English coasts 
for the proposed Channel tunnel, and for the water 
supplies ot cities of England and New Zealand 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society and honorary 
professor of v .Tf.l i-ilseontology at Victoria 
University He was knighted in 

1019 Ills published works are Cave Hvntmg 
(1874), Early Man tn Britain (1880), British 
Pleistocene Mammalia (1866-87) 

DEATH KATE. See Vital Statistics 
DECEPTION ISLAND. Deception Island 
(Lat 63" S , Long 60® 15' W’ ) near the north- 
ern extremity of Giaham Land is a volcanic 
island into whose breached crater the sea has en- 
tered and provided an excellent land-locked hai- 
bor for the whaling vessels congregating in the 
adjoining waters each year Fumarolcs and hot 
springs give evidence of lecciit volcanic activity 
This island was used as a base tor the Wilkiiis- 
llearst Antaictic Expedition in 1928 and 1929 
See Polar Research 
DEFECTIVES. See Crime 
DELAWARE. Popui.ation According to the 
Fourteenth Census the population of the State on 
Jan 1, 1920, was 223,003 The estimated popula- 
tion on July 1, 1928, was 244,000 The capital is 
Dover 

Agriculture The accompanying table gives the 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

YaVae 

Corn 

1929 

132,000 

4,224,000 

$3,717,000 


1928 

186,000 

4,488,000 

3,949,000 

Wheat 

1929 

101,000 

1,919,000 

2,226,000 


1928 

102,000 

1,836,000 

2,295,000 

Hay 

. 1929 

83,000 

120,000 ■ 

2,069,000 


1928 

83,000 

141,000 • 

2,281,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

7,000 

646,000 

874,000 

Sweet 

1928 

7,000 

658,000 

494,000 

potatoes 

1929 

8,000 

1,160,000 

1,044,000 


1928 

7,000 

980,000 

784,000 


acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 

Mineral Production Clay products, which 
form the chief element of the State’s mineral in- 
dustry, yielded a greater total in 1927 than in 
1926, the value of all clay products for the year 
1927 being $293,089, as against $156,897 for 1926 
The output continued to be entirely in the class of 
brick and tile Outside of clay and its products, 
the only mineral activity of importance in the 
State was the production of stone, sand, and 
gravel The total mineral product of Delaware 
was, for 1927, $493,377, for 1926, $375,945 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the U. *S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were* for maintenance and 
opeiation of guvernniental departments, $4,826,- 
035 (of which $1,406,380 was for local educa- 
tion); for interest on debt, $474,073, for 
permanent improvements, $2,558,123, total, $7,- 
858,231 (of which $2,383,939 was for highways, 
$258,167 being for maintenance and $2,125,772 
for construction) Revenues were $8,968,467. Of 
these, property and special taxes formed 58 8 per 
cent, departmental earnings and remuneration 
for ofllicci s’ services, 6 3 , license sales, 23 1 ( in- 
cluding gasoline taxation of $747,583 ) The State 
debt, $11,406,285 nu*=*nr.l p? and $8,448,752 net 
of sinking funds, included $10,530,000 for high- 
ways On a property valuation of $265,582,580 
weie levied State taxes of $398,374 

Trvn8Port\tion The total numbei of miles of 
railroad line uiidei opeiation on Jan 1, 1929, was 
325 11 Theic vras built, in 1929, 0 01 mile of ad- 
ditional fiibt track 

Manifactlres According to the biennial 
Federal Ceiihus ot Manufactuies published by the 
U S Depaitment of (’ommeice in 1929 and le- 
lating to the ojKuations of 1927, theie w'eic in 
the State, 446 inanulactuniig establishments 
These emploj’ed 21,324 wage earners, whose 
wages for the year totaled $25,222,182 Materials 
and supplies used in pioduction cost $69,032,720 
Manufactured pinducts attained the combined 
value of $129,899,735 

Education The educational elfort of the State 
was amplified by the action of the Legislature in 
appiopriating loi the succeeding biennium a 
total .30 per cent gi eatei than in the preceding 
similai period, for current school evpenilituie, 
and a total 25 per cent greater for State aid to 
school construction For the academic >eai 1928- 
29, the gloss enrollment in the public hchools was 
42,432; the net enrollment, 41,586 Of the latter 
total, 34,809 jtupils w'cie enrolled in elementary-, 
and 6777 in high-school, grades The f'xpendi- 
tiires for public-school education in the State dur- 
ing the vear totaled $4,.309,183 The yearly 
salaries of juiblie-scliool teacheis averaged, foi 
whites, $1208 65, fur the eoloied, $1065 99 

Charities and Corrections Statutory provi- 
sion for the sterilization of defectives, in force 
in the State since 1923, was amplified in 1929 
by a law creating a Mental Hygiene Clinic at the 
State Hospital at Farnhurst endowed with power 
to recommend any feeble-minded, epileptic, or 
insane person in the State for sexual sterilira- 
tion. Another act empowered this Clinic to re- 
commend for sterilization likewise any person 
convicted of three felonies, on the Clinic’s find- 
ing that criminality had resulted fiom mental 
abnormality or disease. Final decision on such 
recommendations lested with the State Board of 
Charities. The Board of Charities, the State’s 
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central administrative organization for institu- 
tions of care and custody, visits State institu- 
tions and supervises dependent children that 
have been imported from outside the State. State 
institutions, each undei its own board, are 
Delaware State Hospital for the Insane, Farn- 
hurst, Delawaie Industrial School for Girls, 
Claymoiit, Industrial School foi Colored Girls 
of Delaware, Marshallton , New Castle County 
Farm for Women, Retention Home for Juve- 
niles, Delaware Colony for Mental Defectives 
The State maintained the Mothers’ Pension Com- 
mission, the State Health and Welfaie Commis- 
sion, and eoiumissions for the blind and the 
feeble-minded 

Legislation The 102d session of the State 
Tjegislatiire convened on Januarv 1 and ad)oiiined 
on April 19. By act, a place on the State highway 
commission was taken from the Secretary of State 
and given the Governor The recoid of satisfaction 
of mortgages was required to be entered within 00 
days An enactment rendered compulsory the 
teaching, in public schools, both elementary and 
high, of the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants 
and narcotics on the human svsteni, along with 
other matters of jihyaiology and hvgieiie The 
State adopted the principle of sterilization of un- 
desirables, bv the passage of statutes pioviding 
for the sterilization both of the mentally deficient 
and of persons who had been thiice eotivicted of 
felonies Provision was made for the licensing of 
ail craft and pilots and for the n cul.ition of aeiial 
navigation The law providing i'm* ocsi.h penalty 
for tiist-degiee aisou was modified The State 
Board of Agi icultiire received authority to carry 
on the tuberculin test of cattle under the system 
known as the ‘‘Modified Accredited Aiea” plan 
Under the same boaid was placed the directum of 
the Japanese beetle quarantine, pre> lously answrer- 
able directly to the Governor Among measures 
enacted that bore on ]iublic education were an 
apjiropriation of $i '>00,000 for a school-buildiiig 
programme, appropriation of $0,.'i00,000 foi the 
school budget, an act enabling the State Board of 
Education to determine in consultation with local 
trustees the number of grades to be taught in local 
schools Theie was much legislation dealing wuth 
sport boxing bouts were legalized, the shooting of 
waterfowl on public lands bordering on the shores 
of the State w'as prohibited, piotcction for these 
wild birds being thus afforded, the daily catch 
of each sort of the chief fresh-w’ater fish was lim- 
ited, and the minimum length of calico bass law- 
ful to possess was set at (1 niches A comniission 
for the work of opening the closed Indian River 
inlet was created, with an appiopriation for the 
purpose Exemption from inheritance tax on leg- 
acy to the w'ldow' was laised to .$20,000, fioiii 
$.3000 The fiscal s\stem was somewhat changed 
by the passage of amendments to the income tax, 
providing i»-— - -**ier things exeni]>tionR of $200 
for each ■ ' . 20, by the elimination of the 

State’s invested capital tax, and by a fraiidiise 
tax designed to take its place 

PoriTiCAL AND OTHER EVENTS With a view to 
enabling the State Highway Department to cairy 
on its woik diiecth out of le^enue, the State 
administration, through the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission, retired on Julv 1, $2,100,000 of highway 
bonds and made preparation for calling other 
highway bonds to the amount of $1 ,45.3,000 at 
the outset of 1930 New Jersey filed against Del- 
aware m the United States Supreme Court on 
June 3 a suit to establish the boundary between 


the two States beneath the waters of Delaware 
Bay Delaware’s contention that her territory ex- 
tended to the low- water mark on the New Jersey 
shore was opposed by New Jersey’s contention 
that tlie boundary followed the mid channel of 
the Ba\ The suit was peculiar in that it involved 
the evidence to be drawn from some of the old- 
est documents available relating to tlie American 
colonies It was announced on July 13 that Al- 
fred I du Pont had the intention of providing 
pensions to “worthy residents of the State over 
05 years old,” thus making good the failuie of 
the l.<egi8lature of 1929 to pass an old-age pen- 
sion measure with which he sympathized 

Officers Governor, C Douglas Buck, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, J Henry Hazel, Treasurer 
Howard M. ^\ard, Auditor, Edward Bakei , 
Secietaiy of State, Charles H Grantland, At- 
toiney-(*eneial, Reuben Suttcrthwaite, Jr 

Judiciary Chancellor, Josiah 0 Wolcott; 
Chief Justice of Sui>ieine Court, James Penne- 
w'lll. Associate Justices, Richard S. Rodney 
Herbert L Rice, William Watson Harrington. 
Chailes S Richards 

DE^WABE, University of An institution 
of higher learning in New oik, Del, founded in 
183.3 'I’he enrollment in 1928-29 was 694, of 
whom 39.3 wvre men .iiid 299 were women These 
weie distiibuted os follows Keniors, 141, jun- 
lois, 133, sophomoics, IHl , ficshmen, 228, grad- 
uate students, 5. specials, 0 The enrollment in 
the 1929 summer session was 298 The faculty 
nunilieied 114 membeis, 8b of whom were on the 
legular teaching stall, the others being members 
ot the expel imeiit station and extension staffs 
Appiopiiatioiis fiom the State and Federal gov- 
einments amounted to appioximately $375,000. 
expendituiea for 1929 totaled $624,362 Invested 
emlowiiient funds amounted to $540,000 The 
libary contained appioximately .35,000 volumes 
Among the new buildings elected during the year 
weie an eiigineci mg buihling and laboratoiies 
ixisting $.3.30,000 fiom State appiopriation and 
ail auditoiiuin costing $300,000 with an endow - 
nieiit of .$.>0,000, the gift of H Rodney Sharp, 
an alumnus President, W.iltci Hullihen, PhD, 
D C L , JiL D 


dflMiruk, Hans \ (Jernian his- 
t^oriaii, died .Inly 14, 1929, m Berlin He was 
mini Nov 11, 1848, in Bergen, on the Island of 
Rugen off the coast of Geimanv, and was edu- 
cated .it 11 , 1 . 1 .’:.,.. I... Id, and Bonn 

Mioitlv aft., i-i. I I. in which 

he Reived, lie was jueceptoi of Prince VValdemar 
of I russia, a biolhcr of Imipcior William 11 
(1874-79) In 1882 8,1 and fiom 1884 to 1890 
he was a deputv in the Reichstag In 1883 he 
became an editor ot the Ptcusatche Jahrhuchcr, 
a (jeimaii ]>olitical magazine, and editor-in-chief 
in 1899 He was .ippomted piofessor of modern 
liistorv at the Uiiiveisity of Beilin in 188.3, and 
ill 1920 he bt'Ctime a member of the Historical 
Committee foi the Imperial Archives Professor 
Delhi uck was a momiKhist, a supporter and 
defender of the Kaiser’s policies during the 
Woild Wat, and the leader of a group of hia- 
toiiuns vvoikiiig to piove that Germany was not 
reHjMniBiblc fm the oiitbieak of the Woild War, 
He was the author of a iiuiribei of important 
books, moat of them on the histoiy of the ait 
of wai They include Itic Perserkrtege vnd die 
Burgunderkruge (1887) , Die Straiegie dva Per- 
iklrs eilautctt dutch die Strategic Fncdnihs 
dea Giossen (1890); Fnednch, Napoleon, Molt- 
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ke^ Acltere und newer Strategte (1892), Qea- 
ohtchte der Krtcgakunst in Kahmen der pohtxa- 
chen Oeschtchtc, 3 vols (1901-07) , Somer und 
(Jermancn (1002) , Daa Mitlelalter (1907) , Ertn- 
ncrungen, Aufaatze, und Reden (1902), His later 
woiks include Regterung und Volkaunlle (1914, 
1020) ; Bxamaicka Erhc (1916) , Krteg und Polir 
txk, 3 vols (1919) , Geschichte der Knegakunst, 
4th vol. (1920) , Kauataky und Harden (1920) , 
Ludendorff, Txrpitz, Falckenhayn (1920) , Luden- 
dorffa Sclhaiportrat (1922) , 1 or und nach dem 
Weltkncg (1925) 

DEMENTIA FBJECOX. Sec Insanity 

DE MOLAY, Order of A nonsoetaiian secret 
organization for young men between the ages of 
16 and 21, founded in 1919 by Frank S Land in 
Kansas City, Mo , and named in honor of Jacques 
De Molay, the last military grand master of the 
Knights Templars The members are pledged to the 
precepts of love of parents, reverence, patriotism, 
( leanliness, courtesy, comradeship, fidelity, and to 
the promotion of the public-school system and 
good citizenship The order is go\eriied by a 
grand council of Freemasons, while the chapters 
are sponsored by Masonic bodies or groups of 
Masons In November, 1929, there were 1760 
chapters, 250,000 members, and more than 200,- 
000 De Molays who had outgrown active member- 
ship Frank S Ijand, the founder, was giand 
sciibe The headquarters of the order are in its 
own building, The Shi me of Youth, at 201 East 
Armour lloulevard, Kansas City, Mo 

DENBY, Edwin Ameiicau lawyer and See- 
letary of the Navy, 1921-24, died suddenly m 
Detroit, Mich , Feb 8, 1929 Born in Evansville, 
Ind , Feb IS, 1870, he accompanied his father, 
then U S Mmistci to China, to that counti v m 
1885 and served in the Chinese Imperial Mari- 
time Customs Service, 1887-94 Retiiining to the 
United States, he was graduated from the law 
school of the ITnixcrsity of Michigan in 1896 Ad- 
mitted to the bar in the same year, he practiced 
at Detroit until the Spanibh-Ameiicaii War, 1898, 
when he enlisted in the Navv and seized as gun- 
ner’s mate on the U S S Yoaemtte Aftei that 
war, he returned to Detroit and resumed his law 
practice until seated, as a Republican, in the 
Michigan House of Representatives, 1903 The 
following jear, he w’as elected to the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, serving until 1911, On his return to 
Detroit, he continued tlie practice of law and also 
bccd.mc associated with several automobile man- 
ufacturing concerns, being one of the original 
stockholders of the Hupp Motor Company When 
the United States enteied the World War, 1917, 
Mr Denby enlisted as a piivate in the mar- 
ines, and having been promoted thiough the 
giadcs, was commissioned major in the lescrves, 
ilan 1, 1919 Again in Detioit, he w'as appointed 
chief piobatioii ofliccr of the Uecoidcr’s Court in 
December, 1920 He once mine enteied the serv- 
ices of the national (lo\ eminent when Fiesident 
Harding appointed him Secietaiy of the Navj, 
Mai 4, 1921, the fust service man to hold that 
position It was Mi Denby who, as head of the 
Navy Depaitmcnt, signed the papers tiansferiing 
Teapot Dome and the Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 
to the Depai tnicnt of the Intel loi , thereby becom- 
ing connected with the discussions which followed 
He resigned on Mar 10, 1924, after President 
Ckmlidge had refused to act upon a resolution of 
the Senate, of February, 1924, requesting that 
the President requiie the resignation of his Sec- 
letary. Mr. Denby returned to his private busi- 


ness in Detroit, and in the decision on the sub- 
sequent oil-lease trial, Feb. 28, 1927, the U. S. 
Supreme Court stated that there was no evidence 
that the Secretary had taken any active part in 
the fraud 

DENISON-PENDEB, Sir John Denison 
S ee PENDF.B, Sir John Dpnison Denison- 

DENIBON TJNIVEBiSITY. A coeducational 
Baptist institution of higher education in Gran- 
ville, Ohio, founded in 1831 The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was 852 and for the summer 
session of 1929, 164. The faculty in the autumn 
of 1929 totaled 66, of whom 50 wore men and 
16, women, and of the total 4 men and 3 women 
were new additions The amount of endowment of 
the university was $3,520,000 , the net income for 
the year was $152,000 There weie 70,000 volumes 
in the library. On Nov. 18, 1929, the univcisity 
launcheil a campaign to raise $3,300,000 foi 
buildings and endowment in view of the coming 
centennial celebiation in 1931. For immediate 
construction were a new library, administration 
building, biology building, conservatory of music, 
and auditorium President, Avery Albeit Shaw, 
DCL., DD 

DENMABX. The smallest of the three Scan- 
dinavian states, comprising the peninsula of Jut- 
land with its adjacent islands in the Baltic, the 
Faroe Islands, a part of Schleswig as a result 
of the plebiscite of 1920 under the teims of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and Greenland, the only 
colony or possession Iceland is a fiec sovcicign 
state, but united to Dcnmaik under the King of 
Denmaik, who is also head of the Gov cm incut of 
Iceland Capital, Copenhagen (See GuM•.^Lv^D, 
Iceland ) 

Arfv and Population The nrea is 16.568 
square miles, including the Faroe Islands, vvhiih 
have an area of 540 square miles, population, nc- 
msus of Nov 5, 1925, 3,434,5.55 
^ " .■ which voted in the plebiscite of 

1920 to form a part of Denmaik, had an area of 
1.502 square miles and a population in 1925 of 
176,433 The islands m the Baltic had an area 
of 5133 square miles and a population of 1,575,- 
.5,33 111 1925 Of the population more than 95 ])cr 
cent were born in Denmaik The movement ot 
population in 1927 was Living births, 68,024, 
deaths, 40,190, marriages, 26,199 The suiplus of 
births over deaths fell from .34,81 f m 1925 to 27,- 
834 in 1927 Emigration (chiefly to the United 
States and Canada) in 1927 totaled 7996 (5804 
in 1920) The population of Copenhagen in 1925 
was .587,150, with suburbs, 731,496 Othei laige 
cities with their 1925 populations arc Aarhus, 
76,226, Odense, 52,376, Aalborg, 42,812, Horsens, 
28,135, and Randois, 26,856 

Em CATION Primary instinct ion is fice and 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 In 
1927 there were 4482 lower schools, of ihese .34 
weie maintained by the National goveinment, 
3868 by the local communes, and 580 weie private 
institutions The number of pujnls in the lower 
schools on .Jan 1, 1927, was 487,083 For higher 
education, there is the Univeisity of Copenhagen, 
founded in 1479, with about 120 professors and 
4400 students There are also many popular high 
schools, agricultural schools, tiaining sehoms 
for teachers, and other technical special institu- 
tions 

l*RODUCTiON Having virtually no basic natural 
resources such as coal and iron, agriculture has 
of necessity assumed primary impoitance in Dan- 
ish economy, although industrial development is 
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not lacking As agriculturists, the Danes have 
achieved notable progress. About 76 per cent of 
the total area is under cultivation, and supports 
about 36 per cent of the population. For many 
years, the government has fostered the division 
of the land into small parcels. A recent survey 
shows that 13,800 small farms, with a total area 
of 81,643 acres, have been established through 
grants and state loans since state aid was adopted 
in 1899 Loans and grants made by the govern- 
ment to aid the small farmers aggregate about 

140,000,000 crowns ($37,380,000) About 92 per 
cent of all farmers now own the land they cul- 
tivate A feature of the economic organization 
of the country is the prevalence of cobpciative 
societies, particularly in agricultural lines Ninety 
per cent of all Danish farmers are niembeis of 
cooperative dairies and 70 per cent of cooperative 
slaughterhouses In 1920-27 Danish agriculture 
sufTered from a severe depression due to small 
crops and low prices, but the situation improved 
in 1928 and in 1929 the Danish farmers appeared 
again on the road to prosperity. A census taken 
July 16, 1928, showed the cultivated area to be 
divided as follows gram, 3,238,000 acres, root 
irops, 1,271 000, other crops, 78,000, green fodder 
and grass, 2,125,000, fallow land, 180,000; total, 
6 802,000 Agiieuliuiul products constitute three- 
fourths of the value of Dcnmnik’s annual ex- 
ports, and exports of butter and bacon account 
for two-thirds of all exports In 1928 there were 
in Denmark 618,000 horses, 3,021,000 cattle, 
3,360,000 swine, and 18,000,000 hens 
The fisheries, in which some 12,800 boats are 
engaged, support a considciable jioition of the 
population In 1927 the total catch amounted to 
about 84,000 metric Ions, valued at 33,800,000 
Clowns (1 crown equals $0 2680 pai value, ex- 
change value in 1928, $0 2674) 

Ntaiidardiration and the consolidation of in- 
dustry, together with higher costs in coinjieting 
countries, have enabled Denniaik to leguin some 
of the ground lost during the post-war industrial 
depression Latest available statistics ]ilacc the 
numlier of factories and industrial shops at 89,- 
176. ein])loying altogether 392,000 persons In- 
dustries manufacturing for home consumption in- 
clude textiles, clotliing, tobacco, soap, building 
materials, paper, pewter and silver ware, and 
foodstuffs Meat packing, dairying, =^-'^hirb^ I’u* 
and the manufacture of machinery, rb I 
electrical equipment, lemeiit, wire and cables, 
vegetable oil, and porcelain are cairied on for 
both export and domestic consumption 
The marked improvement in general industrial 
conditions is indicated by the fact that imports 
of iron and steel products in 1928 totaled 318,738 
jnetric tons, as compaicd with 296,648 metiic 
tons III 1927 Aluch of the impoited iron and steel 
was used in tlie i .• industry, which 

produces most of tiie wui lu s motor ships Forty 
new vessels launched m 1928 totaled almut 138,- 
800 gross tons, placing Denmark fourth in the 
production of new shijis Total pioductioii is 
valued at about $26,060,000 aiiiiually In the first 
half of 1929 conditions in the industry impiovcd 
still more maikedly and thcie was a steady in- 
ciease in the activity of foundry and machinery 
plants and in bi idgc* construction 

In 1927 electrical equipment manufactuied in 
Denmark was valued at 30,000,000 crowns, the 
cable production reached 5675 metric tons as 
against 1764 in 1913, the output of iron and 
steel wire, 20,600 metric tons, as against 11,600 


tons in 1913 In the same year, the production of 
vegetable oils was 88,000 metric tons and of fod- 
der products, 193,000 metric tons, the exports of 
the industry totaling 37,000,000 crowns 

Commerce Since 1927 Denmark has ranked 
first among European nations in the value of ex- 
ports per capita and in the per-capita total fm- 
eign trade In both quantity and value, her toi- 
eign trade is now well above the pre-war level 
In 1928 imports were valued at 1,734, 000,00f) 
crowns and exports, at 1,653,000,006 crowns, a 
total of 3,387,000,660 ciowns, as compaicd with 
a total of 1,676,000,060 crowns in 1913 and 

3.208.000. 000 crowns in 1927 In the latter year, 
impoits totaled 1,668,800,000 crowns and exports, 

1 ,.649.200,000 crow'ns Quantitatively, the annual 
foreign trade amounts to about 12,000,000 metric 
tone, of which imiiorts constitute about 84 per 
cent. The imports are divided into finished man- 
ufactures, 26 4 per cent, raw materials foi agii- 
eultuTC, such as fertilizers and fodder, 23 per 
cent, foodstuffs, 16 per cent, mineral oils, 8 6 
per cent, raw materials for industry, 13 3 per 
cent; semi-manufactured materials, 13 8 per 
cent In 1929 the value of impoits lose to 1,792,- 
000,006 crowns and cxpoits, to 1,707,000,000 
crowms, accoidiiig to prclituinaiy ictiirns 

Exports of meat and butler were valued at 

507.000. 000 crowns in 1928 (223,000,000 crowns 
in 1913), packiiig-hoiisc piodiicts, poik, and 
meat at 182 000,060 irowms in 1928 (184,000,000 
in 1913) , inaiiiifactiiicd ])iodiicts, .300,600.006 
crowms in 1928 Fish, Hint, and chalk aic other 
exports 

Great Britain purchases 66 pei cent of all 
Danish exports, Germany, 21 pei cent, and Swe- 
den, Norway, and Holland the bulk of the le- 
mainder Onc-third of Danish imports come fiom 
Germany, 14 per cent fioin Great Britain, and 
13 per cent from the United States Imports from 
the United Slates consist mainlv of giaiiis and 
animal fodder, inacLiiicry and automobile paits 
for assembly, mineral oils, flour, cotton, fruit, 
rubber products, and tobacco In 1029 the ticnd 
was toward a moie favoinblc balance of tiadc, 
an inci eased trade with Gieat Biit.iin, ami a 
marked decline in impoits ftom Germanv 

Finxnce The eonsiderable deficits which cliar- 
aeteri/ed the Government’s linniKial opci.itions 
after 1920 have been viitually eliminated in the 
past few years fur both ordinal y and extraordi- 
nary accounts Direct and indirect taxes are still 
comparatively high and ai count for about 80 pei 
cent of the total ordinary levenue The budget 
for the fiscal vear ending Mar 31, 1929, bal- 
anced at 412,404,000 ciowns, w’lth current reve- 
nues estimated at 321 338,000 ciowus and cun cut 
cxfieiidituics at 319,433 000 downs Preliminarj 
returns indicated that theie would be a sin pi us 
of 1,000,000 ciow'ns fiom the \ ear’s operations 
The budget for 1929 30 piovided for cun cut lev- 
cnucs of 31 9, .>73,000 ciowns and icvenuc fioni 
state capital of 43,698,000 crowns, for current 
expendituies of 313,288,000 crowns and expendi- 
ture for the 11101 ease uf state capital of 67,620,- 
000 crowns Major items of current expenditure 
were. Ministry of Public Instruction, 62.089,719 
Clowns, liiterioi, 62,140,116 crowns. Health, 41,- 
789,661 Clowns, War, 30,400,017 ciowns. Fi- 
nance, 22,770,113 crowns. Marine, 22,321,1.17 
crowns 

The public debt nii Mai 31, 1928, stiKid at 

1.172.000. 000 Clowns, or about 340 ciowns per 
capita. The debt is entiiely funded and is held in 
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Denmark for the most part. The national wealth 
IB estimated at above 10,000,000,000 crowns and 
the net private debt owed abroad at 905,000,000 
crowns. The Danish crown has been stable at 
$0 286 since Denmark returned to the gold ex- 
change standard in January, 1027. 

Den Danske Landmandsbank in Copenhagen, 
the reconstruction of which was undertaken with 
the aid of the Danish government through a $55,- 

000. 000 loan floated in Europe and the United 
States m April, 1928, reported a steady and 
sound development duiing 1928, having on Jan 

1, 1029, liquid assets of about 64 per eent of its 
demand liabilities, i^ith an additional 31 per eent 
of paitially liquid assets The government sub- 
scribed 50,000,000 crowns of new capital of the 
bank The icport showed gross profits of 7,397,- 
213 crowns for the year 1928 

Communications On Dec 31, 1928, the Danish 
merchant marine (exclusive of colonies) possessed 
2013 vessels of 1,120,139 registered tons gross 
In 1926, 33,073 vessels of 10,431,000 tons entered 
the Danish ports from foreign countries and 34,- 
649 vessels of 10,608,000 tons cleared The total 
length of railways open to traffic was 3219 miles, 
of which 1526 belonged to the state The total 
value of state railways up to Mar. 31, 1928, was 
446,351,000 crowns In 1929 the state railways 
were experimenting with new types of steam, 
Diesel motor, and gasoline locomotives 

Government Executive power is vested in the 
King, who acts through a responsible ininistrv, 
but who has no power to declare war or make 
peace without the consent of the Rigsdag, or Par- 
liament, and the legislative power is vested m 
the Rigsdag, which is composed of the Folkcting 
(lower house) and the Landsting (upper house) 
The Folketing has 149 members, of whom 117 
ai e elected on the basis of proportional represen- 
tation and the remainder divided among the par- 
ties not having obtained sufficient returns at tlie 
district elections, the Landsting has 75 members, 
elected indirectly by the voters for the lower 
house and the former Landsting. The composition 
of the Landsting after the election of September, 
1928, was as follows 28 Liberals, 27 Socialists, 
12 Conservatives, and 8 Radicals The Folketing, 
elected December, 1926, consisted of 61 Social 
Democrats, 43 Agrarians, 24 Coiiscrvativ'cs, 16 
Radicals, 3 Justiie party representatives, and 1 
from the Slesvig (German party) King in 1929, 
Christian X (born Sept 26, 1870), vfho succeeded 
his father, Frederik VIII on May 14, 1912. The 
ministiy as formed following the elcitions to the 
Folketing on April 24 was headed by Th Staun- 
ing, a Socialist who was Prime Minister during 
1924-26 It also included M Biamsnaes as Fi- 
nance Minister, M Munch as Foieign Minister, 
M L Rasmussen as Minister of Defense, and 
M Steiiicke as Minister of Social Welfare 

History Tlie question of the reduction of na- 
tional defense forces which had agitated Danish 
politics for a number of years became a critical 
issue in 1929. In October, 1024, the Stauning 
(Socialist) Ministry introduced bills abolishing 
conscription and cutting naval and land forces 
to a minimum which would have reduced the 
annual item of military and naval expenditure 
from 60,000,000 crowns to about 12,000,000 
crowns The bills were defeated in both houses 
The succeeding Madsen-Mygdal ministry at- 
tempted to effect a compromise between the de- 
mands of the Left and Centre groups, which fa- 
vored reduction of armaments, and those of the 


Conservative noups, which opposed reduction, by 
offering a defense budget of 40,000,000 crowns 
This did not satisfy the Left and Centre, how- 
ever, and the budget bill was rejected Mar. 21, 
1929, the dissolution of the Folketing following 
on April 23 Besides their disarmament stand, 
the Socialists and Radicals campaigned for the 
abolition of the Upper Chamber, or Landsting, 
and the introduction of a one-chamber system 

At the election of April 24, about 52 per cent 
of the voters supported the Socialist-Radical dis- 
armament policy, defeating the government par- 
ties by a 100,000 majority The new cabinet (see 
above, under Government ) presented its disarma- 
ment bill to the Folketing on October 3. It pro- 
vided for the abolition of the army, navy, and 
piivate military forces, and the substitution of 
a defense corps of 1500 enlisted men, to be known 
as constables and to serve for patrol purposes 
only, a state marine of about 13,000 tons for 
coast guard and fishery duties, the abolition of 
the War and Navy ministries, the supreme com- 
mand of the defense forces to be placed in the 
hands of the Ministry of State; demolition of 
present fortifications, and strict regulation of 
the manufacture and sale of munitions The total 
national defense budget under the proposed sys- 
tem was estimated at 19,000,000 crowns The bill 
provides further that after being passed by both 
chambers of Parliament, it must ^ approved by 
a national referendum before becoming a law 

The theory behind the move for disarmament 
was that small and exposed nations such as Den- 
maik arc incapable of real self-defense under 
modern conditions of warfare Premier Stauning 
said it was also the opinion of his supporters 
‘‘that we have good reason to give, in iiitei na- 
tional relations, a good example in a question 
which has become the most serious burden of all 
peoples, and an obstacle to the furtherance of cul- 
tural advance ** 

The possibility remains that the Upjier House, 
in which the t/onscrvativcs still controlled a ma- 
jority, might defeat the bill as it did a similar 
one in 1026 In this case, the proposed reform 
would go over until 1932, the earliest date at 
which abolition or reform of the Landsting 
could take place Unemployment, social insurance, 
and the impiovement of farming, industry, and 
the crafts were other problems to which the new 
government was devoting itself The question of 
home rule for the Faroe Islands was again de- 
bated during the session of the Faroe Lating 
which closed September 26. 

DENVER, University of A coeducational 
institution of higher learning in Denver, Colo , 
founded in 1864 The ^or the autumn 

of 1929 totaled 2685 as follows 

Graduate school, 54; college of liberal arts, 940, 
school of engineering, 167; school of law, 74, 
school of dentistry, 49 , school of commerce, 802 , 
art school, 77 ; and city college, 522 There were 
969 students enrolled in the 1929 summer session. 
The faculty had 176 members. The library con- 
tained more than 50,000 volumes. The Margery 
Reed Memorial Hall, a class-room building with 
offices for professors, was completed during 1929 
Chancellor, Frederick M. Hunter, Ed.D. 

DEFAUW UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution for higher learning in Greencastle, 
Ind , under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, founded in 1837. For the autumn 
session of 1920, the enrollment was 1603, includ- 
ing 888 men and 716 women. Of this number, 
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1429 were registered in the college of liberal arts 
and 174 in ue school of music. In the summer 
session of 1020, there were 102 students. The col- 
lege of liberal arts had a faculty of 91 members 
and the school of music a faculty of 16 During 
the year, there were appointed a professor of 
mathematics, and assistant professors of econom- 
ics, English literature, and sociology. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amounted to 
$6,414,124, including assets of the Rector Scholar- 
ship Foundation amounting to $2,200,642 The 
income fiom pioductive funds was $272,850, while 
the total curient income for the year was $013,- 
442, $118,368 of the income from productive 
funds was for scholarships 

In June, 1029, six new Rector fellowships for 
graduate work in institutions to be chosen by the 
students receiving them weie awarded, these fel- 
lowships carrying a stipend of $1200 each. In 
September, the Ih vi r’-'?- Scholarship of History, 
carrying a stipend ui 4 >duU a year, was established 
Among the important gifts received during the 
>ear was a bequest of $1,000,000 from the late 
Frank Hall and of $100,000 from Mrs Larz Whit- 
comb to establish the Larz Whitcomb Chair of 
Sociology. The library contained 60,050 volumes 
On Oct 12, 1020 (Home-Coming Day), the comer 
stone was laid of Asbury Hall, a recitation and 
lecture hall which was being erected at a cost of 
$2.)0,000 Plans also were developed for the erec- 
tion of Gobin Memorial, a recitation and lecture 
hall for leligious education, to cost $100,000, of 
a new science hall for the depai tments of biology 
and geology to cost $250,000 , and of a new audito- 
iiuni with a seating cajiai'ity of 2500 to cost $250,- 
000 President, (1 Biomle\ Oxiiam, D D , LL 1) 

DEFEHDEHT CHILDREN. See Child 
Wet^fare. 

DERBY. See Racing 

DESIGN, National Academy of. See Na- 
tional Academy of Design 

DES MOINES UNIVERSITY. See Iowa, 
under Pohi tral and Other Events. 

DESTROYERS. See Vessels, Navai 

DETROIT, University of An institution of 
higher education in Detroit, Mich , under the 
HUB|nces of the Homan Catholic Church and con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers; founded in 1877 
In the autumn of 1020, there were 3715 students 
registcicd, distiibiitcd as follows Arts and sci- 
ences, iiO?, ciigiiicci mg. 1301, commerce and 
finance, 1032, law, 220, foreign trade, 59, Sat- 
urday and Tlmisday extension school, 268 The 
siimmei -school legistration was 220 The faculty 
numbered 200 The productive funds in 1929 
totaled $1,218,446 There wore ,52,000 volumes 
in the libraiy President, the Very Rev. John P. 
McNichols, S J , Ph D , LL D 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS. See Art 
E xni niTTO NS , Art Museums 

DEWEY, .John See Piiiuisophy 

DIABETES Dr E P Joslin, well-knowm 
authority on diabetes, writes a practical article 
for the benefit of the patient and his family phy- 
sician on the subject of preventing diabetic coma 
The patient is presumed to be under the favorable 
iniluuiice of diet and insulin, one or the other or 
both {Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tvon, July 6 ) Every patient, no matter how com- 
plete his resources for heading off coma, should 
be trained to avoid this possibility. He must never 
omit hiB insulin as long as there is the least sugar 
in the urine, even if on a rigid diet, and the more 
so if he 18 not. If he suffer from some intercur- 


rent disease, like a severe cold, he is under no 
condition to stop his insulin, but if anything to 
take it oftener and in larger doses. If in spite of 
all he begins to feel ill, he is to go to bed after 
summoning his medical attendant and a nurse, 
drink a cup of hot water every hour; take an 
enema; keep warm in bed, and have boiled water 
ready on the stove in order that the doctor or 
nurse may at once inject a quart of it subcu- 
taneously The doctor is to wash out the stomach 
and place the patient on fluid diet with caffein as 
a heart stimulant Dr Joslin evidently attaches 
no importance to frequent tests of the uiine for 
the ketone bodies supposed to usher in acidosis 
and coma, as he docs not mention these 
Diabetes in Children Dr E. P Joslin and Dr 
Priscilla White give some statistics of a series 
of 303 diabetic children seen over a period of 
about two years The death rate for six years in 
this class of patient had been constant at 2 per 
rant. All deaths had been due to coma, which 
implies neglect The present status of the chil- 
dren was good and they matured normally While 
under diet and insulin their resistance to acci- 
dental infection is noimal, although in the long- 
standing cases some sugar persists in the urine 
The reactions to insulin are disagreeable but not 
dangerous Since evidence goes to show that dia- 
betes in eaily life is due to hcieditaiy factors, the 
triumph of treatment is the more remarkable 
There is nothing to prevent the«,c children from 
marrying when they glow up and they are in 
urgent need of companionshiji — of some one to 
take an interest in them and make them attend 
to their treatment The inability to metabolize 
carbohydrates will not of course be ovcicome but 
it may be that these unfortunates may have com- 
pensations It was found recently that they suffer 
less from dental caries than the average when 
under full diabetic management and this value 
of insulin is a broad one and may secure to the 
patient advantages other than the holding in 
check of diabetes {Journal American Medical 
Association, January 12). See Insulin 
Ingreasino Incidence of Diabetes The figures 
of the Metiopolitaii l^iie Insurance Company 
show that despite the great value of insulin iii tlie 
treatment of diabetes, the disease is on the in- 
crease, a fact to which attention was called in 
1927 There was a furthei use in the following 
year, while duiing the carlv part of 1929, the 
death rate of 23 8 per 100,000 population was the 
highest ever recorded by the ^Ictropolitan In- 
sulin has kept down what would have been a still 
higher rate How nniiiv jiatients are receiving 
insulin todays According to the insurance com- 
pany named, over half the sudeieis An analysis 
of one group of 1044 fatal cases showed that 63 
per cent had received it to some extent, but, of 
this fraction, 4b per cent had received it too late 
to be of lienefit Insulin, it must bu remembered, 
IS not a cuie and not a pieventive Given ]»iop- 
erly and faithfullv, it enables a person to live 
with his disease and in spite of it and in good 
health foi many yeais, perhaps until his oiiginal 
expectation of life is realized The slight i educ- 
tion HI the peicentage of deaths due to diabetic 
coma IS a tribute to the efficacy of insulin It must 
be remembeied that ninny diabetics fall an easy 
prey to other diseases, such as influenza and 
pneuinonia, see Food and Nutrition 
DIAGHILEV, Sergei The famous eieator of 
the Russian Ballet, died in Venice, Aug 19, 1929. 
He was born in Novgorod, Mar. 19, 1872. Al- 
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though giaduated fiom the Fetrograd Goutter- 
vatoiy with honors, m 1892, he did not take up 
music as a profession, but devoted himself to 
journalism and began to arrange exhibitions of 
modern art Jn 1809 he founded an art journal, 
Mi,r xskuKHtvo, which attaineil great vogue, but 
was foiced to suspend publication in 1906, owing 
to unfavoiable conditions brought about by the 
Kusso-iTupauese War In 1899 he also became 
connected with the ballet of the Imperial Kus- 
siHTi Theatre in Moscow, and there he found syin- 
jiathetic understanding of Ins original ideas in 
Michuel hokin, the director, and L^on Bakst, the 
I>aintei lilnthusiastic collaboration of these three 
men resulted iii the development of the ballet by 
cool dinating dancing, stage decorations, costumes, 
lighting eflccts, and music, thus fusing these con- 
comitant elements into a liomogencoiis whole. 
The beginning was made with ballets in tlie icgu- 
lar icpcrtoTj. 'J’hen, iiiflueneed by the art of Isa- 
dora i>uncaii, eboieogiaphic actions weie adapted 
to famous iiistiu mental w'orks, such as Kimsky- 
Koisakov’s Scheherazade, fjtrauss’s Till Eulen- 
sptcgel, Dobussy^s Aprds-mtth d’un Faunc, etc 
AV)Out that time, Diagbilev first met Stiavinsky, 
who was then entirely unknown, but whose style 
of music seemed to fit admirably into the general 
scheme of tiic reformers Accordingly, the young 
musician was commissioned to write the music 
to JAhscaii de Feu Jn the spring of 1909, Diag- 
hilev took the Moscow troupe to Pans for the 
ostensible purpose of introducing Russian operas 
in which the ballet figured extensnely. Inciden- 
tally, separate performances were given also of 
standard ballets, and these met with even greater 
favor than the operas Diaghilev now seveied his 
connection with the Moscow organization and 
formed his own company, the Ballet Russe, with 
whieh he visited Pans in 1010, scoring a sensa- 
tional success with the first production of Stra- 
vinsky’s L*(hseau de Feu The next year, the same 
eoinposer’s Petrushka was acclaimed with equal 
enthusiasm and London fully indorsed the verdict 
of Pans Two years later, tlicse phenomenal suc- 
cesses were even eclipsed by Le Sacre du Prxn- 
temps, and the demand for ballets in the new 
style led Diaghilev to commission new woi ks from 
various composers of established icputation, 
among tliein R Siiauss, Debussy, Ravel, Hahn, 
Tchcrcpmii, Dukas, Milhaud, Bartok, ^^dlesz 
Even conservative ]New York gasped and was 
completely earned away when the new art was 
fiist introduced there m 1910 After 1921 Diag- 
hilev divided his activity mainly between Pans 
and London 

DIAMONDS Duiing 1929 tbc diamond market 
of the world remained stable due to the continued 
control of the Diamond Syndicate and the extiemc 
caution used by tlie South Afiican Goveinmeiit m 
niaiketing stones from the govenment workings 
in Naniociualand, w'here there had been extraor- 
dinary finds of diamonds This region and the 
adjacent teintoiy in Southwest Africa continued 
to be the leading ccnties of interest, but accurate 
statistics legal ding pi od action wcie not foith- 
coming duiing the yeai For 1928, however, tlie 
Namaqualaiid output was ofiicially stated us 900,- 
49.1 eaiuts, making a total for the Union of South 
Afiica of 4,372,857 caiats These and othei iiguies 
led to an estimate* oi the world total tor 1928 as 
about the same oi possibly slightly in excess of 
the record year 1927, when the total output was 
7,363,000 carats in 1929 various causes seemed 
to be lesponsible fui a decrease in South African 


production, with an estimated total of 3,800,000 
carats The Naniaqualand territory had produced 
in less than two years diamonds valued at $35,- 
000,000, with a future production woith $6,000,- 
000 a year indicated for 10 yeais. The government 
])laced only about naif of the stones leeoveicd 
at its diggings on the market, holding the le- 
mainder for future sales. 

While the South African pioduction dropped in 
1029, theie were increases in southwest Africa, 
the Gold Coast, and Tanganyika New finds were 
announced from Btitish Guiana indicating an 
increase, while Congo and Angola were expected 
to equal the 1928 production, making a total world 
output for 1929 of 7,000,000 carats See South 
Africa, under Production 

An interesting feature of the year was the de- 
\clopment of the diamond-cutting industry in 
South Afiica, with 17 establishments in opeiation 
HI Xiiiiii-I as compared with 11 m January In 
192U ilieiu weie importod into the United States 
rough, uncut diamonds to the amount of 354,416 
carats valued at $9,885,072, as compared with 
291,302 carats valued at $11,935,191 in 1928 
Stones cut but nut set weie imported iii 1929 to 
the amount of 416,992 carats valued at $42,009,- 
683, as compaied with 440,437 cuiats valued at 
$42,390,102 in 1928 As usual, the Netherlands 
and Belgium weie the leading sources of cut 
stones in the 1929 supply, 170,009 carats valued 
at $19,044,081 being iinpoited from the Ncthei- 
lands, and 200,673 carats \ allied at $17,150,419 
from Belgium 

DIAMONDS, Autificiau See Cubmtstbv, 1n- 

DUSTBIAT 

DICTIONABIES See Fiiiixiiuov, IModricx 

DIESEL ENGINES. See iNTEKrirAL Com- 
bustion Engines, I'ii-ctbic Rulwavb, Siiiu- 
Bi'iLDiNG, Shipping 

DIET. See Food and Nhuitioa 

DIPHTHERIA. It has been assumed that 
when a patient recovers spontaneously from a 
mild ui model ate case of diphtheria, iliis is due 
to the formation in the blood of antitoxin which 
neutralizes the toxin of the disease, and natu- 
lally in the malignant case thcie is lack of ability 
to pioduee tins uiititoMn but according to Ham- 
burger and Seigel [Munchciicr medizinischc IVo- 
chensehrxfl , September 13), study of Uie blood of 
some patients with cases so mild that cintitoxin 
was thought unnecessary may show that the pa- 
tient has not formed this protective substance so 
that his recovery could hardly be attiibuted tu 
that event, while uii the other hand, the blood 
did contain the toxin of the disease and the pa- 
tient therefore was sulTeiing from tlie latter in 
latent form, even though in relative health The 
so-called diphtheria earner is known to harboi 
bacilli Bomewliei e in the body, but has not, so fai 
as known, harbored the toxin in his blood Should 
these lesiilts be upheld, diphihcria will not be so 
simple an affection as we have believed, foi it 
will be evident that some substance other than 
antitoxin has protected him from the disease Foi 
the vast majority of patients, the situation W'lll 
be quite unchanged, but wc shall liave to Te(‘og- 
nize the existence of paradoxic exceptions to the 
gcneial rule and seek out the unknown immun- 
iziug substance. 

DISARMAMENT. See League or Nations, 
Dutaby Fbogeess, Naval Pboobess, Peace 
AND Peace Movements. 

DISCIPLES OP CHRIST. A communion, 
known also as the Churches of Christ, which 
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sprang trom a moveiuenl for Christian unity, in 
American Presbyterian circles at tlie beginning 
of the nineteenth century under Barton W Stone 
in Kentucky and Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell in western Pennsylvania. This is the largest 
religious body having its origin in America and 
in 1929 ranked fifth among Protestant commtiu- 
loiiH in tlie TTiiited States In polity, the churches 
are eongiegational. Tliere were six major agencies 
of tlie denomination in 1029 The Uniteil Chris 
tian Missionary Society; board of education, 
board of temperance and social welfare, Asso 
ciution for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
pension hoard, and the raissionaiy societies of the 
diffeient States and provinces of Canada These 
agencies are coi puratioiis and aie i elated in an 
advisoiy way to the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ winch meets anniiaHy in 
the late summer or eaily autumn The total 
church membership throughout the world in 1Q29 
was 1,608,500, s. c ' ‘P 117 ovei 1028 In the 
Cinted States • the meniliei ship in 

J929 was ],.')73,24.‘>, a gum of 34,880 The Bihle- 
school enrollment for the world was ],201,S8'> 
and foi the United States and Canada, 1,128,090 
Dining 1929, 57 young people’s eonfeieiices weie 
held, a gain of 12 over the jirevious yeai C’oiitri 
Lmiions leporied foi tlie fiscal vear in the Uiiitwl 
States and Canada totaled $3,647,787 The chiiuh 
election fund amounted to $2,677,793 

The gencial iiiissionarv woik of the chuich is 
oigani/cd iiiuler the United Chnstian Missionaty 
Society, W'lth headquaiteis at 222 Downey A\e- 
niie, Indianapolis, Ind , its board of managois of 
120 IS composed of an equal nuinlK'r of men and 
w’omen The iorcigii misbionary work of the 
ehuidi in 1929 enibiaced the ‘Belgian Congo, 
China, India, Juniaiea, Japan, Mexico, Phili])- 
pine Islands, Puito iiu'o, Aigentiiia, Paraguay, 
and TiU't (Batang, on the border) During tlie 
\eui, fheie weie baptisms in the foieigu 

field The 510 mission schools liad a total enroll- 
ment ot 1 f,91b, and the deiioniniatinii luaintaiiied 
16 hospitals and 19 dispcnsai les which admiiiis- 
tcied 434,791 tioatineiits, an increase of 85 214 
ovei the picvious year Mission work in the 
Ij lilted States was eoiulucted among the French, 
Highlanders, imiiiigiuiits, Negioes, Orientals, 
Uati 11 - Amer leans, and Mexicans The department 
ol beiiei ulence maintained six homes for children, 
an equal nuinbei of homes for the aged, and one 
hospital. Ill 1929, 28 colleges cooperated with the 
bouid of education, and the deiiominatioii uiaiii- 
taiiicd Bible chairs in four State unneisities 
Among the periodicals published by the commun- 
ion are the World Call, Chnstian Kvanqclist, and 
Chrisliaii Imthf Quatliily The piesident of the 
Intel national Convention in 192{1 was Iluny IJ 
ItogeiH of Tulsa, Okla The llev. F W. Burnham 
of Indianapolis, Ind , w'as piesident of the United 
Christian Missioiiury Society. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS See Veteiunxry 

MMIU'INI' 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. See Boi'Any 

DIVOBCE. See Mauiuage aihd Divorce 

DOCKS, Dry Docks See Ports and II arbors 

DOGS. The year 1929 again made clear that 
(logs and dog show s and the sport ui showing dogs 
had become incieahingly popular Tlie Wesniinster 
Kennel Club show in K'ew York m Febiuaiy was 
considered the biggest and must important show' 
of all and uttructed an eiiti;i of uvei 2000 dugs, 
some exhibitors traveling iioiii California and 
othei distant corners of the country to show then 


pets and sLiive to win the awuid tor ‘*Best in 
Show,” emblematic of the best dog in the United 
States In 1929 this signal hoiioi was eaptmed by 
I^und Ixiyalt.v of Bellhineii, a iiiagiiifieeiit lollie 
puppy own<>fl by Mis Floieiice B Ileh of Bed 
Bank, K .1 Tlie louiigsier swejit all bcfoie iL 
and was acekiimed tlie lx>st s]ieemie)i in tbe show 

The rciiiaikable thing noticed at all the iinjior- 
tant shows of the eoiintiy, the Westmiiistei , the 
Now Ifaveii, Boston, Baltimoie, Chicago, San 
FtanLiseo, and otbeis, was the eiintmous imrease 
legisteicd by the Boston teiiieis This liieed led 
all othcis 111 iiuiiibei ot c'litiaiits in most of the 
show's, and was leeogiii/ed as one ot the most 
populai ot all dogs Foi ye«UK this breed was loii- 
bideiisl an outcast ol the stieets ot Boston, but ot 
late yeais has li<‘en balking at the duoih ol iaino 
and at last has been admit led Theie aie many fine 
qualities lo the bleed and it is on u pai with the 
wiie-haiied foxteriiei gioup as a favoiite with 
most dog tancieis Some oiliei bleeds showed a 
inaiked decline The Fskjiiius, the held spaniels, 
and the Kiiglisli tuxhuniuls weie seen to be fad- 
ing out, and they failed to ailiiiit public fancy 
These Ineed-i weie iievei in gnat demand, but 
they showed a gieaiei dec lease iii P>29 than evei 
befoie It is iiotov\uith\ that oiilj one ol eacli of 
these tliiee tj pes of dogs w'as enleied in the West- 
iiiiiistei Show at Madison Squaie (iuiden in Mew 
York (hly 

Duiiiig the jear, the wiie-liaiied fox leiiiers 
held then tiemendous populai lU, while the othei 
lerncis also did well, notably the ('amis and tin* 
Siolties Then, loo, tlie I'oikei spuuiels increased 
111 iiiimher and qualiti until that bleed had got- 
ten 11 ]) among tbe leadeis at inan;^ of tlio shows 
It Avas u gieat Acai toi \aiieties and to a gieatei 
degiee than e\er beloie tlioroughbi ed dogs aie 
displaiing those ol iiiieeitain jiedigiec as house- 
hold pets 

The leal inciit of the r-.j’’ ’ ^'id dogs cuiiie 
to the fore pioiiiinentl} in 1929, as moie and 
nioie biecdcis sent In Kiigluiid fui ])edigrced dugs 
The iiii|)()rtutionb stood tlie test well, and seuni 
to haAe a slight advantage u\ei the domestic 
animals 

DOLLS, IN^I!.RX^TIO^AI. See 1ntlr>aiionai- 

ISll 

DOMESTIC DELATIONS GOUBTS. See 

ClIILI) \\FrKARE 

DOMINICA See T^ew \ri) Tseawds 

DOMINICAN BEPUBLIC (SANTO DO- 
MINGO). A ^^est Indian slate OLoupying the 
easteiii pait of the island of Haiti, the westuiii 
puit of winch lb occupied by the Ilepulilic of 
Haiti Capital, Santo Domingo Sec IIaiti 

Ari- V and Popi’iATioN Tlie estimated aiea is 
19,332 squaie miles population, according to the 
census of 1921, 897,405 The laigest cities with 
their populations at that census were Santo 
Domingo, 30,957, Santiago de Ixis Caballeros 
17,052, San I’cdio de Macons, 13,802, and Lu 
Vega, 6564 The ])opulat]on was ehiiiiiaied at 
1,022,485 at the beginning of 1928 

Production The Doniiiiieaii Republic derives 
its income almost entiiely fiom the cultiAation of 
the soil Sugar is the major ciop, contributing 
62 per cent of the total exports lu recent yeais 
Cacao, tobacco, and coffee, also aic important 
ciops Except m the piovinecs of Sejbo and San 
Pediu de Macons, which are given over almost en- 
tirely to the raising of sugar cane, the eeoiionne 
condition of the local population is laigely de- 
termined by the pioduction and prices obtained 
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for these secondary crops Thus, prosperity was 
fairly prevalent during 1927, despite the depres- 
sion in the sugar industry, due primarily to large 
crops of cacao and tobacco with favorable prices 
In 1928 crops were generally smaller than in the 
preceding year and the prices obtained for them 
considerably lower. ^ the middle of the year 
this situation was reflected in unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions and a dcciease in government 
revenues 

Conditions generally improved somewhat 
towaid the end of 1029 The sugar yield for the 
1927-28 season was 412,380 short tons, an increase 
ot 23,372 tons over the 192U-27 total, but the 
puces received weie lower. For the 1928-29 season 
sugar production dcci eased to 306,575 short tons 
The 1927-28 caeao crop was below average, being 
estimated at 45,000,000 pounds, as compared with 

58.450.000 pounds in 1926-27, and prices declined 
during 1928. In 1928-29 the crop was estimated 
at 48,000,000 pounds The export value of the 
tobacco crop in 1928 was about $1,500,000, as 
compared with $2,582,000 in 1927 Of the 27,- 

500.000 pounds of tobacco produced in 1928, 25,- 
000,000 pounds were exported. In 1927 expoits 
totaled 44,750,000 pounds The coffee crop avail- 
able for export in 1928-29 was placed at 8,000,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 9,02.5,000 in 
1927-28 Expoits of coffee in 1928 weie valued at 
$2,135,682, 111 1927 at $1,749,.522 Divei sifieation 
of agriculture was being sponsoied by the gov- 
ernment, which had also reclaimed 3000 acres of 
and land by irrigation at a cost of about $700,- 
000 A colonization policy under which 500 fam- 
ilies were settled on reclaimed lands and other 
public lands was being earned out, pi inci pally 
in the western part of the republic 

The Dominican Kepublic contains about 9,500,- 
000 acres of forests and numerous mineral de- 
posits, including gold, copper, non, peti oleum, 
and some coal 

CoiUMEBCE. Dominican imports and exports 
showed a decided drop in 1928, imports totaling 
$26,787,940 ($27,784,014 in 1927) and exports, 
$28,754,528 ($31,178,709 in 1927). As usual, the 
United States supplied more than half of the 
imports, valued at $16,374,110. The nearest com- 
petitors for the Dominican market in 1928 were 
Germany, which supplied $1,400,082 of the im- 
ports, British India, $1,437,809, and the United 
Kingdom, $1,304,497. The principal articles of 
import in the order of their importance were 
foodstuffs, cotton and its manufactures, iron and 
steel manufactures, mineral oils, machinery and 
apparatus, vegetable fibre and its manufactures, 
automobiles, and hides and leather goods 

The United Kingdom was the republic’s best 
customer in 1928, taking exports to the value 
of $12,790,850, as compared with purchases of 
$6,516,963 by the United States, $2,848,677 by 
France, $1,828,189 by Canada, and $1,516,440 by 
Porto Rico Principal exports were sugar, $19,- 
384,418, cacao, $4,250,415; coffee, $2,135,682, 
tobacco, $1,348,958 Other exports were hides and 
skins, corn, honey, molasses, plantains, woods, 
and vegetable fibres. 

The volume of foreign trade in 1928 while con- 
siderably below the record year of 1927, was 
higher than in any of the other immediately pre- 
ceding years. A distinct improvement was noted 
toward the end of 1929. 

Finance The budget deficit at the beginning 
of 1929 amounted to $1,631,277, which had ac- 
cumulated since 1924 at the rate of $408,000 


annually. In the 1928 budget revenues were esti- 
mated at $12,565,400 and expenditures at $12,- 
172,828 The slackening of economic activity dur- 
ing the year, however, caused a considerable re- 
duction in revenues and the Government was 
forced to suspend construction on a number of 
public works The Government’s share of the 
customs receipts, which are handled by a re- 
ceiver appointed by the United States, was 
$3,776,647, instead of the $4,800,000 estimated. 
Total customs collections for the year were 
$5,290,308, the remainder going for the service of 
loans and the cost of the receivership The Dawes 
Mission (see below, under Uuitory) estimated 
that appropriations under tlie 1929 budget would 
exceed leceipts by $4,127,000 The mission placed 
the total debt at $22,650,000 in 1929, of which 
$20,000,000 was bonded indebtedness. The con- 
tinued deficits revealed by the mission were not 
shown in the closed accounts which, for instance, 
placed the actual surplus for 1927 at $902,080. 
The discrepancies were attributed by tlie experts 
to the lack of a central accounting system It was 
said to be common knowledge among Dominican 
politicians, however, that many of the unlisted 
appropriations weie passed out as political pa- 
tronage 

COMMUNTOATIONS In 1926 thcie were 149 miles 
of railway besides 255 miles of private lines on 
large estates The total highway mileage in 1927 
was 557. Road construction proceeded rapidly 
in 1928 with the aid of loans floated in the 
United States The road budget for 1928 was 
$1,306,500 The merchant maiine consists of 30 
small steamers engaged mostly in coastwise 
trade There arc 1034 miles of telegraph line and 
a telephone system owned and operated by the 
goveiimieiit, with 2383 lustiuiueniH in 1924 An 
air-mail line linking the lepubhc with the United 
States was inaugurated in January, 1929 

Government The Republic is governed under 
a constitution adopted by the Constituent As- 
sembly on June 13, 1924. Executive power is 
vested in a president and cabinet of seven minis- 
teis The jiresidcut is ineligible for a second suc- 
cessive tci m The senators and deputies are elected 
for four years by direct popular vole Each of 
the 12 piovinces is lepreseiited by one senator 
and (m practice) by two deputies President in 
1929, Horacio Vasquez, who assumed office on 
July 12, 1924, vice president, Frcderico Velaz- 
quez. On May 7, 1929, a law was approved pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the government 
into the following departments Executive, In- 
terior and Police, Foreign Relations, Treasury, 
Justice and Public Education, National Defense, 
Promotion and Public Works, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Health and Social Welfare 

History. A commission of American financial 
experts, headed by former Vice President Charles 
G Dawes, visited the Dominican Republic during 
April, 1929, at the invitation of President Vas- 
quez, studied the financial situation, and sub- 
mitted a repoit recommending the adoption of 
laws regulating the budget, state accounting, pub- 
lic improvements, and certain changes in depart- 
mental organization. A number of these recom- 
mendations were later adopted by Congress. 

On March 11, the Dominican Congress ratified 
a ti^aty settling the boundary with Haiti The 
U. S. Department of State on Oct 19, 1929, an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, as chairman 
of the United States committee to cooperate with 
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the Pan Ameiican Union in forwarding the proj- 
ect for the construction of a nioniiTnental light- 
house on the coast at Santo Domingo in honor of 
the memory of Christopher Columbus A bill ap- 
'til 7 the sum of $871,65«'> as the contribu- 
1 ■ 'i • i'* United States towaid the project 

was introduced into Congress 
Conditions in the Republic were reported none 
too stable toward the end of the year, particu- 
larly after President Vasquez went to the United 
States to undergo serious surgical operation Fol- 
lowing the outbreak in Haiti in December, sev- 
eral Domiiiican cabinet members weie said to 
have conferred with the American High Conimis- 
siuncr in Haiti rcgaiding the possibility that the 
tioublc would spioud acioss the bordei 

DOUBINE ERADICATION Sec Veteri- 
nary Mum’iNic 

DRAINAGE. See RrriAMATiON 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY. An institution for 
the higher education of men and women in Dcs 
Moines, Iowa, founded in 18H1 The number on- 
1 oiled 111 the autumn of 1020 was 1730, distrib- 
uted as follows College of lilicral aits, 538, com- 
merce, 292, education, 340, lay, 81, fine arts, 
407 , and Bible, 82 The faculty numbered 90 The 
fixed endowment amounted to $1,303,070 The 
iiumbei of \ulunies in the libiarv was .'>3,029 
President, Daniel W Morehouse, Ph D 
DRAHA See TiiEA'iiir and ai tides on Litera- 
ture, English and American, French Lite»a- 
TURE, German Literati rl, etc 
DUBOIS, CAROiNAf Uiuis Ernest A French 
relate, died in J'aris, Sept 23, 1929 He w'as born 
ept 1, ISt^iO, 111 St Calais, Sarthe, and educated 
there and at Pu^cigin^ and T^e Mans In 1879 he 
was ordained a priest In 1895 he was curate at 
Saint- MenoTt an Mans, Bishop de Verdun in 1901, 
Archbishop of Bonrges in 1909, of Rouen in lOlb, 
of Pans in 1920 In 1910 he was created cardinal- 
priest Caidinal Dubois w'ns actnc in the post- 
war reeoiK illation of Chuieli and State in France 
He was a knight of the Holy Sepulelire and an 
emeritus member of the Academy of Saint 
Thomas Aqiiimis 

DUFFIELD, Waitfr Geoffrey English as- 
tronomer and director of the Solui Ob&eivatory 
of the Australian Commonwealth died in August, 
1929 lie was giadu.ited fiom the Imnersity of 
Adelaide iii 1900 and from Cambridge Unnersity 
HI 1003, and he leceived the doctor of science 
degree fiom the Uuneisity of Manchester in 
1908 As an honor aiy research fellow' at the Uni- 
versity of Miuichestei, he can red on expeiimcnts 
with the eflect of picssuio upon arc spectra, 
and in 190C-07, working on a Mackinnon student- 
ship awarded by the Society, and iiiniienc*ed by 
Sir Arthur Scliustei, he piesented four memoirs 
on the effect of prcssuie upon aic spectra to the 
Transacltons of the Royal Society From 1911 to 
to 1923, he was professor of physics at Univer- 
sity College, Reading, England, and also dean of 
the faculty of science Heie, he studied the car- 
bon aic further and published papers on this sub- 
ject m the Proceedings of the Royal Society Dr 
Duffield 111 1912 discoveied the existence of minute 
repulsion between the poles of a carbon arc, 
around which discoveiy he cairicd on exi>eii- 
meiits. 

The results of his eaieful study of the lalue of 
gravity over the ocean, made on a voyage to Aus- 
tralia and back in 1914, wcie published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society. In 1908 he was 
chosen secretary of the committee appointed to 


aid in the work of establishing a solar observatory 
in Australia, and in 1923, on its foundation, Dr 
Duilield became the first director of the Solar 
Observatoiv of the Australian Commoiiw'ealth 
at Mount Stromlo, Canberra, Australia During 
the World War, he served in the Royal Air 
Force 

DUISBURG ANNIVERSARY Sec Cele- 
brations 

DUKE, Ben.t\min Newton American capi- 
talist, died in New York, Jan 8, 1929 Born iii 
Orange (now Durham) Co, N C, Api 27, 
1855, he was graduated fiom Guilford College, 
N C As a bov, he aided his father and brother 
on a small tobacco farm, which later developed 
into the W Duke Sons & Co. tobacco factory at 
Durham, N. G The firm grew rapidly, and iii 
1890 merged with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Duke was treasurer and di- 
rector until the company was dissolved as a 
monopoly by the U S Supreme Court, 1911 
While in business, Mr Duke remained in Dur- 
ham, becoming president of the Durham & 
Southern Railway, and the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, vice president of the Dm ham Hotel 
Company, and the Southern Power Company, and 
director of the Durham Realty Corporation He 
was instrumental in reorganizing Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, as Duke University, which James 
B Duke, his brother founded. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY An institution for 
higher education in Dm ham, N. C., established in 
1924 bj the expansion of Tiinitv C’ollcge, made 
jioRBible thiough benefactions lioin .Tames B 
Duke, as desciibed in the aiticle on tlie univer- 
sity in the 192.) Year Book Enrollment for the 
fall of 1929 was 2027, distiibutcd as follows 
Undergiaduates, 1721, school of religion, 06, 
law bchool, 50, students in othci graduate 
schools, KiO hor the suinmer bcssion of 1920 
there wab an enrollment of 1406 In the autumn 
of 1929 the iHCult,>, including oihceis but not 
stall assistants, iiuiiiberod 243 and in addition 
tlicic were 74 tiMihcis in the 1929 bumniei school 
who were not included nii the regular stafT ot 
I>uke Universitv The endow nicni funds of the 
university amounted to $21,017,966, and the in- 
come for the jear was $1,107,35.} Gifts rcccued 
during the year 1928-29 amounted to $29,000, 
while the Angier B Duke Mcnioiial Student Loan 
Fund exceeded $1,2.'>()000 in value The libiarv 
contained 143,000 books ami 22,000 catalogued 
pamphlets In the fall of 1930, the present uni- 
versity campus was to be opeiated as a coordi- 
nate college foi women, rcmaiiiiiig as it has been 
a distinct unit of Duke Univcihity The undei- 
giadiiatc college foi men and the several graduate 
schools weie to be moved to a 4,">00-acie tract of 
land, approximately a mile distant from the 
campus, on which there had been erected a group 
of buildings, built of native North Carolin.i 
btoiie of the Cambrian foumition, taken from a 
quarry owned bv Duke Ibiiversitv President, 
William Preston ‘Few', Pli D . LL D 

BUNKERS or DUNKARDS. See Brethren, 
Church op the 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. A possession of the 
Netherlands in the East Indies, comprising tlic 
territory of Dutch East India and consisting of 
the noup of islands in the Pacific lying between 
0® N and 11® S latitude and betw'eeii 95® and 
141® £ longitude Capital, Batavia 

Area and Population. The usual method of 
dividing the colony is as follows. (1) Java and 
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Maduia, divided into 17 residencies, each under 
a resident and several assistants at the head of a 
large number of native officials; (2) the Out- 
posts, consisting of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, a 
part of New Guinea, the Molucca Archipelago, 
the Sundra Islands and other small islands, un- 
der functional les vaiioiisly entitled governor, re- 
sident, controller, etc The area is estimated at 
733,042 square miles, population, according to 
the census of 1026, 51,881,862, of whom 36,901- 
043 wcie 111 Ja\H and Maduia Un Jan 1, 1928, 
the population of Java and Madura was 37,384,- 
343, including 174,030 Europeans, 463,507 Chi- 
nese, and 34,545 Aiabs 

Pbodlctjon Agriculture is the basic industry 
of the islands In Java and Madura in 1 027, there 
were 18,173,000 acres, or 56 per cent of the total 
area, under native cultures; 1,623,000 acres, or 
5 tier cent of the total, m European-operated 
plantations, and 7,437,000 aeies of government 
forests Unusually large harvests were obtained 
of viitually all crops in 1028 Prices wcie some- 
what lowei than in 1927 The production of the 
principal crops for the years 1026, 1027, and 
1928 IS shown in the accompanying table 


CROP PRODUCTION DUTCH EAST INDIES 
[7n thouaandn of unite] 


Product 


iOgfl 

1927 

1928 

Sugar * 

met tons , 

. 1,973 

2,379 

2,948 

Rubber 

do 

204 

2^2 

226 

CofFco 

Ibb 

]03,S57 

261,446 

291.871 

Tea 

do 

138,713 

143,471 

101,531 

Rico *• 

nu 

257,750 

2G(>,S46 

246,301 

Corn ® 

do 

79,702 

78,610 


Tobacco 

lbs 

214,590 

225,645 

152,583 

Gaasava roots 

met tons 

5,498 

6,617 


Oopra * 

lbs 

830,882 

673,019 

966,673 

Cinchona * 

do 

2.), 464 

27,081 


Uxtronella oil** 

do 

2,068 

2,178 


Palm oil 

do 

28,093 

47,655 

64,437 

Kapok 

do 

d0,947 

43,683 

43.411 

SlBOl 

do 

84,500 

103,856 

113,286 


"ilava, seaeons ended tho following yeai 

^Java and Maduia 'Exports ‘'Estate production 


The effect on the rubber industry of the ahan- 
doiiniciit of restrictions on expoits from Bntisli 
areas was less severe tlian was expected, but 
consideiable uneasiness continued among iiibber 
groweis Of the 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 acies 
planted to natue lubbei, about 400,000 acies 
were 111 production in 1928 

An appropriation of 6,000,000 florins ($2,400,- 
000) for the commencement of work on a ten- 
year pioject for the irrigation of 227,000 acies 
in the Celebes was contained in the budget for 
1930 A second project for the irrigation of 87,- 
400 acies located in Ceiitial Cielebes was begun iii 
1920 

Tho output in 1927 of the tin mines, pait of 
which aie woikcd bi !’ ■ ii 'i ■ ■ * was 560,- 
567 piculs (of 133 - ■ . :i ■ « .i' mines, 

1,020,205 meiiic tons, of mineial oil, 3,693,870,- 
000 kilogrammes Tin pioduction was slightly 
larger in 1928, although prices declined some- 
what Petroleum output also increased through 
the opening up of seveial large pioduciug wells 
in eastern Java 

CoMMEKCE An 11 per cent increase in imports 
and a decline of 2^/(1 pei cent in exports marked 
the foreign tiade of the islands in 1928. The drop 
in cxpoits was due almost entirely to the de- 
cline in the pi ICC of lubbcr The comparative 
values of leading impoit coiiimodities in 1926 
and 1027 and of leading expoit commodities m 


1027 and 1028 aie given in the accompanying 
table According to preliminary figures, 1929 im- 
ports, including parcel post and gold and silver, 
totaled 1,162,170,000 florins ($407,195,000) and 
exports, 1,481,024,000 floiins ($505,372,000) 
Imports of textiles and yarn duiing 1028 in- 
creased nearly 20 per cent in quantity, those 
from the United States reaching the lecoid value 
of $800,000 Imports of oil-well drilling ma- 
chines, sewing machines, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, automobiles and automobile tires also in- 
creased, the United States sup]ilying 79 }>er cent 
of the latter two ai tides Of the export commodi- 
ties, niblier, tobacco, and petroleum were the only 
leading ones to show deci eases in value 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN DUTCH EAST 
INDIES TRADE 


[In thousandH 

of doUaio] 


IICPORTS 

1926 

1927 

Fish, dnod or salted 

$ 6 862 $ 

C„561 

Rice, clean 

38,824 

26 797 

Tobacco, leaf or cut 

7.851 

8,851 

Cotton piece goods 

. . 66,349 

69,293 

•lute bagb 

9,030 

7,348 

Textile manufactures, other 

. U,5K8 

10,429 

Clothing and millinery 

6,718 

6,849 

Iron and steel 

29,607 

30,004 

Tin plate 

4,625 

3,980 

Macliinerv and tools 

27,637 

28,511 

Automobiles 

8.873 

9,146 

Chemicals and medinnes 

5,167 

6,044 

Sulphate of ammonia 

6,810 

7,780 

Cold and silver 

11,841 

0,076 

Total imports 

$346,987 $340,652 


EXPORTS 

1927 

1928 

Tapioca 

$ 8,5,12 

$ 13,461 

Coffee, clean 

29,668 

32.644 

Tea 

36,101 

30,480 

Pepiier and cubebs 

10,582 

17,70«k 

Sugar 

141,076 

149,720 

Tobacco, leaf or cut 

45,688 

35,871 

Agavo fibres 

7,207 

7.1 »8 

Kapok, clean 

Rubber 

8,009 

167,281 

7,755 

117,827 

Gasoline 

32,662 

28 576 

Koiosene 

7,048 

6,727 

Fuel oil 

13,881 

16,006 

Tin ore 

16,947 

21,508 

Tin, ciude 

21,407 

16,811 

Copra 

29,313 

42.580 

Total exports 

$651,777 

$632,442 


In 1927, 22 ])ci cent of the total trade was with 
Singapoic, 17 4 per cent, with the Netliei lands, 
13 3 pel cent, with the Tbnted States, and 9 6 
jier cent, with the United ]\iiigdoiii 

Finxnce The budget adopted for 1929 esti- 
mated revenues at 815,781,303 guilders and ex- 
penditures at 860,799,896 guilders, leaving a defi- 
cit of 54,018,503 guilders, ns compared with an 
estimated deficit of 55,096,2.34 guildeis in 1928 
The deOeit was accounted foi mainly 111 connec- 
tion with exti aordiiiary sei vices Tlie eliief items 
of revenue estimated for 1929 were diieet and in- 
direct taxes, 326,000,000 guildci s , salt iiiouuiioly, 
18,324,200 guilders, pawnshops, 21,892,000 gnil- 
deib, opium, 44,531,000 guildeis, luilwuy service, 
84,244,000 guilders, post, tidegraph, and tele- 
phone services, 30,874,000 guildeis, haiboi serv- 
ice, 13,236,000 guilders, forestry, 20,375,000 
guilders, tin, 51,675,000 guilders. 

The world prices of tin and rubber had an im- 
poitani healing upon the governinent’s revenues, 
us in 1026 ami 1927, when high prices foi tliese 
staples uausiKl the antieijiated deficits in the 
budgets to be eonvcited into surpluses. The com- 
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paratively low prices obtaining for both products 
in 1929 gave little promise that the anticipated 
doiioit would be i educed 
The public debt was 1,011,677,000 guilders on 
Dec 31, 1928. The note circulation on Nov. 2, 
1929 was 307,000,000 florins (123,507,000). 

Communications Tn 1928, 21,062 vessels ag- 
gregating 11,127,000 tons entered the ports of the 
Dutch East Indies and 18,193 vessels of 10,959,- 
000, cleared In 1927 the length of railway and 
tram lines was 4507 miles, of which 3379 were in 
Java and 1099 in Sumatra, gross receipts were 
about 127,904,823 guilders, and operating ex- 
penses, 80,031,884 guilders Tlie length of govern- 
ment ' ’iiios was 7593 miles, of govern- 
ment ( . ■ i *■ miles , of government telephone 

lines, 14,315 miles Thcic weie also 21 government 
radio telegrapli stiitioiis 

A fortnightly air-mail service from Europe to 
Java was started in September, 1929 
Govbbnment The territoiy is under the sover- 
eignty of the Netherlands (see Netuerlandr, 
The), but is partly under direct government and 
partly under subject native ollicials In 1917 and 
again m 1025, the mother cuuiitrv granted certain 
niensurcs of home rule The chief executive au- 
thority IS the governor-general who is aided by a 
council of flve members which acts partly as a 
legi8lati\e and partly as an advisory body The 
Volksraad is a legislative asscmhly including rep- 
resentatives of the natives, Europeans, and for- 
eign Oi lentals, and has comparatively little power 
in iiiteinal affairs In 1929 the Dutch Parliament 
passed a law providing for a native instead of a 
J)utch majority in the Volksraad, which will 
honcetoith consist of 30 natives, 25 Dutch, and 
a iiiaxinium of live foieigii subjects, such as Chi- 
nese The CoMniioi-Ceiieial and the couneil are 
nominated by the (hown Governor-General in 
1029, A C 1) do Gracfl, appointed Mar 26, 1926 
DUTCH GUIANA, ge-u'na, or Surinam A 
possession of the Netherlands on the north coast 
of South Ameiica lying between French Guiana 
on the east and British Guiana on the west, 
bounded on the south bv iiiacei'ssible territory 
reaching to the Tumuc-lTuniae Mountain Area, 
54,201 square miles population, Dec 31, 1927, 
1 !'■ 7'*" Negroes and Indians Capital, 

]'•■ . " I 45,703 inhabitants The move- 
ment of population in 1927 was Births, 3481, 
deaths, 2107, marriages, 440 Among the chief 
products arc sugar, cacao, bananas, coffee, rice, 
maize, rum, and molasses. Gold production in 
1927 was 239,790 grams, and that of balata, 

770.000 kilos Local revenues are insufficient to 
meet expendituies and the state provides an an- 
nual siibiention, which in 1929 amounted to 

2.403.000 guildeis In the same year, the local 
levenuc lias estinidtcd at 5,951,000 guilduis and 
e\j>endituie at 8,414,000 guildeis (1 guilder, or 


florin, ^ualb $0 4020). The executive authority 
rests with a governor and an assisting council, 
both nominated by the Crown. Goveinor in 1929, 
Dr A. A L. Kutgers, appointed Apr 1, 1928 
DUTCH BEFOBMED CHUBCH, See Be- 
FORMED Ch urch of America 
DUTCH WEST INDIES. The name applied 
to the Dutch possessions in the West Indies, viz , 
Dutch Guiana and Curasao Consult those titles 
DVO&Ax ANNIVBBSABY See Music 
DWIGHT, Jonathan An American jilivsi- 
cian and ornithologist, died in New York, Feb 
22, 1929, where he was horn Dec 8, 1858 He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1880 After studying 
engineering, he turned to medicine, receiving the 
M D degree from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University in 1893 He served 
as assistant surgeon in the department of laryn- 
gology of the Vanderbilt Chine, 1894-1904 His 
greatest interest, however, was in the study of 
ornithology and he accumulated one of the most 
important collections (over 00,000 specimens) of 
North American birds in existence, which he kept 
in the American Museum of Natural History Dr 
Dwight served as jiresidcnt of the Linnsean So- 
ciety ( 1900-21 ) , receiving a medal from that 
association in February (1929), was president of 
the Ornithologists* Union at the time of his death, 
having been made a fellow in 1886, and treasurer 
in 1905, and was trcasuier of the Andubon 
Society He also belonged to numcious other 
bcicntilic societies, including the Intel national Or- 
nithological Congiess, and tlie British Ornitho- 
logical U' '• \ '*he most valuable of Dr 
Dwight’s - ■ t IB that on his specialty, 

bird plumage, entitled Flvmagtt^ and Molts of 
the Passeitn Birds of Acto york, and Gulls of 
the World, published by the American Museum, 
he also wrote A kitudy of Sroiers of the World 
DYNAHO ELECTBIC HACHINEBY. In 
the field of large generatois for turbine drive, 
the most interesting featuic of the year was 
the design of a 110,000-kilowatt unit, the turbine 
of which was to oi>erate with steam at 1200 
pounds prcssuie This unit, being built by the 
General Elcctiic Comjiaiiy for the Ford Motor 
Conijiany, was to be a cross compound design 
consisting of a 1200'pound steam tuibine with 
its generator developing 55,000 kilowatts at 1800 
revolutions pei minute on one shaft and a low- 
pressure turbine and its 55,000-kilow att genera- 
tor on another shaft The high-piessure unit will 
be mounted on top of the other and the steam, 
after passing tluoiigh Hie high-pi cssure turbine, 
will be reheated and pa8<vcd thiough the other 
turbine. 

The accompanying table gives a list and brief 
description of the outstanding examples of turbo- 
generators completed in 1929 and installed and 
operating 


TUBBO-OENERATOBS FOB 1929 


PurekatBr 

Kv a 

Speed 

VoUage 

Shaft 

Manufacturer 

Bute Line Generating Co 

235,000 

1,800 

22,000 

3 

G E. 

United Electric Light ft Power Oo 

186.400 

1,800 

13,800 

2 

West. 

United Electnc Light ft Power Co 

188,250 

(LP 1,200) 






(HP 1,800) 

13,800 

2 

ABB. 

Amencan Gas ft Electric Oo 

187.000 

1,800 

11,000 

3 

G E 

N Y Edison Co 

. . . 160,000 

1,500 

11,400 

1 

G E 

Brooklyn Edison Co ... 

137,500 

1,800 

13,800 

2 

West. 

Boullicrn California Edison Co. 

100,000 

1,500 

16,500 

1 

G. E 

Union Electric Light ft Power Co 

83,338 

1,800 

13,800 

1 

G E. 


G E — General Electnc Oo. West. = Westiiighouie E. ft Co A B. B = American Brown Boveri Co 
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In the field of water* wheel driven generators, 
the record for sire again was broken by the con- 
Htruetioii of four generators of 77,500 Kv-a. at 88 
1 evolutions per ininutu which have an overall 
dianietei of 40 feet and are tlie largest of water- 
wheel general OTH lioih as to bulk and eajiacity. 
They aie of the fabiicated and welded steel-plate 
type of eoiistruotion which is now common and 
which causes a considerable saving in weight 
and bulk. The next largest machines, those in- 
stalled at Conowingo and in operation in 192*1, 
aic of 40,000 kv-a at 82 revolutions per minute 
111 opeiatioii these machines have shown an ei- 
licioncy oi 98 piu cent at rated load and unity 
power factoi 

The following list comprises the inoie impor- 
tant machines oidercd or installed during the 
yeai 

WATEBrWHEETj DRIVEN 


PurehMw 

Dnieprostroy Hydroelectric Development 
Lexington Poi^er Co ... 

rhiladolphia Electric Co (Gonowingg) . 

New England Power Co 

Mrn/'iiuii Hi droelectnc 

Southern California Edison 

Alabama Power Co 

Norwood Electric Co 

City of Los Angdes ... 

Montana Power Co ... 

Norwood Electric Co 

A C = Allis Chalmers Co 

An increasing percentage of large generators, 
particularly those for steam stations, were de- 
signed for opeiation at the higher voltages, such 
as 22,000, and a British manuiacturei built some 
generators to give 33,000 volts. 

The pioblem of operating machines of such 
large capacities in a network introduced seiious 
problems of controlling these enormous values 
of power in case of trouble caused by break- 
down, such as a short circuit, or sudden in- 
ci eases or deci eases in the load To meet these 
conditions, the enginecis introduced the “high- 
speed circuit bleaker” and ‘‘high-speed excita- 
tion ” The former acts to cut out a defective line 
or part of the network in a small fraction 
of a second and the latter will ad|ust the 

voltage of each generator, upward or downward 
in a very short period, thus making for a steady 
voltage which does not give even “winks” of the 
lights 

Among transformers, a lecord for cajiacity 
was made in a self -cooled single-phase tians- 
lornier for 40,000 kv-a at CO cjdcs Wliilc there 
has been no tendency to increase the operating 
potential of tiansmission lines and transform- 
eis above the established values of 220,000 volts, 
an increasing proportion of transformers built 
aie designed foi the high voltages, 220,000, IGO,- 
000, and 1 32,000 volts This has introduced prob- 
lems of intcinal insulations which have been met 
by one company by the “non-resonating” type of 
transforiuei 

In this type, a metallic shield must be placed 
inside tlie tiuiisforiner near the high-voltage 
windings, so that the diclectiic Held liom con- 
ductor to the giound is conti oiled by this shield 
and eacli turn of the coil has an electro-static 
potential to giouiid piopoitional to its real volt- 
age to ground, thus dividing the strain on the 
insulation as if there v\ere only continuous volt- 
ages present 


Some large auto-transformers of the water- 
cooled type were built having a capacity of 83,- 
333 kv-a at 25 cycles, equivalent to a two-cir- 
cuit tiansfoimei of 40,800 kv-a. Another large 
self-cooled, 60-oyclc, auto-transformer is note- 
worthy ill having an efficiency of 90 7 per cent at 
about 35,000 kv-a. outimt 

The use of Mercury Arc Hectitiers for the 
conversion of alternating curient into direct 
curient continued to increase For railway work, 
they liavc become paiticularly popular because 
they are mure adaptable to the higher voltages, 
COO, 1500, and 3000, of railway work than the 
low voltages, 125 and 250, of industry and domes- 
tic systems A noteworthy mstallation was one of 
C500-kilowatt capacity at 650 volts iii one tank 
for the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co of 
Biitish Columbia 


GENERATORS FOR 1929 


No 

Kv a 

Spred 

Manufacturer 

4 

77,500 

88 2 

G E 

4 

40,625 

138 

West 

4 

40,000 

81 8 

G E 

3 

40,000 

81 8 

West 

4 

39,000 

138 

West 

1 

33,000 

125 

6 E 

1 

35,000 

376/450 

G E 

2 

29,000 

100 

West 

2 

27,500 

90 

A C 

1 

25,000 (Hor) 

143 

A C 

2 

26,000 

81 8 

West 

1 

22,500 

75 

A C 


EARTH, Study of Sec Geology 

EARTHQUAKES. It is estimated that an 
eaithquake is felt in some part of the woild on an 
aveiage of at least 4000 times annually, in the 
United States alone, 200 or more aic usually re- 
ported each year Foi tunately, the vast majority 
either are feeble and liarmleHs or occur iindei the 
sea or in thinly populated regions The year 1929 
had the usual quota of quakes, many of winch re- 
sulted in more or less local damage and loss of 
life, and a few of which ranked as seveie dis- 
asters A number of heavy quakes occurred undci 
the oceans, the Aleutian Islands legicm being pai- 
ticularly active 

Cumana, Venezuela, which has been destroyed 
by eaithquakes several times in its history, was 
again laid in luins on January 17, about 50 
people were killed, and 800 injured The longest 
and most severe quake ever recorded in the re- 
gion of Fairbanks, Alaska, occurred on Jauuaiy 
21, 14 shocks were felt m four hours The 
Tajikistan region of central Asia was shaken on 
Febiuary 1 and several villages were destroyed 
A disastrous quake took place in Khoi asan, Fei - 
sia. May 1, a large area was devastated, with 
great loss of life 

An earthquake in New Zealand on June 17 
was the strongest felt in that country since 1855 
The greatest damage was caused at Westport, 
Grey mouth, and Murchison, the loss of life was 
small Severe aftershocks took place on June 23 
The quake was remarkable for the great dis- 
tance to which the sounds accompanying the 
shock were heard. The centie was on the White 
Creek fault, differential displacements of the ci- 
der of 14 feet occuired, and one area 50 by 18 
miles was raised as much as 1C feet in borne 
places On the west coast at Whitecliffs, a strip 
of sea bottom was uplifted into a ridge a quarter- 
mile long and 60 yards wide The uplift at Mur- 
chison amounted to about four feet. 
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New York State and surrounding r^ions were 
shaken on August 12; the damage, mostly to 
chimneys and walls, was confined largely to the 
town of Attica. An unusually powerful quake, 
which must have been of the highest order of in- 
tensity at the epicentre, occurred November 18 
off the southern coast of Newfoundland It shook 
New England and eastern Canada, being felt 
along 040 miles of the American coast, and sea 
waves swept in over the southern shores of New- 
foundland, two and one-half hours after the 
shock, to a height of 100 feet in some places, 
drowning 26 people and devastating the region 
The area of the disturbed region has seldom been 
exceeded in the quakes of the last 50 yeais The 
shock broke 12 submarine cables in at least 23 
places , 10 of these were transatlantic cables The 
cable breaks occurred mainly on two roughly 
parallel lines along a continuation of the trough- 
likc valley through Cabot Strait, ovei this sub- 
inai iiie-rift \alle> the ocean is hundreds of fath- 
oms deeper than on either side, reachmg 285 
fathoms in places; and the quake was probably 
duo to a fresh subsidence of the bottom of the 
rift See rnYPics 

EAST AFBIGA PBOTECTOBATE. See 

Kenya Coiont 

EBEBLE, Hear Admiral Edward Walter, 
U S N , Kfi' Aincricaii na\al officer, died July 
6, 1926, in W'aHliiiigton, J) C He was born m 
Denton, Tex, Aug 17, 1804, and in 1885 was 
graduated fiom the United States Naval Acad- 
cinv He rose to the rank of rear admiral in 1929 
Duiing the Spaiiish-Aniei lean War, he served on 
the Onqoiu and also in the Phillippine insuirci- 
tion of 1809 J^ater in that veai, he wcame an aide 
to the biiperintondent ot the Naval Academy In 
1913-1 i ho was at the Naval War College, wheie 
he prepared mine-laying and mine-sweeping tac- 
tics of the United States Navy lie was in com- 
mand of the Navy Yard and the naval gun fac- 
toiy at W'ashingtoii in 1914-15, and from 
1915 to 1919, was superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy He was in command of 
the Pa<>ihc Fleet in 1922-23 and of the Battle 
Fleet in 1922-23 After 1923 until 1928, the yeai 
of his letircment, he was chief of naval opera- 
tions As early as 1913, he proposed using air- 
planes to study the depth at which submerged 
submarines might he seen from the air, and he 
was among the first ofhceis to suggest the use of 
the smoke screen in naval warfare 

ECLIPSE OBSEBVATION. See Astron- 
omy, Physics 

ECLIPSES. See Astronomy 

ECOLOGY See Zoolooy 

ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, Amerioan An 
orguni/.ation founded in 1885 in Saratoga, N. Y , 
to encourage economic leseaich, especially the 
historical and statistical study of the actual c*on- 
ditions of industrial life, to issue publications 
on economic subjects, and to encourage perfect 
ficedom of thought and discussion upon current 
problems fiom an economic point ot view The 
membership, which in 1929 totaled appioximate- 
ly 3500, comprises persons interested in the study 
of political economy or tlie economic phases of 
political and social questions. During the first 25 
years of its existence the association published 
mainly inonogiaphs on special economic topics, 
dealing largely with current problems, wnich 
make up 28 volumes and furnish the best exist- 
ing guide to the progress of economic thought in 
the United States. The official periodical is the 


A.mer%oan Eoonomio BevieWt a quarterly founded 
in 1911, which aims to supply material showing 
the progress of economic thought Papers read at 
meetings are published in the Proceedtngit of the 
association and furnished free to members 

The association, which holds one meeting an- 
nually, met in Washington on Dec 27-30, 1929 
Among the topics discussed at this meeting were 
“The Corporation, the Investor, and the State”, 
“Marketing — ^Modern Tendencies in Food Distri- 
bution”; “The Public Works Plan and Unem- 
ployment”; “The Theory of Economic Dynamics 
as Related to Industrial Instability”; “The 
Chief Economic Problems of Mexico”; “The Re- 
parations Settlement and the International Flow 
of Capital”, and “The Federal Reserve Board — 
Its Problems and Policy ” The officers of the as- 
sociation for 1929 were President, Edwin F. 
(lay, Harvaid University, vice presidents, Win- 
throp M Daniels, Yale Cniversity, and W'addill 
Catchings, New \ork City, counsel, John E 
Walker, Washington; and secretary and treas- 
urer, Frederick S Dcibler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity The eleited members of the executive 
committee w'ere Fred R. Fairchild, Yale Univer- 
sity, George W Dowrie, Stanford Univcrsitv, 
William H. Kiekhofer, University of Wisconsin; 
Edmund E Day, New York City, Ernest L Bo- 
gart, University of Illinois, and Richard T Ely, 
Northwestern Universiiy 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. See Entomol- 
ogy, Ecxinomic 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. Sec G»x>looy 

ECONOMICS. See Banks and Banking, Bus- 
iness Review', Finam’iat Review, Literature 
Enoiish and American, Public Finance Sta- 
tistics, ETC 

ECONOMIZERS See Boilers, Steam 

ECUADOB, Ck'wa-ddi A South American re- 
public on the noithwest coast of the continent 
lietwcen Colombia on the north and Peru on the 
south Capital, Quito 

Area and Populvtion The aica in 1929, still 
undetci mined because of the boundary dispute 
with Peru, was variously estimated at from 116.- 
UOO to 276,000 squaie miles Tlie population is 
estimated at fiom 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 and in- 
cludes about 601,219 inhabitants of pure Eu- 
ropean blood, 291,000 of mixed Mood, and 600,000 
Indians, of whom 200 000 arc savages virtually 
iiiitomlied hv civil wation In 1027 there weie 
89,423 births, 47,06’) deaths, and 12,935 mar- 
iiages The last ofliCKil census in 1903 placed the 
]K)pulation at l,328,s21 The eliief towns with 
then populations are (/uito, 80,702, Guayaquil, 
100,000, Cuenca, 30,000, Rioamba, 12,000, and 
Anihato, Loja, and I^itacuiiga, each with about 
10,000 inbuhitants 

Education Elemental j instiuciiun is free and 
eoiupulsor;^ Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the (Jeiitral University at Quito, the Guanas 
University in Guayaquil, and the Azuay Univci- 
sity in Cuenca There is also a law college at 
Ixija 111 1928 there weic 1771 government, mu- 
nicipal, and piiniaiv schools, with 2309 teachers 
and 128,740 enrolled pupils 

Production Piimauly an agricultural coun- 
try, the bulk of Ecuadoi's income is derived Ironi 
the cultnation of cacao, sugai, coffee, cotton, 
ivory nuts, com, rice, fruits, and similar prod- 
ucts Rubbt'r, cinchona bark, kapok, and bloom, 
iiiacora, and toquilla straw aie other imjiortant 
vegetable jnoducts Cacao is the most important 
crop both in Ecuadorian export trade and in its 
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effect on general economic conditions. The plan- 
tations have suffered greatly, however, from in- 
roads of the witchbroom and Monilia diseases and 
production decreased by 60 per cent between 1913 
and 1028 Receipts of cacao at Guayaquil for ex- 
port, which represent from 85 to 00 per cent of the 
total crop, decreased from 87,111,000 pounds in 
1913 to 43,518,000 pounds in 1027 and 42,537,- 
000 pounds in 1928 Observers report that pro- 
duction of cacao is likely to remain permanently 
at a low level The 1929 production, however, was 
estimated at 48,000,000 pounds, slightly above 
that of the preceding year. Ecuador, which was 
the foremost producer of cacao in 1905, dropped 
to fifth place in 1927. To this decline is attributed 
a business depression which has continued for 
the past few years and became even more pro- 
nounced in 1928 and 1020, when the world prices 
for cacao diopped 

The coffee crop, which goes mainly to Eu- 
ropean nations, was estimated at between 22,- 
000,000 and 25,000,000 pounds in 1928. The 1929 
production showed a decrease of about 20 per 
cent Rubber and tagua (ivory nut) production 
declined during 1928, exports of rublier to the 
United States from Guayaquil dropping from 
$158,699 in 1927 to $68,000 Sugar production ap- 
proximated 20,091 long tons for the 1927-28 
season and 22,400 long tons, for 1928-29 The to- 
bacco industiy, which has been encouraged by 
the Government, is showing considerable expan- 
sion, the output being 220,460 pounds in 1927, 
544,711 in 1928, and 660,000 (estimated) in 
1929 The cotton crop was about 2,436,520 pounds 
in 1927-28 

Gold, silver, petroleum, copper, iron, coal, and 
sulphur exist in commercial quantities Gold is 
the chief mineral mined, the exports in 1927 
amounting to 4,766,128 sucres (one sucre equals 
$0 20 ) I’ctroleum production increased from 
5.866,202 gallons in 1925 to 17,101,466 in 1927. 
The Panama-hat industry was duT ’ • * 

1928, expoits of the United States ' ' • 

998, as compared with $726,490 in 1927 The 
textile industry, which is the chief manufacturing 
enterprise of the country, showed some improve- 
ment 

CoMMEitCE According to preliminary figures, 
imports in 1928 were valued at $16,779,000, an 
increase of 46 per cent over the previous year, 
and expoits at $19,571,000, an increase of 7 per 
cent Smaller exports of gold bullion accounted 
for about half the decline which occurred m the 
cxjiort surplus 

Exports of the principal commodities in 1928 
(with 1927 figures in parentheses) were as 
follows Cacao, $5,904,000 ($7,001,000) , coffee, 
$3,439 000 ($1,817,000); crude petroleum, $2,- 

316,000 ($997,000) ; tague nuts, $1,250,000 ($1,- 
094,000), nee, $560,000 ($207,000), fruits, 
$330,000 ($278,000) , hides, 395,000 ($221,000) ; 
gold bullion, $972,000 ($2,744,000) The chief im- 
^rts are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, hard- 
ware, minerals, drugs, and vehicles Trade 
between Ecuador and the United States increased 
in 1028, the exports to the United States rising 
in value from $5,193,000 in 1927 to $5,346,000 
and impoits from the United States increasing 
from $5 531,000 in 1927 to $6,595,000 

Finance The extended business depression has 
been reflected in the increasing difficulty which 
the Government has experienced in balancing the 
budget. In 1927, the latest year for which figures 
are available, actual ordinary receipts amounted 


to 65,150,000 sucres and ordinary expenditures 
to 71,646,000 sucres In the original budget es- 
timates for 1928 and 1929, ordinary receipts and 
expenditures balanced at 51,688,000 sucres and 

59.900.000 sucres, respectively The 1929 es- 
timates were modified by decree of the Council 
of State on Sept 4, 1929, to balance at 63,324,- 
675 sucres Customs collections and port dues, 
the most important source of governmental in- 
come, amounted to 26,728,000 sucres in 1928, an 
increase from similar receipts of 22,672,000 sucres 
in 1927 Actual oidinary expenditures in 1927 
were distributed (in sucres) as follows debt 
service, 25,446,000, national defense, 9,051,000, 
public instruction, 6,515,000; social welfare, 
1,585,000, public works, 9,323,000, all others, 

20.726.000 

The preliminary budget for 1930 calculated 
revenues at 60,150,00 sucres, or 3,174,576 sucres 
less than in the budget for 1929 Export duties 
were estimated to yield 4,500,000 sucres in 1030, 
as compared with 6,170,000 in 1929 The expected 
reduction in revenue was attributed by President 
Ayora to “the difficult economic situation faced 
by the country as a result, laigely, of the cacao 
pest and the 1929 floods.” To avoid a threatened 
deficit, the salaries of the Piesident and cabinet 
officials were reduced by 25 per cent and those of 
suliordinatc public officials in proportion On the 
other hand, salaries of teachers, postal employees, 
and army officers were raised Appropriations for 
all departments except those of public insti no- 
tion, agricultural development, and tlic inteiior 
were cut down 

A distinctly noticeable improvement in the 
service of the external debt occuned in 1928 
The external debt on Jan 3, 1929, was $19,645,000 
and the internal debt on Oct 9, 1928, totaled 
$3,725,000 The Central Bank of Ecuador received 
new-type coins to the value of 1,420,160 sucres 
from the United Stales Philadelphia Mint in 
1929 uhich were used to leplaee old cupper and 
nickel coins 

Communications In 1929 tlierc were nine rail- 
way lines in Ecuador with a total length of 698 
miles The office of Public Woiks calculated the 
value of the nine lines at 10,150,925 sucres, the 
average annual appiopriation in the budget for 
the payment of employees and the acquisition of 
materials at 6,482,400 sucres, and the prospective 
earnings for 1930 at 8,700,000 sucres Most of the 
highways are little better than bridle paths, many 
being closed for half of the year The budget for 
1929 contained $420,000 for highway construc- 
tion An air passenger and mail service between 
Quito and Guayaquil was opened in \ugii«f. 1929 
Other air routes connect Ecuador uilli cities in 
Panama and Colombia. Guayquil is a port of call 
for steamships of nine European lines During 
1927, 424 steam vessels of 1,029,095 net tonnage 
entered, and 417 vessels of 998,120 net tonnage 
cleared, the port 

Government Under the constitution, executive 
power IS vested in the President elected for five 
years, who acts through a cabinet of six min- 
isters; and legislative power in the Congress of 
two Houses, the Senate of 32 nieinbcrs and the 
Chamber of Deputies of 48 members A new con- 
stitution, adopted by the Constitutional Assembly 
m October, 1928, was proclaimed Mar 25, 1929, 
by President Ayora, and a new cabinet was ap- 
pointed May 7, 1929, by the President The mem- 
bers were Dr. Teofilo Fuentes Robles, Minister 
of Government and Social Welfare, Gonzalo 
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Zaldumbide, Foreign Relations, Dr Manuel 
Maria Sanehez, Public Education; Julio B. 
Moreno, Public Works, Agriculture, and Promo- 
tion, Juan de D Martinez, Treasury and Public 
Credit, Colonel Carlos A Guerreio, War, Navy, 
and Aviation 

History The military dictatorship under 
which Dr. Isidro Ayora had ruled the country as 
Provisional President from 1920 on, was osten- 
sibly ended in 1929 with the ])roclamation of the 
new constitution adopted in 1928 (see above, un- 
der Government) The Constitutional Assembly 
elected Dr. Ayora the constitutional President 
for a term of five yea is on Mar. 27, 1929, after 
icvising the constitution so as to legalize the 
election His inauguration took place April 12 
Uiidei the constitution, the President is not 
eligible for reeleeiion in 1934 Dr Ayora polled 
42 of the 50 votes cast, there being two other 
candidates Under his leadership, it was expected 
that the iccommendations of the Ketnmercr Com- 
mission, most of which have been adopted, would 
be earned to fiuitioii ITis i^'gime has been 
marked by the creation of a cential bank, an ag- 
rieiiltuial credit bank, the stabilization of the 
cuiieiicv, the balaneiiig of the budget, the adop- 
tion of a gciieial banking law, the prosecution of 
an extensive public-aoiks ]iioLn,iiiinie and ad- 
vanced labor legislation His i^iberal supporters 
wiote into the new constitution provisions safe- 
giiaiding Ecuador’s contiol of her natuial re- 
souices, and taking the contiol of elementary and 
sccondaiy education out of the hands of the Ro- 
man C’atliolio Chill eh The latter measure pro- 
voked demonstrations in the capital 

In elections held at the close of October, the 
Libeialh won a complete victory over their Con- 
seivative opponents Piesideiit Ayora adopted a 
policv of drastic econoniv during the year in the 
face of falling leveiiues The ministers of Finance 
and of Public Welfaie resigned toward the end 
of the ve.ir and the Fiesident e\}H*neiKed diffi- 
cnltv 111 filling the vacancies The latter post was 
finally iicicpted bv Fiaiidsco Bolomi, a iiienibcr 
of the calnnei dining the inilitaiy dictatoiship of 
192'5 and the formei bv Sixto Duran, foiiner col- 
let toi of customs at (luajatpiil A dispute lie- 
tween Ilany Toiniikins, American Supei iiitendent 
of Banks in Ecuador, and Saens de Tejada, then 
Ministei of Finance, engaged the attention of the 
tountiy earlv m the veai The Minister imposed 
a heav'v fine on 5Ii Toin[»kina for alleged inva- 
sion of his povveis, hut the latter, who had full 
contiol of all national funds, refused to approve 
the fine. Dr Homeio Viteii Lafionte, formerly 
Foieign Minister of Ecuadoi, assumed the post 
of Minister to WTishiiigton in October, 1929, suc- 
ceeding Gon/alo Zaldumbide 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. See 
PsvriroToiiv 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, National 
See National Education Association of the 

UnITLI) STATI'B 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

pROPOHLD FlUERAI DfI’AKTMKNT OF Pi BLIC EDU- 
CATION Tlie agitation for a Federal department 
of ])ublic ediieatioii continued thiougliout the 
yeai Bepreseiitativo Robsion of Kentucky intro- 
duced a bill 111 the House of Representatives which 
pruvidcdc foi the creation of 

A Department of Public Education, to aid and on- 
rouraRc the public schools and promote the public educa- 
tional facilities of the Nation, so that all the people of 
the several States and Temtories, without regard to 


race, creed, or color, shall have larger educational oppor- 
tunities and thereby abolish illiteracy, xubIeo more gen- 
eral the diifusion of knowledge, and provide for the 
general welfare, but without impairment of or the m 
fringment uj>on the laws, the rights, duties, authori^, 
or responsibilities of the several States, Territories, and 
the CitiBens thereof, with respect not only to the public 
raueational agencies and institutions but likewise as to 
the private educationaal institutions and agencies m the 
several States and Temtoiies 

The bill piovidcd for a Secretary of Education 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice of the Senate The Secretary of Education 
would have a place in the President’s cabinet Tlip 
salary attached to the position was to be $15,000 

The bill provided for the transfer of the Bureau 
of Education to the new department The olhee 
of Commissionei of J^ducatioii was to be abolished 
and all of his duties were to he exercised by the 
Secretary of Education Section 7 of the Bill de- 
defined the scope of the secretary’s respoiisibihtcs 
in regard to the collection of statistics and facts 
as follows 


The Department of Education ehall collect such sta- 
tieticR and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States and Territories In 
order to aid the people of the several States and Terri 
tones to establish more oiBcieiit schools and school sys- 
tenas, to deviso better methods of organization, adminis 
tration, and financing of education, to develop better 
types of school buildings and provide for their use to 
improve methods of teaching and develop more adequate 
curricula and courses of study, investigations and 
studies shall m undertaken in (I) rural education. (2) 
elementary education, (3) scLondary education, (4) 
higher oducation, (5) piofessional education, (6) phys 
leal eduction, including health educntion and reerea- 
tion , (7) special education for the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped, (8) the troming of teachers, (9) 
immigrant education, (10) adult education, and (11) 
rath other fields as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education may require investigation and study to pro 
mote generaUy the welfare of education throughout the 
United blates and its possesHions 


The sum of $1,500,000 was authorized to be 
appropriated for the jiurpose of the payment of 
salaries and the conduct of atiidies and investiga- 
tions, the payment of incidental and traveling 
expenaes incuiird in conneitioii with the investi- 
gations and inquiries undertaken by the depart- 
ment, and for law books, books of reference, and 
periodicals, and foi the payment of rents when- 
ever neccsaan% and foi sutli other pui poses as 
may be ncceasarv to enable the Department of 
Education to cariv out the piovisions of the act 
One of the most interesting sections of the Bill 
w'as that relating to a National Council of Educa- 
tion The following ih the wording of Section 10 


Theio 18 hereby created a National Council on Edu- 
cation to consult and ad\i8e AMth the Secretary of Edu- 
cation on subjects relating to the promotion and 
development of education in the United States and in its 
posbessions, A\hich nationni council shall consist of the 
several State suiienntenclcmts of education or other 
State chief educational authoiities hj whatOA'er title 
known, and one member from each of the United 
States poHsessions, nnmelv Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Uicu, and Isthmus of Panama 
The Sec^retary of Education shall bo chairman of said 
council Tho inoinhers of said council shall moot for 
conferenco once each \ car at the call of the Secretary of 
Educntion, they shall 8or\e without pay but their actual 
expeuKCB incurred m attending the conferonces called by 
«ip Secretaiy shall be paid by the Department of Public 
Education 


It was diQlcult to foim any accurate judgment 
n-pdiil.iii; li.e pohsibilitv of* Buch a depaitmont 
lK-iii!r loi nil d Educutioii.il journals gave v eiy pro- 
nounced expiession to the dcbiies foi such a clc- 
paitmeiit Sonic inipoitant civic organizations ad- 
vocated its cstabliahment On the other side, 
there weie sqnic influential bodies that opposed* 
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any attrmpt on the part of the Government to 
(leal with education The claim was made that the 
States sliould have full authority to deal with 
})ublic education within their borders and that 
this would become impossible if the Government 
exercised even such limited authority as the bill 
jirovided. 

Motion Pictures in School For several years, 
a group of expel ts had been investigating the 
iiillueiice of motion pictures in class-ioom in- 
struction. For this purpose, 'various topics weic 
developed and various methods of treatment wcie 
employed Twelve cities cooperated in the expeii- 
meiit. In all, nearly 200 teachers and 10,000 chil- 
dien took part Tlie lesults showed that those 
wlio made use of the motion pictures were better 
able to deal with the examinations that were set 
than WLMc the other classes. In some cases the 
dillercnce was veij marked 

f Coincident with ’this iiivestigation, there were 
a vaiiety of efforts to develop more piactical 
apparatus for the use of the schools Tt had be- 
come ])ossible for the teacher to operate the ma- 
chine heiself W'hile she w'as in her class loom 
among the boys and gills Many schools wcie 
equipped with motion-picture appaiatus, and 
there was an inci easing supply of suitable films 
Dining the ycai, the American Museum of Nat- 
uial History made it possible for schools outside 
of New York City to use the science films that 
liad proved very helpful to the schools within the 
city 

Kuucatton by Kadio During the year, there 
was n jiionounced increase m the use of radio as 
un educational means Dr Walter Damiosch con- 
ducted Ins seeoiid season of radio concerts for 
schools and colleges The conceits which ociuired 
each Friday from eleven to twelve weie known 
ns the NBC Music Appreciation Hour The 
National Bioadcasting Company made use of its 
entile two notwoiks covering some sixty stations 
Tlieic were four senes of conceits graded from 
tlie thud gia.de through high school and college 
Nach senes included twelve programmes Theie 
was prepared a teacher’s manual that might be 
used with these pi ogrammes There were ev idcnccs 
that these concerts were leeeived in large numbeis 
ot schools ovei the entire United States In many 
cities, the entire school system was ctjuippeil with 
] adio at public expense , in others, public spirited 
eitireiis jnovided funds with which to install 
ladios 

The use of the radio was eoiisideiod so impor- 
tant that Seei clary of the Intenor Hay Lvman 
Wilbur foiined an advisory committee on educa- 
tion bj ladio The committee was composed of 
1 cprescntativ os of various interests including 
seveial radio ’■ companies At a con- 

ference held in May at the office of the Sccretaiy 
of the Interior, it was suggested that the foui 
phases of i adio that needed immediate close study 
W'ere enciueeiini: techniques, organization and 
control, liuaiice, and educational mateiial for pio- 
giammes The ' ’ ' ■ ' panics indicated 

great inteiest . ■ » \ - They had on a 

number of occasions put their entire facilities 
at the disposal of those who were conducting edu- 
cational campaigns 

The University of >Southem California estab- 
lished a radio-eorrespondenee educational divi- 
sion known as the Trojan Air College The pro- 
grammes, winch were broadcasted, supplement 
the correspondence courses for which the Uni- 
versity gives college credit. Those who were desir- 


ous of credit could obtain mimeographed outlines 
to which the lecturers make rcierences in their 
bioadeasting 

The Payne Fund The Pa>nc Fund was organ- 
ized in 1927 and was incorpoiated in 1929 under 
the laws of the State of New York Its purposes 
are “to initiate, assist, nr conduct lescarehes, 
surveys, experiments, and other projects fioin 
which may be developed me leased undei stand- 
ing of youth and its needs and capacities for con- 
structive participation • ] society” 

The fund piovided for the ' imittee for 

the Study of Juvenile Heading, it assisted the 
National Committee for the Study of Social 
Values in Motion Pictures, it also established the 
Pajme Fund ('onimittee on Fducatioiial Research 
(in Motion Pictuics) , it financed the prclini- 
inaiy Committee on Educational Bioadeasting 
and cooperated w'lth the Ohio State Dejiartment 
of Educatiou in oiganuiiig and maintaining the 
Ohio School of the Air Tt iiiiaiiccd a study of the 
biblio-psychologv methods of I)i Nicholas Rou- 
bakine, and assisted and co5periitcd in a number 
of othei social entei prises The ciidownmcnt of 
the Pajne Fund was apjiroximatcly !f2,0()0,00() 
The Pheli’S-RtoivKS Fund This fund was in- 
corporated in 1911 The act of incorporation 
diiects the trustees to use the income tor “the 
election or impiovcment of tciienicnt-hoiisc dwell- 
ings in New York City and foi educational pur- 
}x>Bos for the education of Negroes both in Africa 
and the United States, Noith Amenean Indians, 
and needy and deserv ing w'hite students ” The 
capital of the fund was approximately $1,200,000 
Thl VrsiTiNQ Tlaciihi Theic were 2‘10 visit- 
ing teaeheiB iii the city school sv stems of the 
United States Thej were in 70 dilleient (ities 
scattered thioughoiit 36 States The function of 
the visiting tcacliei was set foith in a report of 
the diicetor of visiting teaclieis of Davtoii, Ohio, 
as follows 

To discover the (auso of the child’s failure to grnbp 
the opportunity tliat benevoleut bLhuoI boardn ha\e 
plannw 

To confer viith the parents, enlisting their coopera 
tion when the child shows signs of falling below the 
school’s standards of scholarship or conduct 

To try to adjiiht many home conditions in hereby iiiciro 
favorable conditioiib will bo atlnined in regard to school 
Mork, conduct, attendance, and interest 

To interpiet the school purposes and ideals to parents, 
thus securing u greatei amount of much desired coopcia 
tion on the part of each tom aid the other 

To bcruro and record family history, personal hibtory, 
and past and present performances of all childien com 
mg to her attention. 

To aid m securing bettor bchool adiustnient for all 
misfits in tho broad interpretation of tho mord 

To bocuro personal and bocial information in regaid 
to the child and bring it to the tiacher and ptincipul, 
so that It will make for better understanding of the child 
To tn to find causes of unusual misconduct and cii 
deavor to remedy the condition, either by influence with 
the child or the paients or both 

To cooperate with every outside agency to the highest 
degree, that all possible forces may bo assembled toward 
individual and social betterment 

To analyze the child’s social environment, homo, and 
neighboi hood. 

Advisory CoMMirrEE on Education Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur wjth the ap- 
proval of President Hoover formed an advisoiy 
committee on education foi the puijiosc of mak- 
ing a study of the piesent lelatioiis of the Na- 
tional Government to education and to make 
1 ecominondatioiis as to what should be the futuie 
progiammc of the Govcinment in that field. This 
maiked the first comprehensive attempt that had 
been made to define the policy that should exist 
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between the Federal Government and education. 
The committee consisted of fifty-one members, 
the Chan man is Dr C. K. Mann, Director of the 
American Council of Education. 

The committee was formed early in the year, 
but lack of funds prevented their uiidci taking the 
woik. In November, the Juluis Kosenwald Fund 
piovided a donation of $100,000 foi the use of 
the committee. Dr. Heniy Suzzalo was employed 
to diiect the educational suivcy. 

Three subcoiumittecs weie organized to con- 
sider the lollowiiig pioblems (1) Educational 
activities ol the U S Government and picsciit 
administiation, what should be the future oi- 
gani/atioii (2) The subsidies ot the Federal 
Goveiiiuieiit to colleges, their admiuistiation, le- 
Bults obtained, lutiiie policies. (3) Subsidies 
gi anted lor education ot less than college giade, 
how adniiiiistt'red, icsults obtained, suggestions 
lor futuie policy. 

iLLiiLUAci In aiitiLipatiun of the 1U3U Census, 
theie was a detei mined eiloit to i educe the uniouiit 
ot illiteiacy in the United States Secietary ot 
the Interioi Jtuy L}man Wilbui with the ap- 
pio\al ot FieBideiit Hoovci uimouiicud the ap- 
pointment of all adMsoiy committee on national 
illitciacy in announcing the foiniation of the 
committee and its amis, Secietary Wilbui said. 

Tins matter of illiteracy is not very 'well understood 
It 18 known vagael> that there are certain individuals 
here and theiu who do uot know how to lead and write 
When )oung men drafted for service m the World War 
were uvamiucd, it was tound that an unexpectedly large 
numbei ot them woie illiterate 

Thih was the hicit sweeping measure of illiteraiy that 
had been aiiplied It induaUd that illiteracy wub, to a 
considerable extent, geogiaphic There wore moie illiter- 
ates 111 ceitain buitiona than in utherb Isolation had a 
good deal to do witii it C/ortaiii inditiduals aie beyond 
the reach ot bdiools 

It will 1 h iiiijioitaut to determine how much illiteracy 
lb uue to a laik ot opportunity In many cabes, also, il 
litoraiy ib duo to peisonal caubos Ctitaiu phybical or 
luuiiial liaiidicnpb oi povcity may pioccnt individuals 
trom getting educatiuub 

The tuLth, abide tioin certain ostimatod numbers, how 
ever, have uevui been aduquutel) gathoied Thu lirbt pui 
pobu ol the jiiebc'iit bludy is to abbomble thobc fuctb 
Whuii tiny wuie astti tamed, the niemherb of the comuiit- 
t(H< will recommend those leiiiedies and methodb which 
boem most likely under exibtmg conditiunH to leduce il 
litciary to the niiiiiiiuni 

It 18 ajiparent that new agencies aie becoming avail 
able that may he used m <ainpaigns against illiteiacy, 
but tlie methodb and poavihilities of their use arc not 
understood 

Radio, lor cxiiiiiplc', ma.\ leidi isolated individuals 
and ciunmuiiitiea that aic without bchunls Another com 
niittec lb btud>nig tlie possibilitic'b that he in the usu of 
radio loi cducaliniial puiposHb 

The oiLce ol education has alieady arranged for ccr 
tain ediuationul couises by coiicbpoudeiiee that will go 
to buch isolated luiiiilios as those of forevt langers or 
lighthnubo kueperb These will also be made available to 
liny isolated lauiily Talking motiuii pictures have possi- 
bilitieb Thu htuily will iiidudu all available moans of 
leucbiiig those who are iiiivsiiig educational opportunities 

AmiLi' Education The movement tow aid adult 
education (untiiiued witii inci easing lorcc The 
U !S iiuieau ot Education LOiiducted a suivcy ot 
the woik uiidei taken lu tlic dillciciit IStatcB The 
losiilth showed iiiat theie W'us legislation provid- 
ing loi the education ol adult iidtive ilhteiatcH 
ill 25 States, while in addition 2(i States had 
legislation pertaining to the education of ioieign- 
borii adults. The States lepoiting gave 2439 com- 
munities as holding cIusbch fui adults The en- 
rollment tor the yeai ending dune 30, 1928, was 
202,308 This was an incieaHc of approximately 
58,000 ovci the picceding ^ear Some 34 institu- 
tions ot highei learning repoited that they were 
offering tiaiuiiig for teacheis of adults and six 


States report that they have illiteracy commis^ 
sions. 

Eiitiicly apart from the attempt to decrease 
illiteracy, theie was great populai interest in the 
type of adult education that had for its pur- 
pose the further education of those who liad en- 
tered upon their life woik There was niaikcd 
progress in parent education In many States 
provision was made for the instruction ot parents 
in various phases of child study. It was lepuited 
that 47 colleges ana univeisitics otfeied such in- 
structiuii in coiineutiou with their sumiuei ses- 
sions There aie vai luus extension divisions which 
offei cuuises loi paieuts oi subjects i elated to 
child welfare 

Pi ogi amines i elated to parent piobleius and 
child tini>..ii/ Il ive been bioadcasted The Car- 
negie t c>i|>i ’• II il of New ioik has supplied the 
tunds with which the American Association for 
Adult Education has made a six mouths’ suivey 
to detei mine the possibilities of ladiu broadcast- 
ing as a iiiechanibtn in adult educaiiun, t>ce Adult 
Education, Amlkican Association Jb’OR 

NujtsEBV Schools Duiing lecent >eais, much 
attention has been given to the caie and educa- 
tion ot childieii of pie-bchool age For the year 
1927-28, the LI E Duicaii of Education lepuited 
121 nuiseiy schools located iii 7U cities The 
total eniolimeiit in 107 ol the nuisciy schools 
was 2573 childien Thciu w'as an aveiage of nine 
ehildieu per teacher Thu length ot the school day 
was between six and eight iiouis and nearly all 
the schools Opel ated foi liv e daj s each week Tlie 
mam seivice of the nuisei;y school is the educa- 
tion ot young childten and then paieuts The 
education of the parents is eaied for in various 
ways These include daily confeieiices with teach- 
eis, diBcussiuu and study gioups, home visits by 
the school stall, and obseivation ot and paiticipa- 
tioii in the actual woi k ot the children in a lew 
selioolh, the niotbeis and soinctiines the talhers 
uie leqiiiied to give stated time to paiticipation 
lu the iiurseiy-schcx)l piogiuiiiiiie I'he nuisery 
scdiool has not been made a pait of public-school 
education 'i'lieie were a tew demonsti ution schools 
ill some ot the larger public -school systems and 
teaehci -training institutions 

Several ol tlie lai^ti nniveisities, including 
the UniveiHity ot ( iiliioi iii.i, Lnivctsity ol Iowa, 
\ale Umveisit^, and Golumliia Uimeisitj, hod 
established and equijipcd uurseiy schools iii which 
veiy caretul experiments and luv csligatiuns w'eie 
under way 

SuiiVKV OF iSlcondakv Edl CATION Coiigress 
authoiized the U IS Buieuu of Education to make 
a study of tlie oigunization, admiiustratioii, 
fiiianeing, and woik ol secondaiy schools and 
then aiticulatioii with elcmenlaiy and highei 
(Hlucation Theie was an ajipropi lation of $225,- 
000 of which $50,000 is available ioi 1930 The 
iSeeretary of the luterioi toimed an advisoiy com- 
mittce of 30 educators w'Jio weie to aid m the 
natioii-widc suivej lie jiroposed to iorm a second 
committee eonsistiiig entnely of la j men These 
two committees, uue of lianied educators and the 
other of lajmen, weie to pass upon the woik 
of the commission viewing it both as educators 
and as aveiuge citizens 

Teacuek Tuaimnu The most important as- 
pect of teachei iiaimng was to be tound in the 
remarkable growth in the numbei of teacheis’ 
CKilleges. In 1920 theie weie but 46 teachers’ col- 
leges m the United States By 1028 this number 
had increased to 137. Coincident with this in- 
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Cl ease in tlu> uuinbei of teaclieis’ colleges, tlicre 
was a decided decicase in tlie number of State, 
private, city, and county normal schools. It was 
estimated that ajiprovimately 97 H colleges, junior 
colleges, and univcisities contiibuted to the train- 
ing of teachers, snpei visors, and administratois 
There were also no less than 3000 high schools in 
which courses in education weie oflcicd 

The increase in the number of students who are 
prepared to teach also brings with it a seiious 
problem in educational affairs. In 1920 the en- 
lollinent in tcachei -trainiiii; institution was 
104,534 In 1028 this had inci eased to 274,348 If 
the niimLx'i of students registered in all teachcr- 
trainiug couises weic included, the total for 1928 
would be 512,247 It was estimated tliat theie 
were approximately 900,000 teaching positions in 
the United States It appears theiefore that there 
weie moie than half enough students in tiam- 
ing to fill all teaching positions. 

Jn 1928 the teachers colleges and normal 
schools ceitihed oi giaduated 57,075 students 
having from one to four years of training. This 
docs not repieseut a large percentage of the 
total teaching positions, but in vaiious sections 
a seiious ovci supply of teachers was lepoited 
This dilliculty was caused by the continued em- 
ployment ot those who had iiad no professional 
tiaining but who had had experience in the 
schools Were the positions occupied by those un- 
ti allied teachers made vacant, there would be a 
seiious lack of tiained peisons with which to fill 
them 

Many teacher-ti aining institutions were limit- 
ing their eniollinonts, and some city institutions 
had been closed Many SStates were making an ef- 
loit to select then teachers trom among the moie 
capable applicants foi eiitiauec to teacher-tiam- 
ing institutions h'oi the put pose of making such 
selections, fully oiie-tliiid ui the teachers' colleges 
and noimul schools weie making use ot lutelh- 
geiice tests and let used adniissioii to those W'ho 
stood low About hall of the iiistiiutioiis rctjuii cd 
ccitilieates of health and a few lequiie sujieiiur 
seholaiship lecoids in high school 

The expenditui es toi teaLlicr training in 1928 
amounted to $04,319,498 The pel -capita cost va- 
iied somewhat with the sue of the institution It 
W'as lepoited us $205 47 in certain State iioiiiial 
schools having between 800 and 1000 students, 
while 10 teachers’ colleges having an eniollment 
of lew 01 than 400 students had an aveiuge }»ei- 
capita cost ot $439 07 loi cun out expenses. 

Stattbiicr No Lonipiehciisue statistics on 
eniollment in elemental y scliools ot the United 
States have been issued by the U 8 Bureau of 
Bdiieatioii latei than those in the 1028 kEAR 
Book 

See Universities and Colleges, also paia- 
giaplis oil Eduiation in ai tides on vuiiuus States 
and counties 

EDWABDS, Albert See Buij.aru, Arthur 

EGGS See J..iVEhToc'K 

EGYPT A kingdom in northeastern Africa, 
governed bj the King since Mar 15, 1922, after 
the teiniinatiun of the British protectorate de- 
clared Dec 18, 1914, uceupyiug the Valley of tlic 
Nile, the Libyan Descit, tlie region between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and the Siiiai Peninsula, 
claiming jurisdiction also over the Sudan, which 
claim, liowevei, is denied by the British. Capital, 
Cairo Kulei in 1929, huad 1. 

Area and Popui aiton The total area ot Egypt 
proper which is desciibed above is about 383,- 


000 square miles. This figure docs not indude 
the Sudan The cultivated and settled area, com- 
prising the Nile Valley and Delta and the oases 
IS only 13,600 square miles The last census of 
the settled area, taken on Peb. 18-19, 1927, gave 
the total population at 14,186,898, including 34,- 
462 nomads, as compaied with 12,760,918 at the 
census of March, 1917 It was estimated in 1929 
tliat the cultivated aica of Egypt is the most 
densely populated in the woild, containing an 
avciagc ot three peisons to an acre Most of the 
inhabitants live at an expense of less than 10 
cents each per day The chief cities with their 
jiopulations at the census of 1927 were Cairo, 
1,064,567, Alexandria, 573,063, Port Said (in- 
cluding Ismailia), 104,603; Suer, 35,547, Tanta, 
90,014, Mansura, 03,676, Asjut, 57,131, Da- 
nianhur, 61,720, Faiyum, 52,372 In 1917 the 
population was distiibutcd among the various 
religions us follows Mohainniedans, 11,658,148, 
Greek Orthodox, 854,778, Roman Catholic, 107,- 
687, Jews, 59,581 , Protestants, 47,481 The move- 
ment of population in 1927 was Births regis- 
tered, 627,583, deaths, 359,455. 

EDurATiON I’limaiy instiuction is supplied 
by native schools called mahiaha In the school 
jear 1927-28 the iiuinbcr of these leceiving 
gi anth iii-aid and under government inspection 
was 2J61, w’lth 20.'>,U0U pupils and 5039 teach- 
ers, while those under the immediate direction 
of the government was 389, with a total at- 
tendance of 62,423 In addition, theic aic higher 
elementary and higher piimaiy schools, a few 
schools fur special and technical training, and 
liighei colleges of law', cnginecnng, militaiy sci- 
ence, vetcimaiy science, ugiicultuie, pedagogy, 
commerce and accounting, and medieine The 
total population of school age, 5 to 19 .veais, in 
1927 was 4,734,071 and the iiumbtu attending 
school duiing 1927-28 was 841,711 About 88 pci 
cent ot the population is illiterate The eentic ot 
Moslem cultuic is the mosque and miiveisity of 
El-A^hai at Cano, tuunded in 972 In 1929 the 
univeisity was leoigaiii/ed and a modem cui- 
iiculuin established 

Pbudiiciion Cotton puces continued to iin- 
piove dining 1928 and the agricultural and eco- 
nomic condition of the countiy showed fuither 
recovery fioni the depression of 1926 The cotton 
ciup toi the yeai w'as estimated at 1,491,000 bales 
(avci aging 478 pounds net), an inciease of about 
19 p(‘i cent ovei the pieviuus year The higher 
piiee was rcllcc'tcd in a laige nicieasc in lotton 
export values ’J'he onion ciop was good, the giani 
crops smaller, ami sugar output about the same 
as 111 the pievious yeai. The acn^age and pioduc- 
tion ul the piincipai crops in 1928 was as follows 
Wheat, 1,590,000 acies, 37,290,000 bushels, 
barley, 300,000 and 10,799,000, iice, 215,000 
(other figure not available) , beans, 531,000 and 
10,922,000, onions, 54,000 acies, 750,320,000 
pounds , sugar cane, 59,000 acres, 1,544,000 metric 
tons (ichiied to 90,000 metric tons of law 
BUgai), cotton, 1,80.'>;000 aeies, 712,098,000 
pounds 

Crop diveisificatioii has been stimulated by the 
restriction ot the aieu sown to cotton to one- 
third the oiigiiial acieage The extension of iiri- 
gation projects upon which Egypt is so dependent 
pioc>eeded rapidly in 1929 A bairage at Nag 
iiamadi, which will provide perennial irrigation 
for 500,000 aeicB along the Nile, will be completed 
in 1930. Otliei plans call for the heightening of 
the Assuan Dam and the reclamation of about 
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1.600.000 acres of salt-laden coastal waste land 
along the Nile delta In 1928 there were m Egypt 

792.000 cattle, 788,000 buffaloes, 1,200,000 sheep, 

15.000 swine, 648,000 goats, 180,000 camels, and 

762.000 asses. Chief mineral products were petro- 
leum, 1,972,000 barrels, manganese ore, 2(K),563 
metiic tons, phosphate rock, 137,502 metric tons 

GuMMEBCE Egypt had a favorable balance of 
trade in 1028 fur the hrst time in thiee years, 
the surplus of exports over imports amounting 
to £E4,121,000 ($20,571,000), as compared with 
an adverse balance of £E345,000 ($1,720,000) in 

1927. The improvement was chiefly due to an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the value ot cotton ex- 
ports Total exports were $280,338,000, as com- 
pared with $241,011,000 m 1927, and total 
iinpoits, $209,707,000, as compared with $242,- 

733.000 in 1927 Besides cotton, the other prin- 
cipal cxpoits were onions, cottonseed cake, cotton- 
seed, gold bullion, and silvei bullion. The chief 
imports wci c lertilizei s, tea, wool textiles, sugar, 
tobacco leaf, engines, and kerosene, tor all ot 
which laiger quantities were required than m the 
previous yeai, and also cotton piece goods, coal, 
soap, and railway tiucks, the demand lor which 
declined in 1928 The United Kingdom took 38 
^er cent ot the total expoits and supplied about 
22 per cent of the imports in 1928. Expoits to 
the United States amounted to $39,541,900, a de- 
eiease of 19 per cent, while impoits liom that 
country wcie valued at $13,419,909, an inciease 
of about 18 pel cent France, Italy, and (Jermany 
were otlier leading countries in Egyptian trade 

According to preliminaiy figures, Egyptian 
toicigu tiade m 1929 lesulted iii an adveise bal- 
ance of iE4,337,599 (about $21,687,599). Im- 
puits totaled iE59,989,599 ($289,447,509) and 
expoits, iE51,752,999 ($258,769,999) 

FiNANCi!. Goveinmeiit finances, which have 
been in a lavoiable condition for sevcial years, 
showed further improvement in 1928 The rcseive 
fund which had been built up largely tliiuugh the 
failuie to utilize appiopiiatious lor public 
works, luci eased from ;tE35,999,999, at tlic end 
ol 1927, to £149,099,999, at the close ot 1928 
The actual leceipts loi the budget year ending 
Apr 39, 1928, weie £E38,566,895 and expendi- 
tuies weie £E35,389,936, leaving a suiplus of 
£E4,263,889 The estimates lor the year antici- 
pated leceipts of £EJ6,277,099 and expendituies 
of £E38,919,000 The budget for 1928-29 es- 
timated leceipts at £E37,532,990 and expendi- 
tures at £E41,532,009, while that foi 1929-30 
placed leceipts at £E38,950,000 and expendituies 
ut £E47, 410,090, or a deficit of iE8, 400,000, which 
IS expected to be met fiom the leserve fund. The 
latter budget contains an item of £E1 1,000,000 
for new public works, chiefly irrigation In April, 

1928, the total public debt wa- zl !m,73o OiO The 
service on the debt was estimated at £E4,7 85,789 
111 the budget foi 1928-29. Early in 1929 a finan- 
cial agieemeiit between Great Biitam and Egypt 
was ratified, piovidiug for the settlement of out- 
standing financial questions and in paiticular de- 
termining Egypt's liability for the Ottoman Guar- 
anteed Loan of 1855 The Egyptian goveiiinient 
agreed to pay the arreais ot the Egyptian con- 
tribution to the service of the loan which had 
been withheld since 1924. 

CoxiMumcATioNB In 1927 there were 2272 
miles ot railway owned by Egypt and 854 miles 
by private enterprise. Operating expenses of the 
state railways in 1927-28 weie ££4,672,138, or 
66 per cent of the gross receipts of £E7, 11 8,272. 


The leagth of telegraph and telephone lines in 
1928 was 169,204 miles. The telephone system is 
government owned. Air lines connect Cairo with 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. During 1928, 2173 
steamships of 4,965,800 registered tons entered 
Alexandria, as compared with 2132 vessels of 
4,880,700 tons in 1927. Vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal in 1928 numbered 5977 of 31,615- 
800 registered tons, in 1927, 5422 vessels of 28,- 
525,509 tons. 

Goveknment Accoiding to the constitution 
promulgated Apr. 19, 1923, Egypt was pioclaimed 
a soveieigu state under a liei editary monarch, 
with representative government. Equal rights, 
irrespective of race, language, or religion, were 
guaianteed, as was the liberty of the individual 
and leligious belief Executive power is vested 
m the King, who also exercises legislative power 
in concurience with the Legislature. The latter 
consists of the Benate and Chamber of Deputies, 
the Senate to be composed of three-filths elected 
by universal sufiiage and two-fifths (including 
the President) appointed by the King (the term 
of office 18 19 yeais, one-half is renewed every 
five ycais) , and the Chamber of Deputies consists 
ot members elected by univeisal stiff i age lor a 
period of five years The King can dissolve the 
Chamber ot Deputies to which the cabinet is in- 
dividually and collectively responsible Moham- 
medanism IS the state religion and Arabic the 
o&cial language King in 1929, Fuad 1, who ac- 
ceded to the throne Mar 15, 1922 

History. The deadlock l^tweeu the British 
Conservative goveinmeiit and the Egyptian Na- 
tionalists which followed the rejection of Foreign 
Secietary Austen Chambei lam's pioposed treaty 
of 1927 (see 1928 New International Year 
Book) was broken during 1929 by the advent ol 
the Labor government in Gieat Biitain. The La- 
bor Foreign Secretary, Arthur Henderson, made 
new proposals ioi a settlement of outstanding dif- 
ficulties which weie appiovcd by Mohammed 
Mahmud Pasha, the Egyptian Picmier, during the 
latter’s visit to England in the summer, and made 
public in the foim of a diaft tieaty on August 6. 
The treaty, if ratified, will terminate the British 
military occupation effective since 1922, establish 
a close military alliance between the two nations, 
and place in the hands of the Egyptian govern- 
ment responsibility for the lives and property of 
foreigiieis in Egypt It autlioiizes Great Britain 
to maintain troops on Egyptian territory border- 
ing the Suez Canal for the piotection of that vital 
artery of Empire trade, pledges British support 
in behalf of the alxilition of the capitulatory 
regime in Egypt, and defines the status of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan as that established by the 
Convention of 1899 

A promise to considei ■ ;. j'.i' •.■Py .i 
posal for the return to the I'l ci .•■i r_'i|>'i.i 
battalion is made by the British on condition 
other provisions of the treaty arc observed in 
Egypt 111 the same fiiendly spirit in which the 
tieaty was negotiated By other terms in the 
proposed treaty, Gieat Britain undertakes to sup- 
port Egypt’s application for admission to the 
League ol Nations, the two countries agree, m 
the event of a critical dispute with a third state, 
*’to concert with a view to its peaceful settle- 
ment”; and each country undertakes not to 
violate the friendly spirit of the alliance in its 
dealings with otliei nations, nor to conclude with 
a third Power an agreement prejudicial to the 
interests of the other. 
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It IS further provided that Egypt sht^l select 
any foreign military instructors required from 
among Britisli subjects, and when engaging the 
services of otlier foreign oflicials “will, as a rule, 
engage Biitish subjects”, that Great Britain will 
be icprcscnted in Egypt by an Ambassador, who 
will have tlic highest diplomatic rank at the 
court of the King of Egypt; and, finally, that 
modifications of the treaty may be made by 
agreement between the two governments after the 
tieaty has been in force 25 years To become of- 
ieetive, it is stipulated that the treaty must be 
ratified by a freely elected Egyptian Parliament 
and by the British Parliament. In Egypt, the 
teims of the treaty appeared to be favoiably re- 
ceived, but the internal political situation was 
such tliut it was impossible to predict what would 
happen when it came before Parliament. The 
Libel als, whose leader, Mohammed Mahmud 
Pasha, negotiated the treaty, and the Ittihad 
paity deelaicd uiihesitatmgly for its aeceptunee, 
but tlie poweiful Wafd, oi Kationalisi party, 
whieli had a considciable majority when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved in 1928, refused to allow the 
ticaty to be made the issue of the Paihamciitaiy 
elections and announced that it would not ex- 
press an opinion upon it “except undei tlic dome 
oi tlie Chamber of Deputies.” 

While criticized by the Cunseivative pi ess in 
Gieut Biitain, Australia, and South Aliica on 
the giound that it failed to propel ly safeguard 
British interests, the treaty appealed likely to 
receive tlie appioval of the Biitish Parliament 
Lord Lloyd, who on July 24 had been foiced to 
resign as Biitish High Commissioner iii Egypt 
under piessuie by Foreign Minister Hendeison, 
attacked the tieaty in the House oi Loids De- 
cember 11 He said it committed British and 
othei foieign mteicsts m Egypt to an immature 
political system and that tlie pioposcd leturn of 
Egyptian tioops to the Sudan would “undo all 
the magiiiiicent work Great Britain has done m 
that tui 1 itoi y ” fciii Austen Cliambcrlaiii, on the 
othci hand, indicated that he would suppoi t the 
tieaty, which he said followed closely the teims 
of tlie treaty he negotiated with iSarwat Pasha, 
winch was 1 ejected by Egyptian exticmists The 
most important dilleience between the draft 
tieaties of 1927 and 1929 is that the foimcr did 
not provide for the immediate termination of mili- 
taiy occupation but simply indicated that Ute 
location 01 Biitish troops maiutuiued in Egypt 
was to be decided “aftez a peiiod of 10 yeais ” 

Mohammed Malimud I’asha who had seived 
as Prime Minister since June 25, 1928, and gov- 
erned without Pailiament aftei July 19, 1928, 
resigned on Uct 2, 1929, thus paving the way foi 
tlie icsuniptioii of constitutional government 
Adly Paslia Yeghen was asked by King Fuad 
to assume the ofiice tempoiaiily, pending the 
holding of elections and on October 51 the King 
issued a decree lestoiing the constitution The 
meeting oi the new Parliament was set for Jan. 
11, 1930 Meml)ers of Adly Pasha Yeghen’s cab- 
inet weic Midhat Pasha Yeghen, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Alinied Pasha Aly, Kcligious Endowments, 
Hussien Pasha Darwish, Justice, Abdel Rahim 
Pasha Sabry, Communications, Mustapha Pasha 
Mahei, h'lnance, Hussein Pasha Massif, Public 
Woiks, Wassif Pasha Semeika, Agriculture, 
Hafez Paslta Hussein, Education, Mohammed 
Afiatoum Pasha, Wai. The election of December 
21 lesultcd in an overwhelming victory for the 
Nationalist, oi Wafd party, which in the new 


Parliament held 206 of the 232 seats. Nineteen 
of the non-Wafd scats were filled by Independents 
allied with the Nationalists. Adly Pasha Yeg- 
hen’s cabinet resigned on December 31 and King 
Fuad announced that he would summon Mustapha 
Pasha Nahas, the Nationalist leader, to foim a 
cabinet. 

Another important event connected with Mo- 
hammed Maliniud Pasha’s brief dictatorship was 
the conclusion iii 1929 oi an agrecinciit with Great 
Biitaiii regal ding the disti ibutiuii and control ot 
the Nile waters The agreement was reported to 
make the previous consent of the Egy^itiau gov- 
ernment a condition of the consti iiction of all 
futuie 11 ligation works situated in the Sudan or 
other British Nile territories, iii case such 
pi ejects should impaii the interests of Egypt. 
With tins dilhcult pioblem settled, the Egyptian 
government piepuied to proceed with the con- 
struction of the great dam at Gcbcl Aulia, on the 
White Nile, 3U miles south of Khaitum. The 
dam will nearly double the quantity of water 
available foi distribution ftom the Assuan Dam 
On Nov 12, 1929, the Egyptian goveiimieiit noti- 
fied all countries concerned that a new customs 
taiili would come into ioiee on Feb 10, 1930 
The taiiir is bused on the i ccominendations of an 
iiiteiuutioiml commisHioii of tariff experts, aiicT 
IS expected to impose highei piotectivc duties on 
ceitain ai tides inauufaituied in Egypt King 
Fuad made a tour of Geimany, Crechoslovakia, 
Swit/ciland, France, and England during the 
summer of 1929 

EGYPTIAN ARCHjEOLOGY. See Aucha- 

OLUtiX 

EINSTEIN THEORY. See Physics 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, American 
Institute oi*. A national organization repiesent- 
mg the electrical cngiiieeniig profession , founded 
m 1884. The objects of the institute are the ad- 
vancement of the thcoiy and practice of electii- 
cal engineering and oi the allied arts and sciences, 
the mamtenauce oi a high professional standing 
among its members, and the development oi the 
individual eugiueei It is governed by a boui d ot 
diiectors, elected by the membeiship, consisting 
of a piesidcnt, the 2 junior past piesidents, lU 
vice presidents, 12 diiectois, und a tieusuiei. In 
1929 thcie were 57 sections of the institute lo- 
cated in various cities throughout the United 
States and 104 brandies m colleges giving courses 
in electrical engineering. Thiee annual couveu- 
tions arc held, m addition to legioiial, local sec- 
tion, and blanch meetings. Much oi the institute’s 
work IS accomplished through its standing and 
techmeal committees, of which there were 37 in 
1929. It maintains, m cooperation with othei na- 
tional engineering societies, the eugiueei ing so- 
cities' libiary and a national employment seivicc 
There are three grades of membeis as follows 
Associate, member, and fellow. The total mem- 
bership on Oct. 1, 1929, was 18,329. 

The principal publications of tho institute uie 
the monthly Journal, the quarterly Tratisaciums, 
the tStandaida of the A.1.E.E , and tlie Year 
Book. The oflicers elected for 1929-30 were. Pies- 
ident, H. B. Smith; junior past presidents, Ban- 
croft Gherardi and R F. Schuchardt, vice presi- 
dents, E. B Merriam, H. A. Kidder, W. T Hyan, 
B. D. Hull, G. E. Quinan, H. S Evans, W S. 
Redman, G. E Fleager, E C. Stone, and C. E 
Sisson, directors, 1. E. Moultrop, H. D. Don Car- 
los, F. J. CheBtermau, F. C. Hanker, E. B. Meyer, 
H. P. Liversidge, J. A. Johnson, A. M. MacCut- 
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cheon, A. E Bettli, W. S. Lee, J. E. Kearns, 
and G. E Stephens; national treasurer, George 
A Hamilton , national secretary, F L Hutchin- 
son The institute’s national headquarters are in 
the Engineering Societies Building, 33 West 30th 
Street, New York City, of whudi it is joint owner 
and occupant with three other national engineer- 
ing societies 

ELECTEICAL INEHSTBIES The applica- 
tion of electric motors to industry has been char- 
acterized by a very great increase in the quan- 
tity and the variety of methods of mechanical 
handling of materials in place of manual labor 
Within the past year, the electric motor has, m 
many new installations and replacements of old. 
taken over the hard labor of man and relieved 
him of the arduous work of his hands to be free 
to use his head instead. The central stations of 
the United States gave an output of 92,7.37,000 - 
000 kw-hrs in the year 1929, an iiicicase of 12 
per cent over the preceding year The gross reve- 
nue from this was .$2,107,000,000, making an 
average of 2 28 cents received per kw -hr 04 per 
cent of this energy was produced from fuels and 
30 per cent from water power The average coal 
used ]>er kn -hr was 1 0 lbs , as compared to 1 7 
the rear before 

The steel mills again showed the most notable 
increase in the use of electric motors, over 200 - 
nOO hoise ])oyer of new motors ivas installed in 
these mills in one vear In the important work 
of the rolling mills, 80 per cent of the motors are 
of the direct-current type supplied hy a motor- 
generafot set by means of Ward -Leonard eontrol, 
the motor of the set being driven by alternating 
currents from a large supply system, either local 
to the plant or from a public utility The largest 
direet-eiirrent motors in existence were to !k» 
found in the steel mills an example being the in- 
stallation of the Illinois Steel Company with a 
7000-horse-powpr direct-current motor operating 
at fiom .30 to 120 revolutions per minute at 7,50 
volts fiom a motor -geiiei ator set with ii fly- 
wheel 

On the other hand, there weie certain (onstant 
speed nulls which are now opeiated bv siiichio- 
nous, alternating-current motors, for example, a 
,5000-horhe-powei H2-ie\olutioii»-poi-niiiiiitc sm- 
clironoiis motor of the Columbia Steel (.onipany in 
Califninia The adia'itjigc- of this tyiH* of motor 
aie its higher clhoienev, higher power factoi, and 
lehser cost The disadvantages are its lesser adap- 
tability to fieqiicnt starting and impossibility of 
changes of speed 

The New York Central llailioad installed a 
car dumper which w’oiild unload one ear each 
minute by turning it upside dow'ii, wliieh usiinres 
an aggregate of 3000 home power 'Pho mining 
indnstiv eonlinued to inipiove its iii'liiiC" l»> 
the installation of eleetiie hoists beennse of their 
high B]>eed and labor-saving qualities One hoist 
in a coal mine makes 230 trips per hour to a 
depth of 282 feet and inxohes a rope speed of 
3300 leet per minute Another hoist iii a copper 
mine is of the two-skip balanced tvpe, taking 12 
tons oath from a depth of 83.5 feet .it a speed of 
000 feet per niimite, and is opeiated by a push 
button like an aiiiomatie ekM'tiie elevator The 
lecord for si/e of eleeliie shovels again was 
bioken by the eonsti iietioii bv the CeneiHl Elee- 
tiie Consul nv' of a shovel of 1800-tons weight 
taking 20 cubic feet at n stioke on a 120-font 
iKiom The aggiegaie energy of all its motors W'as 
4000 horse power and it could dig and dump a 


shovel-fill in less than one minute It was built on 
caterpillar tractors and is self-propelled 

Among small motors, the increasing use of 
capacitor motors was noteworthy. These are al- 
ternating-current motors which will operate from 
t^mgle-phase mams and yet have a good starting 
torque and high-power factor The best-known 
application is in electric refrigeration, but they 
are xery generally applied in industry in sizes 
up to 6 horse power Another improvement is a 
new type of induction motor which, in sizes up 
to 30 horse power, mav he started by simply clos- 
ing a switch without the use of a starting device 
An interesting novelty brought out by the West- 
inghouse Company was “the motor that tries and 
tries again ” It is a small motor for household 
uses (such as washing-machines), which has an 
ingenious friction clutch between the motor and 
the load If the load becomes too great, the clutch 
slips, lets go the load, and then springs back 
at it again giving a jerk with momentum which 
tends to ovoicome the sticking 

Electric welding eonlinued to claim a larger 
field Naturally, it thrives heat in its home, so 
we find that a greater jierccntage of electric 
machinery is of the welded or fabricated construc- 
tion instead of castings A pipe line 00 miles long 
and 06 inches in diameter was constructed by 
welding rolled-steel plates at a cost less than that 
for riveting Sets for supplying the current for 
welding are now completely built on small self- 
propelled trucks A number* of eities revised their 
building codes to permit electric welding of steel 
structures instead of riveting The new Ford car 
uses electric welding to such an extent that its 
design was adapted to make the most of the 
economies and convenience of electric welding 

There was a considciable development in elec- 
tric boaters, ovens, and furnaces The automobile 
industry adopted electnc ovens for much of its 
work and also the making of malleable iron had 
been improved because of the ease and exactness 
of control of the electric heat A new electric 
furnace was developed in the foim of a cap or 
bell which contains the resistance heating units 
and which mav be lowered on to various bases 
on which mBlenal to be heated has been piled 
Bv the use of seveial bases for one furnace bell, 
the active part is working on one charge while 
others are being prepared or arc being cooled 
after the operation 

Among the interesting small devices was a 
10,000- volt direct-cui rent generator for the plate 
current of tubes for radio transmitting and a 
smoke recorder which consists of a beam of light 
thrown across the interior of a chimney onto a 
jiliotoeleciric cell As smoke passes, it obscures 
the lienm of light and affects the current given 
hy the photoelectric cell The decrease m current 
IS proportional to the opacity of the smoke 
column 

ELECTRICITY See Piivsica 

ELECTRIC LIGHT ANNIVERSARY. See 

^^ELECTRIC LIGHTING. In 1020 there were 
sold 340,000,000 large-sized incandescent lamps 
and 202,000,000 miniature lamps, an increase of 
6 and 21 per cent, respectively Simplification and 
standardization of sizes has continued and the 
60-watt lamp was made in the same bulb as the 
50- and 40-watt sizes and the basic price reduced 
to the standard 20 cents. Production managers of 
industries are finding it safe and profitable to in- 
crease the general illumination of their factories 
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up to 15- to 30-foot candle intensity, with 40- to 
60-foot candles in special locations. It is interest- 
infi; to compare these values with the 6- to 8-foot 
candle intenciity which was considered good illu- 
mination 10 years ago 

For health and general therapeutical pur- 
poses, there was put on the market a so-called 
“sun lamp” which consists of a bulb of standard 
size and shape inside which there is a coiled tung- 
sten filament, and an arc between tungsten elec- 
trodes in an atmosphere of mercury vapor. This 
combination gives a light rich in the active ravs 
in the blue-violet spectmms The glass of the bulb 
IS of special composition known as “Corex” which 
strains out the excess of dangerous ultra-violet 
rays and transmits a light which is claimed to be 
the same as sunlight in summer time The com- 
plete outfit (a transformer and regulator are re- 
quired) IS fitted up as a household device that 
may be plugged into any alternating-current 
siipplv socket so that the health-giving effects of 
sunlight may be had in the home without the 
dangers involved in the use of the excessively 
active rays from either the mercury or the iron 
arc 

The fiftieth anniversary of Edison’s develop- 
ment of the incandescent lamp was celebrated as 
“Light’s Golden Jubilee” in 1929 There were 
manv expositions and display effects by lighting 
companies, municipalities, and private individ- 
uals The Westinghouse Company took this oc- 
casion to establish a ^’Lightmg Institute” in the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City This 
was intended to give the general public a chance 
to see examples of good illumination and the 
latest improvements in the art This, like similar 
institutions of the General Electric Company, 
Harrison, N J , and Cleveland, Ohio, is a perma- 
nent exhibit where anyone interested may see 
what 18 considered latest and best in electrical 
illumination 

The trend toward modernistic art in lighting 
fixtures continued and increased, particularly in 
new residences and the entrances and foyers of 
office buildings and hotels, while the simple and 
practical seems more popular in the offices them- 
selves Increase in quantity of light and improve- 
ment in artistic effects were the characteristics 
of street lighting in 1929 Woodward Ave, De- 
troit, IS an outstanding example having ornate 
standards placed 100 feet apart on both sides of 
the street with two 2000-watt lamps on each 
standard This gives 1900 lumens per linear foot 
of street New devices for airports, particularly 
boundary lights and course beacons, were de- 
veloped for aviation for the purpose of making 
night flying safer 

Flood-lighting has been used to make possible 
outdoor recreation and sports at night Several 
stadiums and football fields were equipped and 
games were played at night with thousands of 
satisfied spectators and tennis courts were lighted 
from above with an illumination intensity of from 
30- to 50-foot candles, under which condition it 
was found that the game could be played and seen 
comfortably In the moving-picture industry, 
there has been a trend to the use of large-sized 
incandescent lamps, 1000 to 6000 watts, in place 
of the mercury light This gives a better and more 
convenient arrangement, as the incandescent 
lamp IB smaller and more adaptable. In making 
one well-known picture, 3,900,000 watts in incan- 
descent lamps were used. In certain cases, to 
avoid danger of fire, these lamps are water-cooled. 


Much difficulty has been experienced from the 
glare of automobile headlights. It was found that 
in most cases the objectionable glare was caused 
by the car owners themselves in replacing bumed- 
out lamps, since they were not competent to place 
the new lamp at the exact focal point of the re- 
flectors With the older types of lamps, this was a 
matter of nice adiustment To overcome this, the 
manufacturer of the headlights and of the lamps 
have coSperated in the production of the fixed- 
focus headlight, in which it is impossible to put 
the lamp in a wrong position. 

ELBCT&IC POWEB TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION. Protection from inter- 
ruption bv lightning continued to be the principal 
item of interest in long-distance transmission 
New instruments for studving the effects of light- 
ning have been devised, old ones improved, and an 
intensive campaign of study in the field has been 
carried on The most notable improvement was 
the Normder cathode-ray oscillograph in which 
the lightning stroke itself is utilized to set the 
instrument in operation to obtain a record For- 
merly, it was necessary to have attendants pres- 
ent to start the oscillograph operating when a 
lightning stroke was expected, and to wait some 
minutes for the stroke, during which time the 
photographic film was being fogged bv uninvited 
phenomena Now the instrument may be left set 
and only requires the attention of replacing the 
exposed film bv a fresh one Surge-voltage re- 
corders, lightning-stroke recoidors, and cloud- 
intensity meters have been added to the equip- 
ment Lightning generators capable of giving an 
impulse of 1,000,000 volts have been developed so 
that they can be carried around on automobile 
tiucks, thus making it possible to prodiu'c light- 
ning at will, where and when it is wanted 

A prize was given by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers for a paper which discussed 
this Bubiect and proposed a careful lational de- 
sign of the insulation of a system and so pro- 
{lortioning the insulation of the various parts 
that the least important or least vital parts have 
the weakest insulation and therefore be the first 
to give way Such a part would be the transmis- 
sion line and that part of it near the power sta- 
tion where repairs could be made the most 
readily 

It has been found that natural lightning flashes 
cause a rise in voltage in a transmission line to 
somewhere between one and two million \olts in 
a period of time of about fivc-niillionths of a 
second A new type of lightning aircster was 
brought out known as the “porous disc arrester ” 
This aircster is similar to the “autovalve ar- 
rester” but each disc is one inch thick One disc 
will do for a 2300-volt line, yet it will discharge 
1000 amperes when a stroke comes This impiove- 
ment will decrease the size of the lightning ar- 
rester to about one-half 

An oil-filled type of circuit breaker was de- 
veloped capable of interrupting a 220,000-volt 
circuit with 3,000,000 kva of power in it 

A new circuit breaker, known as the “De-ion” 
breaker was brought out which does not require 
oil to suppress the arc which always forms when 
any switch opens This type operates by forcing 
the arc, by means of a magnetic field, into a 
special chamber where the arc is broken up into 
many short arcs in series, on the principle of the 
multigap lightning arrester These small arcs die 
out very rapidly. 

The use of underground cables for high-voltage 
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tranflmiRBion at 44,000, 66,000, and 132,000 volts 
continued to grow. Improvements were made in 
the method of keeping the cable and joints filled 
with oil under pressure, as the secret of the suc- 
cess 18 to keep out all air and water In 1929 
there w'ere in commercial operation 193 miles of 

66.000- volt underground cable and 53 miles of 

132.000- volt cable 

There was a distinct trend among the public 
utilities to go to the higher voltages for their 
transmission svstems, thus changing from 33,000 
or 44 000 to 66,000 or 132,000, but there has been 
no attempt to go higher than 220,000 volts in this 
country 

Distribution Tn distiihution, the thiec-phase, 
four-wire system during the vear 1929 continued 
to displace the two-phase and the old dircct-cur- 
lent svstems The dircct-ciiireiit system usuallv 
was left to supply industrial jilants which find 
that direct-current motors aie more adaptable to 
their kind of work, but residences, apartments, 
and hotels was gradually changing over t<i altcr- 
natiTig-ciiirciit hcrvicc This service h.nd become 
ns loliahlc and steady as the diicct-currcnt ser- 
vice because of the many improv'cmcnts such as 
nctwoik piotcctois, tap-changing ti ansformers, 
and improv'cmcnts in transformers in general 

ELECTBIC BAILWAYS For a good many 
vcnis, the clectiic railways of the United States 
had been having a difficult time due to the com- 
jietition of jitnevs, busses, and automobiles in 
general, hut in the vear 1029, these electric rail- 
wnvs caincd the largest net revenue in their his- 
tory *f>83 090 000 Tins was earned out of a gross 
income of $1,130,000,000, resulting fiom carrying 
16 000 000,000 passcngois and performing 2 400,- 
000,000 car miles It vvill be noted that this is an 
average income of 7 1 (cnts jicr passenger or 0 47 
cent ]ier eai mile 

Among the stenra railway electrification pioj- 
eets, that of the Pennsvlvania T? R ranks first 
This road had established electric suburban ser- 
vice from riiiladelpliia to ^^'llmlllgton, Del and 
to West Cliestei Pa , and was at work on provid- 
ing for through passenger and freight service 
from New York to Wilmington, Del The New 
Yoik Oiitial was at woik on the electrification of 
the West Side freight branch from Spuv^ten Duv- 
vil to Uaiial Street in New' Yoik City The upper 
part, being on private right of wav, was to lie 
equipped for operation from trolley or third lail, 
but from Sivtieth Street south, there would be 
eniploved locomotives equippc’d with a Diesel- 
oleetrie juime movew, stoiage batteries, and the 
usual ti act ion motors The Delawaire, Laeka- 
waiina & Western decided on the use of meieurv- 
are rectifiers exclusively for the eonveihion of the 
])urehas(*d alternatiiig-eurreiit to the 3000-volt 
diieet-euireiit power used by the trains 

The use of Diesel-electric locomotives was in- 
creasing The usual tvpe had 300 horse power in 
its prime mover Some were built having tw'o of 
those 300-hoi se pow PI sc*ts on one locomotive of 
108 tons More recently (for the N Y (Central), 
a locomotive was developed having a 12-cvlinder 
engine arranged ns a twin six in a V-shape and 
giving 900 horse powei 

Casoline and the lighter distillates had been 
almost exelusiv'elv used on the "gaa-electrie ears'* 
in the past, but these eais were being built to use 
heavier oils in Diesel-electric pi line movers The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has 14 of such cars 

In an endeavor to save the life of the electric 
street railways, a new type of car has been 


brought out It is a light-weight car (13 tons), 
constructed partly of aluminum alloys, seats 42 
people, and has four 50-horse-power motors of a 
new type, weighing only 850 pounds each It has 
the new automatic control which permits an ac- 
celeration of 5 miles per hour per second without 
discomfort - 'leeaiise the rate of 

change of . , constant by auto- 

matic means The braking is done at the same 
high rate bv using the electric motois. automatic- 
allv controlled, as generators This value of ac- 
celeration and ’ ’ ’ about double that used 

on the New Yo ^ • 

The steam railways of the country were gradu- 
ally adopting the control of the operation of their 
trains bv the automatic eleetrie svstera in which 
electric circuits in the tiack communicate signals 
to the locomotive which give first a warning bv 
light and bell, and then, if the speed is not mod- 
erated, the control will ajiply the brakes and stop 
the train Thus even fog or' carelessness will not 
allow the engineer to pass a danger signal There 
were about 15,000 miles of track and 9000 loco- 
motives equipped in thi‘< wav and the principal 
lines, particularly between New York and Chi- 
cago, vv'eic using this fact ns an argument to 
attract passenger traffic 

ELECTBIC TBANSPOBTATION, Marine 
Tn marine transportation, the addition of the new 
RR Pcnv<nfh-iima to the New Yoik-Ran Fran- 
cisco service gave tliice large turbo-electric ves- 
sels on this route The Pcmniflrnnia was similar 
to the Cahfornta and Ttrqima which had been in 
service a couple of vears and have been desenhed 
before Five similar vessels vveie being built for 
the Grace Line, the Ward Line and the Dollar 
Line A novelty in water tr.insportation by elec- 
tric motors IS the latci pillar tractor tugboat 
fill h.iiiliii'.' baiges in the shallow rivers of the 
Middle and South Its motive power consists 
of two long chains of large buckets operating 
similar to the drive of the caterpillar tanks of 
war fame These chains of paddles extend from 
liow to stern iindcincatli the flat bottom of the 
boat and ictiirn thiough the hull Eaih is driven 
by an electric motor which receives its cuiient 
fiom a 200-hoisc-])ovvcr Dicsel-elcctnc set It is 
steeled bv varying the i dative speeds of the two 
bucket chains and mav he tinned in its own 
length Rce Riiipm TLDTNC! , Riitpping 

ELECTBIFICATION OF BAILWAYS 
Rce EiECTRir Rah ways 
ELECTBONS. See Xstuonomv , Physics 
ELEMENTS Sec ('’hemistry Ptitmcs 
ELMIBA COLLEGE An institution for the 
higher education of women in Elmna, N Y, 
founded in 1852 and operating under its present 
charter since 1855 The enrollment for the au- 
tumn of 1929 w’as 593, distributed as follows 
Seniors, 116, juniors, 145, sophomores, 141; 
freshmen, 190, unclassified, 1 There wrere 53 
members of the faculty, including eight new ap- 
pointees, who were filling vacancies left by retir- 
ing members and also one newly created position 
The endowment of the college amounted to $650,- 
000, and the income for the year was $379,340 
There were 30,000 volumes in the library, Presi- 
dent, Fieclenck Lent, PhD, DD, LLD. 
EMBBYOLOGY See Zoology 
EMIGBATION See Great Britain, under 
Population 

EMOBY TTNIVEBSITY. A coeducational 
institution for liighei learning in Atlanta, Ga , 
founded in 1836. The enrollment for the autumn 
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of 1029 was 1130, distributed as follows College 
of arts and sciences, 500, school of business ad- 
ministration, 115, graduate school, 46; school 
of theology, 40; law school, 58, medical school, 
196; library school, 40, junior college at Oxford, 
50 ; lunior college at Valdosta, 67. The enrollment 
for the 1029 summer session was 814, The faculty 
numbered 250, 95 of whom were full-time mem- 
bers The endowment amounted to $3,763,088, and 
the income for the year was $761,002 On the 
death of Asn G Candler, Sr , the $2,000,000 an- 
nuity which he had set aside for i^e iiniveisitv 
became available for endowment There were 100,- 

000 volumes in the library In 1920 the college 

of arts and sciences was divided into a junior 
college and a senior college, and a second junior 
• ” ■ -4 established in Oxford. The Florence 

1 ( ' ■ Tlarris Home for Nurses also was 

completed President, Harvey W. Cox, Ph D , 
LLD 

EMPLOYEE’S LIABILITY. Sec Wouk- 
mkn’s Co mvfn ration 

ENCYCLICALS. See Poman Catholic 
CrrTTROJT 

ENDOWMENTS, College See Universities 

AM) CoiIEflFS 

ENOINEEBINQ See BoHiERS, BRTnGF.s, 
Canals, DAsrs, Dynamo-Electric MArniNFBT, 
Fire PKoiT.moN, Garbage and BFRirsE Dis- 
msAL; Ports and Harbors, Radio Communica- 
tions , Tunnels, ftc 

ENGINES, Gas or On. See Internal Com- 
bustion Fnoines 

ENGINES, Steam See Stfam Ti RBiNF.a 

ENGLAND. The term in its strictest sense 
applies to the largest and most densely popu- 
lated p<iit of the Island of Groat Britain As 
employed in reference to the Government, it often 
indicates the United Kingdom and Ireland See 
Great Britain 

ENGLAND, Church of The hlstablished 
Chill eh of England Its faith is represented in the 
United States by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (q V ) The King is the supreme governor 
of the Church, poRsessiiig the right to nominate 
to vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics The 
King and the First Lord of the Treasurv also 
appoint to certain deaneries, prebendaries, and 
caiiotiiics, and the Lord High Chancellor to cer- 
tnm caiionrieH Foi administratne purposes, the 
country is divided into two provinces The Con- 
vocation of Caiiterburv and the Convocation of 
York, each under tlie control of an archbishop 
The church assembly, established in 1920 “to de- 
liberate on all niatteis concerning the Church of 
England and to moke provisions in resjiect 
thereof,” consists of three houses, composed of 
bishops, clergy, and laity, respectively, the laity 
being elected every five years by the lay mem- 
bers of the diocesan conferences, which consist 
of representatives elected by members of the 
ehiireh Eicry measure passed by the church as- 
sembly must be submitted to an ecclesiastical 
committee, consisting of 15 members of the 
House of Lords and 15 members of the House of 
Commons This committee reports on each meas- 
ure to Parliament, and the measure becomes a 
law if it 18 passed by both Houses of Parliament 
Parochial affairs arc managed by parochial church 
meetings of parishioners and by cliureh councils 
elected bv such inoeiings In 1927 the number 
of qualified electors on the electoral roll was 
3,636,422 , of Easter communicants, 2,628,393 , of 
baptisms, 443,681 ; of incumbents, 12,890, of 


dioceses, 43; of clergymen, between 16,000 and 
17,000, of Sunday-school pupils, 1,811,359 Vol- 
uiitarv parochial contributions received during 
the year amounted to £7,113,844, total contribu- 
tions from all souices were £9,010,683 
The events of 1927 and 1928 largely influenced 
the affairs of tlie ehureh during 1929, and the 
bishops had to face manv difficulties in dealing 
with the administrative problems arising from 
the rejection by the House of Commons in De- 
cember, 1927, and June, 1928, of the Praver 
Book Measures which had been approved bv 
laige majorities in all three houses ot the church 
assembly Rccogni/iiig that it was “impossible 
and uiidehiiable to bring back the conduct of pub- 
lic woiship strietlv within the limits of the 
Prayci Book of 1662,'* they acted on piineiples 
which were embodied in a lesoliition indorsed by 
both houses of the two eon vocations in July, 1929, 
and which legarded the Book of 1928 as the 
siandaid of peimissible deviation from the 
Player Book of 1602 “duiiiig the piosent cnier- 
geuc> and until further order be taken “ 

The question of the leuninn of Christendom 
caused much discussion diiiini; the vcai, mainly 
us a lesiilt of the proposed iiiiion of ehiiiehes in 
South India The mo\emeiit for some such union 
liad been in progress foi more than 10 verirs In 
1920 a proposed scheme of union was sent to the 
y bodies of the chuichcs eoiieerned, 

• ' Chureb of India, Biiiniii, and Cev- 

lon, the Routli India United Chiireli, and 
the South India Pio\’neinl Synod of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church The scheme met uith 
both 8U])]>oit and gieut objection, the latter be- 
ing bas^ mainly ou the pioposals to use cleigy 
who for a tune would not iu*ie>-baiilv ho episco- 
pnlly ordained Steady progiess also Aias made 
during the year with the lepaiation of St Paulas 
Cathedial in Ixmdon It was hoped that the whole 
of the cathcdial would bo leiidv for divine woiship 
by June 25, 1930, the date fixed for the icopeiiing 
sen ice 

The four measures which completed then pas- 
sage through the ehurcli assembly and ultimately 
icceivcd the roval assent dining 1029 wcie The 
}>iii(i(lii;il legi-lei- and lecoids medsuie, the 
ie[iiexeni 111 Kill o: ibe laity lueasure, the ecclesi- 
astical dilapidations (uinoiidment) measuie, and 
the Westminster Abbey measure The parochial 
registeis and recoids meahiiie makes jirovision 
for the better care, in eeitiiin cases, of parish 
legisteiH and other recoids in ecclesiastical cus- 
tody The rcprespiitatioii of the Initv measuie 
affects every parish m hlngUnd, as it lepeals the 
rules for the repiesentation of the laity, which 
had been in foice since 1022, and substitutes 
therefor u new set of rules which, while not 
differing in any very important particulars from 
the old rules, roguintc a number of points for 
which these latter made no provision The ec- 
clesiastical dilapidations (amendment) nieas 
ure IS concerned mainly with matters of admin- 
strative detail and lenders easier the working of 
the ecclesiastical dilapidations mi'asure of 1923 
The Westminster Abbey measuie piovides for 
the reapportionmeiit of the annual income of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Other proposals considered by the church as- 
sembly duiing the year included two ecclesiastical 
commissioners measures, the archdeaconry of 

Suney measure, the ure; the 

pluralities measuie, and • i . ■ ■ measure 
The ecclesiastical commissioneTs measures extend 
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the powers of the oommissionerR, one enabling 
them to grant pensions to tlie two paid ehurch 
estates commissioners and the other empowering 
them to make giants for work in the Isle of 
Man The .irehdeaeonrv of Surrey measure was 
necessitated bv the dnaneinl ndpistments eon- 
sequent upon the formation of the dioceses of 
Guildford and Portsmouth The oh]eet of the mar- 
riage measure is to make it possible for marriages 
to be solemnized in any ehiireh winch is the usual 
place of w'orship of the persons to he married or 
of either of them The plurnlities measure ex- 
tends the seope of the union of benefices measure, 
1023, so as to permit of commissioners under the 
measuie recommending that any two or more 
benefices may be held in plurality The parsonages 
measure consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the sale, ])urchasc, and impiovement of pai- 
sonage houses 

The usual meetings of the Goun orations of 
Cantetburv and Yoik weie held in February and 
July, the latter being the fiist meetings of the 
eighth conyoration of the present reign Consid- 
erable changes in the membership of the lower 
houses were made bv the proefoiial elections 
which follow^ed the dissolution The Archdeacon 
of St Albans w'as elected prolocutor of the lower 
house of the Convocation of Canterburv, and the 
Archdeacon of Halifax, prolocutor of that of 
York The Praver Hook the date of Easter the 
order of deaconesses and the distribution of man 
power 111 the chinch were among the siibiects 
w'hich engaged attention Other gathenngs in- 
cluded the Islington Cleiical Conference which 
was held in Westminster in Janiiaiv and the 
Cheltenhani Pvangelical ConfeicTWc which met in 
Oxford in Apnl, ibe geneiol subject for dis- 
cussion being “Lniiibeth and Peunion ” The 
Anglo-Catholic Congiess anniversary meetings 
weie held on July 5, when “Christian Internation- 
alism” was considered At the Confeience of 
Modern Cliiirclinien, held in Cambridge Septem- 
ber 23-.30, the prescribed subiect was “Spiritual 
Authority in the Modem State” The annual 
Church Congress was not held in 1929 

Dr William Temple was cnthioned as Arch- 
bishop of York in York Minster on Jan 10, 1929 
During the year, the following bishops were con- 
secrated Canon H A Wilson as Bishop of 
Chelmsford and Piebcndarv W C Streatfield as 
Bishop Suffiasuii in T ewes, iii Westminster Abbey 
on January 2.1 Dr F S Guv Warmaii w'as en- 
throned ns Bishop of ^lanchcstcr in Manchestei 
Cathedral on Februarv 1 The sudden death on 
Fehninry 13 of the Bt Bev W O Burrow’s, Bishop 
of Chichester, was followed two days Inter bv that 
of the Bishop of Lewes who had heeu eouseerated 
ouly three weeks before Dr G K A Bell, Dean 
of Cantorbuiy, was appointed to siieeeed Dr 
Burrows and w’as consecrated in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral on June 11 The Yen H M Hordern, 
Archdeacon of Lewes, was consecrated as Bishop 
of Lewes on November 1 The Rt Rey W W Per- 
rin who had been Bishop Suffragan of Willesdcn 
resigned and was siiceeeded by the Ven Guy Ver- 
non Smith, Archdeacon of Colombo The vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Bishop Hine, Bishop 
SiilTingan of Grantham (who w’as liowcver, to 
continue to act as an Assistant Bishop in the 
Diocese of Lincoln ) was filled by the appointment 
of the Von E M Blackie, Archdeacon of Stow 
Dr. B 0. F Heywood, who had resigned the See 
of Southwell in *1928 on account of ill-health, was 
able to lesume episcopal duties as Assistant 


Bishop in the Diocese of York on the resignation 
of Dr Gordon, Bishop Suffiagan of Hull 

There also were nev’pral clianges in the overseas 
episcopate On Novemlier 1, Canon F W Head was 
eonseerated ns Archbishop of Melbourne in sne- 
eession to the Most Bev Harrington C Lees 
who died on January 10 The Arehhishoprio of 
Perth also was rendered vacant during the year by 
the death of ihe Most Rev COL Bilov the va- 
canev being filled bv the translation of the Bt Rev 
H F LoFanii, Bishop Coadiutor of Brisbane 
The Very Rev F deWitt Batty was elected to the 
bishopric thus vacated The Rt Rev E J Palmer 
lesigned the See of Bombay in September, re- 
turning to England to act as' Assistant Bishop in 
the Diocese of Gloucester Canon B D Aclnnd 
was consecrated as his aneeessor on November 0 
Tliree Chinese bishops w^eie consecrated during the 
veai The Bevs Ho-lni Kn and Cheng Tzi Song 
as Assistant Bishops in Western China and the 
Rev P L T’sen as Assistant Bishop of Honan 
The Rev B W Pcaeey was eonseerated to 
Lehomho, the Bev J Frevver to Northwest Aus- 
tralia, the Rev F J Western to Tinnevellv, the 
Ven H W Williams in Wniapii, and the Rev 
CAW Avlen to Ziilnland on the resignation of 
Dr W L Vyvvan 

Tlie ehureh assembly budget for 1930, the in- 
come of vvhicli is contributed hv the dioeescs. was 
piesented hv Fail Grev at tlm summer session of 
the nssemhlv and niithon/'>d the expenditure by 
the central hoard of finance of n sum not exceed- 
ing £145,903 Of this amount. £50,000 was re- 
quired for the clergy pensions seheme and £32,- 
700 W’as allocated for religious education An 
appeal for sponsors for ordination candidates w’as 
again made in The London Timru and elsewhere, 
and interest in the seheme was further stimulated 
hv a radio addiess bv the Txird High Chancellor 
on November 4 The yeai’s contribution w’as £24,- 
800, making £80,500* for the thice years and en- 
abling provision to be made for 450 candidates 
for ordination 

Officers of the churcli as'semblv in 1929 were 
Chnirinnii, the Archbishop of Canterhiiry, vice 
chairman, the Archbishop of York, treasurer, 
Col Sir R Williams, Bart , secietaiy. Sir Philip 
W. Baker-Wilbraliam, Bart , chairman of the 
House of Bishops, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
chairman of tlie TToiise of Cleigy, the Dc‘an of 
Westminster, chairman of the House of l^aity, 
the Furl of Selhonie, K G Headquarters are at 8 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S W^ 1, London 
ENGLISH ABCHABOLOGY. Sec Abcii.s:ol- 

OOY 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. See Pitiloloot, 
Modern. 

ENTOMOLOGY, Ecxinomic The year was 
made notable in the field of entomology by the 
appeal ance upon Noith American shores of the 
dreaded Mediterranean fruit fly, Ceratihs cap- 
xtata, a cosmo])olitan pest that is probably the 
most destructive of all insect enemies of fruit, 
both oitiiis and deciduous This insect for which 
the name “Medflv” is now quite commonly used, 
known to science foi a hundred years, first ap- 
peared as a ])est in Spain in 1842, since which 
time it has spread thioughoiit the world until 
now the North American continent, with the ex- 
ception of the ])eninsnla of Florida, is the only 
large area upon ulneh it has not become estab- 
lished Its invasion of Florida citrus oiehards 
with the threatened loss led to a period of un- 
certainty and business stagnation in the State 
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that was responBible for the closing of the doors 
of many banks Its entrance constituted what 
was probably the most serious emergency ever 
faced by American horticulture 

On December 1, Dr Charles L Marlatt, who 
was responsible for securing the passage of the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 and was placed 
m charge of its administration, relinquished the 
office of Chief to devote his entire attention to 
the work of the Bureau of Entomologv Lee A 
Strong, a specialist in plant-quarantine work and 
long engaged in the administration of such work 
both in California and for the Federal Govern- 
ment, was appointed as Dr Marlatt’s successor. 
The >ear saw the passing of Dr Frank H Chit- 
tenden (q V ) well-known entomologist who had 
been connected with the Federal Bureau of En- 
tomology for more than 38 years His death took 
place at Washington on September 15 at the age 
of 70 

Meditebbanean Fextit Fly The discovery of 
the occurrence of the long-feared Mcdfly for the 
first time on the North Ameiiean continent was 
made at Orlando, Florida, on April 0 Just how 
it gained entrance was not determined, although 
it was known that since the passage of the Fed- 
eral Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 there had 
been numerous intei ceptions of it by the plant 
inspectors stationed at maritime ports of en- 
trance Its threat to American horticulture was 
at once met by the State of Florida and by the 
Federal Government, the former by immediately 
making $50,000 available and mobilizing its 
forces and the latter through the transfer of 
$40,000 by the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration for eradication work A State 
quarantine was at once placed upon the known 
area of infestation together with a wide pro- 
tective zone, the restiiction being applied to new 
areas as they were determined Steps were im- 
mediately taken to determine the extent of its 
spread, to dcstioy all fruit in infested and sur- 
rounding oTchaids, and to sprav the trees con- 
cerned with an attractive poison bait as a sub- 
stitute for the natural food thus removed This 
was closely follow<>d by the transfer by the Fed- 
eral Government through congressional author- 
ization of $4,250,000 from tiie pink-bollworm 
fund 

Dr. Wilmon Newell, Chief of the Florida Plant 
Board, an experienced entomologist and admin- 
istrator, was placed in direct charge of the ad- 
ministrative work In the first survey the Medfly 
was found to occur in an area almut 12 miles 
North and ^outh by 6 miles East and West In 
the course of four months’ scouting the pest was 
found in moie than 980 localities in 20 counties 
of the central and northern part of the peninsula 
Infested fruit shipped out prior to the placing 
of the quarantine, much of which belonged to the 
cull class and was transported by trucks, was 
intercepted m New York, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas In in 
vcstigations conducted, the pest was found to 
breed in all fruits, with a few exceptions, and also 
to attack peppers, tomatoes, eggplant, and Lima 
and bioad beans It demonstrated a special lik 
ing for grapefruit and sour orange among the 
citrus fruits and freely attacked guava, fig, 
Surinam cherry, mango, avocado, peach, and pear. 

The work of eradication at the height of the 
season requited the service of some 5000 men, of 
whom 300 or more were directors, and the use 
of all available trucks, spraying machinery, etc. 


The programme successfully employed in eradi- 
cating tlie Mexican fruit worm in the lower Bio 
Grande Valley was followed in the work against 
the new invader. It consisted in the establish- 
ment of a summer starvation period within the in- 
fested and protective zones during which there 
was a complete elimination of all host fruit and 
vegetables m a stage of growth attractive to the 
fiy, and in place of such souice of normal food, 
a sweetened bait was sprayed on the trees in 
orchards and elsewhere at frequent intervals 
The effectneness of the method was considered to 
have been fully demonstrated. As a result of the 
work, but one infestation of fruit — ^that on No- 
veniboi Ifi — ^was found in Floiida after August 
27, and no flies were taken in the 0000 or more 
traps distiibuted through the eradication aiea, 
after August 12 

Tlie magnitude of the problem together with 
its nation-wide conceiii led the Sectetarv «f Ag- 
riculture to seek the advice of a committee of 
seven rcpiesentative specialists in entomologv and 
horticulture from various parts of the eountiv 
After a field survey of tlie situation in Morirta 
this committee submitted a report em|iliasi/mg 
their belief that eradication work is not only 
practicable but an ec-onomic iiccessitv They 
further recommended tlie very considerable en- 
laigeiiiciit of the woik under wav and the modifi- 
rations which in their belief would permit, un- 
der a system of sterilization, tlie interstate 
movement of citrus fruits fioin aieas which 
previously had been considered infested — ^without 
risk of spreading tlie pest The lesetiicli woik 
having shown that eggs and luiva* iii the fiiiit 
could be controlled by refrigeration to 28“ F for 
6 houiB and held for 4% da>s at 30“ or bv 
heating to 110“ F inside tem}iciatuie for 8 
houiB undei an an humidity of 90 ]»ei ctmt, thib 
substitute fni destruction ot tlic mature fiuit in 
the formerly iiifebted areas, as i ccommcndcd bv 
the committee, was adopted — since no injury to 
the fruit w'as caused by these tciiijieratuies 

On December 18, both houses of ( c— |i isscd 
an emergency uieasure innking 'I im- 

mediately available for finthcr woik President 
Hoover recommended to Congress on Dccenibei 
9 that an appi op nation of $15,.381,000 be made to 
continue the contiol and eradication woik until 
June 30, this amount being based upon the es 
timates of the Secietary of Agiiciilturc and the 
Diiector of the Budget 

Mexican Fblit Fly This fiuit worm was le 
disco\ercd in the spring of 1920 aftci the elapse 
of almost two yeais, or from June, 1927, to 
April, 1929, during which no infestations wore 
found in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas It was 
discovered in stored fruit after the lommercial 
citrus Cl op had heen harvested and laigely 
shipped The premises of 10 giuweis and two 
packing houses in Hidalgo County were found 
to harbor it In two instances larva: weie found 
in grapefruit on the tiees wlieic siicli fiuit had 
previously b(‘en ovctlookeA in the cleanup and in 
spection It was believed that the new iiifestatum 
had been completely eliminated and that it would 
not be carried over into the 1929-1930 crop 

Oriental Fruit Moth, Considerable injury by 
tins fruit moth was reported from the Middle At- 
lantic, Southeastern and East Ccntial States 
from New Jersey to Georgia and hoin Michigan 
to Tennessee. The indications weie that it would 
be the cause of serious losses in peach orchaids of 
the Niagara peninsula of Ontario. 
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Gipbt Moth. Measured by the acreage of wood- 
lands defoliated, gipsy-moth infestation was much 
more severe in 1028, with 262,000 acres stripped, 
than it had been for many years, and an even 
greater acreage was defoliated in the summer of 
1029 Intensive eradication measures were em- 
ploved to stamp out all gipsy-moth outbreaks 
in the barrier zone, the number of which nearly 
doubled in 1928. Only one small colony was found 
in the infested area in New Jersey, where eradica- 
tion work had been under way since 1020 Scout- 
ing in the Province of Quebec failed to reveal any 
evidence of its presence there 

Browntail Moth. This introduced pest, for- 
merly equal to the gipsy moth in the extent of 
in)ury caused through defoliation of trees in 
New England, has for a considerable period con- 
tinued to decrease in numbers to such an extent 
as to lose much of its early importance and in- 
terest This appears to have been largely due to 
control by natural means such as disease and 
parasitic enemies, many of which latter have 
lieen introduced from Europe During 1028 and 
1020, however, it had increased in numbers in 
many sections in southern Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and eastern Massachusetts, partieularlv 
where no attempt has been made to remove the 
winter webs or carry out spraying of trees in 
carlv summer and considerable defoliation has 
resulted The area under quarantine was not 
, 1 - ^ 1 1 ,, administered in connection with 

• • . of the gipsv-moth quarantine 

Satin Moth Tins defoliator of willow and 
poplar trees accidental! v intioduccd from Europe 
into both New England and the State of Washing- 
ton, occurs in the former region entirely within 
the gipsy-moth area and the quaiantine against 
its Hpiead was being enforced under the gipsy- 
moth adnnnistiation In a survey made during 
the summer of 1028 it was found greatly to Jiave 
extended its range including 1172 towns in five 
States containing about 6,1 10 squaie miles It 
was rcjmrted for the first time in woodland dis- 
tricts in New England In Washington State 
though limited to the counties west of the Cascade 
Mountains the intensity of its infestation was 
giaduallv iiTasr.' aiid the pest was slowly 
spreading ■. Se\ere outbieaks of it with 

the tent catei pillar resulted in the total defolia- 
tion of liundrcds of acres of brush and cotton- 
wood stands in the western half of the Lower 
Fiaser Valle\ of British Columbia 

Japanese Beetie The spread of the Japanese 
beetle continued with an increase of 8 per cent 
in the territory infested in seven States and the 
Difitiict of Columbia — a total of 21,353 square 
miles New outlying points of infestation dis- 
covered during the season of 1929 include Boston, 
Mass , Providence, R 1 , and Noifolk and Cape 
Charles, Va , the sjiicad to which appears to have 
been due to automobile, tiaiii, or boat movement. 
Japanese beetle traps set with the geraniol at- 
tractant weie used quite successfully in the iso- 
lated points found to be infested, nearly a ton 
of beetles rcpicsenting 7,500,000 individuals 
having been captured in this way in 500 traps 
set at Roxborough, Pa, between July 11 and 
August 23. 

The Asiatic Beetles The two species of 
beetles iiitioduced fiom Japan with shipments of 
nursery stock with soil — designated as the Asiatic 
beetle {Anomala onentaha) and the Asiatic gar- 
den beetle (Aaerxea oaatanea) — ^werc on March 2 
quarantined against in the States in Connecticut, 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. These beetles 
are somewhat closely related to the Japanese 
beetle and, in general, correspond with it in 
larval and adult habits. Their economic impor- 
tance is largely due to their capacitv to in]ure 
and destroy lawns and grass lands The Asiatic 
garden beetle is in addition an active leaf feeder 
and attacks a large range of crop and ornamental 
plants 

Mexican Bean Beetle The spread of this 
beetle continued and bv October it had extended 
its range well up into Michigan, New York, and 
Massachusetts. The spread to the South and 
West, however, was negligible It was reported 
as equally destructive over the entile infested 
territory. In Alabama and Mississippi, its dam- 
age was reported to be much more serious than 
in several years 

Thurberia, or Arizona Weevil There was a 
very considerable increase of the thurberia weevil 
in cotton during the 1928 crop season in the 
Santa Ciur Valley south of Tucson, Ariz The 
quarantine measuies of control wcie the same as 
those enforced for the control and eradication or 
prevention of spread of the pink bollworm 

Aij'ALFa Weevh. The alfalfa weevil continued 
slowly to spiead eastward toward the Mississippi 
Basin and is now firmly established in western 
Nebraska It was diseuveied in August at Med- 
ford, Oregon, near the Pacific Coast and it seemed 
inevitable that it would make its way into all 
the principal alfalfa-growing regions of the West 
It was found m the com so of the examination of 
130 freight cars that had contained alfalfa hay 
fiom infested regions that more than half weie 
infested with alfalfa weevils, and that such wee- 
vils might remain in the ears almost indefinitely 
and be carried to almost all paits of the United 
States, some having been tiaced as far as New 
York and Los Angeles 

Elropean Corn Borer In the western area of 
infestation, the year was generally unfavorable 
to commeicial damage by the eoin boier In a 
few fields in Ohio and Michigan losses m yield 
estimated at fiom 10 to 30 per cent were ob- 
served Traces of injury weie evident in more 
fields than ever befoic Injur\ took place in only 
a limited district in Rhode Island and in ad- 
jacent Massachusetts The uatuial spread of the 
com borer by flight was normal, or between 20 
and 30 miles The surv'ey of the year disclosed 
two fairly distant points of infestation, one in 
Oldham County, Kentucky, and the other in the 
southern point of Ohio, both on the Ohio River 
The work of parasite introduction ]irogies<«cd 
lapidly and satisfactorily. More than one million 
additional parasites comprising nine species were 
libel ated, principally in the States of the middle 
West 

Pink Bollworm The extensive outbreak of the 
pink bollworm in 1927 in cotton of seven counties 
of West Texas involving scattered infestation of 
nearly 400,000 acres of cotton land, appeared to 
have been practically suppressed, only a single 
infestation having been iound in connection wuth 
the 1928 crop and that consisted of only a few 
bolls in a field near Odessa This favorable out- 
come was accredited to an intensive clean-up of 
the entire section under the special emergency 
allotment of $ 100,000 and the climatic conditions 
during the winter of 1927-1928 unfavorable to 
the survival of hibernating larvie. Similarly un- 
favorable weather conditions were indicated by 
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the rediictiOTi almost to the zero point of the pink 
boll worm in portions of Arizona and New Mexico 
and in the El Paso Valiev of Texas. Brewster 
County in the Bip Bend district of western Texas 
was established as a non-cotton zone in order to 
eliminate the possibility of spread by flight 
from that highly infested region to western Texas 
and New Mexico Ml the areas in western Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona still invaded hv the 
pest weie held under quarantine restrictions re- 
quiring the disinfection of cotton seed at gins, 
fumiiration and compression of lint and Imters, 
etc The diseovcrv of an infestation near Phoenix, 
Arizona, resulted in the enlargement of the 
quarantine area in that State to include five 
counties 

D\te Rcaie FiRAmrATioN The eradication 
w’ork with the date scale was continued by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture in coripera- 
tion with the States of Arizona and California 
under Federal and State funds amounting to 
$121,700 In addition to the intensive eradication 
work in the Coachella Valiev of California and m 
the viemitv of Phoenix, Arizona, siirvevs were 
made in the Imperial Valley of California and 
other dnte-giow’ing areas in the Southwestern 
States in older to locate and map the points at 
which ditc palms are grown and to clean up any 
outhieaks discovered in the course of the work 

iNSECTTrinFR Fitlnlene oxide, a fumigant not 
hitherto used for exterminating insects, was found 
by the Federal Bureau of Entomologv to be highly 
toxic to certain species Tt vras found that tlio'»e 
which commonly infest stored food products, 
clothing, and furnitiiie can bo killed easily bv its 
vapors in concentrations that can be used without 
danger of fire or injury to human beings Com- 
parative tests have shown that the vapors are 
somewliat more toxic than tliose of carbon disul- 
phide and about thirty times as toxic as those 
of cnibon tetrachloride It was found bv the 
Japanese beetle lalmratory that acid lead arsen- 
ate applied uniformly over the surface of the soil 
at the rate of 3/5 pounds to 1000 square feet of 
lawn surface when new' lawns are being made, 
would efTectively protect from the beetle grubs 
for SIX years Applied at the rate of five pounds 
to the same area, it will jirotect already estab- 
lished turf 

Inrect Tkanrmtrmon of Plant Direare It 
was found, first in Wisconsin and later in Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere, that the disease of alfalfa 
known as "y^Bows” is caused principallv by the 
ieeding of Kmpoasca fahcp, a common and widely 
distributed leafhopper 

BiBLioonAFTTT Keccnt works on entomology 
included K W Dammerman, The Agrunltural 
Zoology of the Malay \rrh‘ipclaqo (Amsterdam, 
1929) TT F Fwing, A Manual of External Para- 
Kites (Springfield, 111, and Baltimore, 1929); 
S A Cialiarn, Principles of Forest Entomology 
(New Yoik, 1929), G V. Hudson, The Putter- 
flics and Moths of 'New Zealand (Wellington, 
1928, 2d ed rev and enl ) , R Matheson, A 
JTandhooh of Mosquitoes of North America 
(Springfield. Til, and Baltimore, 1929); J G 
Needham, A Tfandhook of the I)i agon flies of 
North America ( Sjinngfield, 111, and Baltimore, 
1929) , W S Patton and A M Evans, Insects, 
Ticks, Mites, and ^ cnomous Animals of Medical 
and Veterinary Importance (Croydon, Eng, 
Pt 1, 1929) , F C Pellett, Practical Queen Hear- 
ing (Hamilton, 111, 4th ed , rev, 1929), M H. 
Walker, The Story of the Mediterranean Fruit 


Fly (Tampa, 1929) ; B. A Wardle, The Problems 
of Applied Entomology (New York, 1929). See 
HoaTirniTUKE 

EPILEPSY. Professor G Carri&re of Jdlle, 
France, has for the past 10 years advocated the 
continuous use of luminal and boropotassic tar- 
trate drugs m combination The seizures are 
brought to a halt in 75 per cent of all cases, hut 
it is advisable to continue the treatment for 
several years and then slowly reduce it over an- 
other long period until a minimum dose is 
reached The doses are small save in severe cases 
when they are increased as much as necessary to 
chock the fits and keep them checked. Unlike the 
bromides, the borax salt causes no unpleasant 
symptoms, so that the patients can persist in 
their use indefinitely. Carrifere is by no means the 
only one who recommends this treatment, for it 
has been tested at his request by a large num- 
ber of neurologists His own material thus ti cated 
during 10 vears amounted to about 800 cases 
and the patients were not interned in asvlums 
but were seen in dispensary and private practice 
The daily dose of the borax salt is alMuit 20 
grains and of the luminal about 2 grains until 
the disease has been brought to a prolonged 
quiescence, after which 7% grains of the first 
and one giain of the second will suffice The 
author was silent as to the mental state, but the 
patients, as a rule, piaisc the treatment and are 
willing to continue it {Bulletin de V Academic 
de Mfdccine Oct 1, 1929) 

EPI'BTJS. A geograjihical expiessioii applied 
to a territory, the northern part of which belongs 
to Albania and the southern part to Greece The 
boiindaiies are indefinite The Oieek portion cor- 
responds to the departments of Janina and 
Preveza, wnth populations in 1928 of 180,418 
and 79,620, resiiectively Northern Epiius h,id an 
estimated population of 250,000 

EPISCOPAL CHUBCH See Protehtant 
Epircopal Cm urn 

EPWOBTH LEAGUE See Metiiodtht Epis- 
roPAT CiruBrii 

EBGOSTEBOL See Vitaaiinr, Vtosteroi. 

EBITBE'A. All Italian colonv in Africa, on 
tlie const of the Red Sea It extends from Cape 
Dumeirah and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb to 
Cape Kasar, a distance of 070 miles Area, 45,- 
754 square miles, population, at the census of 
1921, 402,793 natives and 4251 EuiO])eans The 
seat of government is Asmara, situated 7705 feet 
above sea level, with a population of 14,711, of 
whom 2500 were Euio]»enn8 Massaw'ah is the 
principal trade centre, with a population of 12,- 
276 in 1923 The natives aie chiefly Coptic Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans and, in the plateau 
region, they speak a dialect of Ab-yssinian , in the 
lowlands, Arabic The local tiade is almost en- 
tirelv confined to camels, oxen, sheep, goats, and 
their products Although there is abundant graz- 
ing land, the pastoral population is largely 
nomadic There is considerable trade in palm 
nuts and pearl fishing is pursued at Massaw'ah 
and in the Dahlak Archipelago For the fiscal 
year 1928-29, the icvenuc and expenditure of the 
colonv were estimated at Colonial revenue, 
42,482,300 lire, expenditure foi colonial admin- 
istration, 25,497,050 lire, and for niilitarv ])ur- 
poses, 16,985,250 lire. Governor in 1929, Corrado 
Zoli (appointed in 1928) 

EBYSIPELAS. Drs David and Beatnce See- 
gal reported a study of 289 cases of facial eiy- 
sipelas treated at the Massachusetts General 
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Hospital from 1870 to 1027 {JowmaX of the 
Amenoan Medical Assootatton, August 16). Dur- 
mg this long period there was no specific treat- 
ment of the disease, fur tlie serum developed by 
Dr. Birkhaug had only recently been introduced. 
The moitaliiy was within a fraction of 20 per 
cent, which is a high figuie. The danger of infec- 
tion to others is shown by the fact that the hos- 
pital personnel made up 13.5 per cent of the 
sufferers, while many cases of transmission from 
patient to patient wcic noted. No less than 48 
pel cent of the cases developed after admission 
to the hospital, about equally divided between 
medical and suigieal patients it was ascertained 
that 111 one gioup of patients, the untieati'd dis- 
ease terminates spontaneously by a crisis which 
develops from the fourth to the seventh day — a 
fact which must be taken into account in any 
plan of specific treatment. Referring to the high 
mortality, tlic deaths cannot in the majority of 
eases be attributed solely to erysipelas, for many 
of the patients were suficring from other dis- 
eases, often serious, when the erysipelas devel- 
oped Cases of uncomplicated facial erysipelas 
should not have a mortality of mure than 5 per 
cent, which can hardly be reduced under scium 
ticatmeiit, which naturally could not prevail 
against the uiidei lying maladies 
ESKIMOS. See Antiiuopology 
ESSAYS. See Liteuatube, English and 
Ameuican, Ekemcu Litebatube, Gebman Lit- 
liJiATtBE, Italian Liteuatube, Scandinavian 
Liteua’ilue, Spanish Liteuatube, etc. 

ESTONIA. A Baltic state compiisiiig the fol- 
lowing poi tioiis of the lormei Russian Em- 
piie The rioviiue of Estonia, the islands ot 
Moon Sound, the noithein pait of Livonia, part 
of the 1101 til westein section of tlic district of the 
Pskov go\ erunieiit, and a small poitioii oi the 
Petrogiad goveiuuicut, declaied independent Feb. 
24, 1918, and recognized bj the League oi Na- 
tions, Jan 26, 1921 Capital, Tallinn (Ueval) 
Auea AM) PoPUiJiTioN The total aiea is about 
18,354 squat e iiiilos, population, at the census 
of 1922, 1,110,538, of whom 92 pei cent was 
Estoniuii, 1.5 pel cent, Geimuii, and b 5 pei cent 
Russian and othei nationalities Five-sixths of 
the population aie Lutheran, and the rest Gtc>ck 
Oithodox, Roman Catholic, etc The population 
on Jan 1, 192U, was estimated at 1,117^270 and 
111 1928, at 1,115,994 Fioin 1923 to 1927, the 
aveiage number of bn tbs was 20,783 and of 
deaths, 17,520, annually Tallinn or Re\al, the 
capital, liad a ])upulation of 127,000 in 1920 
(estimated 132,089 in 1929) Doipat (Tartu), the 
seat ot the uiiivei sity of the same name, had about 
59,000 inhabitants in 1920 and 04,785 in 1929 
Othei laige towns aie Nar\a, a manufactuiuig 
town, with about 27,000, and Piiinu, on the Gulf 
of Riga, with about 21,003 
Education Elemental y education is free and 
cumpnlsoiy In 1927-28 there were 95,847 pupils 
in ptimary schools, 17,170 in secunduiy schools, 
and 9124 in higher and professional schools 
About 5 0 per cent of the adult population was 
illiterate m 1922 In 1925-20 thcie were 1356 
elementary schools and 81 middle schools. Five 
teachers’ seminal les, thice navigation schools, 
commeicial schools, agricultural schools, and in- 
dustiial and art schools give highei and special 
education, and there are the University of Dorpat 
(founded in 1032), which had 4651 students in 
1926, and the Technical Institute at Tallinn, with 
484 students. 


Pboduotion. The chief pui suits of the people 
are agriculture and dairy farming. Aiable land 
m 1927 totaled 2,528,000 acres, with 4,407,000 
acres of permanent meadow and pasture, 2,220,- 
000 acres of forests, and 1,632,000 acies ot un- 
productive land The total value of agricultural 
production in 1927-28 was $65,800,000, of which 
$29,300,000 repiescnted field crops and $36,500,- 
000, animal products The acicage and yield ot 
the principal ciups in 1928 were as fulhiws 
Wheat, 72,000 acics, 1,037,000 bushels, rye, 357,- 
000 and 5,537,000, bailey, 282,000 and 4,211,000, 
oats, 342,000 and 0,817,000, potatoes, 174,000 
and 18,412,000, llax, 91,000 aeies, 229,000 bush- 
els ot linseed and 17,200,000 pounds ot llax fibre. 
Adverse weathei reduced the ciup yields In 
the same year, Estonia had 051,000 cuttle, 058,- 
000 sheep, 327,000 swine, 806,000 fowls, and 228,- 
000 hoises 

Seveiity-thiec pci cent of the population le- 
sides in the luiat and agiicultuial districts The 
output of meat and meat pioducts in 1928 was 
20 i>ei cent highei than in the previous year. 

In 1927, 28,235 workeis weie employed in in- 
dustrial entcrpiises, 8983 in textiles, 4054 iii 
wuodwoiking, 3553 in metals, and 2037 in 
paper manufactui ing In 1 928 the manufacturing 
industries inci eased then production, the number 
of employees inci casing 7 per cent, while wages 
lemamcd stable Othei indusiiies pioduce cellu- 
lose, matches, hides and skins, oil (fioiii shale), 
window glass, and cement 

CoMMLUCE. Estonia enjoyed the laigest volume 
ot foieigu trade in hei histoiy in 1928, but the 
iavoiable balance of tiade in 1927 was leversed 
in 1928 by a 37 pei cent increase in imports The 
total value of impoits was $35,200,000, while ex- 
poits weie valued at $34,000,000, 20 pei cent 
highei than in the pievious yeai. The large 
giowth ot impoits duiing the year was due to 
delicieut clops, which cieated a demand lor foi- 
eign toodstutls, and to inci eased demands toi 
most law mateiials, textile tubrics, and ma- 
chinery Leading impoits in 1928, with tiguies 
toi 1927 in paientheses, weie cotton, $2,940,000 
($2,400,000), lye, $2,552,000 ($1,333,000), 

sugar, $1,789,000 ($1,894,000), wool fabrics, 

$1,389,000 ($998,000) , wheat, $1,370,000 ($1,- 
093,000), cotton fabrics, $1,084,000 ($771,000), 
hen mgs, $794,000 ($570,000) Othei impoits 
were luodstufls, hides and skins, tobacco, Icathei, 
hemp and jute, wool, lubbei luotwear, coal, keio- 
sene, gasoline, non and steel, uginultuial ma- 
chineiy, automobiles, and suixu phosphates 

The chief expoits in 1928, with compaiative 
ilguies for the pievious yeai, weie potatoes, $11,- 
042,000 ($024,000) , buttei, $8,801,000 ($7,377,- 
000) , lumbei, $4,494,000 ($2,941.000) , cotton 
fabiics, $2,525,000 ($2,325,000) , flax, $2,450,000 
($2,700,000) , cotton yam, $1,247,000 ($1,199,- 
000), mine timbeis, $1,071,000 ($030,000). 

Other expoits weie cattle, beef, bacon, eggs, 
fresh fish, hides and skins, leatliei, jute Backing, 
sailcloth, veueeis, cliaii seats, newspiiiit papei, 
cement, linseed, and niatelies 

Finance Duiiiig the fiscal yeai ending Mai. 
31, 1929, actual net levcnues weie 92,102,078 
crowns ($24,570,714) and actual net cxpeiidi- 
tuies, 90,780,855 ciuwiis ($24,200,828), leaving 
a surplus oi 1,375,823 downs ($300,880) The 
budget estimates had anticipated a deficit of 
3,587,185 Clowns A siunlai unexpected suiplus 
($073,000) resulted from fiiiaucial opeiatioiis m 
1927-28, when receipts weie 4.5 per cent higher 
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and expenditures 5 4 per cent lower than the 
budget estimates In the 1920-30 budget, gross 
receipts were estimated at 84,801,000 and gross 
expenditures at 80,603,000 crowns. In 1028 the 
State received 3,000,000 crowns from the Swedish 
Match Trust for a 28-year match monopoly con- 
cession During a period of four years, the same 
trust 18 taking over long-term obligations of the 
State Land Bank, State Railways, and other 
institutions enjoying state guarantee for an 
amount of 7,000,000 crowns. 

On Jan 1, 1928, the public debt amounted to 
110,696,000 crowns ($29,667,000). The external 
debt was held by other governments as follows: 
United States, $19,707,000, Great Britain, $9,- 
534,000; and Sweden, $253,000. The internal 
debt amounted to $173,000 The crown, or kroon, 
was established as the unit of currency on Jan. 
1, 1928, with a par value of $0 2680 This was one 
of a number of currency and banking reforms in- 
augurated at the same date under the auspicies 
of the iLcague of Nations, others being the reor- 
ganization of the Bank of Estonia as a real 
central bank of issue, the creation of the State 
Mortgage Bank, and the issue of a foreign loan. 

Communications In 1928 there were 1166 
miles of railway line in Estonia, 6306 miles ot 
telegraph wire, and 41,582 miles of telephone 
wire. All three systems aie owned by the Gov- 
ernment In 1927, 2072 vessels of 849,996 tons 
entered, and 2729 vessels of 854,975 tons cleared 
the ports of the country The merchant marine ot 
the Estonian Republic in the same year consisted 
of 67 steamers ot 32,298 tons and 303 sailing ves- 
sels of 23,076 tons 

Govebnmsnt According to the constitution of 
the Estonian Republic, passed by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly on June 15, 1920, and put into 
force December 20 of the same year, executive 
power is in the hands of a State head or **State 
Elder’* and a ministry, both chosen by and re- 
sponsible to the State Assembly ; legislative 
power, in the hands of the State Assembly of 100 
members elected for three years on the basis of 
proportional representation and by direct, uni- 
versal, and seciet suffrage. The Assembly forms 
the government and accepts its resignation, 
promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides 
the iluancial policy generally, ratifies treaties, 
etc. The pimciple of the referendum is recognized 
for the proposal or amendment of the laws, but 
not in 1 elation to measures affecting the budget, 
or war, peace, or foreign afiairs State Elder in 
1929, A. Ilei (Socialist), who was succeeded in 
July by Otto Strandmaim, Labor party. 

History A Conservative Coalition cabinet, 
headed by Otto Straiidmann of the Labor party, 
replaced the Radical and Socialist ministi y of A 
Rei on July 9, 1929 Other members of the cab- 
inet weie August Keiem, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Jaan Hunerson, Education and Social 
Welfaie, Oskar Koster, War, Jaan Lattik, For- 
eign Aflaiis, Tonis Kalbus, Justice and Interior; 
August Jurman, Ways, Johannes Zimmermann, 
Economics Its programme included the revision 
of the constitution, the furtherance of agricul- 
tuie, and a moie equitable distribution of tax 
burdens Aftei months of negotiation, an agree- 
ment was reached between the governments of 
Estonia and Ijatvia relative to the establishment 
of a long-contemplated customs union. The 
Estonian-Latvian Mixed Commission was author- 
ized to take uj) the question at its next meeting. 
The piospect of improved economic relatione with 


Lithuania was enhanced during the year by the 
elimination of a clause in the Polish-Estonian 
commercial treaty of 1927 to which Lithuania had 
objected. It was reported that the complications 
arising from Estonia’s land reform were ap- 
proaching final settlement. The most serious ques- 
tion concerned the compensating of foreign land- 
owners for losses sustained in connection with 
the reform. A heavy increase in customs duties 
on textiles, leather goods, and other imports took 
pla ce in l^ptember. 

ETHEB DRIFT. See Puybics. 

ETHIOPIA (formerly ABYSSINIA). A 
country in West Africa between the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and the Red Sea, comprising the 
provinces of Harrar, Equatorial provinces, Gon- 
dar, Jimma, Wollo, Shoa, Sellale, Edjow, Wol- 
laga, Guimira, Gojan, etc. Capital, Addis Aboba. 
Ruler in 1929, Ras Taffari Makonnen. 

Area and Population The area has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 350,000 to 430,000 squaie 
miles. The most recent estimate of Hie population 
places it at about 10,000,000, although the Abys- 
sinians, propeily so called, number less than 
3,500,000 They are Christians of Hamitic origin. 
Addis Abeba has a population of from 60,000 to 
70,000, of whom several thousand are foreigners. 
The oUicr chief cit>, Hariar, has a population of 
about 40,000 In March, 1924, an edict was issued 
by Ras Taffari, providing for the gradual emanci- 
pation of slaves beginning with the cliildren born 
of slaves. 

Production Ethiopia is a strictly pastoral and 
agricultural country, possessing numerous cattle, 
sheep, and goats There aie small and crudely 
cultivated ciops of grain, cotton, sugar cane, 
dates, coliee, and grapes Hides, skins, wax, grain, 
and coffee are the only products of sulfacient 
quantity for export The forests abound in valu- 
able timber and include extensive growths of 
wild coffee plants Ethiopia contains extensive 
deposits of gold, coal, copper, phosphate rock, 
rock salt, and sulphur. lion, lead, petroleum, 
platinum, mercury, mica, tin, and tungsten also 
are found, but only platinum, potash, and gold 
are mined commercially. Foreign enterprise is 
introducing the more extensive cultivation of 
cotton and coffee. Mining concessions are held by 
German, Italian, and American concerns 

Commerce Exports consist mainly of hides and 
skins, coffee, wax, ivory, civet, and native butter, 
imports, of gray sheeting, cotton yarn, artificial 
silk, corrugated sheets and bars, hardware, 
cement, kerosene and gasoline, glass, and salt 
The foreign trade is estimated to reach about 
$12,000,000 annually, but no reliable figures aie 
available In 1928 exports to the value of £351,079 
went to Great Britain and imports valued at £19,- 
955 were received fiom that country. France, 
India, Italy, Germany, Japan, and Hie United 
States are other chief sources of imports. 

Communications. Transport for the most 
part IS still conducted over mere tracks by means 
of mules, pack horses, donkeys, and in some dis- 
tricts, camels. The only railway is French con- 
trolled and connects the capital with the port 
of Jibuti, over a distance of 488 miles. Trains 
run twice weekly in each direction. There are 
2000 miles of telegraph line, telephone connec- 
tions between Addis Abeba and the chief towns, 
and 10 post offices. A motor highway is projected 
from the port of Assab in Eritrea, where Ethiopia 
has been granted port facilities by Hie Italians, 
to Dessie in Ethiopia In 1929 a British-Indian 
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firm, wiili headquarters at Jibuti, announced 
that it had obtained a concession to build a sys- 
tem of motor roads linking British Somaliland 
with the rich Harrar Piovince in Ethiopia. Con- 
struction work would be under way within a year, 
it was said Jijiga in eastern Ethiopia has been 
chosen as the central point in the system, with 
the roads radiating to the two British Somaliland 
ports of Zoila and Bcrbera and to the three Ethi- 
opian cities of Harrar, Aisha on the Franco- 
Ethiopian Railway, and Dagabbur 

(tuvjcbnment Under the constitution adopted 
Oct 31, 1907, and modified in 1919, the supreme 
power rests with the King, who, since 1907» has 
been assisted by a cabinet and, since 1910, by 
the Council of Elders There is no popular repre- 
sentation, the governmental system being essen- 
tially that of a feudal monarchy, in which the 
Co])tic Church plays an influential and conserva- 
tive rOle The present King has striven to mod- 
ernize the mediseval political institutions since 
his eoruiiatiun In 1923 Ethiopia joined the 
Jjeague of Eations King in 1929, Has Taffari 
Makonnen (ei owned Oct 7, 1928, after serving 
us Regent since 1910) 

ETHNOGRAPHY. See Antiibopolooy 

ETHNOLOGY. See Antiihopology, Ei^plora- 

TJOiN 

EUROPEAN CORN BORER. See Corn, 
Entomology, Economic 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH A denomina- 
tion foinied by the union of the Evangelical As- 
sociation and the United Evangelical Chuich The 
loriiici was the outgiowth of a leligious move- 
ment stalled 111 Peiius,vlvania in IHOO by the 
followeis of .Jacob Albright In 1892 a number of 
miiiihteis and mcnibeis organized themselves into 
the sepal nte deiiomiiial ion known as the United 
Evangelical Cliuich At length the gi owing con- 
viction that the two ehuiches should be reunited 
led to the appointment of commissions which 
dievv up the so-called enabling act The new or- 
g.iTii/.ihon w’ns ofiiiiull^ established in Detroit xii 
At the tune of meiging, the Evangelical As- 
sociation hud 107,410 chuieli menibeis and the 
United Evangelical Chuich, 92,001 At the end 
ot 1929 there v\us a total membership of 258,232, 
13,223 of the 21,0b0 pel sons received into mem- 
beiship dining the ycai coming on profession of 
faith 

In 1929 the denomination had 23 coiifeiences 
in the United States, two in Canada, one in 
.Japan, two in Oeiinany, and one in Sw'itzeiland 
Thete vveie 1948 itinerant preachers and 392 
loial pieachers Sunday schools numbered 2742, 
of which 002 were in Euiope, chiefly in Germany 
and Switzerland Of the total cniollinent of 357,- 
003 persons, 39,978 weie in Euiope The Christian 
Endeavor Society inembeiship was 11, .529 Thcie 
were also 1 305 woman's missionary societies with 
a niemhciship of 39,989 The total value of all 
church piopeity was ^34,024,242 The amount of 
monoj laised duiiiig the year totaled $7,192,902, 
an avciage of $27 81 jier member 

'I'he chief schools of the denomination aie North 
Ceiitial College and Evangelical School of The- 
ology ill Naperville, 111 , Western Union College 
111 J^c Mars, Iowa, and Albright College and 
School of 'J’hcology in Reading, I’.i The denom- 
ination also maintains tw'o oiphanagcs and six 
old people’s homes in the United States, as well 
as seveial hospitals Ofiicial periodicals arc the 
Evangehcal Messenger (Cleveland, Ohio) and 
Vhnstltche Uotsohafter (Harrisburg, Fa.). A 


quadrennial general conference was to be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis , in October, 1930. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OP NORTH 
AMERICA, The A religious communion strictly 
evangelical in principle as historically crystal- 
lized from the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and as embodied in the Reformed and 
Lutheran doctrinal statements, accepting these 
statements as far as they agree When they 
disagree, the Evangelical Synod adlieies strictly 
to the passages of Holy Scripture bearing on the 
subject and avails itself of the liberty of con- 
science prevailing in the Evangelical Church 
The communion was founded in 1840 at Gravois 
Settlement, Mo, and was consolidated in 1877 
with similar communions It is organized in 19 
districts, its churches having extensive power of 
self-government In 1929 it had 1400 congrega- 
tions with 1 1 26 pastors and 352,595 communicant 
members and 1300 Sunday schools with 192,234 
members The quadrennial conference, attended 
by presidents of distiicts and clerical and lay 
delegates, was held Oct 8-16, 1929, in Rochester, 

N y 

Money raised by the denomination for all pur- 
poses in 1928 amounted to $6,437,400 Church 
property was valued at .$41,301,740 Missionary 
work was carried on in the United States, India, 
and Honduras, the board of foreign missions 
reporting for 1928 an income of $204,518. In the 
United States there were more than 100 mission- 
aries, men and women, active in about 135 com- 
munities In India there weie 14 men, one of 
them a medical worker, and 18 women serving as 
missionaries, in addition to 333 native workers. 
In Honduias, there were 11 missionaries at two 
stations The denomination maintains three in- 
stitutions of learning Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, Wobatei Groves, Mo , Elmhurst College, 
Elmhurst, 111 , and Oakwood Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It also published The Evangelical 
Jleraldf Der Fi icdensbote, and The Inght Bearer 
The Rev J Balt/er, J) D , ot St Louis was presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Synod in 1929. 

EVOLUTION See Zooluc.y 

EXCAVATIONS, See Akcii.eoiogy 

EXCHANGE, Furliun Sec Financial Re- 
view 

EXHIBITIONS See \rt Exhhhtions 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. See 
Psychology 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS. See Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations 

EXPLORATION. In addition to exploratory 
work in littlc-knowii aieaa, the year 1929 was 
uotewoithy because of the number of collecting 
expeditions dispatched b} uiuseums anxious to 
preserve the indigenous fauna, flora, and native 
customs of undeveloped jioitions ot the globe 
n .i' and anthiopological ’ ^ 

aie dcBcribetl under then scpaiatc ' • 

expeditions in the Polai Regions uie treated un- 
dci Polar Keslarch 

North America Evteiisjv'e explorations W'eie 
undertaken by the U S Navy iii completing the 
aerial survey of southeastern Alaska which was 
begun in 1926 In 20 flying days, four amphibian 
planes photogiaphed 12,000 square miles of 
mountainous ten am, a feat which by the usual 
methods of giound survey would have taken 
years to accomplish Surveys of the natural re- 
sources of Alaska were carried on by the Bureau 
of Fisheries, the Forest Service, and the Geolog- 
ical Survey. The Gravea-Thorne Expedition col- 
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lected walrus and caribou specimens for tlie Field 
Museum. Fathei Hubbard of Santa Clara Uni- 
versity visited the Mt Katmi aiea and found 
many changes had occur led theie In the Canadi- 
an 1101 ih, the airplane has played an impuitant 
r61e in exploration Kecoiiiiaissancc geological and 
tojioffrnphicnl expeditions have been gieatly ex- 
pcdiii'd mill the MacAlpine aenal prospecting 
paity which was lost north of Baker Lake was 
later luscued by airplane As m Alaska, aerial 
Huiveys have facilitated the mapping of the dis- 
tiicts ill Ontario and Manitoba, wheie innumci- 
able lakes make travel by foot very arduous. 

Ill the Gieat Slave Lake district, W. B. Hoaie 
ooutiiiued his study of the Musk Ox Sanctuary. 
The universities ot Wisconsin and Chicago con- 
ducted surveys of the settlements in the Peace 
Kiver Vallc>, a new legion of pioneer develop- 
ment Early in 1229, Bob North and his lather 
made an 8U0-mile trek through little-known re- 
gions ot Ontario and Manitoba to Voik Factory 
Captain Baitlctt spent the summer on a hunting 
cruise oil tlie coast of Ijabiador and an English 
expedition under 11 G W atkins spent the winter 
of 1928-22 exploring iii Labiadoi 

In 1222 much detailed exploratioiial woik was 
earned on in the United States, while State geo- 
logical suiveys continued their inventories of 
local lesources, and consideiable independent 
woik was instigated by piivate institutions 
Piincetoii geologists found thieo new taunal 
horizons in Wyoming, Barnum Brown hunted 
dinosaur leinains in Nevada, and Dr. Simpson 
sought fossils 111 New Mexico for the American 
Museum ot Natuial History The Uiiiveibity of 
California sent one paleontological expedition to 
Texas and aiiothei to the vicinity of Saci amento, 
while for the U. S. National Museum, Gilmoie 
hunted Cretaceous lossiis in New Mexico, liessei 
collected fossils in Montana, and \ulc Univeisity 
cooperated in excavating an old fumarole m New 
Mexico foi the leinains ot an ancient sloth 
CxMTUAL Ameuica Williaiu Beebe can red on 
extended studies ot bathypelagic lish at Nonsuch 
Island, Beiniudu, and iii the Bahamas, the hield 
Museum- W ill lanisoii Expedition studied under - 
sea photography The 1222 A V. Aimoui scien- 
tific cruise was in Caribbean wateis, while James 
Bond of the Philadelphia Academy ot Sciences 
continued his ornithological collecting lu tlie 
West Indies. The Amerieau Museum oi Natural 
Histoiy dispatched collecting expeditions to iu- 
catun, Haiti, and Dominica, scientists at the le- 
seuich station at Bairo Coloiado Island, in the 
Canal Zone, continued their biological studies, 
and the mapping of the boundary between Co- 
lombia and Panama W'as entiusted to Di Eiknei, 
to be aided in this dilUcult task by aerial xdio- 
tography. The volcanos of Costa liica were 
studied by E. Duuii of Haverford College and Dr. 
and Mrs Britton continued the botanical sui^'cy 
of Porto Kico under the auspices of the New 
York Academy ol Sciences 
South Ameuica. A biological reconnaissance of 
much of South America was the aim of the Ottley- 
Aiithony Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural llistoiy. Mammals also were to be col- 
lected from key localities. Dr. Dickey’s 1229 ex- 
pedition tor the Museum of the American Indian 
was wrecked on the Orinoco and his attempt to 
reach the Pianos Indians had to be abandoned. 
General Koudon, in the course of delimiting the 
Brazil-Guianas boundary, described considerable 
unexplored territory and the Oxford University 


Exploration Club conducted a botanical expedi- 
tion to British Guiana, while Dr. Herskovits con- 
tinued his study of the natives on the Suiinani 
Rivci Coxey of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences collected insects in Ecuador and a group 
from the California Institute of Technology re- 
poitcd the successful ascent of Sangay and other 
volcanic peaks in that country. Botanical expedi- 
tions were dispatched by the U SS. National 
Museum to the uppei i caches of the Amazon, by 
the Field Museum to Biazil and Peru, by Hai- 
vaid University to soutliein Brazil, and by the 
Brooklyn Botanical Gulden to Brazil, while the 
birds of eastern Pciu weie studied by aii ex- 
pedition fiom the Philadelphia Academy of Sci- 
ences Two Gel man cxploieis lepoitod finding 
a link between the Amazon and La Plata 
livers 

AifiucA In 1222 a detci mined assault was 
made upon the Sahara, that mhospitable region 
which makes so effective a bairici between the 
Flench colonies of Noith Atiica and ot the Nigei 
Automobile jouineys fioiii Algeiia to the Niger 
weie made by the Director of the Southern lei- 
iitoiy, by Pi nice Sixte ot Bouibon, by P. de 
V’aileniont, by the Gloveis on their seuich for 
mammals and commeicial gums, and by Lieuten- 
ant Mjobeig tor the Uo^ul Swedish State Mu- 
seum Biuneau de Labuiie continued his studies 
in Mauiitania and Yule Univeisity coopeiated 
with the Fiiestoue inteiests in a toiest suivey ot 
Libel la Central Afiiea was visited by a Swiss 
photogiaphic expedition, Columbia Univeisity 
and the Ameiican Museum of Natural liistoiy 
united in a study of goiillus iii the Belgian 
Congo, and Pioiessoi Bioman of the Univeisity 
ot Imnd visited Ceiitial Aliieu to collect plants 
The Gra} Atiican Expedition of the Philadelphia 
Academy ot Sciences collected mammals toi ex- 
hibition pui poses, as did also the Public Museum 
ol Milwaukee, and the Colorado Atiican Expedi- 
tion uiiUei lloeiiei made u photogiaphic lecoid 
ot un automobile tiip ucioss cciitiul Aliica, while 
111 Angola, uu ethnological collection was assem- 
bled toi the Field Museum Tbe Ab>ssinian liigh- 
laiid was visited b^ the liaioid White- John 
Coats Mauiiiial Expedition of the Field Museum, 
hy M Graule ol the Fieuch School of Oriental 
1 ‘ ' I iguages, and by the Santord-Legcudre 

• ^ ot tlie Ameiican Museum of Natuial 

Uistoiy. Eiitica was exploied by Buioii Fiaii- 
clietti and East Atiica was visited by Hitchcock 
ot the U S Dept ot Agiicultuic iii older to col- 
lect native glasses, by Mis. Sliaus in search of 
big game toi the American Museum of Natural 
History, aud by Bailey Willis in the interests ot 
volcanology. Migeod ut the Biitish Museum col- 
lected diuosaui lemains in Tanganyika, lx>ve- 
ridge of the Haivaid Museum of Compaiative 
Zoology captuied reptiles m the Livingstone 
Mountains, and the Martin Johnsons returned to 
East Afiica to continue their photographic lecord 
of native aud animal lite. in Soutiiwest Atiica, 
the National Geographic Society aud the Smith- 
sonian Institution continued studies tor solar 
radiatiou at Mt Brukkaios aud the Harvaid Uni- 
versity Observatory Expedition reported finding 
the world’s largest meteor near Grootiontein In 
Madagascar, Dr. Swingle of the U. S. Dept, of 
Agiicutture and Professor Humbert of the Uni- 
versity of Algiers codpeiated in botanical work. 
PalsBontological collections also were made there 
under the auspices of various British, French, 
and American museums. 
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Asia The Morden-Graves Expedition of the 
American Munpiim of Natural History spent some 
time duniiff 1020 in Kazakstan hunting the big- 
iioscd antelope and planned to continue to the 
Amur Kiver A general expedition to Central 
Asia under E A VVateis 'uas dispatched by the 
museums of Harvard and Peiinaylvaiiia uni- 
versities The Roerich Expedition, after having 
spent three years collecting infoimation on the 
philosophy aiid cultuie of Central Asia, leturned 
to the United States A -- ' - ’ i^pedi- 

tion, undei the Duke o. the 

Karakoi 11111 Mountains; a party from the Rerlin 
Ethnological Museum was engaged in Chinese 
Tuikestun, and a German-Soviet expedition at- 
tained Peak Gainio, the highest in the Soviet 
Pamirs The Dutch exploiei, Visser, rctiiincd to 
the scene of Ins forinei expeditions in the Kaia- 
koiiims and a Swedish expedition under Sten 
Bergman traveled in Noitheastein Sihciia as did 
Piofessor Cheinvsnikow of the Soviet Russian 
Acadeiiiv of Sciences In 192!) the discovery, in 
the vicinity of Vladivostok, of the oldest fossil 
]dants known was aiiiiouneed, and thioughout the, 
whole of the Soviet tenitory scoies of cxpeili- 
tions — too iiiaiij to note s'*pn'ratclj — were study- 
ing the peoples ami natiiial resources of the coun- 
fiv The Alongolian expeditions of the Arneiicaii 
Museum of Natuial History vveie discontinued 
due to the Chinese iiHisteiice that a Chinese repie- 
sentative should accompanv the expedition and 
that the collections should be retained in China, 
but a Fieiuh evjieditioii aceejited even moie 
htiingcnt teiins <in<l shoitlv was to begin held 
woik in vvesteiii China Sven lledin, aftei a hui- 
ried tiip to the I'nited States, continued liis ex- 
jiloiations in the Gobi Deseit This expedition 
was honoied by the printing of a 8])eeial stamp by 
the Goveinment at Nanking Mt Kinehiniinga in 
the Hiindlavas was twice .lasaijlted — once bv a 
lone Ainericaii vvlio peiished and once bv a paity 
of German Alpinists who wore turned back The 
Roosevelt -Field Miiseuiii Expedition to Siam and 
China aequiied h[)eeiiiieiis of the giant panda, as 
well as of nianv raie buds and inaniiiials llci- 
inan Noiden explored the viciiiity of the Mekong 
River and an oniithological eollection was made 
bv Sehaiinessee loi the Philadelphia Acadeniy ot 
Sciences in Siam, Biiinia, and Sumatra 

OcLANlA In the Dutch Fast Indies, the 
jSfwc/ftMS, of the Nethei lands Meteoiological In- 
stitute, pill sued occanograjihical studies, the All- 
Amerieaii Radio Research Expedition leaehed 
the M lining Rivei in Romeo, and Di. Biouwcr 
of Delft l^iiiveisitv eontiniied his geologic il 
studies, this time in the (Vlelies The Coineliiis 
Cianc-Field Museum Exyieditioii visited iiiaiiv is- 
lands and bi ought back a wealth of nuiteiiul and 
foimei Goveinoi Piiiehot was aLCompanied by 
a miniber of scientists on u eiuise which included 
the Galapago-^ Islands and eastern Polynesia 
Rollo Reek ot the Anieiieaii Museum of Natural 
History collected birds in New Guinea, us did Lee 
Giaiidall of the New Yoik Zoological Guldens 
OoFANS The nonmagnetic yacht f/atwcjyic, ot 
the Cainegie Institution, leyioited two sub- 
inaiine mountain lutigcs off tbe coast oi ISoutli 
America and a new deep of nioie than live miles 
between Japan and Guam, on November 29, 
an explosion totally destroyed the shiji and kilieil 
Captain Ault, its coiiiiuajulei . The Danish le- 
Bcarcli ship Dwna continued to investigate the 
lant eels of the Pacific and the Dtscovay II 
egan further investigations of wdiales in south- 


ern waters The Iselin Expedition from Harvard 
eairied on salinity and depth studies of the 
Gulf Stieam Kee ANTHnOPOLOGY 

EXPOSITIONS. Most conspicuous among 
tliese events m 1929 were the expositions held in 
Spam in Baieolona and Seville, and in Poz- 
nan, Poland. A convention concerning interna- 
tional expositions, at which representations of 40 
nations were present, was held in Pans toward 
the close of 1!)28, when tbe following definitions 
were adopted First, general expositions involv- 
ing the construction by participating nations of 
buildings and displaying products of human 
activity in many blanches of science and indus- 
try These will be limited to not moie than one 
every 15 years with a six-jear period between 
any two of these expositions for any single na- 
tion. Second, expositions that do not involve the 
construction of national buildings will be limited 
to not nioie than one eveiy 10 jears in any one 
countiy Third, speeial expositions concerning 
only one braneli of seienee or industry will be 
limited to not more than one eveiy live years 
A permanent buieau was organized, the duty 
of which will be to auilioiize every exposition 
fulling within the province of the convention 
It will also be the work of the permanent bu- 
reau to see that expositions are pioperly lo- 
cated geogiaphically, so that each part ot the 
w'orld receives its oppoitunitj 

Bakcetuna Intfunatidnal Exposition This 
exposition was given full description in the 
New Inpeknational Yeah Book for 1928, p 244 
Owing to the death of the Queen Mother, Maria 
Cristina, the opening of the exposition was 
]M>stiM>ned until May 15, when the King, Queen, 
and other m(‘mbers of the roval family, as well 
us the iepiebcntaiiv(>s of foreign goveininents and 
delegations represoniiiig all ot Spam's iiupoitant 
activities weie piesent The imposing approach 
to the National Palace, one of the peinianciit 
buildings, was the most striking artistic fca- 
tuie of tbe ensemble 

IiiERu-AviEKrcAN EXPOSITION ricliminaiv and 
other details eoncc‘ining this exposition will be 
found lu the ^eab Rook foi 1927, |> 28U, and 
foi 1928, 1 ) 243 Owing to the death of tbe Qiu>cn 
Mother, Maiia Cristina, the date of this 

exposition was again postponed iiMii M.ii 9, 
and then in the presence of iviiig Alfonso, nieiii- 
beis of the rojal family, Preniicr Pniiio de 
Rivera, and delegates from oilier nations, it 
was officially opcuicd with appropiiate cerciiio- 
lues TJie iiiuiigniation took place on the Pla/a 
de Espagiia, which was decoiated with the flags 
of all eouniiios It was tlieie that the King le- 
eoivod the foreign ihbL'iln'- and diplomats, 
including Ainbassadoi Ogden Hammond, for the 
United States llistoneal bitiiidards of Spam wrerc 
among those floating over the Plaza which pre- 
sented a colorful nppeaiame m the bright suii- 
bhinc 

The foinialities wcie piecedcd by a procession 
in which the committee went to the Kxiiositioii 
giouiids 111 the lojal coaches escorted by the 
royal guard m full unifoirn The exposition was 
blessed by Arclibishop lludam of Seville and his 
cleigy. Oiie of the liiiebt of the pavilions at the 
cx(K)sitioii w’as coiibtiucted bv the United States 
and that nation was particularly congiatulated 
by tbe King and Geiieial Priino de lliveia, who 
thanked the delegates foi their collaboration. 
The King visited the Exposition grounds ac- 
companied by the Governor and m the evening 
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he presided at a great banquet in the principal 
casino at the Exposition, the entire royal fam- 
ily attending There was a large attendance on 
the opening day. As is customary at expositions, 
special days were observed at both Barcelona 
and Seville, notably October 12, Columbus Day, 
or as it is called "in Spain, “Dia de la Raza,” 
“The Day of the Race ” 

An industrial arts exposition was held in 
Toledo, Spain, during Holy Week Ceramics, lin- 
ens, artistic iron work, lanterns, glass, arms and 
armor, tapestries, rugs, silks, and furniture, all 
made and designed by artists of renown, were 
exhibited The exposition was representative 
particularly of the art crafts of Toledo and vi- 
cinity 

Polish National Exposition Ci * p*'n'* 
the 10th anniversary of the restoration ot Po- 
land as a soveieign nation, this exposition was 
held in Po/nan from May 15 to September 
15 The scope of the exposition included every 
branch of Polish activity — agriculture, industry, 
commeice, municipal and other public utilities, 
and road building, as well as scientific, cultural, 
and social achievements Americans of Polish de- 
scent had their own pavilion, -houiiiL' fheir con- 
tribution to the progicss of llic I States 

Although national in name, the exposition was 
universal in scope, aiTording an exceptional op- 
portunity for Americans interested in develop- 
ing exports to learn at first hand the potential 
market possibilities in Poland. Various meet- 
ings and conventions of international scientific 
and professional organizations were held con- 
currently The programme included also a senes 
of international athletic events, with automobile, 
air, and motor-boat races 

The exposition was formally opened on May 
15, by Picsident Moscicki with his cabinet and 
the diplomatic corps After an inspection of the 
exhibition, the President visited the building 
donated by Polish Americans, where the Polish 
writer, Sieioczewski, giceted the President on be- 
half of the Polish National Union in the United 
States and the Chief Executive expressed de- 
light in the splendid organization of the Ameri- 
cans On the opening day the attendance was 
30,000 The exposition was a decided success, 
the attendance being over 4,500,000 visitors, in- 
cluding ncarlv 330,000 school childien and 
nearly 500,000 peasants The liabilities amounted 
to 5,000,000 zlotys, covered by entrance fees and 
returns from the sale of the exhibition build- 
ings, which are to be converted into schools, uni- 
versity laboratories, and dviilliiiGr^ The closing 
ceremonies ended in a ii.idii loiial “polonaise” 
through the exhibition grounds The exposition 
revealed to the Poles and the outside world the 
great strides in the country’s development and 
prosperity made in the first decade of its in- 
dependence 

Futube Expositions Chicago Considerable 
progress was made during the year in the plans 
for the World’s Fair to be held in Chica^ in 
1933 As announced in the Yeab Book for 1928, 
p 244, it was proposed to build islands along the 
lake front on which to erect the exposition build- 
ings Early in 1929, it was decided to construct 
the exposition buildings so that they will con- 
nect in the form of a “tree,” the buildings branch- 
ing out from a central building, connected by 
terraces, moving sidewalks, canals, and lagoons 
The architects planned to avail themselves of 
the picturesqueness provided in the physical set- 


ting of lake front and islands. The canals, which 
will be constructed when the islands are “made,” 
will rim directly through the various exposition 
structures and will be equipped with flatboats, 
in which visitors can rest and see the sights at 
the same time 

There was to be about 6,000,000 square feet of 
space for exhibition purposes, and the construc- 
tion work was expected to cost between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000. In order that a financial 
standing should be secured, Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes took over the task of raising a $10,000,- 
000 fund to guarantee the fair, and Ins first 
day’s work netted $4,000,000 in gunrniitcc** 
from the leading business men The day following 
he found subscribers for the additional $6,- 
000,000 In May, it was announced that Maj 
Lenox Riley Lohr, a native of Washington and 
recently editor of the MUxtary Engineer, had 
been named manager of the next Chicago World’s 
Fair 

The formation of a special committee of na- 
tional leaders in all fields of pure and applied 
science to cooperate with tlie trustees of “The 
Century of Progress,” whith was the name of- 
ficially adopted for the international exposition, 
was announced in June This bodv of eminent 
adviseis was to be known as the National Re- 
search Council advisory committee to The Cen- 
tury of Progiess The committee was formed by 
the National Research Council and was to he 
the recognized national scientific body to aid in 
the mganization of the scientific fcatuics of the 
project 

The doniiiiant note of the expobition was to be 
scientific pi ogress in industrv The executive 
group of the advisory committee, appointed by 
Dr Geoige K Buigess of '' i ’ ■ Mcluded 

Dr Frank B Jewett, cL i • i*, iir Dunn, 

Piof M I Pupin, Dr William Allen Puscy, Dr 
Geoige K. Burgesb, Dr Vernon Kellogg, and Dr 
Max Mason, and assisting this group will be 
the large general committee President Rufus 
C. Dawes announced in June that “the siipieme 
featuie, architecturally and educationally, will 
be the Science Building It will be the dominat- 
ing note ill the giouping of structures and of the 
spirit of the exposition It will exhibit discovei- 
les in law, scieme, and the inventions I he fair 
will be more of an exi>oaition of methods and 
problems in science, the arts, and the industries 
than an exhibition of bales of fabrics and tiain- 
loads of products ” 

A great pageant showing a century of prog- 
ress in the transportation field — highway, watei- 
way, railway, and airway — was to be one of the 
big features of Chicago’s 1933 centennial cele- 
bration A plan was being developed by Ed- 
ward ^ho was diiector of the Fair 

of the lion iiuise, which the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad staged in 1927, acting in an advisory 
capacity Wagon and automobile manufacturers, 
airplane builders, and the railroads of the coun- 
try were to combine in presenting a great spec- 
tacle jicoplcd with characters costumed in the 
fashions of various periods from 100 ;^eais be- 
fore up to 1933 

Nev) York. In the autumn of 1929, it was de- 
cided that plans for an exposition in New York 
City had not been abandoned, and according to 
Joseph Brown, secretary of the Washington Ex- 
position of 1932, Inc., members of the commis- 
sion were making a tour of the State to ascer- 
tain public sentiment on the proposal for a fine 
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arts, commercial, industrial, and educational ex- 
position in 1932. 

Belgium. As noted in the Yfar Book for 1028, 
p 244, Belgium was to celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of its independence as a nation in 1030 
by an international exposition to be held simul- 
taneously in Antwerp, Brussels, and Li^ge The 
Antwerp exposition was to be devoted to the 
colonies, shipping, transport, as applied to com- 
merce, and the Flemish art prior to 1830, while 
in Brussels, an exhibition of Belgian art since 
1830 was to be shown In Lt^ge, the exhibition 
was to be devoted to a demonstration of what the 
sciences and applied sciences owe to research 
workers. 

A site with connecting bridges on both sides 
of the River Meuse had been selected and it in- 
cluded about 166 acres on which separate exhibi- 
tion buildings devoted to the physical sciences 
and mathematics, cliemistry, mineral, medical, 
and industrial sciences, and scientific and indus- 
trial tuition, as well as separate buildings de- 
voted to metallurgy and engineering, mining, 
electricity, mechanics, small arms, cycles and 
motorcycles, chemical industries, crystal glass 
and ceramics, textile industry, transports, and 
civil engineering and public works were in the 
course of erection , also, there was to be a wom- 
an’s palace in which were to be exhilnted all 
kinds of wearing apparel, ]eweliy, and objects 
pertaining to woman’s activities In Li4ge, ^ere 
was to be also an exhibition of Walloon art 
prior to 1830 Active arrangements had been 
made for nineteen international congresses and 
many of the larger nations, notably Brazil, 
China, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Peru, 
and Sweden, oflicially announced their adhesion 
to the exposition, which has received a subsidy of 
10 000,000 fiancs fioin the Belgian government 
and will be under the patronage of their majes- 
ties, the King and Queen of the Belgians, and 
the iiresidcncies of their highnesses, the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant 

Trade Fairs Lyons The International Sam- 
ple Fan in L>onn, Fiance, i^as held Mar 4-17, 
1029. Exhibitors to the number of 3513 were reg- 
istered The exhibits included metal manufac- 
tures, building materials, chemical products, 
toys, foodstuffs, automobiles, jewelry, clocks and 
watches, leather articles, furs, furniture, ceram- 
ics, and almost all types of merchandise. 

The Bordeaux Sample Fair was held from June 
16 to July 12, 1920, and the fifth annual Mar- 
seilles Fair was held in the Parc de I’Exposition, 
Marseilles, from Sept. 14-29, 1929. Colonial prod- 
ucts were a feature of the exhibits 

Leipzig. I'he usual spring fair was held in 
Leipzig Mar 3-9, 1929, and occupied 46 build- 
ings, housing a great vai lety of exhibits Several 
nations erected their own buildings, and in many 
cases with the active support of their respective 
governments. The liousing facilities of the fair 
this year weie considerably expanded by the con- 
struction of new buildings, including the “Feters- 
hof,” which contained the exhibits of applied 
arts and some toys and musical instruments; 
there was also a structure for the display of 
confcctioneiy, with space for 200 exhibits These 
new buildings added ^eatly to the 300.000 square 
meters of exhibiting area which had been avail- 
able in 1028 

The toy section consisted of 817 displays, ex- 
hibits of glassware and ceramics numbered 720, 
while those of textiles reached 647 and those of 


various household appliances, 635. The techni- 
cal fair, also known as the engineering and build- 
ing fair, remained open until March 13 This 
new hall, bringing the total number up to 16, 
added some 9300 square meters to the available 
exhibiting space. As the name implies, this part 
of the show was devoted to the display of techni- 
cal products for all lines of industry Among 
others, complete exhibits of machinery and ma- 
chine tools attracted considerable attention , 
other important displays were those of iron 
and steel goods, electiotechnical appliances, etc 
In 1020, in addition, there were held various 
meetings dealing with packing methods and fac- 
tory t^hnique 

The American participation was greater than 
ever before, both as to buyers and exhibitors 
There were nearly 3000 buyers from all parts of 
the United States, representing a wide variety 
of interests, and more than 100 characteristic 
American products were on exhibition Records 
of the fair show that the United States had co- 
operated for more than 100 years. In 1783, when 
Benjamin Franklin was envoy to Fans, Leipzig 
sent its representative^ aakin^' his interest in ob- 
taining American c\liibii- 

The autumn fair was held Aug 26-31, 1920 
The number of exhibitors was about 8000, or 
1000 less than the previous autumn, and in- 
cluded 670 foreign firms from 21 countries, among 
them, 70 from tlie ITnited States The total apace 
covered by foreign firms was slightly increased 
to about 600,000 square feet, a great percentage 
of this space being occupied by exhibitors of 
motor cars from the United States "Quality” 
seemed to lie the slogan of the autumn fair, a ma- 
jority of the exhibitors following that idea, there 
was an absence of the customary cheaply made 
goods The early orders indicated that the busi- 
ness would reach a total ■ ' it of the 

previous yeai’s by about *. ■ ■ . It was 

hoped that Americans would organize their own 
section at the Leipzig Fair The French, English, 
Japanese, and other nations all began with sep- 
arate sections, and weie i caching the entire Euio- 
pean market tliiougb licijizig Americans could 
do well in Leipzig, esjiecially in lines wheie their 
manufactures excel, such as machinery and of- 
fice equipment See, also, Chemistry, Indus- 
trial 

EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE. 
See Agricuitur\l Extension V\ork 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY See China, 
under Histoiy 

FAILURES See Banks and Banking, 
Business Review, I'inancial Review 

FAIRS See Expositions 

FALCON ISLAND. Located in the south- 
western part of the Tonga or Friendly Islands 
in the South Pacific (20® 19' south latitude, 
176® 2.'}' west longitude) This volcanic island 
reappeaied for the thud known time in Octobei, 
1927, when a violent eiuption caused the emer- 
gence of a lolcanic ciatcT which, in May, 1928, 
had a maximum diameter of about 2 miles and a 
height of 365 feet Named for H.M S , Falcon, 
whieh visited the spot in 186ri and reported a 
shoal, the island attained an elevation of 290 feet 
by 1885 So quickly did it disintegrate that by 
1898 it had piactically disappeared. Two years 
later, it was 10 feet high, but in 1913 a shoal was 
a^ain reported The eruption of 1027 was the most 
violent on record. Explanation lies in the fact 
that this island is the top of an active volcano 
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whicb, at times, erupts large quantities of easily 
eroded lava and pumice. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. A colony of the 
British Crown, situated in the South Atlantic, 
300 miles east of the Strait of Magellan consist- 
ing of Bust Falkland, 2580 square miles; West 
Falkland, 2038 square miles, including in each 
case laiioiis adiacent small islands, about 100 
in number. In addition to these are South Geor- 
gia, with an estimated area of 1000 square miles, 
and other dependencies, including the South Shet- 
lands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich group, 
and Graham Land, together with all unknown 
seas and lands of the Antarctic Ocean extending 
as fai as the South Pole The estimated popula- 
tion in 1020 was 2271 In 1026 the birth rate 
was 2.) 08 per thousand and the death rate, 14.00 
The chief tuMii is Stanley, with 050 inhabitants 
in 1020 Education is compulsory Sheep raising 
IS the chief industiv, although whaling is carried 
on with some success In 1026 theie were 605,675 
sheei) with about 2,248,000 acres of pasturage. 
In 1027 the imports were valued at £760,305 and 
the exports, at £4,125,408. The chief imports 
woie giocciicH, coal and coke, hardware and ma- 
cliinerv, the chief exports, wool and whale 
pioflucc The levenue in 1027 was £274,494 and 
the expenditure, £203,151 Governor in 1929, 
Arnold W Hodsun 

FAMILY ENDOWMENT. Sec Ciiiij) Wkl- 

FAltL 

FABM ACTIVITIES. See Auuiclltube, 
Auuiclitlkal Extenbion Work, Aubioul- 
TUUAL Legislation, Aoriculturl, United 
States Dipaetment of, Coofehation, Daiey- 
INO, UoUTICniTLRE, l.IVESTOCK, EtC 

FABM BOABD. Sec Agbicultuel , Agei- 

CL LTl BAL LtXlIbLATlON 

FABM BUBEAUS, Farm Demonstration, 
ETC See Auriclltlrxl Extension \Noek 
FABM CObFEBATIVES See Agriculture 
FABMEB’S COOFEBATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. See Cooperation 
FABMEBS’ INSTITUTES. See Agricul- 
tlral Extension ^^oRK 
FABMEBS’ NATIONAL OBAIN COB- 
FOBATION. See Ageiculiuee 
FABM LAND BANKS. See Financial Ke- 

VIEW 

FABM BELIEF. See Agricultubai. Lmis- 
lation 

FABMS, Farming Sec Agricut.ture 
FABNUM, Dustin Ameiican actoi, died in 
^ew Voik, July 3, 1029 He was bom of a family 
of actors on May 27, 1876, in Hampton Beach, 
N 11 He made his debut with tlie Ethel Tucker 
(!om]iaiiy m 1897 He played always in romantic 
and Millions loles, luliieMiicr his gieatcst success 
111 the title part oi Im \ irgtnian In motion 
nctiiics, .ilso, to which he went fioiii the stage, 
1 C portraicd a similar tjpe of hero 
FABOE ISLANDS. A group of 21 islands 
iMilonging to Deninaik and lying midway between 
the Shetlands and Iceland Area, 540 square 
miles, poinilation in 1925, 22,835 See Denmark, 
under Hifitoiv 

FABQUHAB, John Nicol English educator 
and student of comparative religion died on July 
17, 1929, in V. .n:r^ I. i ■ti’ Manchester He 
was born in \ ■ I'l, '"■i iiii'', Apr 6, 1861, 
and was educated at the universities of Aberdeen, 
Manchester, and Oxfoid. lie was a missionary in 
India fiom 1891 to 1923, and in his subsequent 
teadiing, writing, and lecturing, he endeavored to 


interpret Indian thou^t and religion After 1924 
he was professor of comparative religion in the 
University of Manchester. He was a lecturer at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., 
in 1913, and at Oxford, after 1927. He wrote A 
Printer of Uinduiam (1912) , The Croton of 
Hinduism (1913) , Modem Religious Movements 
m India (1915); An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India (1920) 

FASCISM. See Germany, Austria, Italy, 
under History. 

FEDEBAL COUNCIL OF THE CHUBCHES 
OF CHBIST IN AMEBICA. An organization 
established in 1908 by 28 Protestant denomina- 
tions to act for them in matter s of common in- 
terest At the end of 1929, it included most of 
the major Protestant denominations of the 
United States, as follows Northern Baptist Con- 
vention; National Baptist Convention, Free 
Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church, Churches of 
God in North America (General Eldership), 
Ci'i srnnt’Mi al churches, Disciples of Christ; 
1 \.i’gel i‘,il t iiurch Fv ■ r, <3^ 'of North 
America , Friends , V, -Ip . i Church , 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Afiicaii 
Methodist Episcopal Church; African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, Colored Methixlist Epis- 
rapal Church in America, Methodist Protestant 
Church, Moi avian Church, Presb.v terian Church 
in the United States of America, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South) , Protestant 
Episcopal Church , Reformed Church in America , 
Refoimed Chuuh in the United States, Reformed 
Episcopal Church, United Brethren in Christ, 
United Presbyterian Cliiireh of North America, 
United Lutheran Chuich in America Of these, 
all weie full and uflicial members with the ex- 
ception of the United Lutheran Chuich, whose 
lelationsliip was consultative, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Chinch, whose national council co- 
Oj^rates in certain speiified areas of woik 
The total iiurnbci ut local churches iiichided in 
the constituency of the I'edcral Council, accord- 
ing to the Census of Religions Bodies issued by 
the United States Goveinrnent in 1926, was 136,- 
076, cleigynien numbered 116,644 and the total 
communicant membeiship, 22,010,312 
The council, made up of inomht'rs designated 
by the seveial denoininatioiis to act fur them, 
meets qiiadiennially, the last meeting having 
been held in Rochester, N ^ , in 1928 It lias an 
executive committee, of about 100, meeting an- 
nually An administiativo committee, iiicliiding 
one or more uflicial repieseutatives from eacli of 
the deiioininations, meets monthly in New York 
City This committee includes codperative ag»*n- 
cicb cairying on specialized woik for the churches, 
among thorn being the Home Missions Council, 
the Council ut l\omen fui Home Missions, the 
Council of Church Boaids of Education, the 
Amciicaii Bible Society, the Student Volunteer 
Movement fur Foreign Missions, and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education The coun- 
cil also serves as a conneotiiig link between the 
church and gieat social agencies, sueh as the 
American Red Cross, child-welfare liu/.i' 
and the U S Bureau of Public Health 
Special tasks of the council are earned on by 
a group of commissions The coiiimission on evan- 
gelism develops a united approach to the evan- 
gelistic work of the churches The eoinmission 
on the church and social service is the centre 
through which the churches deal unitedly with 
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social issues, giving particular attention to the 
developing of setter relations in industry The 
department of research and education issues a 
weekly information service bulletin in which 
contemporary social questions are discussed from 
the standpoint of Christianity, it also makes 
special studies from time to time, the outstand- 
ing ones in 1020 being a report on the textile 
situation in a group of Southern mills and a 
handbook of rural social resources The com- 
mission on church and race relations furthers 
effoits of the churches in promoting coopera- 
tion and good will between the white and colored 
jieoples 111 the United States The commission 
oil international justice and good will endeavors 
to niobili/e the Christian forces to abolish war 
by building up eflective intei national agencies 
for cooperation, devoting its attention during 
1929 to such questions as tlie reduction of naval 
urniamciits and support of the Peimanent Court 
of Intel national Justice Othci commissions of 
the council deal with Christian education, rela- 
tions with icligious liodies in Europe, religious 
woik in the Canal Zone, Army and Navy chap- 
lains, relations with the Eastern churches The 
Chuich and Drama Association was organized in 
J927 foi uniting all leligious forces in sup^iort 
ot the woi tliiest productions on stage and screen 

The piogiunime ot the council is cairied on 
with funds contributed in part by individuals 
Intel ested in the work and in jiart by appropria- 
tions from the vaiious denominations Tlie 
oilu'ial oigan of the council is the Federal Couti- 
oil liuUotxn, issued monthly and fuinishing gen- 
eral religious news The otficcis in 1929 were 
J^resident, the Rev. Kiancis J McConnell, Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop of the New Yoik City 
aiea, cliaiiinan of the executive comniittec, the 
llev Walter L Lingle, president of Davidson 
College, chairman of the W'a‘-l‘ing1on commit- 
tee, the llev William F Mi Douell, Methodist 
Episcopal bishop ot the Washington area, chair- 
man of the W’eateni committee, the llev. Herbert 
L W illett National oiliccs aie at 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New Y oi k City, the general 
secrctai ics being the Rev Charles S, Mactarlaud, 
the Kev John M. Moore, and the llev. iSamuel 
McCiea Calvert OHices also are maintained in the 
Woodwaid lluilding, Washington, and at 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 

FEDEBiAIi FARM BOARD. See AoRiciil.- 

TURE 

FEDERAL PRISONS. See Crime. 

FEDERAL RESER V E BANRS, See Banks 
AND Bankiao, also Financial Kjsiibw 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. A group 
of states, constituting a large part of the Malay 
Peninsula, iindci the protection of Great Brit- 
ain, comprising Pciak, with an area of 7800 
squaie miles, population in 1921, 690,065; cap- 
ital, Taipang, Selangoi, 3160 square miles, pop- 
ulation, 1921, 401.009, capital, Kuala Lumpur, 
the laigest city in the federation with a popu- 
lation of 80,000, Negri Semhilan, 2660 square 
miles, population, 1921, 178,762, capital, Ser- 
ein ban, Pahang, 14,000 square miles, population, 
1921, 140,004, capital, Kuala Lipis The total 
aiea is 27,600 square miles, the population in 
1921 was 1,324,890, including 610,821 Malays, 
494,648 Chinese, 306,219 natives of India, 6686 
Europeans, and 3204 Eurasians The males 
gieatly outnumber the females (863,628 to 471,- 
362), due to the large number of Chinese and 
Indian immigrants. The estimated population in 


1928 was 1,633,611 During 1924-28 births aver- 
aged 44,389 and deaths, 30,989, annually In 
1927 there were 47 English schools, with an 
— - .« .-’r-o]]jnent of 12,309 boys and 3332 girls 
\ . . schools under the control of the 

educational department numbered 1132, with an 
average enrollment of 61,131 There are many 
vernacular schools for the Chinese not maintained 
by the Government 

Production Rice coconuts, rubber, sugar, 
tapioca, pepjier, gamhier, and nipa palms are the 
chief pioducts The main industries are the rais- 
ing of rubber and the mining of tin In addition to 
valuable timber, the forests produce resins, canes, 
gutta-percha, etc Besides tin, gold and coal arc 
mined extensively, other niineriils found but not 
worked in quantities arc lead, iron, copjier, mag- 
anese, silvci, /inc, plumbago, mercury, arsenic, 
and Bcheelite Coal pioduction totaled 620,705 
tons in 1928, tin and tin ore, 61,861,898 tons 
The labor force engaged in mining at the end of 

1927 was 122,888 The imports in 1927 totaled 
£20,300,979 and the expoits £39,619,922 The chiet 
imjiortB were nee, opium, tobacco, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, cotton piece goods, petroleum, machinery, 
wheat flour, condensed milk, and siigat , the chief 
exjiorts, rubliei, copra, tin, tinibci, and hides In 

1928 net rubber exports totaled slightly under 
300,000 tons Adiance estimates placed the 1929 
production at between 300,000 and 360,000 long 
tons. 

Finance Reienucs of the Federated Malay 
States have been well in eveess of expenditures 
for some years, the rc\cnuc8 for 1927 totaling 
£12.297,187 (£11,963,16.1 in 1926) and the ex- 
penditures, £10,880,790 (£10,227.437 in 1920) 
Export duties on rubber and the opium excise 
taxes are the chief souices of reienue The Goa^- 
einment has contributed £2,000,000 toward the 
naval base at ‘^iii"a’ '•cc. jiavable in five annual 
installments Ihe public debt on Jan 1, 1928, 
was £9,356,000 

COMMI’NICATIOXB Tlic luilwuv svstem, which 
IS government owned, embraces 1030 route miles, 
mostly single track Due to intensive motor 
competition, the net eainmgs for 1928 dropped to 
£302,360, as compared with £420 701 in 1927 
Freight receipts increased 1 71 per cent because 
of heavy rubber shipments, but passenger leceipts 
dropped 9 49 pei cent In 1927 there were 2600 
miles of metaled cart roads and 113 miles of uu- 
mctalcd roads In the same year, there were 
2602 miles of telegrapli and telephone lines 

(jkiVEKNMFXT 'J’hc states ate under British 
protection and the Biitish Government is repre- 
sented by the Goa ernor of the Straits Settlements, 
who IS ex officxo High Commissioner for tlie 
Federated Malay States Tlieie is a native ruler, 
assisted by a British Resident, in each of the four 
states High Coinniissionci in 1929, Sir Hugh 
Charles Clifford 

FEDERATION OF LABOR, American See 
Lauor, Amfkicav Federation of 

FENCING. Tlie hplondid woik of Frank S 
Righeimor, Ji , a Vale ' ’ ' and Boston 

A A membei, and ^ \ i ohii, foimcr 

('olunibia UniATisitj star and a member ot the 
Fencers Club of Ncav York City, was the feature 
of the 1929 season Riglieimei captuied both the 
indoor and outdoor national 6pee ciowns AAitli 
compaiative ease, and also won third place in the 
national foils class, behind Joe Levis who cap- 
tured both foil honors, and Lieutenant George C 
Calnau, U. S. N., former titleholder. Leo Nunes, 
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New York Athletic Club, gained the national 
sable title, with ('ohn, second and John R. Huff- 
man, thud. Cohn, however, took the outdoor 
championship at Trovers Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jjeon M Hehoonmaker of the Fencers 
Club won the national women's foils champion- 
ship, while she and Miss Lloyd were also mem- 
bers of the leading international foil team Mrs 
Harold Van Buskiik gained the national junior 
foil championship. 

The Yale University fencers again gamed the 
inteicolli'gmte title, winning the team crown for 
the tfiiid •.incessive year R pbn »»’or was the star 
of the Kli squad, capturing I'l" i ili -, in the foils 
and sabres events, and thus making intercollegiate 
history The Navy and Army teams finish^ in 
that ordet behind the Yale swordsmen Chicago 
University gamed the laurels in the Western 
Conference eomeptition at Chicago, nosing out 
Wiseonsm by a iiaiiow margin 

FEBTILIZEB>S. The fertilizer industry made 
use of the lapid developments m the production 
ot fixed iiitiogen compounds and of concentrated 
feitilizeis, thus benefiting agriculture by making 
available cheaper and more satisfactory souices 
of plant-food materials This was reflected m 
the constantly increasing use of inorganic fer- 
tilizer mateiials, the tendency to eliminate low- 
grade fcitili/eis, and the increased use of sjrn- 
thetie fertilizer salts Salts containing tw'o and 
e\en thicc elenieiita of plant food and repiesent- 
mg eoneenti ations as high as 8.^ pei cent were 
developed as substitutes for salts containing only 
one plant-food element. The fitness of tlicse ma- 
terials both for the fertilizer trade and in the 
field uas demoiisti ated As a result, fertilizer 
mixtures containing as high as 60 pci cent plant 
food are now being maikcted successfully at a 
lower pnee and a greater profit. 

The Report of the Recreiary of Agriculture, 
1929, states that the new nitrogen materials are 
eharaetei ized by high plant-food concentration, 
urea, foi example, containing 46 pei cent nitrogen, 
having been demonstrated to be a valuable nitio- 
gen fertilizer of ready availability to plants New 
compounds of phosphorus, such as double super- 
phos]diatc containing 43 to 46 ])ci cent of avail- 
able phosphoric acid, weie developed Potash 
salts of high potash content also were available, 
as fcrtilizei. 

The direct treatment of potash or phosphate 
bearing law materials with nitric oxide, for the 
])roductiuii of mateiials containing two or more 
essential plant foods, also showed considerable 
pioinisG A number of both potassic and phos- 
phatic materials were found suitable for this di- 
leet treatment Treating a concentrated solution, 
obtained by jiassiiig water and nitric oxides in a 
countei cm lent manner over phosphate rock, 

■ ' ’ . ’ ■ ' . ^ ’ T basic materials, ac- 

I ^ * the fixation of nitro- 

gen oxides fiom ammonia oxidation as nitrates 
and the liberation of feitilizer elements in an 
available foim 

Fertilizer eoiisumption in the United States 
was estimated at appioximately 8,000,000 short 
tons during 1929 This was considerably below 
the potential pioduetive capacity of the fac- 
tories, which was reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 12,000,000 tons of complete fertilizer per 
year. The United States also was below European 
countiies in the profitable use of fertilizers Ac- 
cording to Director J G Lipman of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations (Pro- 


ceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Fertilizer Aaeooiation, 1929, pp. 123- 
129) the average annual applications of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in round numbers 
per acre reached 60 pounds in Germany, 20 
pounds in France, 16 pounds in Great Britain, 
and 99 pounds m Holland; whereas in the 
United States they averaged only 6 pounds. 
This means that about three times as much plant 
food per acre was used in Great Britain, altout 
four times as much in France, ten times as much 
in Germany, and nearly twenty times as much 
in Holland as in the United States The annual 
removals of plant food from the soil per acre by 
ciops and leaching iii the United States were 
estimated roughly to be equivalent to 30 pounds 
each of nitrogen and potash, and 12 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. Thus the faimers of the United 
States are replacing only 3 per cent of the nitro- 
gen, 26 per cent of the phosphoiic acid, and 3 3 
{ler cent of the potash removed annually from 
the soil by crops 

The latest available figures indicated a con- 
siderable increase in quantity and value of 
exports and a decided decrease in imports of fer- 
tilizers and materials by the United States dui- 
ing 1929, as compared with the previous year, 
the differences in quantities amounting to somc- 
w'hat over 200,000 long tons m both instances 
Exports of rock phosphate increased consider- 
ably, but exports of superphosphates showed a 
slight decrease Impoits of phosphates showed 
a marked decrease Imports of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers showed a decided deeieasc of over 100,000 
long tons Imports of both nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia decreased Thcie was a de- 
cided increase in im]>orts of synthetic nitrogen 
compounds and like products Exiiorts of sulphate 
of ammonia increased considerably Impoits of 
potash fertilizeis decreased decidedly There was 
a slight increase in exports of feitili/er mixtures 
and other fertilizeis 

All but about 320,000 out of several million 
tons of nitrogen going annually into the soils of 
the United States is produced as manure, by bac- 
terial fixation or is carried down in rain The 
necessary auxiliary supply now comes mainly 
from Chilean nitrate, by-product sulphate of 
ammonia, eyanamid, and other fixation ])rodu(‘ts 
The annual inorganic nitrogen supply of the 
United States totals about 400,000 tons of pure 
nitrogen This amount varies fiom year to year, 
the tendency being toward steady growth in coke- 
oven production and more rapid growth in air- 
fixation output The United States was still de- 
pendent in large measure upon imports for its 
nitrogen supply Agrieultuie was by far the 
largest user of nitrogen and led also in the vari- 
ety of forms used. 

The giowth in the world’s fixod-nitiogen in- 
dustiy was marked. This advance has been made 
mainly under private auspices and initiative. 
The Italian nitrogen industry is now in a posi- 
tion to fix 67,500 metric tons of nitrogen an- 
nually, of which 44,000 tons are produced by 
the synthetic ammonia process, 20,000 in the form 
of calcium eyanamid, and 3600 as by-product am- 
monia. The bulk of the ammonium sulphate con- 
sumed in Italy is supplied by the domestic syn- 
thetic ammonia industiy. The growth of the fixed 
nitrogen industry in Great Britain, especially ot 
the synthetic ammonia process, has lowered the 
prices of all nitrogenous fertilizers The contribu- 
tions of Germany to the world’s supply of nitrog- 
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oiiouti feitilizeiB are almost entiiely of synthetic 
origin and include among other products, potas- 
sium nitrate manufactured by a new process 
Shipments of ammonium sulphate during the first 
9 months of 1929 from Germany to all countries 
amounted to r)28,933 metric tons It appears that 
synthetic nitrogen is now second only to Chilean 
sodium nitiate in its infiuence on the woild’s 
nitrogen su])j)lv During the year, for the first 
time, nitrogen fixed within the United States lie- 
lame an important part of the total supply and 
foi the fiist time domestic piodnction went 
diicctly into fertilizer 

The ])husphate industiy was \iell stabilized 
dining the year on the basis ot well-known prac- 
tical methods, and new methods weie being de- 
veloped and put into use which will have a direct 
beaiiiig upon the eoncenti aied fertilizei industiy 
A continuation ot the studv of fluorine compounds 
as by-pioducts of the phosphate industiy indi- 
cated that n geneial reco\eiy of the lliioiine in 
the nitiiiufactuie ol supei phosphates would le- 
biilt 111 the pioduetioii ot eonipounds having a di- 
leet lalue of $3,009,0(10 annually Study i\as 
continued on eheupei methods of firodiuing 
li(]nid ])hosp1ioiic acid Iroiii phosphates, and 
tests of the reduction of ])hosphate rock in the 
blast fill mice ga\e added e\idence of the tcasi- 
bilit\ ot this jnocess Diseo\eiy and e\])loitation 
ot ]>hospliatc deposits in dilleient ]iaits of the 
woild weie ie|)orted Notable among these was 
the o|U'niiig up of the new dejiosits in foiniei 
Gel man South \\’est Afiiea by a German eoneeni 

'I'he (leielopmeiit of new soiiiec's of ])otaHh in 
(litleient paits ot the woild eontinued Notable 
ainoiig these is the Solikamsk deposit in Russia 
estinuitcd at about 000,000.000 tons ot ciiide 
iiiateiials Aineiiean jiKwluction inei eased, how- 
eiei, while rajud pi ogress is being made in es- 
tahlisliing an Ameiiean potash iiuliistrv, the 
I lilted States exjieiuls annually $18,000,000 for 
potash iiiipoited troni Euioik*, imiiiilv horn Ger- 
m<in and h’leneh souiees, aeeoidnig to the Iteport 
of Ihi Chief of the Uuteau of Cfumintry and 
Soth tor 1929 According to the latest available 
figures, iiliout lliiee-fourtlis of the woild’s output 
ot potash (neaily two and a quartei iniliion 
metnc Ions of KjO) js ]uodueed in Germany 

The expoits of fertilizer mateiials tiom the 
United States duiiiig 192" ' ■ to ],n35,- 

000 long tons, \ allied at ■ , weie more 

than one fouith gi eater than the 1928 tonnage 
and only 4000 tons less than iii 1913, the >ear of 
niHMmiim exports The aeeompaiiy ing table shows 
the tiend of the I 'lilted States export trade m 
feitili/er mateiials during the yeai 1927-29 


IINITKD STATES EXPORTS OP FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


Commodity 

1027 

Long tons 
1928 

1029 

Ammoniuin sulnhste 

138.692 

93,015 

145.189 

Cither nitroeeneoub ma 

teiialR 

8,951 

7,772 

24,358 

Zliph f^radu phosuhato 

101 k 

128.774 

89.702 

67,474 

Land i)ebble and other 

])bosplioi IIU8 rock 
Kunei phoaphateb 

789,437 

809,062 

1,076,272 

107.507 

88,613 

85,118 

Mixed and other ferti- 

li/ers 

97,682 

130,674 

137,812 

Total 

1,271,043 

1,218,838 

1,634,723 


Japan was the prineipal buyer of ainmouium 
Hulplinte, taking (30,000 tons, or 41 per cent, of 
the total, followed by the Nctherland East In- 


dies, with 37,000 tons, the Philippines with 30,- 
000 tons, and Cuba with 10,000 tons Shipments 
of other nitiogenuus materials reached 24,000 
ions, with c\ polls to Canada, Germany, the 
Philippines, and Japan doubled, the total sales 
to these four cimntries attaining nearly four- 
fifths of the entile foieigii sales Mexico, Cuba, 
and the Xethciland East Indies also wcie pur- 
chasei s 

Bibltuouxpiit Souices of information regal d- 
ing piogicss 111 the pioduetioii and use oi fer- 
tilireiR aie nuuiciuiis Attention is diawn espe- 
cially to the following Cut rent jirogress in the 
fcitiii/<*r industry is lecoidcd in The FtThlizet 
Jievwu, published bv the National Feitihzer 
Association at Washington, D C Statistics ot 
the fcrtili/ci tiade and imliistiv will he found 
in lepoits ol the Riiicau ol Fuieign and Domestic 
Commcice, especially in the weekly Commerce 
Repot ik, and of the Census Buieuii of the De- 
paitment ot ('onimeiee A juihlieation of special 
iiiteiest was “New Fertili/ei Mateiials and Then 
Uses,” by J J Skinnei (North Carolina Experi- 
ment ytatum Ciriular 22) Recent books of In- 
tel est aie II and hook of Feitihzers by A F 
(iuHlafkOn (New \oik and Loudon, 1928), and 
A lithlioqraphn on Conn nliaied Fertilizers and 
Fcitiltzei Malenaln, hv W H Ross (Washing- 
ton, DC, 1928) 

FESTIVALS. See Mi sic 

FICTION See Litkimtire, Fniitish and 
American, French Liifuahui!., German Lit- 
erati re, iTVMAN LlTKUATlRE, SCANDINAVIAN 
LiTLKAI I RE , SP XNISU Li I !• RATI RE 

FIDELITY AND SUBETY INSUBANCE. 
See Inrlkance 

FIELD ATHLETICS. See Athietics, Track 
AM) Field 

FIELDING, William Stlyens A Canadian 
Htatesmaii wlio died June 23, 1929, and was born 
in Halifax, No\a Seotia, No\ 21, 1848. He W'as 
educated in the public siliools of Halifax and in 
1804 became a lepoitei on tlie Halifax Morning 
Clnoniclcy of which he was later managing edi- 
toi He lesigned tins position to iei>resent Hali- 
fax in the PioMneial Legiblatuie, 1882-96 He 
W'as provincial Piime Ministei, 1884-90, resign- 
ing to become Minister of Finance in the cabinet 
of Sir Wilfiid Laiiner He held the portfolio of 
Minister of Finance, 1806-1911, and again, 
1921-25, and during these rears secured the 
enactment of tariff regulations favorable to 
Canadian tiadc He icprcscnted Canada at the 
Colonial Confeicnee in lAiudoii, 1902 He was one 
of the British plenipotoiitiancs for the negoti- 
ation of the Franco-C'anadiaii Commercial Treaty 
in Pans (1907), the Supplementary Treaty 
(1002), the Frauco-Canada Commercial Treaty 
(1922), and the Italian Canadian Treaty, Lon- 
don (1922) He effected enmnicicial ariange- 
nients with Geiinaiiy, tlie United States, Italv, 
and Belgium, 1909-10, and w'lth Japan, 1911. He 
W'as a membi'r of the Biitisli Royal Commission 
on Canada-West India (1909-10) and one of the 
Canadian commihsionci s who negotiated the Rec- 
iprocity Agi cement with the United States in 
1011 He was one of Canada's repiescntatives to 
the League of Nations at Geneva, 1022 

FIJI ISLANDS. A British Crown colony, 
comprising a gioup of islands in the South 
Pacific about 250 in number (some 80 inhab- 
ited). Aiea 7083 square miles, {lopiilation at 
the census of 1921, 157,266, of whom there were 
84,475 Fijians, 60,634 Indians, and 3878 Eu- 
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ropeanR The estimated population Jan 1, 1028, 
was 173.838, inohiding 4480 Europeans, 00,263 
Fijians, and 60,403 Indians The laigest island 
IS Viti Levu (40i>3 square miles) and the next, 
Vanua T^vii (2130 square miles). The capital, 
Suva, on the south coast of Viti TiCvu, had a Eu- 
ropean population (inoliiding suburbs) of 1741 
in 1021 Coconuts, sugar cane, rice, tobacco, 
maire, ttopical fruits, and cotton are the prin- 
cipal products. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs are raised Tn 1027 exports were valued 
at £1,097,374 and the imports, at £1,223,303 
The revenue in 1027 was £.'i86.574, expenditure, 
£534,030, public debt, £153, .5.50 The total ton- 
nage which eiiteied and cleared in 1027 was 
1,278,757 tons A piivately owned small-gauge 
railway runs 120 miles from Tavua to Sigatoka 
The executive powei is \eatcd in a governor, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, aided by an executive 
rauncil and a legislative council of winch the 
governor is picsident The governor is also high 
commissioner for the Western Pacific Governor 
in 1920, Sii Eyre Hutson, appointed 1025 
FINANCES See PuBiir Finance, H S 
FINANCIAL BEVIEW. business in the 
Ignited States duiing the veai 1020 passed 
through two distinct poi lods The fii st was char- 
acterized by very great activity and lasted until 
about midsiiminei, or a little latei, in most 
industries It was then followed by decided ie- 
cessiori, one feature of which was the outbreak 
of a seveie finaneial panic during the latter pait 
of the month of October The primary phenomena 
of the panic then continued thiougliout Novem- 
ber and Decenibei and their leflex effect on 
Imsiness was almost iinniediatelv visible in a 
further reduction of activity and of employment 
Siinultaiieouslv, new hnaiK'ing sunk to almost 
nothing, and enjoyed only a very h1<iw leeovery 
Kates of iiiteiest and discount had been e.xeeed- 
irigly high, prioi to the October panic, but, with 
the lessening of brokers’ loans and the reduc- 
tion of financial activity, a very gieat loweiiiig 
of lates occurred in the open money niaiket al- 
though there was no saving in the actual cost of 
capital to the ordinary business enterprise Pub- 
lic speculative buying, which had been attaining 
wholly unexampled pioportious pnoi to the 
]»anie, was followed du* ■_'.*■ d . f'er the reces- 
sion by heavy selling is , i .i> of the stock 

exchange lieiiig of a size and activity never be- 
fore appi cached This was latei followed by a 
reaction to subnormal conditions 
Stock Exciianoe Opeiiationh The actual vol- 
ume of opeiatious on the exchange reached a 
figure close to 1,125,000,000 shaics for the ycai, 
as eompaied with the jneviously unknown level 
of 020,000,000 shales in 1028 which itself vias 
gieatly in excess of the 577,000,000 shares of 
J027 The total volume of iMiiids I* i' : • ii 
which as well as their prices had b !■ 

off during the stock movement) was a little over 
.$3,020,000,000, as against $2,030,000,000 the year 
befuie The cxiiaoidiuaiy bieadth of trading m 
stocks produced a aeiies of zemaikable days dui- 
ing October and November on one of which 
(October 20) the volume of transfers was IG,- 
400,000 sliaies, while there was not a single day 
on which less than a total of 1,000,000 sliaies was 
transferred The exchange lepoited that there 
were 122 days which exceeded 4,000,000 each and 
37 which exceeded 5,000,000, the tremendous buy- 
ing followed by ibc even more tremendous sell- 
ing after the panic kept the staffs of brokerage 


houses feverishly employed, while, before the 
breakdown, k \i' iiuv seats had sold as high 
as $625,000 xIilJi it.Il alter the break to little 
more than half that figure 
This recession, although most oinking f^'om 
and after October 23, when tbe lii-r 'liie.ik’ 
took place, did not come on as suddenly as many 
persons weie inclined to believe For six oi 
eight months prioi to the bieak, there had been 
a decided tendency on the jiart of various groups 
of issues to fall into a quiescent condition and to 
tend either to become stabili/ed or actually re- 
teded In iioimal cii cunistances, the eilect of 
such a tendencN would have been to bring about 
a decided leaction thiougliout the whole list, but 
on tins occasion, the situation meicly caused 
the greater concentiation of tiading in a com- 
pai ail vely small giouj) of some 50 or 60 favor- 
ite sbaiOH 111 winch ncaily all of the business 
came to be massed, and in which the tui never 
was ti emeiidously heavy, at times highly ubiioi- 
mal The advances in puce which weie scored 
by tins small list of stocks weie, howevei, suf- 
iicieiit to oliset the sections of the list wlncli weie 
either stable or i cautionai y, so that an index of 
.50 iepiosentali\e shaics showed at the high point 
of tbe vear a conibiiied average of 311 00 for ihc 
wec'k ending Sejitember 21, as eompaied with a 
low of 102 00 at the end of the week closing De- 
cember 28 and 218.26 a yeai cailier, while a 
sinnlai index of 40 leprescntative bonds showed 
a quotation of 93 (>0 at high ])oint in May, as 
eompaied with 80 24 dining August, just before 
the panic hud taken cllcct and hud tended to 
drive funds out ol tbe stock market and into 
bonds 

Notw.i’ 'I t a gieat many financial 

autboiil I- .1 ■ ■■*! ■! tlic coniiiig on of a break- 

down, it had been iini>ossible to shake the cuii- 
iideiiee of the aveiagc iniestoi in securities and 
Iheie had lieen a jnettv genei.il acceptance of the 
view that a new eia in sccuiitv investment had 
opened, during wIiilIi it would be possible to ig- 
1101 e many oi the warnings and symptoms which 
in foimei yeais had been icgaidcd as decisive. It 
IS piobablc that a piimaiy degiee oi rcspoii- 
sibiJity 111 tins inattei must lie allotted to the 
banks which contuiued to iuniish an almost un- 
limited amount oi lending jiower The total of 
loans on set unties made by all banks just be- 
foie the paiiie was proiiably in the neighborhood 
of $18,(H)0,UU0,000 Ol nioie, estimating the total 
foi ail banks oi the United States, while partly 
included in this total weie about $8, 5U0, 000,000 
oi biokeis’ loans, as reported by the New Yoik 
Sto(’k Exchange 

It had been impossible to convince the banks of 
tlie couiitiy at laigc that they wcie not satis- 
factorily piotected by the 50 pel cent maigins, 
which, in many cases, they had exacted, and there 
weie few persons who weie willing to admit that 
a positive shrinkage of onc-hali could possibly 
take place in the general avoi age of the securities 
list This gieat confidence was partly suppoited 
by genuine jirosperity in industry, including the 
development of a much higher degiee of clliciency 
and a much laiger output oi goods pei man than 
m lormcr yeais, but it was also promoted by the 
same stock-jobbing methods that had been em- 
ployed in 1928 — ^the splitting-up of shares so as 
to issue a much gieatei nunibei in exchange for 
those previously held, the declaration of stock 
dividends on a laige scale, the actual payment of 
legular dividends in stock, and manipulation 
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designed to bi mg about artificial advances or to 
‘*peg" securitieH already issued at specified prices 

It IS probable that even these manipulative 
methods would not have been in any degree us 
successful had it not been lor the fact that, in 
addition to the maintenance of a fanly strong 
base of undeil>ing business, with suWaiitial 
prosperity on the jiait of niimcious blanches, 
forcigneiH, including many who had lieavily Imu* 
rowed in the Uiiiteil States duiing recent yeais, 
were induced to entei the speculative field and so 
to letiirn to this maikct foi the pui chase of secur- 
ities a gicut deal of money with which they 
could not veil well affoid to puit 

It was almost inexitable that as a lesult of the 
general speciilatne mama and the leal pius- 
peiity that existed hcie and theie, there should 
have been consideiable ovci production in certain 
directions Thus, foi example, the automobile 
tiude which had been leali^ing laigo pioiits, lie- 
came trenicndouslv o\ei piodiued, so that at the 
end of the >ear a sin plus of new cais said to be 
nioie than odO.OOO was on hand, while ciiormouH 
iiumbeis of used cais wcic also seeking sale In 
the oil industiy, where o\ ei production had 
thieatencd foi a iiuinbci of leais, conditions 
sleadih liccaiiie woise duiing the forepait of 
with the icsult that piodiiction (.ontiol 
methods wcie intiodiKcd and began giaduall^ to 
take eflect duiing the lattei jiait oi the twelve 
months This, howc\ei, did not jiievcnt the de- 
Mdopment of u \ciy huge surplus sUick in excc‘ss 
of what had pie\aile<l the yetii liefoic, while 
duiing the lalei weeks of the >ciir, the stock of 
gasoline on hand also gieath oxiecKlcd consuinp- 
1 ion 

111 loppei, wheie iigid methods of contiol of 
]iiodu(tion had been ap])licd about a >cai ladorc, 
prices weie foned up to 24 <ents a ]iound at the 
beginning oi Apiil, then tell back to IS cents, at 
which point tiic\ wcie “stabili/cd” during the 
leniaindci of the \eai, but only at the inist of a 
yen great increase in the stoik of unused cop- 
]ici y\liich was raoie than double (foi the icfiiied 
pKMluci) at the end of the ycai, what it was at 
the bcgiiiiiing Coppei shaies, wliidi had had a 
tieiiiendous advaiue beiotc the panic, lost xciy 
Hcveicly, iliopping in many cases to little moie 
than rd) ])ei (eiit ol then oiigiiial prucs 

The outstanding feature oi the publn utility 
maikct dining l{i2!) yyas the continuation of the 
meigei iiiovenicnt yvhicli caiiied fuithci the pioc- 
esH of icoigain/ing the industiy that y\as alieady 
begun the ycai betoic and iiicideiitally lesiilted 
111 tienieiidoiiK inilatioii oi \alucs, as conipaied 
with eaiiniigs oi dividends, oi eycii piosjicctH of 
future success 

NEyv 1 hbiii<h New issues during IdiJ) were 


were immensely oyerissued, and ussunied a dis- 
tinct place as a speeulatiye eleuieiit in the maikct 
Industrial stocks increased dining the ycai, as 
compaied with the preceding jeai, when they 
weie already veiy high, by 10 to 12 pci cent, 
financial stocks, by well toward 100 jiei cent, 
while there was a reduction of marked ehaiacter 
in the isuanee of public utility shaies Bond is- 
sues declined in piactically all blanches of busi- 
ness, although theie was an increase in the State 
and municipal field 

According to the coinpilatioiis of the Jomnal 
of Commerte (New ^ork), the new and lefiind- 
nig issues of 1920 classihed by type of issue and 
eoiiipariHl witli those foi 1!)28 aie as indicated ni 
the accompanying taiiiilation. 


SUMMARY OP NEW FINANCING 
(Prom Journal of Commeref, New FotJL] 


TOBKIUN 

Government and munici 
pal 

Bonds 

1929 

1928 

8178,816,161 

8764,043,000 

Corisirate 



Ronds 

251,000,000 

599,860,000 

StotkB 

1 1,50 1,847 

211,600,082 

Total 

281,501.847 

811,5.50,982 

Total foreign 

4b 1, 120,008 

1,576,49 1,082 

DOMESTIC 



State and municipal 
Bonds 

Railroad 

1,074,476,451 

023,941,316 

Bonds 

466 4 18,000 

440,115,000 

Storks 

62,221,620 

228„}88,84 t 

Total 

528,659,620 

• 668,503,843 

Public utility 



Bonds 

020,214.500 

1,157,577,125 

Stocks 

6 18 0 <0,226 

1,072,572,802 

Total 

1,550,1-14,726 

2,430,150,217 

Industrial 


Bondi 

579.098,700 

768 534,837 

Stocks 

1 998,365, 151 

1,542, 155,971 

Total 

2,578,304,051 

2,310,800,808 

Financial 



Bonds 

1 19 569,300 

202,557,890 

Stocks 

1,934,926,607 

908,771,14,3 

Total 

2,271,496,107 

1,201,329,0 11 

Farm loan 

Bonds 

Real estate 

4.3,025,000 


Bonds 

180 272 500 

527.895,000 

Stocks 

87,090,235 

11,194,500 

Total 

276,371,735 

5 19,080,500 

Domestic bonds, total 

3 560 960 651 

4,264,546,368 

Domestic stocks, total 

4,721, i41 0 10 

.1,853,283,349 

Total domestic 

88 291.512,690 

88,117,829,717 

Grand total 

86,754,832,608 

89,694„123.690 


PROPUBTlON or BfcrUNDIMO 

Foreign — 

Government and municipal 
Coriiorate 
Domestic — 

State and municipal 

Railroad 

Puhlit utility 

InduHtiial 

Financial 

Heal eatate 


New Capital 
162,641.101 
251,053,817 

1,060,170,451 

501,150,620 

1,378,780,546 

2,205,562,050 

2,247,75.5,107 

265,862,360 


Refvndina 

16.175.000 

33.450.000 

14.306.000 

27.500.000 
180 364,180 
372,801,101 

26.741.000 
10,500,375 


Total 

178,816.161 

284,50.3,847 

1,074,476 451 
528,650,620 
1,559,144,726 
2,578„364,051 
2,374 496,107 
276.371,7.15 


Total 


88,072,086,042 8681,846,656 85,754,832,608 


heavy, so far as stocks weic concerned, but Movement of (ioLO Duiing 1029 the moyc- 
showed a gieat falling off in the foreign field ment of gold into the United States yvhich had 
Particular expansion occuried in the field of in- vigorously set in at the close of the pieeediiig 
vestment tiusts and other financial stocks which year, was maintained up to the close of October 


Y-B— 29— 10 
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vvitli iho leHult that about $250,OUU,000 was im- lull gold redemption of her currency and thus 
])orted (net) The movement then turned, and tended to lose gold somewhat See Japan, under 
about $112,000,000 was exported duiing the re- Finance, for announcement of pioposed lifting of 
maiiider of the year This change was due directly gold embargo on Jan 1 1, 1030 
to the alteiations which attended the panic of Movements of gold between the United States 
October and was attended by a very great change and othei countiies lemained about normal while 
in the movement of international trade The Fed- the flow of ailvei to the Kasterii eoiintnea coii- 
eral Reserve statement for the year showed a de- tinned on a large scale, the lupid decline in the 
cided gam of gold over the year 1928, but com- value of silvei (measured in gold) during the 
paiative figures foi different dates during 1020 latter part ot the yeai, tending to make it 
indicated steady loss of this gold, so that at the profitable to ship actual bullion in settlement 
end ot the yeai the actual increase was not moie of debts Federal Reserve banks continued the 
than $300,000,000 piactice of eaiinaikiiig gold for the puipose ot 

JCspecially noteworthy were the ledistiibutions avoiding actual shipments but tlie utility of this 
ot gold among Fedeial Reserve banks, the Re- particulai method of dealing with the matter 
serve Bank of New York losing during the autumn was less and less favoiublv viewed and lost the 
about $300,000,000 The ingiess of gold duiing prestige that it had appeared likely to have 
the fust 10 months ot the year was piiiiiaiily A survey oi the movement of gold is furnished in 
due, it would seem, to the heavy pui chase of the accompanying table 
ANALYSIS OP CHANGES IN MONETARY GOLD STOCK 
(Fiom Federal Reserve Bulletin) 

[End-of-month baeu In miUione of doUais] 

Incteaee (-1-) ordeeteaee ( — ) dunny month 


Month 

Gold etock 


Through 

Through 

Through 

at end 


net gold 

earma thing 

doineetu 


of month 

Total 

import ot 
export 

operatione 

produetion, 
etc • 

102 7 — N ovember 

4,451 

— 89 7 

— 53 2 

- 40 0 

4- 3 5 

December 

4,379 

— 71 7 

— 67 4 

~ 8 5 

4-4 2 

Total ( 1 2 mob ) 


—112 7 

4 62 

—160 1 

-1-4 1 2 

1028 — January 

4,873 

— 60 

— 13 8 

-I- 5 5 

4-2 3 

February 

4,362 

— 11 2 

— 11 1 

4 2 9 

- 3 0 

March 

4,305 

— 57 6 

— 1)4 9 

4- 35 8 

-f- 1 5 

April 

May 

4,266 

— 38 7 

— 91 3 

-i- 45 7 

t 6 8 

4,160 

—105 7 

— 81 7 

- 26 5 

4-2 5 

June 

4,109 

— 510 

— 79 9 

+ 10 I 

- 1 2 

July 

4,111 

^ 14 

— 63 9 

i 60 9 

4 64 

August 

4,123 

4,125 

■f 10 3 

+ z 

4 5 9 

-+• 3 7 

September 

+ 21 

-f T 

— 1 3 

4-2 8 

October 

4.142 

-1-17 3 

t 1 J 3 

4 12 

-f 2 8 

November 

4,128 

— 14 0 

+ 67 

— 25 0 

-f- 4 1 

December 

4,141 

-f 13 2 

4 23 3 

- 15 7 

4- 56 

Total (12 mos ) 


—237 9 

—392 0 

-1-119 6 

+ 14 5 







1929 — .Tanuarv 

4,127 

— 14 4 

4- 47 1 

— 65 0 

4-3 5 

February 

4,153 

+ 26 4 

- 25 5 


4 09 

March 

4,1 8H 

•f 34 4 

-f 24 8 

+ 75 

1 2 1 

April 

4,260 

4- 72 4 

4-211 

-f 48 6 

4 07 

May 

4,301 

\ 40 6 

23 6 

1 16 1 

4- 0 9 

•Tune 

4,324 

f 23 4 

-- 30 2 

— 7 5 

-4-0 7 

July 

4,341 

-H 16 3 

4 34 7 

— 22 0 

4-3 6 

August 

4,360 

-f 18 9 

4-18 4 

— 1 0 

4- 1 5 

September 

4,372 

-f- 12 1 

4- 176 

— 6 6 

4- 1 1 

October 

4,386 

-t- 14 4 

■f 17 5 

— 4 5 

4-14 

November 

4,366 

— 19 8 

— 23 2 

4- 1 0 

4- 24 

December 

4,284 

— 82 3 

- 64 4 

— 22 0 

4 41 

Total (12 mos ) 


-fl42 4 

-fl76 1 

- 55 4 

4-22 7 







* For detailed explanation of this flgu 
tin for December, 1028, p 831 

re, whieh is 

derived from preceding (olumiib, 

see Federal Rebcrve Itnile 


securities which had been made in the Uiiiied Inteknation\i Baianc'E E\ port business went 
States by foreign speculative investors atti acted ahead rapidly during 1020, especially dining the 
by the sto( k-exchaiige movement, while the out- forepait of the twelve months, but the same 
flow' of gold 111 the latter part of the yeai was causes w'hich weie working tow’ard the break- 
fundamentally dictated by the withdiawal of down of the financial stiucturc, and among them 
capital on the part of foreigners paiticiiliiily, the fact that the high interest lates 

Other elements which tended to work in the at home had practically tut off foieigii borrowing 
same direction weie the reduction of the export m the United States, and had theieby prevented 
balance of the United States duiing the lattei Americans from financing the foieignei's pui- 
part of the yeai , while during the forepart heavy chases, weie vvoiking yiowei fully against the 
claims upon foieign countries had continued to further development oi American business As a 
accumulate as a result of tremendous sales of result, the months of October, Nov embei, and De- 
goods abroad Among those who diew most heav- cember showed gieat reductions in business, and 
ily on the United States for gold, the Rank of although for the yeai we exported merchandise 
Fiance coiitiiiued to be the outstanding element, worth $5,248,000,000, an inciease of $120,000,- 
while Aigentina, which had taken gold duiing 000 over the pieceding year, and imported only 
the year bcfoie, now lost it to the United States $4,400,000,000, leaving a net balance of $848,- 
and was eventually obliged to suspend payments 000,000 in our favor, the last three months of the 
in gold Japan, on the other hand, resumed the year had shown decided shrinkage, not merely as 
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FOREIGN TRADE 01* THE UNITED STATES. 1929 




Moi ehandvae 


Gold 



Sdvsr 


1029 

Exports 

Imports 

E rcesh 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess 

of 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess 

of 

January 

488,023 

368,897 

Exports 

119,126 

48,577 

1,378 

Imports 

47,199 

8,264 

8,260 

Exports 

4 

February 

441,751 

369,442 

72,309 

26,913 

1,425 

25,488 

6,595 

4,458 

2,137 

March 

489,849 

383,818 

106,031 

26,470 

1,635 

24,836 

7,814 

6,436 

1,379 

April 

May 

426,264 

410,666 

14,698 

24,687 

1,594 

23,093 

5,752 

3,967 

1,795 

386,013 

400,149 

-16,136 

24,098 

467 

23,631 

7,485 

4,602 

2,88.1 

June 

393,176 

363,403 

39,773 

80;762 

550 

30,212 

6,445 

5,022 

423 

July 

402,859 

352,981 

49,878 

35,626 

807 

34,718 

6,796 

4,723 

2,072 

August 

380,751 

309,358 

11,393 

19,271 

881 

18,390 

8,622 

7,345 

1,177 

September . . 

437,163 

351,304 

86,859 

18,781 

1,205 

17,676 

4,374 

4,111 

263 

flctober 

528, .322 

391,063 

187,259 

21,321 

3,806 

17,616 

7,314 

5,403 

1,911 

November 

442,311 

338,553 

311,000 

103,758 

7,123 

30,289 

-23,100 

8,678 

5,144 

3,534 

December 

434,000 

123,000 

8,121 

72,547 

— 64,426 

6,359 

4,477 

1,882 

Total 

¥5,248,483 

14,400,634 

$847,848 

$291,649 

$116,583 

$175,066 

$83,397 

$63,937 

$19,460 


pornpaied with thp earlier months of hut 

also as i-onijmred with the correspondni" months 
of a year eailiei In the areomiianviiig table, 
showing •the halaiiee of international puynients 
e«ni|nited ill 1929, foi the \eai 1928, is furnished 
the haekground foi these ehariges during the 12 
months of 1929 The following liguies also supply 
a HUivey of the expoi t-impoi t situation of the 
yeui 1 929 

Com MODI r\ Pbicfs The comparative stability 
of prices which hail been noticeable dining the 
>e.iis 1927 and 1928, continued dm mg the year 
1929, althouf*!! with a tendenev to lecession 
towaul the end ot the year This appaient stabil- 


ity was viewed b\ the moie ’ • i sell- 
ers of the situation as ben,, ■ ' _ due 

to the general credit inflation which prevented 
the decline of prices that would otherwise prob- 
ablv have followed upon the gieat inciease in the 
output of consumption goods which had been 
lendeied feasible as a lesiilt of the steady in- 
crease in indiistrial efhcienci during the previous 
few years Still theie was a good deal of fluctua- 
tion in indiiidiial commodities 
The prices ot agiieultuial pioducts w’ere af- 
fected in a rathei impoitant degree by two fac- 
tors — throughout the second half of the vear b\ 
the policy of the Farm llelief Board, which had 


ESTIMATED BALANCE OP INTERNATIONAL PAYJDSNTS OP THE UNITED STATES CALENDAR 
YEARS 1927 (REVISED) AND 1928 
[In tntUMiia of dolUtTa] 


Clatiaea of tnC«rnational transactwTui 

COMMODZin TRADB 

Merfhandibo exports and imports (as reported) 

Sliver 

Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign vessels 
Sliip rhandling, bhip repairs, and tonnage dues 
Sale of voHsels 

Uiirerordod parcel-post shipments 
Adjustments for differences in year end lags 
Other meichandise adjustments 

Total commodity trade (as adjusted) 

MIRCaiiliANXOUB INVISIBLE ITEMS 
Freight payments and receipts 
Oversea and Croat Lakes traffic 
Railway earnings on transit shipments 
Foreign inland freight on United States imports 
Tourist exiienditnreb 
Canada 

Mexican border 

Overseas (including West Indies) 

Ocean borne pabsengor traffic (by "substitution”) • 
Earnings of long-term piivate investmentb 
Received from American investments abroad 
Paid to foreign investors in the United States 
Earnings of shortterm interest and cummissions 
Collected from foreigners abroad 
Paid to foreigners abroad 
Immigrant remittances 

War debt receipts of United Stateh Treasury 
Interest 
Principal 

Other United States Government receipts, United States 
Qovernment pujments, and foreign representations 
here 

Missionary and charitable contributions, etc 
Motion picture roi allies 
Insuiance transactions 
Miscellaneous minor items 

Imports of Canadian electric power 

Foreign subscriptions to American press 
J*atentB and co])yright sales and royalties 
Aineru an i >1 * - .* abroad 

Cablegram- 'h • ■ ^'ii i >• and telephone services 

Total commodity and miscdlaneous items 


1027 (rertsed) 


1928 


Credits 

Debits 

Balance 

Credits 

Debits 

Balance 

4,865 

4 184 

-f 681 

5,129 

4,091 

+ 1,038 

76 

55 

■f 21 

87 

68 

+ 19 

60 

29 

+ IM 

50 

25 

+ 25 

45 

31 

+ 11 

45 

34 

+ 11 

4 

5 

— 1 

5 

1 


22 

22 


20 

20 


19 


+ 19 


55 

— 55 


179 

— 179 


201 

— 201 

5,091 

4,508 

+ 583 

5,334 

4,497 

+ 837 


125 

149 

- 24 

129 

1C7 

— 38 

15 

17 

— 22 

11 

40 

- 26 


20 

— 20 


20 

- 20 

83 

199 

- 110 

87 

232 

— 145 

6 

32 

- 26 

6 

32 

— 26 

74 

465 

— 391 

75 

518 

— 443 

89 


+ 89 

89 


+ 80 

743 


+ 743 

817 


+ 817 


203 

— 203 


252 

— 252 

57 


+ 57 

65 


+ 65 


78 

- 78 


107 

- 107 

35 

241 

— 206 

28 

217 

- 189 

160 


+ J60 

160 


+ 160 

46 


+ 46 

50 


+ 50 

57 

80 

- 29 

53 

110 

- 57 


49 

— 49 


52 

— 62 

75 

4 

-+ 71 

70 

6 

+ 64 

80 

70 

-1 10 

80 

70 

+ 10 


5 

r, 


3 

— 3 

5 

3 

-1 2 

5 

3 

+ 2 

15 

15 


15 

15 


2 

10 

— H 

J 

13 

- 10 

22 

18 

+ 4 

23 

19 

+ 4 

6,780 

0,192 

+ 588 

7,103 

6,373 

+ 730 
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ESTIMATED BALANCE OP INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES CALENDAR 
YEARS 1027 (REVISED) AND 1028— (Conttnvad) 

|/n miUionn of dollats] 


Clatneii of miematwnal (ianiiae6ion« 

1027 (reviaod) 
Vrrddo Debits Balance 

Oredita 

1928 

Debtto 

Balanee 

MOVEMKNT OF PRIVATE liONG-TBRM OAPITAIi 









New American inveatnientB abroad 









1 Foreign bOLuiitieB publicly offeied here (par 









value) ► 


1,637 


1,537 


1,483 

— 

1,483 

2 Deduct for “cBtimatod refunding to Americanb" 

236 

+ 

235 

237 


+ 

237 

>1 Deduct for American underwriters’ commiBBionb 

63 


+ 

63 

59 


+ 

59 

4 Deduct for HPCuritieH iHBued below par 

5 Add new “direct investments” abroad by Amen 

5G 


+ 

56 

63 


+ 

63 

cans 


257 

— 

257 


378 

— 

378 

G Add foreign Btocks and bonds bought from for- 









eigiiers in bmall lots •' 


166 

— 

166 


568 

— 

568 

Reductions of previous American investments abroad 









7 Bond ledeinption payments received from for- 








260 

eigners 

200 


+ 

200 

260 


+ 

8 Sinking fund payments received from foreigners 

104 


+ 

104 

101 



101 

9 Resale to foreigners of direct investments 

61 


+ 

51 

50 


+ 

60 

10 Foreign stofks and bonds resold to foreigneit,*^ 
New foreign investments in the United States 

308 



398 

442 



442 

1 1 Direct investments 

28 


+ 

28 

70 


+ 

70 

12 American stocks and bonds sold to foreigners 

861 


+ 

861 

1,634 


-1-1,634 

Reductions of previous foreign investmentb in the 








United States 

13 Redemption and sinking fund pavments to for 









eigners 

14 Purchase of Anieiican properties from foreigners 

15 Ament an fatocks and bonds bought back from 


70 


70 


70 


70 

foreignerb 


661 

— 

661 


1,153 

- 

1,163 

Total private, long-teim capital items 

1,996 

2,691 


696 « 

2,916 

J,652 

- 

7J6* 

MOVEMENT OF SHORT TERM CAPITAI, 









Net change in international banking accounts, as re 









veuled by questionnaire 






226 

- 

226 

1>URK OASH ITEMS 









(laid shipments 

201 

207 

— 

6 

661 

169 

-1- 

'192 

Changes in earmarked gold 

IFnited States paper currency 

18't 

21 

+ 

160 

68 

188 


120 

Total gold currency 

384 

2J0 

+ 

154 

629 

357 

+ 

272 

Grand total, all items 

9,160 

9,ll.t 

+ 

47 • 

10,648 

10,608 

+ 

40 < 


■ Largely a deduction from American tourint ex^nditures 

® Ibsued outside our balance-of payments area Usually American statistics of public offerings include those of 
all Territories and possessions, although Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska are parts of our customs area 

** One of four important items whose amounts are extremely uncertain It is supposahle that most of the net 
discrepancy in the entiie statement (arising fiom errors and omissions) results from errors in this group of 
Items Accordingly, the original estimates of these items were all altered according to a uniform ratio which 
would eliminate 60 per cent of the net discrepancy in the entire statement Before the items were thus altered, 
the net discrepancies for the years 1927 and 1928 were respectively + 118 and + 101 
^ Estimated net export of long-term private capital 

• Discrepancy, due to net errors and omissions Total errors and omissions would probably be much greater, 
since they tend to offset one another 


been oifranized iii duly, und during the last $31, at the lM>^inninfr cif 1920, was $20 50 at the 
quarter (if the year, hv the reflex effects of the close The geneial outlook in other ajfricultural 
jianic und business lecession, which exerted a products, howevei, t»as more favoiable In vaii- 
jiowetfiil efleet in many directions, and offset the ous blanches of the commodity field, puce coiitiol 
earlier - .i' I’l/ Farm Boaid effoit Wheat had, however, gained a strong footing Copper, 
(No 2 Ked) was rejioited at the close of 1929 foi example, was held flimh at 18 cents or higher 

us bringing appioximately .$] dliTCi in Chicago, (once iising to 24 cents) Restiictioii of the 

as eoinpaied ^VIth $1 ,'54% a year earli(*r Cotton jiroduction of oil led to a kind of incomplete 
XI as moie stable, but showed a geiierallv lower price contiol On the othei hand, iiibbei, which 
tondeiicx at the close of the >eai than 12 months had previously been Hub]ect to the eflects of the 
eailiei At the opening of the year 1929, Mid- restriction policy of foieigii countiies, enjoyed 
dling Upland ('otton had brought approximatelv for the hist time a leallv free market, and fell as 
20 .'>.’5 cents, while at the close of the year the pi ice low as l.’i to Ifl cents towaid the end of the year, 
was 17 30 cents C'ontioveisv about the cotton although in earlier months not far from 20 
situation and the method of fixing jirices in cents 

New Yoik, continued actix’e throughout the yeai, In spite of ail these changes, the index of whole- 
aiid lesulted in various investigations some of sale prices, was not miieli alteied, standing in 

which had not as yet been completed at the close .Tanuary at 97 2, and in November at 94 4, while 

of the yeai These, however, had produced no m December it was 94 2 

distinct consequences, and no changes in the gen- Foretqn Exchange General conditions in for- 
eial situation of business Unsatisfactory jiriwu eign exchange showed continuation of the more 
foi meats continued to be realized satisfactory position which had been assumed by 

Family beef, which had been $30 to $31 at the most currencies, during the preceding year 
beginning of 1929, was quoted at $27 to $29 at Striking alterations, except in a very few cases, 
the close, and mess pork, which had been $30 to were accordingly absent The most important 
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episodes of the year, affecting the value of for- 
eign currencies, were the suspension of gold ex- 
port and gold conversion in Argentina and the 
resumption of free gold exfiorts in Japan Rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United 
States were somewhat affected bv the flow of 
fuieigii capital into the New \oik market piior 
to the }ianic, and the sharp leturii which suc- 
ceeded the panic Exchanges, howevet, on tlie 
whole, followed the New York lutes of steiliiig 
The fuither withdiawal of gold by Frame did 
not produce any very great results, but the franc 
continued toleiably closely ])eg^ed (Canadian 
dollais sho'aed great weakness duiiiig the yeai, 
due to the belief of niaiiv that ufhcial obstacles 
wcic placed in the way of gold expoith Sharp 
fluctuations in pesetas occiiired, laigcly due to 
lack of confidence in the Spanish goveiiinient 
police, while the distuilmncc of collee prices in 
Miazil unsettled the uiilrcis quite scnouslv At 
the close of the yeai theie was nothing of gieat 
significance in sight, as a factor tending to 
( hangc the e\chang(> situation, except the possible 
policies of the new' International Bank The 
accoiiiiianyiiig table sets foith the cliaiigcs in sev- 
eral of the iiioic iiiipoitaiit cuiiciicies, the fust 
week 111 each niontli being selected as the basis 
of coinpaiison 


5% and later to 4% per cent. Call money fell to 4 
per cent in open market At the close of the 
year. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon made a 
reassuring review of the credit situation and 
suniinari/ed conditions as follows 

**A review of the poliry of the Federal RpHprre Board 
during the paat year showa that it has endeavored to 
guard agambt an undue extension of credit through 
sperulative channels and to conserve the rountry’s credit 
resources for the purpose of meeting future require- 
ments of industry and trade The gold that came into 
the country during the year ending June 30, 1929, was 
not added to member bank reserves and did not consti- 
tute the basis of expansion of the country’s credit struc- 
ture, but was used to liquidate reserve bank credit 
Chiefly as a result of the inflow of gold, total reserves 
of all reserve banks increased by more than $300,000,- 
000 during the year Since the banks’ total note and 
deposit liabihties showed relatively little growth, the 
resBive ratio for all banks tombined mtreased from 
68 per cent to 74 5 per cent and the volume of re- 
serves in excess of legal requirements increased by 
about $800,000,000 At the end of the period, therefore, 
the reserve banks weie in a stronger position than a 
year earlier, and were bitter prepared to meet any 
emergency demands that might arise, as well as to pro- 
vide the basis for meeting the increase in the country’s 
credit requirements growing out of vear-to year growth 
in the volume of industrial, commercial, and financial 
ac tivity 

ThcbC icuhsiiiiiig w'okIs wcic mif altogether 
accepted by the ]iublu um indicating a wholly 
satihfactoi y condition, ]iaituulaily when it waa 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN 1929 


irecA. endfd London Pant Italy Germany Holland 


.fail 

5 

Hxffh 

4 85)6 

Low 

4 85 

Jlxgh 

0391% 

Loir 

03901‘Hb 

ntffh 

0.524 

Low 

0523 

High 

2282 

Low 

2 179 

High 

4019 

Low 

4015 

Feb 

2 

4H5 

4 84lVi6 

0 191 

0390% 

0523% 

0523*16 

2,176% 

2373% 

4010 

4005% 

Mar 

2 

4 86% 

4 867/16 

4 85%fl 

0390% 

0390% 

05287% 

0523%e 

0528% 

2374 

2372% 

4006 

4005 

Aiir 

6 

4 85 

0391 

0390% 

0523% 

2372% 

2271 

4012 

4007 

Mav 

4 

4 867/ifl 

4 ssrie 

4 84.’%2 

OJOl 

0390% 

0524% 

0523% 

0523% 

2372 

2 169% 

40*22 

4020% 

June 

1 


(),i91frt6 0*1901%,, 

052.1% 

*2388% 

2 18 1% 

4021% 

4018 

July 

h 

4 841%b 

0391% 

0391 

0523% 

0523 

2884 

2381 

4016 

4014 

Aug 

1 

4 85% 

4 841.yifl 

4 86% 

0*192% 

03911 He 

0523% 

0523 

2385 

2 183% 

4012 

4007 

Bept 

7 

4 841V4b 

0J91% 

0391% 

0623% 

05227/6 

2281 

2380 

4008 

4006 

Oct 


4 

4 86% 

0.1927% 

0*192 

05237/6 

0523% 

2385 

2383 

4018% 

4014 

Nov 

2 

4 88 

4 87% 

0394% 

039,3% 

0524% 

0523% 

2391% 

2392 

4087% 

4035 

Dec 

7 

4 881/4 

4 87i1^r, 

0394% 

03937^ 

0523% 

2396 

2 19b 

2 194 

4038 

1025 

Range for l')29 

4 88% 

4 8417/,2 

0394% 

0190% 

0524% 

0522% 

2 197 

2361 

4029 

4004 


Moni-y Rates Monev intea nnderwent re\olii- 
tioiiRiv (hatiges dniiiig 11)29 At the openinf^of 
the vear nioiie\ waa scarce and high, and this con- 
dition w'BK lendered woise h\ the policy of the 
Kedeial Reserve Synteni in attempting to W’lth- 
diaw eiedit, followed hv un advance in its late 
to 9 jiei ciMit in \iigust Call monev flnetuated 
at high levelH, being fieqnentlv 10 iiei cent dur- 
ing the H]M ing and nnniniei The Federal Reserve 
Ibiaid. which had pievionnlv adopteil an attitude 
ot eompiiintive indiflferenee on the whole subieet 
began to show alarm eaih in the vear, and in- 
snod a neries of wainingn, to the banks, not to al- 
low their credit to become involved in HpiM-ula- 
tion 

Tile outgiowtli of tliiH Htate of tliiiign wan a 
tendeiiev on the pait of eitv banks to redui*e 
eoininitinentH and place theniHclven in a better 
protected Hituatioii, but eonntrv baiikn were not 
able to do anytliing of the kind, and it is prob- 
able that the warningH of the Reseive Board and 
of the RcHcive hanks ftightened the oidiiiarji 
hanker instead ot ineuleating nioie caution and 
wiMc handling of the general situation At all 
eveiitH, no success w’as obtained in lediieina the 
volume ol outstundiiig hank ciedit, and bic^eis’ 
loans continued to climb 

The panic which came on in the lattei pint of 
Oetobei led to great liquidation of hiokeis’ loans, 
and in order to alleviate the state of things, the 
Reserve Bank of New York, cut its lates first to 


noted that the lif|uidntion of liiokers’ loans had 
ineielv resulted in tiansferiing a eonsideiable 
pioportion of them to the hanks, so that at the 
close of the year the lianks were loaning as niueh 
on Hociirities as tliev liad been ]nst before the 
panic The only leal lediielion of outstanding 
eiedit had taken ]ilaee in the item of loans foi 
the aceoiint of “otheis,” which was probnblv re- 
diiewl bv $2,000,000,000 guiss Tow’ard the end 
of the year, the Fedeial Reseive hanks also 
adopted u very fiee arceptame hnv'ing poliev, at 
lates mound 4 ])er cent as a lesult of which thev' 
speedily emne to hold for aeeoiint ol themselves 
and of' foreign banks about $1,000,000,000, out 
of a total of $1 750,000,000, a leioid high figure 
for aeee]itanees issued in the Unted States See 
Bamvh axo Baxkim. 

Ill the investment held the tendeiiev to a bettei 
yield on lainds and piefeiied stocks eontiniicd to 
maintain itselt piettv vvell thioughont the >eui, 
and tended moi e and moi e sti ongly to giv e to the 
holder of fixed-iate seeiiiities, a moie satisfactory 
]M)8ition This ielHtionshi]> was somewhat changed 
after the ]ianu on account of the decline in the 
qiiotalioii of eomnion stocks, but by the end of 
tile >eai, (.onfideiiee bad not yet been suiriciently 
lestoied to induce piefeiied stoekholdei s ot 
iNiiid lioldeis to ]iait with then holdings, and to 
cuter the eommon-stoek field in luueh largei 
iiumlieis See also BUHiNERB Review, Pl'UMc 
Finamce. 
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FINE ABTS. See Painttng; Soulptubb, 
Art Exhibitions, Art Museums, Art Sales. 

FINLAND. An independent republic of Eu- 
rope, bounded on the cast by Russia, on the noiidi 
by the Arctic Ocean and Norway, on the west by 
Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia, and on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland Formerly a grand 
duchy of the Russian Empire, it was declared 
independent Dec C, 1917, and became a republic 
under the constitutional law of July 17, 1919 
Capital, nelsingfors. 

Area and Population The total area exclu- 
sive of water is 132,608 square miles, popula- 
tion, accoiding to the census of 1920, 3,364,807; 
estimated Dec 31, 1627, 3,582,000 In 1927 the 
ruial population was 2,962,000 The movement of 
])opulation in 1927 was Births, 75,611; deaths, 
51,727, marnages, 24,200, emigration, 6088 The 
principal towns with their populations in 1927 
were Helsiiigfois, 221,000, Abo, 63,000, Tam- 
nieifors, 53,000, and Viborg, 50,000 The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran religion is tliat of the hulk 
of the population, but freedom of worship is 
gi anted to all 

Education Primary instiuctioii is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 15 For 
elemental y education iii 1927, there were in the 
country 4670 elementary schools with 219,053 
pupils, 3081 lower elementary schools, with 70,- 
292 pupils, and 867 infant schools under the 
superintendence of the church with 96,035 pupils 
In the towns, there weie 1257 classes of higher 
elemental y schools with 38,261 pupils For sec- 
ondary education, there were 119 lyceums, lead- 
ing to university, 2363 teachers and 36,302 
pupils, 71 middle schools, with 6.)3 teachers and 
9552 pupils, eight training colleges foi ele- 
mentary-school teachers, with 112 teachers and 
1680 students, 6 training schools for infant- 
school teacliei s , and 53 high schools for the peo- 
ple, with 368 teachers and 2838 students There 
aie three univeisities — one at Helsinki, with 309 
teachers and 4032 students in 1927, and two at 
Turku, one Swedish, with 46 teachers and 200 
students, and one Finnish, with 26 teacheis and 
290 students There is also a great variety of 
agricultuial, horticultural, forestry, industrial, 
and other technical schools 

Production Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion of tlic people, although the area available 
for cultivation is comparatively small. In 1927, 
of the total ai ea of Finland, 5,338,000 acres were 
de\oted to crops, 2,953,000 to peimancnt mead- 
ows and pustule, 15,000 to oi chard trees and 
sliiubs and bushes, and 76,606,000 wore forests 
and uncultivated land Field ciops weie ad- 
vei scly affected by a cold spring and rainy 
autumn in 1928, the total value being estimated 
at about .*(>1 08,000,000, as against $133,000,000 
111 1927 'J'he ail cage and yield of the principal 
crops in 1928 weie as follows Wheat, 42,000 
acres, 879,000 bushels, lye, 573,000 and 10,940,- 
000, barlev, 268,000 and 5,889,000, oats, 1,112,- 
000 and 35,115,000, potatoes, 173,000 and 24)- 
195,000, flax, 14,000 acres, 2,646,000 pounds of 
fibie, hay (acreage nut available) 2,712,000 
nietiic tons In J927 there were 1,871,865 cat- 
tle, 417,723 swine, 1,368,173 sheep, 11,021 goats, 
and 395,968 horses In the same yeai, the pro- 
duction of butter was 49,207,000 pounds, and of 
cheese, 9,235,000 pounds 

The value of all manufactured products in 
1928 was 9 pel cent higher than in 1927, reach- 
ing a new peak of $340,000,000. In 1927, when 


the gross value of production was $312,001,000, 
3789 large manufacturing establishments em- 
ployed 159,141 workers and 548,217 horse power; 
the value of the materials used was $165,794,000 
The chief industries, ranking according to the 
value of output in 1927, were woodworking, 
paper, food, drink, textile, and machineiy manu- 
facturing, shipbuilding, leather, clay and stone 
working, and light and power produetion 

Finland's forested area, whiidi is exceeded in 
Europe only by that of Russia, is one of the 
chief economic assets In 1928 Finland was again 
the largest timber jiroducer in Europe, although 
a late snowfall, low prices, and a restriction of 
output, to stabilize the market, resulted in lower 
production than in the previous year. 

Commerce Imports in 1928 totaled $201,900,- 
000 and exports, $157,300,000, leaving a large 
im]iort surplus of $44,600,000, as contrasted with 
a virtually even balance of trade m 1927, when 
imports totaled $160,924,000 and exports, $159,- 

328.000 The increase in imports was attributed 
to the reduction of duty rates on coffee, sugai, 
wheat flom, and other articles of consumption, 
the poor harvest, and active building operations 
Leading imports were machinery, wheat flour, 
sugai, coffiT, rye, wool fabrics, automobiles, iron 
and steel products, and cotton. The chief exports 
weie lumber and wood products, butter, news- 
print, and hides and skins Impoits in 1929 weie 
valued at 6,995,100,000 maiks and expoits, at 

6.426.900.000 marks, leaving an unfavorable bal- 
ance of .568,200,000 marks (aliout $14,20.3,000) 

Finance Actual receipts in 1928 amounted to 
$114,300,000 and actual exiiciiditiireh, to $127,- 
000,000, leaving a deficit for the year of $12,700,- 
000 Of the revenues, $62,400,000 was Henved 
fiom taxation and monopolies, $14,200,000, 
from the income tax, and $34,700,000, from im- 
port duties Chief items of expeiidituie were 
Debt seivice, $27,300,000, defense, $14,200,000, 
education, $13,500,000, social service, .$2,j>00,- 
000 The budget foi 1929 estimated receipts at 
4,197,000,000 Finnish maiks (I maik equals 
$0 02.52) and expenditures at 3,.501 ,000,000 
marks 1’he budget for 1930 balanced at 4,595,- 

650.000 maiks ($115,810,000) The public debt 
on ,lan 1, 1929, totaled 2,640,000,000 Finnish 
marks, or $87,400,000, of which .$78,700,000 was 
external, including $8,712,000 due the United 
Htates Govei iiiiicnt The debt increased by $2,000,- 
000 111 1929 As a icsult of the economic crisis iii 
Finland during 1928 (attributed to overinvest- 
ment of capital in industiy, expansion of ciedit, 
and high money rates), the balance of 118,000,- 
000 Finnish maiks hold abroad, by the Finnish 
commercial banks in 1927, was changed in 1928 
to an indebtedness of 245,000,000 marks The le- 
discouiit late of the Bank of Finland was twice 
raised in 1928 in an effort to cheek speculation, 
reaching 7 per cent on November 15 

Communications The State Railways of Fin- 
land constitute the only important railway sys- 
tem in that couiitiy, theie being less than 200 
miles of private lines The length of the state 
railway lines at the end of 1928 totaled 2992 
miles, with 4013 miles of track Gioss receipts 
for 1928 totaled $22,475,000 Foi the five-year 
period, 1926-1930, the Diet passed a scheme 
of construction, which when completed would 
cover 840 kilometers of new railways During 
1929, 130 kilometeis, or 81 miles, of new line was 
completed. An extensive chain of lakes, con- 
nected with one another and with the Gulf of 
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Finland by canala, forms one of the principal 
means of communication. In 1026, 50,787 vessels 
and 13,318 timber rafts passed alon^ the canals 
The merchant marine in 1028 consisted of 354 
vessels with a capacity of 280,580 gross tons In 
the same year, there were 15,013 miles of high- 
way and (in 1922) 16,102 miles of secondary 
roads I’he telegraph system, whicli had 3504 
miles of line in 1926, and part of the telephone 
system are state owned In 1026 the state owned 
0066 miles of telephone wire, as compared with 
175,603 miles of privately owned wire in 1027 

Govebnmfnt. According to the constitutional 
law of July 17, 1010, Finland is a republic Ex- 
ecutive power IS vested in the President elected 
for SIX years by the votes of the citizens and m 
a ministry appointed by him but responsible to 
the Diet, legislative powei, in the Diet consisting 
of 200 members chosen by direct and proportional 
representative election, all eitizens who have 
I cached the age of 24 possessing the light to 
vote The composition of Parliament following 
the election of .July 1-2, 1020, was 60 Agiarians, 
.'lO Social -Democrats, 28 Union party rcpiesenta- 
tivcR, 23 Communists, 23 Swedish People’s party 
lejirc^cntatives, and 7 Progressives President of 
the Kepiiblic in 1920, Dr Lauri Relandcr, elected 
Feb 16, 1025 The Council of State, appointed 
on Dee 22, 1028, consisted of Dr Oskari Man- 
tere. Progressive party, Prime Minister, H J 
Procope, nonpartisan*. Foreign Minister, A 
Kotoiien, iioiipartisan. Justice, T M Kiviinaki, 
Intel 101 , A K Ca)aiuler, Defense, U Brander, 
Agiiculture, with K E Luma as his Assistant 
Mmihtei, II M J Pelandei, nonpartisan, Fi- 
nance, L Ingmaii, C’oulitioii, Education, J Cas- 
tien. Coalition, Comniunication , K Jarvineii, 
(’oalition, Coniinerce, and N A Manio, Social 
AlFaiis The paity of nonprogiessivcs only is 
gi\eii 

IIiKTOia The Mantere ministry which assumed 
oflicc Doe 22, 1028, soon found itself in dif- 
fleulties o\cr its lull to inereasc the salat les of 
state cnijiloyees Tlie cabinet was defeated on 
the question b,\ the combined Agraiiaiis and 
Socialists and Parliament was disohed Apiil 
10 b\ I’resideiit Beliimlei The eh'ction held on 
July 1-2 was inaiked by the complete defeat of 
the Mantel c ministij iiiul the une\pt*ete<l gams 
of the (’ommiinists and the newd^ oiganired Small 
Farmcis' part\ The Maiiterc' cabinet resigned 
August 3 hut rc'maiued in otiicc until the forma- 
tion of the iu*w cabinet, headed by M K Kallio, 
Agrarian, on August 16 TI J Pioeopc' lemained 
as Foreign Miiiistoi, the other members being A 
Lintiin, Intel loi ,1 Niukkaneii, Defense, T 
Reinikka, Finance, A Kukkonen, Education, 
M K Ellila Agiiculture, M J Lahdensuo, 
(kniiiniiniiations, M P Heikkiiien, Commerce, 
M .1 l^eppala. Social Allans (temporary) The 
• ' ' the new nnnistrv, as formulati‘d 

J 1* \. , includes the stiiiiul.ition of the 

economic life ot the countiy, vigilance against 
Coniniunist and other ladical activities, and 
stiiet eiiioi cement of the prohibition law 

Piohihition in Finland continued to luii iiiucli 
the same course as in the United States On 
August 21, it was lepoited that no less than 18 
“lum-iunniiig” vessels, most of them Ceriiiaii 
and Estonian, were hing oil the Finnish coast 
(*onvictions for violations of the liquor laws 
troni Jan 1 to Sept 30, 1020, totaled 7775, as 
compared with 6153 convictions during the 
same penod in 1928, 


The vigorous opposition of tlic Swedish cle- 
ment of the population to ellorts of Finnish Na- 
tionalists to weaken their position of linguistic, 
social, and educational equality in the country 
continued during 1020 and played a consider- 
able part in the July elections The Finns out- 
nunilier the Swedes nine to one, but Swedish re- 
mained the language of public intercourse in 
Finland until the lieginning of the present cen- 
tui^ The Swedes weie rewarded for their sup- 
port of the bourgeois parties in the war against 
the Communists iii 1017 and 1918 by having 
Swedish dcclaied a national language on an 
equal footing with Finnish in the constitution 
of 1010 Since then, the Swede-Finns have jeal- 
ously giiaided then prerogatives in and out of 
Parliament The two language groups have con- 
tinually quaiieled over place names, inscrip- 
tions on railway tickets and trucks, the per- 
centage of Swedish professors in the university, 
and like matters Politically, the Swedc-Finns 
have worked m cooperation with tlie Social 
Democrats in the past, but in 1920 it appeared 
that this alignment w'ould be broken up due to a 
difference of opinion between the two parties 
over the introduction of German technical ex- 
perts in connection with tlie development of 
extensive timber holdings in Finland by German 
capital 

A levival of Communist activities late in the 
year caused the Government to appeal to Par- 
liament for increased authority to suppress 
Communist propaganda through restrictions on 
the press and the light to hold meetings A wave 
of anti -Communistic feeling was leportcd sweep- 
ing the country in December and some fear of 
the establishment of a Fascist regime was ex- 
pressed by the Social Democrats 

FINLAY, Robfrt Bannatyne, Viscount of 
Nairn English pinst, died Mar 0, 1020, in 
Txnidon He was born July 11, 1842, the son of 
an Edinburgh physician He himself studied medi- 
cine, taking his degiee at the University of Edin- 
burgh lie turned to law, liowcver, and was called 
to tlie bar in 1867 Dining the years 188.5-92 and 
180.5-06, he was a member of Parliament for In- 
verness Burghs , sol icitoi -general ( 1 80,5-1 000 ) , 

. i’ (1000-06), member of Parlia- 
ment lion I ’^.11 ‘j’’ and St Andrews uni- 
versities ("•:" , 'id lord ehuncellor (1016- 

18) In 1016 he was laised In the pceiago as a 
liaroii, and in 1010 he was eioated the first Vis- 
eount of Nairn Loid Finlaj was apjiointed the 
British niembei of the Peimnneiit Court of Ar- 
bitration at Tlie Hague in 1020, and in 1021 was 
made a member of the Intel national Court of 
Justice established bv the League of Nations As- 
sembly 

FIRE INSTTRANCE See Tnkurance 

FIRE PROTECTION The aeeompanj iiig 
statistics indicate the eoiiliiiuing menace ot the 
Are hazard throughout the United States, and it 
was gratifying to leeoid that luntinued efforts 
were being made to aiouse the authorities and 
citizens of the largei cities to the seriousness ot 
this dangei 

According to the statistus of lire losses in the 
United States and Canada, compiled by the 
Journal uf Commnet (New' York), the* 1920 
total anioiinled to $332,426,000 or ajipioxi- 
matcly 10 per cent increase over the $301,267,566 
loss of 1028, wliicli it inav' lie said was the lowest 
figure repoitiHl wnec 1010 The Journal of Com- 
mme's fire loss statistics weie based on estimates 
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of fires involving a loss of $10,000 or over, with 
a pel centage added to cover Rinall and unreiKirted 
fire loHseH These figures were not so aceuiate as 
tlie statisties computed by the Actuarial Bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which hitherto had lieen published later in the 
yeai, and usually run about a third smaller They 
aie of interest as affording a basis of eompaiiHon 
ironi year to year and also from month to month 
During the year the National Board of Fiie 
Uiideiaiiieis aiiaiiged to secuie fiom its mem- 
bciH slioitly after the fust of each uioiitli the total 
of losses rcpoited during the jirevioiis month 
'J'hese figures when leceivcd are coinbiiied and a 
loading added, for losses on insured property and 
jiiopeity insuied iii mutual companies, recipro- 
cals, and 111 stock companies which are not mem- 
bers of the National Board 

The annual fire losses for the United States, 
as compiled from monthly statements secured by 
the National Boaid of Fire Underwnters fiom its 
members, iiiinibeiiiig apfiroxiinately 2.'»0 stock 
coinpanies, of the losses reported to them during 
the pi ev ions month aie iabiilatf^ heiewitli The 
losses so cuinjjiled aggregate for the United States 
alone aliout $9U,00O,U00 moie than the lusses for 
the United States and Canada, as compiled fiom 
the dailv leconls of The Journal of Commenr 
The National Boaid’s coinpilation of hre and 
lightning losses month by month for 1929 is as 
follows 


Januan' 

$44,713 825 

Fcliruary 

41,520,290 

March 

41,277,814 

Apiil 

36,845,795 

May 

32,129,408 

June 

3.3,605.663 

July 

31,985,49.4 

August 

30,446.893 

September 

29,249,355 

0( tober 

31,652,385 

November 

29,061.869 

Dei enibur 

39,726.3.)8 

Total 

$422,215,128 


Classified by States the hie losses fui the 
United States in 1928 aie given in the accompany- 
ing table fiom the National Board of Fire UiideV- 
wi itei s 


REPORTED FIRE LOSSES— 1928 ACTUARIAL BU 
REAU, NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER 
WRITERS 


Alabama 
ArkanbUb 
Arizona 
California 
('olnrado 
(’onnecticut 
Delawarp 
Dibtriit of Co- 
lumbia 
Florida 
Georsia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Joiva 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louibiuna 
Maine 
Maryland 
MaBsathusettb 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


95,018,250 

5,153,964 

1,250,067 

19,191,422 

2,128,967 

4,677,505 

346,685 

568,066 

5,760,643 

6,127,650 

1,223,376 

26,018,706 

9,162,604 

5,018,066 

5,814,344 

6,196,713 

7,666,351 

3,666,892 

6,186,973 

20,376,808 

13,498,649 

7,054,107 

5,135,013 

12,287,782 

2,451,831 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hamp 
New Jersey 
New Mex 
New York 
North Car 
North Dak. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penn 
R 1 

South Car 

South Dak 

Tenn 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Va 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


United States Total 


$3,078,2.14 

287,320 

2,309,508 

14,429,161 

797,24) 

46,096,581 

6,848,12) 

1,532,200 

19,807,916 

5,916,802 

3,805,934 

25.007,634 

2.511,645 

3,883,396 

1,428,841 

8,364,477 

18,087,207 

1,029,962 

1,064,919 

5,617,637 

6,592,812 

4,283,366 

7,609,312 

434,028 


$371,685,682 


STRICTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


Defe(‘tivp chimneys and flues 
Fireworks, firecrackers, etc 
Gab, natural and artificial 
Hot ashcb and coalb, open fires 
Ignition of hot grease, tar, 
wax, asphalt, etc 
V,,'. 1 . . . .1 ■ jr 

1* ■ 

Petroleum and its products 
Rubbish and litter 
Sparks on roofs 
Steam and hot w ater pipes 
Stuveb, furnaces, boilerh, and 
thoir pipes 


1028 1027 

$19,688,878 $19,523,904 
693,996 893,663 

2,561,934 3,100,828 

4,053,760 5,171,491 

2,109,209 1,699,208 

27,902,919 29,346,929 

4,909,768 3,578,701 

12,207,207 12,891,718 

2,939,182 1,035,454 

12, 032, .552 11,256,303 

407,319 184,931 

19,311.160 17,086,432 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


Misuse of electiicity 
Explosions 

ExiWHiire (inrluding confla 
grations) 

Sparkb from machinery 
Incendiarism 
I ■. 

I •< > known taubcs 
Sparks from combuhtion 
Spoiituncoub combust ion 


$14,905,816 $12,360,558 
1,147,631 4,725,857 

41,210,494 45.082,747 

3,478,454 5,812,466 

2,466,034 2,403,615 

7,708,530 9,084.630 

3,397,498 3,408,359 

4,401,368 4,121,148 

12,112,461 13,640,804 


UNKNOWN C\USES 


Unknown causes (probabiv 

iargily picventable) $170, 330,’114 $171,038,429 


An liiteiebtiiig cumpilation was made duiiiig 
the jear of fiu* losses on Ameiicaii farms elnssi- 
fied on the liasis of causes foi the >eui 1fis2K 
ranipuied with the ateingc foi a five-) ear peiiod 
Thib IS indicated m the aceompaii} mg table 

FIRE LOSSES ON AMERICAN FARMS 


8 neam 

Cawes 1028 1024-1028 


('himneyb, flues, cuiiolab, and 
stacks overheated or defei 


live 

Fireworks, firecrackers, bal 

$ 5,614,429 

$26,34 ),759 

lOOUK, cU 

20,595 

136,606 

Gas — natural and artificial 
Hot ashes and coiils — open 

76, )82 

308,964 

fires 

Hot grease, oil, tar, wav, us 

594,100 

3,437,671 

phalt. Ignition of 

99,071 

329,448 

V. • • k 

2.085,882 

10.4 )2,246 

11 .. . 

120,060 

531 16) 

Petroleum and its products 

1,502,097 

8,30.),502 

Rubbish and litter 

58,989 

240,165 

Hparkb on loofs 

3,246,302 

17,218,929 

Hteam and hot water pipes 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and 

3,887 

6,594 

pipes 

1,467,566 

7,814,804 

Electricity 

476,048 

1,806 341 

Explosions 

122,2 12 

703,617 

Exposure 

Friction, sparks of casiuiied 

1,235,996 

4,241,816 

by running iiin< Inner) 

27,501 

395,265 

Incendiarism 

Lightning — buildings rodded 

176,012 

975,623 

and not rodded 
Miscellaneous, (ause known 
but not classified 

Hparks arising from combus 

2,967,428 

17,727,780 

2,51,199 

1,477,494 

tion 

514,094 

1,901,361 

Spontaneous combustion 

1,285,196 

8,070,371 

Unknown 

12,108,75 ) 

65,710,800 

Totals 

$.).3, 545,61 9 $178,804,409 


Important work in the field of file piuteetion 
in the United States is earned on by various 
technical committees of the National Fiie Pio- 
tectioii Assuciatioii These eninmittees aie useful 
in Hueh fields as building eoiisti uetion and ie- 
strirtion of spread of fire m general, fiie detee- 
iion, extinction, and salvage, pievention of hie 
in general, special hazard piocesscs and oceupau- 
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cies, aviation and marine actiMties, safety to life 
and protection of records, and other fields. They 
are subdivided as occasion wan ants and are con- 
stantly studying the \aiious conditions and pre- 
paring reports which are of advantage to the in- 
dustries concerned, as well as to firc-protection 
woik in geneial 

One of the notable developments of the jear 
was the preparation and publication bv the city 
of Huston of the first complete niiinici]ia1 survey 
of lire hazards and file defense ever undertaken 
by ail American citv and piobably by aiiv eitv m 
the woild The technical side of tins' siirvcv, pub- 
lished under the title A Hi port on the PtoMem of 
Fvre Wastt and Ftre hittuianic Fates in tht City 
of Boston, by the Albert Russel Krskine Buieau 
of Harvard Univcisit>, Millei McClintock, Di- 
rectoi, was prcpaied bv Ibc field engineering de- 
paiimeiit of tlie National Kiie Protection Asso- 
ciation 

Tins liie-biizaid lepoii sought to furnish a 
compiebeiisixe tieatmeiil ot the fire pioblem of 
Huston, and as siinilai conditions weie ]iie\alent 
111 otliei Americun cities the diH'ument and the 
iiiothod of its jnepaiation natuiall^^ atti acted 
wide attention The chaptei headings, which illus- 
tiato the natuie of this study, weie as follows 

1 What there is to burn m Bobton 2 The effect of 
the buildinR code on Btructural conditiona 3 What is 
hurniug in Boston H 4 Fires in buildings & Othci fires 
and ularnib 6 A thirty year study of Boston's lire 
lohses — Loinjiarison of loRhe« yyith businesb conditions 
7 The fire deitartinent H Mutual aid among fire de 
partiiH nth of Greater Bohton U Water suppl), fire 
alaim traffai conditions, and salvage 10 Automatic 
Rjinnklers and othoi piivate fire protection 11 Investi 
gution of flies 12 Fiie prevention insiieetioii IJ A 
teehniial unalysih of the fire proveiitioii laws and regu 
lations goyeriiing Boston 14 Authority for itihiieetiuii 
work ll A I ec oiniiiencU <1 legal programme 16 Plan 
for a State w ide attack on the fire w aste 

Such 11 repent was of (oiisiderable iniciest nut 
only fioin the insuiuiKe point of view and the 
stud.v oi local file losses and insiiiaiKe lates, but 
also foi the vaiioiis impioveiiieiits that weie in- 
dicated and which applied with niuie oi less 
iiigeiic} 111 even Ameiicaii citv Although a re- 
pent ot this iiatiiie iidtiiiallv involved toiisidei- 
able cost on then eiigineeiing side, it was the 
ojnnion of those diiectl^v iiiterestisl that the;^ aie 
well woith the cost and elToit as tlK\> bung to 
respoiisilile goveinmeiits and uigaiii/atiuiis a de- 
siied and cunipiehensive studv 

Duiiiig the year the Nation.il File ITotectioii 
Association sjioiisoied a coiifcience on s]Hnitaiie- 
ous heating and ignition of ngiicultiiial and in- 
dustiial piodiicts, in coopeiatioii with the T S 
Departments of Agiicultuie and t’oinineue, which 
was held in the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, 
Nov 14-10, This led to the uigani/.nig ot 

a committee attei a senes of iiiteiesting repoits 
on leseuich in this field liad been piesented and 
the pioblem discussed tioni the staiidjioiiit of 
specific interest 

During the vear 1*12$) theie weie a considerable 
number of seiious files involving iiitrcK'cllulose 
films This hazaid bus been present and lealized 
foi a iiiimbei of yeais bv iiie iindeiwriteis, but 
the year undei leview witnessed the outbieak of 
seiious disasteiB from this cause The iiiifoitunate 
loss of life foi which motion-jiKtiiie oi othei 
film was resjioiiHible was headed by the seiious 
catastiophe iii the niotion-pictiiie tlieatie in 
Paisley, Hcotland, on DecenilKM 31 in which 72 or 
mote lives, mostly of cliildieii, were lost This 
disaster was stated to be due to inipropei ar- 


rangements for film protection, inadequate exits, 
and a resulting panic The National File Pro- 
tection Association and other fire-prevention au- 
thorities had for a number of years lecnmmended 
tlie use of safety measures in coniiection with 
nitrocellulose film w'hich was lealired to be an 
extra-ha/aidous material When it was not pos- 
sible completely to safeguard a nitrate film, a 
cellulose-acidate film was available as a sale 
sulmtitute so that with proper piecautions this 
hazard could be reduced to a minimum 

Another seiious file was. in the Pathe Sound 
Studio in New Yoik (’itv on Decembei 10, le- 
siilting 111 the loss of 10 lives This building was 
of fiie-iesistive construction with an ample num- 
ber of exits and (oiitained a stoied quantity of 
motion-pictuie lilm, which, however, did not con- 
tribute 111 any way to the loss of life Tnllamniable 
Hceneiy used in connection with a film piodiic- 
tion was lesponsible foi the rapid spiead ot the 
file The stage used for the “set" did not have the 
piotectioii lequiied fm an ordinal y theatic and 
suirered particnlaily bv the absence of automatic 
sprinklei piote<‘tion The loss of life w'as laigely 
111 or neai the dreshing iiMuns of the young men 
and among the men who iieiished in attempting 
to lesciie them 

Another lase in which highly flammable mate- 
iials contributed to the spiead of the flames was 
the Detroit “Studv Club" fire which oecuried on 
Septembei 20 The night I'lub was frequented by 
about 100 pel sons, of whom 22 lost then lives 
and 45 w'ere senously injured in attempting to 
escape The fire w'as believed to have been caused 
bv a lighted inaUli carelesslv tin own against a 
wall diajiery In addition, piopei file pievention 
piecautions, such as providing a rear exit and 
file escape, had not been taken 

The gieatest catastrophe of the vear was the 
fire at the Cleveland Clinii Foundation of Di 
Cl lie on May 15, caused by ceitain ignition of 
iiitHK'ellulose X-ray films The larger numbei of 
the 121 victims died fioiii the eflects of gases 
coiitaining caibon monoxide and nitiogeii pei- 
oxide, formed by the biirniiig films Thiee theo- 
ries weie advanced as to the oiigiii of the fiie 
(1) Decomposition of the films caused by rise in 
teni]>ei atui e bi ought alsiut bv an uncoveied 
steam line, (2) decomposition on account of the 
heat fioin an incundebceiit lamp iii fioiit ot the 
shelves on which the films vveic btoii*d, and (3) 
ignition of the films by a lighted inatdi oi cigai- 
ettc* stub dropped on oi near them The failuie 
of three of the lire doois to close jnopeily enabled 
the fumes to pass fioin the film loom into the 
stair and elevatoi shiiftb and thence to the iipjier 
floors of the building menacing the lives of in- 
mates and lescueis 

A file of unusual inteiesl was that in the exe- 
cutive office section of the W lute House in W ash- 
ingtoii on Decembei 24 This file, involving two 
houis active fighting by the Dibtnct of Columbia 
Fire Depaitnient, end'angeied priceless records, 
although actuallv the destruction was confined 
to mateiial easily leplaceable and of limited 
value The souice of the fiie was loeated in a wood 
stud against a fireplace, the cuustiuction of 
which was revealed as of faulty design Aitei a 
fire had been kindled iii this fireplace, the wood 
stud Ignited and after sinouldeiing foi seven al 
hours finally burned into the attic above, where it 
burst into flames The attic was buined out and 
considerable damage was done, the entile loof 
and attic floor lequiring rebuilding Numeious 
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deficiencies in the eonati iiction and protection 
of this building were recorded in the survey made 
following the fire 

nSKE, Haley An American insurance of- 
ficial, died suddenly in New York, Mar. 3, 1920 
Boin at New Brunswick, N J , Mar. 18, 1852, he 
was graduated fioin Rutgers College in 1871, re- 
ceiving the A M degree in 1874 After working on 
vaiiouB newspapcis, he studied law and in 1879 
was admitted to the bai In the first years of 
his practice, Mr Fiske became connected with the 
legal woik of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. When JnAii Roger liegeman assumed 
the presidency of the company in 1891, Mr Fiske 
was made thud \icc piesidciit In that capacity, 
he devoted his energies to increasing the impor- 
tance of the company’s ordinary insurance, which 
had 8uficr(‘d during an attempt to develop the in- 
dustrial side of the business, the success of his 
eiideavois did much to establish the finances of 
the company Mr Fiske also was influential in 
having a bill jiassed liy the New York Legislature 
which insuied to the policyholder certain rights 
in the management of the company About this 
time, the public was prejudiced against child 
insurance, and bills piohihiting the piacticc were 
pending in several States, in an addiess before 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts, which 
coiitc^mplated the passage of such a bill, Mr 
Fiske argued in favor of the practice, the bill 
was defeated and opjiosition subsequently dimin- 
ished At Mr Jlegeiiian’s death, 1919, Mr Fiske 
was made president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, at that time the largest finan- 
cial institution in the world In an effoit to 
further improve public health, he instituted sev- 
eial camfiaigns, such as ladio broadcasting of 
setting-up exercises, and sending tiained nurses 
to visit piivate homes, and undei his picsidency, 
the Motiopolitan (’oiiipany sujijiorted a number 
ol impiovcd housing piojects Mi Fiske^ who re- 
tained the position ut juesident until his death, 
was also a diiectoi of the Metiupolitan Lite in- 
siiiaiice Company, and of nunicrous other impor- 
tant films He was active in the woik oi the Prot- 
estant Fpiscopal Church, being one of the 
leadeis of the high-chuich wing lie was a tiustee 
of Rutgers, ut Nt Stephen’s College, and of the 
Cathedial of iSt John the Divine Rutgeis Um- 
versilv confeired on him the LL 1) degree in 1021 

FISK TTNIVEBSITY. A coeducational insti- 
tution for coloied people in Nashville, Tenn , 
founded in 1896 It consists of a liberal arts 
college, a music school, and a graduate depart- 
ment The total enrollment of 489 for the au- 
tumn of 1929 included 206 men and 283 women 
The total enrollment in the summer school of 
1929 was 172, including 54 men and 118 women 
The faculty iiumbeied 42, and there weie 44 ad- 
luinistiative oiliceis and assistants The pio- 
diictive endowment for 1928-29 was $1,065,232, 
and the total income was $251,059 The library 
contained approximately 24,000 volumes Thomas 
Elsa Jones, Ph D was president, Ambrose Cali- 
ver, AM, dean, and Jesse F Beals, tieasurcr. 

FIXED NITBOGEK See Febtlizebs 

FLAX. The flaxseed production in 1929 of 
eleven countries rcpoitiiig to the International 
Institute of Agiiculture, Rome, was estimated at 

35,154,000 bushels, which was 10 jier cent below 
the yield of 1928 and neaily 33 per cent below 
the average yield for the five years 1923-27. The 
Clops of some of the moie important producing 
countries weic estimated as follows India, 12,- 


880.000 bushels, Canada, 2,007,000; Lithuania, 

1.665.000 Poland in 1928 produced about 3,000,- 
000 bushels and the Soviet Republics, according 
to a preliminary estimate, 22,755,000 bushels 
Argentina, the leading flaxseed-growing country 
of the Southern Hemisphere, which produced 82,- 

810.000 bushels on 7,297,000 acres in the crop 
year 1928-29 reported an area of 7,090,000 acres 
tor the crop year 1029-30, and a prehnnnaiy 
estimate placed the yield at 55,627,000 bushels, 
a decrease of nearly nne-tliiid below the crop ot 
the pieceding season and the smallest yield since 
1924-25 Uiuguay, ranking next in South Amei- 
lea, yielded 2,284,000 bushels m 1928-29 

The U S. Depaitment of Agricultuie estimated 
the flaxseed crop of the United States in 1929 at 

16.838.000 bushels, compared with 10,928,000 
bushels in 1928 and a fite-year aveiagc of 23,243,- 
000 bushels The acienge hai vested was increased 
moie than 12 pei cent over the preceeding year 
but drought iii some States resulted in yields 
averaging onlj 5 6 bushels pel acie, as against 7 4 
bushels in 1928 Un the basis of average farm 
prices pel bushel on Decemliet 1 of $2 84 this yeai 
and $2 01 in 1928, the total value of the ciop was 
$47,871,000 and $40,098,000 for the two years, 
lesiieetivcly Of 10 States reporting flaxseed pio- 
ducium lu 1929, the yields ot the foui States pro- 
ducing ovei O.') per cent of the ciop were as fol- 
lows Nnith Dakota, 6,876,000 bushels, Minne- 
sota, 4,707,000 bushels. South Dakota, 3,758,000 
bushels, and Montana, 938,000 bushels The aver- 
age >ields in these States were 4 7, 9, 5 9, and 3 2 
bushels per acio, respectively Dining the fiscal 
yeai ended June 30, 1929, the United States ex- 
)>oited 279,000 tons of linsoed-oil enke, 900 tons 
of linsecd-oil cake meal, and 2,020,000 pounds ot 
linseed nil and imported 23,438,000 bushels of 
flaxseed and 6,677,000 pounds of linseed oil 

The estimated flax fibie pioduction ot 10 Eu- 
lopean countries, not including the Soviet Re- 
publics, us rcpoited by the Iiiteriiatiunal Insti- 
tute ot Agiiculture in Rome, was 291,482,000 
pounds, whiili was 12 6 per cent above the yield 
ot 1928 and 2 6 pci cent above the average tor 
the five ^cais 1922-27 The 1929 yields of the 
jiriiicipal libie-piodiicnig countries w'us eHtiinated 
as follows l^ithuHiiia, including hemp fibre, 79,- 

367.000 pounds, Belgium, 60,303,000, J^atvia, 
also including hemp libtc, 42,527,000, Nether- 
lands, 27,117,000, C/echoblovakia, 25,513,000, 
Estonia, 22,369,000, Austna, 17,505,000, and 
Noithein Ii eland 12,320,000 The Soviet Repub- 
lics, which piodiice the greater pait of the 
world’s supply, icjinited a yield of 763,000,000 
pounds in 1928 During the fiscal yeui ended 
June 30, 1929, the United States inqiurted 5000 
tons ut uiinmnufactiiied flux fibre About 2,200,- 
000 tons of flax straw aie pioduccd annually in 
the United States and efiurts were being put 
foith to find means of iitili/mg this mateiiul to 
good advantage indiistiially 

FLEMISH NATURALIST PARTY. See 
Belgium, under Jlistoty 

FLINT, Fbank Putnam An American lawyer 
and foiiner United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia, died Feb 11, 1929. He was born July 16, 
1862, in North Reading, Muss In 18b9 he was 
taken by his parents to San Francisco, Calif., 
wheie he attended the public schools He studied 
law and iii 1888 was admitted to the bar in Los 
Angeles and began piacticc there Ftom 1882 to 
1892, he was a clerk in the U S Marshal’s ot- 
tice, and assistant United States attorney m 
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1802-03. During 1803-95 he practiced law with 
Judge M T Allen From 1897 to 1001, he was 
United States district attorney for the southern 
distiict of California, and in 1905 he went to the 
United States Senate as a Kepublican from Cali- 
fornia In 1911 he resumed his law piactice with 
the firm of Flint & MacKay 

FLONZALEY QUABTET. Sec Music. 

FLOODS. All unusual combination of snow, 
frozen ground, ice, high temperatures, and ram, 
resulted in sudden and destiuctive overflows of 
the interior livers in Ohio during the latter part 
of Februaiy, with over $3,000,000 damage. Of 
these floods, the most outstanding was that of 
the Miami llivei , the rise was comparable with 
the one in 1898, leputed to have ^en next to 
the greatest Aliami flood on retold 

Heavy rains w'hieh fell duiing February 20-28 
brought the riveis in Oeoigia, Alabama, and 
northwest Florida to flood, and the torrential 
and almost unprecedented lainfalls of March 
13-15 on the alieady satuiatcd soil led to de- 
structive overflows The gioatest of these floods 
were those in the Choctawhatchec and the 
Conecuh-Eseambia systems of Alabama and Floi- 
ida, wheie the riveis have veiy small slopes and 
weie alieady bank full fiom earlier laiiis in Feb- 
ruary , the sti earns leaclied stages far beyond any 
previously lecoided, and the damage amounted 
to nearly $5,000,000 The floods in the other river 
systems involved weie losponsiblo lor about 
$3,500,000 damage Overflows also occuried m 
the Cumbcilaiid Kivei, and the tributaries of 
the Tenuesseo, with seveial million dollars dam- 
age, and 18 lives weie lost along the Emery 
River 

Due to heavy laiiis, seveie floods took place in 
ceiitial and eastern Texas during May, paiticu- 
laily along the Trinity and tlic Diazos livers and 
their tiihutaiies The total damage amounted to 
about $8,000,000 The highest stages suite 1879 
wcie leached in the Buflaio River and White Oak 
Bayou, and $1,000,000 damage was caused in 
iiouston iSoveial niillion doflais damage le- 
suited from uses in the upper Mississippi, lowei 
Missouii, and lower Arkansas basins in May 
Following heavy lainlalls over central Ixausas 
on July 8, 9, and 11, destructive uses occurred 
in the iiveis ot the legion, particularly along 
Cow Creek, the upper Little Arkansas Kivei, and 
the Cottonwood and uppei Neosho rivcis, the 
losses along Cow Creek alone amounted to 
$3,750,000 

A ti epical stoiui which crossed tlie extreme 
southeast United States lesultcd in two periods 
of paiticulai ly heavy rainfalls over this legion 
on September 20-27 and September 30-Uctober 1, 


LOSSES BY FLOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 
DUBINO THE GALENDAB YEAR 1029 


Dramaoe 

Reported 
Loeaee “ 

Lmce 

Atlantic . . ... 

$ 8,450,680 

11 

Gulf (except Mississippi River) 

l(j,87U,55(> 

0 

Mississippi (except Ohio River) 

16,111,851 

5 

Ohio . 

Great Lakes .... 

Pacific 

12,995,850 

171.000 

100.000 

d4 

Totel 

$51,699,937 

66 


In addition to the above, 20 lives wore lost and damage 
to an indeterminate amount (at least $100,000) re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from several heavy thunder- 
storms during July in the Middle West and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions, 

* Probably about 75% of actual 


and brought disastrous floods to Geoigia and the 
Carolinas. The most conspicuous of tliese was the 
double flood iii the Savannah River at and below 
\iigu-tn the central and lowei rivei i caching 
i:ii i 't'.i stages of record with great lapidity 
The losses in U, ,i ,ind South Carolina piob- 

ably exceeded - In the Altamaha Basin, 

the damage amounted to $500,000, and in the 
Santee Basin, to over $1,000,000. 

Except for the lower Mississippi flood dis- 
cussed below, the gieai number of oibei hoods 
that occuried iii the United States during 1929 
w'ere fur the must part either comparatively un- 
important oi of a more moderate and less wide- 
spread chaiactei, though in the uggiegatc they 
lesulted in laigc losses 

The Lower MibsjSHippi Flood oi< 1929 In 
height, duiation, and resultant damage, the 
fio(^ of 1929 in the lowei Mississippi Rivci 
ranks among the greatest Mississippi floods 
on record Tiie luwei river remained above flood 
stage for a longer time than ever befoie recorded 
except during the 1927 flood The loss aggregated 
$10,900,000. An impuitaut fcatuie of this flood 
was that the levees, though subjected to an un- 
usually long peiiod ot soaking and pressure, 
withstood the strain with only one crevasse 

The crests were unusually late, because the 
flood was in reality an upwardly progressive 
senes of thiee floods, uu one of which by itself 
would have been vciy severe The fust rise, 
brought about by w'uteis from the upper Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio eonibming at Cairo, raised 
the lower iivei to flood stage in tlie latter part 
of Maich , the last and greatest rise, due to water 
passing into the already full lower Mississippi 
from the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, and the 
Ohio, about May 20, brought the crest, the lower 
Mississippi continued iii flood into June. The 
area overflowed amounted to 1,830,550 acres, the 
greatest ovcillow and largest losses occurred in 
the Memphis and the Vicksburg districts 

The flood pioblem winch had been bi ought to 
the fore by the Veimoiit and the Mississippi 
eatastiupbes, euiitinucd In he a major ciigiiieer- 
mg pioblem during the yeai Nut only have 
there been impoitaiit fluods, apparently m un- 
precedented succession, in various aieas of the 
United States, but the Mississippi pioblem also 
continued to keep the flood question in the pub- 
lic eye 

MiBSiBSipPi Flood Control Teihaps the most 
important development dining the year in the 
Mississippi Floocl Control plans was tlie deci- 
sion handed down by Judge Jf C Dawkins in the 
U. S District Court at Mom oe, l^a , that flood- 
way lauds may nut be subjected to the risk of 
destructive flood dischaiges unless the owners are 
compensated for their loss It will be icmem- 
bered, as noted in the 1928 Year Book, that the 
chief item making up the great diflerenec in the 
estimated cost of these flood vvuiks, as figured 
by the Chief of Engiuecis of the Army aud by 
the Mississippi River Commission, lay iii the 
fact that the foimer had made no allowance 
tor compeiisatiun to the owners of land in the 
special emergency flood channels which the plan 
provided for. It was recognized that tlie land 
within these proposed cmeigency floodw’ays could 
be cultivated in most years, but that a flood 
might occur which would cause owners or opera- 
tors to suffer serious loss The decision stales 
that “when the Government departed from the 
policy of building levees and other public works 
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for the purpose of commerce and navigation 
alone and expressly entered the field of control- 
ling floods for the piotection and reclamation of 
private lands, then it became engaged in activ- 
ities which make it responsible for the invasion 
of jirivate rights ” 

While this decision was to be expected, it will 
naturally alter completely the economics of the 
floodiivay plan It is difficult to see how any other 
scheme than the enieigency flood way could be 
eismoinically developed, but the total cost of the 
project will now be inci eased by hundreds of 
inillionh, and it will probably prove economical 
to nariow the emergency floodways by levee con- 
struction and thus reduce the areas subject to 
flood damages It may also bring up ugaiii the 
matter of what share tlie States involved weio 
to pay in meeting the cost of this enotmotis 
project 

An amusing situation developed in connection 
with the Mississippi plan of flood protection by 
divcision, when Attoiney-Clencral Mitchell luled 
that the eiigineeiing featuies of the flood con- 
tiol plan aie not subject to leview oi change 
and that the appio\al by President (*oolidge of 
the leport of the special board on this project 
fixed the general features and charactei istics ot 
the plan Apparently, theietorc, the floodway 
pioblem will have to be solved and alternative 
plans, involving substitutes, aie out of the ques- 
tion 

Miami Flood Works. These notable flood works 
received their most scveie test since coustiuc- 
tion on Feliruary 25 and 20, when a high floml, 
which would have caused serious damage uudei 
the conditions which pievailed befoic the con- 
stiuction ol the woiks (1015-1922), was exjieii- 
enced Although the flood of 1929 was not as 
seveie us that of 191,3, which lesulted in the 
formation ot the Miami cunscivency distiict and 
the building ot the flood works, it is estimated 
to have equaled that of 1H98 At that time, the 
levees at Dayton, Ohio, weie almost topped and 
a coiisidci able portion of the citv iiiunduted In 
the Febiuaiy flood ot 1929, the peak leached a 
gauge height of only 1 4 4 feet, whei eas the previ- 
ous peak was about 22 feet 

Dallas, Tkxah A pioject undei coiisti uclioii 
will leclaiiii Moiiie 9940 aties of land in the vallej 
of the Tiinity liiver which, subject to ovcillow, 
has constituted a buiiicr between the city of 
Dallas on the cast bunk an<l Oak ClilT and West 
Dallas on the west bank Kapid business and in- 
diisti ml development is expected to follow this 
improvement as flooding has occuiied too fie- 
queiitly in these lowei lands to permit their 
jiiohtuble development, and the cit^ has been 
held bu(k to the higher lands back ol this uiea 
Flood watei s will be confined, by means of levees, 
within a main Ikaid channel some 7 miles long 
and 2000 to .3000 feet wide Some 20 miles of 
flood way levees aie lequiied, involving about 10,- 
500,000 million yards of embaiikiiiefit The cliaii- 
nel constiuction will lequiie about 2,000,000 
yaids of excavation A total of about .^13,000,000 
was to be expended 

Xlw Mexico In August, the Kio (jiande lose 
above its banks and inundated 30,000 acres Be- 
fore the damages could be repaired, another and 
greatei flood, September 22-20, occurred. Tins 
was said to have been the gieatest in 300 yeais 
of lecoid The valley for 52 miles in length and 
averaging a mile in width was covert with 
water which upon receding left a silt deposit of 


from 4 to 10 feet It was said the town of 
San Marcial was covered to a depth of 7 feet 
and would be abandoned Plans of the middle 
Rio Grande conservency district for flood con- 
trol weie held up by legal difficulties connected 
with a jiroposed bond issue. It was probable 
that alTected corjiorations and districts in this 
area might go ahead with flood protection rather 
than await the outcome of these legal difficulties 
as the flfxid menace was pressing 

Alabama A lainfall of lemaikably high inten- 
sity, 13 to 27 inches tailing in 24 hoiiis, following 
a prolonged wet season, lesulted in the woist 
floods on lecord in Noutliern Alabama March 14- 
15 One town, Elba, with a iiopulation of 1500, 
was piactically wiped out, highways totaling 135(1 
milcb w'ere damaged and the lailways in the area 
were hard hit 

New Orleans An unusual article appeared in 
the Evqmeerxnq ^ews-Jtecord (New York) of 
May 2 which called attention to the fact that the 
citv of New Oilcans runs a giave iisk of in- 
undation by (Suit stoini tides (.'omment tollowed 
iindei the caption “A (>ity is VVuined,” and it W'as 
advised to look to its “backyaid detenses quite 
as much us to those more spectaculai ones on 
the rivci trout " In the past, it had usually been 
necessaiv foi a cit;y to expeiience a disastious 
IUkxI liefoie public opinion could be moused to 
the ]u>int of providing flood piotection A new 
eia of planning fui the futiiiu was indicated in 
this iinpoitant warning 

FLORIDA. Population A State census was 
taken 111 192.") The lesult showed a total popu- 
lation oi 1,293,549, compaicd with 968,470 by 
the Fouiteeiith United States Census of 1920, 
an increase of 29.),079 in the five-year peiiod 
The estimated population of the State on liiily 
1, 1928, was 1,411,000 The capital is Talla- 
hassee 

AuRiriiLTUUK The tollowiiig table gives the 
acieagc, jnoduction, and value of the principal 
Clops in 1!128 and 1929 


Crop 

Jeat 

Aireaye 

Prod Bv 

Value 

Orangcb 

19JS 


9,500,000 •• 

$26,125,000 


1928 


15,000,000 « 

29,100,000 

(^rapefi uil 

1929 


6,500,000 “ 

19,825,000 


1928 


10,500,000 ■ 

18,900,000 

Corn 

1929 

625, UUU 

8,488,000 

7,172,000 


1926 

607,000 

7,891,000 

7,891,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

21,000 

2,711,000 

4,885,000 


1928 

81,000 

8,875,000 

5,812,000 

Swwt 





potatoes 

1929 

29,000 

190,000 

1,150,000 


1928 

28,000 

2,464,000 

2,834,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

12,800 

11,070,000 * 

8,454,000 


1928 

12,000 

9,216,000 <• 

2,682,000 

Cotton 

1929 

95,000 

29,000 « 

2,422,000 


1928 

95,000 

19,000 '■ 

1,700,000 

Haj 

1929 

90,000 

64,000 « 

1,116,000 


1928 

92,000 

67,000 >* 

1,261,000 

Peanuts 

1929 

208,000 

121,800,000 * 

4,263,000 


1928 

194,000 

111,550,000 » 

4,685,000 


• Boxes ^ Pounds. * Bales * Tons 


Mineral PbodiiCTIOn The leading State in the 
pnxliiction of phosphate rock, Florida jiiofited in 
1928 by an improvement in this industry In 1927 
the State produced about foui -fifths of the 
countiy’s total of this product, there weie pro- 
duced 2,637,420 long tuns, in value, .$8,646,162, 
in 1926, 2,708,207 tons, $8,68.3,508 The increase 
in annual stone production continued , the quan- 
tity piuduced in 1927 was 7,437,580 short tons, 
as against 6,78.5,430 for 1926, value of stone 
produced was lowei in 1927, however, being 
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$6,138,767, to $7,411,566 for 1026 The yearly 
output of clay products, $462,100 for 1027, was 
little changed Sand and gravel production was 
considerable in 1027, but decreased, especially in 
lalue Among the minor products, rircon was 
especially active, there being pnKluced, in 1927, 
3646 short tons, of the value of $364,600, in 1020 
1202 tons, in value $120,200 had lieen produce<l 
This product had risen steadily from a total of 
10 tons in 1022 The aggiegate mineral produc- 
tion of the State for 1027 was $18,005,061, foi 
1026, $10,700,522 

Trankpoktation The total nunibt>r of miles of 
lailiuad line undei operation on Jan. 1, 1020, was 
5738 07 Tlieie weie built, in 1020, 0 57 miles of 
additional fiist tiack 

Manup ACTrRRS According t<i the biennial 
Fedeial Census of ManufactuieH published bv 
the Depai tnieiit of Coniinercc in 1020 ami lelat- 
iiig to opeiations of 1027, theie were in the Htate, 
111 1027, 1012 niamifactiiiing establishments 

These employed 61,210 aage eanieis, whose wages 
fur the yeai totaled $56,671,574 Materials and 
supplies used in production cost $01,715,524 
Maim tactiii eel products attained the ceimbincd 
laliie of $218,700,1.52 

EinrrATKiN Tin* failure of the l>‘gislatuie to 
appiove the lecommendations of a lejKirt leii- 
dered b\ the State sdiool suivey eominisMon was 
attnbuted to a lack of a geiieial reali/ntion 

I the Slate oi the need of Statewide 

• III school matteis The sdunil popula- 
tion of the State was letkoiied accoidmg to the 
census of 1025, which gave if as 301,200 There 
were oni oiled in the pulilie schools, in 1028, 361.- 
357 pupils, of w'hoin 320,433 wcic in elemental^ 
and 40,024 in high -school guides Expenditui es 
foi ])ub1ie sduKil edueation in 1028 totaled $27,- 
124,001 The aieiage monthly salni> of publu 
sdiool teaeheis was .$12180 It Aaried gieath, 
being $178 liO foi white men teachers, $124 40 
foi w'liite women, .$80 for Negio men and .$63 80 
foi Negio women 

ClIAIIlTlES \M) CoWUht’TIOXS 'I’lic cciitial oi- 
gani/ation of the State dealing with m.ittcis 
affecting the (arc and cnstfsli of pci sons in 1020 
WHS the MohkI of Coininissioiicrs of State Insti 
tutions, (oiisistiiig of the Coicinor and six other 
of the chief State ollncrs Tiider (ontiol of this 
Board were file institutions the Floiida lii- 
diistriul Sdiool foi Boys, Marianna Floiida 
Indusliiul Sdiool foi Cii Is, Ocala , Florida Stale 
Hospital (foi the iiisaiic), Chattahoodiee, Floi- 
ida State Faiin (the State peiiitciitiuM ), Kai 
foul, Florida Farm Colon} (foi feehle-iiiiiided 
childieii), Oaiiiesiille 

Lkoislition The regnhii biennial session of 
the State la‘gis]atuie coniened on Apiil 2 It ad- 
|oui 110(1 on June 1, at the end of the 60-da\ teiin. 
hut, Coioinoi ('ailtoii unniediatelv suniinoned 
tile Legislatiiie into sncci'ssuc special sessnins 
on the gionnd that nuitteis of aiipiopi latioii, 
liinince, taxation, and education had not been set- 
tled, and eieiituall} the nieasuies that ho sought 
weie eiiueted Aiiiong the chief meusuies passed 
weie those lev>ing a senes of taxes A gasoline 
tax of (i cents a gallon was enacted with pio- 
vjsions apphmg two of e\en six cents so laised 
to the Ii(]uidation of load and hiidge indehtiHl- 
ness of tlie counties, totaling approximately 
$161,000,000, one and twu-thiids cents to the 
counties’ expenditui es for common schools, and 
onc-thitd of a cent to local road and bridge eon- 
stiuction A tax was placed also upon iietroleum 


pioduets stoied within the State An occupational 
lieenae tax, brought into being, was designed in 
pait for revenue and in part as a safeguaid to 
husinesH practice. It required among other things 
that a tax la* leiiod on all bankrupt, tire, wreck, 
and watei -damage sales of goods The oeenpu- 
tions siibjeetcd to license were lequired to pay 
$2.50 ill each county wheic then business W'as 
conducted. 

Bank laws were enacted to meet the situation 
])ruduced by the difficulties of e(*rtain of the 
flanks of the State Amendments of hank chaiteis 
weie foihidd<‘ii sale on the vote of at least thiee- 
foiirths of the stock and the appiuval of tlie (Jov- 
einor The niiniiiiiiin hank cajiital was laised to 
.$25,000, tiom $1.5,000, and to $.50,000, except on 
bpeiial approval of the com pti oiler, save in places 
of not over ,3000 Loans to any of the hank ]ier- 
Honnel m excess of 10 pci cent of an institution’s 
capital and sin plus wcie forbidden, seemed loans 
to otheis up to 25 pei e(>iit weie porniitted Bank 
and tiust company iniestmeiits weie limited 
Dividends weie liiiiitod to 10 pel cent and made 
eoiiditiqtnil on the transfer of one-teiitli of ])iotits 
to Hur]diis One-half of piofits thus tiansfened 
weie to lie invested in specified types of security 
and dejMisited witli the State I’leasuier, up to 
ail amount equal to that of the capital stock, for 
w'lthdrawal and use as the eoriiptroller might 
direct A new olliciul. the hank liqmdatni, was 
cicatixi chaigc'd with viindmg up banks of whudi 
the itnpaiicci cajutal could not ho made good by 
the assessment of stockholders 

It was made nnluwfiil to ship fioiii the State 
hetww*n .4iigiist .11 and Deu'mher 1 green citrus 
fimt, except tnngeuiies, unless heaiing eertili- 
late of iiispeetion and inalmitY Impiovement 
]irojeetH of drainage distnets w'cre made subject 
to the appioval of 60 pei cent of the property 
owneiH A leHoliiiion foi <i constitutional amend- 
ment to uuthoiue an issue of $.50,000,000 of 
State Isuids to stahili/e lountv finances were 
jitoposisl 

Foi.itK’ai. AM) Other Events With Hie dis- 
loveii that the Mediteriaiiean trnit fly liad 
gamed a hold in the citrus oiehaids of Flonda, 
tlieic follow (*(] (*ail\ in 1020 .i time of tiial foi 
the eitiUK-fiuit groweis of the Slate In April, 
the Fedeial Depai tnient of ' ” . organized 

a foiee nndei Dr ilnio N ■ , the State 

plant eoininissionei, to cheek the spread of the 
]>eht A Federal qnaiantme was maintained An 
aiea was desciihed, l.iigelv iii Oiange and loike 
eounties, in which all eitnis fruit was to he 
deslioyed, and stiict inspection was maintained 
in tlie'suiionndmg zone foi a distance of 0 miles 
from the infected legioii It was estimated in 
•Tilly tlint .14 pei cent of the land area of the 
State and some 72 pel eciit of the eiti iiH-hoaring 
tiees had tlien been included w'lthin the infected 
distnct The possible loss for the jear, in citrus 
flint and othei affected vegetation, was Tcckoned 
at alioiit .$(»0, 000,000, tins estimate exeluding the 
threatened depreciation of a capital investment 
of some .$300,000,000 in tlie infected aiea The 
situation had u had effeei on hanking within the 
State 

Kail} 111 Jill}, muiiv of tlie small hanks siis- 
pendcil, and on July 17 two of the laiger hanks 
of Tampa and some twelve smaller hanks, with 
aggregate de]H>sits of about $22,000,000 ceased 
payments The qiiai antiiie was somewdiat allevi- 
ate^ by a levision of its terms that went into 
effect on Scptcmhci 1 The Federal Farm Board 
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made on Auj^ist 8 its first loan, an advance of 
$300,000 to the Florida Citrus Exchange, in an 
effort to relieve the growers* difficulties 

A movement was started eaily in the year to 
induce the Federal Government to undertake a 
part of the cost of drainage work in the Ever- 
glades and received some support from General 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, USA. The city of 
T^ake Worth was enjoined by Federal court order 
on May 29 from expending the proceeds of pav- 
ing and sewer cortiQcatos in its possession, other- 
wise saved to pav interest on its municipal obli- 
gations in arrears The proiect for the purchase 
of the East Coast Canal by the Florida Inland 
Navigation District, a creation of the Legisla- 
ture of 1927, including 11 counties, and the trans- 
fer of the canal to the Federal Government, was 
advanced by the T^gislature’s act validating the 
issue of .$1,887,000 authorized in 1928 by the 
district, and by a decision of the State Supreme 
Court sustaining the act The city of Miami 
opened a municipal airport on January 8 The 
P'lorida cane-sugar industry was advanced by the 
enlargement of the sugar "mill of the Southern 
Sugar Company, at Clewiston, v-Si--..— . . ca- 
pacity to 4000 tons a day by the • ' ■ year, 

the mill’s previous capacity had been 1500 tons 
a day 

Offtokra Governor, Doyle E Carlton Secre- 
tary of State, W M Tgou (succeeding H Clay 
Crawford, deceased) , Attorney-General, Fred H 
Davis, Comptroller, Ernest Amos; State Treas- 
urer, W V Knott. State Superintendent of Piih- 
lic Instruction, W S Cawthon, Commissioner of 
Agricultuie, Nathan Mayo 

JuDTClAnY Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
Glenn Terrell, Associate Justices, W U Ellis, 
James B Whitfield, Armstead Brown, Rivers 
Buford, L W Strum 

FLORIDA, Univebsity of A State institu- 
tion of higher education for men in Gainesville, 
Fla, founded in 1905 In the autumn of 1929, 
the registration totaled 2148, distributed as fol- 
lows Arts and sciences, 517, commerce and 
journalism, 464; teachers, 310, engineering, 275, 
law, 231 , agriculture, 161; pharmacy, 52, archi- 
tecture and allied arts, 52, graduate, 80 The 
registration for the summer session of 1929 was 
1613 men and women The facult\ numbered 
151 (exclusive of student assistants and research 
men) The cost of operating and maintenance 
was .$2,330,270, the annual endowment was 
$315,488 The library contained 90,000 volumes 
A dormitory costing $150,000, an artillery unit, 
and a radio broadcasting station were completed 
in 1929 President, John .Tames Tigert, LLD 

FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion for the higher education of women in Talla- 
hassee, Fla , founded in 1905 The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was 1594, distributed as fol- 
lows Graduate school, 12, college of arts and 
sciences, 654, school of education and normal 
school, 710, school of home economics, 145, 
school of music, 73 The enrollment for the sum- 
mer session was 766 The faculty numbered 147 
members The income from endowment for the 
year was $6150, State appropriations amounted 
to $539,180 There were 30,578 volumes in the li- 
brary During 1929 a new gymnasium wBs 
erected and the library was enlarged so as to 
serye the needs of the college during a long pe- 
riod of expansion President, Edward Conradi, 
PhD. 

FLOTATION. See Metalluboy. 


FOCH, Marshal Febdihand French military 
leader. Generalissimo of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers in France during the World War, 
died in Pans, Mar 20, 1929 He was born on 
Oct. 2, 1851, at Tarbes in the Pyrenees, edu- 
cated at St Clement’s at Metz and L’Ecole Poly- 
technique, and commissioned in the Artillery in 
1873 In 1896 he was appointed piofessor at the 
Ecole Siiperieure de Giieric, later becoming di- 
rector of the school When the World War broke 
out m 1914, he was in command of the 20th 
Corps at Nancy, known ns the “Iron Division ” 
This position was followed by command of the 
9th Army, which ^ ’ itself at the Bat- 
tle of the Marne i ‘ ■ mrse of the battle, 

Foch sent to .Toffre the famous message 
oenfre cede cf ma droiie reculc Tout ra hicn 
•VattaqiAe** epitomizing his daring methods of 
warfare, his lefusal to admit defeat When, in 

1917, P^tnin was made commandcr-in -chief of 
the French Army, Foch succeeded him as chief 
of the staff In the same vear, also, he was ap- 

inted president of the Inter-Allied Executive 

ar Board established at Veisailles When the 
necessity for ,i unified command was felt early 
in 1918, at a conference at Doulleris, Foch was 
chosen, at the proposal of Lord Milner of England 
and with the aqiiicseence of Field Marshal Haig 
and General Pershing, Genei alissimo of the Allied 
and Associated Powers in France In August of 

1918, as c*omniander-in-cliief, he began the of- 
fensive that brought about the Armistice of No- 
\ember He agieed to an armistice instead of 
pushing on into Germany because he belieied that 
he had no right to shed one diop of blood after 
it was no longer necessary At the Peace Confer- 
ence of Versailles, he advocated the establishment 
of the French military frontier along the Rhine, 
believing that tlie League of Nations did not oiler 
France a sufficient guarantee In lecognition of hia 
service, France bestowed upon him the Grand- 
cioix de la I/*gion d’honnctii, the Medaille mili- 
taire, and the Cioi\ de guerre, made liim 
Mari'chal de France in 1918. and elected him to 
meiiibership in I’Acadernie Fiam^aise and 
I’Academie des Sciences England gave him the 
British Older of Merit, made him Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and Oxford gave him 
an honorary D C L Both England and Poland 
made him a field marshal From the United 
States, he received (he Medal for Distinguished 
Service, and when he visited that country in 1921, 
he was acclaimed with enthusiasm On his death. 
Prance accorded him a state funeral such as had 
been given previously onlv to Ij^on Gainbctta, 
Victor Hugo, President Carnot, Ijouis Pasteur, 
and President Faure in the history of the coun- 
try Foch’s military memoirs were left unfin- 
ished . hut in his previoiislv unpublished works, 
he had set forth his philosophy of warfaie, which 
in great part was foimed on the teaching of Na- 
poleon He wrote /jcs Prtnetpes dc fa Guerre 
(1903), De la Conduit e de la Guerre (1904); 
and iSloge de Napoleon (1912) Consult Foch 
Speaks, by Major Charles Bagnet (English 
tianslation, 1929) 

FOGG HUSEITEE. See Art Murettms 

FOLWELL, William Watts American edu- 
cator, died in Minneapolis, Minn , Sept 18, 1929 
He was born in Romulus, N Y , Feb 14, 1833, 
was graduated from Hobart College in 1857, and 
after teaching a year at Ovid Academy, N Y, 
returned to Hobart as professor of mathematics, 
1858-00. In 1860-61 he studied in Berlin, return- 
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ing to the United States to join the 50th New 
York Engineers, where he was promoted, during 
the course of the Civil War, from first lieutenant 
to major, and at the close of the war was breveted 
lieutenant-colonel After the war, from 1865 to 
1869, he was in business in Ohio, but in 1869, he 
became piofessor of mathematics at Kenvon Col- 
lege Tn the same year, he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Uiiiveisity of Minnesota, serving m 
that capacity until 1884, when he lesigned to 
devote himself exclusively to teaching political 
science In 1907 he retiied fiom active work in 
the Univeisity of Minnesota, becoming president 
eiiieiitus Piofessoi Folwell was the author of 
four volumes of Minnesota histoiy 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Food Tkices 
United Sftates The index numbei of wholesale 
puces of foods leported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U S Department of Laboi {Mo 
Labor Jtvv , \ol xxi\, p 216) was 101 2 for Oc- 
tobei, as compaied with 102.1 for Octols'r, 1928 
(1920 — 100 ) Among the piiiicipal food groups, 
meats were consideiably lower, 106 7 as com- 
pared with 110 4, iniik and daily pioducts 
sliglitiv lower, 100 2, as compared with 108 4, 
and all other foods combined higher, 95 8, as com- 
jmred w’lth 91 2 fot 1928 lhadstreeVs fooil index 
number bused on the wholesale juices per jiound 
of .T1 articles of food was $3 12 foi the week 
ended Decembei 28, as compaied with $3 20 for 
the week ended Dec 27, 1928 

The combined retail jirices of 12 at tides of 
food, ns leporti'd by Bureau of Lalair Statistics 
{Mo Jjahor 7ft c >ol 29 p 105), were 23 jier 
cent highei on Oct 15, 1929, than on Oct 15, 

1928 Increases of 1 per cent oi more w’cre showm 
in 12, and deei eases in 21 of the individual fotal 
items Navy beans weie 14, jiotatoes 73, and 
pi lines 23 jiei cent highoi , onions 1,1 and oranges 
;10 jiei cent lowei on Oct 15, 1929, than on Ott 
15, 1928 The eombiiied index numbet tor all of 
the articles included was 100 5, as comjiaied writh 
1,50 8 foi the jneceding year (1913 — 100) The 
diop in w holesale jii lees of meats was not lellectixl 
in the retail index nnnibeis which, on the coii- 
traiv, incieased fioin 188 9 in 1928 to 189 2 in 

1929 Daiiv piodncts deireased fiom 151 1 to 
149 3 and leieals from 105 9 to 103 5 

(HJirr VouuliuH The genciul tiend of letail 
food jirices throughout the woild may be seen 
fiom the accoinjiaiiMiig table compiled fiom data 
lefiotted in the Fcdetul Jfifccinc liuUrlin of De- 
cember, 1929 (p 808) The index nuiiibei s, which 
ha\e been constructed by the vaiious foreign 
statistical oflices, me based on the jirices of a 
nuinbei of ai tides of food w’eighted accoiding to 
dilTeieiit standards, but uriless otlieiwise noted 
lefeiable to the oiigiiial pre-war basis of 100 
Kngland alone showed a slight decieasc in retail 
foiMl prices and New Zealand no change All of the 
othei coiintiies listed showed incieases in retail 
focal Jirices ovei tlie corresjiondiiig jieriod in 
1928 

Food Sei ection and Kxpenuitl iii. In a eom- 
jmiison by Woodhouse {J PoUi Econ , vol 
.38, p .552) of the standards of living of a pro- 
fessional man's tamilv iii Wushiiigtoii, D (’ , 
in 1810-17 with that of a similai family in 
1920-27, as determinwl by household accounts 
kejit by both families, iiiteiestiiig facta weie 
brought out csmcerning changes in cTietary liabits 
which have taken plac^ in the jiast century The 
total exjieiiditiires for fcKid in the two families, 
which were practically the same si/e, were stiik- 


ingly similar, $916 for the 1816-17 and $914 for 
the 1926-27 familv The distribution of the total 
food budget for the«principal food groujis, how- 
evei, was quite dilTerent The 1810-17 family 
spent 36 3 per eent of the total for meat, jioultiy, 
and ftsh, 10 4 jier cent for milk and daiiy prod- 
ucts, and 10 0 jiei cent for flints . ' 

Cone^sponding figuic^s for the P*.*' 
weie 17 8, 34 1, ami 23 7 per cent, respective! v 

The main factors lesjionsible for these wide 
variations weie thought by Woodhouse to be the 
advance in scientific knowledge of diet and the 
impinvement in tiansjiortatioii and maiketing 
facilities which have taken jdace during the cen- 
tury. Applying the Sherman rules that, what- 
ever the mvel of exjKmditure, at least as much 
should be spent for milk and dairy products as 
for meats, poultiv, and fish and at least as much 
for fruits i*. 1 -./."I’h ,i- for meat, jioultry, 

and fish (Ml. » / „/ and Nu/nttow, .3d 

c‘d , j). .599), it will be a(‘en that the 1816-17 
figures fell fai shoit of and the 1926-27 figures 
were W'ell above, these stniidiirds 

These were jirofessional families living in a 
city A recent investigation bv McKay {Ohio 
Agr Expt fita Hut, 4.33) of food consumption 
and expenditures foi luial families in Ohio 
showed that 10 02 j>er cent of the total exjiendi- 
tiirc for food was for milk, cream, and cheese, 25 
per cent foi fruits and v( jilnbb mill 23.39 per 
cent foi meat, fish, and liii'i'i i v I In diets were 
thus above the standaid for flints and vegetables 
and only slightly below’ for nnlk and daily prod- 
ucts The diets df lUiih fm m families were found 
bv Blown {I'tah Igr Erpt flla But, 213) to 
lie above the standard for milk and dairy products 
and slightly ludow’ foi fiiiits and vegetables as 
calculated in terms of peiccniage distribution of 
total calories Haw lev (/ S Jhpt Agr Circ , 
89), fiom an aiiahhis of ii large number of 
dietmy rec*ords at institutions housing college 
students concluded Hint in tliesc iiibtitiitions 
milk and dairv products and fiuits and vcget.sbles 
jilaved too snial] a ji.irt iii the diet, bul llinl the 
diets jilanned by tiained dietitians were more 
neatly adequate in cvctv lespcct than those 
planned bv jieihons unti aim'd in food values 

No direct coinjiarison is possible for the coat 
of the diets in these vmious studies, since differ- 
ent jirice levc'ls wen' used In the Ohio studv, the 
estimated aveiage cost jior man jier day based 
on 1928 price indexes was 11 cents Tlavvlcy, us- 
ing 1920 juices, estimated the average cost of the 
food served to the college students in the various 
institutions studied to be from 40 to 45 cents 
j)er man jier dav 

The growth of the c’afcteiia system of feeding 
in institutions and elsewhere and the expansion 
of drug-store soda founlaiiih into lunch rooms 
has made the qiu'btion of food value received for 
iiioiiev sjient in such ixitiiig jilaces of importance 
to those' who me tnnig to live on a minimum al- 
lowance' Bc'nedict and Farr (A'cmj Hampshire 
Agr Expt Eta But , 242) have determined the 
energy value and protein content of a large niim- 
lier of individual foods and fool combinations 
legularl.v eaten in esillege cafeterias and res- 
taurants and at soda fountains and have e'al- 
ciliated their results in teims of servings and 
amount puichasablc foi 10 e’ents Their figures 
emphasise the w’lde variations in food value of 
different I'ombinations of equal cost and the 
high calotie value of many of the bctween-meal 
and soda-fountain foods Sandw iches, while vary- 
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mg WKlcly according to tlieir filling, averaged 
about 200 calories and fioin 5 to 10 grains of pro- 
tein for 10 eeiits Package flandwiohes eoiiMisting 
of crackers with \aiiouH flllfngs averaged about 
as many caloiies for !i cents as most of the 
regular sandwiches for 10 Half-pint servings of 
ice cream, generally sold for Ifi cents, fuinished 
about 500 calories and 7 grains of piotein, one 
pint of chocolate milk fioni 450 to 500 calories 
and fiom 14 to 15 grams of protein, and candies 
sucli as sol^ in 5-cent packages averaged about 
450 caloi les for 1 0 cents. 

The high calorie \aliie of 5-eent package 
sandwiches and candies should be kept m mind 
bv those interested in the proper diet for their 
childien oi in avoiding obesity for themselves 
The committee on nutritional ])rohIems of the 
Amciicaii Public Health Association in its 
annual report ( Iw ./. Pub Health, vol 19, p 
1205) called attention to the advertising claims 
made in behalf of a larger use of sweets as food 
not only for adults but even for childien llo- 
viewing brieflv the nutiitional siguihcunce of 
each of the diffoieiit types of food materials, they 
])ointed out that sugar contributes nothing of 
food value except as a source of caloiies and 
that consequently “the proper place of sugar in 
the food aupjilie's and eating habits of children 
IB not in sulIi concentrated forms as candy, nor 
in the indisci iniinate and excessive sweetening 
<if all kinds of foods, but rather as a preservative 
and flavor to facilitate the introduction into the 
child’s dietary of larger amounts of the fruit 
and the milk, the iinpoitance of which to child 
health has been increasingly emphasized with 
each year’s progiess in our knowledge of nutii- 
tion ” 

This caution against the excessive use of 
sweets might well be extended to adults, pai- 
ticiilarly fiom the standpoint of avoidance of 
obesity Adams (J Nutrition, vol 1, p .139) 
coiiipaied the weight with leference to age of 
(173 diabetic jiatients at the Ma>o Clinic with 
values from actuarial tables with the (xmclusion 
that 91 per cent of the patients were overweight 
befoie the onset of dialietes and that, as fai as 
could be judged by case lejiorts, in ovei half of 
the entire group the obesity was the lesiilt of 
overeating and thus preventable Kmerson and 
Manny [J Amer Med Assoc, vol 93, p 457) 
fiom medico-actuarial tables {ilotted the mortal- 
ity figuics for vaiiouH a.-t g'> ii; « against weight 
with the finding that .ibi.i, iiif age of 35 the 
mortality figiiie increased about 1 per cent for 
each pound above the optimum weight This 
should not be considered as an argument for the 
present fad of excessive weight n'diictioii tliiuiigh 
such means as the “■■'ilfii lii i but lailiei on 
model atioii in the use of foods which furnish 
nothing but calories and foi greater emphasis 
on the so-called protective foods such as eggs, 
milk, fruits, and vegetables In the opinion of 
Langstioth {J Am Med Assoc, vol 93, p 
1607) a diet containing a high percentage of non- 
protective foods conduces to early degenerative 
diseases such as hypertension, arteriosclerosis, 
arthritis, and ehionic gastiointestiiial disease, 
and conversely a diet containing a high jiei- 
eeutage of protective foods presumably is capable 
of modifying and of preventing such a condition. 

lNPA^T b>Ki)iN 0 — ^Thc importance of safe- 
health of the child through the 
. . ■ 1 . mother during pregnancy and lacta- 

tion received new emphasis from the demonstra- 


tion iKitli 111 laboiatniy ex[ieriments and clinical 
exjierience of the veiy laige lequiremcnts of the 
niothei for the vitamiii-B complex (vitamins B 
and G), if her milk is to be the sole souice of 
these vitamins for the breast-fed child Specific 
recommendations foi diet during ■ and 

lactation were made by Maey and • ■ ■ • {Am 

J Diseases Children, vol 37, p 379) and by 
West {Arch. Pedvairtes, vol 46, p 040) The diet 
recommended bv the lattei includes daily one 
law citrus fiiiit oi tomato, one law and two 
(‘ooked green vegetables, one quait of milk, and 
one tablespooiiful of wheat-geim siigai (Vita- 
vose) added to the milk or sininkred on the 
cereal 

The remainder of such a diet should consist 
of palatable foods such as cereals, eggs, meats, 
vegetables, and sim|)le desseits, with calves’ 
livei, kidneys, oi sweetbieads in place of meat 
at least once a w'eek Tt is said that many bi east- 
fed babies formeilv fretful and iriitable, with 
pool appetite and iinsHtisfaelor,\ giowth, liave 
done well attei the mothei has been given this 
vitamin-nch diet, showing that the breast milk 
has increased in quality and quaiititv If the 
results are not eiitiiely satisfactoiy, supplemen- 
tal y feedings aie given the babies of fiom Ms 
to 1M> o/ of the wheat-germ sugai or % 
sponniul of dried brewers* veast in a 20-oss 
foi mula 

In many hospitals some souice of the vitannn- 
B complex is now being used in the routine feed- 
ing of babies Bennett {J Am Med 4»aor,vol 
92, p 709) lepoited impiovement in ajipetite, 
cessation of fietfiilness and piompt iiicicase in 
weight in babies leceiving wheat-geini sugar in 
amounts varying fiom 1 to 4 level tablespoonfuls 
per day in simple dilutions of fiesh, boiled, or 
drM*d cow’s milk Bloxsoni {4m J JhkcastH Chil- 
dren, vol 37, p 1101) lepoited such improve- 
ment 111 babies leceiving supplements of breweis’ 
yeast daily that then stay in the hosjiital was 
consideiably shortened, as coinjiaied with that of 
babies not leceiving this supplement 

Mairiott and Schoenthal {Arch Pediatrics, 
vol 46, p 135) found evapoiaied milk in suit- 
able modifications to be especially satistaetoiy 
for piematiiic infants and lor those sutteiing 
from nutritional or gastrointestinal disoideis 
Biennemaii (.f Am Med Assor , vol 92, p 
304) attributed the success of both evapoiated 
milk and lactic-acid milk in infant feeding to 
the attenuation of the curd, as compated with 
fresh milk Ashton, S]>ringfield, and Martin 
{Ardi Pediattu’s, \o\ 40, p 75) lepoi ted success 
111 the use of dried whole milk iii place of fresh 
whole milk modifications in infant feeding 

Irradiated milk has come into extensive use 
on the continent of Eiiiope in the pieventioii 
and cure of rickets In England, Watson and 
Finley {Lancet, 1929, IT, p 704), as the lesult 
of an investigation of the theiapeiitic juojieities 
of irradiated fresh milk, stated as then opinion 
that “the cure of the disease is established more 
quickly, effectively, and economically by the use 
of irradiated milk than by various irradiated 
commeicial pi eparations ” Hess, a leading au- 
thoiity on iickets, consideis that irradiated 
fluid or diied milk is a promising pieveiitive 
measure, but that “it has been used for too 
short a time to warrant its being singled nut as 
the method of choice ’’ • 

Nutrition of Children The striking arrest 
in dental caries, noted in last yeai’s lepoit as 
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occurring in children under rigid dietary con- 
trol for diabetoH, waH also obtained by Boyd, 
Dram, and Nelson (Am J IHscasca Ch*ldten, 
vol. 38, p 721) ill several gioups of nondiabetic 
children One group received the low-caibohy- 
drnte, high-fat diet of the diabetic children, 
aiiotlicr, diets fiirnishnig carhohvdiates, protein, 
and fat in libel al ainoiints, and a third, diets 
high 111 carbohydrate and protein, and with ]>rac- 
tically no fat The dietaiy factois in coiiiinoii in 
all of the gioiiph were lilieial allowances of 
vitamins and minerals and at least a giam of pio- 
tem per ]>ound of body weight In all cases, den- 
tal canes was definitely checked Ho,vd and his 
associates were of tlie opinion that the aiiest 
of canes was due to the adequacy of tlie diet in 
all esHoiitial factors latlici than the limitation 
of the amount of any of th<‘ foods coninionly 
used “llowevei, the use ot any ooinpoiient in 
excessive aniouiilH may lead to the otnission fioiii 
tlie diet of otliei essential foods, and sucli'oinis- 
sion may lender the teeth siiseeptible to deca\ 
If extensile use of siigais and staiches is found 
associated uith chiich, it is piohably to he ex- 
plained on this huHis " 

The condition of the teeth of cliildieti thus 
appeals to he an impoiiaiit index of ntitntional 
status Davies (J Home Kron , \ol 21. p lOb), 
111 presenting suggestions foi cx.iliiaf iiiu data on 
dental conditions eiiipliasi/ed tiic f.ut that no 
one index ot hcalili cun Ik‘ used to the exdiisioii 
of others in iiulgiiig the iiutiitional stutiis of 
cliildieii, but auggcat(‘(l that when denial con- 
ditions aic bad the scaich lor the cause niai w'ell 
begin in a studv of the eoiiteiit of calcium and ol 
vitamins A and (1 in the diet 


Daniels and Heiinian (Am J Dutemes Ghitr 
dren, vol. 37, p. 1128) reported that in mule in- 
fants from 2 to 8 months of age, the relation be- 
tween creatinine excretion and body length 
apjieaicd to be a more accurate measuie of the 
child's ]jhysical development than the height- 
weight lelatiuiiship While fiili* it^i’ .» that many 
mme data w'ere needed to • 'ii "m -■ findings 
and to deteiinine the norms of ehildieii of dif- 
ferent age's, thev were hopeful that the estuhlish- 
tiient of such iioi ms might be uecomplished 
and “lead to a nioie latioiiul method of eval- 
uating and ti eating the so-called undernourished 
child ” 
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K Blunt and K Cowan, UlUa-Vtolet Light and 
VifamtA 1) (Chicago) , R Franzen, Physical 
ifeoKUreR of (Jiowth and Nutntion, Am Child 
Health Assoc (New York), E Hawley, “Nutii- 
tive Value and (‘ost of Food Seived to College 
Students,” /' ti Dept Agr Cue, 89 (Washing- 
ton) , A F Hess, Itiekets, Osteomalacia and 
Tetany ( Philadelphia ) , E V McCollum and N 
Simmoiidh, The Sewer Knoioledge of 'Nutrition 
(4th ed , New Yoik) , A F Puttee, Piactieal 
Dietetics with Referenee to Diet in Health and 
Disease (Mount Vernon. N Y ) , M S Rose. A 
Lahotaiory Handbook for Dieirties (3d ed , New 
iork) , M 8 Rose, Ftcding the Family (3d ed , 
New Yoik), 8 Jj Smith, “VitumiiiB iii Fond 
Alatmials,” r ti Dept Agt f’«c,84 (Washing- 
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INDKX NUMBER OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
[Pre-war lOO] 


Vnited 



fitatm 

Australia 

Auyfria 

Belgium • 

Bulgaita 

Canada " 

England 

^ France 

Tear and month 

(61 cUiet) 


(Ftenna) 





(Pans) 

1028, Sept 

155 

150 

120 

210 

2,682 

150 

156 

110 

1929, Sept 

168 

152 

122 

227 * 

2,789 * 

157 

154 

122 


Germany 

India 

Italy 

New 

Norway 

Biuma " 

ftmUh 

A' unf Zetland 

Tear and month 


(Bombay) 

(Milan) 

Zealand 



Africa 


1928, Sept 

153 

141 

140 

147 

104 

210 

115 

157 

1929, Sept 

l'i4 

140 

146 

147 

160 

230 * 

114 

155 

■ 1921 - 100 

* AiiffUhl 

1 5 First 

of month 

flgruip * 

April 15 





The use of Htandaid ^ieigbt-w eight tables for 
estimating the iiiitiitionul status of children le- 
eeived coiisideiahle ciiticism during the veai 
Tuiner (Aw? J Pub Healthy vol 19, p 909) 
pointed out various souices of on or in the use of 
such tables, with t^- ‘j ' ■■inclusion that 
they give average v ■!. . .i ' . ■ than noimul 
weight and that it is “unscientific and unfair to 
set avoiago weight as a goal foi all ehildreii” 
III his opinion, emphasis should he placed upon 
regiilai gams in weight rather than upon the 
child’s underweight status Fraii/eii (see Bibli- 
ography) y fi(»in a statistical studv of measure- 
ments of about 7000 jmblic-soliool children of 
the fifth and sixth grades concluded that the cor- 
1 elation of height and weight was not nearly as 
high as that of othei skeletal combinations with 
weight and reromiiieiidcd as the most accurate 
index of nutiitioiuil status for the ages lepre- 
seiited in his study “the aituul amount of sub- 
cutaneous tissue 'over the biceps niiniis the 
amount of siibciitaneous tissue ovei the biceps to 
be expectiKl from height, chest dimensions, width 
of hips and bisacromial width ” 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE Sec Veter- 

INARV MuiKINE 

FOOTBALL Tlie season of 1929 found many 
football elev^ens plaviiig ii biaiid of game far 
almve what had liepn shown the vear pievious 
Once again did football prove that it had the 
greatest hold on the affection of the sporting pub- 
lic of anv game Tlir meeting between two of the 
strongest teams — Notre Dame and Southern Cali- 
fornia — in ChiPHgo was witnessed by the largest 
ciowd in the history of the sport One hundred 
and tw'enty-thiee thnnsand jienple thionged the 
Soldieis’ Field and saw Notre Dame win, 13 to 12 

Some of the mote important teams that showed 
a distinct impiovcment in their play in 1929 
were Notic Dame, Thirdue, Pittsburgh, Ford- 
hnm, C!olgate, llarvatd, Vanderbilt, North Caro- 
lina, St Alary’s, Utah, Texas Christian, Western 
Maryland, and Biickiiell No real champion could 
lie selected although the Notre Dame cloven was 
generally lecognircd as the equal or supeiior of 
any other team The Kiiute Rockiie coached ag- 
gregation, the Purdue and Pittsburgh elevens 
were undefeated and untied in the regular season 
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and liad the best records in the matter of de- 
feating high-clasB op^position 

Approval of the Fumble Rule was withheld 
and there was much discussion and dissension 
concerning this statute which makes a ball which 
is fumbled and has touched the ground a dead 
ball This rule does away with all uncertainty 
when a man might win the game by picking up a 
fumble and running for a touchdown A develop- 
ment of the season was the expulsion of Iowa 
ITniversity by the Western Conference. The Big 
Ten convicted Iowa of making illegal arraiige- 
inents wiUi some of its best athletes, footliall 
-^• 1 ^- ii" them, and an aftermath of that 
1 ■ iH ( > ■! ! ;/ a .1 - an earnest desire by Iowa to make 
a change for the better The ethical standing of 
football and other sports at some ■ ■» - 
suffered a blow from the findings of ‘ • < •> ' 
Foundation report, published in November 

Some of the outstanding players of the season 
were Booth, Yale, quaiterback, Cagle, Army, 
halfback, Donchess, rittsburgh, end, Saunders, 
So California, quarterback , Caridco, Notre 
Dame, quarterback. Wood, Harvard, quarterback; 
Siano, Fordham, centre, Ticknor, Haivard, cen- 
tra, Marsters, Dartmouth, halfback, Banker, 
Tulane, fullliack, McKver, Tennessee, halfback, 
Welch, Purdue, fulback, Wakeman, Uornoll, 
tackle, Uansa, Pittsburgh, halfback, Nagurski, 
Minnesota, tackle. Cannon, Notre Dame, guard, 
liom, California, halfback, and Suhoonovci, 
Arkansas, end 

The scores of some important games follow* 

Stanford, Sl-Califorma, 6, Oabfornia, 15-Southern 
Oalifornia, 7 , Pittsburgh, Sdr-Camegie Tedh , 13 , Notro 
Dame, T-Aimy, 0 , Yalo, Si-Army, 1 , Illinois, 1 7- Army, 
7 , Fordham, 7-BoBton OoUegf - ■ cuse, 

0, Navy, 13-Dartmonth, b, ]ii ■<! " ■ • ,14, 

Daitmouth, dd-Harvard, 7, Yale, Ib-Dartmouth, 12, 
Fordham, 14-BacknelI, 0, Fordham, 26-New York Urn- 
versity, 0, Ororgia, 16-Yale, 0, Notre Dame, 26-GeoTgia 
Tech, 0, Detroit, Id-Oeorji^ptoun 1,3 

Yale, 13-Maryland, 1,(, llarxiiid, 14-Florida, 0, 
Lohigh, l.)-Ijafayotte, 12, Pennsylvania, 10-Iichigh, 7, 
Navy, 0-Goorgetown, 0, New York Univerbitv, 27— 
Georgia, IS , Notre Dame, 13— Southern California, 12 , 
Notre Dame, 14-Navv, 7, Notre Damp, 26-North'WPHtcm, 
f> , Oregon State, 14-Detroit, 7 , Pennsylvania, 20-Colum- 
biB, 0, Penn State, 19-FeniiBylvBnia, 7, Pennsylvania, 
7-Navy, 2, Pittsburgh, 20-Penn State, 7, Pittsburgh, 
12-Nebraska, 7 r’ . . i "i-Princeton, 7, Yale, 11- 
Prmceton, 0, ' ■ i i, I g, Purdue, H2-ludi- 

ana, 0, Santa Clara, 13-Stanford, 7, Tennesbee, ft- 
Kenlucky, b 

FOBD COLLECTION. See Art Sales 

FOBDHAH DNIVEBSITY. A Roman Gatli- 
olic institution for 1i g'.ri < liication, under the 
Society of Jesus at New York City, 

founded as St. John's College in 1841 It is 
the largest Roman Catholic educational institu- 
tion in the United States The enrollment for 
1920-30 totaled 0030 students, including 2748 
in the teachers* college and 760 in the graduate 
school, and a distribution among the other col- 
leges as follows Jjaw, 1318; pre-law, 632, col- 
lege, 1322, business administration, 225, phar- 
macy, 566, social service, 313, Irish studies, 
135, prepaiatory scliool, 603, the registration for 
the summer session of 1020 was 1417 There were 
376 faculty members The endowment fund on 
June 30, 1020, amounted to $141,200 There 
were 110,000 volumes in the library President, 
the Rev. William J Duane, S J , Fh.D. 

FOBEIGN EXCHANGE. Sec Financial Re- 
view. 

FOBEST FIBES. See Fobestby 

FOBESTBY. Feihaps the outstanding feature 
in American forestry during the year 1020 was 


the continued development of a saner attitude 
on the part of the people toward commercial 
enterprises A live-and-let-live attitude of mind 
became increasingly apparent, recognizing the 
fact that lumber producers have their own large 
problems, such as increased taxation and in- 
creased inaccessibility of the raw materials, etc 
Both parties, the conservationists on the one 
hand and the lumbermen on the other apiiarently 
realized that the careful study of problems and 
the development of broad, far-rcaching policies 
were better in tlie end than bitter controversy 
and unreasonable regulations 

The year 1920 was marked by a notable in- 
crease, especially in the eastcin part of the 
country, in the number and size of State-, county-, 
and town-owned foreats In addition to ipstheiic 
icusons, these foiests were often purchased with 
a Mew to increasing public leveiiues and pro- 
viding work foi local citi/eiis in the dull winter 
seasuS In seveial States, legislation was passed 
to encourage the purchase of foiest lands, in 
fact all signs indicated that ptxiple are becom- 
ing mure and more foiestry minded No longer is 
tlie forest considered as merely an aica of waste 
land hut rather as a source of valuable products 
and from the recicational viewpoint as a iieces- 
sarv adjunct to the public wclfaic The forest 
cxniseivationist is no longer looked upon as a 
dreamy idealist but lather as a far-sighted and 
patriotic citi/en 

Lumber Pbodi ction Despite the growth of the 
national population, there has been, according to 
the U R Forest Seivicc, a consistent decline in 
per-capita (unsumption of lumber in the Imited 
States fiom a nia\iiiiuin of 525 feet in lOOb to a 
niinimuin of 280 feel in 1027, the lust vear for 
which tigurcH arc available The deiline in pci- 
capita consumption accompanied a decline in 
total production, making caihcr foiccasis of ini 
pending shortage inuccuiate The If S Forest 
Service {Rrporl of the Forester for year ended 
June .30, 1020) estimates that the remnining 
stands of viigin timber in Califoima and in the 
iiorthwestcin States include appio\iniatol> 1,000,- 
000,000,000 board feet which, on the basis of the 
present output of 15,000,000,000 feet per yeai, 
would last over 60 years, even ji..'' *■ new 

growth Apparently and 

cry raised by conservationists in the past has 
been ill-founded The U Foicslci declaies that 
too rapid cutting, with consequent flooding of 
maikcts, is more of a problem at present than an 
n'r--».d'nT ortage In the rush to liquidate the 
v.i -1 ii'i! lu'i.'.. in order to meet cuirent expenses, 
the luinbei owners aie forced at times to sacii- 
fice much material which, though now unprofit- 
able, would in time be commercially valuable. 
That the lumbermen themselves fully appreciate 
the evils of the situation was evident in an appeal 
on the part of the directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association to the U S Con- 
gress for legislation looking to tlic control of 
production of lumber in the same manner pio- 
posed for coal, oil, and other natural resources 
The Fokbbt-fibe Problem As a result of long 
continued droughts in the Pacific Noithwcst, 1020 
had the unfavorable distinction of being one of 
the worst forest-fire years in lecent times In- 
formation released by the Forest Service on 
October 0 stated that a total of 842,000 acres had 
been burned over in the National Forests up to 
that time The immediate loss m timber in the 
Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire region 
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alone was rous^hly estimated at $3,000,000. The 
serious rdlo played lightning was indicated 
in a record of 230 lightning-caused fires in a 
single day, August 20, in the northern district 
alone Incendiarism was also a serious problem 
111 certain areas, there being 51 such fires in a 
single day in the Klamath National Forest in 
northern California The U. S Forester, Major 
R Y Stuart, in his above-mentioned annual re- 
port, pointed out the need of greater protection 
facilities, including more men, better equipment, 
and, above all, roads and trails enabling the fire 
fighters to rapidly reach the danger zones before 
the fires had gained full momentum 

A study by the Forest Service showed that in 
the four Western districts there was a total of 
17,757,331 acres (an area equal to one-half the 
State of Iowa) without roads and trails Ob- 
vioiislv, quick control is impossible under such 
conditions Reforestation becomes almost useless 
under conditions of inadequate fire protection. 
The Forester adds that ivith present resources, 
approximately 37 years will be required to de- 
velop a satisfaeton' road and trail system Means 
of c<immunication. such as telephone and radio, 
also aie sadlv deficient in many areas The pos- 
sibilities in adequate protection are shown in a 
Forest Service statement that fire losses in 1023 
on the protected (18 5 per cent of total forest area 
in the United States were less than onc-eighth of 
tliosc on the unprotected remainder 

The Nattonat. Forests According to the lfl20 
report of the U S Forester, the net area of the 
National Forests was 150,750.520 acres at the 
close of the fiscal year, .Tune 30, 1020, lepresent- 
ing a net gain during the year of 200,004 acres 
A elearei idea of the immense area of these prop- 
erties IS gained bv comparison with that of our 
largest state, Texas, which includes 107,934,720 
acres, less than 5 per cent more than the National 
Forests Indicative of the economic importance of 
the National Forests, the cash leeeipts from sale 
of timber, grazing piivilegos, etc, amounted to 
oier .iJfJ, 000,000 in the same peiiod Receipts from 
tinilier sales iiiercascd oier $783,000 above those 
till* pieced iiig year A total of 18,825 acres 
i^eie leplaiitcd with ^oung foiost stock, raised 
111 the National Forest iiurseiies, w'lth the ex- 
pectation of greatly expanding this activitv in 
the futuie so as to render productive the millions 
of acres of ciit-oier lands now yielding little or 
no laluaiile timber and, in many instances, sub- 
lect to destnictne eiosion Purchases of forest 
lands in the states east of the Mississippi were 
iiici eased, important iieecssions being made to 
tlie National Foiests in Fennsylvania, Georgia, 
and New ITampshire, in some instances with a 
MOW to better protection of water sheds of im- 
jiortant streams and in other cases the prcseiva- 
tion of scenic areas for the benefit of present 
and future generations 

State and Municipal Forebts Accoiding to 
the official record of the IT S Department of 
Agiiciilture of Apr 25, 1020, the total area of 
State forests was at that time 6,556,735 acres and 
of municipal and county forests 726,577 acres, 
presenting concrete evidence of the growing im- 
Iiortnnce of this phase of forestry New York 
State, With its large Adiiondaek and Catskill 
jmblic foicsis amended its laws to permit the pur- 
chase of new areas outside these forests Indiana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and Vermont 
authorized forest land purchases or the accept- 
ance of gifts of such properties Tax legislation 


was enacted by Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Maine, Idaho, Minnesota, and Oregon, making it 
easier for private owners to carry forest lands 
during the growing stage, thus encouraging re- 
forestation and the holding of forest crops until 
mature 

Research and Education No better sign of 
the improved public attitude toward sc*ientific 
forestry is needed than that of the very material 
progress along research and educational lines 
The regional forest expeiiment station pro- 
gramme begun by the U S Department of Agri- 
culture in 1021 and now well under way, with 
stations already established in most of the im- 
portant foiest areas, has lieeii a must notable 
undertaking and one that is already showing 
profitable retinns The equipment of each station 
with a well-balanced staff of technical workers is 
in process with the objective iii view of being aide 
to attack problems from all angles Concrete re- 
sults are already forthcoming and it is quite evi- 
dent that this systematic research plan is going 
to be a mighty factor in the advancement of 
forestry in the near future 

Forest economies received greater consideration 
in 1029 in the realization that the development of 
Boui*-' ‘ • land use must be founded 

on • ■ • I . and forces A nation-wide 

forest survey was undertaken bv the TJ S Forest 
Service to secure an accurate, detailed, and com- 
prehensive apjiraisal of the national resources at 
piesent and probable developments in the future 
Forest product investigations at the loboratories 
at Madison, Wisconsin, and in the field continued 
to yield important results, especially in the utili- 
zation of inferior tree species, of lower giades of 
lumbers, and in the piesenation of wood 

Research in private institutions also progressed 
favorably Yale University was the fortunate re- 
cipient of a fund of more than $200,000 donated 
l»y the well-known benef.aetor of foie‘<tr\, Charles 
Lathrop Pack, as a foundation for the advance- 
ment of applied forestry Oregon State College 
received a gift of 2400 acres of cut o\er forest 
land in Columbia County to be used in research 
and teaching At the University of California, a 
change was made in the eu'i nculura of the forest 
school, providing foi the degree of doctor in foi- 
estry 

A considci aide iiicie.isc in student enrollment 
in forestry schools throughout the country gave 
promise of an abundant trained personnel for the 
future The State School of Forestry at Mont 
Alto, Pa, Avas combined on June 15, *1929, with 
the forestry department at Pennsylvania State 
College as a step in strengthening and coordi- 
nating the forestry education work of the State 

Miscellaneoi'b. The seventh congress of the 
International Union of Foiest E\[ieiimcnt Sta- 
tions was held in Stockholm, Sweden, July 21-27, 
under the jnesidency of Heiiiik Ilesselmann, well- 
known head of the Swcdisli Forest Experiment 
Institute Among Americans attending were E 
N Muims, Joseph Kitticdge, Jr, and Alfred 
Stamm of the U S. Forest Service, and Professor 
James W Tourney of the Yale School of Forestry 
Important progress ivas made in providing for an 
international forestry ' 

William T Cox and D ■ , ' ^[atthews were 
employed by the Brazilian government to organ- 
ize a federal loiest service for the care of the im- 
mense forest areas of Brazil, approximating a 
billion acres in extent and containing vast quan- 
tities of valuable timber. 
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BinLiOGKAPHY x4iiiong tlip more notable pub- 
licationH in the field of foieHtiv which appeared 
during the yeai were 1 W Bailey and H A 
Spoehr, The Role of Research tn ‘ihe Develop- 
meni of Forest tp xn North America (New York, 
102fl) , I J Crail), “Some Aspects of Soil Mois- 
ture in the Forest,” Yale Forest Rthool 
Bulletin, No 25, 1929, S A Graham, Princi- 
ples of Foiest Entomology (New Yoik, 1929), 
li G Hawley, Tht Practice of Silviculture 
(2d ed. New Yoik, 1929), D F Holtnian, 
Wood Construction — Principles, Practice, De- 
tails (New Yoik, 1929) , and J. K Smith, Tree 
Crops. A Permanent Agriculture (New Yoik, 
1929) 

FOBESTS, National See Forestky 

FOBMO'SA 01 TAIWAN. An island belong- 
ing to ilapnii off the Chinese Pioviuce of Fukien, 
funnel ly lielonging to C'liina hut ceded to .lapaii. 
May 8, 1S95 Aiea, 13,889 squaie miles, exclud- 
ing tlie adjacent Hokoto oi Pescaduies Islands, 
whicli ha\e an aiea of 48 square miles The 
po]mlation in 1920 totaled 4,241,759, of whom 
3,923,752 weie natnes, 195,709, Japanese, 86,- 
733, ahorigmes, and 35,505, foreigners Tn the 
same ,\eai, there weie 183,300 biiths, 93,720 
deaths, and 40,778 ii.niiii^<- Capital, Taihokii, 
'Mitli a ])opulation oi 195,55<i in 1925 Other laige 
towns ate Taiman, Kagi, and Taiehii Tn 192(>-27 
there w'eie 132 jirimaiy schools for the instruc- 
tiuii of Japanese, with 780 teaeheis and 25,895 
])Upils, and foi the instiuetion of the natnes 
tlieie weie 529 schools with 5154 teachers and 
210 011 pu])ils 

Formosa piuduces in eoniiiieieial quantities 
nearly c\oiy tiopical, subtio]iical, and tempei- 
ate-/oiie pioduet The island supjdies all the 
world’s Oolong tea and produces iiearh all the 
world’s iiatuial (aniphui The sugar industr,\, 
howe\ei, is the most important The piodue- 
tion ot law Hiigai amounts to muie than 1,000,- 
000,000 puiinds aiiiniully The entiie output is 
shipped to tlajian, with the excejition of that used 
in local consumption and an iiifeiior giade 
shipped to China The pioduction of tea averages 
about 21,000,000 jiouiids annually, of which the 
United Stfites takes about 10,900,000 ]iounds The 
Aield of nee is o\ei 25,000,000 biisiiels Indigo, 
hemp, ])ineapple, giapefiuit, pajia^ia, sweet 
potatoes, ])eanuts, beans, ceieal, and lainie are 
also ini])ortant crops Gold, silver, and eopjier 
are niiiied in consideiable quantities, and coal 
and sulphur aie exported Some petroleum has 
been found The exports to foreign countiies iii 
1928 were valued at 3.1,895,088 yen and the ini- 
poits at 58,335,729 yen. Imports from .Japan in 
the same year totaled 132,318,204 ,>en and ex- 
ports to Japan, 21 4,.52 1,597 yen (1* yen equals 
$0 4984) 

The revenues and expenditures of Foi inosn have 
grown enormouslv undei Japanese rule and at 
the present time amount to alKiut 100,000,000 
veil annually The budget has never sliowii a 
detiiit Revenues and expendituies fur the fiscal 
year bcginiiiiig Aug 1, 1929, were estimated at 
126, 12.1, 881 jyen The principal cYpenditiiies are 
foi commuiiicatiuns and transportation, for the 
inanageiiicnt of the Guveriimeiit’s munu()olies, 
for toiestry, and for maintenance of vaiious ad- 
inirnstiative bureaus The island is under a guv- 
eriioi -gciiei al, who is supported by a well-organ- 
i/cd foiee of .Tapancse {lolice A frontier rone, 
marked for a considerable distance by charged 
barbed wire, is maintained to prevent raids by 


the as yet unsubdued aborigines The Governor- 
General in 1929 was Takep TCawamiira 
FOUGITA COLLECTION. See Art Sales 
FOUNDATIONS. With deep and difficult 
foundations almost a matter of eveiy-day lou- 
tine of modem eiigiiioenng consti uction, one 
would be led to believe Hint there was little op- 
portunity for invention oi impiovemcnt The 
degree of standardization and the complotc con- 
tiol which have been achieved in the pneumatic 
process, for example, is certainly extraordinary 
Hardly a year passes in which the limit recoid 
for pressure or depth in pneumatic w'ork is not 
touched — a limit which is set by human ability 
to withstand pneumatic pressiiie This year a 
pressure of 52 pounds pei square inch was i cached 
in the coiisti uction of the piers of the Vicks- 
buig Bridge (sec Bridges) In 1928 it was a 
budge in Maine Yet the development duiing the 
year undei review of a modification of the so- 
calli^d ••,• 1 II .'i I >1^11 4 process into an ingc'inous 
combimiiii i • pi i| dredging and cuffcidam con- 
struction shows clearly that evei\ new founda- 
tion piuject picsents its own piublcms and that 
theie IS still ample room fm the ingenious man 
ill miMlern consti uction 

Stuci. C'yiindkk Folindxiioxk \ novel and 
inteiestiiig foim of consti m tioii was used in 
founding the pieis foi two long highvvav budges 
eompletiHl in 1929 foi the Flonda State llighwav 
Di'paitmeut ovei aims of St Andiews Ibij on the 
(fiilf coast Some 50 steel cvlindeis of 16-foot 
diainetei, Vj inch thick, and leinfoiced evci,\ 5 
ft*et with angles, and two cvlindeis of .10 teet in 
diametei weie sunk in deep vvatei The (vlindeis 
weie shipped iii (|iiniter-HCHtion iiugs They >»eie 
riveted to toiin full circles and were loweied 
lietwceii tinilMU guide pile fi nines iioni special 
HUppoits elected over the piei locations Section 
b^ section was added as the 1 "Wiimil' |•'"UMessed 
until the tube rested on botti in I xi av.ii •■■n was 
then (dined on inside eucdi tube l>\ (Jainshcil 
bucket and lettmg until the tube sank to iiiial 
position J’lles weie then diiveii in the bottom, 
50 feet undei water, by means of an undei -watei 
steam jnle hamniei woiking fiom special le.ids 
Uoiuiete was (hqiosited aiound the jnles b\ 
tiemie tube so as to seal the bottom of the tubes 
and suffiLieiit in depth to couiitei bn lance external 
piesHUie The cvlindeis were then unvvatered, the 
projecting pile-tops cut off and the rest of the 
cylinders were concreted in the div Fach piei 
w'as loimed ot two of these evdindeis, the con- 
ciete shafts above vvatei being connected to- 
gethci with a concrete web wall with a lomiete 
cup ovei all 

Caihho\ A(’('inENTH A fatal accident o(( lined 
111 sulking the pneumatic (aisson foi J’lei 10 of 
ihe Coopei Kivei Budge under (onstiiution at 
(’hai lesion, iS C , on Dec 1,1928 Unfoitiinatelv , 
one of the guide piles, used iii holding the idisson 
111 position while it was being sunk, hud not bemi 
driven veitically but had deilected into the 
caisson aica This condition was unknown to tlie 
ctuiti actor and when the caisson was sunk, one 
edge was held up by this |)ile Air was jnit on in 
the working chamber of the caisson and excava- 
tion was under way when the caisson suddenly 
tilted about 15 degrees The woikmen all escapecl 
Latei, however, when the caisson had shown no 
further movement and while the true cause of the 
trouble had not yet been discovcied, exiavation 
was again started in the working chambei undei 
the high side of the caisson Anothei sudden list 
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of about 11 degrees additional occurred, and 
seven men were trapped under the caisson and 
killed The caisson was later refloated, the didi- 
culty remedied, and it was successfully sunk in 
position 

The sudden failuie of a welded connection be- 
tween the shaft and an uir look in a pneumatic 
caisson caused the loss of six lives on the Ha^- 
ensack River Bridge near .lersey City, N ,1 The 
caisson was being used in sinking a pier foi this 
Pennsylvania Railroad-State of New .Jersey high- 
way stiucture When the an pressnie faileil, the 
caisson suddenly settled or dropped, and the men 
were sniotheied in the iiver mud lielow 

See also aiticle on Briiigeh, undei Stsun fiaift 
I trksburg, Jjuke ('hamplatn, and PlougoKtel 
bridges 

FOUNDATIONS, Kducational See Univer- 

KITIES AND Corj.Fdl'S 

FOWLER, Ellan Tuokneycuoi-t (Mrs A 
Jj Eelkin) hlnglish novelist, died .lune, 1929, in 
Bournemouth, Uampshiie She first wrote short 
stones and poetry ( Verses t]rave and (lay, 1891 ; 
Xersth Wise or Otherwise, ISOii, Cupid's (lat- 
deti, 1897), but hei initial success was a novel, 
('oneeininq Isabel Carnaby (1898) Among hei 
inanv woiks aie A Doublt Thread (1899), The 
Fairinqdons (1900), Fuel of Fire (1902), The 
Wisdom of Folly (1910), Her Ladyship's Con- 
sciena, (191.3) , Beauty and Bands (1920) , Higns 
and Wonders (192b) 

FOWLS, Fowl IJiheasfs, etc See Livfstock, 
VETraiiNAUV MlalI('l^E 

FRANCE A re|niblic of western Kuiope, ly- 
ing between 42” 20' and .'ll” .V noith latitude and 
7® 4.V and 4” 4.'>' west longitude Capital, Pans 

Arii V AND PoiMiATiON The area befoie the 
Woild \Nar was 207.0.'>4 sqiiaie iiiiles, total area 
in 1928, 212,(1.59 square miles The additions ob- 
tained undei the i’eaiv Tieaty, and ooiiesjiond- 
iiig to Alsaee-Lon aiiie undei the (lei man Kin- 
jiiie, <*oiiipiise the new' departments of Bas-Rhin, 
J848 sqiiaie miles, llaui-Rhin, 13.14 square 
miles, and Moselle, 240.3 squaie miles Aicoid- 
ing to the (ensiis of 192(1, the population was 
40,74.1,811, but not including 178,.1.34 citizens 
conipiising the niilitaiy and naval forces and 
the Clews ot ineuhant ships abioad The esti- 
mated population in 1928 v^as 40,920,000, in 
1921 it was .19,209,.! 18 During the peiiod 1924- 
28, the aveiage niimbei of births was 7.18,804, 
and ot deaths, 090,2.17 In the same peiiod, 
loieign vvoikeis enteiing the lountiy outuuin- 
beied those wlio left by 420,0.12 The cities with 
a population ot ovei 200,000 at the census of 
1920 weie as follows Pans, 2,871,429, Mar- 
seilles, (>.12,19(), Jj}ons, .170,840, Boideaux, 2.10,- 
020, and Lille, 201,921 

Edccation Pi unary education is tiee and 
conipiilsoi^ between the ages of 0 and 13 Statis- 
tics foi 1920 27 showed 3090 public and private 
infant schools, with 393,(>.12 enrolled pupils, and 
80,183 public and private piimarv schools, with 
3,8.13,431 euiolled pupils In Novembei, 1920, 
theie weie 282 liighei elemental} schools for 
boys and 209 for girls The numbeis of pupils 
weie 37,900 laiys and 30,080 girls Secondary 
education is pAivided by lyc6es suj)|K)rted by the 
state, (ollegt'H supported by the communes, and 
free schools supported by individuals and as- 
sociations In November, 1927, tlieie weie 125 
lyc^es, with 74,492 pupils, and 237 communal 
colleges foi boys in Franee and Algeria, with 
39,004 students, and 205 secondary schools for 


girls, with 52,459 pupils Higher education is 
supplied by the state universities, special schools 
under the direction of the state, and vaiious 
private schools and faculties On .July 31, 1927, 
00,900 students were eiii oiled in the 17 univer- 
sities and professional schools, distributed as 
follows law, 17,12.1, medicine, 11,182, sciences, 
12,820, letters, 13,343, pharmacy, 3300, schools 
of medicine and phaimacy, 2944, theology, 2.15 

Other institutions dependent upon the Minis- 
try of Fiiblic Education include (’oll^ge de 
Fiance, MustMim of Natiiial History (which 
gives instriiction in the sciences) , l*iactical 
School of Highei Instiuction, with its seat at 
the Horlmnne, ollering courses in history, philol- 
and science, ficole des Beaux Arts, and 
various otheis Dependent upon the other minis- 
tries are various institutions of teclinical instruc- 
tion, including sc'hools of comineice, agriculture, 
mines, foiestiy, inilitai} and naval science, etc, 
and finall}, theie aie numerous teLhiiical schools 
of a lower grade dependent upon llie Ministry of 
Public Insti iictioii 

AORlcuiTiRb About 49 8 pel cent of the total 
land area of Fiance (.14.823,000 acres) was de- 
voted to Clops in 1927 Of the remaining area, 
28,1.18,000 acres weie used lor peimanent 
meadow and pastiiie, .1,790,000, for oichards 
and vine}ards, 2.1.841,000 weie covered by 
woods, and 11,31.1,000 weie waste and uncul- 
tivated land The aiea and production of the 
chief eiops in J927 and 1928 aie shown iii the 
accoiupaii} ing table tiom the Commerce ifor 
Book 

CROPS AREA AND PRODliCTION 


Production (thousands 



Area (thou 

of units — bushels except 


sands of at res) 

as indicated) 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Wheat 

1 

12,79 V 

276,126 

277,655 

Bye 

1,921 

1,949 

.1 1,957 

35,362 

Barley 

1,747 

1,817 

50,J28 

53,102 

Oats 

8,544 

8,572 

J4.1,2H2 

336,257 

Corn , 

8bl 

844 

20,721 

14,559 

Potatoes 

J,700 

3,(>19 

64 1,09 1 

400,240 

Bugar beets 

.590 

588 

6,002 “ 

5, 168 " 

Beet sugar 



850 " 

88 1 “ 

Grapevines 


1,417 

1,300,.199 » 

1,543,161 f 


“ Unit, metric ton '’Unit, gallon of wine 


The value of the piimi|).il < rops in 1927 was 
as follows Wlieat, ,1.4.39,000 000, rve, .1(411,000,- 
000, oats. .$200,000,000, bailey, .$.1.3,000,000, 
potatiH>s, $24.1,000,000, gi ape wines, $371,000,000 
Cultivation of olives, hay, t1u\, fodder beets, 
green foi age, and flints also is extensively piat- 
iicetl Crops weie only inn iii 1928 due to dry 
weathei and the iinsatistactoi v eonditiuii of the 
farineis gievv moie marked as j.rices continued 
to decline In 1929, howevei, the agiicultuial 
situation was lepoited impiovcsl, with the prices 
of foodstulls advancing and most of the ciops 
showing gcKxl vields Silk culture is earned on 
with assistance fioiii the govei nineiit in 24 de- 
partments ol Fiance, the total ]>roduction in 
1928 lieiiig 2,071,000 kilogi amines, valued at 52,- 
399,000 fiancs, ns conipaied with 3,(i5(>,000 kilo- 
grammes, valued at 71,728,000 francs in 1927 On 
.Ian 1, 1928. there weie 2,927,230 horses, 182,- 
720 mules, 2.19,800 asses, 14,940,900 eattle, 10,- 
093,120 sheep, 0,019,4.10 swine, and 1,405,050 
goats 

Mininu With the exception of coal, the total 
output of which diopped slightly in 1928, virtu- 
ally all of the other minerals produced in Fiance 
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showed ail incrpased production in 1028, as com- 
pared with 1927, as indicated in the accompany- 
ing table 

MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 
[Thousands of mstne totur] 


Goal and lignite 

Ooke (metallurgical) 

1987 
. 62,848 

1988 

52,428 

4,404 

4,044 

Briquets 

8,000 

4,068 

Iron ore 

45,672 

49,882 

Iron pyrites 

204 

202 

Potash (K 2 O content) 

872 

410 

Bauxite 

540 

598 

Pig iron 

0,298 

10,096 

Steel (ingots and castings) 

8,275 

9,384 

Iron and steel (finished products) 

5,102 


Ijower consumption and more severe foreign 
competition forced tlie coal mines to cut down 
their production, peisonnel, and accumulated 
stocks in 1928 Toward the end of the year, con- 
ditions iiupioved and in 1929 the situation of the 
leading coal companies became unusually favor- 
able, with prohts high and orders numcious Tron- 
ore extraction in 1928 exceeded the record 1927 
production by 8 per cent and exports inci eased 
in even greater ratio, going principally to Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Germany, and tlie Nether- 
lands Potash production reached a new peak 
in 1928 and the production of bromine, a com- 
paratively recent industry, was 50 ])cr cent 
gi eater than in the ]iic(‘cdiiig \car 

Manufactitbes. A- iiidi<>iucii in the accom- 
panying table from the Commerce Year Book, 
manufacturing industries on the whole had a 
favorable year in 1928, the output of most im- 
portant manufactures showing considerable 
gains over 1927 and 1926 In the iron and steel 
industry, production was greater, domestic con- 
sumption larger, and prices remunerative, al- 
though exports deci eased slightly and produc- 
tion costs were higher The shipyards weie only 
slightly more active than in 1927, few new ves- 
sels being produced despite a goveinmcnt sub- 
vention to ship companies of 1,00U,00P,000 fiaucs, 
to be distributed in five annual installments 
Metal-working industries and automobile fac- 
toiies made fair profits, cotton- and wool-textile 


cent for men and 8 Mr cent for women in 1928. 

OoMMEBCE The value of exports continued the 
tendency of the previous two years and declined 
by more than 6 per cent in 1928, while tne value 
of imports increased by less than 1 i>er cent Im- 
ports for consumption were valued at 53,448,- 
000,000 francs ($2,095,000,000) in 1928, as 
compared with 53,050,000,000 francs ($2,080,000,- 
000) in 1927. Domestic exports were valued at 

51.347.000. 000 francs ($2,013,000,00) in 1928 and 

54.925.000. 000 francs ($2,153,000,000) in 1927 
Comparison of 1928 trade figures with former 
years is matei lally affected by the exclusion from 
1028 statistics of pearls and precious stones im- 
ported on consignment and leturned when not 
sold. France’s heavy ’^invisible” balance of trade, 
resulting from expenditures by ^ousands of for- 
eign tourists, was variously estimated by French 
authorities at from 9,000,000,000 francs ($353,- 
000,000) to 10,000,000,000 francs in 1928. The 
expenditures of American tourists m that year 
were estimated $200,000,000 In 1929 there was a 
decrease of about $40,000,000 in American-tour- 
ists’ expenditures and the amount spent by other 
foreigneiB m France declined in about the same 
ratio. In the same year, the unfavorable visible 
balance of trade was 8,212,000,000 francs, as 
against 2,000,000,000 fiancs in 1928 The figuies 
for 1929 weie. Imports, 58,284,624,000 fiancs 
($2,331,384,000), exports, 50,072,348,000 francs 
($2,002,893,000) 

Wheat imports in 1928 were about half those 
of 1927, pui chases of manufactured articles in- 
creased about 30 per cent, and raw materials 
imported remained about the same as in the pre- 
\ious >ear. Raw wool and cotton impoits de- 
clined considerably in quantity but inci eased in 
value. Coal and meat imports declined in quan- 
tit;^ and value, while pcti oleum pioducts, crude 
coppei, machinery, automobiles, chemicals, hides 
and skins, sawn wood, and table fruits increased 
m lioth quantity and value Among the exports, 
wool and silk fabrics increased in value and 
weight, and those of cotton fabrics decreased in 
value, along with non and steel and automobiles 
Expoits of vaiious metal manulactures declined 
in weight but remained about the same in value 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


ProdtKt 


1988 

1987 

2928 

Silk (conditioned at Lyons) 

1000 lbs... 

14,577 

12,751 

15,609 

Wool (conditioned at Roubaiz-Tourcoing) 

1000 lbs. . 

223,864 

229,049 

236,271 

Wool (conditioned at Mazamet) 

. . do 

46,006 

58,387 

58,704 

Cotton consumption* 

do . . 

. 770,740 

721,843 

692,240 

Cotton cloth 

miUion yds 

1,356 

1,355 

1,887 

Artificial Bilk 

metric tons . . 

11,500 

15,000 

17,000 

Boots and shoos (estimated) 

1000 pairs 

80,000 


75,000 

Alcohol 

. . 1000 gals. 

89,217 

44,847 

66,869 

Vessels launched 

gross tons . 

. 121,342 

44,385 

81,416 


* Including waste 


plants experienced a less satisfactoiy year than 
in 1927, while the demand for silk products im- 
pioved, and there was an increase in piactically 
all chemical products 

In 1929 industrial conditions remained gener- 
ally satisfactory. A lessening of activity in iron 
and steel, automotives, shipping, and a few other 
blanches i^as attributed to the disturbed inter- 
nal political situation, uncertainty over the 
reparations settlement, and nervous world-wide 
commodity and security markets There was a 
shortage of industrial workers in France in 1928 
and 1929, the total number of unemployed on 
Nov. 30, 1929, being only 577, as compared with 
895 on Dec. 31, 1928 Wages increased 4.6 per 


Machinery exports, and sales of chemicals, dyes, 
fertilisers, perfumery and soaps, skins, and hides 
were higher, but sales of leathei manufactures 
declined in both weight and value 
The United States remained the leading source 
of origin of French imports m 1928, although the 
peicentage of Ameiican imports fell from 13 3 
per cent of the total in 1927 to 11 6 per cent 
In 1929 imports from, and exports to, the United 
States increased, totaling $265,655,805 and $171,- 
490,548, respectively The value of American im- 
ports was $243,000,000 in 1928 and $277,000,000 
in 1927. Great Britain, Germany, Belgium-Lux- 
emburg, Algeria, and Argentina, in the order 
named, were the leading sources of imxiorts. Great 
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Britain was the heaviest purchaser of Fieneh ex- 
poits, taking 15 9 per cent, followed by Belgium- 
Luxemburg, Germany, Algeria, and Switzerland 
Exports to the United States in 1U28 were valued 
at $131,000,000, as compared with $142,000,000 
in 1927. A feature of the year’s trade was the 
important decline in trade with, and particularly 
in exports to, Great Britain There was a large 
increase in imports fiom Germany and an even 
gieatei deciease in exports to that country In 
the colonial ti ade, the expoi t sui plus was larger 
in 1928 than in the previous year, while trade 
with foreign countries showed a large excess of 
impoits The colonies and protectorate supplied 
12 0 per cent of the impoits in 1928, as against 
12 4 per cent in 1927, and took 1(1 per cent of 
the exports, as compaicd with 14 per cent in 
1927 

Finance Prelimmaiy estimates of the Fi- 
nance Ministci for the 1030 budget placed le- 
ceipts at 48,722,000,000 francs and exjienditures 
at 48,(10(1,000,000 francs Those figures, however, 
weie considerably levised during the parlia- 
mentary debate on the budget, in which the 
])iopused expenditures wete laised 342,000,000 
francs and the proposed revenue was reduced by 

417.000. 000 francs Chief items of expenditure 
in the Finance Ministci’s Pioposals weie for 
debt service, 13,500,000,000 fiancs, pensions and 
1 elated payments, 9,027,000,000 francs, national 
defense, 8,752,000,000 tiams, instiuction and 
arts, 3,2.')0,OUU,000 fiancs, public woiks, 2,033,- 
000,000 francs The govcinment placed expendi- 
tures on the home ainiy for 1030 at 4,500,000,- 
000 fiaiicb ($180,000,000) , for the defense of 
colonial possessions at 1,750,000,000 fiancs ($70,- 
000,000) , foi the nai>, 2,583,000,000 fiancs 
The opposition d(‘put}, Edouaid Daladier, how- 
ex cr, calculated that the expendituies for the 
aimy alone would amount to 8,450,000,000 fiancs 
(alwiit $338,000,000) and that exceptional mili- 
taiy expend itiiies would biiiig the leal army 
budget to 14,000,000,000 fiaiics, not counting 

2.000. 000.000 foi civil sei vices connected with 
the anil} 

The budget also contained an item of 30,000,- 
000 fiuncs ($1,200,000) foi “the encouragement 
of touxists,” 700,000,000 foi public loads, (530,- 
000,000 foi poit cxteiiBioii, 400,000,000 foi com- 
hatiiig tubeiculosis, and 500,000,000 foi tlie 
coiisti uctioii of public schools Another ajipiopritt- 
iiou of 50,000,000 fiancs was for the creation of 
a biiMdiii>iiiiig -\htcni to end, so far as possible, 
the iii'.i 111 I Mi.il isolation” of the country dis- 
tricts In connection with the debate on the 1930 
budget, i’lemici Taidicu picscnted a bill chang- 
ing the dati' for the In ginning of the financial 
year from Januaiy 1 in \iiiil 1 The change, 
which had been advocated by Finance Ministeis 
foi ovci a century, was intended to end the dif- 
ficulty now cxpeiieuced in getting the budget 
ajipiuvcd duiiiig the exiiaoidinuiy session of 
hiovcuibci and Decenibei M Tardicu supported 
the adoption of the mcasuic lor 1930 by point- 
ing out that the surplus ti om 1929 and other 
funds held by the Tieasuiy would be sulhcient 
to meet all expendituies during the first three 
months of 1930. Actual revenues of tlie general 
budget in 1929 totaled 47,800,000,000 francs, of 
which 47,100,000,000 were derived fiom normal 
and permanent souiccs 

Keeeipts for 1929 were estimated at 45,430,- 

717.000, and expenditures, at 45,306,000,000, 
francs In 1928 the actual revenues were 53,294,- 


000,000 francs, or 11 per cent more than esti- 
mated in the budget, and the expenditures were 

42.455.000. 000 fiancs Incieases in the 1020 es- 
timated leccipts over those for 1928 lesulted 
from the inclusion in the latter budget of 1,000,- 
000.000 francs, lepicsoiiting the net amount 
anticipated from reparations payments and of 

529.000. 000 francs, lepresenting the expected re- 
payments of advances made to posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones (see YouNP Plan, Reparations) 
The oiiginal proposals for the 1930 budget 
showed substantial incieases in both receipts and 
expendituies ovei the 1929 estimates Piovisiou 
was made foi the reduction of taxes thiough 
raising the income-tax limit and the lowering 
of luxuiy and other taxes and registration 
charges Higher tax yields were expected to re- 
sult, however, from an iiici eased volume of busi- 
ness and the budget again included 1,000,000,000 
francs fiom reparations x^ftyments. The revenues 
estimated in the gciieial budgets for 1929 and 
1930 and their suiiiccs aie shown in the accom- 
Xianying table. 

KEGEIPTS IN FRENCH (GENERAL BUDGETS 


(In mtllwna of franca] 



1999, 

1930, 


{pro 


mated) 

poaed) 

Direct taxes and ceutimeb d Etat 
Registry dues, tranbfers o( pioperty, 

9,636 

9,802 

etc 

3,709 

4,257 

Stamp taxes 

1,893 

2,019 

Tax on revenue from becuntieb 

3,524 

3,623 

Customs 

4,277 

5,031 

Excises 

61352 

6,688 

Bubiness turnover tax 

7,480 

8,385 

\11 other taxes 

2,574 

3,121 

State monopolies (gross) 

464 

460 

All other receipts 

5,523 

5,436 

Total 

45,431 

48,722 


The distribution of cxx>enditui es in the 1930 
budget, with compaiativo figures fur 1929, is 
shown in the accompanying table The iiiteiual 
debt on Dec 31, 1928, stood at 288,055,090,000 

EXPENDITURES IN FRENCH GENERAL 
BUDGETS 
l/n mUliomt of franc*] 


1999, 


mated) 

Debt bervice 15,007 

Penbioub and related pajrineiitH 
National dofenbp H,231 

Instnirtion and arts 2,941 

J’ublu works 2,274 

Collectini; revenue (including gross 

expenditure and monopoheb) 1,197 

All other uxpendituieb 7,594 


Total 45,360 


1930, 

ijno 

poaed) 

1.1,506 

9,027 

8,752 

3,250 


1,193 

10,905 

48,660 


fiancs The external debt was divided as follows 
United States Government, $2,912,000,000, 
United States, commeiciul debt, $673,000,000, 
British Government, £710,000,000, Great Brit- 
ain, commercial debt, £1,000,000 The total debt, 
in dollars, was $14,776,000,000, us compared with 
$15,097,000,000 on Dec 31, 1927 At the end of 
1920, the gold icscivc of the Bunk of France was 
larger by 9,500,000,000 francs, or 37 jper cent, 
than at the end of 1928, and larger by 12,700,- 
000,000, or 44 pel cent, than at the date of ut- 
ticial stabilization in ilune, 1928 

CoMMUNK'.VTiuNS The lengUi of lailwa} line 
in operation in 1927 was 26,876 miles, of which 
6905 miles w'pie stati* owned Passcngeis Luiricd 
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by all railways during tlie year numbered 746,- 
037,000, by state railways, 263, 208, 000 , gross 
rei'eipts of all railways, 13,534,000,000 francs, 
of state lailways, 3,004,000,000 francs The state 
owns the seven large railway systems of the 
country, ojicrating the Southwestern and the 
Alsace-Loriaine systems and leasing the lemain- 
iiig five to private companies In 1928 railway 
receipts weie 12 1 per cent above the pievious 
veai, the gain lieing largely due to a 110 per 
cent inciease in rates on Mar. 1, 1028 Only two 
of the seven state-owned railwajs loported 
deficits ill 1028 

Extensions to several of the main-line rail- 
way stations 111 Pans weie made and a new rail- 
way line from Toulouse to Barcelona, entering 
Spam through the valley of the Geidagiie, was 
formall} opened in 1020 The line is the second to 
be completed of thiee railways across the Pyie- 
nees provided tor in a convention signed in 1004 
between Fiance and Spam The tiist ot tlusie, lie- 
Iween Pau and Saragossa, was opened in the 
fall of 1028 Woik on the thud, betwe<Mi Leiida 
and Saint-( ill oils, was progiessiiig slowly The 
Toulouse- Baicelona line was being built five miles 
lK>yoiid Baicelona to the new' Fiee Port undei 
construction at tlie mouth of the Lloliregat Uiver 
Here, goods may be loaded on Fieiich tiaiiis 
and pass thiough Catalonia to Fiance with- 
out Intel feiein'c on the part of the Spanish 
Customs 

The total length of toads in 1027 w'as 381,820 
miles, of which 24,441 miles wcio state highways 
and 755.') miles, depai tincntal The remamdei 
weie iiiaintained by the coniiiiunities thiough 
which they pass The length ot navigable livers 
and canals in 1026 weie 6585 miles, the total tiaf- 
lic amounting to 48,121,000 iiieliic tons in 1028, 
as compaied with 41,852,000 tons in 1027 V'es- 
sels eiiteiing the poits of Fiance iii 1028 totaled 
28,200 of 52,362,000 icgistcicd tons and cleai- 
ances totaled 25,434 vessels of 46,410,000 regis- 
teied tons Both entiances and clcaianees showed 
inci cases ovei 1027 The Fiench mei chant nia- 
rinc on tiune 30, 1028, consisted ot 1682 vessels 
ot 3,344,465 gioss tuns 

Some phases ot civil aviation shuw'ed a decline 
in 1028, tlie nunibei ot passeiigcis earned drop- 
ping truiii 21,000 in 1027 to 10,540 in 1028 and 
the expiess earned deci casing from 2,755,000 
pounds to 2,545,000 pounds 'Fhe ilistance flown 
by planes iiici eased fioiii 3,753,000 miles in 1927 
to 4,180,000 miles The 1020 budget contained a 
large appiopriation for tlic extension and im- 
provement ot aviation. 

Army The French Aimy is divided into two 
fuices, the metiupulitaii, cumpiising the active 
aiiny, leseives, and teiiituiial aimy, and the 
colonial foices, ImiHi aie uiidei the Wai Ministry 
The active ineti opolitan aimy in 1028 numbeied 
413,578, imliidiiig the aii-foiee establishment 
of 32,886 I iili-iiiieiit for the metropolitan ainiy 
IS on a comjnilsoiy basis, but libeial exemiitions 
are allowed The term ot sei vice was leiiuccii from 
one and one-half >ears to one yeai, eilcctive in 
1930 in 1028 white troops iii the colonial army 
numbered 48,951, in the Foreign legion, 10,000, 
and culoied troops, 110,000, making, with the 
metropolitan aimy, a total peace foice oi 672,- 
122 

Navy For an account of naval conditions in 
France, see X wai. Pkooiifbs 

Government Accoiding to the French Consti- 
tution, the President is the executive, assisted 


by a cabinet responsible to the Chamber. The 
legislative ])uwer is vested in the Parliament, or 
National Assembly The President, who holds 
oflice fur seven years, is elected by an absolute 
majority of votes in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, and he chooses his cabinet ordinarily 
from among the menibei s of the two The Senate 
IS made up of 314 membeis not less than 40 yeais 
of age and elected bv an electoial college for 
nine years, oiie-thiid retiring every three years, 
the Cliambei of Deputies is made up of 612 mem- 
liers elected by diiect jiopular manhood sulTiage 
for four yeais The composition of the Chambei 
elected Api 22-29, 1928, was as follows Com- 
munists, 16, Deiiiuerats, 22, JiidejMUuleiit Radi- 
cals, ((4, Ijeft Republican Demuciats, 34, Social- 
ists, 104, Radicals and Radical Socialists, 110, 
Republican Socialists and Fieiich Socialists, 46, 
Republicans of the Left, 94, Demuciatic Repub- 
lican Union, 110, Consei vatives, 12 

President in 1029, Gaston Doumergiie, elected 
July 24, 1924 The Ministry appointed Nov 11, 
1928, consisted of Pi line Munster, Raymond 
Poincaie, Deputy Pi line Ministei and Miiiistei 
of JiistU'e, M J.OU 1 S Barthuu, Finance, Henri 
(fli^ion, Intenor, Andre Taidieu, War, Paul 
Painleve, Mamie, (ieorges Levgiies, Foreign 
Adaiis, Aiistide Biiand, ('olunies, Andre Ma- 
ginut. Public Instiuctiun and Fine Arts, Pierie 
Mairaud, Public Woiks, Pierie Foigeot, Com- 
nieice, Geoiges Bonnefoiis, Agiieultuie, Jean 
Henness} , Liibui, ll;^giene, Assistance, and So- 
cial Ptevision, Louis Louclieiir, Pensions, Louis 
Anteiiou, An, Lament Eynat 

IliHiOKY The goveininental htainlit,v which 
chaiacteii/ed Fiance undci the him luie of the 
Puincaie National I nion iiiinisti}, 192(>-28, gave 
w'ay ill 1929 to lepeated cabinet ciises siiinlai 
to those which biunght France to the veige of 
nun in 1926 Thiee sunessive (abinets functioned 
.’iiiii'.' slio yeai iiiidei the cunstant tin eat of de- 
hii , VI I I consequent unfuvoiabie lepei cushions 
ill foreign and domestic aflans The lealignment 
ot parties which paved the way foi the return ot 
goveiiiiiieiiial instainlit.v took jdaee with the 
withdiawal of the Radicals fioni the l^oincaie 
ninnstiy in NovemlK?i, 1928, and the consequent 
leconstitiition ot the cabinet (see 1928 New In- 
ternational 5 ear Book) The Radicals made 
lepeated attempts to oveithiow the new J*ointaie 
goveiJiiiient, the hist of these on Januaiy 11 in 
connection with aiticles in the budget piuvidiiig 
for the lestoration of (citaiii iiglits withdrawn 
fiom iiiishionary societies in 1901 and 1904 The 
Premiei won a vote of eunhdeiue b> a niajoiity 
of 74, Ins suppoit coming mainly tioiii the Right 
gioups Again, on Febiuaiv 19, he won by the 
close vote of 291 to 285 on an nnimpoitant qiies- 
iiun of judicial v lefoims With the lepaiatioiis 
piobleiii then under discussion in Pans by the 
expel ts, the cabinet situation was deplored as 
wr.i\<niiig France’s position 

In Miiiih, the cubni(>t withstood repeated at- 
tacks on the question of the leligious-otders bill, 
the tieatment of French soldicis on duty along 
the Rhine, and other issues A bitter debate, 
which appal ontly maiked the resumption of the 
religious contioveisy ovei the so-called lay laws 
of 1901 and 1604, occuiied in connection with the 
pielimiiiary vote authoii/ing missionary societies 
to jesunie reel lilting in Fiance and to estab- 
lish headquaiteis theie in which to train then 
recruits Reassembling May 23 after the Easter 
recess, the Opposition forced a vote of confidence 
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oil the vigorous ineasuros taken by M Tardieu, 
Minister of the Interior, to prevent May Day 
demonstrations in Pans Tlie Ciovernmeiit was 
again upheld by a vote of 32U to 258 

On July 21, M Poincate achieved the final step 
in his progi amine foi the rehabilitation of French 
fiiiancch when the (Ihamber of Deputies ratified 
the Melloii-H^ieiigei debt agreement with the 
United States and the Chuichill-Caillauv debt 
agieeiiiciit with Gieat Biitain by 3U0 to 202 votes 
The Mellon-Bei engei agreement was entered 
into on Api 20, 1020, and pro\ided for the pay- 
ment of the entile debt of the French govei nmeiit 
to the United States o\ei a ]ieiiod of 02 yeais, the 
aveiage inteicst late to 1 h‘ 2 17 pet cent This 
represented the cancellation of about 52 per cent 
of the entile ainoiiiit ol the Fiench funded debt, 
if calculated upon the bams of 4% pei cent as the 
cost of the money to the Unite<l States The 
funded piiiicipal of the debt was lived at $4,025,- 
000.000, of which $1,070,000,000 consisted of 
cash loans coiiti acted lH*foic the Ainnstice, and 
$1,027,000,000 of cash loans advanced aftei the 
Aiinistice Some $407,000,000 lepiesented the 
Fiench debt iiicuiied thiough the pin chase of wai 
hup]ilies left in Fiance by the Amencaii Kxpedi- 
tioiinrv Foices, the oiiginal cost of whiih was 
about $1,730,000,000 Tlie leiiiaiiidci rcpiesented 
a(cuniul.ited inteicht 

Undei the agiceineiit govei inng the puichas(> 
of the wai supplies, the $407,000,000 debt was 
due Aug 1,1020 The tailure to ratifi the Mellon- 
Bei engei agicement left Kiuiue taced with the 
alternative of being foiced to ])av this debt im 
mediateh oi being declined in ilefault The ques- 
tion of ratification was heatedlv debated as the 
time limit foi ])a>ment ot tlie war-st<K*kH debt 
diew iicai The ]uol)lciii was loiifused b> the 
fact that the >ouiig J*laii foi lepaiation pu,v- 
meiith wah then befoie the vaiious goveinmeiits 
for 1 utificiitioii The Fiench geneialU hesitated 
to ratify the debt accoids with the United States 
and (irieat Britain befoie the \oung Plan had 
been accepted by the govci nineiits toiueined 
Pieniiei i’oiiicaie, foiiner Pieiniei Joseph Uail- 
laux, M ihb engei, and othei inlliiential Fieneh- 
ineii joined in the plea foi iininediato iiititication 
of the debt acconls, hut the Chainhei, on June 
27, iwjiiested the I’leiniei again to attempt to 
])eisuadc the Ameiican Govei iiinent to allow the 
postjioneiiicnt of the pu.vinent on the vvai -stocks 
debt beyond August I 

The I lilted States (lovei luneiit, laiking the aii- 
thoiity to acquiesce without the consent of t‘on- 
giess, was compelled to lefusc On .liilv 1(1, l*oiii- 
caic was upheld bv a vote of 304 to 2J0 when he 
opposed a motion to post])oiie discussion ot the 
debt ratifications until the lepaintiuiis problem 
had been gi'iierallv settled M Poincaie piesented 
the case in fnvoi of immediate ratification in a 
two dll ,y speech befoie the Chaiiibci The debates 
pieceding the final vote showed that u coiisidei- 
able section of Fiench opinion coiisuleied the 
debt jiaymeiits contingent on the pa.v iiient ot <ier- 
inaii lepaiatioiis, but theie weie no i esei vations 
attached to the lesolution for rntilication On 
Deceiiiliei 16, the Mclloii-Burengei agreement was 
latified by the United States Senate after a de- 
bate ot only an lioiii and a half, by a vote of 
53 to 21 The bill foi latification was signed 
by Piesideiit lloovei December 18 The annual 
payments pi ovided foi undei the agi eeineiit with 
the United States weie $30,000, 0(10 in the first 
year (1035), and langed upward to $125,000,000 


annually during the seventeenth to sixty-first 
years With interest, total payments were placed 
at $6,847,674,104 

His task completed and his health impaireil by 
his lalaiis, Poincai^ losigned on July 26 Aiistide 
Bnand was called to foim a new cabinet As the 
lladical Socialist leadeis, such as M Heiriot and 
M Daladiei, lefiised to paiticipatc, he decided 
on Julv 20 to go ahead with the old cabinet, he 
himself filling the posts of Pi line Minister and 
Foieign Ministei TIis (abiiiet was not <•oIlCeded 
a lung lease of life, but he went to The Hague 
Reparations Uoiifeieiice with the backing ot vir- 
tually all groups in J’arlianient on his foreign 
IKilicy (Foi developments at The Hague, see 
Reparatioxh ) Hefoie the Li>ugue of Nations As- 
sembly on Supteiiilici 5, M Bnand made an elo- 
quent plea foi a “Fedeiated Eiiiope” 

The Biiiiiid cabinet met sudden defeat on the 
opening day of J^iiliiiment (October 22), a snap 
vote on ])inceduie lesulting in an anti-government 
majoiitv of 11 Dissatisfaction with the terms of 
the Young Plan, the ]K)pulnr belief that Af 
Bnand at The Hague had barteied away Fiench 
occupation of the Khiiieland foi a doubtful 
repaiatioiis jiiomisc on the ]»ait ot (Germany and 
liefoie the Fiench eastern foi titi cations pro- 
grainine had even begun, and a collapse in agri- 
cultural juices due to ovei production combined 
to ciiiisc his ovei throw' Theie was also resent- 
inent at the eoiuessioiis Bnand had made to 
Biitain at The TTague President Doumeigue first 
called Edoiiaid Dtiladiei, leader of the Radical 
Socialists, to utteinjit the foiniation of a cabinet, 
but he was uiisuccessiiil, ns the Socialists lefused 
to coopeiiite Scnatui lOticnne Uleineiitel also 
failcMl to foi 111 a goveiiiment of the Ueiitie with 
Ja'ft suppoit 

While the ciibiiiet ciisis (ontiniied, a number 
of iinpoitant piobleins awaited solution The 
putting into eflect of The lldgue agri'einents, in- 
cliiding evacuation ot the Khinc'land, the ap- 
jiioiielniig negotiations with (lennnnv for the 
leturii of the S<iai , the (|uestion of the Intel - 
national Bank and the live povvci London naval 
confeiiuice in Jiiniicirv with the allicxl question of 
Fianco-Jtalinn naval piiiitv in the Meditei ranean 
— all weie picssiiig foi attiuitioii Finally, on 
OctolMM J a new niinistiv of the Uentie and 
Right was foiined by Andie Taidieii, a member 
of the Uentie, who iissiinii'd the Piemieiship in 
addition to holding his toiiiuu jmst as Minister 
of the fiiterioi M Bnand leiiiaint'd as Foieign 
Ministei The pnncipal change was the apjioint- 
ineiit of Andie Alaginot as Ministei of W’ar in 
pla(»i» of Paul Piiinlevc who had been critici/ed 
foi neglecting the eastein foitihcations The 
othei meinUus ot the cabinet wiue Minister of 
Finance, Heim Uhcion, Maiiim, (ieoiges Lej- 
gues, Agnciiltiiic, Jean Ileniiessy, Labor, Louis 
Idiucheiii , Posts, (ieiniiiiii Mai tin. Aviation, 
Lauient Kviiac, Public Instruct ion, Pieire Mai- 
laudu, Uoloiiies, Fiaiicjois J*ietii, Uomnierce, 
Pieiie Flandin, Pensions, M (iiillet. Public 
Woiks, Geoiges JVinot, Mei chant Marine, Louis 
Rolliii, flustice, Liicien Hiimbeit 

On Novenilau 6, the Taidieu cabinet survived 
two tests votes on domestic and foieign policies 
by iiiajoiities of 71 and 7tt M Tardieu, in out- 
lining his policies, gave assurance to the Right 
that the cvacuiition of the Rhiiiclund would not 
lie completed until the Young Plan had been rati- 
fied by (Jermany and pledged himself to the con- 
tinuation of Bi land's foreign policies Fortihca- 
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tion nf tile easiein fioniier would be pushed 
faster, and adequate protection of France and 
her comniiiiiication lines with her colonies in- 
sisted upon at the London Naval Conference. With 
regard to internal measuies, he announced that 
ineahures calculated to benefit agiiculture and 
improve social and general economic conditions 
would be undei taken out of the large tieasury 
suiplus Tax reductions totaling 1,149,000,000 
francs ($46,000,000) weie voted December 26, 
to become effective January 1 

The unexpectedly laige majoiities given the_ 
Goveriiiiient’s progiainnie and the favorable im- 
pression made upon the Cliamber by tlie new 
rreniiei aioused hope that his cabinet would 
have a longer tenuie than those of his immedi- 
ate piedecessors A firmer tune in France’s for- 
eign policy became immediately apparent On 
Occembei 26, the Ooicrnmeut made public a 
memorandum sent to the Powers a few days pievi- 
oiisly in which the principles which would guide 
the French delegates at the fortlicoming London 
Na\al CuiifcreiK'e were outlined in detail 

The memoiandum stipulated that any agree- 
ments arrived at in London must be witliin and 
subseivient to the framewoik of the League of 
Nations' general disarmament plans, declared 
that, without othci provision fui eiifui cement 
than the force of public opinion, the Kellogg- 
Biiand Fact could not be legarded as a guaran- 
tee of the security of nations, and announced 
that French naval needs must be established upon 
the reqiiii enients of the “French empiie” and not 
upon the mathematical latios set foith by the 
Washington Conference Finally, the memoian- 
dum bubmitted dcliiiitc Ficnih piuposals for a 
Mediterranean naval accoid to include Great 
Biitain, Italy, France, and Spain The mem- 
oiandiim, which appealed to preclude a geneial 
five-power i eduction of armaments >it the l^ndon 
Contcicnce, evoked coiisidei able ciiticibm in the 
United Ntateb and Gieat Britain It was indi- 
cated that, without assuiances of si'cuiity 
through an international agi cement, France was 
not willing to leduce her naval programme, which 
provided toi a naval tonnage of 800,000 tons by 
1942, without capital ships, which the Fiencli 
adniualty regaidcd as obsolete 

Oil December 26, Foreign Munster Briand 
again overcame violent attacks from the Kight 
upon his policy of peace The following day, u{K)ii 
Premier Tardicu’s lefusal to withdraw his sup- 
port fiom the policies of his Foreign Minister, 
the Piemier icceivcd an ovei whelming majoiity 
ot 342 to 17 foi the Gov ei nnient’s progi amines at 
The Hague Kcpaiatioiis Conferenc-e, scheduled to 
commerce Jan 3, 1930, and the London Naval 
Conference 

On Docemliei 28, however, M Taidieu leceived 
a niajoi ity of oiilj 45 votes on the question of the 
iiitei national bank plan The Premier demanded 
and leceived full power to negotiate at The Hague 
a filial accord governing the international bank 
The Opposition chaiged that the Government had 
tailed to provide sufficient national guaiantces 
ill the bank plan and that the International Bank 
lepiescnted an eflort on the part of the United 
States to establish an economic hegemony over 
Europe M Taidieu, expressed surprise at this 
view, asseiting that Aineiica’s part in the inter- 
national bank reiiiesentcd a valuable collabora- 
tion which Europeans could ill afford to lose On 
the same day, the C3iamber of Deputies adopted a 
five-yeai plan for the fortification of the eastern 


fionlier, providing foi the expenditure of 3,300,- 
000,000 francs on the fortification and aviation 
programmes 

French troops evacuated Coblenz and the second 
occupation zone of the Rhineland on November 
30 in accoi dance with the agreement concludeil 
at The Hague Confeience The third zone was to 
remain occupied until after the ratification of the 
Young Plan by Germany Franco-German negotia- 
tions tor the rctuin of the Saar Basin to Ger- 
many were opened in Pans on November 21 
Under the Versailles Treaty, the French weic 
awarded “lull and absolute" owiieiship of the 
Saar coal mines until 193.'), wlieu a plebiscite was 
to detei mine whether the inhabitants wished to be 
annexed to France, to letuin to Geimany, or to 
lemaiii as at piesent under a Governing (jommiH- 
sion a])pointed by tlic League of Nations and le- 
sponsible to it 

The French made little headw'ay in then a])- 
parent attempt to win ovei the people of the 
Saar, 90 pei cent of whom weie German, and 
abandoned hope that the plebiscite would lesult 
in annexation by France The negotiations weie 
inaugurated after M Briand had agreed with the 
late Foreign Minister Stresemann at The Hague 
Conference that Fiance would relinquish her 
claims to the Saai pioviding a satisfactory ai- 
raiigenieiit could be made for Gei many's repui- 
diase of the Saar mines, and foi -.nf' " i' j 
of the vital interests of French !■ i"- ■,.i’ - • 

continuation of the union of Saar coal with Lor- 
raine iron 

On Noveinliei 29, the goveiiimcnt of the State 
of Prussia, w’hich formerly owned fjic Saai 
mines, leceived unaninioiis ]iailian)entai y back- 
ing foi its declaration that it would eiieigeluallv 
oppose reported elloits of Fiench and (TCiman 
iiidustnaliats to secure the iiiinea jointly The ne 
gotiatioiiH 111 Pans were adjouincd December 20 
“foi the Chiistinas holidays, ’’ to be resumed .Tan 
10, 1930 it was leported, howevci, that diihciil- 
ties bad developed over the method of payment 
foi the mines, estimated to be wuith ovei $75,- 
000,000 (rciiiiany, it was undei stood, demandi'd 
that she be allowed to iiiukc the payments under 
the '^oung Plan, w'liile the Fieiiih held out for a 
settlement independent of lepaiations accounts 

The Kellogg-Bi land Peace Pact was ratified by 
the Cliambei of Deputies on Mai 1, 1929, with 
only the 12 Comniiinists voting in cqipositioii, and 
liV' the Senate on March 29, the latter vote being 
iiiianimous The two-year contioversy with the 
I’nited States over the upplication of the Ameii- 
can valuation system to French cxjioits also was 
settled duiiiig the yeai On December 13, Waltei 
Evans Edge, the new Aineiicaii Amiiassador to 
Fiance, ai rived in Pans He was appointed to 
8ucciH*d the late Myioii T Heiiitk h>ar of the 
“Aiiiericanization'' of France tluough Aineiican 
moving picture's led the (iovernmeiit to foster 
native films and to stipulate tliat American im- 
porteis must pm chase and show one French film 
tor eveiy seven brought into the countiy. 

French relations with Great Britain appc'aied 
to liavc been impaiied somew'hat by the aclveiit of 
the Ijabor gov eminent in Britain and by the stand 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden at The 
Hague Relations with Italy icmained none too 
cordial, although it was repoited that negotia- 
tions had been resumed in an c'lfort to settle all 
outstanding difTerences, particulaily as to the 
status of Italians in Tunis and the delimitation 
of the frontier between Tunis and Tripoli. Fight- 
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ing broke out in Morocco again during the sum* 
iner, and on June 0 a French detachment was 
overwhelmed and a post besieged in the central 
region of the Great Atlas Mountains. The Riff 
tribesmen, however, remained quiet. 

A decree granting amnesty to L6on Daudet, 
Royalist editor who sought asylum in Belgium 
following his escape from the Sant4 Prison in 
1027, and to Camille Renault and 11 other 
Communists jailed for political propaganda was 
signed by President Doumergue on December 30. 
Of especial interest to historians was the action 
of the French government in commencing the pub- 
lication during the year of the official French 
documents on the origin of the World War, cov- 
ering the period from 1871 to 1914 For develop- 
ments in the Alsatian autonomist movement, see 
Alsace Lorraine, see also Reparations 
FBANKENFIELD, Harry Crawforo Amer- 
ican meteorologist and official of the U S. 
Weather Bureau, died July 29, 1929, in Washing- 
ton, D C He was born in Easton, Pa , Nov 24, 
1802, was graduated in 1881 from Lafayette Col- 
lege, and received the doctor of medicine degree 
from Howard University in 1886 He was m 
charge of the U S Weather Bureau in Chicago 
(1887-94), transferred to St Louis (1894), and 
subsequently to the bureau at Washington, where 
he was forecaster and professor of meteorologv 
(1898-1920) He was chief of the river and 
service, 1898-1912, and again from 1920 until his 
death To this work, his outstanding contribution 
was the development of numerical computations 
by means of which flood stages at various places 
could be closely foretold, days to weeks in ad- 
vance, from the existing conditions upstream His 
ai tides appeared in the Monthly Weather Rc- 
vusw, and he was also the author of “Kite Ob- 
servations of 1898,” Weather Bureau Bulletin 
“Floods of the Spring of 1903,” Weather Bureau 
Bulletin M, “The Ohio and Mississippi Floods of 
1912,” Wt other Burtau Bulletin Y, “Floods of 
1922” and “Floods ot 1927,” Monthly Weather 
Renew Supplements 22 and 2fl 
FBEE BAPTISTS. See Bai»tihts, Free 
FREMANTLE, Admiral Hon Sir Eumi ni> 
Robert An English naval officer, died in Londim, 
Fell 10, 1929 Born at Ixmdon, June 15, 1830, he 
attended Cheam School, Suirey Enteiing the 
navy in 1849, he served m the Burmese War, 
185^ and becoming lieutenant in 1857, and com- 
mander in 1801, he was iii the New Zealand War, 
1804-00 Appointed captain in 1867, he served 
tluough the Ashanti War of 1873-74, and being 
commissioned roar admiral in 1885, he was in the 
blockade on the east coast of Africa, 1888-89, and 
commanded the Witu punitive expedition in 1890 
He was commissioned vice admiral in 1890, and 
after commanding in China, 1892-95, he was 
made admiial m 1806, commanding at Plymoutli 
until 1899 He was rear admiral of the United 
Kingdom from 1901 to 1027 Admiial Fiemantle 
received numerous awards, including the first- 
class Order of the Crown of Pi ussia, and the first- 
class Brilliant Star of Zanzibar Besides being a 
Comjianion of St. Michael and St George, and a 
Companion of the Bath, he was created a Knight 
('omraander of the Bath, 1889, a Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, 1809, and a Knight of 
the Grand Gross of tlie Royal Victorian Order, 
1926 Admiial Fremantle wrote articles on naval 
subjects for various magazines, and his essay on 
naval tactics received the gold medal of the Royal 
United States Service Institution in 1880; he also 


wrote the lives of Hawke and Boscawen in From 
Howard to Nelson, and The Navy as 1 Have 
Known It (1905) 

FBENCH CONGO. See French Equatorial 
Africa 

FBENCH EQUATOBIAL AFBICA. A 

French possession in Africa on the Atlantic 
eoast between the territories of the Belgian 
Congo and British Kamerun Compiising the re- 
gion formerly known as the French Congo, it 
stretches northwaid to the Bahr-el-Ghazel and 
T^ke Chad, and is bounded by the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers in the interior Aiea, 912,049 
square miles, population, according to the census 
of 1926, 3,127,707, of whom 2502 were F.uropeaiis 
The possession comprises the four colonies of 
Gabun, Middle Congo, I'i ihl': •ii'l Chad 

The boundary betw'een 1 'i m ■ I -I'l i .i' Africa 
and the Anglo-Egj^ptian Sudan was fixed by an 
Rgieemcnt signed Feb 28, 1924 In December, 
1929, it was announced that the annual popula- 
tion deficit registeied in the vital statistics of 
the colony had been eliminated The decline was 
largely duo to sleeping sickness, spread by the 
tsetse fly In the four years from 1924 to 1928, 
French doctors and nuises in the colony exam- 
ined 2,403,000 natives and tieated 98,000 for the 
disease. In the same period, the medical budget 
inci eased from 2,500,000 francs to 10,750,000 
francs annuallv 

Eqiiatoiial Africa is verj rich in natural re- 
souices, foi the most part undeveloped There 
are about 30,000 square miles of tropical forests 
extending to the Gabun coast • ■ .n.* i.. h 

valuable tmibei Palm oil and ■ '•! --.i 
aie the piincipul commercial products Coffee, 
cacao, and cotton are raised to some extent 
Livestock includes cattle, sheep, (amels, horses, 
asses, and ostriches Copper, /me, and lead are 
to be found (Considerable (|unntities of ivory are 
exported The total impoits in 1927 were valued 
at 172,319,083 fiancs and the total ex'ports at 
136,747,844 fiancs (94.249,1.3.’) francs in 1920) 
In 1929 the general budget foi the four rolonies 
balanced at 54,500,000 fiancs The icvenues are 
made up of inipoit, expoit, and excise duties, 
navigation lees, and ceitain senii-diiect taxes A 
governor-geiieial whose hcadqiiai tei s arc at 
Brazzaville has general supei vision, but each 
colony IS locullv goveined bj a lieiiteiiant- 
governoi, aided by an administrative council 
Goveinei -(ieneral in 1929, Rafael Antonetti, ap- 
jiointed in Julv, 1924 

FBENCH GUIANA, ge-,i'na A French colony 
and penal settlement on the northeast const of 
South America Aiea, about 34 740 square miles, 
population at the census of 1926, 47,341 Cavenne, 
a seaport town, is the capital with a population 
in 1926 of 13,936 The pofiiilation figures do not 
include the number in the penal settlement of 
Maroni, in which tlieio weie 6000 prisoners on 
Jan. 1, 1928. the floating population ot miners, 
Fiench officials, oi native tribes Tn 1927-28 the 
school {lopulation. exclusive ot Maioiii, was 3500 
The extensive foiests are rich in timhei of com- 
mercial inipoitunce Onlv about 7900 acres are 
devoted to agi iciiltui e. the chief eiops being rice, 
maize, coffee, cacao, indigo, maiiioi, tobacco, 
gutta-percha, and siigai cane 'Flic chief occu])u- 
tion IS placei mining for gold Othei minerals 
produced aie silvei, iron, and phosphates The 
total imports in 1927 amounted to 61 641,424 
francs and the total exports to 29,769,728 
francs. The chief articles of export were gold, 
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rosewood essenre, various timbers, phosphates, 
cacao, balata, and hides The budget for 1027 
provided for revenues of 11,000,000 francs and 
expenditures of 10,.')00,000 fianes. The colony is 
under a goveinor who is aided by a privy coun- 
cil and by a council-general elected by French 
citirens lii (iuiana, and is represented in the 
French Parlianiciit bv one deputy, (loveinoi in 
1020, M Maillett 

FBENCH GUINEA. A French coloiiv on the 
west coast of Afiica between Portuguese Guinea 
and the colony of Siena rjcoiie Area. 02,640 
squaie miles, ])o]iiilation, estiinated in 1028, 
2,185,697, iiuliulinsr 2003 Kiiropeans, ol whom 
045 ucic Liuuh Capital, Conakry The chief 
]>roducts aic palm oil, |>alm nuts, gum, lubber, 
millet, lice, tiopical fruits, and coffw In 1027 
thcie wcic 460,000 cattle, 125,000 sheep, 170,000 
gouts, 2400 hotses, and 580 asses Some gold is 
toiind III the colon} The imports in 1028 were 
valued at 106,115,000 francs and the ex]>orts at 

72.174.000 The chief e\|ioits were iiiblH'r, cattle, 
giouiidnuts, hides, bananas, wax, wool, and 
palm keiiiels The budget for 1028 amounted to 
36,030,670 fiaiRs The colony is iindei the 
(lOveriioi-Geneial of Fieiich West Africa Sec 
French Wuxt Africa 

FBENCH INDIA The name given to the 
gioup of five Flench dependencies in India, of 
wliicii the chief is Pondich^rv Area, about 106 
square miles, estimated population, .Ian 1, 1028, 

287.10.1 (Poiidichciy, 187,406, Kaiikul, .57,488, 

Chaiidei iiagoi , 2<),8.10, Mah<^, 11,706, Yaiiaon, 
4743) In 1027 the Guveriiincnt maintained 50 
piiniaiy schools and tliiee colleges, with 316 
teaclieis and 10,514 pupils In 1028 the budget 
balanced at 2,757,.5.)0 iiipees (one lupee equals 
nine fiaiics) The chief ciops are paddy, rice, 
hugai, cotton, iiiaiiioc, cacao, cofiec, and giound- 
iiuts At Poiidicln'My, thcie ate thiee cotton nulls 
and at (" ’ • one lute mill, the cotton 

nulls Inr * looms and 72,606 spindles, 

eiiiploMiig 7023 pel sons Imports thiough the 
foul chief ports in 1027 totaled 10,705,028 rupees, 
and e\ polls, 28,630,700 Vessels enteiing and 
dealing the same poits in 1927 iiumheied 445 
Fieiich India has 43 miles of railway The de- 
peiideiicies aie undei a goveinoi whosv hcad- 
quuiteis Hie at Poiidich^ry, and an electne gen- 
eial council, tlicy send one deputy and one 
Senutoi to tlic Fiench Pailianient Goveinor m 
1020, 11 de Guise (appointed in 1028) 

FBENCH INDO-CHINA. A region in south- 
eastein Asia, (oiiipiisiiig the Fieiich isilony of 
Coiluii-Gliina, and the pi otectoi ates ot Annani, 
(’aiiibodia. Ton king, and Laos, as well as Kwang- 
chow-wan, which was leased tioiii China, and 
the district atound Battambang, whidi was ceded 
by Siam Total area, about 285,000 squaie miles, 
population 111 1027, about 20,700,000, of whom 
3t,443 w'eie Europeans (excluding military 
foices) The population of Codiin-China in 1026 
was 4,110,832, of Cambodia, 2,535,178, Annam, 
.3,.380,074, Toiiking, 7,401,012, Laos, 8.3.3,146, 
Kwaug-chow-wan, 205,000 Hanoi, with a jKjpula- 
tiuii ot appioMinately 115,000, is the capital of 
Annam Other important cities aie Cholon, 
Biiihdiiih, Saigon, Pnoni-Penh. Hue, Vientiane, 
and liiiifong The legioii of which Saigon is the 
ceiitie IS chiefly ugi icultural, being one of the 
greatest i ice-pi oducing aieas of the world, but 
fisheries along the coast and along the lakes are 
of some importance Haifong is the centre of a 
region devoted to agiiculture, mining, and manu- 


facture A third district around the port of 
Tourane produces chiefly cinnamon, sugar, and 
tea In 1923 an irrigation system was completed, 
reclaiming 45,000 acres on which two rice crops 
a year could be produced The rice export crop in 
1928 was 3,063,000 pounds, valued at $77,810,000, 
the total crop being about 8,000,000 pounds Riib- 
bei pioduction is expanding 

The mineral lesoutces of French Iiido-(yhina 
include coal, /inc, tin, lignite, phosphate, tung- 
sten, antimony, and wolfram Tii 1028 the total 
mineral pioduction was valued at $0,276,000. 
The foiest reserves are very inqioitant but siiflcr 
fioni inefficient exploitation In 1027 imports to- 
taled $105,286,000 and exports, $116,868,000, in 
1028 iini>oits weie estiinated at $07,700,000 and 
expnits at $110,600,000 Cotton fabiics, machin- 
ery, nibbei tiies, silk fabnes, automobiles, sugar, 
and lion and steel maiiufactni es wcic the chief 
imports and iice. etude rublier, coal, fish and 
shrimps, and peppei, the chief ex]>orts Expoits 
in 1027 went piincipally to Hong Long, Fiance, 
China, Singapoie, and .I'apan in the oidci named, 
imiioitH came chiefly from France, Hong Kong, 
Kingajioie, and the Netherlands i'jHst Indies 

The budget for 1020 balanced at 88,.300,000 
piasties (exchange rate of piastic in Januaiy, 
1029, was $0 4834) Pieliiinnary estimates for 
1028 pla(‘ed leieipts at aboui 80,.300.000 piastres 
and expendituies at uliuut 01, .300,000, leaving a 
deficit of approximately 2,000,000 piastres This 
was the fiist deficit in a numbei of \cars, the 
surplus III 1027 amounting to 6..3<i0,000 piasties 
The public debt at the cud of 1J128 amounted to 
390,180,000 Flench fiancs ($15 648,000) Theie 
were 1488 miles of railway line in Indo-China in 
1928, two-thiids of it the piopeit> of the Gov- 
ernment, W'hich also owned the telegiaph and tele- 
phone system These had 23,020 and 17,380 miles 
of wile, icspectively In the same yeai, theie wcie 
10,7.38 miles of impioved highwa\H A total of 
27.30 vessels of 4,045,660 legisteied net tons 
entered, and 260.1 ships of 4.042.365 net tons 
cleared, the ]u>its during 1927 Indo-China is 
under a gov eriior-genei al and a superioi council 
which acts through a ]>ei inaneiit commissioii, and 
at the head of each state is a resident superioi , 
with the exi'cjition of Cochin-China, which is di- 
rectly undei the home (tovci nnient Governor- 
General 111 1020, Picire I’asquier (u|ipoifited 
Aug 22, 1028) 

FBENCH IVOBY COAST See Ivorv Coast 

FBENCH LANGUAGE See Piiilot/iox, 
Modern 

FBENCH LITEBATUBE. One may consider 
as a K%gne dea temps the vigoious jirotest 
launched by Julien Benda against the once inoie 
too easily accepted dogma that beautiful is 
H}riionvinous with product of the .voung In his 
little book, CUanthxa ou dv beau actuel, he dc- 
velo]H the theoi} that '‘La ji unease ttt eonaixiue 
pas vn txtre eii aox" , and he mentions Sophocles 
having written OCdxpua at 00, Voltaiie, Candxde 
at 65, Goethe, Favat at 80, V\agiier, Faraxfal at 
70 A similar idea is developed in La fin de 
VEtemel, by the same authoi we are on the way 
of killing the eternal tiuth by the lelative truth 

More violent even than Benda against the 
slovenliness of model ii artists is M Ogenfant’s 
little ticatisc Art Eulogy today goes to the worst 
nullity provided it be new, let us xeprendre 
pxed. A great discussion raged regaiding the 
status of the famous theatre, Coin4die Fran- 
9 aiBe. The outcry was that the great national 
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stage IS decaying, and many suggested the name 
of Jacques Gopeau to replace the director tismile 
Fabre (Copeau 'was the well-known stage re- 
former of the former Colombier Theatre (see 
NouveUc8 litUranes, July 6, 20, etc ). 

.Geneva and the League of Nations were much 
discussed by men of letters Robert de Traz in 
]j Esprit dr Geneve tries to show that Geneva was 
fatally destined to become the home of the League 
of Nations, Calvin having opposed the individual 
conscience to the hierarchy of force, in this, he 
was working along the same lines as the reform- 
ers in the ifntish 1-’ - ; • ■ • ■ l' what we call 

the Anglo-Saxon ideals; there was the part iii 
modern thought also played by Rousseau, the 
author of the Sortal Contract The satirical note, 
however, is not lacking, and manv weie looking 
forward to a play by the very witty Robert de 
Fleis and Fiancis de Croisset (the first liaving 
died, only one act was pioduced) , not only was 
the League itself hit, but especially the numerous 
ladies that swarmed about the place, “having re- 
nounced men to dedicate themselves to man- 
kind”, tlie Pr^ncusca de Qentve was to be the 
title Much mure san'astic was the attack by the 
veiiomouh Reiii^ Benjamin in Lea Anqwes de 
<}mrrr The same author had an unjdeasant 
ail air brought upon him by his public remarks 
about a powei fill member of the literarv guild, in 
Sous Voitl rn fleur de Madame dr Xoatllea 

PoETKY Among a iiiini' ’ * publi- 
cations in 192^1 weie the j I • reltou- 

bv Baudelaiie, the la^autifiil Trslamrni d'un 
Latin, by Pierre de Nolhac, of the French Acad- 
em\, foi vears consrrvatrur du Musre 1 ersatlirs, 
Framis .luinines’s charining poems in pioM*, Lrs 
nulls (jut than tint (coinpaie his Ptnsirs drs 
jardins) Friends collected the woiks of Ji^oii 
JDeiibel, who had committed suicide some veais 
previous leaving some stiiring poems (tEurrea, 
Meicuie) Amin* Rivoiie, one of the must classi- 
cal of jiiesent-day French jinets, had Lr Drsir rt 
Vumoui Jean de la Ville Miiniont’s Jj^hotvson 
rhxmniqur leiiiinds one of Baudelaire, while 
Ghcsnelong's Orient, lecalls IK*ri^diu, and Ver- 
ane’s liars, Gautier’s impeccable lines Louis 
Chadoiirne sings in Lea arcorda and Picrie-Jean 
Jouve (author of the mystic Paulina) in Lr 
Pardis perdu, which takes up the theme of Vigny’s 
Kloa and Lamartine’s Chute d'un auqe 

Lucie Delarue Madrus w’us represented by 
Poi-mea mxqnons pour lea enfant a L^on Paul Far- 
gue’s lenowii has giowii with Ins isillectious of 
veises — EjMiiaaeuis, Eapaira, S(ma la Lampe — a 
very skillful woid wizaid to exjiiess our complex 
modem minds Somewhat ns a siii prise came a 
volume of veises from the jien of Francis Caico — 
La Boht'UH rt mon ra'ur — the man who had shown 
interest so far only in the study of the repulsive 
inhabitants of the slums of Pans Roger Allard 
collected and published, as Pofatra U'qhea, J9tl- 
JU2'i, his aleit light pmuiis that had come out in 
vaiious pciiodicals A tiiend and disciple of Ap- 
piilliiiaiie, l^iiiis de Gonzagiie Frick, offerecl his 
aniusiiig but not always so easily understood, 
Poiiita, he IS what is called a porte macaro- 
nujue using tor giotesque effects bits of Latin and 
Gieek iii his Fiench lines Tii fine classical lines, 
Beiiri Ghabrol expi esses very iiagaii ideas and 
fliscards Ghiistiaii ideals, be calls it Lyriame du 
corps. Two voliimes by foimer Dadiiists are Tris- 
tan Train’s J)e nos oiaraux and Paul Kluard’s 
L'amoui rt la Po^str The latest petite revue of 
the younger generation is Otbea (Kra) with 


Jacques-Heniy Levesque and Oliviei de Came as 
directors, and with such men as T/ara and Blaise 
Gendrars as contributors 

Prizes for Poetry Numerous prizes were 
awarded in poetry, among them the Piix .Jean 
Moreas, to Phileas Lebesgue, for Ins work in 
general , the Prix des Vignes de France, to Andn^ 
Mary for his Poemes, ]n03-1928, and the Pri\ 
des Wikings, proposed by the Scandinavians of 
Pans to counteiait the effect of Maurice Bedel’s 
widely read Goncouit novel, J^r6m(, (!0 deqre de 
latitude noid, which w'as thought to jioke fun at 
Scandinavia The laureate was Th^ophile F^iet, 
for La Normandie t rattle A coinmeinoiative 
sign was jilaced on .Tune 21 on the house wheie 
the famous American symbolist poet, Stuait 
Merril, died 

The year 1920 brought forth an anthology, 
Lea po^tea du A V' sticlr, by A M <iossez, also 
a fine paiioiama of piesent-day French verse 
classified accoidiiig to piovinces, which was pub- 
lished by Gh Dormer, in lievuc de VEnseignr- 
ment frangaia hors dc France, August and Sep- 
tenibi ‘1 An echo of the quarrel on La pofait pwe 
was found in Rene Vitto/’s Kasai aur lea ( au- 
dit ion a de la pochic pure 

Theatre Much activity was manifested in the 
domain of the theatie, but no reallv great play 
was produced Two new theaties weie founded 
which inspired much comment The theatre 
Saint-Geoiges, eaih in the veai, with Andre de 
Ijorde (the aiithoi ot the cleier .lu t^Uphoue) and 
which proposes to give sboit and stilling plays 
(it IS a little like the (L.ind Guignol) The fust 
play was on Poe, as a repieseiitative of the 
wsthetic element of tenor in literatuie, jirob- 
ablv the best play on that stage was La Fuqiu, 
by H Duvernois, which did not quite answer the 
general programme, it is not “ternble” a much 
beloved husband, in oidei to spaie much soi- 
row to his wife as he is condemned to die bv the 
diM'tors, tells her that he does not love her any 
moie, he lecoveis, howevei, to find that he has 
killed hei love foi him The other new playhouse 
IS the Theatre Pigalle, splendidly equipped in 
every way by the Baron Heim de Rutlichild and 
inaiiguarated in the lute spi ing with a succession 
of tableaux of some great episodes in the history 
of France Saiha Guitiy aiianged this show of 
splendoi w’hicb had a long mil 

Very unusual was the welcome extended to 
foreign play mights on the Fiench stage in 1929, 
so much so that iii Novcmbei an impresaiio 
could think of no bettei adveitisemeiit for a new 
and excellent musical play, Jioulard et aes fiUes, 
by Verneiiil, than to unnouiu'e that the four 
contributois “all aie French” Not only classics, 
such as Shakespeare, weie given, but moderns 
such as the Italian, Antoiielli, the t'zecli, Mole- 
iiar, the Geinian, Leoiund Fianck (an anti-wai 
play. Kail and Anna), Knglishmen, such as 
Sheriff (Joutnci/'a Knd) , and the Aniei leans, 
Bavard \\iller (Tnal of Maiq Duqan) and Rico 
(Street Scene) Aiuung the “repiises” were two 
Rostand Plays (Pnmvase lomtaine and L’Atglon 
— a big suci'ess toi Mine Miiuone) , Becque’s Lea 
Corbeaux, Lavedan’s Cliienne du toi (Mme Du- 
Imrry) , and the jiost-w'ui plays Lne Bourqeoisi, 
by V Franceii, Kuvnal’s Tombeau sous L'Aic de 
Tnompke, and Bouidet's La Pnaonmere 

Among the new plays of 1929 was the diam- 
tization of J BMiei’s famous Tristan et Jaeut, in 
collaboration with Louis Artus, strikingly staged 
By the same Aitus was Un homme nA d’hier, giving 
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the psychology of an old *‘beau” , also there were 
Marcel Achard’s Jja belle Mamxbre and Jean de 
la Lunc, and Ocraldy et Spirzer’s Uhomme de 
fOie — all are very clevei hut without particularly 
new ideas Tii that line of plays — of very delicate 
psychology — the success of the year was un- 
doubtedly Clnaudou\’8 Amphitryon 38 (which 
means that it is about the thirty-eighth play on 
that mythological but human story of the love 
of Jupiter for Alcniene, the wife of his host, 
Amphytrioii ) Another success was Lenormand^s 
line vie sect a/ e (not written in 1929, however) , 
of course, the author continues his Freudian 
style; the hero is insane and writes wonderful 
things, but he is conscious himself that “c*esi 
pareeque je m'tgnore que j*4ort8 dea chefs- 
d'auiif ” Alfied Sa^oir's Lui was written in 
the same vein a man who actually believes that 
he IS Clod on earth, with burlesque and dramatic 
lesults, cannot be said to be presented in a very 
convincing manner J J Bernard’s Le feu re- 
prend mat is a post-wai play about a married 
couiile estranged by the years of separation Ber- 
nard Zimmer’s popularity grew constantly after 
his great success in adapting Aristophanes’s 
Birds (1927), he had several plays in 1929, 
among them Pauvic NapolSon (the wanior who 
becomes sentimental at St. Helena) and Le Veau 
f/ras, a very clever and amusing modern version 
of the story of the Prodigal Son Jacques Sindral 
(also known as “Fabre-Luce” as a political 
writer) has tried his hand in two ]ilays which 
lioth were only half successes, but stirrt^ discus- 
sion Double presents a girl who hesitates between 
two men of entirely diffeient natuies, Tranfuges 
gives a comedy of the usual political game — 
convictions change with new personal interests 

Kd Sclmeidei'h diauia, L*exaltation (see New 
iNTEiwA-noNAL LAK BooK for 1928), was rep- 
resented in Pans in 1929; in it arc opposed a 
mother who wants to live the life of a modem 
flappei and a daughter who is repulsed by that 
very thing and looks for an old-time life of de- 
votion to higher things A woman, Marguerite 
Diiterme, in Acs egat^s, tried to give a counter- 
part to the much discussed Captive, by Bourdet 
St6ve Pasteur took up the problem of the soul 
of a business man (a revival of the famous Mira- 
beau's Les affaires aont lea affaires) , while Ed- 
mond Flcg, in Le marchand dc Pans, gave the 
very kind-hearted iich man — and the interesting 
thing about the performance was that the vet- 
eran actoi Le Bargy who had had in Mirabeau’s 
Isidore Lechat one of his most famous parts, 
tiled to surpass himself in playing this part of 
the anti-Lcchat 

H Kistemaekers had a not very convincing 
melodrama in L’lnatinct, 11 Jeanson wrote a 
family play of keen psychological analysis. Anus 
comme avani , Cromiiielynck (the author of the 
cuiious Le coou magnifigue of some years past) 
offered in 1920 a play, Carine, nu la jcune file 
faille, with a Aery unpleasant theme (larine is 
genuine, innocent, 'good to the core, but when she 
discovers gradually all sorts of rascality going 
on in the world around her, she lets herself be 
earned away by the general indifference to moral 
standards The year ended with a play by one 
of the authors whose products are most eagerly 
awaited, M Bourdet After his great success with 
the very gay satire on the literary prizes, Y%ent 
de Paraitre, he returns to a thoroughly repul- 
sive subject, but which per ae this time does not 
lend itself to the highly dramatic treatment of 


The Captive, in Le aexe Faible — ironical title — 
we are introduced to the so-called ultra-modern 
women, that is to say, women making love boldly 
to men, instead of the old way of men making 
love to women 

Some of the best comedies of 1929 bordered 
on the farce, for which the French are inimi- 
table Jacques Xatanson in Jc Pattendais, showed 
a young man married to a middle-aged wife 
and a middle-aged man married to a young mate, 
but at the end of the play the matches are re- 
arranged according to the wishes of nature Mar- 
cel Pagnol seems to be on the way to take the 
place of the late Gourtcline, Pagnol’s recent 
Manus is a capital comedy which takes place in 
Marseilles, where Marius, the bar waiter, and 
Fanny, the oyster girl, make love, but finally the 
appeal of the sea is too much for Marius, who 
yields to destiny and forsakes Fanny. Much that 
IS favorable has been said of Albert and Ger- 
maine Acreniant’s Cea dames auw ohapeauw verts, 
a very proper play in a province town, where a 
young city girl appears and shocks the village 
people F^lix Gand^ra scored a success m II man- 
quait un homme, as did \ve8 Miraiidc in L*at- 
taehi (Palais Royal farce) . Mirabcau’s D^jcimit 
amoureiix is veiy witty, and so, of course, is the 
Jules, Julien, et Julienne of the veteran humoiist, 
Tr. Bernard Sacha Guitrj piesented another ot 
his biographical sketches by rapid tab1eau\ in 
Lindheiq, and Emile Mas published. La ComMie 
Frangause pendant la guerre (Figuities) 

The Novet Production in the field of the 
novel was very large , due partly to the fact that 
the fashion — ^which, however, seemed on the wane 
— ^was to make them very short First, came 
novels which fall within that catagory without 
any furthei qualification, and which arc impoi- 
tant because of their excellence or on account of 
the man who signed tliem. Such are H Bor- 
deaux’s Valombres, treating in a very dramatic 
manner an episode which has stirred public 
opinion a good deal a school-teacher is accused 
of killing her illegitimate child and is willing to 
assume the blame before the couit in order to 
spare the really guilty father Bazin’s 1029 novel 
— about a family of weavers in Koubaise — Roi 
des archers, is in his usual \ein Jacques Char- 
doune (the author of Epithalamc, which made 
such a sensation some years go) offeied. Lea 
Varaia, a similar story of conjugal misunder- 
standing 

A Gide, in UEcole dea femmes, developed the 
psychological case of a woman who has lieen 
blinded by love, and then opens her eyes to the 
shallow being whom she has mairied and hates 
him m propoitifin to her fnimei devotion Ed- 
mond Jaloux, 111 Lcetitia, shows that he has not 
yet outgrown liis gloomy view of life Jean 
Gaument and Camille C4, in Plus vrat que la vie, 
analyze the state of mind of a weakling who can 
only dream his life with a woman he would 
love, while Julian Green, who had proved so 
pessimistically disposed in former novels, is more 
so than ever in his L&o%athan, which, however, 
was not less praised than his formei stones (it 
was awarded, in the English translation. Dark 
Journey, the Harper Prize) , his other book, Les 
voyagewrs aur terre is a bold attempt at ex- 
plaining the psychology of the religious soul 

Another gloomy novel — about the class of hum- 
ble clerks — is Andri Therive’s La Chambre ar- 
dente Valery Larbaud places the scene of liis 
last novel, AUen, in the Bourbounais The old 
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manter, Marcel Pr^vout i etui hr to the domain 
that had made him so famous, the psychology of 
love, in li Homme vxerqe The same story is told 
from three different angles in the form of let- 
ters bv an old beau who had adopted an orphan 
girl in his house and then seduced her, as a 
diary, by the son of that man who is utterly 
shocked, liaving a “protestant” mind, and as a 
confession of the giil to the voiirig man, whom 
she blames because, by his indifference to love, he 
liad till own her into the arms of the old man, 
it all ends with an automobile accident prob- 
ably intended 

Ilogcr Martin-du-daid continues his icniark- 
able seiial story. Leu Thihault, in \ol vi, en- 
titled “La mort dii peie,” but in a giuesome man- 
iiei, lennniscent of the wolst Zola days A novel 
greeted on all sides as being above the average of 
the 1929 output was Marcel Ai land’s Ij'drdrt 
(.1 vols ) the heio, (iillieit Villard, is a foinenttu 
of (lisordei bv his eecciitiie nianneis. Ins ab- 
siiid and fanciful likes and dislikes — in shoit, 
be IS jiossessed by that restless spirit which has 
been so often pointed out in post-war youth and 
which Ailand himself had called a niodein “ma/ 
dii Mirc/c” Montherlant showed Ins versatility 
in giving Ins hist real love novel. La pel tie tti- 
fanlt de Cashlh In Ins detached wav, he |H»r- 
Iravs his taiicy foi a silly Init charnnng little 
S])nnish gni (dc t(lt< hlitpidtU’ sans pi^frn- 
tuni (fut (sl vn fharmc ihez Jr srte Jrqml n'tsl 
iitHupporfahlr qut Jorsqu'tl s< (vox! quel-qu(- 
rhosi ) , but he lets her go liecuuse he will cn- 
|ov 11101 e the ]ileasuie of scofllng the opportunitv , 
nhieh ho afteiwaid regiets 

Aug Bailly reieived the Pri\ Lassen e lor his 
novel, Uloxr, which takes up the Hub]ect so well 
lieatcd 111 Maupassant's Fort rnmmt la mort and 
Itoiirget’s Fantdme, of the man who falls in love 
with the daughter of his fornicr love, Imt the 
gill remains indifferent Louis Kd Ja^ Katr, in 
l/Anqf, la Jttle et I'homme has an **{ducatioii 
sen time n lair'' in the nianiiei of Flaiibeit — ^lie does 
not insist on “/« Intr" dean Cassou’s La tlrf des 
sunqes consideis life as a dream, while Leon 
Popp, in Lr crxmr d'Mrxxs Lrnotr, takes up under 
present conditions the tliemc of Bourg(*t’s Dis- 
(iplr, a voiing man has killed and makes Ins 
confession pietty' much in the same w'av' as Cres 
loll, but tile theory^ that led him to kill light 
lieartedly is what he culls 'iia/aidisme ’’ le, a 
sort of Hergsonisni in which man creates almost 
any nioial truth lie chooses, thcic being no out- 
side truth 

Em Hobin won the Pii\ dii Premier Roman 
with a similar book, Arcusr, JHe-toi' Ilenri de 
Zieglei, 111 La \ iqa, depicts a sort of village 
Cat men in the Savoyeaii Alps, and her victim 
is a vvritei wlio had gone to the place for some 
woik Foi loaders wlio prefer a lightei tvpe of 
book, there is Pierre de Regnier’s Colomhxne ou 
la qtattdr stmaint, witty, about life in societv' 
AllxMie Cahuct gave us in 1929 one of bis 
clever supposedly historic^al novels. La Rohe dr 
Poiphfpr, ill wliich he claims that possibly the 
lemaiiiH of Najiolcon are not undci the famous 
cupola in Pans, but in Westmiiistcr Abbey 
'fhe peasant novel, so popular for years, w'as 
a little less so, but 1029 brought out Maurice 
Genevoix’g Cyrxlle, very realistic C F, RamuK, 
the Swiss author, in his picfacc to his new edi- 
tion of Salutation pay sanne rebukes those who 
lepioach him foi using tlie language of the 
mountaineers “Je atita Vaudota, ;’dma vaudois.** 


Among the newcomers in the field, but who have 
been decidedly successful, aic dean (liono, who 
saw his 1928 novel La Colhne awarded the Bren- 
tano Prize in 1929, wlien translated under the 
title. Hill of Destiny, and who came very dose to 
receiving tlie Pr i\ floneourt for his new jM'asant- 
lite novel, I n dr Jiaumuqnrs , both aie dramas 
among jn^oples of unsophisticated minds, dramas 
which nie often more powerful for that very 
reason, the story of Mat la Chapdelaint has been 
mentioned by moie than one critic in connection 
with this young man , also Marcel Ayme, who 
won gieat favoi w itli his La Table aur ('rrres, lie 
is an equally keen observer and writes in a nioie 
humoious vein 

There were two importHiit 1929 novels deal- 
ing with religion (icoiges Bernanos’s (authoi 
of Sous Jr solril di Satan) La jotr, showing a 
young gill, (’haiital de t'leigerie, who by the 
piiritv of her faith con(|uets all the hypocritical 
lies of tlie bo-called icligious people around her 
Some see, in the Abbe Bremont the original ot, 
the Ablx* (^onabre of the novel, and Henri 
Gilson's, Les jetix dr I'lnfer tt du riel, 3 vols, 
which depicts the pilgrimage of a motley crowd 
to the famous Ars, in the Pyrenees, and which 
is represented as taking jilaee* in the days of the 
Abla' Vianey, it is an almost complete counter- 
part of Zola's Lourdes, in Zola’s book, the be- 
lieveis are few but sincere, w’hile in Gh^on’s, the 
unbclicvors are few but sincere, there are sorrie 
verv elev’ei and intciesting pictures of varied 
types of pilgrims 

Jn France, as elsewhere, war books were popu- 
lar Ilgam in 1029 after so rminv years of indiffer- 
eiiee Probably the most remaikable was Lucien 
Descaves's L'Hitondtlle sous lr imt, the story of 
a small town during the years 1914 to 1919, 
Ren<^ fjouglet, in L'Ftranqm, took up the subjeet 
of iiitei national niaiiiages dean Variot, in R6s‘ 
urteclion dii fru, depiets a siqiposed good-foi- 
iiothing in Alsace who is spurted to fine action 
by the war fire, while H Fremont, in Aprbs le 
fill (pioface bv Bavmoiul PoiiiLai^), gives a pic- 
ture of an energetic w^ornan starting life anew 
111 T^orraine, having lost husband and son in the 
cataclysm Chaiining, as are all the books of 
Iv Escholier, is Mahmodou Fofana, the war e\- 
jienences of a Senegalese soldier There aie two 
volumes of stones, one by Hcnii Beberly (former 
winner of tlie Prix Goncoiirt), Tombes sans 
launrrs, the other by Galii^re Boissiei, Louis de 
la Riflettr, w’lth La flrur au fusil, the first giving 
the title to the book 

A critical study of the French war books, ap- 
peared under the title, Ttmoins (Pans), by Prof 
Jean Norton Cm, of Willminh College, a severe 
indictment of both those who admire the heroism 
of the War and of those who err in the other 
direction, such as Barbiisse and Remarque Epi- 
sodes of the w’ar in the Far PJast are told in Mal- 
rau\’s Royaunie Faferlu and in Grandjean's 
L'Epopee jaune — the first indulging in the hor- 
rible, the second showing the heroism of mis- 
sionaries and marines in Japan, a real Book of 
Martyrs 

Among exotic novels, Pierre Benoit is repre- 
sented by one of his well-known romans d*aven- 
turcs in Erromango, which relates how an agri- 
culturist leaves tor an island in the Pacific 
Ocean to raise cattle, the effect of the climate is to 
render him insane and amorous hallucinations 
finish him More striking even is George Gros- 
lier's Le re tour d Vargile (Prix de Literature 
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Goloniale), the ntory of a French couple leaving 
for colonization in Cambodia, the woman cannot 
adapt herself to the new' conditions, the man 
succeeds, and yields to the influences of climate 
and surroundings, this process of adaptation 
being Intel esfingU described Jules Rupervielle, 
in Le ttun want, acquaints us with various South 
Ametican customs, and Lucie Delaius Madius 
Amanti takes us into ever-mysterious and fas- 
cinating Fgypt 

There is a gi oup of 1 020 novels whose authoi s 
seem to ha\c torgotieii that there is a limit 
to outbpokeniiess M Martin's example (at the 
end of 1928), Amour Terre tneonnue, was fol- 
lowed by J Kessel in his Belle du jour, but the 
question is whether this is not pathology instead 
of literatuie Another iiiuch-discusaod novel, pub- 
lished under the pietense of piogressive art, was 
Marcel Berger's L' Amour sons amout, the stag- 
ing of the Jfcrameion l*ieirc Zeiida ticats m<Kl- 
erii love in Charleston As to Colette’s style, it 
was long ago taken for gi anted, hei recent no\el 
IS La Hccondr. 

There aie some novels which may claim origi- 
nality Duhaniel, in the Cluh des Lyonnais, con- 
tinues the study of his iSalaviii — that innocent 
f(K)l who IS trying to find an aim to his life — and 
after having decided to be a saint in the pteced- 
ing volume, now tries his hand at being a Coin- 
munist, perhaps, also, J de Ijacietellcs Amour 
nuptial, in which a novel wiiter inaiiieH a wife so 
good, so wise, that she gives him no iiispiiation 
for Ills hooks — whicli piu/les liiin Oiiginalitv 
in the ' ' ' >sa asciilied to liei heio- 

ine is .■ . 'Mine Louise Pailleion's 

stoiv oi liie woinaii called Jfatoune ('urious is 
the attempt of the Biotheis Thai and to revive 
the atinospheic of the (leneva of Calvin, and their 
fairly suttessful way ot showing that the adop- 
tion ot tlie lefoini was due in gieat pait to all 
suits of iiisignifiiant causes having little to do 
with leligioii, the novel is called La chioniquc 
des fifres ennemut Mai ice Itedel’s idea in Fas- 
cuime, in ^ H is well cxpicssed in the subtitle, 
La tnesenleHie cordiale Andie Bietoii, in his 
Kadja, gives a veiy t.vpical novel of the dadaistic 
tviie, illiistiation of his iiianifesto of surrealism 
wniili he gave out some veais ago and which is 
now issued in a second edition 

•lean Cocteau, considered as ccceutiic as the 
surrealists, but who refused to join them, gave 
this year a striking story called Les enfants ter- 
nbles — depicting tlie almost insane dispositions 
of the post-vvui youths who, having speiit them- 
stdves, tail to attain any iiioial balance and com- 
mit suicide Maui ice Magic, in Lucifet, reminds 
us of Uiiysinans, who 20 years ago showed so 
much iiiteiest in the sataiiic cults in remote 
cornels of Pans As a cuiioso, 1929 brought out 
Jioman d'un mmc, a stoiy written b> thiee well- 
known novelists Andie Salmon, who wiote of 
the ei line itself , Geo London, who recounted the 
courtioom jnoceedings, and Feiiiand Hi voire, 
who described the execution of the senteru'c of 
death. 

Short Stobieh Some of the best volumes of 
short stories include Audi 4 Savigiion (authoi 
of the Filles dc la plme, crowned by the Gon- 
court) Tuus Its tiots, Andie Mauruis, Le mondc 
tmaginaire, however, embraces only the stories 
alreadj published under the title Alexpe, J Kes- 
sel La eoupc felee, ,1 L Vaiidoyer, Nuits a Vhotel 
Jieaux-Monts f Fr Mauiiac Trots rents (“Coups 
de couieaUf” “Lu homme de leitres” “Le dimon 


de la eonnatssance^ ) ; E P^^rochon, Le ertme 
Hranqe de Iasb Balzan (the psychoanalytical 
manner applied to a girl , three stories in all ) ; 
Jacques de Lacietelle, Htstovre dc Paola F errant, 
title of the first story , and two Hourget iiroducts 
Au sertu'e de Vordre and On ne roit pas les 
rtrurs (four proverbs) 

MiHrELLANFOUH Although awarded the Grand 
Prix du Roman by the French Academy in iTiine, 
Le Ltvre des Bites qu*on appelle sa wages, by 
Andre Demaisoii, is leally no novel at all, but 
extremely picturesque nariatives of expei fences 
of the aiitiini, a colonist in Africa, with wild 
animals of the region, the name of Kipling has 
been lepeatediy mentioned iii coiiiieetion with 
that oiiginal book H de Moniheilant has an- 
otlier volume discussing spoits, Eartnus, .?"• 
Olymptade Kaiinus is the name of a young slave 
mentiofied in Keneea's Letter to Luctlus, and, 
among othei things, Gie author claims that the 
theoiy ih unfounded which eonsideis sport rivnliv 
as a means to leplaix* national chain inisiii by 
so-called sport-spirit Henri Poiirrat offered one 
ol his too rare iiooks to speak feelingly of his 
native juoviiicc. Crux d'iuverqne It is quite 
111 keeping with the age of disiesjiect to tieat 
with little level dice tlie heroes i>r ev'ciits of 
history The following books have restated prob- 
leiiih in a new' wa> 11 Bciaud, Le /{ ,futllet , () 
Aubiv, hapoUon III, and Deltheil, Jl etat unr 
jots Napoleon A new example of child psvchol- 
ogv w'as given in Ti Dei cine. Pa tat h on, petit 
yargon 

There were numeious hooks on travel of varieil 
mteiest whnh appealed in 1929 Paul Claudel, 
111 l/oiseau noir dans le soleil levant, treats va- 
rious topics of Japanese life and thought. II 
Bt^raiid in Ce que j'at ru d Rome is not favorable 
to Fascism , F Caico w’rote Pnntrmps tVKspaqnt , 
(t de LaKiH'hefoucauld gave iis a charming book 
in L Constant inoplt aver Lott, Jeaii-Kichard 
Bloch coiitiiiiied lelatiiig his tiavel experiences 
111 Banauts ei Caeaouttes (Senegal and Canary 
Islands) , and Blaise Ceiidrais added to his col- 
lection anotlier volume about his tiainping 
around the glulie. Plan de raiqutlle Much in 
vogue have been the volumes of a series just 
started .iiid culled Les q/andts Itqendis, w'hirh 
include Funck-Bientuno’s lie dc la Tortur, and 
Aug Bailly's Le tadeau de la MMuse 

Another popular genie is that of memoirs in 
all foims Much inteiest was shown iii the Voto* 
tnteneures dr Barrts (2 vols ), by Diihoiiicau, 
and which give notes that the gieat writei had 
piejmied foi “Memoires” of his own hand Undei 
the title, Mrs Modules, the famous old painter, 
Blanche — who also writes udniiiubly — tells of 
the famous peisonages he has known, such as 
Barres, Gide, Proust, George Mooie, Henry 
James, Thomas Hardy, etc 

The son of the late Pierre Loti, M Viand, 
published 2 vols of Journal vnttme of his father 
Francis Jamiiies, in La dwtnc douleur, tells of 
his past life. While the Duchesse du Granmont 
wiites very entertainingly of Au temps des 
Equipages (Second Empire), Gyp has alert sou- 
veniis of J)u temps des cheveux et des chevaux, 
souvenirs du Hecond Empire The Comtesse de 
Noailles — ^who is far from the age of Gyj) — 
nevertheless writes Mimoirts already. Then we 
liave Leoii Daudet’s ainusiiig Parts vieu, Fr. 
Mauriac’s Mes plus aneiens souvenirs, and many 
others One of these books is posthumous, Ren4 
Schwob’s Moif juif (telling of his conversion). 
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Andr4 Maurois’s Aspects of Biography (six lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Cambridge), 
was published first in English 
The r«’« romancers — as the moie or less fan- 
ciful biogiaphies wiitteii after the model set bv 
Maiirois aie now called — still were tiemendously 
popular in 1920 Among the various kinds of 
lives {grandeit extsituivit, vies tllustrcs, vies aven- 
tureunes, vtes amoureuses, etc ) me those bv Hei- 
riot, Brethoien, (i Lecomte, Baton Uc Buffren 
(iHirn 1720), A Billy, Bophxe Amould (the ac- 
tress), .1 A1 Cane, Louts Btrvnison, L Ber- 
trand and CasHuii, Bhtlxppe II, Kouif, Chateau- 
briand, Boiileiigci, NataMLrOMta, Mom a et Loiivet, 
Vaiel, G Tiuc, Mmv de Maintenon, Hallays, 
Regnat d, Funck-Bi eutniio, Ahiaheau, K Fei- 
nandc/, Moherc *** Tli Renandot , P Kival, 
Reine Alaigot , M .Jaeot, Ilehne dr Troie .1 Gei- 
muiii, (Jenrvu'rr de Brabant, etc, etc New col- 
lections weie foiiiied, siicli as Uisioires de France, 
with contributors of the rank of Funck-Breiitano, 
L Pailleron, A Billv (eg. La din Uaqique du 
Prince tmpeiial, by Piaviel) , the senes Dca His- 
toircK ExltaordianircH (eg, Moiat and Livet, 
Mysiire du chevaliir d'Kon — was the “cheialiei” 
a man oi a woman'), the senes Lcs (Iiandtk 
Lcq( tides and Let, aept Pcchcs CapUaux, etc 
Hibioky ok Fuencii Lii'lkatuue A formidable 
an ay of books in this eatagoiy greeted us in 1920, 
including the following Ch l^nglois, lol i\ 
(final) of La 1 n cn Franti au Moi/endgr (1 w 
spirit iiclle) , Pierie Champion, 3-iol ed of Les 
Cent nonultes Voart/lcs Sixteenth ceiitim 
Plattard, lie de Rain la is Seventeenth century 
M Lcio\, Ihsiuilts, U philosophe au masque, 
Emile Magne, 1 oilute it VU6UI de RamhouiUet 
(Prix Marquctte-Goiiin ) , C Clerc, Tic iraqt- 
tomvjUi d( it di BiudiHf, IjaclicMC, Heart on et 
saqazitte buthsqm, (i Moiigiedien, Aihalu, di 
Raeim Eight ccntli icntiii^, F lloches, cd , 
Litites Piisants, Lucostc, BaqU uourdlistc it 
iiitiqui liititain , (Luvus dt Sauienan/ufs 
{Cite dfs Lutes, 3 ^olB ) , Treich, L'captit di 
Baurnaifhais, Diderot, Lefitts a Hophie \ oland, 
2 \ols , A Schiiu, La priiser de Rousseau, essai 
d'lntirpvftation nouielU , M Coida.v, Didetol, 
Bouiaiitic penoil L Pailleioii, \ubetqes toman- 
tiques, P Souda\, Les romantiques d VAcademu 
Ftani;aist, ]tlaiinas et de l.i Tailhede, (m dehat 
kur Ir loniuntismi , (I Bauci Aleiamor phosts du 
Romantisvie , Koull lie dr Chatenbi xand , Em 
Beau de Lomeiiie, Camere politique de Chaltau- 
btiand, two books on Mme de Stael, by Jean de 
la Pange and bv lloiiin, Bellessoit, Essat sur 
Vanivn de I lluqo. Gullet, Hugo spiriti , B de 
Tiar, Baldeiispeigci, 1 dc Viqui/, Em Heiinot, 
A de ilus,set, 11 d’ Mim'ias, Dumas ft les Trots 
Mousquetaites , 11 Jasinski, Annus romantiques 
dr dautiet , L'Espana de Cautut 

In addition to the ' ’ . _ ■ P Trahard, 

Mlrimtc dc IMJf-TtS *! ■ ■ des (Euvres 

de M/rim/e, P Flottes, Levant e de LisU , Thi- 
baudet, Amiil on la patt du rtie, L Deffemx, Lc 
^atu 1 allsm( , P Apestcgiiy, 1 ir profonde de Ros- 
tand, Di M de L4/iniiei, Promraadcs fljjcr //«»/«- 
mans, Kstew, \ ethatteti (posthumous), Roland 
et ReiieMlle, Rimbaud It loqani, M. Couloii, Yie 
et ecuvre de Rimbaud, Boll6iy, Ldon Blots, a new 
penodical, Chromque Barrdsietine, N Segui, 
Anat France anccdotiquc, B. Cr4inieux, Du c6t6 
de chez Marecl Proust, J. Jacob, M Promt, J 
Larnac, Coktte, Vic ct u'uvrcs, Lassen e, (i 
Horcl, H Lalou, A Clide, P lliunbouig, U. Du- 
hamel. Books of 1020 that cover different men and 
YB— 29— 11 


women are L Daudet’s Flambeaux (Montaigne, 
Ralielais, V. Hugo, Baiidelaiie) , Raeh tide's Por- 
traits d*hommes (BarrSs, Gourmont, Samain, 
Mor4as, Blois, etc ) ; J. Larnac's Hist de la lift 
f dm mine en France 

LiTERAiiY Events An endless list of Priv lit- 
t^raires, the details of whicli may be followed in 
Nouvelles Littdraires (eg, for the summer list 
of the French Academy Prizes, issue of July 13, 
1929) The Grand Pnx dc Littdrature went to 
Heiiri Massis (now Redacteur of the Revue uni- 
verselle) i the Grand Ptix du Roman, to AmlnJ 
Demaison (see above) , the Pnx Btoquette-Goiiiii, 
to Em Magne (see above) , the Gland Pnx de la 
Soci4t6 des Gena dc letties, was won by Albeit 
Kilande, the Pnx des Vigiies de Fiance, by 
Andr6 Mary (see above) , tlie Pnx Virenque (dc 
litt4ratiire spintiialiste) was awarded to Lya 
Bel gel •lust aiiiioiiiiced at the close of 1920, the 
Pnx Goiicouit went to Mai cel Arland, for his 
L*Ordrc (with Henri Gheon as close rival, see 
above) , the Pnx Femiiia was won hy Geoiges 
Bernanos, with Lajoir (see above) , and the Pnx 
Renaudot, bv Mai cel Ayme, with Im table aux 
Creves ( sec above ) 

Marshal Foch and Clemcnccau of the French 
Academy died during 1929 and Marshal Pctain 
was called to replace Foch The sent of Com teline 
at the Academic Goncourt was filled by Dorgeles 
(author of Les Croix de Bois), after strong sup- 
port for Diihamel and Mme CJolotte The eeute- 
iiaiy of Cheibiilie/ was (ommemorated Victor 
Marguentte (author of La Carconne) was re- 
tailed to the presidency of the Soeiete des Gens 
de l^tties, ami piessiiie bioiight to have him leiii- 
stnted 111 the Legion oi Honor The works of 
Th4ophile Gaiitiei became genet al }>ropcity La 
Deviniere, most ])iobably the bnlh place of Rab- 
elais, w'as pruiioiineed juihln* domain, and Les 
l)41ices, one of the residences of Voltaire in Gen- 
e\a, w'as bought by the eitv of Geiieya to prevent 
desiructinn 

Neckoixic.v Deaths of the year included, C V 
Langlois, Tx*oii Balzagette, Paul Sunday, Mau- 
iice Boiichor, and Jean Psiehnn 

See also PiiiixiLot.Y, Modlbx 

FBEETCH SOMALI (so-in,i'le) COAST, ui 
Fri-ncii Sum alii ami A French colony m Atnca 
on the Gulf of Aden Ix'twcoii Italian Eritiea 
and Biitish Somaliland Estimnted aica, ii790 
squnie miles, estiinatcd ])npulalion in 1928, S.*),- 
7K8, including about Urd) Euin]»caiis The port of 
Jibuti IS the seat of goxeinment Its po]iulatioii 
in 1028 was estimated at 911 I, of whom .">40 were 
European (317 Fieiicli) Aftei 1922 the Goxprn- 
ment introdneed a ])ii))lic elementary sthool 
system at the capital, supplanting the uiissioii 
ftchool which had been in o])einiinii foi 20 years 
The budget for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 
francs 

French Somali Coast has jiraetically no indiis- 
tiies and vei} little agiicultiiie The main sources 
of yi'oalth aie comiiieice, inland trade with 
Ethiopia, and roast fislieiies The imports in 
1927 amounted to 480,042,000 francs and the ex- 
ports to 513,383,000 fiancs of which 350,220,000 
trancB repiesented rc»e\poits The chief exports 
aie iVQiy, eoilee, hides, and skins The chief im- 
poits aio cotton goods, butter, coal, and sugar 
A large shaic of the exports of Abyssinia pass 
through the }>ort ot Jibuti, which is connected 
by a railway 485 miles long with Addis Abeba 
In 1927, 550 yessels of 2,452, <04 tons entered and 
cleared the poit of Jibuti. The colony is under 
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a g(i\priioi uHaiatod by an adiniiiiHtrative council 
(lovcinor in 1!)29, M. Chapon>Baiaaac (ap- 
pointed in 1924) 

FBENCH SUDAN. A French colony cnconi- 
pasRing the \ alley of the Upjier Senegal, aoiue 
two-thirdfi of the couiae of the River Niger, and 
a large part of the Sahaia Desert within the 
spheie of Algeria Bounded on the east by the 
Tenitoiv of the Nigei , on the west by Maure- 
tania, the Fal^me River, and French Ouinea, 
on the south by the Ujiper Volta and the Ivory 
(loaht, and on the north by the territory of 
Algeria Aiea, estimated at 300,331 square miles, 
population, estiniated at 2,032,618 in 1927 The 
capital IS Batiiako, with 24,041 inhabitants 
Othei 111 ) poi taut towns and their populations 
aic Ka>es, 9873, Timbuktu, .'348.'3, and Sikasso, 
9197 All the chief towns haie regional oi ui- 
baii schools 'I’he active ciops include gioiind- 
niits, millet, com, cotton, rice, sesame, i libber, 
and kaiiti, also maii> cattle ate raised Natuc 
indnstnea aie of some importance, including the 
making of potteiy, lewelrv, and leather, and 
weaving The total imports in 1928 amounted to 

113,080,000 fiancs and the total exports to 
r>,21 7,000 fiancs Much of the foreign trade of the 
French Sudan is ca tried on through the poits 
of Senegal, so that the above tiguies therefore do 
not accuiatelv lellect the trade importance of the 
colony The ihief imports weie cottons, food- 
stuffs, and metal woik, and the chief exports, 
giontidnnl- cattle, rnbliet. gum, kapok, skins, 
and wool Ihe budget for 1928 balanced at 04,- 
134,005 francs I'heie is a lailway connection 
with the coast ovei a line 700 miles in length 
The goveininent is under the Ooveinor-Geneial 
ot Flench West Alnca (see Fkencii West Af- 
rica) liieutenant-Governor in 1929, Teriasson 
de Foiigeres 

FBENCH WEST AFBICA An African 
colonial possession of Fiance, eompiising the 
Atlantic coast colonies ot Mauretania, Senegal, 
French Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, the colony 
ot Dahomey on the Gulf of Guinea, and the in- 
terioi colonics of Fiench Sudan, Upjier Volta, the 
Teiritoiy ot the Nigei, and Dakar and Deiwnd- 
ciicies It includes the iivei basin of the Senegal, 
nearly all the uppei and middle Niger Basin, the 
basin* of a large iiuniliei of iiveis emptying into 
the Gulf of Guinea, and the southern part of the 
Sahaia region Aiea, 1,247,191 square miles, 
population in 1920, 13,541,011, as compared with 
a total urea of all the French protectorates and 
mandated teiiitoiies of 10,2r)5,,')10 square kilo- 
mcteis and a total population of 55,031,184 Of- 
licial French ie])orts classify the diyerse native 
inhabitants iindei more than 50 groups Some 
very extensive aieas of this legion are piactieally 
deseited, while others have a population as high 
us 00 pel sons to the sqiiaie kilometer 

'I'he colonies in 1926 had the following popula- 
tions Senegal, 1,318,287; Guinea, 2,09.5,988, 
Ivoiv (kiast, 1,724,545, Dahomey, 979,609, 
Fiench Sudan, 2,0.34,982, Upper Volta, 3,240,147, 
Mauietania, 289,184, Nigei, 1,218,717, Dakai 
and Dependencies, 40,152 The total Kiiropeaii 
]>opulat]on was 15,399, of whom 11,099 were 
French The natives in general live by taiming 
and stock laising Up to 1928, few useful min- 
erals had been discovered and the output was 
comparatively small in value In 1927-28 there 
were 281 prcpaiatory schools, with 16,087 pupils, 
147 elemental y schools, with 13,704 pupils, 88 
uibau schools, writli 5918 pupils, and eight highei 


piiiiiaiy and 12 technical schools. In addition, 
there were 146 evening schools for adults with 
5888 pupils The expendituie on education was 
21,226,115 francs 

in 1928 the total imports of Senegal, French 
(iuinea, Ivory ('oast, Dahome.v, and the French 
Sudan were valued at 1,485,37'6,000 fiancs ($.58,- 
227,000), lepiesenting an iiiciease over the previ- 
ous year, and expoits were almost stable at 

1.184.645.000 fiancs ($46,438,000) The individ- 
ual totals for imports and exports, lespectively, 
for the iive colonies weie Senegal, 895,536,- 

000 and 760,428,000 francs, Ivoiy Coast, 235,- 

689.000 and 253,052,000 fiancs; Dahome>, 134^- 
.349,000 and 97,773,000 francs, Fiench Guinea, 

106.11.5.000 and 72,174,000 fiancs, French Sudan, 

11.3.68.5.000 and 5,217,000 fiancs As a huge part 
of the foreign tiade of the Fiench Sudan is cai- 
iied on thiuugh ports of Senegal, the above 
figures do not give a true peispective of the trade 
ini])ortance of the French Sudan l*eanuts con- 
stituted about .50 ])er cent of the combined ex- 
ports of Senegal, Ivoiy Coast, Dahomey, French 
Guinea, and Fiench Sudan in 1928 Cimhui beans 
were the chief item of export finni the Ivory 
Coast Othei exports were hardwoods, palm 
kernels, palm oil, gum, hides, cotton lint, and 
etude iiiblier (from French Guinea) 'Hie imports 
included totton piei^e goods, toodstiiffs, automo- 
biles. machineiy, pcti oleum ])ioducls, and some 
tolai(H‘o France' supplieil about 7.5 pel cent of the 
total imjKiits 111 1927 and took alNuit .50 pei cent 
of the exports The budget foi 1029 ]uovided toi 
leveiiues of 801, 107, .500 and expend itiii cm of 771,- 

879.000 francs 

111 1927 there weie 19.50 miles of lailwav with 
345 additional miles under consti uction and 14,- 
386 miles of telegraiih line V'essels eiileiing and 
dealing the poits of Fiench West Alnca the 
same yeai niinilieied 20.229 of 16,466,2.59 tons 

A goveiiioi-geiieial, assisted by a council, is 
at the head of the administiation of all Fiench 
"West Afina The seat of government is at Da- 
kai Each colony is under a licutenant-governoi 
siiboidinate to the govei noi -general Goveinoi- 
Geneuil in 1929, .1 Caide, appointed Feb 20, 
192.3 

FBIENDLY ISLANDS. See I'onca 

FBIENDS, IDiiniorh Socifty of \ niystnal 
leligious sect which originated in Knglund in the 
middle of the seventeenth ceiiturv The fonndei 
ot the society was George Fox (1624-91) who 
visited Anieiiia in 1672. 'I’he fust Yearlv Meet- 
ing in the United States was held in Newpoit, 
R I, in 1661 and has been continued undei the 
name of New England Yearlv Meeting Others 
established within the next 40 jeais were the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New ^ork, and Noith 
Carulina \eaily Meetings, thev aie loniposed 
of quarteilv and montlilv meetings having one 

01 more eongicgations. In the iiineti‘enth eentuiy, 
othei meetings were foimed as migration moved 
westwaid 

Five Years’ Meeting In 1902 the largest body 
of the Religions Society of Ft lends, kiiowm a's 
the Orthixlox Gioiip, organized the Five Years’ 
Meeting This society meets as a delegate body 
every five ycais and in 1929 consisted of 12 yeaily 
meetings, with a membership of apjii oximately 

81.000 Its headqiiarteis aie in Richmond, Ind 
The work of the various dcpaitnients, siieli as 
missions, peace, prohibition and public morals, 
religious education, is under the direction of 
executive committees and secretaries of boards 
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The Five Years* Meeting also maintains seven 
colleges foi higher education Earlham in Uieh- 
moiid, Ind , Penn in Oskaloosa, Iowa, Guilfoid 
in Guilford, N C , W.ln ;ii 2 triii m Wilmington, 
Ohio, Wh'ittier in AMiih*' ( .li.i , Nebiaska 
Cential in Gential City, Xebr ; and Fi lends Uni- 
versity in Wichita, Kans Haveifoid College in 
Haver fold, Pa, is maintained by the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting and Pacific College in New- 
IxTg, Oreg , bv the Oregon Yearly Meeting The 
lattci society, howevei, and the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting aie not a part of the Five Years' Meet- 
ing In 11)29 the ineinbership of the Oregon 
Yearly Meeting was :120S and of the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, 5157 The Amrnran Frtvnd, a weekly 
religious lournal, is published at headquarters, 
as is also literature fui the Bible schools of the 
Five Years’ Meeting 

JiTurKAL HraM '11 Tills branch was formed in 
1827 when more than half of the Friends in the 
Middle States followed Elias Hicks The sejiara- 
tion centred around the doetiinal issues <if the 
day The Liberal Bianch includes seven Yeaily 
Meetings federated in the Friends’ General Con- 
ference, VI Inch meets in even numbered years and 
conducts work in leligious education, social s(>tv- 
ii'c, and advanceinent of Friends' principles The 
societv onipliasires the freedom of the individual 
to follow tile voice of God in his own soul rather 
than unv individual or church authority The 
ineinbei sliii) in 1029 was lfi,57fi, and theie were 
■' «' ' I’ 'ilicatrons include the weekly 

, , / * Intelligencer, and a monthly 

magazine foi children, Blattered Betds The soei- 
et.v conducts seveial secondurv schools, and 
Swaithmoie College in Swaithnioie, Pa, was 
founded by it 

An important agenev repiesentiiig all groups 
in the I’nited States is the Aineriean Friends 
Sen ice Committw, with headquarters at 20 
Sotitli 'I’welfth Stieet, IMiiladelphia It was 
foiined 111 1917 ioi vvar-ieliet w'oik, and undei its 
auspices appro\iniatclv 1000 memberb earned on 
lelief and leconstnietion woik in various coun- 
tries of Europe In Germany alone, it adniin- 
isteied food relief to the extent of approximatelv 
ji«80,000,000 111 nioiu\v and in kind In 1929 it 
acted 111 a sirnilai capacity in .idmri’nnr in 
cooperation with the Federal t •■ii: i ■ • the 
Churehes of Chiist in Anieiica, lelief to needy 
textile workers in the strike area of North Caro- 
lina The committee also united w'lth English 
Fi lends in conducting several good-wull centres 
in Kiiuqieaii eoiiiitiies for the jnirpose of extend- 
ing international iinderstandiiig The hist con- 
teienee of all Friends in America w'as held in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, in September, 1929 It was called 
for the purpose ot eoiisulering the eoirimoii task 
ci-iiMiiiitiiig American Fi lends and toi the fui- 
llici.iiiii O' good-fellow shi]) 

FBUIT. See Hobtici i.tuiik 
FBUIT CBOPS See HoBTiniLTURE 

FBUIT INSECTS See ENTOMoriKiY, Eco- 
nomic 

FUCHS, Emtl, An Austi o- American painter 
and Hcul])tor, died suddenly in New Yoik, Jan 
13, 1929 Bom in Vienna, Aug 9, 1866, he studied 
under Viktor Tilgner, and at the Royal academies 
111 Vienna, and in Berlin Winning a scholarship 
in 1890, he lived for five years at Rome On his 
I etui 11 to Gel mail}, he won a gold medal at 
Munich ill 1896 with the group “Mother Ixive ” 
He then went to London, where, through his sculp- 
tures, portraits, and medals for the Royal family. 


he became very populai His woik received honoi- 
able mention in a Pans competition in 1907 
Having first visited the United States in 190.5, 
he received many commissions in that country, 
painting the portraits of piomiiient persons, and 
designing the medals for the Hudson- Fulton Cele- 
bration, for the Hispanic and the Numismatic 
societies, and the J Pierpont Morgan Memorial 
Medal Mr Fuchs liecame a naturalized Amei lean 
citizen in 1924 He received the $1000 prize foi 
the licst head of a girl in the Brown and Bigelow 
Competition, New York, the following yeai He is 
represented in various permanent collections in 
the l<nited Stateti, such as of the Metiopolitan, 
the (3ev eland, and the Brookl,vn inuseuius, the 
New York Public liibiaiy, and the Congressionul 
Library, Washington, 13 C Mr Fuchs wrote, 
Wtth Pencil, Jirush and Chisel, The Life of an 
Artist (1925) 

FUEL. Estimates of the U S Bureau of 
Mines plai'e the total 1029 production of bitu- 
minous coal 111 the United States at 525,358,000 
tons, an increase of 4 9 per cent over the 1928 
production The latest available government 
statistics indicated the fnilnu lei.' uses of the 
bituminous coal iiiinod iiiil'iuiiU, 27 7 per cent, 
coke ovens, 16 pei cent, electiic utilities, 7 7 pei 
cent, steel works, 5 4 pei (eiit, general manu- 
facturing plants, 19.5 per cent, gas plants, 1 pei 
cent, coal-mine fuel, 1 1 pei cent, other mines 
and quart les, 0 8 pei cent, exjmrt. 0 9 per cent, 
domestic and iniscellaneous uses, 1 9 9 per cent 

Consumption of coal h} the lailroads in the 
United States had declined fiom 17.3 pounds pei 
1000 gross ton-iiiiles in 1920 to 12.5 pounds in 
1929 Similarly, due to gieatei economies in 
power generation, the corisuriiptioii b> electric 
utilities decreased from an average of 3 02 pounds 
per kilow'utt-huui in 1920 to 1 69 pounds in 1920 
Some of the largei and inoie efiieieiit plants were 
regulaily tuining out a kilovvatt-houi on one 
pound of coal Thus the (ontiiiued iiiciease in 
electiieal output of about 10 pei cent per yeai 
had been aeconipaiiied by onlv a slight increase in 
the fuel consumed 

The bulk of anthracite was consumed in do- 
mestic use, although power plants and iiidiistries 
consumed a lonsideiable tonnage of the smaller 
sizes and some was used by railroads Intensive 
development of the sinali stokei for heating 
boilers is diverting more and moie of the small- 
sized anthracite to domestic use Sec Cost. 

Oil production in the United iStates last .Vear 
passed all previous recoids and ex'ceeded a billion 
barrelb, an ineieuse of iieailv 12 pei cent over 
1928 The greatest increases were in California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma The pioduction of gasoline 
through refilling and cracking amounted to over 
half this quaiititv That pait of the lesidue that 
was used as fuel was distributed among htation- 
ar> power ])laiits, marine boilers, industiial and 
domestic heating 'J'he number of oil buiners in- 
stalled foi domestic heating m 1925 was esti- 
mated to be 2.5 pm cent gieatei than in 1928 
See ]*BTROLET M 

Coiihiderable activity centred in the natural- 
gas fields w'heie long pipe lines of large capacity 
aie uiidei const luction, or have lecently been 
completed, to convey the gas tioin the Texas and 
Oklahoma fields to Chicago, Denver, and intci- 
mediate cities Other lines extend fioin Louisiana 
to Hi. Loins, Birmingham, and Atlanta, tioni 
Southern California to San Francisco, and over 
certain sections of Wyoming, Montaiiu, and Mis- 
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Bissippi One of these pipe lines will be nearly 
900 miles lonj^ and soveial lange from 200 to 500 
miles This was in addition to existing lines in 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, some of 
which sliowcd a gioatly curtailed supply On the 
other hand, the Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
California fields promise aii abundant supply for 
veais to come It is jiiobable that this gas will 
find wide a]>plicatinii in industrial plants through 
the Middle West and will thus prove a strung 
competitoi of coal It mu> also stage a revival of 
the gas engine for ceitain classes ol service The 
ennsum])tiun of natural gas in 1029 increased 21 
jier cent over that ol 1928 See Gar, Natural 

Distillation of coal is accomplished by two 
general methmls, namely, high-temperatuie car- 
boni/ation and low-temperature carlKinization 
The former, in which piactically all the volatile 
18 distilled off, fields a long line of by-protlucts 
and has become firmly established on a com- 
mercial basis In the latter, upon which is based 
a number of individual mocesses, oiilv a portion 
of the volatile is distilled oflf and the lesidual 
coke has a higher heat \aliie and is iiioie easily 
Ignited In Kuropc a large iiumbei of low-tem- 
]>eiatiire oai bonization plants had been built, 
mostly on a small scale, with varying degiees of 
success, d(‘peiidiiig upon local conditions In the 
United States, a consideiable iiumbei of such 
plants had been built during the last few years, 
w'lth one exception, on a small scale J’rocessing 
difHcuIties had been responsible for the shutting 
down of several The few that had been technically 
siiciessful had not yet attained cummeicial suc- 
cess, due largely to the current price for tar and 
lack of a consumer market for the coke pro- 
duced 

The mechanical stoker and pulverized coal 
still continued as strong competitors in station- 
arv power plants Neither dominated the field, 
and there were conditions for which each was 
best fitted, although ])ulveii7ed coal was gaming 
steadily among the larger plants 

As for the maiiiie field, duiing the yeai a sec- 
ond Shipping Board vessel, the West Alsek, was 
equipped with individual piilveiizing nidls foi 
each furnace and had made several successful 
transatlantic trips The first large vessel to lie 
equipped lor burning pulverized coal was the 
Jfercer, which had been operating under these 
conditions foi nearly two years With 1029 fuel- 
oil puces, pulverized coal offered little induce- 
ment for American ships However, its prac- 
ticability had been demonstrated and it would 
serve as a potential weapon against increased oil 
prices 

In October a four-day National Fuels (-on- 
feienee was held at Philadelphia, under tlie 
auspices of the Fuels Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Enginers Simultaneous 
sessions covered fuels for power generation, for 
industiial furnaces, and for domestic use The 
attendance was over one thousand 

During 1929 the various companies reporting 
to the American Gas Association recorded gas 
utility sales of over 44G billion cubic feet, an in- 
ciease of neaily 10 per cent Revenues from gas 
sales for the year aggiegated $418,831,103 repre- 
senting a gain of 4 1 per cent On December 31, 
the customers of these companies totaled 9,738,- 
070, or approximately 2 per cent more than on 
the same date of the year previous During the 
year most sections of the country continued to 
report satisfactory progress in gas sales accord- 


ing to the American Gas Association In Now 
England, the year closed with a gain of nearly 
0 per cent in gas sales, as compared with an in- 
crease of only 1 4 per cent in customers during 
the same time A factor contributing materially 
to this expansion was an increase of 5 8 per cent 

m gas sales for ^ bi.ii iij- | urposes The 

growing importanc' ili*- i-u • use for the 

gas industry’s product is evident from the data 
relating to New England, indicating that while 
house-heating custoineis were only half of 1 
per cent of the total customers, gas used for 
house-heating pm poses represented neaily 7 per 
(‘ent of the total gas sales for the year in this 
legion 

III the Middle Atlantic States, total sales for 
the year inei eased 2 5 per cent, in the East North 
Central States, ■ ■ ••‘pii-u 2 Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and \\ isconsiii, the increase was 
9 1 per cent In 1929 theie was continuation of 
tliese tiends in produetioii which have character- 
ized the industiy at large to an increasing ex- 
tent duiing the past few vt'ais Tlie volume of 
water gas produced by these eompunies during 
1929 was almut 8 per cent less than the yeai 
previous, wliile the production of retoit coal 
gas dropped neaily 15 jier cent Marked in- 
ci eases, however, were registeied in the quaiititv 
of coke-oven gas jiroduced and purchased The 
volume of this type of gas produced bv the 
utilities themselves rose some 27 per cent during 
the year, while coke-oven gas purchased fiom 
sources outside the industrv, suih ns iron and 
Bti*el plants, us well as merchant by-product coke- 
oven plants pioducuig gas piiniarilv for city 
distribution, increased some 29 per cent 
FTXR INDUSTRY. See Aiaska, Cvnadx 
FURNACES See Boilers 
GABUN. See French Equatorial Africa 
GALLSTONE DISEASE. This important 
bubieet of gall-bladder dyspepsia is discussed by 
Dr G A. Dowling of Seattle in the Journal of the 
Amcrutan, Medical Association for January 6 In 
over 1000 cases of patients with gall-bladder dis 
ease, nearly two-thiids complained ot dyspepsia, 
while only* about one-third complained of pain 
The number of dyspeptic symptoms was very large, 
and there was little or nothing to distinguish this 
from other types of indigestion It is onlv when 
pain also is present that we niav suspect the dis- 
ease in question The actual cause of the dysjiepsia 
IS probably spasm of the pylorus or reverse per- 
istalsis In cases unaccompanied by the more or 
less characteiistic pain, it is necessary to make 
some further tests, one of which concerns the acid- 
ity of the stomach secretions In the gall-bladder 
patient, there is usually diminished aciditv, that 
fact IS paradoxically opposed by another, that 
sodium bicarbonate often relieves the dyspeptic 
sensatioiib In about two thirds of all patients, 
the stomach acid was diminished or altogether 
absent The dyspepsia from this cause can be 
treated directly and improved even in the pres- 
ence of the disease by special diet, which com- 
prises small meals; little roughara, elimination 
of fats, alcohol, and eondimeiits, laxatives, with 
pepsin, chaicoal, and bromides as drug remedies 
It 18 unwise to add acids to the diet 
Evaluation of Cholecyrtugraphy Dr. J T 
Case, well-known radiologist of Battle Greek, 
stated that many medical men were still out ot 
touch with this new and efficient diagnostic re- 
source. They regard it in the light of a func- 
tional efficiency test. If the gall bladder is visible, 
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it must be healthy and vice versa, but Graham’s 
test is much more than a test of functional ef- 
ficiency of the gall bladder, for it should give 
an adequate idea of anatomical changes in the 
latter. A comparison may be made between this 
test and the barium meal in radiography of the 
stomach which is much more than a test of 
functional efficiency of the stomach, since it re- 
veals many pathological alterations Gholecystog- 
laphy therefore is of value both in functional 
and structural regard, and especially when the 
intravenous injection is practiced is it of value 
from the functional angle This method of mak- 
ing the test IS also the most tiustworthy for 
the recognition of gallstone bladders If the gall 
bladder is normal to the ti'st, it is pnma fane 
evidence that the knife is not needed The great- 
est liability to error is in the case where theie 
IS only slight pathological alteration in the gall 
bladder, and heic an operation may be shown to 
have been unnecessary, but the chance of this 
erior is small 

GAMBIA. A lliitish protectorate and colony 
in West Africa at the mouth of the Gambia 
Itiver Area of Gambia propel, four square miles, 
population aliout 10,000 Aiea of protectorate, 
4130 square miles, population in 1021, about 
200.000 The capital is Bathuist, on the Island 
of St Maiy (population, 9227 in 1921) In 1920 
thcr^ weie seven elementary govci nment-aided 
schools with 1807 pupils enrolled In 1927 the 
imports totaled f9.‘ifl,741 and the exports, £999,- 
887 The chief imports were wearing appaiel and 
foodstufls and the ehref exports, giouiidnuts, 
hides, and palm kernels The pulilic Te\enue in 
1027 was £2.12,419 and the public expenditure, 
£277,020, including £50 000 foi the establishment 
ot a reseixe fund The public debt amounted to 
£84,171 on Jan 1, 1028 The tonnage of vessels 
enteied and cleared in the foieign trade iii 1927 
was 1,284,004 tons, of which 821,014 weie Birt- 
islr There are no local railways The colony is ad- 
ministered by a govci not, an executive council, 
and a nominated legislative council containing 
an riiionicial elenumt Governor in 1929, Sir Ed- 
ward 11 Denham (appointed August, 1928) 

GANDHI^ Mahatma vSit India, under ]l%s- 
tory 

GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL Mo- 
tor vehicles for collection and incineration for 
disposal of garbage and lefuse continue to gain 
in use 111 most ot the progiessive coirntiies of the 
world In Great Britain and continental Kuiopt*, 
garbage, ashes, pajier, lags, bottles, metals, and 
various other classes of vv'astes are mixed at the 
house, collected and disposed of jointly, except 
that. 111 some cities of Italy, garbage is handled 
separately, as noted further on In the United 
States, the thrce-separation plan (garbage, ashes, 
miscellaneous refuse) is common but not cveiv- 
wheie used Much garbage is collected by itself 
and either fed to hogs or treated by the reduction 
process for the recovery of grease and fertilizing 
material The reduction process is generally con- 
iiiicd to the larger cities and hog feeding, to the 
smaller ones L^s Angeles is tlie only large city 
that sends its garbage to a hog farm (see 1928 
New International Year Book, also preceding 
editions). 

There have been no recent accessions to the list 
of reduction plants In those American cities 
which practice incineration, garbage alone or gai- 
bage mixed with other refuse may be burned 
Ashes also may be put through the furnaces, but 


that practice is becoming less usual When an 
American city has no incinerator, its garbage 
may be fed to hogs, reduced, dumped with ashes 
and refuse, merely to get nd of it or else to fill 
low land In a few cases, as at Scarsdale, N Y., of 
late, and in some small places in Florida, begin- 
ning in 1028, garbage only is subiceted to fer- 
mentation 111 tanks, with the aim of reducing it 
to humus foi use as a fertilizer, 1^ the Beccari 
process, which originated in Italy Dumps or fills 
receiving all wastes, including garbage, may be 
kept in a sanitary condition, piovidcd clean ashes 
or dirt are used for covering the wastes 

New York City (which resorted to dumping its 
garbage and refuse at sua some years ago after 
many years’ trial treating the bulk of its garbage 
alone by the i eduction process in a privately- 
owned plant) IS continuing its comprehensive in- 
cinerator-building piogiamme At the close of 
1929, the head of New York’s new sanitation com- 
mission (see Sewerage) recommended that the 
consti iiction of iiicineiators lie accelerated by an 
appropi ration of many additional millions of dol- 
lars San Francisco voters, late in 1929, indorsed 
the piinciple of incineration but negatived plans 
tentatively proposed to provide the necessary 
furnaces A threatened court injunction against 
operating the present old and inadequate incin- 
erator was hanging over the city as a result of a 
lawsuit brought by near-by property owners on 
the ground that the old incinerator was a nui- 
sance The situation at Sun Francisco was eoin- 
pheated bv the fact that tin* garbage is collected 
b> many' licensisl scavengcis, at the expense of 
individual liouselioldei s, the fees also covering 
disposal The latter is (‘ireeted bv the scaveugi'rs 
colleitively, who use the old inunicipallv-owned 
mciiieiator lot the piiijiobc At Afinneapolis, two 
proposals to buy the garbage of the city foi feed- 
ing to hogs weie i elected bv the authoiities be- 
cause it w'us held that the ]>i ice W'us too low to 
wait ant a change fioin iiieineiatioii in a plant 
built quite lecently Manchcstei, England, as a 
jiart of a five-year piogiamme, put in use in July, 
1929, a new leluse disposal plant of l.l.’i-shoit- 
ton capacity in eight hoiiis, which sep.iiates the 
refuse into dust, iindeis of heat value, salable 
pioduets, and combustible and iioiicombustible 
tailings Paper, lags, lojie, and olhei matciiuls 
aie jiieked out for sale It was jdanned to mix 
the dust vv'ith olTal and refuse tioiii an adjacent 
sliiughtei bouse and sell tlie mixtuie as ‘‘town 
manure ” f'ombii'.tible material winch is not 
salable goes to an iiit lueiatoi , beat fioiii winch 
IS presumablv utilized 

JllRLiOGKAPtiv Foi deseiiption of the Maii- 
eliester plant, consult MnuKipa} Enquieitinq 
(lAindun), Aug 8. 1920, also, in abstract, Knqi- 
f.M riiMi \t m-licvofd (New York), Dec 26, 1929 
1 1*1 Ibui-li refuse ami street-eleauiiig statistics, 
see annual leports of the Miinstiy of Health Of 
tw'o new British books on garbage and lofuse 
collection and disposal and on street denning 
SCI vices (generally combined in England). Pub- 
Jtr Cleansing is a punt production of the Janies 
Jackson Study Ciiele of the Birmingham Cor- 
poiation Salvage Depaitnieiit, composed of pres- 
ent or for mer staff heads working undei Mr Jack- 
son, geiieial munagci , the other work of impor- 
tance IS Modem Public Cleansing Praetiee, 
by A Tj Thomson. Cleansing Superintendent to 
the Motheiwell & Winshaw Burgh Council, Scot- 
land 

GARDENS. Sec Hosticultube. 
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GABHENT TBADES. See Strikes and 
Lockouts 

GAS, Illuminating and Fuel During the 
year 1029 there was a remarkable advance in all 
divisions of the American gas industry. Not only 
was there expansion into new fields of useful- 
ness but an extensive development of existing 
markets Sales of gas for domestic purposes other 
than house heating showed a normal increase of 
somewliat more than 4 per cent, while the use 
of gas for household heating purposes registered 
an increase of over 60 per cent, with central 
house heating and i ef rigeratiun showing notable 
development The consumption of gas for indus- 
trial commercial purposes, such as factories, ho- 
tels, restaurants, etc was nearly 12 per cent 
above 1928 figures Preliminary estimates of 
sales hi ' * ' s • companies in 1929, 

compiled ' .i, department of the 

Anu'ncan ^as Association, indicated an 8 per 
cent increase over 1928, putting sales at a rec- 
ord high figiiie of .636,000,000,000 cubic feet 
Classified sales of manufactured gas for the year 
were as follows 340,000,000,000 cubic feet for 
domestic pin poses, 27,000,000,000 for house heat- 
ing, 166,000,000,000 for mdustiial-coniinercial 
pm poses, and 3,000,000,000 for miscellaneous 
uses, a total of 636,000,000,000 cubic feet, as 
against a total of 494,000,000,000 cubic feet in 
1928, an overall increase of 8 1 per cent During 
1929 gas service m the manufactured-gas branch 
of the industry was extended to 360,000 new cus- 
tomers. bringing the total number of customeis 
to 12,200,000 at the close of the yeai 

During 1929 theie was a ])ronounc(>d increase 
m the quantities of coke-oven gas produced by 
the utilities themselves, the output rising from 
39,000,000,000 cubic feet in 1928 to 50,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet iii 1929, a gam of 28 per cent Fur- 
thermore, there was an increase of 30 pci cent 
m the quantity of coke-oven gas pui chased from 
loke and steel companies for distribution by the 
utilities, amounting to 126,000,000,000 cubic feet 
during 1029 

111 the natuial-gas iiiduHtr,>, acioiding to 
])ieliminaiy estimates of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, there was a production of 1,890,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet in 1929, as against 1 ,568,(K)0,000,- 
000 cubic feet in 1928, an increase of 20 6 ]>er 
cent This blanch of the industry inci eased its 
gross operating revenues in 1 929 to $450,000,000, 
an iiKTcase of 23 6 per cent over 1 928, which 
showed gross operating revenues of $364,000,000 
Such activity was largely in the South and West, 
for it was hardly possiUe to substitute natural 
gas for manufactured gas in the East because of 
the large supply which would be requireil for 
sndi a move and because it would necessitate 
sciapping efiicient by-products gas plants Nat- 
ural gas was particularly available for large in- 
dustrial consumers with a particular need fui the 
liigh heat content of this type of gas, and it also 
could be purchased by manufactured-gas util- 
ities to enrich their own manufactured product. 
Where natuial and manufactuied gas were avail- 
able, it was generally considered most economical 
to distiibutc both pioducts mixed, as it reduced 
the cxjiensu of manufacturing gas and provided 
fur a linaiicial return on the sale of the natuial 
gas more in hue with its high heat contimt than 
when this gas was distributed in an unmixed 
toini In this field, there had occurred the exten- 
sion of hundreds of miles of gieat pipe-line sys- 
tems, so as to bring natural gas from the enor- 


mously productive areas of the Southwest and 
West to hundreds of communities that never had 
heretofore enjoyed the convenience of this fuel 

During the year, there continued to be marked 
progress m the adaptation of gas to many new 
industrial, commercial, and domestic uses, in 
addition to the revolutionizing of the ceiamic in- 
dustry, brass smelting, baking, refrigeration, cen- 
tral heating, and hotel cooking, which had lieeii 
under way for several years Research was being 
prosecuted in many fields, and the testing of up- 
waid of 15,000 appliances was in progress iii the 
laboratory of the American Gas Association in 
Cleveland, in the interest of the protection of the 
public and the industry against faulty and in- 
efiicient gas-burning appliances The moderniza- 
tion of 6COICS of manufactiiied-gas plants had 
become quite general, and while theie recently 
had been marked progress in rcfiigerating and 
heating, theie also weie important opportunities 
in other fields Changes of an omre<"‘ nsr ch.ir 

acter scheduled to come includi ' 

of gas, steam, and electrical production in single 
plants, where coal would be completely piocessed, 
while the development of a gas-fired turbine for 
the geneiation of electricity might make possible 
the locating of future combination utility jilaiits 
at the coal or mine mouth and thereby eliminate 
heavy investment 

According to B J Mullaney, piesident of the 
American Gas Association, the combined e- 
iiues of the manufactured- and natuial-gas in- 
diisti les in 1 929 amounted to about $930,()0(),000, 
as against $876,000,000 in 1928 This was a gain 
of nearly 9 per cent over the previous year 
which, in turn, showed an inciease of nearlv 
8 per cent ovei 1927 At the end of the 
yeai 1929, the gas iiiduhtiy had a total of o\er 
17,000,000 customeis oi a gain of almost 1,000,- 
000 cuhtomers over 1928 The investment imolved 
III the service of these customers was appiOM- 
mately $4,750,000,000, and the represontatives 
of the gas industrv stated at the business con- 
ference called by President Hoover in 1929 that 
t]ie,> expected to spend in the neighborluKid of 
$425,000,000 in the construction of additional 
facilities foi eiilaigcd service and another $50,- 
000,000 foi the maintenance of existing seivice 
facilities It was stated late in 1929 in a siiivev 
of the financial status of the indnstiy, made by 
a leading investment banking liouse, that in 
1930 the jnoductioii of gas, both manufactured 
and natuial, would exceed 2,000,000,000,000 cubic 
feet and that the total investment in the in- 
dustry would cioss the $5,000,000,000 maik with 
revenues approaching a total of $1,000,000,000 

On the technical side, recent xears have shown 
vast developments in the gas industry, especially 
in the efiiciency and economy of traiisjjorting gas 
To withstand higher piessures, the tensile 
strength of the pipe has been increased and the 
life of the pipe lines materially extended through 
methods of preventing rust and deterioration 
Efiiciencies and ecuiiumies have lieen iiitiodiiced 
into every department of production, tianspor- 
tation, and distribution, so that in 1929 the 
American industry was on a better basis than 
ever previously Particularly in connection with 
natural gas, long trunk lines for transmission 
had been built, mostly in the Southwest and 
West, and great producing areas with vast re- 
serves had been developed Accordingly, natuial 
gas was being transmitted to greater distances 
than bad ever been considered economically prac- 
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ticable, and during the year much main-trunk* 
line building was well under way This was to 
be followed by expansion of facilities and the 
extension of small lines from the main trunk 
lines to the larger oommuiiitics and later to the 
smaller centres Duiing the year, the consolida- 
tion of sepal ate lines was well under way, and 
it was believed that there would follow gradual 
consolidations, accompanied by physical connec- 
tions and tie-ins such as had taken place in the 
electrical and power industry 

Notable among the laiger fields in which de- 
velopments weie taking place and tioin which na- 
tuial gas was being tranmitted to centres hun- 
dreds of miles distant were the great Monroe 
and Ivichland Parish gas fields in Louisiana, the 
‘Taiihandlc” and other pi oducing areas in Texas, 
and the Kettlcmaii Hills in Oaliforiiia See Gas, 
Natural 

OAS, Natural Tn 1028. l,5(iS,130,Ono,0()0 
cubic feet mas piodiiced and deliveied to consum- 
ers 111 the United States according to the U S 
Bureau oi Mines This represented an increase 
ovei 1027 of 8 per cent, which compares with an 
iiiciease in ]>etroleuni piodiiction duiiiig the same 
penod of 04 pci cent, with an increase in carhon- 
itlack manufacture of 2.1 pci cent, and ol natuial 
gasoline of II per cent Dclneiies of natuial gas 
to Canada and Mexico declined fiom 184,000,000 
to 100,000,000 cubic feet, which, when deducted 
tiom tile pnKliiction, gave 1,507,079,000,000 cubic 
feet as the total conMimption for the veai 
Diiiiiig JOiS pioduction 111 Oklahoma tell ofl, 
but the State coiiiiiiued to hold first place as a 
])ioducei ahead of Texas, wheie a mateiial in- 
cieuse mas lecxirded Production in Louisiana iii- 
ci eased 22 pei cent in 1028, which placed that 
Stuti' mithin striking distance of ('alifoinia in 
thud place The total nuinbei of domestic con- 
siiineis increased from 3,084,000 in 1027 to 

4,300,000 111 1028, an inciease of 10 per cent The 
most inipoitant inci eases (M'curied in Colorado, 
following the completion of the Panhandle- 
Denvei line, in Louisiana, aftei the opening of 
the Monioe-New Oilcans line, and in Texas, tol- 
lowing a general expansion of distiibiiting fa- 
iilities throughout the State Michigan made a 
notable gam in iiiiiiihei of consumcis, following 
the development of considerable prodiutioii iieai 
Muskegon Ohio continued to be the leading State 
fiom the standpoint of number of domestic con- 
sunicis, follomed bv Califoiiiia and Peiinsvlvania 
All thiee of these States lefjoited an inciease in 
the niiinbci oi domestic coiisumeis in 1028, though 
on a peicentage basis they meie gieatl,v excmled 
Ml this lespect bv less iiiipoitant States tliioiigh 
which tiuiik hues were laid duiiiig the jeai 

The total consuiiiption of natural gas bv do- 
mestic consumers in 1028 anioiinted to 320,877,- 
000,000 cubic feet, equivalent to 20 per cent of 
the total consumption This total repieseiits an 
inciease ovei 1027 of 8 pci cent For the sixth 
successive jeai, the aveiage consumptioii pel do- 
mestic coiiHiimei mas lomer iii 1028, mdieii it 
amounted to 73, .500 cubic feet, as conipaied mitli 
74,300 cubic leet the pievious yeai This decline 
111 aveiage consumption may have Ikmmi due to 
more ellicient use, but it was piobable that, had 
the new trunk lines been in opeiation the entiie 
yeai, the average < onsiiiuption would have in- 
ci eased The aveiage price ])aid for natuial gas 
by domestic consunieis continued its slow in- 
ciease and amounted to 62 0 cents ])er thousand 
cubic feet in 1028 This compaied with 60.8 cents 


in 1027 and .58 4 cents in 1926 On the basis of 
the consumption and price data given above, the 
natural-gas bill for the average domestic con- 
sumer 111 1028 was $3 70 per month, comparing 
with $3 76 i)er month for 1027 and $2 82 for 1018 

The total consumption of natural gas for in- 
dustrial purposes in 1028 amounted to 1,247,102,- 
000,000 cubic feet, an increase ovei 1927 of 9 
per cent Of this total, .573,608,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 46 per cent was used for field purposes, that is, 
for drilling, pumping, etc ; 175,137,000,000 cubic 
feet, or 1 4 pei cent, mras but ned foi carbon black , 

114.050.000. 000 cubic feet, or 0 per cent, was 
used for fuel in the lehiiing of jietroleuni, 77,- 

326.408.000 cubic feet, or 6 per cent, was burned 
as fuel bv electric public-utility plants, leaving 

30.5.900.502.000 cubic feet, or 25 per cent, foi 
“other industiial” purjiosea In comparison with 
1927, these figures lepreacnt increases in the 
amounts of natural gas used for field purposes, 
for carbon black, for generating electricity, and 
for niiscellaneoiis purposes, but a decrease in use 
at refineries 

California was credited with an increase of 
about 28,000,000,000 cubic feet in field use of 
natural gas in 1028, this figure exceeding the in- 
crease foi the countrv as a whole The other two 
major oil-prcxliicing State's, Texas and Oklahoma, 
registered but small increases in the field use of 
natural gas This slight change in Texas was pci- 
haps surprising in v lew of the increase in drilling 
activitv, yet considerable of the new wells were 
located in west Texas, mhcrc there is little gas 
Drilling activity in Oklahoma fell off, but this 
factor was compensated by inci eased use of 
natural gas foi pumping aiici in the operation of 
’ ’ T plants 

liie use ot natuial gas at refineries, which had 
been inci easing quite rupidlv, declined in 1028 
The total used in that jeai amounted to 114,- 

050.000. 000 cubic feet, as against 123,305,000,000 
cubic feet in 1027 Tlie largest iaetm in this de- 
cline w'as the disiilacement of ahont 7,500,000,000 
cubic feet ill Oklahoma bji sliglitlv over 1,000,000 
baircls of fuel oil Fuel-oil piiics weic low in 
1028 and some refiners coiisidcrc'd it economical 
to use tlicir sill plus iii place of gas latliei than 
sell it 011 a weak maikct 

The U S Geological Suivev rcpoits the con- 
sumption of natuial gas as tiicl in the gciu'i.ition 
of electric power by puhlic-iitilitv plants iii 1028 
as 77,326,408,000 cubii feet, an increase nvei 

1027 of 14,407,211,000 cubic feet, oi 23 pei cent 
Texas mas the leading State fiom the standpoint 
of quantity of natuial gas used in the manu- 
facture of electrieitv in 1028, with C'alifornia 
second and Louisinmi third 

The aveiage piuc ]ici 1000 cubic tect paid for 
natuial gas foi iiidiistnal ]iui poses in lil28 was 
13 2 cents, us compared with 12 0 cents the pio- 
vioiiB jcai and 12 8 eeiifs in 1020 Thus the up- 
ward trend in puces ni 1028 was siiflicient to inoie 
than offset the decline of 1027 This increase mas 
due entirel^v to the incicused puce of gas foi 
field purposes, iii lait, the jiricc of gas for all 
other pui poses cxcc]>t field uses declined irom 
16 5 wilts per M in 1027 to 15 8 cents pci M in 

1028 

The inlei state movement of iiatiiiiil gas iii- 
ci cased material Iv in 1028, when a total of 241,- 

386.000. 000 cubic icet mas tiaiisportcd between 
States, as compaied with 104,401,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1027 Ibe movement of natural gas iium 
West Virginia to Ohio continued to laiik first in 
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imporiahOCi though some more recently estab- 
hshed interstate deliveries, for example from 
Louisiana to Texas and from Texas to Oklahoma, 
sliowed a larger increase in 1928 

The year 1028 was an inijioitant one from the 
standpoint of mergers and expansions, and proh- 
ahly more pipe-line work was done than in any 
firevious year The new trunk linos serve or 
w’ere to seive territory that a few vears before 
had been eonsidcted iiiuceesHible See Oas, 
Illuminating and Fi el 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES. See Internal 
C oMBiiSTiON Engines 

GASOLINE. See Petruieu&i 

GASOLINE TAXES See Ai'tomobiles, 
under Legxslation. 

GASQTTET, gah'kft,', Fr\ncis Aidan, Cardi- 
nal An Phiglish Roman Catholic prelate and 
histoiian, died Apr T), 1020, in Rome lie was 
born ill liondon, Oct R, 184G, and was odueated 
at Downside College Fiom 1878 to 1884, he was 
Riiperioi of the Renedietine Monastery and the 
College of St (Jregorv at Downside Reeause of 
ill health, he lesigned the pnoiship and upon 
the advice of Caidiiial Manning, devoted himself 
to histoiieal leseareh, working ior the inoht pait 
in the British Museum, with visits to the libra- 
iies at the Vatican, Milan, and Monte Cassino 
As Picbideiit of the Intel national Commission 
for the ReMsion ot the Vulgate, to which he was 
appointed hy Pope Pius X, he directed iroiii Rome 
a gioup of Htholais woikiiig in the great lib- 
laries of Euiope In 1914 he was created a cai- 
diiial bv l*opc Pius X Alter 1918 he was ]>refect 
of the Vatican Ai chives Caidinal Gasquet was 
the .lutlior oi a vast nuinhet of histoiical hooks, 
most of them glowing out of his lescaichcs 
Among them aie Htnty VI JI and tkc Dngltsh 
Afonah It tuk (1 888- 89 , 2d cd , 1 90C ) , JJdimrd 
1/ and Ihf Hook of Common Prayer (1899), 
The Lat)t Abbot of (ila^tonbnry (i89ri, 2d ed , 
1908), A tikftih of Monastic Constitutional 
IJiktotg (1890), The Old Knqhsh Bible and 
Olhct Essays (1897, new ed , 19U8) , The Eit of 
th( lUfotmalion (1900) , .1 Ehoit History of tht 
Catholic Chuich w England (1903) , \ tta anii- 
quisstnia B thtyoin Magni (190.1), English 
Monastic Lift (1903), Collcdanta Antjlo-Pre- 
monsiiaiensia (1904 et heij ) , Jltnii/ III and the 
Church (190.')), Loid Alton and 11 is Circle 
(1900), Patish Life in Medieval England 
(1900), Thi Oieutei \bhit/sof England (1908), 
Tht Black Jhalh of I t'iS and U^i) (2d ed , 1908) , 
England undir tht <tld Btligion (1912), Biiak- 
ing with the Past (1914) , Monastic Jjife tn the 
Middle igis (1922) , Bis Bui mess Pope Pius XI 
(1922) 

GASTONIA, N C, LABOR DIFFICUL- 
TIES Sec Sl'KIKLS \M 1 Lockoi ts 

GATES, FunihRiCK Twior An American 
admiiiistiatoi and jdiilanthiopist, died in Phoe- 
nix, An/, Fell 0, 1929 Iloiii in Maine, Bioome 
County, N Y, July 2, 1833, he was graduated 
fiom the University of Rochester in 1877, re- 
ceiving the AM degiee in 1879 Graduated also 
from the Kochestei T' ’ ’ unary iii 

1880, he was ordained . ^ ministry 

in that yeai and served as pastor of the Central 
Church, Minneapolis, until 1888 Successful in 
raising a $50,000 fund foi Pillsbur,> College, he 
was made corresponding secietaiy of the Amer- 
ican ^aptist Educational Society, and in that 
capacity persuaded John D Rockefeller to donate 
$600,000 toward the establishment of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago He subsequently became Mr 
Rockefeller’s representative for benevolent work, 
giving up his position with the Bajitist society in 
1803 to devote himself to investigating and man- 
aging the Rockefellers’ philanthropies, as well as 
certain business enterprises At the time of his 
death, Mr Gates was chairman of the tiustees 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research , 
director of the R(x*keteller Foundation, the Gen- 
eial Educational Board, the Internatioiial Health 
Boaid, and the Western Maryland Railroad 

GENERATORS. See Dynamo Eiettric M\- 

CITINEUY 

GENES See Zooj (jg\ 

GENETICS See Zoology 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, American 
The oldest geographical society in the United 
States, founded in 1852, “to eollect and dissemi- 
nate geographical informatiou by discussion, 
lectures, and publications, to establish in the 
chief city of the United States a place where may 
be obtained accuiate infoiination coiiceining 
eveiy pait of the globe, and to encourage such 
exploring exiieditions as seem likely to result in 
valuable discoveries in geography and i elated 
sciences” Within leceiit veais, the societv’ has 
taken an active pait in the encoiiriigement of ex- 
ploration, the sciciitilic woik OI Sii Hubert 
Wilkins in the Aictie and Antarctic and of Rear 
Admiral Richaid E Bvrd in the Antaictic having 
been earned out undei its auspices 

The society’s periodical is the (Icographiial 
Bt VIVID, a qiiaiteilv, in which appeal oiiginal 
articles and notes dealing w'lth exploration and 
ginginplueal rescaich and leviews of the more 
signilieant geographical books The maps, hooks, 
and jiamphiets issued hy the society fall into six 
series Beseateh Hetus, compiisiiig specialized 
iiionographs, Rpceial Publications, having a more 
geneial appeal, Ltbiaiij Eerus, devoted primarily 
tn the collections of the society, Outing Series, 
including tiampeis’ guides entitled The Palisades 
Interstate Paik and Arie ) ork alk Book, a 
map of Hispanic Ameiica published m contormity 
with the International Millionth Map of the 
Woild and accompanied hy geogiaphieal mono- 
graphs (this 1110 }) will consist ot 100 sheets, of 
which more than 30 have been completed) , and 
Oriental Exploiations and Studies, comprising 
SIX volumes on the exploiations of I’rof Alois 
Mubil 111 northern Arabia 

The society maintains a geogra])hical library 
and sixinsors six legular lectuies annually by 
distinguished exploreis or geogiaphers Contri- 
butions to the development of geographical 
science and exploration aie recogiiired in the 
society's election to honoiaiy and eoriesponding 
memberships and in the bestowal of medals The 
David Livingstone Coiitcnarv Medal for scientific 
achievement in the field of geography of the 
Southern Hemis]>Jieie was awaidcd to Admiral 
Byrd on Dec 19, 1929 The piebideiit of the so- 
ciety in 1929 was John II Finley, LL D , and the 
director was Isaiah Bowman, PhD Head- 
quarters are at Bioadway and 15Gth Street, New 
Yoik City. 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, National An 
OI gani/ation founded in W'ashington, D C, in 
1888 for the iiu lease and diiliision of geograpliic 
kiiowletige Duiiiig 1929 it achieved the hiial re- 
sults that had been the the objective of a senes 
of 11 expeditions in the Southwost— -eight de- 
voted to the excavation and lebtoiatiun of Pueblo 
Buiiito 111 the Chaeo Canyon countiy ot New 
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Mexu’o, and tliiee t<> the collection of ancient tim- 
l)ci8 through whose crrnw'tli rings it was hoped to 
iix the age of the i n 'li/fi; nni in Pueblo Bonito 
and to determine the dates of the principal events 
of that civilization These lesults, were even more 
leniarkablo than had been anticipated. Mot only 
have they enabled the society’s experts to fix the 
inajo# dates of Bonitian times, but they have 
brought nearly 40 othei ruins into the purview 
of modern chronology. Through them it is now 
known that Pueblo Bonito was founded in 910, 
leaclied its heyday in 1007, and was still o<‘cu- 
pied in 1 127 They also ailurd a striking picture 
of the cycle of civilization m the Southwest, 
allowing how long a given area could support a 
typical community under the primitive condi- 
tions of those times 

Furthermore, through tlie sequence of tree 
lings, a calendar of events in the Southwest has 
been provided, turning the American calendar 
back to the ycai 700, or nearly eight centuiies 
lietorc Columbus discuvcriMl Anieiua These an- 
nual rings ail Old a basis for the most accurate 
weather chart iii existence, covering 1229 years 
of climatic lluctuations Each ring lium the most 
leceiit found in a living tree to the most an- 
cient discoveied in a prehistoric beam pio- 
claiins ahether the year in which it was found 
was a “fat” or a “lean” yeai — a year of di ought 
oi a yeai of good lainfall This icseaich has le- 
sulted from two widely variant lines of investi- 
gation, that of Neil M. Judd, who was engaged 
in a study ot the Ameiican Indian, and that of 
JDi Andrew E Douglass ot Kteward Oliservatoiy, 
Universit} of Aii/ona, who was engaged iii a 
study of the relationshi]) between sun spots and 
tree-ling v anal ions At a confeieiice on weathei 
(vcles Dr Douglass i elated his findings, and Mi 
Judd declaied that they wan anted the hope that 
It an unbroken setiueiice ot lings could U' found 
it would be possible to date the rums in Pueblo 
Bonito The scaich for ancient beams was then 
instituted by the thiec expeditions of the society, 
and the iing sequence built up and tied togethei 

While these leseaiches weie being earned on 
111 the {Southwest, the society was tosteiiiig an- 
other leseaich in Southwest Afiica Foi several 
yeais the tSmithsonian Institution, through Dr 
Charles C AbUit, had been carrying forward a 
study of solar radiation, the institution maintain- 
ing a solar obseivatoiy iii Chile and anotlier in 
Califoinia at which constant measuiements ot 
the sun's radiation weie made To make these 
lesults nioie dependable and to keep them tree 
lioiu atmospheiic inierfciences, it was desiiable 
to have a thud station This, the National (rc- 
ographic {Society undeitook to build and main- 
tain at Mount Biukkaios, Southwest Afiica, 
under giants aggiegating $U5,UU0. The vaiiations 
in the amount of solai radiation weie found to 
show a detinite conformity with the vai lations in 
weather conditions, indicating that the one lias 
a marked inlluence uixiu the other. And the work 
of Dr Douglass with his tree-iing investigations, 
theietoie, furnished the ceiituries-long weather 
lecoids upon which the deductions of solar ra- 
diation laws might be tested. Ur. Abliot an- 
nounced that these lesearches had gone tar 
enough foiwaid to wan ant the statement that, 
with the aid of tliese periodicities, it seemed 
piobable that the principal variation of the sun 
and the behavior of all that hung upon it could 
be predicted foi several seasons in advance {Such 
a conservative statement means not only that 


the world may be on the eve of an era of the 
successful forecasting of the years of drought 
and those of abundant rainfall but that long- 
lange forecasting of month-to-month, if not even 
day-to-day, weather is clearly within the realm 
of hope 

Dr Joseph F Rock also continued his re- 
searches in the Chinese provinces bordering on 
Tibet, where he has lieeii gatheiing botanical, 
zmilogical, ethnogi aphic, and other material lor 
the society for a number of ,\ears On one of his 
expeditions he brought back to the United States 
a 317-volumc set of Chinese classics printed from 
wood blocks engraved more than 5000 years ago 
and kept in the gieat Buddhist monastery in 
Choni The monastery, togethei with its contents, 
including these pi iceless plates, was destroyed 
during the late invasion of Chum, with the result 
that the set of classics presented by Dr Rock 
and the society to the Library of Congress has 
been tiansformed into one of the most impoi- 
tant treasuies oi America’s great national library 
Dr Roi‘k also brought back a collection of rho- 
dodendrons from inner-Asm which were devel- 
oped at the Colden Gate Park in San Francisco 
and which bloomed lor the first time in 1929 
Dr Rock’s contacts witli the peoples with whom 
his expeditions liave had to deal have built up 
a teeling ot cordiality between them and Amer- 
icans Upon the return of the Roosevelt-Field 
Museum expedition into the habitat of the giant 
{landa, Keiinit Roosevelt announced that the le- 
latinnship with native rulers which Dr Rock 
had established had pioduced in them a fiiendly 
and helpful attitude toward Ameiiean seientifiV 
expeditions 

The society continued the work of Ernest G 
Holt in the investigation of the lives ot migrant 
birds which winter in Venerucla and spend then 
Mummeis in the United States The teiritoi} to 
lie covet ed, us well us the lines of research to be 
followed, weie enlaiged At the invitation of ilie 
International Boundary Commission, ebtablished 
by Venezuela and Brazil to iix the boundaiy be- 
tween the two countries, the society authorized 
Mr Dolt to attach himself to the commission for 
the puiposu ot making a study of the flora and 
fauna ot the region thiough which the boundary 
suiveys weie to be made It is a icgion rich in 
botanical and zoological mateiial unfamiliai to 
science, owing to the fact that it lies between 
hostile Indian trilies that had seldom jiermitted 
scientists to reach it 

The Byrd expedition to the Antarctic also was 
sponsoied by the society In a radiogram just 
liefoie beginning his flight to the South J’ole, Ad- 
miral Byi d said “At a crucial period of our prep- 
arations foi this expedition the National (it‘- 
ograpliic Society came to our assistance with 
encouragement and a substantial grant and so 
helped in a big way to make our expedition pos- 
sible. Now, in the midst of the nioie difficult 
operations and when theie still is a hiiancial deh- 
cit back home, the National Geographic comes 
again to our assistance by duplicating its orig- 
inal grant of $25,000 and so encouraging greatly 
every man in camp ” Tlie sun compass that was 
Admiral Byrd’s constant guide to both the Noith 
and South Pules was invented by Albert H 
Bumstead, the cartographer of ^e National 
Geographic Society See Polab Exploration 

During 1929 bulletins dealing with tlie geo- 
graphical backgrounds of current events were tui- 
nished to more than 600 newspapers, and weekly 
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bulletins of timely geographical information 
were sent to about 36,000 school-teachers The 
society also supplied material for press associa- 
tions, and as part of its educational work pre- 
pared a weekly ready-to-prmt service for about 
1200 daily and weekly ncwspapcis Upon request, 
bulletins 1 elating to the geography of Bible lands 
and mission fields were sent to about 80 church 
and Sunday-school penndicals and used by them 
m schools where Americanization woik was m 
progress The chief activity of the society in the 
diffusion of gcogiaphical luiowledge is carried on 
through its official publication, the Natumal 
(Jeographtc Magazme At the end of 1920, there 
was a memtiership of 1,300,000, lepiesenting every 
civilized nation. Officers for the year were Pres- 
ident and editor, Gilbert Grosveiior, vice presi- 
dent and associate editor, John Oliver La Gurce, 
treasurer, John Joy Kdson, assistant tieasurer, 
Herbert A Poole, secretary, O P Austin, 
associate secretary, Georg W Hutchinson, gen- 
cial counsel, Edwin P Grosvenor, chan man com- 
mittee on lesearch, Frederick V Goville, assist- 
ant editors, William Joseph Show alter and 
Ralph A Graves, chief of school service, J R 
Hildebrand Headquarters are in Washington, 

OEOGBAPHY. See Explorations 

GEOLOGY. The year 1929 was marked by an 
eiloit to C01 relate the data gatlieied Iiy an evei- 
incrcasing number oi workeis along various lines 
Symposiums were held which served to diiect 
lesearch along iruitful lines, as well as to siim- 
maii/e the work that had alieady licen done The 
practical aspect of tlie science was stressed, fun- 
damental concepts were icexamined, and reseaich 
was carried on along a multitude of lines only 
a iew ot winch can be mentioned here 

SociETiEH The Geological Society oi America 
held its forty-hrst annual meeting iii New York 
City on Dec 26-29, 1928, and the published 
lecords became available in 1929 The leatuie ol 
tlie meeting was the symposium on Continental 
Genesis which was led by Prof Bailey Willis 
of Stanford Ihiiveisitj, the retiring piesident 
His addiesH, ‘‘The Eaith's Jnterioi and its Sui- 
face Exjuessioii,” piesented a picture of an earth 
that consists ot an outci skin ot many kinds ot 
Igneous rocks, siu.h as granite and basalt, with a 
thick solid shell of heavici rock, mostly basalt, 
below, surrounding a dense inelastic core, prob- 
abi} composed of non The continents are laigely 
made up ot the light, acid rock gianite and ride 
high upon tile heavier, daik-coloicd basalt that 
uiideilics the ocean Hours The leason for the 
existence of the continents is found in the forma- 
tion ot great “blisteis” of molten lock oi asteno- 
liths thiity miles or mute beneath the surface 
These aie loimed because of eruptions from the 
liot coi c that form and rise along diagonal sheai - 
ing planes or because of the local coiiccntiation 
of heat escaping fioin the intcrioi Unce such a 
“blister” is fornuMl it works its way upwards 
slowly dissolving rock as it goes and so chang- 
ing Its composition. As the “blister” liegins to 
cool and ciystallize, a process of bcparatiuii into 
distinct poitions or “magmas” of dillerent com- 
position takes place and the ci petals formed 
either float oi sink in the molten mass 

The different soits of rocks erupted at the sur- 
face and the foimation ot continents and ocean 
basins arc explainable in teims of these *‘blis- 
teis.” For, when one of them glows so large that 
it exerts great pressure around its edges, it breaks 


tlirough and erupts rock upon the suiface The 
withdrawal of masses of molten rock from the 
blister causes a sinking and cracking of the cover 
over it with consequent eruptions from the cen- 
tral part If acid portions of the magma erupt 
from cither centre or margin, the material goes 
to make up continental masses — if basin por- 
tions rise to the surface, it will form a sub- 
oceanic ridge or a part of the ocean fluoi 

The Society of Economic Geologists held its 
annual meeting at the same time as the Geolog- 
ical Society The retiring president, Piof W H 
Emmons, addressed a joint meeting of the so- 
cieties on the subject, “The Oiigin of the Sul- 
phide Ores of the Mississippi Valley ” His con- 
ception of the genesis of these oies contradicts 
the generally accepted theory, so his outline is 
given below. 

“The Mississippi Valley region north of the 
Ouchita Mountains, Aikansas, is an area of 
sedimentary locks gently folded and at most 
places nearly Hat-lying Igneous rocks are rare 
This legioii contains the world’s laigest lead de- 
|M>sits, the world's laigest rinc-lead fluorspar 
deposits, and the world’s laigest baiite deposits 

“Because igneous rocks are larely found with- 
in the aiea, nearly all who haAe investigated the 
deposits have Isdieved that they weie formed by 
rain water that soaked into the ground, gathered 
the metals fiom the countiy locks and finally de- 
posited tlieni along fissures and in favorable beds 

“Recent surveys have shown that there is a 
moie definite relation to the larger stiuctural 
fcatuies than was genciall} supposed All of the 
important deposits aie iii aieas of extensive 
faulting or they lie on the strike of great fault 
zones that aie tiami foi scores or hundreds of 
miles 

“The conclusion is inevitable that the deposits 
sliow a stiuctural contiol that indicates ascend- 
ing wateis from deep souiccs This conclusion is 
suppoited by the occuireiice of many of the laig- 
est deposits in limestone below shales and of some 
of the largest deposits iii low anticlines below 
shales In most of the distrii ts the chief deposits 
have formed below the first or lowest thick shale 
series in the region 

“Nearly all of the deposits aie aiianged in 
gieat systems of zones which show the normal 
sequence Excluding all ores older than the Pale- 
ozoic, the Ozaik system shows 

(1) A disc of specula 1 lie and pyrite ores with 
amethyst quartz in which copper, lead and 
zinc are lacking 

(2) Ores of pyrite and chalcopyiite 

(3) Ores of zinc, lead and baiile 

(4) OicB of manganese and fluorspar 

“111 the Wisconsin district there is a central 
zone elongated fiarallel to the La Salle tault 
which contains copper ore with occurrences ot 
gold and amethyst quartz and on cither side of 
it aie ores ot ziiic and lead without coppci in 
woikable amounts 

“In both of tliese zonal systems the order is the 
standaid ordei foi deposits that aie connected 
genetically with igneous rocks and supports the 
hyi>othesis that the ores of the Mississippi Valley 
arc connected with igneous rocks and that the 
deposits aie i elated to an undei lying batholith, 
evidences of which are tlie dikes that are found 
within the aiea ” 

The Paleontological Society of Ameiica held 
its twentieth annual meeting in New \ ork on the 
same dates as the other societies Professor A. F. 
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Foerstc, retiring piesident, spoke to a meeting of 
the combined societies, subject, “Ordovician and 
Silurian of the Arctic Eegions” This address 
formed part of a symposium on arctic and sub- 
aictic geology and palaxintology intended to in- 
dicate what has already been done and to direct 
attention to pioblems that require solution In 
particulai, it pointed out that most of the data 
legarding the Ordovician and Siluiiau stiata in 
northerly regions are veiy disconnected, and 
stratigiaphic studios have been made in a few le- 
gions only This leads to considerable difficulty iii 
the accuiate placing of ceitain formations. The 
conclusion is diawii that our palscogeogiapliic 
maps will benefit greatly by a better knowledge of 
aictic and sub-arctic geology 

The American Association of Petroleum Oeolo- 
gists met at Foit Woith, Texas, on Mar 21-23, 
1929 The meeting featured a symposium on the 
“IStiatigiaphy ot the Permian Basin oi South- 
western United States.” Various papers on geo- 
physics, aeiial photography, tectonics, salt domes, 
ciooked holes, and other subjects connected with 
oil geology were presented. 

The American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical • •! net m Kew loik duiiiig 
Februaiy, ' Mining Geology branch 

devoted a considerable part ot its session to the 
discussion ot geology and cngiueeriiig as applied 
to dams and leservoirs Most dams are intended 
to be permanent, since their failure at any time 
involves loss of life and pioperty, but the im- 
pounding of laige amounts of water changes the 
level of the water table, alters the underground 
ciiculation, and bungs into play many hydiaulie 
forces whose results are with difficulty predict- 
able The lesponsibility of the geologist, the va- 
110 US factois — ^geologic and cngiiieeiing — the 
necessity ot acquiring all the iniormation pos- 
sible, and the desirability ot mure quantitative 
geologic mlormatiou weie stiessed in papeis by 
C P Beikey, J\iik Bryan, O E Meiiuei, C Tei- 
/aghi, G U Matthes, and others (These, with 
discussion, aic available in Technical Publication 
no 215 ot the A.1 M M E , 1929 ) 

Another impuitant coiitiibution made at this 
session dealt i^ith the results oi the government 
potash exploiation in Texas and New Mexico (G 
it Mansheld and W' B Lang, A I.M M.E Techni- 
cal Publication no 212 These tests show that 
the urea from which good results may be expected 
IS conhiicd to about 40,000 squaie miles in Texas 
and New Mexico and that sufficient supplies ot 
potash salts exist theie, in the Permian buds, to 
lice the United Btates from the German monop- 
oly if and when the production pioblems aie 
solved Only polyhalite had been found in Texas 
up to the time of this report, but more recent 
lepoits indicate the presence of other potassium 
salts as well. Promising results have already been 
obtained from studies on the problems of the util- 
ization of polyhalite 

At the same meetings, the Petroleum Division 
of the A 1 M.M E. featured a discussion ot dom- 
estic and foreign petroleum production during 
1928 and petroleum economics These papers are 
published together with the papers on petroleum 
engineering and reseaich given at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, duiiug the meetings from Oct. 18 and 19, 

1928, in the Transactions of the Petroleum Divi- 
sion, A.1 M M.E., 1929. 

The fifteenth session of the International 
Geological Congress was held during August, 

1929, in the Union of South Africa with Pretoria 


as headquarters. As is usual at these gatherings, 
most of the time was spent on geological held 
excursions, so that when the ensuing publications 
become available, we will have much more first- 
hand information concerning a country rich in 
mineral deposits and in unrivaled examples of 
many geologic phenomena 

Otheb PumJGATioNS The year witnessed many 
signihcant contributions m the field of economic 
geology, among which the following may be 
notiHl Annotated Bibliogiaphy of Economic 
iicology foi 1928 This is the fust oi a senes ot 
bibliographies to be published bienially which 
are oi great \alue for lefeieiice since eacli title 
IS followed by a biief abstiact Oeophysical Pros- 
pecting (AIMME., 1929) includes the papers 
and discussion presented at the New Vork meet- 
ing in Eebiuaiy and tlie Boston meeting in 
August, 1928, and makes available sound infor- 
mation coneeiiiing the geophysical principles now 
in use The electiic, magnetic, gravity, and seis- 
mic methods are discussed in technical language 
for the 8}>ocialibt Their value to the foundation 
engineer is einphasi/ed, as well as their more 
geneial use in piospeeting foi oie and oil “The 
Coppei Deposits of Michigan,” by B. iS Butler, 
\N S Burbank, and others (// N (Jtol Hurviy 
Professional Papir, 144, 1929) This lepresents a 
lecxmt studj of the whole of this important cop- 
]ier distiict, tiie first monogiaphic leport on the 
legion since livings in 188 J 

Stiuctural study together with chemical study 
of the wall locks leads to the theory that solu- 
tioiib iibing fioni the Duluth Gabbio, which prob- 
ably underlies the region, depobited tlie copper 
Copper sulphides would iioimally have been de- 
posited, but the solutions encountcied wall locks 
high in feme iron The non was reduced, tlie 
bolutions oxidized, and native coppei deposited 
'ihc sulphur cumpoundb wcie changed to sul- 
phates which weie earned away Tiie deposits 
aie jieculiai not because they weie deposited by 
solutions of ^leculiai chaiacter but because the 
bolutioiib moved thiough wall locks of unusual 
character 

“The Mother Lode Bjbtciii of Califoiuia,” by A 
Knopf (U a (Jeol Harvey Piofissional Paper, 
157, 1929), pieseiits the results of the latest and 
most compielieiisive study ot thi^ Mothei Lode 
legion of California The gold was deposited b> 
cavitj filling in fissuies repeatedly opened by suc- 
cessive movements along tortuous fault zoiicb The 
quaitz 111 the fissuies was derived laigely from 
the wall lock whcie the most remarkable feature 
18 the leplacemcnt of silica by CO, The amount 
of silica in the veins is only a fraction of that 
liberated by the wall rock The solutions weie ot 
mcsothcrmal type grading occasionally into hypo- 
thermal They piobably consisted of watei con- 
taining gold, silver, lead, zinc, K, 8, As, and 
CO, The magma that supplied the gold is un- 
known 

“The Mining Districts of Nevada,” by H G Eei - 
guson (Econ Geology, 24, 1929, pp 115-148). a 
study of the mining districts of an artificially 
bounded area, a State, that shows the depend- 
ence of the character of the mineralization upon 
the type, age, and distribution of igneous rocks. 
The State is so situated that it includes the 
Sierra Batholith and its satellites on the west, 
with their cliaraeteristic preponderance of gold 
and silver, and the Rocky Mountain iiitrusives 
on the east with their greater accumulation of 
the base mbtals. The ores associated with the 
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Tertiary lavas arc distinct both in their mineral- 
ogy and in the accompanying alterations This 
study makes it possible to indicate in a general 
way which of these individual deposits and types 
of deposits offers the greatest future chance of 
development of increased production. 

"The Significance of Unsupported Tncliisions,” 
S B Talmage (Econ Oeologj/, 24, pp. 

601-010) The existence of isolated (rounded or 
angular) fragments of country rock in a vein has 
given rise to much speculation and is impoitant 
in connection with the mode of implacement of 
the vein-forming material One explanation that 
has been rather generally disregarded is that 
these inclusions mav only appear to be unsup- 
ported but be in contact in another plane This 
paper shows the results of manv experiments 
that proie this conception to be sound So, good 
evidence must be adduced to piovc that inclu- 
sions are unsupported before thev can be re- 
garded as such 

CiiBOMiTK A number of ])apets ha\c been 
published whose thesis is that chromite inav be 
and often is a late magmatic or even a h vdi other- 
nial mineral It has long been recogni/cd that a 
sufficient concentration of the minerali/ers will 
cause the magmatic sulpliidos to icmaiii liquid 
until a period late in the ciystallization of the 
magma Magnetite has been more recenth shown 
fo cn stall i/e iii quantitv after 
ro(k-foiming silicates Now 
garded as cbarncterisfieally formed by magmatic 
segregation, is iccogiii/cd as a late magmatic 
(the most important deposits) and pnciimatolitic 
mineral as well The papers lefeired to are “Is 
CliTomite Mwavs a Afagmatic Mineral’” Samp- 
son, “fh (^liiomite Always a Segregation Prod- 
uct’” Boss “Discussion,” bv SiiigCMnld (Ero- 
tiomir (Jfolotjif, 1020, pp 632-6411) and “Origin 
of Cbioniite Deposits” b\ L W Fislici {E(o- 
nomir (lenJoqif, 1029, 601*721) 

Ore Deposits of Moffmatic Origin, Tfinr (Jen 
(SIS and Entura! Classifirahon, bv P Niggli 
and B L Parker a liook which bridges still 
further the e\er dosing gap betw'cen the stiidv 
of niiiieial dejiosits and that of the igneous rocks, 
IS a revision and enlaigenient of an eailiei work 
tlie thesis of which is that “the problems cn- 
coiinteied in the studv of oie deposits are parts of 
the under problems arising in connection with the 
study of Igneous locks” Tt shows that the gen- 
eral petiogiaiilnc theory of ninginatic provinces 
must take into account the ]»roMiices of oic 
deposition, and that these arc both intimateh 
1 elated in tune and in place to the maioi dc- 
foi Illations of the globe 

Pi*'iaoi.ooY 77ir of the IgiKOus 

Iforls, In N L Bow'en, which came out late in 
102K, is an enlargement of Bowen's earlier paper, 
Th( fdotir JJtagrs in the Emlnfuni of ifu Igneous 
Ifotks that a|)peaied m 101.3 and did so much to 
establish the piimiple of difTei cut ration bv frac- 
tional Cl vstallization and filtration Tt is an im- 
portant contribution that cannot lie biiefly sum- 
marized 

“The Ti vstalli/ation of Basalts.” In (’ N 
Fenner (4m Jour of Set, 1020, ]ip 225-253), 
IS important in this connection Fenner ngrwn to 
differentiation crj stall ization but thinks that 
other piocesses, notably gas transfer, must be 
recognized as well The series of solid solutions 
that forms the feldspars is rightfully regarded 
as important and explains why the residual melt 
IS richer in soda and in potash than the crystals 


formed from it ; but the pyroxenes also form such 
a series, and their crystallization results in the 
progressive enrichment of the liquid in iron This 
does not fit in with the conception that the dif- 
ferentiation by crystallization alone of a basaltic 
or peridotitic magma leads toward a granite 
“The Temperature of Magmas,” by E S Larsen 
(Awicr Mineralogist^ 1929, pp 81-94) Larsen 
reviews the evidence that has been ncciimubitiiig 
to show that acid magmas crystallize at lower 
temperatures than basic ones The same results 
were obtained from experiments reported on be- 
fore the (leological Society of America meeting 
in Dectunber, 1P2R, by Grieg, Shepard, and Mer- 
win In the typical specimens used, the difference 
amounted to more than 200*’ C 
GLAriAT. Gboiogy “The Stagnation and Dis- 
sipation of the Last Ice Shed " b\ R F Flint 
{(Jeographical Reviete, 1928, pp 256-289), con- 
troverts the common notion that the last 
glacier retreated across New England (the Con- 
necticut region in particular) by melting along 
a continuous front and marshals the evidence for 
considering the retreat as due to stagnation or 
melting in place The evidence furnished by the 
glacial and fiiivioglacial deposits of this region 
which. ))v itself, would never lead to the older 
conception is the basis upon which the new 
theory rests 

The same conception was advanced bv A F 
Brigham in “Glacial (Jeology and Geographic 
Conditions of the I»w er Mohawk Valley” ( N 3 
State Mus Bull Mo 280, 1929) for a more re- 
stricted area Beferences to such stagnation can 
be found in the older liteiatiirc but no one has 
extended it to so wide an aica as R F Flint in 
his article in the (Jeographieal Ttcvtew 

Books and Maps Oeologte T7)n Frrt/, G Rtein- 
manii (HeideUierg, 1929) and others, is an im- 
fKirtant contiibution, since Di Stcinmann has 
iieen at work on the area foi fifty 3 ears (Jcologie 
des Chunmatalis in Mordperu und setnen Auth- 
lantlagerstatten, R Rtappenbeck, presents the 
geology of the Chicama Valley fiom the Pacific 
to the suiiiniit of the western Andes Textbook of 
(Jeology, Piisson and Schiichert, ])t i, levised and 
rewritten, was edited bv Longwcll The most uji- 
to-date textbook of gcologA Geology from Orig- 
inal Sources, Agar, Flint, lyingwcll, offers col- 
lateral reading in attractnc and readable form, 
of iinportance to all w’lth a general interest in 
geology 4w Introdut tion to Ihstoneal Geology, 
by W J Millei, is a third reM«<ed edition of a 
useful text Petroleum and (*oal, W T Thom, 
gives the oiigin, world distribution, and prob- 
able future of these pie-reqiiisites of modern 
civilization Geologu Struetures, Bailev and 
Robin Willih, IS a new edition of a standard text 
with many additions both in fact and interpreta- 
tion The Structure of Asia, edited bv J W 
(iiegorv, contains contributions liy Profs Franz 
VA SuesK, C ]’ Berke>, W D West of the 
Geological Sui\ev of India, and D I Mush- 
ketox, of the Itussian Geological Survey, and gnes 
the latest data about a vast but relatively lit- 
tle-know'n aiea Geologtsehe Karte der Erde, 
Fiant/ Be^schlag, is in four parts, two for each 
hemisphere with a separate legend in English, 
German, French, and Spanish Evolution and 
Man, II W Shimcr, professor paleontology in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The ITnited States Geological Survey celebrated 
its fiftieth anni\ersni\ in 1929 The Forty-second 
Annual Meeting oi the Geological Society of 
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America was therefore held in Washington, De- 
cember 26-28 The Palaeontological Society of 
America held its twenty-first, and the Mineralog- 
ical Society of America its tenth, annual meeting 
at the same time and place Professor Heinrich 
Ries of Cornell University, tlie retiring president 
of the (ieologieiil Society, addiessed the meeting 
on the subject “Some Problems of the Nonmetal- 
lic Minerals ” Professor A L Parsons of To- 
lonto, retiring president of the Mineralogical 
Soeietj, spoke on “Iridescent Color in Peris- 
tente ” 

These and the many other papers piesented 
before the societies, a few of whose titles arc 
appended, were to appear in the journals of the 
societies and the other technical geological jour- 
nals during the coming year. “Subdivision of 
Geologic Time,” George H. Chadwick; “Geomor- 
phology and the Question of Geologic Time,” F 
E Matthes, “Scientific and Practical Value of 
Tnangulation,” William Bowie, “Thrust Fault- 
ing from the West m the Appalachians of Vir- 
ginia,” Wilbur A Nelson; “Stress Conditions 
within the Lithosphere as Revealed by Earth- 
quakes,” William H. Hobbs, “Probable Extent 
of Abyssal Assimilation,” F F Grout, “The Age 
of the Appalachian Peneplains,” G H Ashley, 
‘“^trnt'grnfhv and Threefold Orogeny of the 
Ni'i I 'll I V \i I alachians,” Charles Schiicheit, “The 
Extinction of Pleistocene Mammals,” W B Scott , 
“Symposium of Clays,” by various members of 
tbe Mineralogical Society of America, “Miner- 
als of the System Cu-Fe-S,” R H Lombard and 
H E Merwin. 

See also Expt/iration 

GEOPHYSICS. See fJEOLOOY 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic institution of liigher education for men 
m Washington, D. C , founded in 1789 In the 
autumn of 1929, 25G7 students were enrolled, 
with a distribution as follows Arts and sciences, 
965, medical, 619, dental, 147, law, 478, and 
foreign service, 430 Tlie faculty numbered 378 
The Riggs Memorial J^ibrary contained 162,470 
volumes, the Hirst Library, 9123 volumes, and 
the individual libraries maintained by the pro- 
fessional schools, many additional volumes Din- 
ing 1929 a new inedieal-dciital school building 
and a new dining hall weie opened Piesident, 
the Rev W Coleman Nevils, S J , Pb D , D D 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
A coeducational institution of higher learning in 
Washington, D C, founded in 1821 The enioll- 
nient for the first teim of the year 1929-30 was 
6606, distiibuted as follows Columbian College, 
2747, graduate school of letters and sciences, 
413, school of medicine, 286, law school, 724, 
school of engineering, 426, school of phaiiiiacy, 
61, school of education. 619; school of govern- 
ment, 102, division of library Hcien(*c, 116, divi- 
sion of fine arts, 114 The 1929 summer session 
had a total enrollment of 1490 The faculty num- 
bered 388 The endowment fund aniouiited to 
.'{Sl,469,162, from which the income for the year 
was $63,031. Tlie total income from all sources 
was $1,067,908. The total number of volumes in 
the uinvcisity library, including the law and 
medical lihiarics, was 85,640 President, Cloyd 
Heck Maivin, Ph D , LL D 

GEORGIA. PoiTLATiON Accoiding to the 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, the pop- 
ulation of the State on Jan. 1, 1920, was 2,896,- 
832 The estimated population on July 1, 1928, 
was 3,203,000. The capital is Atlanta. 


Aobicultube. The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929. 


Crop 

reor 

Aereoffe 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Ootton 

1029 

8,782,000 

1,846,000 • 

$106,256,000 


1928 

8,728,000 

1,080,000 • 

93,730,000 

Corn 

1929 

8,656,000 

60.458,000 

44,399,000 


1928 

8,620,000 

38,010,000 

89,910,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

110,000 

89,870,000 » 

16,806,000 


1928 

122,800 

84,387,000 » 

11,139,000 

Hay 

1929 

710,000 

487,000 « 

7,078,000 


1928 

811,000 

505,000 0 

7,827,000 

Peanuta 

1029 

640,000 

.894,560,000 » 

13,415,000 


1928 

607,000 

840,200,000 » 

14,969,000 

Sweet 





potatoes 

1929 

124,000 

11,780,000 

9,424,000 


1928 

119,000 

10,234,000 

8,699,000 

Peaches 

1929 


2,880,000 

• 3,312,000 


1928 


10,000,000 

8,100,000 

Oats 

1929 

424,000 

9,540,000 

7,632,000 


1928 

265,000 

5,300,000 

4,605,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

20,000 

1,672,000 

2,201,000 


1928 

22,000 

1,682,000 

1,934,000 

Wheat 

1929 

85,000 

860,000 

1,818,000 


1928 

94,000 

1,034,000 

1,727,000 

« Bales 

* Pounds ® Tons 



Minebat. pHonncTiON Clay products and stone 
furnished more than two-tliirds of the value of 
minerals produced in the State in 1927 The 
total value of clay products of that year was 
$4,879,736, the total for 1926 was $6,9.67,486 
Stone pioduced attained the value of $6,146,613 
and the qiiantit}^ of 849,290 short tons for 1927, 
for 1926. of $6,470,561. or 820,670 tons (^oal, 
coke, and iron production remained secondary 
The most impoitant separately leported piodiict 
after clay and its products and stone, as leported 
for 1927, was barite, of which the quantity 
produced was 94,039 short tons and the value 
$680,300, for 1926 production was 77,664 tons, or 
$532,706 A rather long list of minor products 
such as asbestos, bauxite, fuller’s earth, maii- 
ganiferous ore and talc helptsl laise the total 
value of raineial production in 1927 to $16,758,- 
.390, as compared with a total value of $17,479,967 
m 1926 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
Oct 31, 1928, us lepoited bj the U S Depait- 
nient of Commerce, were tor maintenance and 
operation of goveinmental depaitments, $16,376,- 
860 (ot which $4,897,318 was for local educa- 
tion) , foi conducting public-sei vice enterprises, 
$6005, for interest on debt, $329,621, for per- 
manent improvements, $11, .646, 213, total, $28,- 
2.'>6,706 (of which $12,979,819 was for highways, 
$2,263,631 being for maintenance and $10,716,- 
188 for construction) Revenues weie $27,998,- 
293 Of these, propel ty and special taxes formed 
27 3 per cent, departmental earnings and lemu- 
neration for othcers’ sei vices, 3 8, license sales, 
46 6 (including gasoline taxation of $6,1.66,169). 
State debt outstanding totaled $8,694,067 On a 
property valuation of $1,203,332,397 weic levied 
State taxes of $6,466,662 

Transportation 3'he total numlier of miles of 
raihoad line under ojicration on Jan 1, 1929, was 
6799 93 There was built, in 1929, no additional 
mileage 

Manufactures. According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactures published by 
the Department of Commerce in 1029 and relat- 
ing to operations of 1927, there were in the 
State, in 1927, 3176 manufactui ing establish- 
ments These employed 164,168 wage earners, 
whose wages for the year totaled $108,118,103 
Materials and supplies used in production cost 
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$360,261,684 Manufactured products attained 
the combined value of $609,017,660 

Education The funds available for State aid 
to the public-school system were increased by an 
estimated $1,250,000, an increase aliout equal to 
the entile previous yearly State aid, through the 
enactment of an increase of the gasoline tax, 
devoted to the purpose In addition to this, taxes 
on sales and on incomes were enacted to yield 
further revenue for the promotion of the State’s 
policy -of improvement in education The popu- 
lation of school age was stated, for 1929, at 
867,995 Theie wcie eiii oiled in the publu schools 
714,394 pupils Of these, 623,508 were in elemen- 
tal v and 90,886 in dav and evening higli-scliool 
guides The total e\fM>nditure for piililic-sehool 
edueation was $21,194,169 The yearly salaries 
of teacheis averaged, for men, $848 32, for 
women, $595 41 Thei w’ere somewhat over twice 
as high for white as for colored teachers in each 
grou]) 

Charitiks and Corrfcttons a Depat tment of 
Public Welfare, established in 1919, inspected 
institutions of child care, lails, and county ac- 
tiMties for dealing with delinquents and dejiend- 
euts it promoted the org.iiii/ntiiui of luvenile 
courts thioiighout the Miite I lie chief of the 
State’s charitable and correctional institutions 
operating in 1929 were the State Training School 
foi Hoys, Confederate Soldiers’ Home, State Siin- 
itaiiuin (mental). Training School for Mental 
Defei'tives, Academy for the Tlliiid, and School 
for the Deaf 

Leotslation The State Tng«’iH.*i convened 
111 regular biennial session .i beginning 

of July, 1929 Covernor Hardman iii his mes- 
sage I ei oiiiiiiended levision of the State’s ti- 
nancial system rendered iiiiperutne by the accu- 
mulation of a deficit of $3,777,444 fiom the 
ofieratioiis of the State goi eminent in 1927 and 
1928 The session was devoted laigelv to furnish- 
ing the State with greater revenues The Bo 3 kiii 
statutorv income-ta\ law was enacted, ])lacing 
on all individuals, tirms, and corporations in the 
State an nuonie ta\ of one-third that paid the 
1 'lilted States Coieinment The law went into 
effei't on Octobei* 1 , its expected proceeds w^eie 
fiom $9,000,000 to $8,000,000 a yeai Tiisiiranee 
(om])anies were exempted fiom payment, on the 
ground that they met their shaie through the 
]iayment of other specific taxes Income receipts 
fiom the State of Heorgia, even though exempt 
fiom Pedeial taxation, were rendeied siibiect to 
the State tax Provision was made for an in- 
ciease of the gasoline tax to 6 cents, with a view 
to furnishing the inoiiev for a comiiion-seluMd 
equali/.atiuii fund The enactment of the Bird- 
Redwine Law regulated tiading in future delixer- 
les of cotton and other commodities, rendeiing it 
a felony to operate an eslablishinent for trading 
111 which future deliveries were not (ontemplated 
It WHS the apparent intent of this legislation that 
a delivery point foi cotton should lie established 
witliin the State By statute, the use of ste«*l 
traps fot taking game was jirohibited except in 
the salt marshes of the coast 

Political and other Evknth The ovei crowd- 
ing of the Federal jiiison at Atlanta led to the 
eonclusion of an ariangeinent between the Fed- 
eral Superintendent of Prisons and the Heorgia 
Prison Commission whereby aUmt IflO Negro 
Federal ]>risoners were transferred in October 
from Federal to State custody, to do road work 
in Chatham (bounty The arrangement was at- 


tacked 111 the United States Senate and on Dc- 
cembei 16 that body passed a resolution i ei|ih -i mg 
information on the facts The Statt* •iiiihui iiii»i 
acted against betting on dog races in Georgia by 
bringing suit against greyhound racers at Dixie 
Ijakes, and the system of indirect betting known 
as profit sharing was declaied contiary to the 
State law 

At Atlanta the Ku Klux Klan erected two 
new buildings, one a factory for the production 
of regalia and the other an administrative ofhee 
building to which the national headquarters of 
the society weie tiansferred from Washington, 
according to report, in Julj The State Board 
of Forestry published in May a icport iii which 
it proposed as desiiable the purchase of the 
Okefenokee Swamp, a great wooded maish tract 
oil the southern bonier of Georgia, by the Fed- 
eral Goveinment The tiustces of Georgia Uni- 
versity moved to replace ])urt-time with whole- 
time teacheis in the Univeisity's law school, and 
a law school building was jiroiected The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company made prepara- 
tions to open a 50,000-spindle textile mill at 
Rockmart The eitv' enuneil of Atlanta passed, in 
spite of Mayor Ragsdale's veto, a measure to 
segregate w’hites and Negioes us to residence 

The citj' of Atlanta was enlaiged bv the an- 
nexation of the miincipalities of East Point, De- 
catur, Hapeville, and College Paik, and certain 
iimneoiporaW terntorv, uiidei the terms of a 
legislativ’c act confi lined by a leferendiim vote 
Alxiut 30 square miles of teiritoiy were taken 
in and the population was inci eased bv some 75,- 
000 to an estimated 350 000 It was piovided that 
the annexed uiunicipaTities should retain their 
existing powers, approximately, under a boiough 
system The mayor ot tlie city piojier was also 
to bear the title of Mayor ot Greater Atlanta, 
and the ma.yois of all the iiu hided communities 
weie to ait as a geiieial council in common af- 
fairs 

Offtcekh Goveinor, L G Truiduian, Recretaiv 
of State, George IT Caisw'ell, Attorney-General, 
George M Napier, Tieasurei, W J Speer, Aud- 
itoi, S J State, Comptrollci -General, W B 
Harrison , SiqHTiiitendent of Education, M L 
Ihiggan, Cominissioiiei of Agriculture, Eugene 
Talmage, Comniissionei of C'omiiicice and La- 
Tioi, H M Stanle}'^ 

JiTDii'iARY Su})ieme Couit Chief Jubtice, 
Richard B RumhcII, Assuiiate Justices, Marcus 
\\ Beck, Samuel C \tkiiison, II Waiiiei llill, 
S Price Gillieit, James K Hines 

GEOBGIA, Universitv oi A State institu- 
tion of highei education foi men and women in 
Athens, Ga , chaitered in 1785 and ojiened in 
1801 The enrollment in the 1929 summer session 
was 2308 and for the autumn teiui, 1812 The 
faiult}' numbered 116 membeis The piodiictive 
funds of tlie uuiveisity amounted to $425,000, 
and the income for the veai fiom the State and 
other souices was $400,000 The library con- 
tained 64,000 volumes Piesident, Chailes M 
Snelling, ScD. 

GEOBGIA (GEORGIAN SOCIALIST SOV- 
IET BEFUBLIC) One of the three Tiansiau- 
casian lejmblics estuhlislied after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 After 1918 it was an in- 
ilepeiident lejiiiblic, since 1921 it lias been known 
as the Genigian Socialist Soviet Republic In 
1922 it united with Aimeiiia and A/erbaijaii to 
foi in the Transcaucasion Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, which is afhliated with the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (see Rus* 
HI A) Gleorf;ia is bitiiated in Transcaucasia be- 
tween the Black and (Caspian seas and is bounded 
on the noi th by the Caucasus, on the east by the 
Republic ot Areibaijan, and on the south and 
southwest by Aiiiienia and Turkish territory 
((eoif;ia embiacos the Abkhasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the Ainristaii Autonomous Soviet Re- 
public, and the Autonomous Region of Southern 
Ossetia Capital, Tiflis Area, 20,381 square miles, 
population, according to the census of 1020, 
2,(i00,no.) The chief cities with their populations 
are Tiflis, 204,000, Kutais, 48,100, Sukhum, 01,- 
074, Poti, 13,137, and Samtredi, 13,082 At the 
end of 102.’), there weie 211,210 pupils attending 
the public schools, iiiclurling 1000 students in the 
highei educational institutions 

Agiicultuie engages about 90 pei cent of the 
people The large estates have been divided among 
the peasants, the minimum allowance for any one 
family being about 17 acies Corn, vine grow- 
ing, and the laising of fiuits aie the pimcipal 
agncultuial pin suits Silk production and bee- 
keoping are long-established ac'tivities The chief 
mineial piodiietion is that of "n^cae mound 
Tchiatini, wheie the gieatesi ■ - of this 

mineral in the woild aie found The indiistiy was 
virtually ruined dining the World War, but is 
gradually lesuniing its pre-war production Other 
inineral deposits are coal, naphtha, cojipei ore, 
lead, and ii on oi c The territory contains valuable 
forests \ll the basic indiistiies weie nationalircil 
bv the Soviet Coveniment The railways, which 
aie all state owned, total 570 miles Another line 
from Akhal-Senaki thiough Sukhum to Tuapse is 
under constiuctioii 

GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
An iiistitutioii foi the scientific and technical ed- 
ucation of men m Atlanta, Ga , founded in 1888 
The enrolluieiit for the autumn of 1 929 was 2383, 
while that in the siimnier session was 550 The 
faculty numbered IflO The endowment amounted 
to $200,000, and the income from appiopriations 
and fees, to $700,000 There weie 23,000 volumes 
111 the libraiy Piesulent, Marion Luther Brit- 
tain, LL 1) 

GERARDY, Jean. A famous Belgian ’cellist, 
died in Spa, July 4, 1929 He was born in the 
same city, Dec 0, 1878 At the age of ,5, he began 
to study the ’cello with R Bellman and during 
1885-89* he studied under Massau at the Liege 
Conservatory, being graduated as winner of the 
gold medal W bile still a student, he appeared in 
1888 at Aiistiudel in a trio with Ysaye and 
Paderewski, but his official debut as soloist took 
phtee, with sensational success, in London, in 
Dccemlioi, 1890 Th, year, ne won 

tiiumphsin Vienna \-ii‘ "i N - he inteiiupted 
his conceit tours for a short time foi finther 
study under Giutzmaeher m Dresden From 1893 
until his death, excepting the period of the War, 
he was constantly touring the civil ired world 
Between 1890 and 1924, he made several tri- 
iirnidial tours of the United States, aiousing 
special Intel cst in 191.3-14, when, besides appear- 
ing as soloist, he was heard also in the principal 
cities in a tiio with Ysaye and Godowsky Among 
eontempornrv ’cellists, he had no superior 
GERMAN COLONIES. During the World 
Wai, all the overseas possessions ot Germany in 
Africa, the Paeifie Ocean, and the Far East were 
captured by the Allies In Africa, they included 
German East Afiica, German Southwest Africa, 
Kamerun, and Togo All of these were divided 


lietween Great Britain and France, Southwest 
Africa lieing annexed to the Union of South 
Africa In the Pacific were New Guinea, includ- 
ing Kaiser- Wilhelmsland, Bismarck Archipel- 
ago, German Solomon Islands, Nauru, Caroline 
Islands, Mai shall Islands, Manana or Ladrone 
Islands (with the exeeption of Guam), and Ger- 
man Samoa In the Far East, there was only the 
German ]>osse8sioii of Kiaoehow The total area 
of the German colonies was estimated at 1,140,- 
117 square miles and the total population was 
estimated at 13,258,000 See principal titles men- 
tioned aliovp, also Tvnqanyika Territory and 
Kenya Colony 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA See Evanoeucal Synod 
OF North America 

GERMANIC LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. See PiimiLOOY, Modern 

GERMAN LITERATURE If quantity is 
anv indieatiun of a eouiitn’s literary activity, 
Germany by 1929 had fully reached the aveiage 
output of jn e-war .vears The only startling new 
feature was the enoiinoua jireponderaiiee of fic- 
tion over anv othei literary expiession It is iii 
fii'tion, too that the only gieat success of the 
veai was achieved It was feared that the recep- 
tion aeeoidcd to Roninique's A\irhta Ncum in 
W eaten all ovn the world, would unleash a flood 
of war novels Hut Lndwig Renn’s Krtcq and the 
anonvmons Hchliimp seem to be its only direct 
siiecPBsors Ilnweier, the War still si'rved as a 
more or less depressing bntkgroiind, but it was 
post-wai conditions that are ])ictiiied or alluded 
to 

Fiction It is appropriate to begin the V'ear’s 
review with Stefan Zweig’s Klemr Chronil, a 
slim volume of four shoit stones, foi its exquisite 
ehaiaeter studies .Taeob Wasseimunn is becom- 
ing alarmingly ]nolific, his short novel, (}o1oww, 
and the three shoit stones entitled idam ITrbaa 
were being followed bv the si>mi biogin pineal 
Chnaloph CoUimhua This tv|«> of hetion is rep- 
resented by Rudolf Hans Baitseh’s Iter groase 
alte Kater, which deals with Rehopenhaiier , 
Eduard Ktiicken’s Im Uchntlen Hhakapearr'a , 
Meta Seluiaider-Weckei ling’s Gomtlxa (loeAhc, 
Hermann Richter’s Von ewtger Titche, a Brahms- 
Sehumann story, Ixasimir Edschmid’s Lord 
Jiyton, Josef Ponton’s fieine JTorhzptlarcise, deal- 
ing with the tiagedy of the artist Bethel, Klaus 
Mann’s Alexander, Wilhelm von Scholz’s Der 
Weg nach IloL, a storv about the Fianeisean 
opponent of the Hussites, CJapistraiio , Juliane 
Kravath’s The Dro^tr, a tribute to Germany’s 
greatest woman poet, Klabiiiid’s posthumous 
Borgm and Piotn, Alhieelit SdiaefTei’s Kaikcr 
Konafantxn, Richard Fnendenthal’s Der Ero- 
herer, a Cortez stoiv, and Wilhelm Matthiessen’s 
Der groaae Uorrea, a book of historieal and liter- 
ary value 

Alexander von Gleiehen-Russwurm, historian 
of society and its conventions, published a book 
ot charming love stones, Im grunen Salon. 
Novels, divers in sulqeet and style, came from 
Geoig Herimann, Traume der Ellen Stein, Max 
Dreyer, Konig Kaudclca, Max Brod, Zauberrcuh 
der Ltebe and Die Fran noth der man ateh aehni , 
Hermann Stehr, Helene Entlmger and Nathaniel 
Maechlcr, Ernst Lissauei, Die driltc Tafel, 
helm von Seholz, JJaa unit rbrochene Tagebuch^ 
Felix Salten, Simaon, daa Schirksal ctnea EnoahU 
ten; Schalom Asch, Die Mutter) Ernst Zahii, 
Qewalt Uber ihner, Heinrich Lilienfein, Die 
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Oetaterntadt , Artur Holiteicher, Ea gcachah in 
Moakau, Max Halbo, Die Auferatehwiganacht dea 
Dr Adalhrrtt with the dual-aouled hero, half 
FauhtuH, half MejAisto, Artur Brausewetter, 
Der Tans um daa (lewiaaen , Kurt MUn/er. Jude 
ana Kreus, Schalnm Aaoh, Chaim Lederer^a 
Kuokhchr, Alfred Doehlin, Alexandcrplafz, a 
atory of Berlin’a aliima, lludolf Herzop, Wilde 
Jiigend; Franz Karl (linkev, Drr Wundervngel, 
a mild satire, Richard Skowiuiinek, Der Bauer 
ohne Cott , and Otto Flake, Ea tat Zrit, a novel 
on erotic problems 

Guatav Frenssen bioke his lonp^ siletici* \iith 
Der Dummhana Geihart Hauptmann ajipeared 
at the year’s end with a two-\oluiiie Roman der 
Leiden arhaft Fran/ Werfel’s Barbara oder die 
Frommigknt deals with the ])robleTns lK*foie and 
after the War Iji'onliard Frank, the author ot 
the novel and the play, Karl nnd Anna, treats in 
Bruder und Schiot'atrr, a tabooed relation with 
unusual deliiaev The piobleins ol modem vouth 
are the topic of Arnold Vhts'a Aufruhr der Kinder 
and Weinei Schindel’s Die lunge Boat It as a 
relief to meet books like Paul Feehter’s Die 
Rurkkchr zur Kalur, Felix Raltcn’s Fnnfzchn 
llaaen, the story of a rabbit famiH, and Walde- 
inar Bonsels's new tales of animals and flowers, 
jif arm im Rfhloaa and Ilimmrlavolk A fust book 
of rare promise Otto Wir/’s Die gedurkte 
Kraft 

The women writers who eoiitribiited to the 
veal’s fiction aie the \eteiHn Austrian Ossip 
Sehubin, pseudonym Lola Kirschmer, Der Boaen- 
kax alter, the lomanee of a famous singer, 
Riearda Hueh, Fia t'clraU , Claia Viebig, Die mit 
den iauaend Kxndttn, the story of a school mis- 
tress, Helene Bohluu, Elite zarlhrhc Reelc, 
Helene Voigt-Oiedei ichs, Ring um Rodirirh, the 
stoiv of thiee Momeii and one man, Iiene Foilx'S- 
Mosse^ hathmla PUiavh , Auguste Sappci, a 
Swabian mnelist of gieat powei, Dei tiauhln , 
C’eeile Inez Loos, a Swiss wiiter, author of an 
admirable Btor\ of motherhood, and (Jlara 
Kat/ka, Im Zeirheu dir Jungfiauen 

Drama The jeai 192t) witnessed no great 
dramatic success on the Geinian stage Max 
Hallie made a futile attempt at regaining his 
place among Gei many’s foiomost dramatists of 
twenty odd years piCMOuslv in Die Tiaumge- 
au'hte dea Adam Thor, Ernst Lissaiier's Luther 
und Thomas Munsir elTeitivelv contrasted the 
leader of religious icvolt with the head of the 
revolting peasants Alfied Moiiibcrt’s AigJar^a 
Iferabkunft, a dramatic poem lathcr than juietic 
drama, is of iich spintual content. Erich 
Muhsam’s Flacro und 1 anzeitx lacked in aitistic 
quality Arnold Zweig's Dir Vmlehr founded 
upon the Jewish hg"i'i| nf B.ialshem, was weak 
in comparison wiih Criarha Georg 

Kaiser, credited w’ltli haMng founded the ‘‘expres- 
sionist” m()\einent, also failed to impress with 
his Lrderkopfe, his latest work, however, Zwti 
Kravateen, which he calls a review-plav, is ad- 
mirable for its unusually clever construction 
Jjeonhard Frank was no more fortunate with Die 
llraaehe, in spite of a stiong . in- 
terest Rudolf Presber and Leo 'A.i • ''•c -i col- 
laboiated on Marie Antoinette Friedrich Nadler 
presented a new Till Eulenaptegel, with the sub- 
title Pando’montum (lermanirum quaai eom- 
oedva, Elsie Jerusalem’s Die Rtcinigung in 
Bakya and Helene llirschtnann’s new Kaapar 
Houacr were the only woiks of women dramatists 
of some importance. 


Poia'RY The lyrical spirit of Germany, which 
once sang so lustily in rain or sunshine, seemed 
to have lieen dampened Of the older poets, only 
two published new liooks Stefan George, the 
master of words and their music, Daa neue 
Reirh, and Hugo Ralus, the phvaician-poet of 
Austria, who subsequently died, Die Uarfe 
(lottea, a book of sensitive, spiritual quality 
Hermann Hesse, the novelist, turned to verse in 
Troat der Nacht, and Oscar Tjoerke evoked a Hel- 
lenic mood in Panamuatk Paul Zech, who ap- 
peared on the literary horizon simultaneously 
with Fran/ Werfel, reflects in Rotea Hers der 
Erde his generation’s absorption in social prob- 
lems, while Theodor Kramer’s Die (launersinke is 
marked bv a i iigged realism Two anthologies of 
lalKir poetr>, Daa proletartache Schtekaal, com- 
piled bv Hans Muhlc, and Jungate Arheitrrdieh' 
tung, edited b> Karl Rrogei, are also distinctly 
products of the socialist trend of thought in the 
German Republic, but Heinrich Spiero, true to 
his ideals, collected a book of ballads, Deutache 
Balladen Other volumes of importance were 
Hermann Rtegemann's book of sonnets. Von 
Lehen su Lehen, and Hans Renzmann’s posthu- 
mous Paaaion dea Bchaffenden 

Literaturk, Ebhayk, etc The spirit of modern 
Germany may he responsible for a slight decrease 
in histones of liteiaiuic, which formerly were 
an im])ortant item on the book market Oskar 
Wal/el’s Die deutaehr Literaiur von (loeihe'a Tod 
hiHZur (iegenuart is a \aluable work Victor 
Klemperer has traced the development of modern 
French poetiv in Die modeme fransoaiaehe Lyrik 
aeit 1870 An interesting work recoiding the 
vagaiics of lensorship in the literatuie of the 
world 18 H H Houben’s Die vrrboteiie Literatur 
x'on der klaaaiarhen Zeit fiia zur Gegenwart 
Eduard Engel’s Was Ueibtt is a review of the 
world’s literature from the viewpoint of the im 
peiibhablc An interesting peiiod is treated by 
Hugo Riebcr in Der Kampf um die Tradition, 
wrhich 18 vol .5 of Eiiorhen drr Literatur and com- 
prises the half-centun , 18.19-1880 Hans Heckel’s 
Gearhichte dci drutachen Literatur in Bchleaten 
<*ontains in \ol ii, a mm ••ji.i|>1> on Silesian his- 
tory Ernst Schulz’s Dir \\ eltdiamatik is a stu- 
pendous compendium, a guide through 10,000 
plays 

Essays of appreciation of contemporaries have 
alwa^is been numeious .Jacob Wasseimann, Ilei- 
mann Hesse, Thomas Mann, Knut Hamsun, 
Ricliaid Dehmel and Liliencron were thus hon- 
ored Heinrich Spiero’s Theodor Fonlanc, Dr 
Ella Mensch’s Er Irbt noch, dealing with Spiel- 
hagcii, Kurt Steinbeig’s Ileinrirh Heine, arine 
geiatigc Graialt und arine Writ, are proof that 
the predecessoiB have not been forgotten Inter- 
esting interpretations aie the essence of Erich 
Auerbach’s Dante ala Dichter der irdutchen Welt, 
Hans Burgisser’s Johann Pt ter Hebei ala Ersah- 
ler, Ijothar Kempter’s Holderlin und die Mytho- 
logic, ^\olf Dietrich Rasch’s Die Freundaohaft 
bet Jean Paul, Alois M Nagler’s Hebbel und die 
Muaik, and Gerhart Rechzet’s Grillparser und die 
Blaven 

Among the numerous essays on other subjects, 
the outstanding were Arthur Schnitzlcr's Spruche 
und Bedenken, a book of wise reflections, Arnold 
Zweig’s Herkunft und Zukunft for its timeliness, 
Heinrich Spicios Schickaal und Antheil, ein 
hebenaxoeg in deutacher Werdcseit , Ernst Weiss’s 
Daa Unverlierbarc for its spiritual value; and the 
work of a newcomer, Herbert Cysarz, Qeaohioht- 
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8iB%88enadhafty Kun8ltDta8en8chafl, Lehensunasen- 
aohaft, .which reconciles with its cumbersome title 
by its wealth of siimulatinfir reflections Of lighter 
calibre are Kurt Aram’s Magie und Myattk^ and 
a book by the inveterate cynic, Oscar A H 
SchmitK, Weapenneater Herbert Kulenberg’s 
Gluckhche Frauen is unique in our tune for its 
sane optimism 

Modem psychology enters into C K Jung’s 
Efiergrftk der Seeley founded upon Freud, but dif- 
fering from him in many points, and Wilhelm 
Lange Eichbaum’s (Jentr und Irramn, with its 
title borrowed from Lombroso, is distinctly a 
psychiatric study Modern \outh’8 demand for 
inner liberation is voiced by Frank Thiess m 
Krztehung zur Frethnt Houston Stewart Cliani- 
berlain’s essays on Natur und Leben are con- 
sidered valuable 

Biography, Memoirs, Letters Indefatigable 
in her eflorts to keep the memory of her great 
brother alive, Elisabeth Foster Nietzsche has col- 
laborated with his French admirer, Hcnii Jach- 
tenberger in Ntrtzache und ann Werk Willibald 
Kohler has written a life of the Silesian mystic 
Xngrlua Stieatua, Walter Kiichler wiote of 
Moluie^ und Dr Ernst Elster paid tribute to the 
poet’s centenary in (1 E Leaavng The memorv of 
a great German actor of the nineteenth centuiy 
was honored by Julius Bab in his Albert Baaaer- 
mann Of timelv international interest is Uhein- 
baben’s life of Stieaemann, dcr Menach und 
Staatamann Otto Flake’s Ulrich von Uiitten pre- 
sents that fifteenth-century champion of freedom 
whose ideals were thoroughly modern 

Stefan Zweig wioto a most interesting life of 
Joaeph Fouchfi with the sub-title, ‘*poi trait of a 
politician” Uichaid Count du Moulin-Eckart 
was the author of the first authentic biogi aphy of 
that remarkable woman CoaiTna Wagner, evn 
Lebcna und (lharakterbdd Dagobeit von Mikusch 
wrote a life of (laax Mustafa hemal Hermann 
Stegemaim’s Erxnnerunqen aus mcinem Leben 
und aus mexner Zext were of literary and histori- 
cal interest. Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Buck der 
Freunde, containing new notes from a diaiv, is 
full of impressions and leminisceiices of his con- 
temporaries Fiicdnch Wolters’s Stefan (ieorge 
und die Blaettcr fur die Kunsl is of documentary 
importance for the student of modern German 
literature Tiifcn-t-ng lolumcs of Ictteis are 
those of Thto.oi t m ••n • und Paul Tlcyae, IJana 
Thoma und Henry Thode, and Frxedrxoh Ilehbel 
und Caroline Flachaland Unique in spirit and 
form are the letters of Malwida von Meysenbug 
and the artist Ludwig Buhl, published under the 
title, Marchenfrau und Malerdxchter Of the 
greatest historiial interest is Friedrich Kirchei- 
sen’s Napoleon and Ins Furatenbrxefe an Napo- 
leon, a volume of letters fiom European sovei- 
eigns to Napoleon, these are authoritative woiks 
of importance 

Mibtury. Students of Fiench history and the 
French Bevoliition welcomed Fiiedrich Kirchei- 
son’s Die franzoaiache Revolution. Fiicdnch von 
Oppcln-Bronikowski presenteil a picture of papal 
life in the Cmqueceiito in Schlilaael und Schioert. 
Levin Schucking’s Die Familie tm Puritaniamua 
traces the lelations between social life and liteia- 
turc in England from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuiy Alexander von Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm’s Weligcachichte in Spruohen und Quer- 
achfwtten is a unique book of historical commen- 
tary. Herbert Eulenberg wrote the history of 
the last Bavarian dynasty, Die letzten Witiela- 


haoher. Ricarda lluch’s Der groaae Krieg is a 
history of the Thirty Years’ War. Heinrich 
Mann wrote an epilogue to the Great War of 
our time in Sieben Jdhie J921-28 

Art, Music, etc A monumental a oik among 
art publications is Die Kunat Japana, comprising 
a history of Japanese painting, sculptuie, archi- 
tecture, the industrial arts, poetiy, drama, dance, 
and music by Tsuneyoshi Tsudziimi, a Japanese 
writing in German A sumptuous souvenir of the 
China Exhibition in Berlin, 1020, is the volume 
Chineaiaehe Kunst, a collection of phototypes 
with an introduction by Dr Otto Kuemrael. Karl 
Scheffler’s Die Europaiache Kunat ini Hi Jahr- 
hundeti is a two-volume a’ork with nioie than 
400 illustrations Interesting to adniireis of his 
work IS Hana Thoma'a aua aehlzig Lcbenaiahien 
1H39-1920 Among books on music, Dr Kail 
Storck’s Daa Opembueh docs for German music 
students what 11 Krelibiel’s woik on the saim 
sub]ect did for the American Hans Wichmaiiii’b 
book on (Jretry and music on the J<>cnch stage 
deserves mention Travel books are always num- 
erous on the German book inaiket Among the 
outstanding new publications of this kind wcie 
Wilhelm Dibelius’s England, Josef Ponten’s Eu- 
ropaiache Betaebtlder, Kicarda Huch’s A cur 
Btadtebilder-\m alien Reteh, und of geneial in- 
terest E G Kolbenhev ei 's liook on Kailsbad, 
Kampftnder Quell Eiwin Riegei’s Ewtgea Oeaier- 
leieh and Alfred Ken's All-yicr Inch naeh Algiei 
strike individual notes 

Translations The Geimuiib have always been 
eager to present to their readeis foieign authois, 
though then choice, especiall} of Ainei icaii iMioks, 
was not icpieseiitative of the highest stundardh 
Among Aiiieiicaii autliois recently thus fuvoied 
are Dos Passos, Theodoie Dieiser (fioin Siatct 
Carrie to Dreiser hooka at Russia), Isudoia Dun- 
can, Zane Giey (eight woikb), Hemingwav, Kiin- 
ine Hurst, Sinclair Lewis, Hill, ,ludge LindHe.\, 
Anita Loos, Saunderb, etc 

Necuolui.y A laige nuiuber of vvnteib of 
the older geiieiation died during the yeai 102P 
and uic diHCUHstHl either undei then own iianies 
or in the Necrology Among them weie Mathildu 
von Eschstriith, who under the ])seudoii,v in Es- 
chen, wrote populai fiction iiiostlv of leligious 
character, died Febiuary 1, Hugo Saliih, a most 
svinpathetic figure among the Austrian poet^ 
about the tuin of the centurj, who died Febiu- 
aiy 4, Hans Ludwig llobeggei, second son of 
Peter Uosegger, the populai Austrian novelist, 
who continu^ his fathei’s tradition, who died 
Februaiy 17, Artui *Schurig, a ’ ' . ’ ' 

critic, writer on literature and mu , ' 
February 17, Helene Stockl, popular writer of 
juveniles, who died Febiuary 1(1, Call Muthesiiis, 
an authority on Goethe, died February 22 , Eiigen 
Wolff, aiitlior of books on Luther, Kleist, ami 
othei topics, died February 25, Wilhelm von 
Bode, Germany's gi eatest authoi ity on art, holder 
of many prominent jiositions und recipient of 
great honors, died March 1, Eduaid Siliure, a 
dis^in?uiHhed wiiter on music and liteiature, 
i'iihI \ Jill I IJ, Friedrich Lieiihard, populai novel- 
ist and poet, for some years in chaige of the 
Goethe Aichiv in Weimai, died April 30, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, poet and diamatist, an ex- 
ceptional individuality among Gei many’s wiiteis, 
and liest known as tlie librettist of many opcias 
by Richard Strauss, died July 15, Josef Pet/old, 
professor of philosophy at the Technical High 
School in Berlin, author of an Introduction to 
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Empiric Philosophy and founder of the society 
for empiric philosophy, died August 4, Theodor 
von Wundt, noted Alpinist and writer on Alpin- 
ism, died August 17; John Brmkmann, by pro- 
fession H teacher, but well known as a reader of 
Low German poetry and translator of plays for 
the Low German stage, died September 3, Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, a distinguished dramatic 
critic, died September 6, Paul Rosenhayn, popu- 
lar author of detective stones, died September 
12 ; Ewald Sylvester, a pseudonym for Karl Heidc, 
Swiss author of the lyric volume, Dan flamtnende 
Kreus, the novel, Nora Qyllenaec, and the plays 
Flucht and Itallplatz, died September 12 

GEBMAN NEW GUINEA. This name was 
applied to all the German teriitoiies iii the 
western Paeific (see German Coixinies) They 
were distiibuted by the Treaty of Versailles as 
follows Those north of the Equator, viz, the 
Caroline, Marshall, Pelew, and Ladrone islands, 
to Japan, under mandate, those south of the 
Equator, \ iz , the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
German Solomon Islands, and former Geiman 
posessions on the Island of New Guinea, to Aus- 
tralia, under mandate of the League of Nations 
All (German possessions grouped under the name 
of German New Guinea were formeily admin- 
istered fiom Rabaul, the capital, in the north- 
eastern part of New (fiiinea 

GEBMANTOWN, Battle or, Anniversakv 
See CELERRATlONb 

GEBMANY. \ fedeial lepublie of central 
Em ope, constituted after the alidication of Em- 
])eioi William J1 on Nov 9, 1918, and organized 
under the constitution of July 31, 1919, by the 
National Asseniblv at Weinini, elected in Janu- 
ar> of that yeai , foinierly the German Empire 
11 IS bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, 
Deninaik, and the Noith Sea, on the west by the 
Noith Sea, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Franc'e, on the east bv Lithuania, 
(Vx'chohlovakia, and Boland, and on the ••outh by 
Swit/eiluiid, Austiia, and Czechoslovak lu The 
Geiman Ernpiie ouiisisted of 25 Fedeial States 
find the Tinpeiial Keichslaiid , the Federal Rc- 
|)ublic consists of IH lepublKs Capital, Beilin 

Aula and Popiiaiion At the census of Oct 





Pop 


4rea 

Population 

per sq 

Stateii of the Empii e 

Engtmh 

June 16, 

mile 


V 9 miles 

1925 

1925 

J*ruhRia • 

112 h2H 

38,120,172 

338 

OavariH “ 

29,341 

7, 179,594 

251 

V\ urttemhci g 

7.532 

2,580,2 r> 

142 

Radon 

5,819 

2,112,402 

197 

Saxon V 

5.789 

4,992 120 

803 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

.5,0fi9 

674,045 

i.n 

Thuringia 

4 .527 

1,b09, 100 

355 

Hoshp 

2,970 

1, 147,279 

454 

Oldenburg 

2 481) 

545,172 

220 

llruilHWH if 

1,418 

501,875 

354 

Morklenbnrg Strelits 

1,1 il 

110,269 

98 

Anhalt 

888 

351,045 

296 

1 iippp 

Waldeck 

409 

103,648 

149 

408 

55,81 h 

1 17 

S( haumhurg Lippe 

121 

48 040 

367 

Hamburg 

100 

1,152,522 

7,202 

Tjiibei k 

115 

127,971 

1,113 

Breinon 

90 

228,846 

3,423 

Gorman Republic ■ 

180,980 

62,410,619 

345 

Prubbian Suiir DiRtrirt * 

574 

671,748 

1,170 

Kaatpfalz » 

164 

98,252 

599 

Saar District (altogether) 
German Republic (with 

7J8 

770,000 

1,042 

Saar Diatrict) ^ 

181,714 

63,180,619 

147 


' rxcl.iiliMir the Saar 

*’Mic iiirii'c- for the population of the Saar Diatrict, 
in which the ceiiHua of 1925 could not be taken, are 
estimatea 


8, 1910, the area of the Republic, including the 
Saar Valley, was 182,213 square miles and the 
population, 50,852,682, of whom 28,406,419 were 
males and 31,356,263 females The accompany- 
ing table from the Statesman's Year Book for 
1020 gives aiea and population according to the 
census of June 16, 1925 
The estimated population in 1928 was 63,751,- 
000, excluding the Saar Basin. From 1023 to 
1927, the aveiage number of births per year was 
1,240,774 and of deaths, 770,656, leaving an an- 
nual excess of 470,119 births The surplus of 
births dropped fiom 547,808 in 1925 to 402,949 
in 1927 Dr Hciman Schumacher of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin said in 1929 that Germany had ex- 
perienced a greater decline in the birth late 
since the Woild War than anv other nation and 
was faced with the piobability that the excess of 
births would soon disappear 'Emigration in 1927 
totaled 01,379, of whom 47,151 went to the 
United States Cities having more than 500,000 
inhabitants at the census of 1925 were Berlin 
/ . 1 , -.burbs), 4,024,105, TTambuig, 1,079,- 

»■. c ■■ 700,222, Miinmh, 680,704. Leipzig, 

I.7'' .* 1 ^ 1 1 ,(tcn. ()19.1’>7, and Breslau, 557,139 

EnnoATiov Pnniarv iiisti uction is compulsory 
throughout Germany bc^tween the ages of 0 and 
14 In 1920-27 theic were 52,320 public ele- 
mentary scheuds, witb 180,273 teacheis (137,124 
men and 43,149 women), and 0,029,779 pupils 
(3 340,804 liovs and 3,288,97.’) girls) Piivate 
elemental y schools in 1922 numliered 075, with 
35,.184 pupils (14,98() bovs and 20.598 girls) 
Secondary schools in 1922 included, for boys, 
515 Gymnasia, with 10,051 teachers and 152,367 
pupils. Real gimna>>i.i 322, with 0078 teachers 
and llO.Ol.') pupils, Ubeiiealschulen and Real- 
schulen, 506, with 9404 teachers and 184,175 
pupils, foi girls, high schools, 824, with 14,8i>2 
teachers and 299,285 pupils Theie are 10 fully 
equipped technical schools, w’lth the power of 
gi anting dcgiees These had a teaching stafT of 
1203 and a student body of 20,927 m 1927 
In 1927 there weie' 23 univ’^ersities w'lth a 
total of 5175 piofessois and 72,139 students The 
student eniollment was as follows Berlin, 9173, 
Bonn. 4305, Bieslau, 3034, Cologne, 5122, 
F-' 1410, Finnkfort, 3211, Fieiburg, 

• , 'i essen, 1187, (Sottingen, 3022, Greifs- 

w'ald, 1235, Halle, 1810, Hamliurg, 2228, Heidle- 
beig, 2860, .Tena, 2270, Kiel, 2081, Konigsbeig, 
1913, lA>ipzig, 4710, Maibuig, 2707 Miiiiich, 
7.384, Munster, 2899, Rostock, 1109, Tubingen, 
2890, Wuizbuig, 2247 The students w'ere divided 
among the various faculties as follows Theology, 
4307, juiisprudence, 27,075, medicine and den- 
tistiy, 11,8.55, ])hilo8ophy, 14,000, matliematies, 
natinal sciences, etc, 12,857, auxiliary science, 
785 In addition, theie aie a nunibei of veteri- 
naiy, milling, .igricultural, alToi cstation, ait, and 
music academics 

Ar.RiCTJ.TiTRL Theie were m Germany in 1928, 
according to official estimates, 51, .556,972 acres 
of arable land, 20,105,876 acres of grass, meadows, 
and pastuie, and 204,575 acres of vineyards The 
harvest in 1928 was the most plentiful since 1914, 
but agiicultuie remained i datively depressed due 
to lower puces leceived for the crop and to a 
national farm indebteilness estimated at 11,400,- 
000,000 maiks (.<^2,715,000,000) The aiea and 
production of the chief ciops in 1928 arc shown 
in the aiToiiipaiiying table About 61 jier cent 
of the cultivated aiea produces gram and 
legumes, while 21 per cent produces potatoes, 
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Biigar beets, and eattle turnips The average size 
of individual farms in Germany (leaving out of 
considerntion the very smallest) is 28 66 acres, 
as compared with 144 8 acres in the United 
States The small farms predominate in the west 
and south German states, while large estates pre- 
vail in the northeast Tavestock on Dec 1, 1928, 
totaled 3,710,600 horses, 18,380,200 cattle, 3,625,- 
600 sheep, 20,072,300 swine, and 2,886,100 goats 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF GERMAN 
CROPS, 192R 



Crop 

Arsa ■ 

Produc- 

tion* 

Wheat 


4.269 

141,608 

Rye 


11,452 

335,498 

Bariev 


3,763 

153,730 

OatR 


8,696 

481,984 

Epplt 


312 

6,173 

LnpinR 


116 

53 *• 

PotatooR 


7,039 

1,516,351 • 

Rugar beets 
Beet sugar 


1,123 

11,011 • 

1 850 “ 

Fodder beets 


203 

22 644 

Hav, alfalfa. 

and clover 

18,793 

29,185 <• 

Hops 


38 

18,466 0 

Grapovincs 


202 

54,229 « 


* Thousands of acres 

* Thousands of unitH — huahelfi except as indicated 

*■ Metric tona 

•* Gallonn of mine 

Forest and Forest Prompts I’he foiested 
area of Gei manv occu])ics about 31 ,587,209 acres, 
of which 9,405,708 are under foliage trees, such 
as oak, hiich, ash, etc, and 22,120,446 acres are 
devoted to such as the pine, laich, and hr The 
forests are exploited under the supervision of the 
state 111 accordance with the most scientihc 
methods, the industry being one of gieat impor- 
tance In 1 928 the jiroduction of pa])cr and paper 
products in Germany hioke all records, the out- 
put consisting of 2 302,207 short tons of paper, 
479,477 tons of hoard, 1,266,195 tons of chemical 
pulp, and 914,844 tona of mechanical pulp The 
leading pa])er-pioducing countiv in Europe, Ger- 
many 111 1928 exported products of this nature 
valued at $103,689,000, as compared with ex- 
ports of $94,614,000 in 1927 

Mining Prussia supplies the great hula of the 
minerals laised in Gei many the chief mining 
areas being in the districts of Westphalia, Rhen- 
ish Piiissia, and Silesia (coal and non). Central 
Germany (brown coal), the Harz (iron and cop- 
per ore), and the Westeiwald (iron oie) In 1926 
there were 2942 mines in Germany, employing 
808,,593 pel sons The number of blast furnaces 
in 1927 was 191 Lignite production exceeded that 
of black coal for the first time in 1928 and coke 
production leached a record figure despite a lock- 
out in the iron and steel industry toward the end 
of the \ear The output of the principal minerals 
in metric tons in 1927 and 1928 is shown in the 

MINERAL PRODUCTION OF GERMANY, 

I'll 1, 1927, 192H 


(]oul 1 000 motrir tons 

Linito do 

(^oke » do 

Rriqueth, coal do 

Rniiuets, li^nito do 

Iron ore do 

Lead metric tons 

Copper " do 

Zinc *' do 

Potash (KbO) 

1000 metric tons 


1013 1097 1098 

140,753 15.'t„>i9g l.>;0,876 
87,228 l'>0,*;04 166 260 
31,667 32,242 83.861 

6,490 4,906 

21,977 36,400 40,169 

7,300 6.626 

51,197 47.604 

26,825 27,710 

88,102 111,442 

1,189 1,268 1,421 


• Present bonndarieh 
►Prom black eoal 

* Metal content of ore 


accompanying table In 1929 it was estimated 
that in the Ruhr district alone coal reserves 
within 1000 meters of the surface totaled 28,600,- 
000,000 tons, those within a 1500-meter depth, 
76,000,000,000 tons, and those within the limit 
of coal occurrence, about 260,000,000,000 tons 
With an annual output of 100,000,000 tons, the 
1000-meter reserves would last about 280 years 
In 1929 the coal output increased 8 per cent to 

1 63.400.000 tons, the coke output 1 3 9 per cent 
to 38,600,000 tons, and the lignite output 6 4 
j»cr cent to 175,000,000 tona, tne highest figure 
since tlie World War Coal exports in 1929 totaled 

26.796.000 tons, or 11 per cent more than m 1928 
Domestic consumption of coal m 1928 was the 

largest ever recorded, amounting to 167,400,000 
metric tons of coal and lignite, or 2 4 per cent 
more than in 1927 The increased domestic con- 
sumption, however, was accompanied by lower 
exports and by increased imports of British coal 
Slackening in production toward the end of 
1928 and the modernization of mining methods 
led to a decline in the numhei of workmen em- 
ployed in the Ruhr coal mines fiom 398,000 in 
January to 365,000 in December, 1028 The num- 
ber of persons employed exclusively in mining 
in 1925 was 620 492. as compared with 495,279 
within the present boundaries of Germany in 
1907, the primary hoise power directly applied 
ill mining opei alums was 1,416,750 in 1925 and 
1,104,073 111 1907, the hoise power of electiic 
motois was 1,072,915 in 1925 and 214.903 in 1907 
Fisherii-h The Noith Sea lishenes yielded 
214 080,508 kilos of lish in 1927 
Indithtby a noticeable decline from the high 
level of indusirul activity in 1927 commenced 
towaid the lattei pait of 1928, the slump being 
partieularlv apparent in industries producing for 
liome cnnsuni])tioii The fit at seiious lalsir diffi- 
culties since 1924 lesulted in stiikes or lockouts 
in shipbuilding, iron ami steel, and other in- 
dustries in 1928 and a gciieial incicase in the 
wage level The unemployed increased fioni 047,- 
000 on July 31, 1928, to’ 1,830,000 at the end of 
the year and the iiumbi'r of shoit time wnrkeis 
more than doubled The uiieinphued in October, 
1929, nunilK*red 949,000 or 200,300 inoie than in 
Octohei, 1928 

Pioduclioii figures of some of the leading in- 
dustiies in 1927 and 1928 with ronipiiiative fig- 
uies for 1913 aic given in the atcomi>nnying table 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF GERMANY 


Pig iron 1000 metric tons 
Cm do Htcel do 

Rolling mill products do 
Ravon metric tons 

Cotton consumption ■ 

millinn III 


Vessels launched 

giORR tons 


1013 

1097 

2938 

10,916 

13,089 

11,804 

11,768 

16,16H 

14,517 

9.520 

11,045 

1 1 563 

1,500 

16,000 

34,000 * 

1,03 1 

085 

7 40 

465,336 

389,633 

376,416 


* Includes IinterH * Estimate 


An Jiitreased foreign deiiiaml for iron and steel 
products during 1928 ameliorated somewhat the 
effwt upon the industiy of a shaip decline in do- 
mestic oiders due to generally uiisatisfactoi y 
econoinic conditions Railway ordcis, building 
activity, and the buying power of the faimers 
were considerably curtailed The lockout in the 
Ruhr from Novemlier 1 to early in December was 
a leading factor in the decreased production The 
output of pig iron and ciudc steel was 11 jier 
cent lower than in 1927 and all groups except 
crucible and electro-stecl castings showed losses 
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The report of the United Steel Works, com- 
monly known as the German Steel Trust, for the 
business year ending Sept 30, 1920, showed total 
sales of 1,431,700,000 reichmarks, oi practically 
the same as in the previous year. Domestic sales, 
however, fell from 953,500,000 reichsmarks in 
1927-28 to 003,300,000 reichsmarks, while export 
sales rose from 478,200,000 reichsmaiks in 
1927-28 to 528,300,000 reiclismarks 'Plie n*i)ort 
covered the third year of oiieration of the Steel 
Trust, which comprised six of Geiiiianv's fore- 
most coal and i.n tu'.'i.'L' < il conceins, pmdiu'cd 
one-Hixth of the .in on' put oi coal, and em- 
ployed about 190,000 workers It was by far the 
country’s largest pioducer of pig iron, law steel, 
rolling-inill products, and coke The trust’s coal 
pioductiou 111 1928-29 lose to a new peak of 27,- 

241.000 metiic tons (20,453,000 tons in 1927-28), 
and coke production to 9,004,000 tons (9,518,000 
tons in 1927-28) The output of pig non, how- 
ever, dropped fiom 0 ,.j 1 8,000 tons in 1927-28 to 

0. 007.000 tons, and of law steel, fiom 0,934,000 
tuns in 1927-28 to 0,420,000 tons The production 
and sales of the iSteel Trust ate considered a 
tellable index of tlie Get man non and stetd in- 
dustry as a whole Jii 1929 Germany’s total steel 
output was 1(1,245,921 tons, as against 14,517,- 

01. t tons 111 192S and 13,232,047 tuns (deducting 
the Alsace-Loi 1 ante output) in 1913 

'J’he maehineiy industi>, which increased its 
luieigu sales by 22 pei cent and domestic sales 
by 10 per cent in 1928, was depiessed in 1929 
and was ojieiating at 08 pet cent ot capacity in 
Moiembei oi that >eui Automobile production 
doubled between 192(» and 1928 and in the latter 
yeui exports of I’ais met eased by two-thirds over 
1927 Cars on Get man loads iiici cased by 29 pci 
cent 111 1928, but even then Geiniany had only 
one automobile to evciy 134 people oi her popula- 
tion, us compaied to one cai for every 38 people 
in Great Biitaiii and one foi eicry hvc {K^ople in 
the United iStates The chemical industiy re- 
iiiaiiiod piuspeious in 1928 and 1929, potash pio- 
duetiun in 1928 icaching the lecuid le\el ot 1,421,- 
UOO metiic tuns The value ot textile production 
diopped about 9 pel cent in 1928 Moderate im- 
piuveiiient in the industiy was lejmited in No- 
vember, 1929, although 11 1 pei cent ot textile 
trade-union mcinbeis weie unemployed and 2(>3 
per cent on short time in Septembei. Cotton 
spindles iii 1928 totaled 11,153,000, as compared 
with 10,800,000 111 1927 and 11,180,000 in 1913 

The total iiumbei of woikcrs employed ex- 
clusively in manufactuiing in 1925 was 10,091,- 
132, as eoinpaied with 7,794,545 within the pies 
ent boundaries of Germany in 1907 Duiing 1928 
the aveiugc weekly wages for skilled workers ad- 
vanced fiom 49 82 niaiks ($1187) to 52 34 
maiks, wliile those of unskilled woikcrs rose 
from 37 43 marks to 40 50 marks. About 941,- 

400.000 marks ($224,000,000) were spent on un- 
employment relief Strikes and lockouts resulted 
in the loss of 10,450,000 work days. In the major- 
ity ot cases, the Government settled the disputes 
by moie oi less coinpulsoiy arbitiation in which 
the workers generally secured their demands 
Unemployment inci eased in 1929, the number out 
of woik on December 30 totaling aliout 2,000,000 

Germany ranked second to United States 
in the production of electrical power in 1928, pro- 
ducing an estimated total of 27,870,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 11 1 ))er cent of tlie world pro- 
duction, according to statistics of the Central 
Association of the German Electrotechnical In- 


dustry Total production for 1927 was 25,135* 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, for 1926, 21,218,000,- 
000, and for 1014, about 7,000,000,000 In 1928, 
14,146,000,000 kilowatt-hours icprcsented the 
output of public plants and 13,725,000,000, the 
output of private plants Of the total, 7()4 pci 
cent was generated by solid fuel ,12 8 per cent by 
water jiowei, and 9 2 pel cent, by oil and wind 
jHiwer. 

CoMALFJiCE The value of German domestic ex- 
poits increased by 14 per cent to $2,930,000,000 
111 1928, continuing the expansion which has been 
continuous since 1923, while imports for con- 
sumption, which inci eased by nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1927, fell in 1928 to $3,334,000,000, as 
compared with $3,381,000,000 in the pievious 
yeai The unfavorable balance of trade was $404,- 
000,000 in 1928 and $815,000,000 in 1927. The 
heavy gain in expoits was attributed not so 
much to inci eased piodiictivity of German in- 
dustry as to inci cased attentiun to export sales 
to oh set the depiessiun in the domestic market 

The cotton- and wool-textile and leather in- 
dustries in paiticular were obliged to seek 
markets abiuad foi piuducts noiinally consumed 
at home, also, gcncially improved conditions 
in othei European couiitiies stimulated sales 
abroad German cxpuiis, on un average, increased 
by 1,000,000,000 maiks a ycai between 1925 and 
1928 Taking into account the change iii the value 
of money, howevei, expoits in 1928 were only 
80 per cent of those in 1913, while Germany’s 
share in international tiade fell from 13 8 pel 
I'ent in 1913 to 9 6 pei cent in 1927. Over 78 per 
tent of the total gam iii exports m 1928 was 
attiibuted to greater sales of iinished goods, the 
laigcst individual gam being in iron and steel 
pioducts Textiles, leathei and leather goods, 
iurs and iui goods, /papei and papei goods, 
chemicals, ecramies and glass, copper articles, 
machinery clectiical pioduels, automobiles, motoi 
odes and bicycles, and toys followed m the 
ordci named The laige domestic ciops weie le- 
ileeted m shipuieiits ot wheat and lye ovei tliiee 
times as laige as m 1927 

While impuits of raw mateiials were substan- 
tially laigei than m 1927, with the exception of 
raw cotton, iron oic, and lubliei, these gams were 
mote than oil set by radical i eductions m the 
im]M)rtH of corn, lye, wheat, bailey, and oats 
Depressed economic conditions contributed sub- 
stantially to the impoit decicdsi* In 1929 the 
lectilication oi the unfavorable iiiipoit balance 
continued, with expoits mci casing and impuiis 
declining duimg the hist nine months of the 
year Oi the total value ot impoits for consump- 
tion 111 1928, 28 9 per cent lepicseiited foodstuits, 
beverages, and live animals , 48 3 per cent, raw 
materials and seiui-manufacturcs , 16 4 per cent, 
inanufactuicd goods, and 6 4 per cent, bullion 
and specie Of the doiiiestie exports, foodstulls, 
beverages, and live aiimmls constituted 5 4 pel 
cent, law materials and semi-manufaLtures, 22 4 
jier cent, manufactiiicd goods, 72 per cent, and 
specie and bullion, U 3 pel cent 

Much of the raw-mateiial imports came from 
the United States, which toutmued to laiik hrst 
as u souicc of Geiman imports, fuinishmg 14 5 
per cent of the total, and fiom Argentina, which 
was m second place Gieat Britain ranked third 
as a supplier oi impoits aud first as a pui chaser 
of Geiman expoits The Netherlands aud the 
United States, in the order named, followed 
Great Britain as Germany’s leading customers. 
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Gains were rpgistorcd in shuiinents to all con- 
tinents except Australia Germany imported 
goods from the United States to the value of 
MH3,554,000 in 1»28 ($492,645,000 m 1927) and 
exported goods to that country valued at $189,- 

908,000 ($184,425,000 in 1927). 

Of Germany’s MSible trade dehcit of 1,700,000,- 
000 marks, 1,200,000,000 marks was accounted 
for by trade with the United States The tend- 
ency toward the establishment of branch factor- 
ies in Geiniany by American manufacturers and 
of similar blanches in the United States by Ger- 
man hrms continued iii 1928 and 1920. Because 
of their lack of capital, however, the operations 
of German concerns in the United States weie 
carried on usually m coopeiation with American 
manufactuiers or financial groups. Expenditures 
in Germany by foreign tourists, the largest num- 
bei of whom aie Americans, and the earnings of 
the merchant iiiaiine are two of the most im- 
portant sources of “invisible” revenue which 
helped to oil set paitially the visible tiade deficit 
in 1928 111 1929 exports totaled 13,482,000,000 
marks, including 799,000,000 of deliveries m 
kind, and imports 13,435,000,000 niaiks The 
total tiade was the highest siiiic 1924 Impoits 
from the United States declined sharply to $410,- 
258,652, while exports to that countiy increased 
to $254,073,542 

Finance The closed accounts foi tlie Govern- 
ment’s financial operations for the fiscal year 
ending Mar 31, 1928, as given by the Agent Gen- 
eral for Kepaiatioii Payments, showed receipts 
ot 9,020,000,000 leichsmarks ($2,148,564,000) 
and ex]>enditures of 9,316,000,000 reichsmarks 
($2,219,071,000), JeaMiig a deficit of 296,000,000 
reichsmarks instead of a suiplus ot 162,000,000 
leichsmaiks, as estimated in the budget Oidiuai} 
revenue for the >car was about 40,000,000 maiks 
under estimates and receipts from loans under 
the extraordinary budget weie much less than 
expected Expenditures also were below estimates, 
the chief i eductions occuiring in the debt service, 
geiieial fiii.uicial administration, internal wai 
ihaiges, and nonreeurient expenditure 

The iiguies ot the Agent General foi Repaia- 
tions, however, vaiicd from those piesented by 
(Jhanecllor ilcimanii Mullci on Dec 12, 1929, iii 
levealing to the Reichstag that the Reich faced 
a deficit of 1,700,000,000 maiks (about $404,600,- 
000) at the end of 1929 The deficit, he said, 
repicseutcd the accumulated budgetaiy shortages 
of seveial years, including 150,000,000 marks 
for 1927-28, and about 300,000,000 marks foi 
1928-29 The 1929-30 cxtraoidinaiy budget con- 
tributed an additional 800,000,000-mai k shoitage 
and 450,000,000 marks weie required to meet 
]>ay lolls and other expenses during December 

The budget lor 1928-29 provided tor oidinaiy 
leceipts ot 9,.528,57 1,000, and extraordinary re- 
ceipts of 146,295,000, reichsmarks, lor ordinary 
expenditures of 9,528,571,000, and for extraor- 
dinai> expendituies of 142,595,000 leichsmarks. 
Chief items of oidiiiaiy icceipts in reichsmarks 
weie income tax, 2,900,000,000, business turn- 
over tax, 1,050,000, property, coixioration in- 
come, tiansport, and othei recurrent taxes, 
2,08.'3,000,000 , customs, 1,200,000,000, consump- 
tion taxes, 1,602,000,000; all other, 691,571,000 
In the list of ordinary expenditures, the ^lef 
items weie debt service, 484,936,000, national 
defense, 700,633,000, pensions, 1,780,397,000; 
labor department, 706,844,000, allotments to 
states and local governments, 3,217,817,000, pay- 


ments under the London Agreement, 1,227,500,- 
000, all other, 1,410,444,000. 

Features of the Rich’s budget are the rela- 
tively small costs of general administration, most 
of which falls to the state and municipal gov- 
ernments, the small cost of national defense, en- 
forced by the restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty, the smallness of normal cuirent outlays 
for debt service, due to the greatly reduced re- 
valuation of the debts incurred previous to and 
during the World War which weie virtually 
wiped out by infiatiou, the large expenditures 
for social welfare, chiefly due to subsidies for so- 
cial insurance and relief for tlio unemployed, and 
the relatively enormous war burden, including 
pensions, reparation payments, etc. In addition to 
payments under the London Agreement, lepara- 
tion payments by the railway administiation and 
industiies amounted to 960,000,000 reichsmarks 
in Die 1928-29 budget, 880,000,000 in 1927-28, 
and 759,675,000 in 1926-27 

The piogrumme of financial reform presented 
by Chancellor Mullei and adopted by the Reichs- 
tag Dec 14, 1929, included an inciease of one- 
half of 1 pet cent in the piemium charges for 
unemployment insurance, expected to yield 140,- 
000,000 marks annually, and added imposts on 
tobacco pioducts, expected to jiroduce 220,000,- 
000 maiks Other reform measuics were to be 
intioduced early in 1930, including a tax on 
beer Funds to meet the cash deficit at the end 
of 1929 weie advanced by the Reichsbank, aftei 
Dr Hjalniai Schacht, piesidcnt of that institu- 
tion, had refused his sanction to a $100,000,000 
Ameiicau loan His demand foi the establishment 
of a 450,000,000-mark sinking fund to be a])- 
plied on the floating debt and tlic postponement 
of proposed tax i eductions was accepted by the 
Goveinment 

The public debt on Mar 31, 1928, totaled 7,890,- 

569.000 leichsmarks ($1,879,534,000), ot which 

5.747.834.000 icpieseiited inteinal government 
bonds, 20,589,000, inteinal Treasui> notes and 
bunds, 981,940,000, internal bank loans, 901,- 

718.000, foieigii loans, and 238,488,000 maiks, 
miscellaneous loans. On the same date in 1927, 
the public debt amounted to 8,072,881,000 reichs- 
maiks ($1,922,960,000) It was estimated that 
during the first foui yeais of the Dawes Plan 
(from 1025 to 1028, inclusive), the Geiman led- 
cral, state, and municipal governments and 
private concerns boi rowed more than 6,000,000,- 
000 gold marks abioad on long-term loans Inas- 
much us impoits had greatly exceeded exports, 
this enuimuub boi lowing was necessary to enable 
Geimany to meet her cash reparation payments 
The Federal debt at the end of 1929 totaled 

7.994.000. 000 marks, as against 7,771,000,000 
marks at the end of 1928 

The discount i ate of the Reichsbank remained 
unchanged at 7 per cent during 1928 Currency 
in ciiculation at the end of the year totaled 

6.615.000. 000 reichsmaiks, or an increase of 300,- 
000,000 maiks during the year Gold held by the 
Reichsbank increased from 1,865,000,000 to 

2.729.000. 000 marks duiiiig the yeai. Public and 
private bioriowings abroad during 1928 weie es- 
timated at 1,570,000,000 marks, or approximately 
the same as in 1927, but actually a greater 
amount of long-term foieign capital was secured 
through considerable purchases of domestic bond 
issues for foreign account during the first half 
of the yeai. The United States supplied 69 pei 
cent of the total new capital. Most of the loans 
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were obtained by electric power and light works, 
agriculture, mining concerns, and statee and 
municipalities The reichsmark and mark, it 
should lie noted, have the same value See 
Reparatiotvb, also under UtHtory, below, for 
effects of Young Plan on German finances 
CoMMUNiCATiOTTB All of thc railways of Ger- 
many except 1U.50 miles of privately owned line 
(111 1928) are owned by the State, although man- 
aged and administered by the German lUilways 
(^mipatiy Passeiiger and fi eight traffic continued 
to expand in 1928, as indicate by the accompany- 
ing table While handicapped by lack of capital. 


GERMAN STATE RAILWAYS IN 19127 AND 1928 


Item 

Ijongth of line mileh 

Locomotives number 

Rauenxer ( arb do 

Ereiffht curb do 

FreiKht tram mileh thouMandb 

TaHBuneerH carried millions 

PuHbcnKer mileb do 

Freight 1000 iiietrii tons 

‘ tun miles millions 

Gross reevipth > million marks 

PasMunger service do 

Freight hervii’u do 

Gross reieipth, equivalent ($1,000,000) 


1927 1928 

*1.2,272 33,a47 

24.895 24.542 

61,764 62,447 

671,297 672,756 
116,101 156,585 
1,009 2.005 

28,302 30.140 

4.24,063 432,300 
40,119 41,2*32 

5.U.19 .5,1.54 

1,380 1,443 

2,226 1,276 
1,197 1,220 


"Tnduding miscellaneous receipts not shoi\u separ- 
lately 


Die German lailioads have made notable progress 
and Die sjHteni is one of the finest in Kuropc 
Londh earned by freight tiains i cached 2000 toiia 
on inipoitant lines ui 192K, as compared >«iDi 800 
toiiH before the Woild Wai Tracks, freight 
terminals and ^inds. budges, and cars all have 
been iiiijiioved Goniiiinaiion air-and-rail Hcrxice 
t^as iiiauguiated liy tlie Deutsche Luft Ilansa 
eaily in 1929 In 1929 passenger tiafiic on the 
Genuaii Htute laiiioadH declined Ob per cent and 
thc pusHCiigei loiciptH declined 0 8 ja'r cent, al- 
though the ti a Ill-mileage for the veai Mas 4 {nn 
lent gi eater than in 1928 Gioss leveiiues in 1929 
weie Chliiiiutisl at -i; 1, 27 8, 000 000, oi .1.60,218,000 
iiioie than in 1928, and opeiatiiig expenses at 
$1,0(1 1,000,000, leuMiig an estimated net iiicoiiie 
of $217,000,000 h'loiii the beginning of the Dawen 
IMuii in 1924 to Aug dl, 1929, the total oi lepara- 
tion Hiininties levied on the Geiinaii lailioads 
amounted to $900,830,000 

The total length ot ii^tatc and provincial Jiigii- 
ways 111 Gel many in 1929 was approxiiuatel} 
37,'2(10 miles, and of couiitiy loads about 74,520 
miles The niiiiiber of iiiotoi veliielcs in Die coun- 
tiy was 6.11,000 in 1928 and 152,000 in 1923 
viotoi cycles in 1928 numlieied 4()5,U00 and in 
1924, 131,000 

On .liily ], 1929, tlie Gurmuii met chant marine 
totaled 4,025,000 gloss tons (2080 vessels of 
3,777,251 gross tons on .Inly 1, 1928), or about 
7b pel cent of the pre-war tonnage Whcieas 234 
owiieis sliaied the 5,300,000 tuns of pie-wai 
shipping, the 1929 tonnage was distributed among 
182 owiieiH, evidencing thc tendency toward 
nicigets and consolidation of icsources The av- 
erage dividend eained in 1928 was 7 4 per cent 
(7 5 pel cent in 1927 and 6 2 per cent iii 1926) 
It iH of interest to note that none of thc large 
joint-stock ship companies paid dividends out 
of their post-war earnings before 1926 Faced by 
unusually seveie competition, due to the fact that 
the woild shipping tonnage rose from 45,505,000 
to 66,408,000 tons between 1913 and 1929, while 
the volume of sea-borne freight traffic increased 
onI> alioiit ;) ])er cent, German shipping oxhibiteil 


a lemaikable development as a result of the teeh- 
nical excellence of the new merchant fleet and in- 
Cl eased managerial efficiency. An illustration of 
the strength of Gei many’s lud for a largei share 
of world traffic was the performance of the liner 
hremen in establishing a new transatlantic record 
of 4 days, 17 houis, and 42 minutes, from Cher- 
bouig to New Yoik on her maiden voyage in July, 
1929 Sec Shipping, Merchant 

The sca-boiiie traffic at the more important 
German poits in 1928 was 4 3 per cent greater 
than 111 1927 and 29 per cent greater than in 
1925 The i> 'iii.iji* entering Gennan ports in 
1928 was 12 ions, ot which 29,409,000 

toiiH represented i in poits of foreign goods, and 
the tonnage cleat ed was 16,366,000, of which 
13,356,000 tons went to foreign countries The re- 
mainder repiesented coastwise tiade Tonnage 
exports compi ised only 45 5 per cent of the ton- 
nage imjKirts About 54 per cent of the total 
gooils tiallic passed in or out of Hamburg, with 
Bremen, the second port in importance, handling 
10 per 1 ‘ent oi the total The otlier leading ports 
were Stettin, Emdeii, Harburg, Lubeck, and Al- 
toiia 

Closely linked with the development of Ger- 
many’s shipping industiy was the piogramme of 
waterways doveiopiuont adopted by the Reichstag 
m 1927 and the cooperation between railways 
and waterwajis m pionioting cheap transporta- 
tion to the seapoits In 1929 thc countiy had 
7635 miles oi watciways, including ininoi lakes 
and nvcis and 1.38.3 miles oi canals The German 
inland fleet totaled 25,000 vessels of 7,000,000 
tons in 1929 and moved 107,600,000 tons of freight 
in the pieceding yeui Modernization of the 
Holienzollern, Odei-»Spieu, and other canals was 
completed iii 1929 and woik was going forward 
on a new canal linking Die Rhine to the Elbe and 
the Oder, a secoud connecting thc Rhine, the 
Mam, and the Danube, and a third (unaliziiig thc 
Neckar fioiii Ileidelbeig to Ileilbionii, a distance 
of 71 miles 

Airplanes of the J^eutsi'lie Lutt ilansa, which 
does piactically all of the civil aviation business 
in (icinian^. Hew b,30b,90(i miles in 1928 and car- 
1 led 1 1 1 ,090 passeiigei s, 485 tons of mail, and 
1900 tons oi goods A tiiumph ot Gcimau avia- 
tion was thc completion of a i ouud-the-world 
flight ill 21 days by Die (Iraf Zeppelin on Aug 
29, 1929 On August 4, the same airship coni- 
jileted u second voyage fioni Germany to Lake- 
liuist, N J See Ai<ronai TICS 

The iedcral gov eriimciit owns thc telegraph 
and telephone systems Gross leceipts of the 
tclegiaph svsteiii, w'hicli hail 561,18.1 miles oi 
wire 111 1926, weic .$24,.10ri,000 in 1927, receipts 
of the telephnno system, with 10,608 miles oi 
wiic and .3,077,7t)b (1929) iiistiuments, weie 
$158,432,000 in 1927 Tlic Fedeial Post Office 
leported net piolits of 235,800,000 maiks for the 
flsc'al year ending Mai 31 1929 

Foi Arux and Navv, see uiidei Military Prog- 
RE88 and Naval Progress 

Governmfnt I'ndei the constitution of the 
Rcpiilihc adopted July Jl, 1919, and promul- 
gateil Aug 11, 1919, executive power is vested 
in the Picsideiit elected bj thc people for seven 
yeais, and in a miiiistiy appointed by him and 
responsible to the Reichstag, or Parliament Leg- 
islative power IS vested in the Reichstag, con- 
sisting of 493 members, who aie elected by uni- 
versal, equal, diiect, secret franchise of male 
and female voters, on the jiriiiciple ot propor- 
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tional representation, and in a federal council, 
the Reichsrat, consisting of 08 members (Prus- 
sia, 27, Bavaiia, 11, Saxony, 7, Wurttemberg, 
4, Baden, 3, other states, JO) The consent of 
tlie Reichsrat is rcquiied to all bills before their 
introduction into the Reichstaff, but the lattei 
bmly may pass a bill over tnc heads of the 
former by a two-thinls vote. The composition 
of the Reichstag elected May 20, 1928, ivas as 
follows Socialists, L'lS, German National Peo- 
ple's party, 73, Ceiitie party, 02 German People’s 
party, 45, Geiman Democratic paity, 25, 
Bavarian People’s ])arty, 10, Coinmuiiists, 64, 
Middle (Uasses patty, 23, minor parties, 39, 
total, 490 

The President in 1929 was Paul von Ilinden- 
burg, elected Apt 20, 1925, assumed office. May 
12, 1925 The cabinet appointed June 29, 1028, 
was cum])osed us follows Chancellor, Heiniann 
Muller (Socialist), Miiiistei of Justu'e, Krich 
Koch-Wesei (Get man Deniociatic party) , Foi- 
eign Afraiis, Dr Gustav Strobemaim (Geiman 
People's party) , Dome AITaiis and Minister for 
the Occupied Pioviiices, Kail Seveiing (Social- 
ist) , Finance, Di. Rudolf ]l i< i Socialist) , 

Defense, Lieutenant-Gone, ii' \\ I Gioenci , 
Laboi, Rudolf Wissel (Socialist) , Food and 
Agnciiltiiie, Heimann Robeit Deitrich (German 
Democratic pait\), Posts and Transport, Dr 
Schaetrel ( Bavarian People's pai ty ) , Economic 
AfTaiis, Dr .Julius Cuitius (Geimaii People's 
party) 

Hihtoky 

The question of financial refoini came to tlie 
fore as the doiiiinaiit domestic political issue iii 
1929 and threatened to involve a diastic leoi- 
gani/ation of the German political system 
Because of it. Chancellor ITerniann Mullei’s Coali- 
tion cabinet was lopeatedly on the verge of col- 
lapse duiiiig till* ycai and, on ]3cceniliei 21, Dr 
KudoI])h Ililfeiding, the i*Jocialist Munster of 
Finance, was foiled to lesigii 

The industiial, business, and Middle CUass 
patties weie aligned against the Social Dcnio- 
(lats and otliei parties of the Left in the parha- 
ineiitaiy clashes over the question These two 
elements had long been at odds on fundamental 
questions of taxation, government ownership and 
operation, tlie si/o of appiopiiations for social 
insuiance, and other welfare measures In 1929, 
however, the increasing difficulties of the coun- 
try’s financial situation and the piospeit that 
about 700,000,000 reichsmarks would lie saved 
annually by the i eduction of the Dawes Plan an- 
nuities pi oposed 111 the ^ ouiig Plan preeipitati'd 
a stiuggle foi the contiol of the anticipated sur- 
plus The iiiduHtiialists and other conserv'^atives 
demanded that the surplus he used to lemedy Gei- 
many’s crying need for additional capital, while 
the Social Demociats and their radical allies 
wished to distiibute it among the working 
classes through the extension of existing forms of 
social insurance 

Some basis loi an understanding of the politico- 
econuniic events i evolving around this issue dur- 
ing the ycai has been given under Industry, Gom- 
iwcrtt, and Finance These figures indicated a 
slackening of Germany’s remarkable industrial 
and conniiercial development and the inci casing 
difficulties of the financial problem The realities 
of the situation seem somewhat obscure The 
annual report issued January 1 by S Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparations Pay- 


ments, announced that Germany was then on 
a stable financial basis and well able to meet 
payments under the Dawes Plan Other foreign 
observers expressed alaim at Germany’s growing 
strength in world trade, but a more pessimistic 
picture was diawn by German economists and 
publicists later iii the yeai. It was difficult 
to deteimine how much, if any, of this gloom 
was injected in the hope of securing a light- 
er reparations bin den, oi of ubtaiiiiiig conces- 
HioiiH to ludustiy on the part of the Govern- 
lueut 

Dr Gustav Stolper, editor-in-chicf of the Ber- 
lin financial weekly, Der Deutsche Volksiortt, 
voiced the opinion that Germany was in a more 
dilliculi position on the eve of the ’ .*■ 
of tlie Young Plan than at any tin . ■ 

Wilting in a special Geriiiaii Industrial Review 
neotioii of the Now Yoik Journal of Commerce 
issued Deccmbei 17, he pointed out that tlie 
Reich budget again had a deficit of seveial bun- 
dled niilliun leichsmarks, that the cities were 
burdened w'lth a fioatiiig debt oi several billions, 
whose funding at that time was impossible, that 
agriciiltuie was unable to jdacc the sniallest inoit- 
gage upon the most valuable properties, that cur- 
lent ciedits weie obtainable only at 14 oi 15 per 
lent, and that industry was being piessed by the 
banks to lepay loans, while the banks tlieniselvps 
weie cairyiiig a shott-teini foicign indebtedness 
liighei than evei bcfoie 

111 another analysis of Germany's economic 
condition, Dr Ucrniun Sehumachei, prufessoi of 
jiohtical ecoiioui} at the Univeisity of Beilin, 
advanced the opinion that the period of m- 
dustiial and economic leuovoi^ was approaching 
its end with («cimany iii a far fiom healthy con- 
dition The decline of couiiumic elasticity, uniest 
among the laboi mg classes, insecurity of market- 
ing conditions, tlie serious lack of cajntal, and the 
compulsion to iiiational and often wasteful ex- 
poit, bj the uiueitaintv of the domeslic iiiuikct, 
were some ol the luitoib w'hieh, he said, ob- 
btiucted the nation's fuithei reiuveiy liisuppoit 
of hib pessimibtie view oi the situation Dr 
iSi'huniacljer pointed out that in 1J127 only 3(iH,- 
79G peibuns in Geiniaiiy had iiieumcs e\i'i*eding 
8UUU marks, oi $2000, uiid that, biiiie tlie end 
of 1927, the list of bankiiiplb hud iiioie and muie 
tended to iiicluiie reputable firms with lung and 
liuiioiable histones Before the Wai, creditois 
leceived an uveiage of twu-thiids ot then claims 
upon bank! upts , in 1 92K, 1 0 8 pei cent of non- 
pi ivileged clairnb weie satisfied Gei many’s piob- 
lems, lie said, wcie not those of a niaivelous 
develujiment, as in the Ignited States, but prob- 
leiiib of an economic contraction never before 
experienced 

While the Soeialistb sought further means of 
raising money b> dnect taxation and foreign 
hollowing to meet the gi owing pioblem of un- 
employment lelief, the Cuuseivutives demanded 
that taxes be reduced, foreign but lowing dis- 
jiensed with as much as possilile, and expcndi- 
tuies foi bocial iiiburancc and other Social Demo- 
ciatic Bclicmcs curtailed to allow the country to 
accumulate the necessary capital foi the main- 
tenance of industrial stability. As the pioblcm of 
exci'Bsive expenditures was laid piincipally at 
the duois ot the inunicipalities and the 17 Ger- 
man states — each with its independent in- 
stitutions, ministry, parliament, courts, and uiii- 
versitics-^rastic constitutional refoims were 
proposed to eliminate waste due to the duplicu- 
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tion of governmental machinery Most of the 
states are noncontiguous parcels of land accumu- 
lated by the various German dynasties through 
the centuries without regard to economic bound- 
aries or Uie moilern status of the Reich 
A pieliminary step in this direction was taken 
November 19, when a subcommittee of the Con- 
ference of Fedeiatcd States recommended that 
Prussia be amalgamated with the Reich as the 
first move toward a “iinitarian state” It was 
believed that if the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation was accepted, the other states would 
follow PiusRia’s lead. Only in Havana did pro- 
nounced op}>osition to the plan appear The strug- 
gle o\er financial reform commenced with the 
reassembling of the Reichstag on Januaiy 24 for 
the purpose of debating the new budget bill The 
Finance Munster, being both a Social Democrat 
and a member of a Coalition cabinet mduding 
Coiiseivative parties, was obliged to take a mid- 
dle com sc He proposed to laise only part of the 
(500,000 000-maik deficit by direct taxation IIis 
budget provided for increases in beer, spirits, 
pioperty, and inbeiitance taxes, the reduction of 
subventions out of the Fedeial tax vield to the 
states and miinicipalities, and additional con- 
tributions from the fKists and telegraphs 

Chamellor Muller experienced dilhculty in 
foinung a Coalition ininistry of the Socialist, 
Demociatic, Centrist, and People’s parties with 
siifticient stiength to iiisuie passage of the bud- 
get bill The Centrists held out for three seats 
in the cabinet, i\liilc the People's party l^aveled 
between suppoit and o])i) 08 ]tion to the cabinet 
because the budget made no piovision foi tax 
reduction 'Jhe lesulting parliamentary crisis 
I'ontiiiued thioughout the’ mouth of February and 
feui of the establishment of a dictatorship was 
opciilv expiessed by fonuei Chancelloi Wirth, 
Clinncellpr Mullei, and othei leading figmes 
l)i Gustav Stiesemann, the Foreign Minister, 
deplored the lesiiltant loss of moral support to 
the Geiuian lofuesentnlnes then neiioti.il ing foi 
the leMHion of the Dawes Plan in I’aiis, but his 
jiaity 1 elected lus plea foi iiiiinediate adherence 
to the Coalition The cabinet crisis subsided dui- 
ing Maicli, but (on Ajiril 0) the Socialists re- 
fused to \ote the go\eiument a second install- 
nieni on (Jeiiiianv’s new 900()-ton eniisei and the 
Clash of the goCeinment again apfieaied immi- 
nent with the lepaiations negotiations still under 
wn> The debate on the ciuisei budget was de- 
layed until June, and (on April 13) the iiniiis- 
tiy was stiengthened hv the ofticiul apiMiiiit- 
lueiit of three Centrist niinisteis 

In the nieiintiine, the Goi eminent eonliniied to 
negotiate loans fioin banks and othei sources 
to meet its operating expenses An effoit to laise 
an internal loan of 300,000.000 marks met with 
only puitial success, about 177,000,000 niaiks 
being uiulei written The agreement upon the re- 
used doling I’lan at The Hague Confeieiice, 
thioiigh which Germany seeuied considerable 
finuneial advantages, lent fuitlicr iiiiieh-needed 
stiength to the cabinet (see Repae\tionh) The 
Young I’laii also piovided for the final libera- 
tion of the Rhineland from allied military 
oeiupation bv June 30, 1930, and for the termina- 
tion of foreign siqiei vision of Gei many's lail- 
ways, banks, and taxation system With these 
aceoniplishmcnts to its credit, the cabinet siii- 
vi\od a heated debate over a draft uncmplovment- 
insiiiaiico law, which was attacked by the Social- 
ist and Left parties as not going far enough 


and by the Middle Glasses and Right parties as 
unduly increasing the already heavy burden of 
taxation. 

The death of Dr Stresemann on October 3, fol- 
lowing d'-tirgir service in numerous cab- 
inets as horeign Minister of the Reich, caused 
another shift in the cabinet Dr Julius Curtins, 
Minister of Kconomic Afiairs, was ajipointed to 
fill Dr Stresemaun’s post and Prof, Paul 
Moldenhaiier became Minister of Economics On 
October 21, the Government granted the Swedish 
Match Company and the International Match 
Cor{)oration a 50-year monopoly of the German 
match business in return for a 50-yeai 6 jier cent 
loan of 500,000,000 mai ks This and similar 
measures did not still the widespread criticism 
of Di llilieidiiig's financial policies 

On Novenibei, 18, the Cologne Chamber of 
t^oinmerce and Industry, piedicting the end of 
Gei many’s ability to continue the practice of 
bon owing and eonsiimiug the nation’s own re- 
serves, demanded administrative reforms and 
sweeping letienchmont in all branches of gov- 
ernment service On December 2, the powerful 
Association of German Industrialists issued a 
meinoiandum calling for similar rcfoims to 
avert finnncial chaos Anothci iiiemoi aiidiim, 
which further in|uied the piestige of the cabinet, 
was made public a few days latei, by Dr Hjal- 
niar Rcliacht, president of the Reichshank, in 
which he cntici/ed changes made in the Young 
Plan at The Hague Repaintions Conference and 
attacked the cabinet for agreeing to them 
Chancellor Muller, in presenting the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for meeting the situation to 
the Reichstag on Decemhei 12, admitted that 
the ex’chequei w'ould show defieit of 1,700,000 
iimiks bv the end ot the ,\ecii Rtaitled by the 
Chancelloi 's gloonn pictiiie of the Government’s 
flnaiuial condition, the Coalition pal lies eum- 
puHi>d tlieir diflei dices for the time being and 
the Reichstag appiovcd the cabinet ’s pi ogi amine 
of fin.iiicial rcfoim (on December 14) bv a 
vote of 222 1o liiO Tlie vote w'jis 80 less than 
the Coalition's normal strength, liowcvei, and 
gave fiirtlici proof ot the iiiiiiistry’s weakness 
Di Hilfeiding had planned to raise a $100,- 
000,000 loan in the I'nitcd States to meet pav'- 
loll and other expenses due at the end of the 
year, but Dr Schaclit lefused to give his sanc- 
tion to a toreign loan unless the (iovernment 
amended its piogiiimmc of reforms to include 
the creation of a sinking fund The Reichstag 
was fill red to CHfiitiilate and Dr Scliachi then 
oigamml a group of Reilin and Prussian pio- 
vincinl bunks which advanced the (Jovernment a 
Cl edit of .3.')0.000,000 iimiks ($84,000,000) to 
lun until October, 1930, at 7% jier cent The col- 
lapse of Dr Tlilferding's tinuncial proposals 
through the intei volition of the president of 
the Reichshank, left the former with no alter- 
native than to resign, which ho did on Decem- 
lier 21. On the same fla,v, the Reichstag passed a 
bill Cl eating the lequiied amorti/atioii fund of 
4.’>0,000,00() marks, a bill inci casing the tax on 
tobacco, and a measure iiici easing the duty on 
feed bailey fiom 2 to 5 marks for 1930 The 
Reichstag then udjoiiined to Jan 21, 19.30 
In line with these developments came the an- 
nouncement (Dcccmbei 20) that the Province 
of Hi had intervened to pi event the 

further collapse of the credit of Greatci Beilin 
The citj council, which had just voted 5,750,- 
000 marks ($1,380,000) for Christmas bonuses 
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to the city’s unemployed and needy, was in- 
formed that no fuither expenditures could be 
made until all shoit-term credits had been 
liquidated and a rec'ently floated loan of 60,000,- 
000 maiks jiii'iih'il by the establishment of 
a monthly -iiik iiu of 5,000,000 marks 

Youno Plan Keflblndum The political catecr 
of Alfied lliiiicnlicif: wealthy industrialist, 
newspaper piilili-lici, inuviiig-pictuie magnate, 
and Nationalist leadoi, was believed to have re- 
ceived its death blow on Sunday, December 22, 
when his largely self-spoiisuied lefereiidum 
against the acceptance of tlie Young Plan proved 
a complete failure About 6,000,000 votes weie 
cast in support of his measure, whereas 21,- 
000,000, 01 moie than half the electoiate, was 
icquiicd for its adoption llugeiiberg’s pioposal, 
called the “liberty law,” demanded the lepudia- 
tion of the Y'oung Plan, and called upon the 
(icrnian Government to stait iM‘gntintion<« for 
the LaiiLcllation oi the “war guilt” clause oi the 
Versailles Treaty, and to abrogate the clauses 
of the Vei sullies Treaty providing for allied 
military occupation of the Rliiiielaiid A fourth 
paragraph piovided foi the summaiy punish- 
ment of any German goveinnicnt official sign- 
ing agreements with any foreign poivei winch 
would impose upon Germany burdens and obli- 
gations liased on hei acknowledgment of war 
guilt The lattei measure, if passed, would liuve 
made all the members of the cabinet and even 
Piesident lliiidenbuig liable to punishment 

The meusuie was denounced by President liin- 
denburg and many leading Germans but with 
the aid of liis newspapers, ' 
theatics, and other means of propagunua, Hugeii- 
lieig secured 4,135,dU0 signatures to the peti- 
tion for the refeiendum, oi 8000 more than the 
niiiiiniuiii lequiied The Kciclibtag on November 
30 rejected the measuie by a vote of .112 to 80 
Under the constitution, it was then submitted to 
a national leferendiim When Dr lliigcnlieig 
attempted to discipline several niomlioiH ot his 
oaii party for failing to support the bill in the 
Reidistag, si\ Nationalist deputies, imduding 
Uouiit Westaip, leudci of the party’s Reichstag 
dchvat lull withiliew fiom the party (Decem- 
lici t; I lie measiiie failed of i atihcation at the 
lefercndum held December 22 

Otjieb Even'is The Steel Helmet, or Nation- 
alist iiiilitia organization, came into pioniineucc 
during the jiarliamentaiy crisis of February 
and Mai eh Tin eats made by its two leaders. 
Hen Seldte and Colonel Dnesterbeig, against the 
Republic, caused President • 

turn them as to tlie purposes ■ . ■ / 

ill which he had accepted an honoiary inembei- 
shij) in Oetobm, during the Nationalist cam- 
jiaign against the '\oung Plan, the activities of 
the oiganization caused the Prussian Minister 
of the Interior to issue a decree dissolving its 
units in the Rhineland, the Ruhr, and West- 
phalia. Pieviously, the Ministers of Internal Af- 
fairs of the Federated German States had deter- 
mined upon concerted action against Nationalist 
]iiopagiiiida 

Ihe Communists weie equally active. The 
May Dav disoideis in Reilin were the bloodiest 
since the i evolution, continuing foi three days 
during which 20 peisoiis weic killed, neaily 100 
wounded, and 117 per sons aricsted, of whom 45 
were sentenced to short teiins of imprisonment. 
Tn Prussia and Bavaria, the police then in- 
stituted measures to suppress the Communist 


inilitaiy organization, called the Red Front 
Fighters. 

June 28, the tenth anniversary of the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, was observed as a 
“day of inoiiining’’ throughout Germany, the 
protests being directed mainly at that clause 
of the treaty which placed upon Geirnany the 
responsibility for the Woild War The failure 
of the Reichstag on June 27 to renew the law 
foi the defense of the Republic opened the way 
fur the 1 etui 11 to Germany of former Kaisei 
Wilhelm, should he desire it, as a jirivate citi- 
zen Spokesmen foi Wilhelm indicated that he 
would letiiin only when the German |)euple “le- 
|)entcd and beckoned him ” The entliusiasni with 
which the tenth aiiniveisaiy of the proclamation 
of the icpublicaii Constitution of Weimar was 
celebiated on August 11 thioughout Germany 
indicated that theie was little prospect of Wil- 
helm’s letuin undei the conditions imposed To 
-t'l 1 L'tbi II Ihe Republic against the attacks of 
I •'ll I .!.■• !• - and Communists, the new de- 
fense bill adopted by the Reichsiat on Nuvem- 
bei 28 provided foi gicatlv increased iienalties 
tor insults, slaiidei, and attempts on the lives of 
goveinment oihcials 

Other events of importanci' in Gcrmuii history 
during the year weie the latiAcatioii of the Kel- 
logg-Briaiid Peace l*act by the Reichstag on 
Februaiy 6, the submission by German delegates 
to the League of Nations in Apiil of proposals 
for the abolition of iiii planes and poison gases 
HI w ai , the inauguration of ‘ ' with 

Fianct* for the return of the : (sec 

Fbance, under Hxsiotv) . and the evacuation of 
the second /one of Allied militaiy ociiipatioii 
of the Rhineland on Noveiiilier 3U The w'lth- 
diawal of Fiench t loops from Cobleiitz and of 
the Belgians fiom Aix-La-Chupelle was the sig- 
nal foi tumultous cclebiations of joy thioughout 
the newly ln*e<l Rhine districts At ('oblent/, the 
flag of the Get man Republic was iinfuiled foi 
the iiist time over the histoiie iitadel of Ehieii- 
bieitstein, while buiifiies blazed on hilltops and 
foi miles along the shoies of the Rhine Biitish 
tioops had withdrawn trom the Rhine eailier 
111 the month Complete e\acuation of the oc- 
cupied area was to take place liefoie .Tune <30, 
1030, under an .i "ni'ni * • at between the 

late Foieign Mi*--!.' ni i, .| m iH'i. and Aiistide 
Bnaiid j3i Hiigenberg’s eflort to secure the 
1 ejection of the ^oung Plan, however, lesiilted 
in an announccnient by Premiei Taidieu before 
the Fieiich Chamlici of Deputies that the evacua- 
tion would not be completed until aftci the 
latification ot the Young Plan by (Teimaii^ 

On November 18, the Reichstag apfiiopriated 
6,000,000 niaiks (.$1,440,000) for the leliet of 
Russian peasant emigres of German oiigin, who 
W'eie living under privation in camjis near Mos- 
cow and 111 Geimany awaiting an opportunity to 
settle 111 Canada oi Brazil 

Partly due to the so-called Sklarck biibeiy 
scandal in which seveial Boualist members of 
the Berlin City Council were implicated, the 
Communists gained 0 additional seats at the 
expense of the Social Democrats in the muni- 
cipal election of November 17 With the newly 
elected membeis, they occupied 56 seats in the 
council The lepresentation of Adolf Hitler’s Fas- 
cist party was increased at the exfiense of Di 
Hugenberg’s Nationalists Similar tendencies 
were noted in Frankfort-on-the-Main and other 
large cities, except m the industrial towns of 
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“Red” Saxony, where the Communists lost seats. 
See Repabations, also France, under Uxstory 

For Union with Austria sec Austria, under 
History 

Riblioobaphy The development of Germany 
was shown iii sevcial notable books published 
during 1929 These include The Recovery of Her- 
ma/nvy by James W Angell (1029), The New 
Herman Republic, by Elmei Luehr, New York 
(1929) , Slate and Sovctctgniy tn Modem Qer- 
many, by Rupert Emeisou, New Haven (1929). 

OIBliALTAB. A possession of Great Britain 
on a small peninsula, comprising the Rock of 
Gibi altar, on the southwest coast of Spain, com- 
niaiuling the entrance to the Mediteiianean Sea 
Aiea, 1% square miles, pojiulation, at the cen- 
sus of 1021, 20,038, of whom 2932 were militaiy 
and 340, naval men The civil population on Jan. 
1, 1928, was estimated at 10,120, excluding about 
1213 aliens The inhabitants aie chiefly descend- 
ants of Spanish and Italian settlers, and in reli- 
gion aie Roman Catholics Education is com- 
pulsoiy between the ages of 3 and 14 In 1927-28 
theie wcie 13 go\ ernincnt-uided elementary 
schools with 2830 pupils There weie also live 
spcondaty schools The revenue in 1927 was £100,- 
031, and the cxpenditiiie, £100,114 Theie was no 
public debt Tiade is mainl,^ tiuiisit Vessels en- 
teied 111 1927, 4429, of 0,024,204 tons, cleaied, 
2203, of 3,499,871 tons Cables loniiect W'lth the 
(Continent, with castein Mediteiraneun polls, 
uiirl w itli England Gibraltar is under a governor 
who IS also commaiider-in-cliief He is assisted 
111 an executive (ouncil whuli was Chtablished in 
1922 Goieinoi in 1929, General Sir Alexandet 
.1 (lodley, appointed October, 1928 

GIBSON^ Ma.t -Ghx Sir .Ioiin Muuison 
(Canadian official and adininisiratoi , died in Ham- 
ilton, Oiitaiio, June 3, 1929 He w'as born Jan 
1, 1842, 111 Ontario, Canada, and was giadunt(*d 
fioin the University of Toronto in 1803, after- 
ward taking a law com sc On becoming aitively 
identihed with the Liberal party, he abandoned 
the law piacticc begun in 1807 Tie was Fiovincial 
Secretaiy of Ontaiio, 1889 90, Commissioner ot 
(hownlaudis, 1890-99, Attoi ney General, 1899- 
1905, and, fioni 1908 to 1914, Lieiitenaiit-Gover- 
iioi of Ontario Sii John Gibson was also 
actively inteiested in inilitmv tiuiiiing and him- 
self lose to the lank of major-general in the 
Canadian Militia In business and eliaiitable in- 
stitutions, he held inijiortant offices He was 
knighted in 1912. 

GIFFORD LECTURES See FiiiiAisuPiiv 

GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS. Sec Uni- 

\KR8I111<H AND CoilFXlES 

GIPSY-MOTH. See ExTUMULonY, Iconumic 

GIRL SCOUTS. A nonseetarian organization 
foi gills stalled in Savannah, Ga , in 1912, and 
iiicoi pointed uiidei the laws of the Disti ict oi Col- 
iinibia 111 June, 1913 The plan foi Giil Scouting is 
not a copy of the Boy Scout piogiaiiime, although 
both oi guiiirations were founded by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, but it is rather a development of 
the Gill Guide movement, changed and adapted 
to meet the needs of American giils The purpose 
of the oigaiiization is to help girls to lealire the 
ideals ot womanhood, as a preparation for their 
responsibilities in the home and service to the 
community, it aims to give girls, through nat- 
ural, wholesome pleasures, those habits ot mind, 
and body which will make them useful, respon- 
sible women, to develop initiative, self-contiol, 
self-reliance, and seivice to others. When a girl 


becomes a scout, she makes the following piom- 
ise. “On my honor, I will try To do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people at all 
times; to obey the scout laws ” 

The unit of the organization is the trooj), which 
18 composed of one or more patrols, with six to 
eight girl scouts in each patiol. The activities 
of the troop are developed through the patrol 
system, undei a patrol leader who is appointed 
from the group The girls advance by a meiit 
system which was developed by Sir Robeit Buden- 
Powell 

The total active membership of the organiza- 
tion as of Oct 31, 1929, was 200,201 There aie 
41 summer national tiaining schools fur Girl 
Scout leaders and young women who aic inter- 
ested in training foi volunteer leadership Dur- 
ing 1028, 913 young women attended these 
schools There weic also 38 Giil Scout leadeis’ 
training couises given by niemliers of the na- 
tional staff in 3(1 colleges and other institutions 
of higher education during 1928, with an cii- 
lollment of 1219 students These courses are a 
continuation of the work which was started as a 
flve-yeai expeiiment undei an appiupiiation from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memoiial, the 
piesent work is made possible by a giant from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund There weie 529 
other couises given in 1928 in which 9380 young 
women received training as volunteer Girl 
Si^mt leaders 

The Woild Association foi Giil Guiding and 
Gill Scouting included 27 countries in 1929, 
w’hile Girl Guide companies oi Giil Si'out troops 
weie oigaiiizcd in maii,> othei countries The of- 
ficial organ for gitls is The \inrriran (hr! Maga- 
zine, and foi leaders, The Htrl Scout Leader, 
each a monthl> publication The budget for the 
veai 19.30 totaled $1,292,530 The 1929 national 
(Oil vent ion was held November 5-9, in New Oi- 
lcans The oHiceis elected foi 1930 were Mrs Her- 
lH*rt Hoovei , honorarj president Mrs William H 
Hoffman, pi esident , Mis Aithiii O (Jioate, fust 
vice pi esident, Mis Vniice t' McGoimick, 
second vice president, Mrs Ferdeiick Edey, third 
vice president, Mis A (flifloid Shinkle, fouith 
vice president, Mis Willmm Men ill Ghestei, 
fifth vice pi esident, Mis Owen D \ouiig, sixth 
viw piesideiit. Mis Baiiett Wendell, seventh 
vice piesideiit. Mis HciImmI II Lehman, eighth 
viee president. Mis Nicholas F Biad>, ihaii- 
man of the boaid of diicctois. Mis Edgai 
Rickard, tieasiirci , Mis Julius H Baines, toi- 
^iiy, Mrs Jane Decier Rippin, 
■ . . , , Ml Cliauncej Belknaji, coun- 

sel The national headquaileis aic at 070 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New Yoik (Jitj 

GISMUNDITE See Mineroluoy 

GLACIERS See G»)I 0 GV 

GLASS. See Gulmistux, Imkstkiai 

GODDARD ROCKET Sec riLYsics 

GODIVA, Ladv, \nnivlrsary See Cele- 
brations 

GOITRE. Statistics collected during the 
World War weie ot value iii respect to a eonsid- 
eiatioii of the distribution of endemic goitre in- 
asmuch as they dealt wifh 2,300,000 men of age 
foi military aeivice Gient dilfereiiceH were seen 
ill the peicentages of goitie incidence varying 
fiom as low as 0 23 per cent to as high us 20 9 
]>ei cent Aside fioni the piecediiig, theie have 
been many reports on the incidcnoc of goitre in 
school children, some of them since the W'ar 
Olesen published iiguies in the Public Health 
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Report^ No 44, June 21, which, as might be ex- 
pected, show a marked parallelism with those 
m the reciuits \\itliout going into the geo- 
graphic disti ihiitioii of the disease by States, it 
IS of interest to nolo that the largest group of 
patients comes from sparsely settled communities 
liiii 'iL' I more than three people to the square 

I , V •iili tlie next largest comes from the moun- 
tainous regions Rarest in the incidence are the 
agiieultiiral and maritime sections of the coun- 
tiy Urban and rural regions iii general were on 
a par with each other These figures may show 
that wholesale prophylaxis is not invariably easv 
to cairy out and must be individualized lor each 
community It would, foi example, be dithcult to 
apply it to the members of the group which in- 
habit the spaisely settled sections In other cases, 
it would be possible to oveido the ])i ophylaxis. 

GOLD. The U S llureau of the Mint, with 
the coOpeiation of the U S Bureau of Mines, 

UNITED STATES GOLD PRODUCTION, 1929 


States 

Ounces 

Value 

Alaska 

876,517 

f 7,783,000 

Alabama 

10 

200 

A ri/ona 

153,465 

3,172,400 

California 

401,827 

8,305,500 

Colorado 

215,612 

4,457,100 

(Georgia 

58 

1,200 

Idaho 

19,640 

406,000 

Montana 

54,756 

1,1 11,900 

Nevada 

158,041 

3,267,000 

Ne\^ Mexico 

32,715 

576,300 

North Carolina 

49 

1,000 

Oregon 

17,444 

360,600 

Pennsylvania 

726 

15,000 

8oath Dakota 

308,618 

6,379,700 

Tennessee 

745 

15,400 

Texas 

1,316 

27,200 

Utah 

243,315 

5,029,800 

Washington 

3,052 

75,700 

Wyoming 

39 

800 

Philippino Islands 

189,470 

2,883,100 

Total 

. 2,128,027 

$43,900,200 


issued the ac conipaii,> iiig table on the preliminary 
estimate of lefinery production of gold in the 
I'nitcd (States duiiiig the calendar year 11129 
based on ariivals at ITnited States Mints and 
Assay Olliees and at pin ate lefiiieiies 

This prelimiiiaiy estimate of $43,000,200 in- 

WORLD PRODUCTION OP GOLD, 1928 
[From the report of the Director of the Mxnt] 


Cafendar yeat 1928 — eubject to 


Country 

Nurth America 

United States 

Canada 

Mexico 

Kilos, 

fine 

66,710 

58,805 

21,745 

revision 

Gold 

Ounces, Value 

fine 

2,144,720 $44,335,300 
1,890,592 39,082,005 

699,102 14,461,721 

Total 

147,260 

4,781,414 

07,869,026 

Coiitial Amunie and 
West Indies • 

1,881 

60,469 

1,250.000 

South Amerifii 
Argentina * 

Bolivia 

30 

968 

20,000 

16 

506 

10,460 

Brazil 

3,114 

100,116 

2,069,561 

Chile 

896 

28,806 

595,473 

Colombia 

1,254 

40,823 

« 833,555 

Ecuador 

2,319 

74,572 

1,641,540 

Guiana — 

British 

166 

5,325 

110,086 

Dutch 

171 

6,498 

113,654 

French 

1,414 

45,460 

939,742 

Peru 

2,081 

66,004 

1,383,028 

997,561 

Venezuela 

1,501 

48,257 

Total 

12,962 

416,734 

8,614,660 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF GOLD, 1028— (Oonhnufld) 


Country 

Europe 

Austria 

Oalsndar 

Edos, 

fins 

*10 

year 1928 — subject to 
revision 

Gold 

Ounces, Value 

fine 

821 6,636 

riee1iii-le\ ak.a 

216 

6,944 

143,645 

I'lnii e 

« 1400 

46,010 

030,489 

Germany 

“180 

6,786 

110,607 

Great Britain . 

4 

129 

2,667 

Greece 

“ 15 

482 

9,964 

Italy 

60 

1,607 

38,220 

.Tugoslavia 

*440 

14,14b 

292,424 

Rumania 

1,948 

62,628 

1,294,636 

Russia 

37,825 * 1.200.000 

24,806,201 

Spam 

23 

726 

* 15,000 

Sweden 

436 

* 14,000 

289,406 

Total 

42,046 

1,361,779 

27,943,745 

Asia 

British India . 

11,697 

376,058 

7,773,809 

China 

3,110 

* 100,000 

2,067,183 

Chosen (Korea) 

5,175 

166.380 

3,439,380 

Dutch East Indies 

3,429 

110,242 

2,278,904 

Federated Malay 

States 

582 

18,693 

386,419 

Indo China 

8 

257 

5,313 

Japan 

9,606 

“ 308,838 

6,383,938 

Philippine Islands 

3,317 

106.641 

2,204,465 

Sarawak 

6 

*200 

4,134 

Taiwan . 

457 

“ 14,693 

303,731 

Turkey 

28 

*900 

18,605 

ToUL 

37,415 

1,202,887 

24,865,881 

Oceania 

Australia — 

New South Wales 

399 

12,831 

265,240 

Northern Terri- 
tory 

3 

100 

2,067 

Queensland 

413 

13,277 

274,460 

11,328 

South Australia 

17 

548 

Victoria 

1,065 

33,917 

701,127 

West Australia 

12,237 

393,405 

8,132,403 

Tasmania 

135 

4,330 

89,509 

Papua 

1,729 

55,573 

1,148,805 

New Zealand 

3,692 

118,714 

2,454,036 

Total 

19,680 

632,695 

13,078,975 

Africa 

Abyssinia 

Belgian Congo 
Bechuanaland 

284 

9,131 

188,754 

4,296 

158,116 

2,855,111 

64 

1,748 

36,134 


British West Africa 


( Gold Coast, 
Ashanti, Nige- 


ria) 

4,911 

157,901 

3,264,103 

Egypt 

2 

64 

1,323 

French West Africa 

“213 

0,848 

141,561 

Kenya Colony 

25 

814 

16,827 

Madagasrar 

195 

6.269 

129.592 

Portuguese East 

Africa 

132 

4.239 

87.628 

Rhodesia — 

Northern 

19 

602 

12,444 

Southern 

17,920 

576,112 

11,909,292 

Southwest Africa 

17 

542 

11,204 

Swaziland 

11 

347 

7,173 

Sudan 

IHI 

5,835 

120,620 

9 

1 

399 

12,828 

265.178 

Tiansvaal, Cape (Jnl 

ony, and Natal 

322,061 

10,354,264 

214,041,633 

Total 

360,720 

11,275,660 

223,088,577 

Total for world 611,964 

19.674,638 

406,710,864 


* Estimate based on United States imports of ore and 
bulbon 

^ Estimate based on other } ears* prodaction 
” Amount exported. 

** 1927 figures 

dicated a reduction of $2,175,200 in the output 
of gold as compared with 1928. The yeai of 
largest output, 1915, produced $101,035,700 gold 
As will be seen from the table, California led in 
gold production with a valuation of $8,306,600, 
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Alaska being a close second with $7,783,300 
South Dakota was third with $6,370,700 and 
Utah fourth with $5,020,800. 

As far as statistics available at the end of 
1020 indicated, the gold production ol the world 
was practically unchanged in 1020, as compared 
with 1028 The failure of the gold mines to pioduce 
sufficient of the piecious metal to meet the rapidly 
expanding monetary demands of the world had 
created a fairly serious situation One suggested 
remedy was the restriction of the amount of gold 
allowed to bo used in the arts, thus turning a 
laigcr percentage into goveiiiment channels The 
accoiiipHiiyiiig table indicates piodiictioii by the 
seveial important countries in 1028 and 1020 


Count r It 


1028 1029 


United Stales 
Transvaal 
Oanada 
MeMvo 

South America 
lihodoBia 

Western Anatralia 
Others 


2 , 194,295 

10 , 354,264 

1 , 891,050 

699,102 

416,734 

576.000 

393.000 
3 , 150,193 


2 , 128,027 

10 , 414,066 

1 , 914,920 

680,000 

530.000 

560.000 

380.000 
3 , 050,000 


Total 


19 , 652,711 19 , 674,638 


Mtlidiigli many dirges had been sung for the 
itwaleisiaiid, the great gold-pi oduciiig centre 
<if the Traiistaal in South Africa, the area con- 
tinued to act a new leeoid each « i-'-r 1 • - jeai 
This piocess would not continue '.Mi ■ \* but 
ith the development of three new mines in the 
eastern section — which should he piodiieiiig in 
1031 — a SCI ions decline within the next decade 
appeared uulikeU The llnited States, on the 
other hand, would piohably lose its rank of 
second to Caiiada within three or four years The 
rapid advance in the standards of living in the 
I'^iiitcd States, without a corresponding inciease 
in the ictnin to the gold nnnci, was the cause 
ol the decline The peicentage of gold pioduced 
by coiipci and lead mines as a by-product had 
been increasing, so that the United States gold- 
miniiig industry had been reduc'ed far moie than 
statistics would indicate Canada has gone ahead 
rapidly in the last few years, too lapidly accoid- 
ing to some In 1020 the gold piodiiction was 
coming laigtdy from tw'o districts, Porcupine and 
Kirkland Luke, both in Ontario Possibilities of 
expansion much be,voiid their present output 
baldly could be expected at these two camps and 
the hope for developing a large gold production 
from Canada must lest with recent discoveries in 
other areas A 10 pei cent increase over the pres- 
ent late within the next two or three years 
c ould be safely predicted, however 
The princijial chances of a large increase ap- 
])aieiitly must lest in Oceainu, where a gold field 
of magnitude hud been discovered in New Guinea 
and a large mine, Wiluna Gold, was being 
equipjied foi ])roduction in Western Australia 
Transportation facilities were the greatest handi- 
cap to the development of the New Guinea held, 
which was dusciibed by ],.eBlie Urquhait, prom- 
inent English financier and niining m.igiiatc ns 
the most important discovery since the Wit- 
w'atersiand 

For Movement of OoM^ see FiNANt'iAf, Review 
QOLDBEBGEB, .Iosfpii American public- 
health official and research worker, died m Wash- 
ington, D C, Jan 17, 1020. He was born in 
Austria-Hungary, July 16, 1874, and came to 
New York with his parents when he was 6 years 
old. He was educated at the College of the City 


of New York and receivixl his medical training 
at the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, after 
which he was resident physician at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, 189, '>-07 Following two years of private 
practice in Wilkes-Barre, Pa, he was commis- 
sioned assistant surgeon in the IJ S Public 
Health Service, becoming surgeon in 1012 At 
first, he was assigned to immigiant stations, but 
in 1004 he w'as tiansferied to the Hygieiiii Lab- 
oiatoiy 111 W nshiiigton, fot special rescaich work 
Dr Goldlierger made imiioitant investigations in 
connection with the study of tieiiiatodes, stiaw 
itch, yellow fevei, dengue fever, measles, tvphus 
fever, cholera meiiiu, diphtheria earners, and in- 
fluenza His gieatest coiitiibutioii, howcvei, and 
the one with which his name is inter nationally 
associated, was the discovery ot the cause, cure, 
and prevention of jicllagia Bv experiments con- 
duct^ in the rural distiicts on the South, where 
the diet W'us lestncti'd, he learned that lack of 
fresh proteins caused pcllagia, and that milk and 
flesh meat would fuiiiish the iiccessaiy vitamin 
preventive and cure, which he called P-P Continu- 
ing hiB researches, he discoveted a clieaper sourie 
of this vitamin in fresh oi di led yeast This dis- 
covery was believed to have saved hundreds of 
lives during the Mississippi floods of 1027, when 
the Red Cross sent su)>plics of yeast to the 
people of that devastated region Dr Goldberger 
often risked his life in the course of his experi- 
ments. 

GOLD COABT A colony on the Gulf of Guinea 
in Africa belonging to Gicat Britain, bounded 
by the French Ivoiv Coast on the west, the 
Fieiitli Sudan on the iioitli, Togolanil on the 
east, and extending on the south tor 334 miles 
along the Gull oi Guinea, comprising, in addi- 
tion to the colony ]>ropei, Ashanti and the Noi th- 
em Teiritoiies The aiea of the three divisions 
IS estimated at 80,00U squaie miles, population 
at the census ot 1021, 2,078 043, ot whom 2165 
weie Kuiopeans The capital and chief town is 
Accra, with a population nt 38,000 Other large 
towns are Cape (.kiast (15,000), Hekondi (10,- 
000), and Keta (10,000) in 1027 theie were 22 
government schools and 231 assisted schools, 
which are under the coiitiol of various missions 
The average attendance duiing 1027 at the pri- 
mary and secondaiy schools was 20,040 There 
were also a large numbei of unassisted primary 
schools suppoited by the religious denomina- 
tions, and Universit^k College foi secondaiy edu- 
cation at Achimota* 

Among the staple products, which also com- 
prise the chief exports, aie cocoa, palm oil, kola 
nuts, palm kernels, lumber, iiidia ruhhei, man- 
ganese, gold, and diamonds The iiiipoi ts in 
1027-28 were valued at £13,770,542, the ex- 
ports, at £14,350,355 The total value of the min- 
eral pioducts exported duiing the liscal year 
ended Mar 31, 1927, was £1,038,870— £803,360 
for gold bullion, £715,382 toi manganese oie, and 
£420,110 for diamonds Revenue foi the year 
ending Mar. 31, 1028, totaled £5,217,630, and ex- 
penditure, £4,714,047, both figures repicscnting 
substantial inci cases ovci the figures for the 
previous yeai Tlie public debt on Mar 31, 1028, 
was £11,701,000 lii 1020 there were 304 miles of 
railway open to tiatUc and aiiothei bundled miles 
was under coiisti iictioii. Mam loads extended 
for 1530 miles and secondary roads for 3157 miles 
in the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and the Noithern 
Territories Telegiaph and telephone systems 
connected the principal towns. A total of 4,806,- 
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400 toiifl of shipping, 2,835,401 tons of which 
wore British, eiitoied and cleared tlie ports dur- 
ing 1027 The Harbrn of Takovadi, which was 
f)])ened iti Match, 1028, offered the only com- 
plete shcltei fo? ships of over 30 feet draught 
between Sieii,i Leone and Nigeria 

Ashanti, annexed bv (Ireat Britain in 1901, is 
under the Ciovernni of the (lold Coast, although 
it has its own local laws and ordinances The 
]tnpiilatinn at the census of 1021 was 407,000 of 
whom 400 weie Europeans Kuinasi, with 20,- 
000 inhaintants, is the chief town In 1927 theie 
were 10(i7 jiuiiils in the governiiient schools and 
3210 111 the mission schools The forests in the 
wchtein pa it aic tich in mahogany, cedar, and 
oilier \a1unhle woods, and in trees that yield 
iiihhei, oil and gum copal, and fiuits The 
cultivation ot cacao and rubber in plantations 
IS being extended There is considerable gold min- 
ing The local lereipts in 1927-28 weie £159,646, 
and local evpendituies, including' railway, posts, 
and tclegiaphs, weie £377,863. 

The Noithern Territories, constituted a Brit- 
ish ])Totectorate in 1901, also are undei the Cov- 
et nor of the Ciold Coast but locally administered 
bv a high coinmissionei , with his headquaiters at 
Tamale Aren, 35,000 square miles, population 
at the census of 1921, i)27,914, of whom only 49 
weie Eiiiopeans Navaio is the chief town with a 
population of about 15,000 The chief crops are 
yams, millet, maire, rice, Guinea corn, and 
tobacco Local reienue in 1927-28, £22,286, ex- 
peiiditiiie, £111,868 Go\eriioi of the Gold Coast 
in 1029, Sir Alexander 11 Slater, Chief Com- 
inissionci of Ashanti, John Maxwell, Chief Coin- 
tnissionei of Northern Territories, Maj A H 
C \Valker-la*igh 

GOLDEB, Frank Alfred An American his- 
tonan, educatoi, and director of the Hoover War 
Ijibrai^, died at Palo Alto, Calif , ,lan 7, 1929 
Born in Bussia, Aug 11, 1877, he was brought 
to the United States when 3 vents old After 
being graduated from Harvard in 1903, he studied 
in Pans and Beilin, and returning to Harvard, 
received the Phi) degree in 1909 He taught 
histoiy at the University of Missouri (1908-09), 
at Boston University (1909), the (Tniversity of 
Chicago (1910), and at the State College of 
Washington (1910-14) He next did research 
work in the Russian archives undei the auspices 
of the Cainegie Institution Returning to the 
State Cidleffo nf Wa-hington in 1915, he remaineil 
with i>i.il iii-Miiil ion until 1920, also continuing 
his investigations in Russia for the Carnegie In- 
stitution and the American Geographical So- 
ciety in 1917 He served on Colonel House’s staff 
of inquiiy (1917-19), and did special work in 
Em ope foi the Anieiican Relief Administration 
(1920-23) Appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory at Stanfoid University in 1921, he was 
made ]>rofessor and director of the Hoover Wai 
Library in 1921, making valuable contributions 
to that collection until his death Dr Golder 
wrote extensively on lelations between Bussia and 
America including the following Russian Expan- 
sion on the Pacific (1914) ; Ou^ to the Materials 
for American History in the Russian Archives 
(1917), Bering’s Voyages (1922), John Paul 
Jones (1927) , and, with U Hutchinson, On the 
Trail of the Russian Famine (1927) 

GOLF Besides the fact tliat each of the 
major tom naiiients of 1929 bi ought to light some 
thrilling event, the 1929 season was remarkable 
fur the reason that two of the biggest United 


States tourneys weie played on the Pacific coast 
The Amateur and the Professional Golfers of 
America tests were both contested in California 
The greatest happening of the golf season in all 
likelihood was the elimination of Roliert Tyre 
Jones of Atlanta in the first round of the Ama- 
teur championship at Pebble Beach, Del Monte, 
California, in September by Johnny Goodman, an 
Omaha unknown It was over the 18-liole route 
after Jones had Hashed some unbeatable rounds 
in the preliminary play and had shattered the 
csiiirse maik on two occasions Aftei Jones left 
the field, the glamour departed and the semi- 
finals found four elderly golfcih — as tlie game 
g<H‘- -fighiiiig for Jones's title Hairison John- 
ston, Milwaukee player, defeated Di Willing ot 
Portland, Oregon, iii the final match and giasped 
the hoiioiH 

Thipe months Indoie, however, Jones was at 
the top of his game and defeated a fine interna- 
tional field of amateurs and pi ofessionals in the 
National Open at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, N Y , in June In the early rounds, 
Jones looked like a eeitain winner, but a heavy 
downpour on the day befoie the last round woiked 
havoc with his game and he was foiced to sink 
a lung putt on the final green to tie the jirofcs- 
sional, Abe Espinoba, for the title The jilay-oll 
on the following day was the scene of one of the 
greatest debacles in the histoiy of the game 
Jones smothered his opponent and in thirtv-six 
holes finished with a maigin of twenty thiee 
strokes 

Glenna Collett, defended hei women's title at 
Detroit by placing some leinaikable golf on 
thicHi occasions when she Meeined destined foi 
defeat Txm Diegel, Agua Caliente professional, 
was another who lepeated his conquests foi the 
second yei.i rit,ii’i n/ Imth his P G A lionors 
and hiH < <i' .i ' >peii lain els The British 
amatciii, which had fallen to an Amencan golfei 
only once, was won by a native, the giant Cvril 
Tollej, while Waltei Hagen took the Biitish 
ojicii toi the second consecutive jear Maui ice J 
McCarthy, Ji , Georgetown University golfei, did 
not defend his intei collegiate ciown and this 
touiney, playcsl at the same time in .lune as the 
National Open at Deal, N J , went to T Avcock 
of Y^ale Pnneeton University gaiiieied team 
hunoiH McCartliy was victorious in the Metro- 
]x>litan Championship, while Miss Maiiieen Oi- 
cutt captuied the woinen's nietiopolitan lionois 
Otliei tournament w'lnneis weic C Kauffman, 
Public Links Cliainpionship , Aubrey Booinei, 
French Ofieii, Eddie Held, Canadian Amateui 
In the R.\dei Cup matches with England at 
Mull field, the Biitish downed the United States 
pi ofessionals, 7 to 5 

GOOD, James Wiluxm An American lawyei, 
former Congressman, and Secretary of War in 
President Hoover’s cabinet, died in Washington, 
I) C , Nov 18, 1929 He was born near (k^dai 
Rapids, Iowa, on Sept. 24, 1866, and was gradu- 
ated in 1892 from ('oe College and in 1893 from 
the law department of the University of Michi- 
gan Admitted to tlie bar the same year, he lH>gaii 
the practice of law in Indianapolis, Ind He le- 
turned to Cedai Rajiids becoming city attorney 
(1906-08), and was elected in 1909 to the Sixty- 
first Congiess as a Republican Representative 
from the fifth district of Iowa serving until 1921 
While in Congress, he was actively identified with 
the budget system, as one of its principal organ- 
izers He was chairman of the appropriation com- 
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mittee of the House During the War, he offered 
a resolution which effected the use in a soldier’s 
jiay from $15 to $30 a month, but vigorously 
opposed the soldiers’-bonus bill utter the War 
He resigned from the House to lesunie law prac- 
tice in (’hicago as a member of the firm Good, 
Bobb & Wescott Tn March, 1920, he became 
Secietary of War in President Hoover’s cabinet In 
the few months he served in that capacity, he be- 
gan a study of the military organization of the 
T^niled States with a view to reducing expenses 

GORDON, Till: Kev George Anoifr Ameri- 
can Congregational clergyman, died 0<*t 25, 1029, 
111 Rrnnkline, Mass He was bom m Aberdixm- 
sliiie, Scotland, Jan 2, 1853, and aflei a coin- 
mon-school education in Inscb, came to tlie United 
States ill 1871 He was graduated from the Baii- 
goi Theological Seminaiy in 1877, was ordained 
111 the Congregational ministiy in that leai, and 
was pastor in Temple, Me, 1877-78 He then 
entered Haivaid, wheie he was graduated in 
1881 After serving as iiastoi fioin 1881 to 1883 
in Greenwich, Conn , he accepted a call to the 
Old South Church of Boston, where he setved 
with distinction until his retirement in 1‘127 
In addition to his wnik as pastoi, Dr Gordon 
Mas university jiieachei at TTaivaid (1880-00 
and 1900-00) and at Yale (1888-1010), Ingeisoll 
lecturei at Harvaid (1800), lectin er at Txniell 
Institute (1000), Liniaii Beeclici lectuier 
(1001), and Nathaniel W Tiivloi lectuici at 
Yale (1008), and oieiseer at Harvard Uni\ersit> 
1807-1010 and aftci 1925 ^niong liis best-known 
bonks aie Thf WttncHH to Immortahty (1803), 
Th( VhrxHt of Today (1805) , Immortahty and 
the N(in Theodicy (1807) , The New Kpoth for 
Faith (1001), intimate Coneeptwn*t of Faith 
(lOOJ), Through Man to (lod (1900), lUhqion 
and Miraele (1000, lev ed , 1010), Rtrelatron 
and tht Ideal (1913), itpefta of the Infmrtt 
Mystery (1010), Humanism in New England 
Theology (1020), My Edutalion and Itehgion 
(1025) 

GORDON BENNETT CUP COMPETITION 

This aiinual iiiteiiiutioii.il competition foi acio 
stats oi freely living balloons is descrilied undei 
Apron vi tics* 

GORITZ, Otto A Geinian drarnutic buiitoiie, 
died in Il.i"ibiiig \pr 13, 1020 He w'as liorii in 
Beilin, Jiiiiv s, is7‘t He received his entire iiiiiw 
cal education from his mother, Olga Nielitz, and 
iiiade his debut as Matteo in Aiibei’s Fra Piavolo 
at the Hoftheatcr in Neu-Stielit/ (Oct 1, 1895) 
\t the (oncluHion of a tliice-vcar contract tlieie, 
he M'as tivo yeais at the Stadttheatcr in Bieslau, 
and from 1000 03 he was engaged at the Stadt- 
theutei in iiaiiibuig Dili mg 1003-10 he was one 
of the pimcipiil baritones at the Metin]Kilitan 
Opera House, where he made his Ameiican debut 
as Klingsor in the fiist American pnaluctinn of 
Parsifal (Dec 24, 1003) Dining the thirteen 
years of his engagement he sang this rOle no leas 
than 57 times Scaicely less famous was his im- 
)iersonatioii of Beckmeasei in Die Meister singer 
His voice, of large volume and svmpathetic qual- 
ity, had an unusual langc oi two and a half oc- 
taves, while his histrionic powers were of the 
first Older At the American premieres he created 
the rftles of Moriceio in d’Albert’s Trefland 
(1008), Kezal in Smetana’s Verkauftc Braut 
(1000), Spielmann in Humperdiiick’a Kontgs- 
ktnder (1010), Lampe m Blech’s } ersiegelt 
(1012), and Ocha von Lerchenau in Strauss’s 
Der Rosenharuilier (1013). 


GOTO, Count Shimpei Japanese statesman, 
died Apr 13, 1020, in Kyoto, Japan He was 
liorn in 1850 in Iwate-Ken, Japan, and studied 
medicine, going to Munich for lesearch He was 
appointed chief of the Nagoya Hospital, where he 
lemained until 1878 Tn the War with China 
(1894-05), he was Sanitary Commissioner of the 
forces, winning recognition because of his suc- 
cess 111 picviuifiiig the spread of disease among 
returned Mildici- He was appointed director of 
the Civil Adininistiation Bureau in Foimosa in 
1808, a position which he filled so siiccessfullv as 
to lie made a baton in reLOgnition of his sei vices 
He was eleited the first ]»resideiit of the South 
Manchuiian Railway in 1006 He became Minis- 
ter of Communication in 1008 and also Deput>- 
President of the Colonial Bureau Tn 1020 lie was 
elected Mayoi ol Tokvo, where he Londiicted a 
campaign against what he consideied tn be the 
evils of the city’s adininistiation In 1022 he was 
cieated viscount and in 102i;, a count t'ount 
Goto’s independence in the conduct of his ail airs 
as statesinaii liroiight him seveie ciiticism, as 
well us adiiiiiation 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. A noiisectarian col- 
lide foi women in Baltiinoie, Md , founded m 
1885 Die eniollinent tor the first semest(‘r of the 
veai 1020-30 was 0.30, distiitnited as follows 
First-yea 1 students, 26 1 , second-veai, 240, thiid- 
yeai, 210, fonrth-veai, 20b. giaduate, 1 The 
faculty had 103 niembeiK The endowment funds 
of the college amounted to .$2,300,047 The li- 
brary contained 40,363 volumes Acting Piesi- 
dent* Hans Fioelicher Phi), elected aftei the 
death of l)i Williuin W Guth 

GOTTIN, gtiTi'ftn', Sir Lomfr Canadian law- 
yei and statesman, died Mai 28, 1020, in Gron- 
dines, Piovince of Quebec, where he w^as born of 
French parents on Mai 10, 1861 He was edu- 
cated at Sorel and Lewis colleges and Laval Uni- 
veisitv. and in 1884 he was adinitted to the bai 
of Quebec From 1807 tn 1008, ho was a niembei 
of the Provincial Parliament for Montreal, dur- 
ing. which time, in 1 808, he w'as also a membei 
of the I’ublic Tnstiuction CVuincil and, in 1000, 
an alderman of the (hty of Monti eal He was 
Mmistei of Colonization and Public Works in 
the Piovince of Quebec also in 1000 From 1005 
to 1020, he was Punic Minister and Attoiney- 
General of Quebec, and dining 1021-24 he was 
Minister of Justice in Quebec, resigning because 
of ill health In JaniniM ol 1020, he was made 
Lieuteiiunt-Govei iioi of Quebec He was made an 
oiheer of the IjC'gioii of Honoi in 1007 He was 
knighted in 1008 dining the Quelicc 'J’ercemtenary 
Celebiatioii, and was created Knight Commander 
ot St Mii'hael and St Geoigc in 1013 

GRADENER, grfi'de-n&i, Hermann An Aus- 
trian coinposei, died in Vienna, September 17 
He was boin in Kiel, May 8, 1844 He received 
his musical education practically from his father, 
musical diicctoi at the University of Kiel, but 
also attended the Vienna Conseivatory for a 
short time In 1864 he loined the orchestra of 
the Vienna Hafo]>ei as violinist, and for 35 years 
was profcssoi of composition at the Vienna Con- 
servatory Among his pupils were Franz Schreker, 
Eiich Koiiigold and Oscar Ktraus His composi- 
tions aic distinguished for solid workmanship 
and rare perfection of foim. Besides a great deal 
of chamber music, he wrote a symphony in C 
minor, a concerto for piano, one for 'cello and 
one for violin, an important choral woik with 
orchestra, Der Spielmann 
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GBAFLY, Chabler. An American sculptor, 
died May 5, 1929 He was born in Philadelphia 
Pa , Dec 3, 1862, and after studying at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and in Pans 
under Chapu and Dampt, he returned to Phil- 
adelphia and established a studio. In 1892 he 
became an instructor in sculpture at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Aits, and in 1917 in- 
structoi at the School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts TIis busts, life-sized figures, and ideal 
figures and groups iisuallv m bronze, aie well 
known, paiticularly his “Fountain of Man” and 
the “Symbol of Life ” Those in public collections 
or as memorials include “Mauvais Presage,” in 
the Detroit Museum, “Vulture of Wai,*’ and 
“Truth,” in the St Louis Museum; “Fingland” 
and “Fiance,” on the New York Customhouse, 
a bust of Dtedaliis and ii nude, “In Much Learn- 
ing,” Pennsylvania Academv, and the General 
Reynolds Smith Memorial, Philadelphia In rec- 
ognition of his work, winch is charactei ired by 
restraint and suieness, he received iiuiiierous med- 
als of award and honors from many societies 

GBAHAH LAND. See Falkland Irlandr 

OBAZN Sec AoKicuLTiiRE, Rye; Wheat, 
El’C 

GRAIN CORPORATION, National Fakm- 
erh’ See CouPbRATiON 

GRAM, GuFmitb Winther Wulfsbero Nor- 
wegian jurist and statesman, died Aug 1, 1929, 
in Oslo He was born in Moss, Norway, was 
educated at Christiania (now Oslo) and Pans, 
and iK'gaii the jnaetice of law Fiom 1876 to 
1882, he was a NuMvegian membet of the Inter- 
national Tribunal in Fg>pt and the following year 
was Governor of Noidlaiids Amt During 1884-89 
he was justice of the Supreme Couit, to which 
he icturned in 1891 He was Minister oi State at 
Stockholm in 1889-91 and from 1893 to 1898 In 
1892-93 he was a member of the international 
court of arbitration which met in Pans to settle 
the Bering Sea controversy between Great Britain 
and the United States He was appointed a mem- 
ber for Norway to the Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1910, serving until 1906, and again 
serving fiom 1912 to 1918 lie was lefeiee (1903) 
in a case of ai bitiation between Germany, Fiance, 
and IDiiglaiid on one side, and Japan on the other 
111 regal d to taxes for legation houses at Tokyo, 
and in 1909 he was appointed to the couit of 
arbitiation between Norwaj and Sweden foi the 
settlement of leindeer questions He became 
a member of the Institut de Droit International 
in 1904 In 1915 he was again an umpire, this 
time in a dispute between the United States and 
Italy; and in 1919 he was chief arbitrator of 
the commission on Moroccan claims He was a 
member of the organization committee of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, The 
A patriotic order formed in 1866 in Decatur 
III , among a number of formei soldiers who had 
served in the Civil War. The first post (No 1) 
was organircd in Springfield, 111 , receiving its 
charter tiom Dr B F Stephenson who had been 
active 111 securing the foimation ot the oiganiza- 
tioii and who became the Dei>aitnient Commauder 
of the States The purpose of the society is to 
“enjoy a companionship made sacred by common 
sulfeiings and sacrifices”, its corner stones, 
“Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty,” demand the 
care and protection of sick and helpless comrades 
and their widows and orphans; the upholding of 


all comrades in their worthy endeavors, and 
loyalty to the flag and laws of the Republic 
Auxiliary ordeis are the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Ladies of the G A R., Sons and Daughters of 
Union Veterans, and their auxiliaiies In 1929 
there were 2466 active local jiostH with a mem- 
bership of 32,592 

The sixty-thiid national encampment was held 
in Portland, Me , in September, 1929, while Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was chosen for the 1930 encamp- 
ment Delegates to the national encampment are 
chosen bv the department encampments and those 
to the depaitmeiit encampments, held in June, 
by the posts The ofiicers elected for 1929-30 
weie Gomniander-in-chief, Edwin J Foster, 
Worcester, Muss , senior vice commander-in- 
chief, Chailes E Nason, Portland, Me , jiinior 
vice commandei-in-chief, James \N Shields, 
Boise, Idaho, surgeon-general, Edward C Cowan, 
Ciawfordsville, Ind , chaplam-in-chicf, the Rev 
J. King Gibson, Dayton, Ohio, tiustee of the 
permanent fund, Louis F Areusbeig, East Mills 
boro, Pa , quaitci master-general. Cola D R 
Stow its, Bufialo, N. \ , and adjutant-general, 
Wilfred A Wethcibee, Boston, Mass National 
headquaiteis are Room 27, State House, Boston 

GRAPEFRUIT. See Hukticllti rk 

GRAPES. See Hortici lti re 

GRAPHITE Dining 1928 the natural graph- 
ite sold oi used by pioduceis in the United States 
amounted to 5611 short tons \ a hied at $297,093, 
lieing divided between amoiphoiis giaphite, 2994 
tons valued at $43,320, and ej,\stalline graphite, 
2617 tons valued at $253,773 The Stales ]>ioduc 
iiig eryfetalliiie graphite iii 1928, in the older 
of then impoitiinee, weie Texas, Alabama, New 
Jeisev, and (Icoigia, while Rhode Island, Mich- 
igan, and Nevada jnodiicud amoiphous giaphite 
Natural giaphite is used chiefi} in the manufac- 
ture of loundiv facings, pigments and paints, 
crucibles, pencils uiid cia^oiis, lommutatoi 
brushes, stole polish, luhricanls, letoits, and 
batteries The United States also has an im- 
poitaiit industry in the niaiiufactuio ot artilicial 
giaphite which since 1920 has exceeded annually 
tile output of domestic natuiul amoiplious and 
ei^stalliiie giaphite In 1927, the last jeai foi 
which figiiies weie available fiom the Acheson 
Giaphite Compuii}, which manufactures the arti- 
ficial inateiiul at its Niagaia Falls, New York, 
plant, 12,257,239 pounds weie produced, although 
in 1923 the output had amounted to 26,761,015 
pounds 

In addition to the natural production and the 
uitihcial inatenal the I nited States in 1928 im- 
ported 17,842 slioit tons valued at $801,559 This 
mateiial came largely from Madagascai, Ceylon, 
Italy, and Jai>aii, although the original soiiice 
of the material was difficult to ascertain on ac 
(*ount of vaiious tiaiisshipnieuts In 1928 Czecho- 
slovakia, with 32,332 metiic tons, was the 
w'orld's leading pi odueer of natural graphite, fol- 
lowed by Austiia with 24,226 tons, Chosen 
(Korea) with 22,839 tons, Geimaiiy with 17,464 
tuns, Ceylon with 14,576 tons, and Madagascai 
with 13,807 tons 

In 1929 theie were few developments of note 
111 the giaphite industiy, although theie was an 
increased demand for the pioduct Ameiican 
opeiators with a production of from 15 to 19 
pel cent of the domestic supply were asking for 
an inci eased tarilT, while giaphite cunsumeis ad- 
vocated lower duties In 1920 Alabama was re- 
garded as the leading graphite producing State, 
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while Ceylon, Madagascar, Mexico, Chosen, and 
Canada were again the principal producing 
countries In 1929 Madagascai was believed to 
have shipped about 7000 tons t() England, 2500 
to 3000 tuns to the United States, 1500 to 2000 
tons to both France and Germany, and 1000 tons 
to Italy In Mexico ])roduetion continued normal, 
while in Canada the Black Donald Graphite 
Company, the principal producer, was idle during 
most of the year on account of flooded mines. 
Graphite was repoited discovered in Namaqua- 
land. South Africa Imports of giaphite into the 
United States in 1929 amounted to 23,901 tons 
valued at $1,0(55,186 

GRAVITATION. See Physics 

GRAVITATIONAL CONSTANT. See Phys- 
ics 

GREAT BRITAIN. United Kingdom of 
Gbeat Britain and Nurthebn Ireland A con- 
stitutional moiiaichy compiising England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Noithern Ireland, the Channel Is- 
lands, and the Isle of Man Capital, London, 
luling soveieign in 1929, George V The term 
Gieat Biitain literally applies only to the is- 
land including England, Scotland, and Wales, 
but IS often extended to include the other units 
of the United Kingdom The British Empire eom- 
])rises the United Kingdom, India, the dominions 
of Australia, Canada, Irish Free State, New- 
fouiidlaiul. New Zealand, and South Afiica, and 
the various colonies, protectorates, dependencies, 
and other teiiiloiies subject to the ultimate con- 
trol of the Bntibli Parliament 

Aula and Population The aiea of England 
Scotland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and of the 
Channel Islands is 89,041 square miles, the aiea 
of Ji eland, .32,r)80 squaio miles (Sec Ibeiand, 
Nobthmin, and Inrsii FitFh State ) The esti- 
mated population of England Scotland, and 
Wales HI 1928 was 44,375,000 For details of the 
census of 1921, see New' International ^eae 
Book for 1923 and jneceding jeais The accom- 
paining table fiom the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1929 g]\cs a lumjiarison of the estimated 
population (evcliisive of aimy, na\j, and mei- 
chant seamen alnoad) 


Yt’ar Engtand Scotland Total of 

{80 Jane) and Waies Great Brdatn 


1914 

1923 

1924 

1925 
192(1 
1027 


30.900 081 4 , 747,107 41 , 707,851 

38 . 403.000 4 , 901,100 43 , 104,100 

18 . 710.000 4,881 637 4 1627,637 

. 38,890 000 4 , 893,032 43 , 783,032 

39 . 067.000 4 , 897,000 43 , 904,000 

39 . 290.000 4 , 895,000 41 , 185,000 

39 . 482.000 4 , 893,000 44 , 375,000 


“ Provisional figures 


The movement of population in England and 
Wales in 1928 was Births, 060,207; deaths, 
ion rn . - .302,810 For Scotland, the 

ci."i-i •.■nil - were 90 815; 05,263, and 

32,955 In 1928 the number of British subjects 
emigiaf iiig to countries outside of Europe totaled 
]3D.a31 and the number of persons of British na- 
tionality who immigrated to Great Britain from 
non-Em opeaii countries was 59,105 British emi- 
giaiits in 1028 went mainly to British North 
America, 54,709, Australia, 28,714, the United 
States, 22,235, British South Africa, 7005; In- 
dia and Ceylon, 0502, New Zealand, 4075 In 
1927 the total British emigration was 153,505. 
The net migration m 1928 was 77,727 and in 
1927, 97,790 

The British birth rate in 1029 fell to its lowest 
level, amounting to only 16 3 per 1000 inhabit- 

T-B— -29-- 12 


ants, oi 0 3 less than in 1927, when the previous 
low record was established In the same year, 
the death rate rose to 13 4 jier 1000, or 1 7 per 
1000 alKive the 1928 rate 

The population classified as urban totaled 30,- 
035,417 m 1021, or 79 3 per cent of the total 
In spite of a loss of nioie than 1,000,000 men in 
the World War and of steady emigration, the 
jmpulatioii in 1928 was 2,061,000 gi eater than 
in 1914 and 405,000 greater than in 1920 The 
birth rate, which was 10 7 per thousand in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1928, has fallen steadily since 
the peak of 30 3 per thousand in 1876 The birth 
rate for the United Kingdom in 1927 of 17 1 per 
thousand was lower than that of France The 
jiopulation of Scotland has shown a decrease since 
1020 In 1928 the natural increase in the popu- 
lation of England mid Wales was only 5 per 
thousand su (liaili-, Newman, chief medical 
ofiicei of the Ministiy of Health, estimated that 
the countiy was within sight of a stationarj 
population The density ot the population in 
England, 701 to tlic squat e mile, is the highest 
in Europe 

Greater London, the largest city in the world, 
had a population in 1021 of 7,480,201 on the 
443,440 acics covered b> the metropolitan and 
city police districts Kegistiation Ijoudon which 
coincides with the administrative county and 
nearly coincides with the London parliamentary 
boroughs, hud a population of 4,484,523, with an 
aiea of 74,850 acres The estimated population 
of Gieatei London in 1928 wras 7.840,000 Bir- 
mingham, the second city of England, had a 
population in 1921 of 919,441 (cHtmiatod, 1928, 
9()H,000) Liverpool continued to bland third, 
with 802,040 in 1021 (estimated, 1028, 872,- 
900), and Manchester, louilh with 730,307 m 
1921 (estimated 1028, 75.).900) Other large 
cities with then populations aie Shellield, 400,- 
0.59 in 1021 (estimated in 1928, 515,400) , Leeds, 
4.58,232 in 1921 (estimated in 1928, 470,500) . 
Bristol, 370,975 in 1021 (estimated in 1928, 
390,400) Glasgow is the largest city in Scot- 
land with a population of 1.034,174 iii 1921 
(estimated in June, 1928, 1,001,900) , Edmbuigh 
IS next with 420,204 in 1921 (estimated in June, 
1928, 429,000) The chief city of Wales is Cardiff, 
whicli had a population of 200,184 in 1921 and an 
estimated population of 220,800 in the summer 
of 1928 The census of 1921 did nut include Ire- 
land For the populations of Australia, Can- 
ada, India, and other British pobscssious, see 
ai tides undei those titles 

Education Elementary instruction is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 5 and 14 In 
1929 the Labor government announced its in- 
tention of increasing the compulsory age limit 
to 16 years In England and Wales in 1927-28, 
there wcie 21,352 schools, including public ele- 
mentary, special, and cei tified eiRoient The num- 
ber of public elementary schools on Mar. 31, 
1927, was 20,084 with 5,570,206 pupils on the 
registers and 165,010 teachers Theie were also 
570 special schools foi the blind and deaf and for 
mentally and physically defective children, as 
well as 59 poor-law schools, 20 nursery schools, 
and 272 play centres The number of secondary 
schools on the giant list in 1928 was 1320, with 
377,540 pupils and 20,102 full-time teachers. 
In Scotland, there were 2903 primary schools 
with an accommodation of 865,674 pupils in 
1920-27, the average number on the registers 
was 664,058 and the average attendance, 590,- 
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107. There were 18,673 certificated primary 
Bchool-teachere and 60 assistant teachers. In 
102G-27 there were four training centres and 
three training colleges with 2615 students. In 
1027 there were 251 secondary schools with a 
total accommodation of 182,082 and an average 
registei of 161,277 The accompanying table from 
the Htalf&man'k Year Book lor 1028 gives an 
estimate of the number of students and members 
of the teaching staff in the Universities of Great 
Britain in 1927-28 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


UmveraUiet 

Number oi 
profeetors, etc 

Number of 
student* 

England 

Oxford 

228 • 

4,417 * 

Camliridge 

346 

3,475 » 

Durham (1831) 

. 260 

1,285 

London (1836) 

1,089 • 

9,468 

Mandiester (1880) 

268 

2,466 

1,500 

Biimingliam (1900) 

200 

LiTeri>ool (1003) 

389 

2,038 

Lopdb (1904) 

315 

1,415 

Shcftield (1908) 

170 

2,159 

Bribtui (1909) 

187 

893 

Heading (1926) 

136 

1,561 

Total for England 

3,590 

32.678 

Scotland 

St Andiena (1411) 

116 

700 

Olabgow (1450) 

. 260 

5,210 

Abeidcen (1494) 

147 

1,128 

Edinburgh (1582) 

363 

4,085 

Total for Scotland 

886 

11,323 

Wales (1903) 

363 

1,526 

Totals of above 

4,839 

47,527 


•C'l *1 S'*" iiniYPrHitr piofeshoiii and leuders, 

•and ' I*.' / I teuchetB^' 

^ UnderfO'aduaU's 

•Internal btudeuts In addition, tlieio aio external 
btudontB, ir, matriculated students uhu ]iu\c not taken 
a desrep nor been rpgintprcd a<i internal btndonts The 
number of theeo is not usicrtainuble but ib piobably 
gi eater than 0000 

*' IncUidoB evening studentb 
• Excluding college tutors 

At mobt of the uiiiverbitiuH ond universitv colleges, 
women btudentb aie admitted on equal teiras nith men 
Thcie aio, however, beveinl colleges P's<lusivelv for fe 
male btudents, Bedfoid (02 teachers, etc, 600 Mn 
dents), Rnvnl Holloway (35 teachers 200 btudents), 
null Westfield (16 teailiers, etc, 147 Mudentb), lu Lon 
don, Newnham (11 teachers, « Ic 277 students) and 
Girton (11 teachers, i tc 2()3 students), m Cainhiidge, 
1 idx * Hall (g teachers, etc, 1.11 students), 

" I II I I (>!'•. (10 tcacheis, etc, 156 students), St 

Hugh’s College (9 tutors 150 btudents), St Hilda’s 
Oollege (11 teachers, 108 students), in (Kfoid The 
Sociotv of Oxfoid Home Students numheied 215 stu 
deiith in 1928 Women were hist admitted to member 
ship in Oxford University, and to take degrees, m 
October, 1920 

Aoricuiture Tlieie weie 14,268,000 acics of 
at able land, or 24 ]iei cent of ilie total aiea of 
llie United Kingdom, inelndiiig !Noitheiu lie* 
laud, under cultivation m 1028, in addition to 
.3.'1,61 .3,000 acres of poimanent glass uiid pasture, 
and 301,000 acres of orchards, shiuhs, and 
biislies Crops wcic above the aveiage in both 
yield and quality in 1928, although theie was 
a furthci deciease in the acieage sown and 
niaikct puces weic not satisfactory The wheat 
acieage in 1028 was 16 pci cent less than in 
1027, while the barley area showed 11 ]iei cent 
iiierease for the >eai The bailey and oats crops 
were considciably larger than in *1027, as were the 
’ i< i and potato crops The wheat yield 
was smaller The aeicage and jiroductiou of the 
jirincipal eiops m the United Kingdaiu, includ- 
ing Not them Ireland, in 1927 and 1928, ate 
shown in the accompanying table 


UNITED KINGDOM OROP AREAS AND 
PRODUCTION 


Area* Ptoduetion^ 


Crop 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Wheat . . 

. 1,709 

1,459 

55,777 

49,761 

Barley 

1,168 

1,299 

44,537 

52,451 

Oats 

2,958 

2,948 

165,951 

169,716 

Potatoes 

. 814 

789 

183,341 

212,764 

Turnips 

1,135 

1,141 

15,276 • 

17,421 - 

Sugar beets 

232 

177 

1,7.53 • 

1,449 ^ 

Boot sugar * 



209 • 

216 » 

Hops • 

2 1 

24 

28,616 t 

27,115 r 

Hay 

2,223 

2,190 

3,156 «• 

3,113 « 


* Thousands of acrub 

* Thousaiidb of units — ^bubliels excejit as induated 
‘ Unit, long ton 

Exclusive ol Northern Ireland 

* England and Wales 
f Unit, pound 

LIVESTOCK IN 1927 AND 1928 


England and Wale» Scotland 

June, Jvne, June, June, 

1927 1928 1927 1928 

Number Number Number Number 
Horses 1,077,221 1,038,160 172,102 165,738 

Cattle 6,275,240 6,026,4.1.1 1,210,4.50 ].2J.1,.14H 

Sheep 17 072,275 16..1R0,610 7,5.15,477 7,578,704 
Pigs 2,691,514 2,971,013 196,613 195,504 


Dutmg leteiit yeats, the (loveititneul hafe 
sought to aid agucnltiiie to leeover ftotn its 
depicBsed condition In 1028 Pail lament iiassed 
the Agiicultui.il Prnfhue Gtading and MuiUot- 
ing Act, e\etnpted farm lands fioin loml tuva- 
tioii, and adopted an agnculluiul -credits ait 
thiough which shoittenn credits becaine avail- 
able to agiicultuie in 1028, and longteiin 
(I edits 111 Junuuiv, 1020 

FihiiLRii'S The quantity and vnhie of the 
Bntisli fish catch foi 1927 and 1928 aie given 
111 the iieeonipunying table 


BRITISH FI.SIT CATCH, J927 AND 1928 


England and Wales 
Srotlaiid 

G B (excluding ehellRbli) 


Engliiid and Wales 
Scotland 

0 B (excluding aheUhab) 
Value of ahellfish 


1927 1928 • 

Tonx Tfitt’i 

654,301 672,407 

345,996 310,189 


1,000,297 1,002,596 


£ i. 

12.769 516 13,2 19,338 
4, 169,068 4,657,720 

17,ri9 4R5 17,897,0.58 
52 1,854 527,267 


■ ProviRional hgurpb 


Mining and MANUKArTURiNO Tlio coal iiidus- 
trv ]>luiiged deeper into its long standing de- 
piession in 1928, whiih was the worst year on 
leeoid, with the exception of 1920 The total 
output amounted to 237,800.01)0 tons, or 5 per 
cent less than in 1927, while cxpoits were 50,- 
0.'35,000 tons, showing a decrease of 2 per cent 
in quantity and of 16 per cent in value, us eom- 
paied with the picvious vear The number of 
miners employed deci eased by 70,000 to loss 
than 900,000 during the year Immediately aftei 
the World War, 1,300,000 miiieis, or oiic-fittcenth 
of the wot king population, weie emjiloyed in the 
coal industry Some slight improvement was le- 
coidcd in 1920. 

Effoits to leurganize the industry on a profit- 
able basis and to stabilize production and ship- 
meats th rough ichtriction of the uunilier of 
mines operating weie leflccted in numerous 
financial mergcis in 1028 One company aeiiuned 
contiol of between 80 and 86 per cent of the 
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country’s anthracite output and a number of 
large units were established m the bituminous 
industry Marketing agreements in some of the 
coal-prnducing regions involved lestriction of 
output, price filing, and the subsidi/ang of ex- 
ports The out]mt8 of the puneipal mining and 
iiiaiinfactuiing industries in 192((, 1927, and 
1U28, aic shown in the accompany mg table 


BRITISH MINE AND FACTORY PRODUCTION, 
1026-28 


Product 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Coal 1000 lone tons 

126,279 

251,232 

237,768 

Iron oie 

do 

4,096 

11,212 

6,610 

Salt 

. . do 

1,722 

1,983 

China clav, etc 

. . do 

1,058 

1,124 


Oil shale 

do 

1,960 

1,960 


Limestone 

. do 

11,077 

14,443 


Sandstone 

do 

3,124 

8.288 


Slate 

do . 

300 

298 


Igneous stone 

do 

8,692 

8,893 


Pig iron 

do . 

2,458 

7,293 

6,611 

Steol ingots and castings 


do 

3,596 

9,097 

8,525 

Cotton deliveries to stunnurs " 



1000 bales 

3,082 

3,010 

2,904 


Bootb and bhooii 1000 pairs 114,601 114,900 115.000 
Spirits, alcoholic 

. 1000 proof gals 

Boor 1000 ban elh 

Shipbuilding, vessels launched 
. 1000 gross tons 

"Years ended July 31 


34,763 35,754 37,665 

26.760 25,100 25,360 


640 1,226 1,446 


Tlic iron and steel industiy was less depressed 
thun the coal industiy in 1928, but pioduction of 
pig lion fell considoi ably below the level of the 
pieMoiis year The machineiy induhtiies made 
noticeable jnogiess, the electheal-ajipaiatiis in- 
dustry was slightly less active than in 1927, and 
the aiitoinotnu industries were only lairly well 
employed The laigest tonnage since 1921, aggre- 
gating ] ,444,000 gross tons, was launched by the 
shipyards, but oideis declined steadily toward 
the end of the yeui Conditions in the cotton-. 


mg, the building tiades and the railway seivicc, 
m which wages were reduced, wage lates changed 
but slightly in 1928 The collapse of sjieculation 
in 1929, removed many of the difiiculties in the 
way of a trade levival, money, in paiticular, 
becoming muih cheaper At the end ot the yeai, 
trade and industry wcie nevertheless rojinrted in 
a hesitant condition, with the uiiempluyinent 
situation still acute and with the prospect of 
higher taxation 

COMMKRCK While domestic expoits in 1928 in- 
ci eased 2 })ei cent to £72.1,427, 45.5, as eonipaied 
with £709,081, 20:1 in 1927, reexports of foreign 
and colonial produce declined in a similai ratio 
to £1 20,3.52,49 1 fiom the 1027 total of £122,- 
9.52,839 Total cxpoits were valued at £843,779,- 
940 in 1928 and £832,034,102 in 1927, aceoidiug 
to provisional hguies Among the domestic ex- 
ports, coal, cotton goods, nnn and steel, and tin 
showed declines but weie nioic than offset by in- 
ci eases in cX})Oits of niaehinci>, chemicals, ships, 
leather, and layon and wool textiles There was 
a drop in the reexports of raw cotton and crude 
iiibbei, but theie weie inci eases in reexports of 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods 

Imports in 1928 weie valued at £1,190,940,354, 
as compared with £1,218,341,150 iii 1927, or a 
decline ot 1 8 pc‘r cent linpuits of giaiii aiicl hour, 
wood and timber, law lubbcr, non and steel, 
automotive vehicles, and rubber tires suffered 
the heaviest deci eases and there was also a 
falling off in thc» demand tor foiiugn coal, non, 
and steel The unfavorable tiade balance of £353,- 
100,408 ($1,718,000,000) was smaller than m 
any year since 1924 3'he values of imports and 
exports (excluding tlio bullion, specie, and 
foreign meichandise tiansslnpped under bond) 
tor the yeaiB 1920, 1927, and 1928 aic given in 
the accompanying table 

Board of Tiado hguies foi 1929 showed an in- 
crease of £20,000,000 in total inipoi ts, an increase 


UNITED KINGDOM FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 


1926 

1927 

1928 " 


Import* 


1,241,361,277 

1,218.341,150 

1,196,940,354 


Domostie 

Export* 

£ 

653,046.909 

709,081,263 

723,427.465 


Reexport* 


125,494,968 

122,952,839 

120,352,491 


" Piovisioiinl figures 
woolen-, and Inien-tc'xtilo indusliies w'cre un- 
favoiablc, hut luvoii pioduction was much laigei 
than 111 the jnevious veai and exports increased 
to a total of about $50,000,000 The chemical iii- 
diistrv eN]>ciieiiccd a better year Steel picKluc- 
tion 111 tlie cahuidai year 1929 leaclu'd a post- 
wai ])eak of 9,6.)4,700 tons, the highest output 
since 1917 

In geneial, industrial profits in Great Britain 
fell off dm mg tlie fiscal year 1928-29, us com- 
paied wltli the previous year, accoidiiig to a 
suivey in.ide bv tlu* Times Trade and Enqincet- 
%nq HuppJimtuI, London Of 122 fiims distributed 
among 13 iniun industries, those m 10 industries 
showed a low’er ratio of profits to capital, three 
indiistiics showed a higher lutio The actual 
prolits weie generally above the low levels 
le.iched alter the 1920 coal strike, dividends 
evideiiec'd a dovvuwaid trend In 1929 industrial 
and tiade conditions improved tow'ard the end 
of the yeai Exports weie higher and the number 
nt micraplo;(ed sbowod a deciease from 1,520,- 
730 on Dee 30, 1928, to 1,510,200 on Dec 30, 
1929 (see Unemployment). Outside of coal min- 


Total 

Export* 

£ 

778, .54 1,877 
832,034,102 
843,779,946 


of £0,000,000 in exports of Bntish goods, and a 
decrease of £10,500,000 in leexpoits The lespec- 
tivc figures were Impoits, £1,221 ,.59 1,000 Brit- 
ish exports, £729,555,000. leexports £109,742,- 
000 Expoits of manufactured niticles declined 
by £5 000,000, while exports of coal iiici eased 
bv £9,500,000 The Board of Trade estimated the 
credit balanre for both visible and invisible trade 
111 1920 at £151 000,000. as compuied with £152,- 
000,000 in 1028, £114.000 000 in 1927, and an 
adverse b.ilanec of £7,000,000 in 1920 Invisible 
expoits in 1929 weie calculated at £517,000,000, 
as compared with £510 000,000 iii 1928, and the 
net national shipping mconic nt £130,000,000, 
income fioin oveisen investment at £28.5,000,000, 
net govcinment icccipts from oveiscas at £22,- 
000,000, and mcoiiie fioiii nthei soiiices at £05,- 
150,000. 

In 1929 the United States continued as the chief 
Bouiee of BiitibU iinjants, supplying 15 8 pei cent 
of the total Aigeiitiiia and British India, the two 
souiees next in importunee, supplied 0 4 per 
cent and 5 4 per cent, respectively Impoits fiuin 
the United States showed a slight falling off fiom 
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the previous year, due to smaller imports of 
wheat and dour and tiie elimination of coal im- 
ports. 

The principal countries which supplied Great 
Britain^s import requirements, with tlie values 
of the goods supplied, are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Other countries taking substantial allotments 
of the United Kingdom’s exports in 1928 were. 
New Zealand, £19,297,000, Italy, £14,354,000; 
Denmark, £9,763,000, Sweden, £9,716,000, Swit- 
zerland, £7,923,000; Norway, £7,939,000, Po- 
land. £5,253,000, Japan, £14,539,000, Straits 
Settlement, £11,400,000; China, £16,718,000, 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF IKPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINODOM 


Country of orxgin 

Yaluo 

Por 

eont 

of 

Value 

Per 

cent 

of 

Value 

Per 

cent 

of 

United States 

. . £228,890,791 

total 
18 4 

£200,186,000 

76,496,000 

total 

16 4 

£188,660,000 

total 
15 8 

Argentina 

67,506,081 

5 4 

6.3 

76,785,000 

64 

British India .... 

67,638,068 

46 

65,840,000 

54 

64,491,000 

54 

Germany 

. . 72,609,966 

59 

59,916,000 

49 

63,731,000 

6 J 

Prance . . . . 

. . . .69,176,636 

48 

63,486,000 

52 

60,643,000 

5 1 

Canada 

. . . 64,048,440 

52 

66,152,000 

45 

67,110,000 

48 

Australia 

.... 61,030,461 

49 

52,740,000 

43 

54,469,000 

46 

Denmark 

47,954,043 

3 9 

49,973,000 

4 11 

53,056,000 

44 

New Zealand 

. . .. 46,813,322 

3 8 

46,549,000 

8 8 

47,316,000 

39 

Irish Free State . 

40,865,657 

8 3 

43,247,000 

3 6 

45,144,000 

3 7 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

. . 44,853,301 

3 6 

46,524,000 

38 

43,38.5,000 

3 6 

60,299,477 

41 

44,506,000 

8 7 

42,915,000 

8 5 

Egypt . . . 

. . . 25,100,537 

20 

28,681,000 

19 

26,279,000 

2 2 

South Africa 

18,907,958 

15 

21,418,184 

1 8 

24,151,000 

20 

Sweden 

. . . 24,130,217 

1 7 

25,259,000 

2 1 

22,045,000 

1 8 

Rusbia 

1 9 

21,052,000 

1 7 

21,548,000 

1 7 


"Provisional ilgares 


Of total imports into the ITnited Kingdom, 30 4 
jier rent came from other parts of the British 
Empiie in 1928, 30 1 per cent in 1927, .30 3 per 
cent in 1926, and 32 5 jier cent in 1925 As 
shown in the accompanying table, the import 
value of articles falling in the classihcationa of 
food and drink, raw materials, and manufactured 
articles, showed aggregate declines in 1928, as 
comjiared with the previous year, while im- 
ports of animals not for food and of parcel-post 
ai tides increased in value. Domestic exports of 
food, drink, and tobacco, manufactured articles, 
animals nut for food, and parcel-post goods 
showed varying increases in value over the previ- 
ous yeai , while the export value of raw materials 
declined, as shown 


IIong-Kong, £5,476,000, Ceylon, £5,971,000, Bia- 
zil, £16,031.000, Chile, £.5,129,000, Egypt, ill,- 
186,000, Nigeria, £8,943,000, and the Gold 
Coast, £4,677,000 The exports and imports of 
gold were unusually heavy in 1928, the exports 
moie than doubling from £29,060,010 in 1927 
to £60,523,701 in 1028, while the imports in- 
creased from £32,404,512 m 1927 to £47,808,055 
in 1928 Silver imports and exports also in- 
creased, imports totaling £10,200,223, as com- 
pared with £7,173,051 in 1927 and exports, 
£9,188,769, as compared with £7,145,677 in 1927 
In 1029 imports from the United States totaled 
£847,979,856 and exports to that country 
amounted to $329,766,636,000 

Finance For the fiscal year ending Mar 31, 


0 I. P VALUE OP IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM BY CLASSES 


eZoee 

Food, dnnk, and tobacco ... ... 

Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured . . 
Articles whoUy or mainly manufactured 

Animals, not for food 

Parcel-post (nondntiable) articles 

1926 

£529,788,541 

392,188,456 

314,682,805 

2,164,784 

2,562,191 

1927 

£538,527,000 

861.740.000 

322.418.000 

2.653.000 

3.009.000 

1028 * 

£531,918,000 

334.820.000 

318.016.000 

3.065.000 

9.127.000 

• Provisional figures. 




F. 0 B VALUES OF DOMESTIC 

EXPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM 


Olaaa 

Food, drink, and tobacco 

Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

Animals, not for fond . 

Parcel-post shipments 

1926 

£ 50,467,811 
47,162,351 
539,340,985 
1,716,720 
14,369,592 

1927 

£ 52,279,000 

76.362.000 
569,914,000 

1,898,000 

14.689.000 

1928 

£ 54,272,000 

70.169.000 
578,629,000 

1,995,000 

18.363.000 


« Provisional figures. 


The British Empire absorbed about 45 per 
cent of the exports of the United Kingdom in 
1928 and the United States, about 6 per cent of 
the total The exports were distributed by grand 
divisions as follows Europe, 30 per cent, Asia, 
23 5 per cent. North America, 14 per cent, 
Oceania, 12 per cent, Africa, 12 per cent, and 
South America, 8 5 per eent Countries taking the 
bulk of the domestic exports of the United King- 
dom in 1926, 1927, and 1928 are indicated in the 
accompanying table. 


1929, total government revenues amounted to 
£836,435,000 ($4,070,511,000) and total expen- 
ditures to £818,041,000 ($3,980,966,000), leav- 
ing a surplus of £18,394,000, as against a surplus 
of £14,239,000 in the preceding year. The oi di- 
nary receipts of £758,104,000 were larger than 
the budget estimates, chiefly because of unex- 
jiectedly large estate duties, and larger returns 
from income and stamp taxes and from special 
receipts. The 1928-29 budget created a new fund 
through a customs duty of $0.08 a gallon on 
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PBINOIPAL DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM GOODS 


1028 1027 1028 • 


Country of dootination 

Vahu 

Por 

cent 

of 

Foltfe 

Per 

eenC 

of 

Foiue 

Per 

eent 

of 

British India 

. £81,756.046 

total 

12.5 

£85,045,000 

total 

12 0 

£88,921,000 

total 

116 

Austraba 

61,831,260 

94 

61,179,000 

86 

66,699,000 

76 

United States 

49,116,767 

76 

45,487,000 

6.3 

46,624,000 

64 

Germany . . 

26,861,802 

40 

41,870,000 

5.9 

40,960,000 

67 

Irish Free State 

84,767,887 

53 

86,200,000 

29,260.000 

61 

36,186,000 

5 0 

Canada 

26,374,171 

4.0 

41 

84,268,000 

47 

Union of South Africa 

32,163,684 

49 

30,312,000 

43 

81.471,000 

4 3 

Argentina 

28,074,409 

3 5 

26,002,000 

SB 

31,218,000 

43 

France . . ... 

20,884,170 

3 1 

28.684,000 

3 8 

25,169,000 

86 

The Netherlands 

17,933,830 

2 8 

21,220.000 

30 

21,801,000 

3 0 


■Provisional flifures 


^snline for facilitaimf; local taxation reform 
Of the total expenditures, the ordinary ox- 
pendituies of 1682,201,000, or £739,710,000 in- 
cluding the sinking fund, exceeded the budget 
estimates. As other costs of the national debt 
were greater by £7,491,000 than anticipated, 
only £.'»7,rj00,000 was applied to the sinking fund 
instead of the £05,000,000 contemiilated in the 
estimates Thus, although total expenditures 
weie £2,154,000 under the estimates, the ap- 
parent impro\eiiient was due to the reduction in 
sinking-fund jiaymeiits. The items making up 
the total of ordinary receipts and expenditures 
in 1027-28, 1928-29, and 1929-30 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


UNITED KINGDOM ORDINARY BUDGET ESTl 
MATES FOR 1929-30, COMPARED WITH 
RETURNS FOR 1927-28 AND 192H-29 

[In thouaanda of pound* Hterhng 1 


Item 

RKCKieTS 

rustomh 

Excise 

Estate duties 
Income and super tax 
All other taxes 
Posts, telegraphs, and tde- 
phones (gross) 

Interest and pas ments from 
sundry loans 

Receipts fiom civil depart 
ments, etc 
All other 

Total 

KXPKNDITURBS 
Debt servite 
National defense 
Road fund 

Pavmenta to local taxation 
accounts 
Education 
Health, labor, and insur- 
ance 

Other fli»- 1-*-"""*"' «nrv- 
ices 'i I ' I ' 

Posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones (gross) 

All other 

Total 


aetitiu’ 


budget 

eotmate 

111,620 

180,200 

77,310 

311,183 

54,108 

118,072 

184,000 

80,570 

298,770 

36,820 

126,000 

131,950 

81,000 

207,500 

38,200 

68,000 

8,100 

8,990 

23,962 

28,111 

30,550 

69 708 
2,748 

(») 

57,755 

(») 

30,750 

812,824 

758,104 

753,940 

378,816 

117,440 

19,666 

860,000 

113,470 

355,000 

112,610 

15,369 

53,2581 

14,200 

15,000 

72,867 

-234,130 

234,894 

115,435] 



56,800 

8,984 

8,910 

24,460 

838,586 

739,710 

741,964 


« Preliminary 

^ Not available, included under All other 


Some changes in accounting methods will be 
noticed in the table Prior to 1928-29, the finan- 
cial accounts included the gross receipts and 
expenditures for posts, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, as well as the revenue from motor-vehicle 
duties and the expenditure of that revenue on 
the load fund. After tliat year, tlie budget ac- 
counts showed only the net receipts for posts, 
tel^raphs, and telephones and only the ex- 


chequer share of motor-vehicle duties, the road 
fund having been deducted. The debt service after 
1023 included contributions to the new sinking 
fund 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston Church- 
hill's budget for 1929-30, made public in the 
spring of 1929, was noteworthy principally for 
its abolition of the duty on tea, which produced 
about £6,000,000 levenue annually The tea tax 
had been one of the stand-bys of Britisli taxa- 
tion since the days of Queen Elizabeth It was 
also announced that the Government would pro- 
ceed to relieve agiiculture from taxation im- 
mediately, instead of waiting for the general ap- 
])lication of its derating plan in October Taxes 
on betting were repealed, but license duties were 
imposed on bookmakers and on their oflice tele- 
phones, and a duty on totalizator bets The rail- 
way passenger duty was withdrawn and an in- 
ctease of manufacturers* duties was imposed to 
counterbalance the derating of breweries and 
tobacco factories An extra grant of 15 per cent 
was provided for roads and bridges if half the 
workers employed on such jirojects came from 
depressed areas There was also a reduction of 
the tax on lieaviei iiiotor-cTcles and trucks 

A surplus of £11,980,000 was estimated for 
1929-30 in the Churchill budget, but new obliga- 
tions incurred by the Labor government follow- 
ing its advent to power in June were so extensive 
that at the end of the third quarter of the fiscal 
year (Dec 21, 1929), it was estimated there 
would be a deficit of about £35,000,000 On the 
same date, the revenues had fallen £19,942,- 
947 below, and expenditures had increased £17,- 
109,002 above, estimates The financial commit 
ments for 1929 and 1930 involved in new legis- 
lation passed under the auspices of the Labor 
party included Unemployment Insurance Act 
(1929, £3.500,000, 19.10, £3,.500,000) , Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill, no 2, 1929, £3,750,000, 
1930, 18,500,000); Widows’, Orphans’, and Old- 
age Contributory Pensions Bill (1929, £40,000, 
1930, £5,300,000) , for the development of agri- 
cultuie, 11 r ' ,1 , al capital grant of £500,- 

000 to 'I..' I). I Fund (1929, £40,000, 

1930, £750,000), Housing Act (1929, £13,000, 
1930, £100,000), and Civil-servdce Bonus (1929, 
£800,000) The total of these comiiiitments was 
placed at £8,243,000 foi 1929 and £18,967,000 for 
1930 

On Mai 31, 1928, the total debt of the Brit- 
ish Goveninient amounted to £7,630,973,000 
($37,136,130,000). while the unpaid loans ex- 
tended by it to the Allied Powers, the domin- 
ions, colonies, and other sources totaled £2,133,- 
600,000 The debt amounted to $813 per capita 
and was three times as large as that of France, 
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the European country carrying the next heaviest 
debt Besides unpaid loans, the Government held 
Sue 7 < Canal shares and other assets to the value 
of £132,036,000 The foreign debt consisted mainly 
of that to the United States, which was reduced 
from $4,479,847,000 on Mar 31, 1929, to $4,426,- 
000,000 on Dee 16, 1929 On the latter date, the 
total of payments to the United States since the 
funding of the British debt amounted to $1,124,- 
070,000, of which $174,000,000 was for repay- 
ment of principal In the fiscal year 1928-29, the 
total debt was i educed by about £103,000,000 
The floating debt, consisting of treasury bills and 
ways and means advances, was reduced fiom 
£1,272,600,000 on Mar 31, 1921, to £737,345,000 
on Mar .31, 1920 

New cajiital raised in the United Kingdom by 
public issue in 1928, » ’ ■' ’ g issues 

and direct borrowing ^ ■ ■* for na- 

tional pui poses, amounted to £362 519,000, the 
highest total for any year after 1920 In 1920 
there was a sharp decline in new capital raised 
About 00 pel lent of the 1928 total was for 
domestic ])ui poses, 24 per cent was for other 
pails of the British Empire, and 16 per cent was 
foi foicign issues The war-time tieas- 

ury-note issue was .i ‘I’s 1 i- I'lJa with the 
note issue of the B ■ « < . I ■ “Ian and the total 
note issue of the country was again centied in 
the bank, the fiduciary limit under noimal con- 
ditions being fived at £260,000,000 

London’s position as an international financial 
centre was seveiely tried in 1929, due to the 
steadv flow of funds to New York dining the 
first half of the year, the temporary advances 
leqiiiied by Germany, and withdiaival by France 
of a substantial pait of the laige balances main- 
tained HI London ’ activity 

reached its climax in V • ' ■ sd Europe 
during the year and was an appreciable element 
m the strain In January, the Bunk of England 
was forced to increase its rate fiom 4% to 6% 
pel cent to pieicnt the further outflow of gold 
This replenished the gold supply by neaily £14,- 
000,000, but, by tlie end of May, the outflow of 
gold coninienced again, Hil'inp” flu* bank's gold 
stock to £132,000,000 in Npfci 'n" On Septem- 
ber 26, the bank late was again raised, this time 
to 014 pel cent, the highest in eight years Gold 
1 ccomnieiiced its inwaid flow and, on No\ ember 
21, the rate was reduced to 6% pei cent Foieign 
loans floated m Great Britain in 1929 totaled 
$541,468,1.63, as compared with .$768,300,000 in 
1928 'J’he 1929 figure w’us only $130,000,000 
short of the total foieign loans issued in the 
United States 

SnipPiNc. On June 30, 1928, the Biitish mer- 
chant nmiine consisted of 8204 vessels of 19,- 
876,000 gloss tons, of which 19,764,000 gross tons 
lepiesentcd vessels moved by steam or other 
]»ower The nuinbei of vessels in the foreign 
tiade enteiing British ports in 1928 totaled 83,- 
732 of !)0,442,000 net registered tons, while 
vessels clearing numbered 84,421 of 91,297,000 
net legislercd tons British shipping generally 
found the demand for tonnage poor in 1928, al- 
though it iinproied towaid the end of the year 
For sfatistics concerning the vessels launched 
duiing the year in (heat Britain, see Stttp- 
BUii,Di]vu and Shipping 

Railways The depression in the coal trade 
and ill tlie heavy industries and :n -.-la'i / motor 
competition in both passenger ai.i ■n/iu busi- 
ness resulted in an unsatisfactory year for the 


Biitish railways in 1928. Railway freight ton- 
nage and receipts were much smaller than in the 
previous year and the receipts from passenger 
traffic decreased by 2 per cent The four pri- 
vately owmed systems into which the railways are 
divided all together failed by $44,115,640 to earn 
the ‘^standard revenues” during the year, which 
was the first in which the standard schedule of 
fares and charges determined in the Railway Act 
of 1921 became opeiative There was a $9,000,- 
000 decrease in net income for the year, while 
gross receipts fell by $32,000,000 Statistics of 
the lailways for Gieat Britain only in 1926, 
1927, and 1928 are shown in the accompanying 
table The total investment in roads of the four 
companies at the end of 1928 amounted to $3,801,- 
023,458, as against .$3,787,.634,391 at the close 
of 1927 The total investment in all railway 
facilities and equipment was $4,623,507,570, as 
against a 1927 investment of $4,609,478,249. 
and the respe(‘tive figures for the total capital 
investment in all laiTway services wcie $5, 4.6.6,- 
727.200 and $4,437,603,300 


STATISTICS OP RAILWAYS (GREAT BRITAIN 
ONLY) 


Item 


1926 

1Q27 

1928 

Length of line 

miles 

20,308 

20,400 

20,387 

Length of track 

do 

62,332 

52,459 

52,567 

Locomotives 

number 

24,046 

24,013 

23,686 

PaRienger cars 

do 

61,210 

51,465 

51,080 

Freight cari . 

do 

720,860 

718,249 

706,052 

PaRsenger train milpR 




thousands 

233,030 

288,859 


Freight train-mileR 

do 

112,894 

144,135 

139,639 

J'asRengcrs carried 






millionR 

1,541 

1,050 

1,667 

Freight carried • 





1000 long tons 

216 607 

325,401 

300,120 

Ton-milcH * 

millions 

14,042 

1R,H47 

17,713 

Gross receintfl *• 

ilOOO 

171,862 

200,840 

104,000 

Passenger service do 

HI,! 21 

80,526 

88,000 

Freight service 

do 

86,044 

109,67 1 

103,300 

Gross receipts, « oquivalenf 





$1000 

834,893 

976,326 

944,101 


* ExclndinK hvostork 

* Standard frnuRO onh 

‘■Tnplndinp miscclIanoouR rerpipts not sTiown sepa 
rately 

Tlie London, Midland, & Scottish Railway 
failed by £4,060,022 to earn the fixed standard 
earning* in 1928, the London & Northensterii, 
bv £3,.609,974; the Great Western, by £1.2.64,- 
990, and the Southern, bv £237,007 An adiiist- 
ment of the tariff schedules in an attempt to 
produce the standaid revenues foi each of the 
four companies w^as iindei taken bv the Railway 
Rates Trilniual in 1929 A further decrease of 
about £1,7.60,000 in passenger-traffic levenue oc- 
curred in 1929, according to the London Ttmen 
The railways w'ere carrying more passengers than 
ever befoie, but the wide extension of cheap- 
ticket facilities intended to arrest the loss of 
lassengers had resulted in decreasing revenues 
lom this source 

During 1928 there were 460 people killed and 
24,324 iniured in railway accidents in Great 
Britain On Sept 22, 1929, the Southern Rail- 
way, which possessed ’ ' ' 'rifled mile- 
age of any of the t i began to 

operate all its electric trains on the third-rail 
direct-current system Railway improvements 
costing alKiiit £20,000,0(10 were proiected in 
1929 The underground group in London planned 
to extend the Piccadilly line northward from 
Finsbury Park to Gockfosters, and the District 
Railway westward from Hammersmith to North- 
fields The doubling and quadrupling of tracks, 
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electrifications of ceitain sections, improvement 
of stations and of goods accommodation, and 
the conversion of old rolling stock were planned 
by other railways. The undci ground gioup ex- 
pected to spend £13,000,000 on its extensions and 
inipiovements requiring thiee years for comple- 
tion. 

Other Communications In 1928 the govern- 
ment-owned telegraph and telephone systems 
had 303,000 and 7,278,000 miles of wire, respec- 
tively Cross receipts of the postal service were 
£42,998,000, of the telegraphs, £5.011,000, and 
of the telephone system, £18,875,000. In 1028 
civil an planes fiew 1,011,000 miles, carrying 27,- 
650 passengers and 771 tons of goods and mail. 
Regular air seivicc fiom England to India was 
established early in 1929, and in September, 
1020, a night-and-day an -taxi service was es- 
tablished in London, to piovide immediate service 
to all parts of Euiopc 

riaiis for state contributions toward exten- 
sive ro<id-eonsti uctinn projects as an aid to the 
solution of the unemployment pioblem were 
formulated by the Luboi government during 
1920 and by the end of the 3 ear 30 of the county 
boioughs in the industiial north and others in 
vaiious jiiiits of the countiy had submitted iive- 
3 'eai construction ])rogiammea, to cost about 
$109,496,000. Ill Older to obtain the state sul>- 
sidy, prcfeience in eniplo 3 'nicnt upon roads must 
be given to luatiied men lesident in the county 
A iiumbei of the piogrunimes weie appioved and 
weie to be commenced at an eaily date 

Army and Navi The militaiy system of the 
Uiiiii'd Kingdom piovidcs foi a regulai and ter- 
iitoiial arm3 and a leseive Tioops in the aimy 
seivc both at home and abioad Teiiituiial tioops 
hcive 0UI3 at home in peace times The legular 
aimy in *1929-30 totaled 200,055, of whom 59,- 
987 wcic 111 India The stieiigth of the tcnitorial 
army on Dec 1, 1928, was 140,200 (8ee Mili- 
tary Proorlss ) The a('cunipan3ing tabic fioui 
the Slatcsman's 1 car Book tor 1929 shows the 
nnnibei of classes of the inoie im])oitant units 
of the Jlntish fleet, 1 , ships and ves- 

sels of the dominion . Nv.vi. Progress 


Olann Completed by end of 



192b 

1927 

1928 

llattlL*8lii])B mid buttle Criiisera 

22 

20 

20 

Crui&crs 

40 

.oo 

50 

Airtraft rnrnois and tonders 

7 

7 

7 

Flotilla Ipuders and dPHtnnerb 

174 

174 

157 

Submai ines 

SO 

56 

51 


(h)VERNMENT (Icorgc V, 1)01 n Jiinc 3, 1865, 
was the reigning iiionaich during 1929 Tie suc*- 
eeeded his fathei, Edwaid \II, on May 0, 1910, 
The cabinet dining the fiist part of 1929 was as 
follows Prime Minister, Treasurj', and Leader 
of the House of Coiumons, Stanley Baldwin, 
Foreign Aflfaiis, Sii .1 Austen Ghamliei lam , 
Piivv Heal and Leader of the House of Lords, 
Maiquis of Salisbury, President of the Council, 
Earl of Balfoui , Chancellor, Loid Hailsham, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston S Chui ch- 
ill, Home AfTaiis, Sii William Jovnson-nickH , 
Colonics and Domiiiioiis, Ix‘opoId C. M S Amery, 
Wai, Sii L WoTihiii«M"i' Pi. I ll- India, Vis- 
count Peel, All, Sii Samuel llonre, Admiralty, 
W. C Biidgemaii, President of the Board of 
Tiade, Sir Philip Cunlifle-Lister, Plealth, Ai- 
thiir N Chamberlain; Agricultuie and Fisheries, 
Lioiit-Col. Walter E. CJumness, Secietary for 


Scotland, Sir John Qilmour, Education, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Labor, Sir Arthur Ramsay- 
Steel-Maitland ; Chancellor of Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Lord Cushendun; First Commissioner of 
Works, Marquis of Londonderry, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Sir Thomas W. II. Inskip , Pensions, George 
C Tyron ; Transport, Wilfrid W Ashley ; Solici- 
tor General, Sir Fiank Boyd-Merriman ; Post- 
master General, Sir William Mitchell-Thoinson , 
Lord Advocate, William Watson, Solicitor Gen- 
eral for Scotland, A M. MacRobert. For changes 
m the cabinet, see below, under History The 
composition of Parliament following the general 
election of May 30, 1929, was as follows Labor, 
288, Conservatives, 260, Liberals, 59; Independ- 
ents, 8. 

History 

The advent of the Labor government to power 
on June 5 following its great gains in the gen- 
eral election of May 30, was perhaps the out- 
standing even in a year which contributed an 
unusual number of significant developments to 
the chronicle of British history. The formation 
of the second Labor cabinet by Premier Ram- 
say MacDonald was followed by a drastic re- 
orientation of foreign policy, which bore fruit in 
at least a temporary abandonment of Anglo- 
American naval rivaliy, the calling of the five- 
power conference for the reduction of naval 
armaments in London for Jan 21, 1930, the 
offer of virtual independence to Egypt and Iraq, 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, and a new and unexpectedly film 
stand with regard to Great Britain’s participa- 
tion in the settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem, and increased coopciniion in the work of 
the League of Nations 

At home, the new governinent extended social 
w'clfare legislation, such as old -age and iinem- 
pluyniciit iiisuiance, in a manner which threat- 
ened a budget deficit and an increase in taxa- 
tion (see under Finance above), attacked the 
uncuiploynient jiroblcni appaiently without gicat 
success, and seeuiisl the jiassage of a new law 
intended to revive the sadly depressed coal in- 
dustry The 3^ear also was maiked by the recov- 
ery of King George fiom his sciious illness of 
the previous winter, by the development of a 
seiioiis thieat of levoliition in India, the quies- 
cence of the Pia.ver Book dispute which in 1928 
seemed to thieaten the disestabliahmcnt of the 
Church of England, and by fiiither movements 
toward unity among the religious bodies Indus- 
trial conditions in gencial showed improvement, 
except for several important industiics There 
was marked progiess tow aid conservation of 
Biitain’s natuial beauties On the whole, the yoai 
ended with the nation in a uiiidi more optimistic 
fiaine of mind than at its opening. 

Domestic Politics The outcome of the gen- 
eral election of 1929 was accurately forecast 
by the results of nioie than 50 by -elections held 
in the interval between the Labor party’s ac- 
cessions to office in 1924 and 1920, thiough 
which the party nioic than doubled its lepie- 
sentation in Parliament The failure to solve 
the unemployment pioblem, the continuance of 
the depiession in the coal and other important 
industries, and the growing naval rivalry with 
the United States all contributed to bring about 
the overthrow of the Conservative government, 
which had held an unusually long tenure of of- 
fice — since November, 1924 The Conservatives 
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campaigned on their record for Bocial legislation, 
appealing to the country to repudiate the Labor 
party’s social intic programme They proposed 
measures for the relief of industries from local 
taxation, for the “safeguai ding” of certain im- 
portant industries, and for the reform of local 
government 

The Labor piogramme, while indorsing the 
Libeial ]}iui> 08 al of free trade, declared this was 
insufficient It promised to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem by establishing the 48-hour week 
thiouglioiit industry, enforcing international 
labor standards, laising the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 15 years, and the creation of a super- 
annuation scheme for aged miners Unemploy- 
ment lelief and the lepeal oi amendment of the 
Trades-disputcs Act also were included in the 
Labor platform Labor attacked the Conservative 
government in the foieign field for The rupture 
with Russia, the failure to evacuate the Rhine- 
land, the breakdown of the Geneva Conference 
on Naval Disarmament in August, 1927, the 
Anglo French Naval Agreement in Julv, 1928, 
and the increasingly difficult relations with the 
United States 

Tiabor, in an important declaration of foieign 
policy, announced tliat it stood for the complete 
renunciation of the light of private war and 
and private blockade, the full acceptaiue of the 
new doctrine of the fieedom of the seas under 
international legulation, for cooperation in the 
League of Nation’s sanctions against a state 
whiih resorts to war in bleach of its covenants, 
and for the de\ elopineiit and codification of iiiter- 
iiational law on the assumption that piivute war 
and piivatc blockade arc intoi national ciimes 

The voting of May .30 resulted, in i ound num- 
bers, as follows Conservatives, 8,506,000, I^bor, 
8,202,000, Libeials, 5,178,000, Independents, 
2.'i1,000, Communists, 50,614 Laboi made gams 
which exceeded the hopes of its most optimistic 
sujipoiteis, securing 288 of the 615 seats in the 
House of Cnuinioiis, as against 260 scats by Con- 
BiMvatives, .'iO by Liberals, and 8 by Independ- 
ents Premier Stanlev Baldwin resigned on June 
4 and on the following day the King called J 
Ramsay MacDonald to foim a new cabinet The 
iu‘w ministry was announced on June 7 as fol- 
lows Pi line ^Iinister and First Lord of the 
Tieasmy, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Chan- 
celloi. Lord Justice Sankey, Lord President of 
the Council, Lord Pariiioor, Loid Privy Seal 
and Deputy T^eadei of the House of Commons, 
J H Thomas, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affaiis, Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State 
for Home AlTaira, J R Clyncs, Sccietarv of 
State for the Colonies and Dominions, Sidney 
Webb (Lord Passfield), Secretaiy of State for 
War, Tom Shaw, Secietary of State for India, 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State for 
An, Lord Thomson, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Albert V Alexander, President of the Board of 
Tiade, William Graham, President of the Board 
of Education, Sii C. P Trevelyan, Minister of 
Health, Aitluir Giecnwood, Munster of Agri- 
culture and Fiblicnes, Noel Buxton; Minister of 
Labor, Miss Margaret Bonfield, First Commis- 
sioner of Works, George Lansbury, Secretary 
for Scotland, William Adamson, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir Oswald Mosley. On 
August 22, the post of Minister of Transport, 
occupied Heibert Morrison, was raised to cab- 
inet rank. 


As in 1924, Labor entered office without the 
votes required to carry through its programme 
unaided. Lacking 20 votes of a majority, the 
Labor government was forced to depend on Lib- 
eral support Lloyd George, the Liberal leader, 
announced following the election that he re- 
garded the Liberals as holding the fate of the 
new government in their hands Liberal support 
would be forthcoming for progressive meas- 
ures in foreign jxilicy and for a resolute at- 
tack upon the unemployment problem, he said, 
but would be withdrawn if the Labor party 
attempted to put its Socialistic doctrines into 
practice On Noiemlier 28, the Conservative and 
Liberal Icadcis combined against the ruling 
party on the new dole bill and only the absence 
of a large number of their followeis from the 
House ot Commons prevented the defeat of the 
I^bor government On a number of other ques- 
tions during the year, T^ibor maintained itself 
only by narrow maigins 

As was generally expected, the Conservative 
policy of protection was discarded and a leturn 
to free tiade decreed by the new gov eminent 
Premier MacDonald announced iii Ins address, at 
the ofvening of Parliament .July 3, that the exist- 
ing safeguarding duties would not be renewed 
when they expired and that they might be re- 
pealed at an earlier date On a vote taken July 
9, tliu Conservative proposal for free trade within 
the Empire and for a tariff on foreign goods was 
rejected by the combined I^aborites and Liberals 
by a vote of 340 to 220 

Parliament adjourned .Inly 26 without any 
serious attempt on the part of Conservatives or 
Libeials to embaiiass tlie new government, but 
wuth evideiieoH of lestivciicss among the more 
radical members of the Labor paity at the mod- 
eration of its programme Duiing the Inst week 
in Julv, a stiikc in the Ivancnshiro cotton indus- 
try, involving some ,'500,000 opeiatives, llneatcncd 
to preeipitate a cabinet crisis, but the aibitra- 
tion of the disjuite was agreed upon, following 
the iiitervenlioii of Piemier MacDonald A settle- 
ment, announced August 22, fixed the reduction 
of wages at a 0»^, in place of the 12V& pei cent 
reduction origintill.v imposed 

With his piestige gieutly increased by the siie- 
eess of hiR visit to the United States and Can- 
ada during the summer, Piemier MacDonald 
letiirncd for the reassembling of Farlianicut on 
October 29 to face many pressing problems In 
the session which followed, his government ear- 
ned through a number of its proposals for social 
legislation, its uiiemplovnient-insui anee measure 
was passed December 10 by a vote of 273 to 199, 
after a move for a largei dole by the Ixdt wing of 
the Labor party Iiad been rejected, its bill for the 
rehabilitation of the coal industry was adopted 
IJecember 19, and other measuies were enacted 
pioviding for widows', orphans’, and old-age-con 
tnlmtory jiensionB, the development of agrieiil- 
tuie, housing improvement, and a civil-serv icc 
bonus 

The coal bill provided for the i eduction of 
working houis in the pit bottom from eight to 
seven and one-half, the gradual purchase by the 
state of mineral rights, and the creation of a 
statutory obligation upon the mine owners to 
conform to recognized district marketing schemes 
for regulating their output and prices The 
widows’ pension bill extended the lO-shilling 
weekly pension to approximately 500,000 widows 
who were unprovided for by the original meas* 
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ure passed by the Conservative government Its 
original cost to the state was placed at $40,000,- 
000 annually. Other measures were introduced 
by the Laboi government to facilitate slum clear- 
ance and town planning, land drainage, and the 
reform of factory laws. 

The Government's eiTorts to relieve unemploy- 
ment were outlined by J. H. Thomas, Minister in 
Charge of Employment, before Parliament on 
November 4 He reported projects already begun 
to cost about $200,000,000, including the de- 
velopment of water-supply systems and the im- 
provement of railroads He also reported op- 
timistically upon his visit to Canada during the 
summer, where he sought to extend the market 
for British coal, iron, steel, and other pioducts. 
For other details of the unemployment situa- 
tion, sec Unumployment, under Great Jintatn 

Anuiu-Ameuican JIelattons Increasing ir- 
ritations in the relations between England and 
the United States and the growing naval rivalry 
following the collapse of the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Coufcience in 1927 led to a demand in both 
countries for an effort to smooth out these dif- 
ficulties President Hoovei gave early evidence 
of his willingness to reopen the naval question 
and the Anierieaii proposals, as set forth by the 
Ambassador to Belgium, Hugh Gibson, before 
the Prepaiatory Disarmament Commission of 
the League of Nations, were appioved by Sir 
Austen Chambeilain, the Conservative Foreign 
Seeietan, befuic the British House of Commons 
on Apiil 24 

Eleven days after he was called upon to form 
the Tjaboi cabinet, Picmicr MacDonald met the 
American Ambasbadoi to the Court of St 
James’h, Chailes G Dawes, ut Forres, Scotland, 
whole discussions weie initiated upon the prob- 
lem of iia\al leduution In «)uly, the Pieniier 
announced in Pailiament that woik on two 
ciuiM>rs, two subiiiaiiiics, and a submarine-depot 
ship had been bUhpended On October 4, Mac- 
Donald arii\e<l in the United States, announcing 
that in addition to di-cii- injr the naval pioblein, 
he ho]ied to develop ' tlie closcbt possible undei- 
standing" between the two countries He spent 
12 days in the United States, six of them 
111 Washington and at Picsidcnt Hoovei ’h 
B umuiei camp on the Kapidan There were two 
eoiicietc and immediate developments from his 
(onvcisatioiis with the President On October 8, 
(fieat Biitaiii sent invitations to the United 
States, Fiance, Ttalv, and Japan, to attend a 
live-powei naval coiifeicnce in Jxmdon the latter 
pnit ot Jamiai> , and on October 9, Picmicr Mac- 
Donald and I'lcsident Hoover issued a joint 
statement siimmai i/iiig their discussions and the 
conclusions ai lived at The Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact had been the staiting point of the 
discussions, the statement said, and the main 
concliibioii arrived at was that “On the assump- 
tion that war between us is banished, and that 
conflict between our military and nav'al forces 
cannot take place, these pioblcms have changed 
then meaning and character, and then solution, 
in ways satisfactoiy to both countries, has be- 
come possible" Later, m New York, Mr Mac- 
Donald made it clear that no exclusive under- 
standing between the two countries was con- 
templated 

Having successfully dispelled the suspicions of 
other nations concciumg a possible military al- 
liance between the English-speaking nations, 
thus giving greater prestige to the Kellogg- 


Briand Pact, and having brought about a greatly 
improved status in Anglo-American relations, 
the Premier next visited Canada 

The Labor leader was congratulated by all 
paities upon his return from America, but the 
limitations imposed upon his desire for naval 
reductions at the January conference were in- 
dicated by the close margin of eight votes 
which the Government’s Coal-miiics Bill was 
adopted shortly before the adjournment of Pai- 
hamoiit for the Christmas holidays On the other 
hand, the announcement that King George had 
consented to open the naval parley, lent con- 
siderable strength to MacDonald’s hand The 
l^emier stated on November 9 that the conference 
would not discuss the question of the freedom of 
the seas On November 13, the Goverment an- 
nounced that it had ordered work on the Singa- 
pore naval base to be slowed, pending the out- 
come of the confcicnce Negotiations between 
the five Pow'ers invited to the conference con- 
tinued to the end of the year For the policies laid 
down bj the other Powers to govern their par- 
ticipation 111 the naval conference, see France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States, under 
the sections on llxelory 

Otijeb Fublign Relations The Labor gov- 
ernment seemed no loss successful in the con- 
duct of most other aspects of Biitish Foreign 
relations The proposed tieaty offering virtual 
independence to Egypt, while it had not been 
accepted by the Egyptian Nationalist tiovern- 
ment up to the end ot the year, disposed of the 
critical situation aroused b> the Nationalist 
agitation against British coiitiol See Egypt, 
undei livtiory 

The m-gofi.iliiin- for the resumption of rela- 
tions wnli liii— -III wcie commenced soon after 
the toimation ot the Laboi government, hut 
vveie biuken off in July when the Russians re- 
jected the Biitish demand for a j ..i''iii t'T o* 
payment ot Biitish debt claims •!/.! • M - 
eow and the cessation of Communist propaganda 
as a pieliminary to any settlement In Septem- 
bei , the Bi itisli withdrew from tins position and 
a jnotocol signed October 3 leslorcd full diplo- 
matic iclations with the undei standing that debt 
elaiins and similar mutteis would be settled later 
by negotiation The protocol bound both gov- 
einments to refiain fiom subvci&ivc propaganda 
and to use restraint upon all jiersoiis or organiza- 
tions within their junsdictioii The agreement 
was ap)>ro\ed by the House of Commons on 
November R, the vote being 324 to 199, with the 
Lilx'ials supporting the Government The House 
of Lords, however, on December 4 voted 43 to 21 
in favoi of a motion stating that at the moment 
diplomatic recognition of the Soviet I'-jniuo vvns 
undesirable. Diplomatic relations wnli l{ii--iii 
were resumed December 20, when the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Grignni Y. Sokolnikov, presented his 
credentials to the Prince of Wales, who acted 
for King George Formal pledges on the subject 
of propaganda were then exchanged by the Soviet 
Ambabsador and Foreign Secretary Henderson. 
Sec Russia, under Hxstory, 

Other developments in foreign policy under 
the Labor government were the evacuation of 
tlic Rhineland by British troops during Septem- 
lier, the successful demand of the Biitish delega- 
tion at The Hague Reparations Conference in 
August for a larger share of German repara- 
tions than was allotted to Great Britain under 
the original Young Plan (see Refabations ) , the 
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signing by Great Britain at the Tenth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations in September of the 
so-called optional clause of the World Court 
statute, binding the country to submit interna- 
tional disputes to the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court (see Wuki.d Coukt), and the submis- 
sion to the League Assembly by Premier Mac- 
Donald and Foieign Minister Hendeisoii of pio- 
posals for the revision of the League Covenant 
in line with the Jvellogg-Bnand Peace Pact. On 
Decembei 13, the British Foieigii Ofliee issued 
the White Paper in deleiise of the signatuic of 
the optional clause of the World Couit which 
advanced the i evolutionary suggestion that, 
under the Ivellogg-Bi laiid Pact and the Covenant 
of the League ol Nations, there can be no neu- 
trals 111 futuie waiH so fai as sigiieis of the 

optional clause are conceined P -it t’ .i"* 

the League Covenant and the l:* ii «l 

Pact have deprived nations of the i ight to employ 
war as an instriimeiit oi policy and have foi- 
bidden states which have signed them to give aid 
and comfort to the oilcmlei, the White Pajier 
wont on to sav, “As between such states theie 
has been, in eonhequeiiee, a fundamental change 
111 the whole quest ion oi helligeient and neutral 
rights ” 

Jlelatioiis with the Nationalist Govci niueut ol 
China became iiioie fiieudly during the yeai, Uie 
British giving up then peipetual leasehold on 
the Chinkiaug concession and agieciiig in theory 
to the Nationalist piograiiime fur the abolition 
of evtiuterritonulity on .Ian 1, JU30, although 
stijiulatiiig that modifications in the eustiug 
svsteiu of consular )unsdictioii should not take 
place until u modem system of juiispiudeiiee was 
established by China (see China, uiiuei Jltsiory ) 
In Septeinhei, the Goveiniuciit annouiued that 
it h.id decided to leeommend the adniissiou of 
Iinq into the Ja?ague of Nations in 1932 with- 
out conditions, the implication being that Britain 
would withdiuw fioiii its mandate over Iiaq be- 
foie that date (see Ibaq, undei Uisloty ) Aliuut 
the same tune, the D' Abet non Mission to Ar- 
gentina coiiclucied a tiadc agieemeut w'lth that 
couiitiy which gave Gieat Biitain a considei- 
able n comjietitiuii with riv'al indus- 

tnal ^ " Aboentina, uiidei lltaiwy 

The Goveiiiment faced a diflicult piohlem with 
]es]u>ct to the Indian agitation for immediate 
independence The question came bcioie i’ailia- 
meiit oil Novembei 1, following a leiteiation 
by IjOid Irwin, Viceioy of India, that doiiimion 
status was the ultimate goal of constitutional 
development in India desiicd by the Butish Gov- 
einment The iiii|)ios8iou that the statement had 
been issued despite the disappioval of the Simon 
Commission pioved groundless and the Goveiu- 
meut emeiged from tlie debate with a victoiy for 
its Indian policy, which was opposed by Mr 
Jjloyd Geoige and some of the Conservative lead- 
eiB. Mr Beim, the Secretaiy for India, explained 
that the Viceioy’s statement was intended to le- 
iiiovu doubts in India as to British peisisteuee 
in the Montagu policy of eventual autonomy, as 
set forth in the declarations of 1917 and 1919, 
and that the Laboi government had no intention 
of gi anting immediate dominion status to India 
See iMiiv, under Hutton y 

Otiieb Events That the net results of the new 
govern meiit’s activities at home and abroad were 
generally satisfactory to the electorate was in- 
dicated on Novembei 2, when the Labor party 
made substantial gams in municipal elections 


held in 300 cities and boroughs in England and 
Wales The failure of Communist candidates to 
make any impression on the voteis was another 
feature of the elections Further revision of the 
statutes of the United Kingdom and of the respec- 
tive dominions m line with the changed status of 
the doniiiiioiiB as coequal members of the Biitisli 
Comm oil wealth was forecast as a icsiilt of a con- 
feience of dominion constitutional lawyers and 
lepresontatives held in London in Novemlier and 
December The legal experts were understood to 
have ngiced that the system of appeals from de- 
cisions of the dominion courts to the Privy Coun- 
cil was out of date HceoraniendationR on this 
and other subjects were to be submitted to the 
next imperial conference, scheduled for 1930 See 
Irish Free State, undei Uxsiory Important 
diplomatic changes occurred November 12. Sir 
Boiiald Lindsaj, permanent Cndei -Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affuiis and chief of the 
Foreign Office, was appointed Ambassador to 
Washington to succeed Sii Ksme Howard At 
the same time, Sii Esmond Ovey, toimer Am- 
bassador to Braril, was appointed the new Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Soviet Russia 
The leunioii of the tw'o blanches of the Scot- 
tisli riesbyteiian Church — the Church of Scot- 
land and the United Ficc Church — took place 
foiniHlly in Edinbingh oii Octohci 2 The two 
blanches had lemaiiied split since 1843 Theie 
weie some evidences during the year of the de- 
velopment oi a Nationalist inoveiuont in Scot- 
land, with the aim of achieving a dominion status 
similai to that held by the lush Fiee State 
within the British eonfedciation 

See UNKMPi.oyMKNT, undei (heat Hnlaxn, 
Mono Conferfnces, Bkitirii Tbades-t nion 
Congress, and Lbagi’E of Nations Foi rela- 
tions vvMth dominions and otliei jiarts of the Biit- 
ish Finpiie, see ai tides upon each 

GREECE A lepuldie in southeastein Em ope, 
comprising the lower Balkan peninsula and many 
isLuids 111 the AGgean Sea, foiineily a eonstitil- 
tional monaiehy King George TI was foiced to 
leave Gieeee, Dec 18, 1923, and the Republic was 
established Apr 13, 1924, us the lesult of n pleb- 
iscite Til continental Oieece aie included Mace- 
donia, NNestorn Tliiaee, and Epirus, the chief 
island possession is Cicte Capital, Athens 
Abba and aiion The total aiea of 

Gieeee liefoie the Balkan Wais of 1912-1.3 was 
2.),223 sqnaie miles, as a lesuH of these wais, 
(Jieecc added 29,730 squaie miles to her terri- 
toiy Under the Tieaty of Lausanne (1923), 
Gieeee obtained a fuitlier aiea of 3182 square 
miles, the total aiea of the picsent Greek Repub- 
lic IB 49,912 squaie miles Aceniding to the census 
of May 1.5, 1928, the population was 6,204,684 
The total pojiulation in the present territory in 
1920 was .5,021,790 The number of Greek lefugeea 
from Till key settled in Gieeee up to May 15, 
1928, totaled 1,221,8.50, ot which 589,420 weie 
male and 032,430, teimile Of the total number, 
151,890 tiansieried to Greece prior to the evacu- 
ation of Asia Minoi in 1922, and l,00u,900 moved 
Hulwequently The principal cities, with their 
populations in 1928, aie Athens, 4.52,919, Peira- 
leiis (Pimus), 251,328, Saloniki, 236,524, 
Patias, 61,278 

Education School attendance is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 1 and 12, 
although the law is not very well enforced in the 
country districts In 1926-27 the total school at- 
tendance was 731,372. There were 323 infant 
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schools, with 375 teachers and 12,513 pupils; 687 
high schools, with 2823 teachers and 92,735 
pupils; 7619 primary schools, with 13,747 teach- 
ers and 632,933 pupils, and 28 commercial 
schools, with 269 teachers and .h)13 pupils. Two 
universities at Athens, the National University, 
and the Capodibtria Univeisity, hud 61 profes- 
sors and 0799 students, and one at Salouiki, 
founded m 1925, had 14 profossois and 65 
students There were also various technical and 
agricultuial schools 

Pboduction. Land available for cultivation in 

1926 totaled 3,630,900 acres, oi oue-htth of the 
total aiea of Greece, and theie were about 475,000 
acies of trees, shrubs, and bushes Agiicultural 
jiroductiou increased both in quantity and value 
in 1928, as compared with 1927. Olive oil pio- 
duced amounted to 30,419,000 gallons, a 40 per 
cent iiiciease over the previous year, and was 
valued at .$20,050,000 The tobacco crop, estimated 
at 135,400,000 pounds, and valued at 2,300,000,- 
000 diachmas ($29,900,000), was slightly smaller 
than in 1927 The production of hgs, raisins, and 
ceieals, ineieabed The pioductKin and value of 
othei leading ciops in 1928 was as follows. 
Wheat, 15,707,000 bushels, $31,200,000, barley, 

10.859.000 bushels, $9,940,000, currants and 
laisiiis, 332,890,000 pounds, $17,160,000; wine, 

62.080.000 gallons, $9,750,000 Rye production 
amounted to 2,124,000 bubliels; oatb, 8,705,000, 
corn, 4.212,000, potatoes, 1,6.13,000 

The chiet uiiiicral products, witli thou values 
in 1927, were crude chromite, $210,875, emciy, 
.$293,491, iron ore, $264,491, non pyiites, $3.12,- 
008, elude inaguebitc, $123,309, calcined mag- 
nesia, $597,408, lignite, $451,420, smelted lead, 
$671,001 In the same year, the total value of 
miiieial and metalluigical pioducts sold uas 
$3,448,000, as compared with $3,301,000 in 1926 

Chict among the iiidustiial pioducts of Gieece, 
w'lth the output lu 1928, were Cotton yam, 17,- 

004.000 pounds, wool iabiics, 4,374,000 yaids, 
distilled spirits, 4,630,000 gallons, products ot 
siigai and starch, 25,463,000 pounds, soap, 00,- 

115.000 pounds, shoe leather, 15,432,000, hnc 
leather, 3,908,000, cigarettes, 10,000,000 pounds 
The total value ot factory production in 1928, 
excluding wine and olive oil, was 6,727,182,000 
drachmas ($87,403,000), as compared with 6,115,- 

020.000 diachmas ($80,720,000) in 1927. In gen- 
eral, industiy was inoie active in 1928 than in 

1927 Improved foieign credits and political 
stability encouraged public-woi ks coiibti uetion 
and impoitaut iiiigaiiou and reclamation pi ej- 
ects wcie btaited m easteiii Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Kpiius. The activity on public works re- 
sulted in less unemployment. 

CoMMEBCi!.. Gieek exports lose to $6,282,075 in 

1928 fiom tlie 1927 iiguie of $6,037,411, while 
impoits diopped to $12,488,122 fiom $12,601,948 
111 1927, thus icduciiig the uutavoiable visible 
tiade balance fiom $6,064,537 iii 1927 to $6,206,- 
047 in 1928. As usual, unfavorable visible 
balance was oiiset by receipts from shipping, 
touiist travel, and emigrant lemittances. 

Rxpoits of tobacco continued to account for 
about half the total value of expoit trade The 
decline m the value of impoits was attributable 
to smaller purchases oi cattle, buttei, cheese, and 
houi, and the lower prices of sugar and t^tile 
imports. Iron and steel, wheat, and machinery 
imports were laiger. The United States was again 
the leading souice of Greek imports, supplying 
ncaily oiie-sixth the total, while Germany sup- 


planted the United States as the leading market 
for Greek exports, taking 26 per cent of ue total, 
as against 20 pei cent by the United States Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and France, were other 
leading customeis, taking 16 5, 13 2, and 0 per 
cent ot the total exports, respectively The United 
Kingdom followred the United States as the chief 
source of imports, supplying 14 4 per cent of the 
total ; Germany supplied 8 6, France, 6 9, and 
Italy, 5 2 per cent Quantities and values of the 
chief impoits and domestic expoits in 1927 and 
1928 are shown in the table on page 306 

Imports foi 1929 totaled 13,275,031,000 diacli- 
nias and expoiis 0,980,196,000 diachmas, as com- 
pared With 12,488,122,000 and 6,282,070,000 
diachmas, lespectively, for 1928 (1 drachma 
eqalled $0 013), accoidiiig to prelirar — -i-'- 

The adverse trade balance was ■ . ■■ ■' 

drachmas in 1929 and 6,206,047,000 m 1928 

In October, 1929, it was announced that the 
Government had decided to establish a free haibor 
in Peiraioub to be devoted to foieigii trade, par- 
ticulaily the evjioit trade with the Orient. The 
harlior was to be equipped with modern ware- 
houses and a coaling station, in the hojie that it 
would attract tiaihe cn loute to the Orient from 
Rotterdam, Trieste, and other European ports. 

FINA^cli. The Gieek budget for 1928-29 bal- 
anced at 11,11.5,000,000 drachmas ($144,495,000), 
as compaied with icecipts ot 8,8.17,000,000 diach- 
nias ($114,40.'>,000) and expenditures of 8,878,- 

090.000 ($110,414,000) in 1927-28 For 1929-30 
receipts were estimated at 9,606,000,000 diach- 
mas ($12r),0.'>8,000) and cxpeiiditines, excluding 
service ot the debt, at 9,058,000,000 ($125,554,- 
000). The fisial }cai ends Maicli 31 During 
1928 the Goveiiinieiit concluded tw^o loan agree- 
ments — the League of Nations loan of £9,000,- 
000 of which the United States was expected 
to furnish $12,167,000 (about 12,500,000), and 
the Pioductive Works laian oi £22,000,000 The 
League approved the foiinei loan in 1927, but 
atiempts t(» float it were held up pending latx- 
iicatiou by the United States Senate, which oc- 
curred m Febiuaiy, 1929 Of this loan, £3,000,000 
was to be used to maintain the stabili/ation ot 
the cuireney at the late oi 37.5 diachmas to the 
jiound bterliiig The lemainder was to be emplojed 
to balance the budget and foi leiugee woik The 
loan was issued on condition of the foimatioii of 
a new Rank of Gieece 

The Productive Woiks Louu was to be made 
available ovei a period of five yeais lor reclama- 
tion woiks in 1101 them Greece, road construction, 
and agricultural ci edits Preliminary returns 
for the fiscal year 1928-20 indicated tliat both 
xeccipts and expenditures would be below es- 
timates, although a blight surplus was expected. 
A dengue-fever epidemic was held partially re- 
sponsible fox the decline m reveimeb. Mortgaged 
revenues assigned to the international tinaueial 
commission inci eased during 1928 and 1929, the 
gross receipts for 1928 totaling 4,063,836,000 
drachmas, as compaied with 3,891,700,000 
drachmas in 1927. Emigrant remittances were 
estimated at about $40,000,000 for 1928, as 
against about $37,000,000 for the previous year. 

On Jan 1, 1929, the public debt stood at 3b,- 

783.938.000 diachmas ($478,191,000), or a pei- 
capita debt oi 6130 drachmas ($80) The foreign 
debt of 25,738,690,000 drachmas was held chieOy 
in Great Britain, the United States, and France, 
the amount due to the United Slates Government 
being $20,260,000. To meet the service of the ex- 
ternal debt, various revenues were pledged and 
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GREEK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1927 AND 1028 


OommodAty 


Quantity 


FaZufl (tAoutanSf of 
doUarf) 


ZXPOBT8 


Cattle 

. number 

Sheep and seats 

.thousands 

Butter, oleo oil .... 

1000 lbs 

Cheese ... 

. . do 

Fish . . 

. do 

Wheat 

. 1000 bushels 

Corn 

do 

Riee .... 

. 1000 lbs 

Wheat flour 

. 1000 bbls 

Beans 

. 1000 bushels 

Potatoes 

. . do 

Coffee . . 

. . 1000 lbs 

Susar . .... 

Hides and skins 

. . . . do 

do 

Leather 

do 

Cotton 

do 

Cotton yarn and thread 

do 

Wool yarn 

. do 

Cotton piece goods 

do 

Wool rloth 

do 

Stockings and socks 

. do 

Textile manufactures, other . . . 

. . do 

Wood for building 

1000 bd ft 

Paper, printed matter 

1000 lbs 

Coal 

tons 

Gasoline 

barrels 

Kerosene 

do 

Mineral oils, other 

tons 

Iron and steel 

do 

Machinery 

Automobiles, complete 

number 

Chemicals allied materials 

tons 

All other 


Total 


aXPOBTS 


Currants 

1000 lbs 

Raisins 

do 

Figs 

do 

Ohves 

do 

Fruits, other 

do 

Wine 

1000 gals 

Tobacco, leaf 

1000 lbs 

Hides and skins 

do 

Lead-silver ore 

tons 

Olive oil 

1000 lbs 

All other 


Total 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

105,081 

60,428 

8,628 

2,032 

1,233 

1,810 

4,230 

3,447 

11,626 

7,154 

1,676 

996 

9,736 

2,298 

1,468 

366 

53,537 

41,510 

4,075 

3,205 

15,104 

17,490 

26,567 

30,742 

1,236 

1,000 

1,443 

1,403 

56,421 

53,202 

2,758 

2,218 

761 

553 

5,696 

3,911 

833 

527 

1,831 

1,375 

961 

1,378 

851 

1,126 

11,627 

11,628 

2,591 

2,254 

132,921 

134,145 

7,214 

5,864 

11,801 

9,965 

2,049 

2,011 

1,258 

706 

1,673 

1,379 

7,993 

7,621 

1,268 

1,406 

1,790 

1,649 

1,734 

1,686 

2,899 

2,815 

1,854 

2,400 

15,491 

12,709 

8,047 

8,286 

3,264 

3,125 

5,576 

4,883 

284 

313 

1,008 

1,103 

16,986 

18,000 

9,436 

5,902 

156,966 

156,794 

5,447 

5,279 

39,434 

43,288 

2,878 

3,277 

702,600 

684,412 

6,348 

6,184 

245,408 

305,294 

3,61 1 

3,080 

196,795 

194,240 

3,341 

3,279 

67,259 

65,683 

2,440 

2,854 

96,195 

124,948 

6,837 

8,61b 



5,479 

8,568 

2,271 

2,175 

1,991 

2,032 

53,934 

49,373 

5,980 

5,863 



24,730 

23,987 



160,846 

162,346 

179,747 

175,186 

10,370 

12,476 

30,261 

33,737 

1,793 

2 106 

22,855 

32,099 

823 

1,275 

23,969 

19,160 

1,38b 

1,275 

66,086 

67,001 

1,102 

1,172 

36,672 

32,376 

6,902 

6,407 

116,232 

107,813 

46,113 

41,755 

6,240 

8,836 

1,843 

2,407 

6,947 

6,928 

623 

616 

17,963 

16,716 

2,409 

1 882 



b,460 • 

9,308 



79,694 

81,667 


placed under control of the International Finan* 
cial ‘ComniisRion On May 10, 1929, an agreement 
for payment of the $18,125,000 debt to the 
United States Government over a period of 62 
years was concluded at Washington The Ameri- 
can portion of the liOague of Nations loan ($12, 
167,000) was to be repaid in 20 years at 4 per 
cent At the beginning of 1929, the note circula- 
tion amounted to 6,600,000,000, and gold reserves 
to 554,000,000 drachmas, exclusive of 372,000,000 
drachmas held abroad. 

Communications Of the nine systems which 
comprise the entire Greek railways of 1991 miles, 
the state railways operate 884 miles During 1927 
operating revenues of the state railways 
amounted to 309,401,242 drachmas, and other 
revenues to 3,391,807, while operating expenses 
reached 317,982,807 drachmas, and other ex- 
penses 14,333,226, thus leaving a deficit of 19,- 
522,349 drachmas. In the same year, the Gov- 
ernment lailways carried 3,559,000 passengers 
and 1,047,000 tons of freight There were 202 
locomotives and 4094 freight and passenger cars 
in operation on state lines. In 1929 there were 
about 8611 miles of highway in Old and New 
Greece and 570 miles were under construction 
A road-construciion programme involving an 
estimated expenditure of about $29,000,000 was 
inaugurated in the summer of 1928 The merchant 
marine on June 30, 1928, consisted of 515 steam- 
er motor-driven vessels of 100 tons or more, with 


a total groF- of 1,187,508 In 1927, 3581 

vessels of ^ - ■'7 ■ • net registered tons engaged 

in foreign trade entered Greek ports In the 
same vear, 5210 steamers of 2,700,657 tons and 
.3288 sailing vessels of 91,729 tons passed through 
the Corinth Canal Telephone and telegraph lines 
are owned by the Government In 1927 there were 
7739 miles of telephone, and 30,894 miles of tele- 
graph, wire 

For army and navy, see Military Progress 
and Naval Progress 

Government The Republic of Greece was es- 
tablished by a plebiscite on Apr 13, 1924 A new 
constitution, published on Sept 22, 1926, was re- 
vised by the Chamber elected on Nov 7, 1926 The 
new constitution published on June 3, 1927, pro- 
vides, among other things, that a second House 
(Senate) consisting of 120 members shall be es- 
tablished, that Parliament shall be elected by 
direct, universal, and secret voting, and that the 
Senate shall be elected partly by the people, 
partly by the Parliament and Senate in a com- 
mon meeting, and partly by the corporations of 
the different professions. President in 1929, Ad- 
miral Konduriotis; the cabinet as constituted 
July 19, 1928, was as follows Premier, Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Alexander Karapanos; War, Themistocles So- 
phoulis. Marine, Pericles Argyropoulos, Interior, 
K. Zavitzianos; National Economy, P. Vour- 
loumis; Agriculture, L. Kanavos, Social Inaur- 
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ance, E Emmanuelidea; Justice, P. Fetrides; 
Finance, George Maris; Communications, Dr. 
Ghnstomanos, Education, K. Gontiras. The com- 
position of the Chamber of Deputies elected Aug. 
10, 1028, was as follows. Republican parties, 227 
(including 186 Vcnizelos Liberals) , Royalist 
Popular party, 22, Metaxists, one. 

Histoby 

Premier Venizelos continued his active foreign 
policy during 1020 On March 21, a treaty of 
Iriendship was signed with Jugoslavia at Bel- 
grade, providing for the arbitration by the 
League of Nations of disputes between the two 
countries. A week earlier, a senes of economic 
conventions was signed by reprcbcntatives of the 
two countries at Geneva. The treaty was con- 
sidered a move on the part of Greece and Jugo- 
slavia to present a common front toward Bul- 
garia in support of the Treaty of Neuilly and in 
opposition to Bulgaria’s alleged encouragement 
of the formation of an autonomous Macedonian 
state under the protection of the League of Na- 
tions The conclusion of the treaty with Italy’s 
iival seemed to inteiposc further difficulties in 
the way of Premier Mussolini’s plan for a com- 
pact of friendship and non-aggression among 
Greece, Tuikey, and Italy 

An outbreak of naval rivalrv between Greece 
and Tiiikev oflcicd another serious check to the 
Italian i»hui The aniiouiicemeiit by the Turkish 
(fovernment in May that it intended to ordei 
several Vr.irships iil Italy was followed by im- 
mediate steps on the part of Greece to purchase 
a number of destroyers from France Although 
Greek finances were in no condition to wairnnt 
additional c\peiidituies, Premier Vcnizelos dc- 
(laied that Greece must have a navy in the 
iEgean as stiong as the Tuikish fleet. 

On July 10, Turkish oflicial organs announced 
that negotiation with Greece concerning the ex- 
change of iiopiilations had been broken off, the 
cause appal eiitly having been the refusal of the 
Tuiks to giant the demand tliat Greek nationals 
who held passports issued by the formei Sultan’s 
gov ei luneiit should lie allowed to leturii to Tui- 
ke^ Piemiei \eni/cIos later announced that he 
had not given up hojie of a settlement but ieaied 
that the difliculties of his govciiinient were not 
fully understood in W <i. Ih> .■ rival of 

a new (fieek Ministt ■ M I'' i ■ 'ii in the 
Tuikihli capital in Dccembci, hi^ie for a settle- 
ment of the long-outstanding difliculties was re- 
newed 

A League of Nations coinniission was apjiointed 
to dispose of numerous questions aiising from 
tlie foiccd icnioval of some 1,. *>00, 000 Greeks from 
1'urkev and of scvoinl hiindied thousand Tuiks 
from Greece following the Ijiiusaiine Tieaty ot 
1024 Besides failing to solve the most iin]toitant 
questions, the coinniission cost the two countries 
between $.4,000,000 and $4,000,000 in the five 
veuis ending in 1020, and the two countries m 
1920 weie attempting to dispose of outstanding 
questions by diicct negotiation The negotiations 
hinged upon live main issues (1) The amount of 
compensation to be paid by Greece for damage 
done to Tuikish pioperty during the Greek in- 
vasion of 1922 (2) The status of the Greeks who 
wcie established in Constantinople before the 
conclusion of the Lausanne Treaty and the 
status of Turks living in western Thrace (3) The 
case of those Greeks who left Turkey before the 
establishment of the Turkish Republic and who 


were never allowed to return to liquidate their 
property. (4) The matter of the evaluation of 
property belonging to Turks in Greece and to 
Greeks in Turkey (5) The alleged persecution 
by Greek authorities of Turks living in western 
Thrace. 

While realizing the desirability of an early 
settlement of these questions. Premier Vcnizelos 
was hindered in the negotiations by the attitude 
of some 1,500,000 Greek refugees who threatened 
to turn him out of power at every suggestion of 
concessions to the Turks At home, Premier Ven- 
izelos found himself confronted with increasing 
political difficulties as the year progressed. On 
January 26, largely due to his personal in- 
sistence, the Chamber of Deputies voted an in- 
vestigation of alleged breaches of the common law 
by General Theodore Pangalos, former dictator, 
and three of his ministers, Tavoularis, Tantalidis, 
and Vogopoulos Tlie fiist Greek Benato to meet 
since 1862 assembled on May 16 Under the con- 
stitution of June 4, 1927, it consists of 120 mem- 
liers, of whom at least 90 must be elected by 
popular vote for a term of 10 years Its powers 
are strictly limited 

The absence of Premier Venizelos at The 
Hague Repaiations Conference during the sum- 
mer was taken advantage of by his political op- 
])ouentR to win a number of decisive victories at 
municipal elections, ])articulailv in Athens, 
Patras, Corinth, and Saloniki On December 10, 
the resignation of Piesident Paul Koudouriotis 
took place unexpectedly Admiral Kondouriotis, 
who liecame a nationuriicro following his defeat 
of the Turkish fleet in 1912, was made provi- 
sional President on the proclamation of the Re- 
public in 1924 lie resigned during the dictator- 
ship of General Pangalos, but in 1928 again was 
elected President liy the Chamber He gave ill 
health and advanced age as the reasons for his 
resignation Former Premier Zaimis, then Presi- 
dent of the Senate, was appointed President 
pi oviBionallv, pending an election On December 
11, General Goiiat.iH, Minister of Transport, 
whose presence in the cabinet caused Royalist 
Deputies to vacate their seats, presented his 
resignation Minister of the Interior Argyro- 
poulos and Di Pajipas resigned from the gov- 
ernment December 29, following the publication 
of a letter wi itten by their leader. General George 
Kondvdes, charging* the government with lead- 
ing the country into political anarchy General 
Kondyles executi'd a cot/p d'ftat against General 
Pangalos in August, 1926 

Other events during the >car included the an- 
nouncement bv Premier Venizelos on November 
14 of the creation of a Ministry of Aviation, with 
himself at its head, a two-day not and political 
demonstration against the Government by uni- 
versity students in Athens November 28 and 29, 
and the award bv the Government on December 
18 of a $30,000,000 contiact to the British firm 
of Henry Boot & Sons for the reclamation of 
waste and swamp land in Thessaly and Epirus 
In August, the i delation that the mixed Grieco- 
Bulgaiian Commission appointed by the League 
of Nations to fix the indemnity payable to 
Greece by Bulgaria had cost the two countries 
$2,.500,000 aroused considerable feeling The sum 
was almost equal to the whole amount under dis- 
pute 

GREEK ABCH.ZBOLOGY. See ARCiiiCOTxioT 
GREEK STUDIES. See Philology, Classi- 
cal for summary of recent work. 
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OBEBN, Alice Sophia Amelia (Mbs. John 
Richabd). An Irish historian, died May 28, 
1929, in Dublin, Ireland. She was born in Kells, 
Ireland, in 1849, the daughter of Edward A 
Stopford, Arrhdeacoii of Meath, and was educated 
at home by pnvate reading In 1877 she was 
married to John Richard Green, historian and 
author of Short Hxatory of the English People 
Until hiB death in 1883, Mrs Green aided him 
111 his work, and after his death published a 
revised edition of the Short History (1888) and 
in 1016 another edition with an epilogue of her 
own. Her first book. Short Geography of the 
British Isles (1880) was written in collabora- 
tion with her husband She was an enthusiastic 
and outspoken Nationalist, an interest which is 
reflected in her books . The Making of Ireland and 
Its Undoing (1908); Irish Nationality (1911), 
The Old Irish World (1912). Mrs. Green was a 
prolific author, writing many books and pamph- 
lets, all on historical subjects When the Irish 
Free State Parliament was established in 1922, 
she was elected a member of the Senate In 1913 
the Univcrsitv of I-averpool made her an honorary 
doctor of liteiaturc 

GREENLAND. The island second in si/e in 
the world, being next to Australia Situated in 
the North Atlantic to the north and east of Can- 
ada, it IB the only colonial possession of Dcnmaik. 
The aica is variously estimated at from 826,000 
to 840,000 squaie miles The settled portion has 
an aiea of 46,740 square miles, with a popula- 
tion in 1923, of 14,804, of whom 248 were Danes 
and other JOuiopeans and 14,660, natives The 
colony IS divided into the Ihiee piovinces of 
North, South, and East Greenland, with 7846, 
0246, and 713 inhabitants, lespectivelv Denmark 
extended its so\ereignty over the entire island 
in 1917 The largest settlement is Sydproven, 
with a population of 901, and the smallest, Skan- 
seii, with a pojmlatioii of 49 The intei lor remains 
laigely unknown Neaily the entire coiintiy con- 
sists of a plateau from 2000 to 3000 meteis above 
the level of the sea, and is coveied by a thick, 
peinianciit (oat of snow and ice, only about one- 
twent>-tifth of the suiface being suitable for cul- 
tivation Most of the inhabitants aic located on 
the coast or on adjacent islands The tiade with 
Denmark in lOi.'i consisted of 3,271,000 kioner 
111 impoits and 7,192,000 kroner in cxpoits The 
trade, chiefly in seals, sealskins, iox skins, and 
oil IS a monopoly of the Danish government 
The budget for 1925-20 estimated receipts at 
3,180,000, and exjienditui es at 3,774,000, kioner 
At the head of the government is a director who 
resides in Copenhagen. Director in 1929, J 
Daiigaard-Jensen 8ee Polar Reseabcii. 

GRENADA, gre-na'dd, An insular possession 
of Gieat Britain in the Wmdward gioup of the 
West Indies Area, 133 square miles, population 
at the census of 1921, 60,302, estimated in De- 
cember, 1920, 71,021. Grenada includes half the 
Grenadine islands, the other half being admin- 
isteied Horn St. Vincent The capital is St 
George with a population of about 5000 In 1927 
the movement of population was. Births, 2294; 
deaths, 1147 In 1927 there were 58 government 
and govei nnient-aided schools for elementary edu- 
cation, with 12.005 pupils and one secondary 
school The chief products, which are also the 
chief expoits, are cacao, spices, lime juice, cot- 
ton, and cottonseed The production of sugar was 
rapidly increasing, in 1927 the local production 
of rum was 44,446 pi oof gallons. In the same 


year, the revenue was £166,608 and the expendi- 
ture, £131,413. The exports were £600,533 and 
the imports, £415,607. The total shipping en- 
tered in 1927 was 534,466 tons, nearly all Brit- 
ish. The colony is under the Governor of the 
Windward Islands, whose headquarters are at 
St George, but has its own institutions Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands, including Grenada, in 1929, Sir Freder- 
ick Seton James; Colonial Secretary for Gre- 
nada, H Ferguson 

GRINNELL COLLEGE. A coeducational, non- 
sectarian institution of higher learning in Grin- 
nell, Iowa, founded in 1847 The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was 809, distributed as fol- 
lows* Seniors, 135, juniors, 121, sophomores, 
173, freshmen, 239, graduate students, 3, un- 
classified, 8, school of music, 130 Theie were 66 
faculty members. The productive funds amounted 
to $1,600,000 and the income for the yeai, ex- 
clusive of dormitories, was $320,000 The library 
contained 85,000 volumes President, John Han- 
son Thomas Mam, Ph D , LL D 

GRUNDY, Joseph R See United States, 
under Congress 

GRYZBOW, Battle of. Celedbation See 

CETiEBBATlONB 

GUADELOUPE, ga'dd-Ioiip' A French in- 
sular possession m the Lesser Antilles in the 
West Indies, consisting of two islands sepaiated 
by a nairow channel, the one on Ihe west being 
(tuadelou|)e proper, or Basse-Ten c, and the one 
on the east, Grande-Teirc Combined area, 632 
square miles, total area, including five small 
dependent islands, 088 square miles, popula- 
tion in 1920, 243,243 Basse-Terre is the capital, 
with a population of 8379, chief town and port, 
Pointe-ii-l*ilre, with 20,465 inhabitants 

There were 113 jiublic and piivate elcmentarv 
schools in 1920-27, with ,324 teachers and 17,180 
pupils For higher education, theie was one 
lycee with 404 pupils and a secondary couise 
for gills at Pointe-i-Pitre, with 322 pupils The 
chief pioduits for eTpoits aie cacao, eollec, sugar, 
and rum Bananas, sweet potatoes, maize, tobacco, 
nianiw*, and vaiious vegetables are other prod- 
ucts In 1920 the imports were 144,849,409 
fiancs and the exports, 107.603,138 francs Kev- 
enue and expenditure for 1927 balanced at 29,- 
018,590 francs, the public debt on Dec 31, 1020, 
was 499,078 fiancs The tiopical hiinicane of 
Sept 12, 1928, inflicteil damage estimated at be- 
tween 300,000,000 and 500,000,000 francs and 
caused a luaiked setback to economic develop- 
ment Theie is communication witli France by 
means of two steamship companies, and a wire- 
less station at Destiellan At the head of the 
government aie a govei nor and an elected council 
and the colony sends to the French Parliament 
at Pans one senator and two deputies 

GUAM, gwam An insular possession of the 
United States, situated at the southern end of 
the Mariana, or Marianne, Islands in mid-Paeihc 
about 1600 miles from Manila and 5053 miles 
fiom San Fiuncisco The largest and most popul- 
ous island of the Manana group, it has an area 
of 210 square miles and a population (in 1928) 
of 17,654, excluding the military and naval es- 
tablishments. Capital, Agafia, with about 8500 
inhabitants 

The public-school registration in 1928 num- 
bered 3596 The appropriation of $44,860 made 
from island government funds for education was 
supplemented by a United States appropriation 
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of $13,000 Education is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 12 Spanish and English 
arc spoken in addition to the native Cha- 
morro. Cacao, coffee, copra, com, nee, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, and timber aie tlic chief prod- 
ucts of the island, but only copra is ex- 
ported, the shipments m 1028 totaling .'5,07.'>,747 
pounds There were about 4000 head of cattle in 
1928, including 900 water buffaloes The trade of 
the island is prineipallv with the United States 
and Manila In 1928 ini]iorts totaled $4.'j4,599 
and exports, $190,862 Of the 12 ships which eii- 
teied Apia, the eiitrv i>oit, m 1928, only four 
were meichniit vessels 

Guam IS a United States naval station, of which 
the governor, who is appointed bv the President, 
IS comniandei Salaries of the higher govpinnient 
officials, the Navy doctois, and liospital eoi]»a are 
paid liv the Federal Goveiiinient Mcslical caie for 
the eiitiie ])Opulatioii is piovided liv the Navy, 
an theie aie no piivate hospitals or doctois in 
pnvate practice Foi the fiscal icai 1929, the 
United States CoveriiTneiit approjiriatod $22,000 
foi medical and hospital care of tlie ])opulation 
and for the care ot lepeis Goienioi in 1929, 
Commander Willis \\ Jliadlev, U S N, who 
succeeded Captain 1 j S Shapeley, U S N (le- 
tired) on .Tune 11, 1929 

GUATEMALA, gi^a'lH-mala A re])iiblic of 
Centiiil America hiiig between the Caribhean 
Sea and the Pacitic Ocean, and south and south- 
east of Me\iio (*.ipital, Guatemala Cit> 

Are\ and Pi.PXUATiON Till* aiea is estimated 
at 42,3.i3 sipiarc miles, po]»iilntion, accoiding 
to the census of 1920, 2,001,900, estimated in 
1928, 2 345,016 About 00 pei cent of the popula- 
tion IS ])uie Indian and the leiiiciinder is com- 
posed mainly of linlf-castes From 1924 to 1928, 
births aveiaged 96,012 aiinualiv and deaths, 47,- 
714, the uveiage oNcess heiiig 48,328 The popula- 
tions of the chief eities were Guatemala City, 
11.9,928, Totnniea]).iii, ,30,888, Coban, 20,774, 
Chiqiiiiniila, 25,191, Eseuiiitla, 20,974, and Que- 

iP.i ■ ■;() 12.9 

! !• I .! ' The seliool age is fiom .9 to 17 

lears and the tolal numliei attending seliool in 
1927-2S was 114,81.9 In 1921 tlieic ^^ele .977,508 
peisons ot sibool age About foiii -filths of the 
population aie illiteiate Schools in 1928 num- 
bered 3297, of which 2730 weie national ]iriiiian 
schools and ,900 pii\ate institutions of learning 
The school jieisuimel nnmheied 3430 tcaclieis Ac- 
cording to the lepoit of the Ministei ot Public 
hdueation, in 1928 theie weio .90 schools alwne 
the piimaiy grade Aiitli an eniollmeiit of 3278 
and an aie'iage ntteiidaiiee of 2775 The >ariouB 
schools of the Uiiivei'.ity had an ciiiolluieiit of 
64.9 

PKODi’crioN Agriculture is the pnmipal source 
of wealth in Guatemala The economic well-being 
of the coiiiitiy is diieclly and almost wholly de- 
pendent upon its cotlee, which? because of its 
mildness and high quality, geneiallv commands 
high prices The couipaiatively liiiiitod annual 
piodiictioii assuiCH a steady inaiket Sugar and 
liiiiiaiias nie the other chief e\poit eiops, while 
wheat, coin, ])otatops, and iicc me piodiiced 
maiTilv for domestic consnmjition High pi lees foi 
coffee continued until iieai the end of 1928 and 
in consequence, the comitiy w’as geneially pros- 
fierous The Imsiiiess tui novel was larger than 
evei before, government leveiiues increased, and 
the impoits weie the gieatest on lecoid, de- 
spite a briel political disturbance during the year 


and damage to the corn crop by grasshoppers. 

The coffee crop in 1927-28, amounting to ap- 
pioxiraately 100,000,000 pounds, was one of the 
largest ever piodiiced, and was disposed of at 
excellent puces In 1928-20 an even laigur crop 
of 110,000,000 pounds was harvested The banana 
Cl ops of 1927 and 1928 were estimated to have 
been i educed by about 1,500,000 stems each 
yeai as a lesult of heavy winds and floods Ba- 
nana shipments to the United Stales iii 1028 
totaled 0,193,000 stems and in 1927, 6,022,000 
stems The sugar cioj) in 1928-29 amounted to 
about 33,400 mctiic tons, while during 1927-28 
it was placed at about 29,2.94 tons In 1928 it 
was estimated that there weic 320,000 cattle, 79,- 
000 horses and ninles, 137,000 sheep and goats, 
and 71,000 swine in the country The 1,316,000 
acres of forest land in (luatemala contain valu- 
able mahogany and eedai trees which are ex- 
ploited to a lunsideiuhle degree 
111 1029 business and eeonomic conditions in 
Giiateimila became iinfinuiahle due to a continued 
decline in the pi ice oi eoirce, juihtical difficulties 
lesiilting in the suspension of certain constitu- 
tional giiaiuiilees, and the unprecedented rain- 
fall, winch caused lluod damage to roads and 
Cl ops and the intei i iiptioii of tiaflic The 1929 
coffee crop was esliiniited to equal that of the 
previous ,veai, but a (ompuiaiively small amount 
was disposed of at favuiablc pines 

The only mnieials piodiiced eommeieially are 
mica and gold, mica pioduciioii amounting to 
28,800 pounds in 1928 (14,720 m 1927), and 
goid ])rodiiction to 10 339 tiov ounces (10,327 m 
1927) Industiial plants lonsist mainly of cof- 
fee-cleaning plants, siigai nulls, and distiller- 
ies, with some small f.ictoiies foi the manufac- 
tiiie of eigars and cigai cites, euttoii cloth and 
hobieiy, soup, laiidles, shoes, etc Theie were 
140 iiiaiiulactui iiig estahli'-hniciits of fair siise 
in the country in 1929, repiesenting a capital in- 
vestment of about $18,000 900 

CuMMBBCE Exports ill 1928 totaled $28,212,- 
000, or 17 pci cent less than in the pievioiis year, 
while impoits iiici eased 1)> 22 per cent to $24,- 
145,000 The fa mu able baliiiiei of tiade for the 
}eai was $4,0()7,00() Siuallci shipmeiits ot coffee 
and wood acisuiiited tin the dcciease in exports, 
while the iiiipoit iiiciease uas due iiaiiicularly to 
laige incioases in impiuts ot foodstuffs, lailway 
materials, and layiui, and to hiigei ]>uiehases of 
most nianiifailiiied ai tides The United States 
fui lushed 58 pel cent of the total imports and 
purchased .94 jicr cent ot the total exports Ger- 
iiiaiij tiiriiisheil 14 ]»ei cent of the impoits and 
took 33 pel cent ol the e\ pints, and the United 
Kingdom supplied 11 pei lciiL of the impoits 
The values of tlie cliief impoits in 1928, with 
ligiiies for 1927 in paieii theses, woic as follows* 
Cotton and maiiufailuies .$3,753,000 ($3,800,- 
000), lion and steel, .$2,088,000 ($1,930,000), 
wootl and iron pmdiiets, $2,006,000 ($1,972,000) , 
wheat lloui, $1,297,000 ($1,121,000) , other food- 
stuffs, $2,400,000 ($1,249,000), silk and rayon 
goods, $1,432,000 (.$1057,000), lailway niate- 
nal, 1,024,000 ($512,000), machinery, .$970,- 
000 ($639,000) The values of the chief cx|ioitB 
III 1928 and 1927 weie coffee (clean), $22,349,- 
000 (.$27,801,000), bananas, .$3,096,000 (3,011,- 
000), coffee (iii shell), $713,000 ($768,000), 
sugar, .$374,000 ($413,000), wood, $338 000 
($684,000) , chicle, $445,000 ($485,000). In 1929 
both impoits and cxpoits showed a downwaid 
trend Banana shipments, however, were larger. 
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Finance. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, ordinary revenues were 16 per cent 
greater than iii the previous year, the increase 
resulting mainly in collections of import duties, 
which accounted for about half the total revenues 
The receipts totaled 14,266,000 quetzales (one 
quetral equals $1 at par), as compared with 12,* 
411,000 in 1926-27, while expenditures for 
1927-28 were 14,129,000. and for the pievious 
year, ]2,2r)9,000 Expenditures in 1927-28 in- 
cluded a pavment of 2.50,000 quetzales toward the 
capital of the Banco Central de Guatemala Chief 
items of expenditure in 1927-28 were: For the 
service of the debt, 2,90.5,000 quet/ales; national 
defense, 2,108,000, education, 1,583,000; agricul- 
ture, 1,278,000, posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 
1,278,000, all other, 6,036,000. The expenditure 
budget for 1928-20 aggregated 1.3,145,000 quet- 
zales The public debt at the of 1929 

amounted to $16,837,000 of ^ ■ greater 

portion was held abroad The British holdings 
totaled $8,288,277. 

Communications The International Railways 
of Central Amci ica, operating the only railroad 
of importance in Guatemala, had 498 miles of 
line in operation in 1928, which cairicd 2,202,- 
000 passengeis and 737,230 tons of fi eight The 
giosb receipts were $8,407,188 and the net leturn 
uftei taxes amounted to $3,068,263 In July, 1929, 
.1 link of the Intci national Railways 

iMi'ul iig ‘>0 miles between Zacapa, in Guate- 
mala, and San Salvador, Santa Ana, and Ahiia- 
chapan, in Salvador, was completed at a cost of 
$12,000,000 In 1929 there were 1.396 miles of 
highway Tlie government-owned telegraph and 
telephone systems in 1928 had 4430 and 4960 
miles of wire, respectively, gross icccipts were 
$264,900 and $154,000, respectively There were 
373 post odiccs r.id,* l.n ci vice was es- 

tablished 111 Gua I'.i I i\ IV Puerto Bar- 
ilos, and other cities during 1928 On Oct 4, 
1929, daily airplane service was inauguiatcd be- 
tween Guatemala City and San Salvador, the 
capital of Salvador Other air lines were in oper- 
ation during the year between Guatemala City 
and Veia Cruz and between Los Angeles, Mexico 
City, and Guatemala City 

Government The executive power is vested 
in the Piesident elected for six years and legisla- 
tive powei, in the National Assembly, consisting 
of 1 epi esentatives elected for four years, and 
the Council of State of 13 members, pait of whom 
are elected by the National Assembly and part 
appointed by the President President in 1929, 
General Ld/aru ChucOn, elected December, 1926, 
for a term expiring Mai 15, 1933 A convention 
signed by the Foieign Ministers of Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Salvador on May 27, 1027, bound 
the three countries to a unified foreign policy. 

History 

The internal political situation, which led to 
the establishment of modified martial law in the 
latter part of 1928, remained critical through- 
out 1929. A rebellion broke out in the extreme 
northwestern part of the country and on .Janu- 
ary 17 the insurgents seized the towns of Rotal- 
huleu and M.''‘'n(nr.nR?n cut the communications 
with GuatiJiiaia Guy, and stopped traffic across 
the Mexican border. Government tioops attacked 
the two towns three days later and on January 
22 the government announced that the rebellion 
had been crushed and a number of rebel leaders 
captured and executed by firing squads. The in- 


surgent chiefs, Juan F. Rivas and Colonel Mar- 
ciano Casado, however, were reported to have 
escaped into Mexico. 

President Ldzaro Ghac5n accepted the resigna- 
tion of his entire cabinet on February 3 in an 
effort to strengthen popular support of the gov- 
ernment On February 12, the now cabinet was 
constituted as follows Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Adnfin Recinos; Government and Justice, 
Carlos Zachrisson, Finance, Rodolfo Sandoval; 
Public Insti uctioii, H Abiaham Cabiera, Public 
Works, Daniel Hernandez Figueroa , War, Miguel 
Larrave, Agriculture, Manuel Maria Hen era. 

Despite the iccoiistitulioii of the cabinet, the 
government considered it necessary to continue 
for the remainder of the yc.n the suspension of 
constitutional guaiuntees Two citizens of the 
United Slates, J Zenon Posadas and Alessio F. 
Losi, wlio were anested late in Februaiv on 
ehaiges of complicity in the revolt, were saved 
from probable execution through the interven- 
tion of United States Minister Gcisslor 

Negotiations for the settlcnieiit of tlic bound- 
ary dispute with Honduras continued during the 
year with such satmfnctoiv results that on 
October 25, the State Depaitmeiit of the United 
States invited both governments to name dele- 
gates to meet in Washington foi a further ex- 
change of views The United States offered to 
participate in the diseiissions if so desiied Both 
nations accepted and the meeting was set for 
.Tan 15, 1030 Friction between Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, which led to the severance of diplo- 
matic relations following the Sacas.i i evolution 
in Nicaragua in 1926-27, also was eliiiiinntcd and 
on March 11 diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were resumed 

Other important events in Guatemalan his- 
toiy duiiiig 1929 included the r.atification on 
October 28 of the general tieiitv of inter-Amer- 
ican aibitration and the jirotocol of progicssive 
arbitration, which w'as signed at Washington in 
Januarv% 1928, the drawing up of plans for a 
national palace at Guatemala City to cost nearly 
$1,000,000, and the inauguration by the govein- 
ment of an intensive campaign against illitciacy, 
which included the creation of schools in all army 
bariacks and posts On November 4, the govern- 
ment reported that 21 persons had lost their 
lives as a lesiilt of the eruption of the volcano, 
Santa Maria, 70 miles noithwost of Guatemala 
City. Unofficial estimates placed the number 
killed at 300, the in]urcd at 200, and property 
damage at $1,000,000 Sheldon Whitchouse, a 
career diplomat seiving as counselor of the 
American Kmbnssy at Madrid, was appointed 
the Anieiican Minister to Guatemala in Novem- 
ber, 1929 

GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION. Sec AkBO- 

NAUTICB 

GUIANA. See under Dutch Guiana, Brit- 
ish Guiana, French Gthana 

GUTH, William Westley American college 
president, died Apr 19, 1929, in Baltimore, Md. 
He was born in Nashville, Tenn , Oct 15, 1871, 
and was graduated from Stanford University in 
1895 He also studied at the Hastings College 
of Lew, was admitted to the bar in 1895, and 
practiced in San Fiancisco (1895-98). He then 
studied for the ministry, being ordained in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church lu 1900 and served 
as pastor in West Chelmsford, Mass. (1900-01), 
and in Cambridge (1004-08). In 1908 he accepted 
file presidency of the College of the Pacific, which 
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he loft to become president of (Voucher College in 
1913 He resigned from the ministry in 1919 
Dr. Guth traveled widely in Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, in Europe, and in England. He was 
the author of several books of a religious nature. 

GYMNASTICS. The Swiss Turn Vorein again 
achieved the team honors in gymnastics for 1929, 
capturing tlie laurels at the national Amateur 
Athletic Union championships held under the 
auspices of the Philadel])hia Tiirngemcinde, 
Ajiril 27 The individual winners of the events 
were Poj>e Climb, Manfred Kiaenier, Newark 
A (' , Free Calisthenics, Alfred Jochiin, Swiss 
Turn Verein, Ijong Horse, Adolph Zink, New 
Yoik T V , Side Horse, Frank llaiibold, Swiss 
T V , Hoiirontal Bur, Alfred Jochim, Swiss T 
V , Indian Clubs, Robert Job, Hudson Co T V , 
Parallel Bais, Alfred Jochini, Swiss T V , Tum- 
bling, William J Heiniann Jr, Uverbiook High- 
School, Phila , Flying Rings, Alfred Joehim, 
Swiss T V , All-around, Allied Jocliiin, Swiss 
T V 

The winiieis in the intercollegiate tournament 
held at Philadelphia in March were lloii/xmtal 
Bars, 1) O Wells, Massachusetts Tech , Side 
Horse, F M Adamson, Navy, Parallel Bais, 
.1 1 Stew'ait, Uaitinouth, Hying Rings, W H 
Reynolds, Massachusetts Tech*, Tumbling, A H 
Gould, Dai tmoiith , Rope Climb, W J Galbraith, 
Navj , All-around, John Meiixies, U of Chicago 

GYPSUM. In 1928 the disoigani/ation and 
misatisfactoi v condition, due to comjietition and 
])iicc cutting which had been manifest in this 
industry since 1929, continued with the losult 
that the qiiantitv and value of gi’psum piodiuts 
sold were considerably less than in 1927 This 
situation continued until towards the close of 
1929 when better conditions pievailed, due to a 
renli/ation of the value of coojierative effort on 
the p.ii t of the pruduciM s and a study of produc- 
tion and disiiibution costs, together with a stand- 
aidired pioduct In 1929 theic was lecorded a 
tendency to erect new plants ad)aecnt to the 
(‘enties of (oiisuiuption rathei than neai the 
mines, and as a lesiilt laige plants weie to lie 
found at Cl .uigo HI , Detroit, Mich , Boston, 
Mass, I’liil.ioi l]>’ii.i and Chester, Pa, Staten 
Island, N Y , and Portsmouth, N H It will be 
seen that all ol these plants permitted water 
ti ail sporta turn of gy]isuiii ruck from the mines 
to the works with lesultuig economies In fact, 
plants located at strategic jioints with modern 
equipment weie opeiating much more profitably 
than the oldei works 

A miinbei of iiiipi ov ements weie made in 
rotarv calcining and other processes, while the 
iitiliration of byproduct gypsum in chemical 
jilants was of iin Mn-ii •• importance In 1928 the 
total quantity •>' miide gypsum mined in the 
United States amounted to r),102,250 short tons 
The value of sales was $32,039,163, of which 999,- 
412 tuns valued at $1,902,034 weie sold without 
calcining and 3,641,385 tons valued at $30,134,- 
129 were sold calcined. New York as a producer 
ranked first in the total of value of sales in 1928 
with $9,013,307, followed by Iowa with $5,355,- 
214, Ohio with $3,805,795, Michigan with $3,159,- 
369, Texas with $3,094,145 Imports of gypsum 
into the United States in 1928 had a total value 
of $1,542,254, of which crude gypsum amounted 
to 918,58(5 tons valued at $1,340,920. The leading 
souice of jiroduction of gypsum imported into 
the United States was Canada with 933,478 tons 
valued at $1,242,781; Mexico was second with 


92,363 tons valued at $92,563. The exports of 
crude gypsum in 1928 amounted to 2112 tons 
valued at $23,764 In 1929 imports of gvpsum 
into the United States amounted in value to 
$1,214,238, of which 925,344 tons valued at 
$1,060,874 weie crude gvpsum Exports of crude 
gy])sum in 1929 were 3777 tons valued at $30,870 

The world jirodiictinn of gypsum in 1927, the 
last v’ear for which complete figures were avail- 
able, totaled 11,100,000 metric tons with the 
Uni^d States ranking first as a producer, fol- 
lowed by Canada with 983,677 tons, Spain with 
911,346 tons, Italy with 673,931 tons, and Great 
Britain with 514,364 tons In 1928 the produc- 
tion of gypsum 111 (knada amounted to 1,205,- 
846 short tons valued at $3,622,007, as compared 
with 1,063,117 tons valued at $3,251,015 in 1927. 

HABEBMANN, Baron Huoo von. A German 
paiiiU‘r, died in Munich, Feb 27, 1929. Born in 
Dillingen, June 14, 1849, he attended a school 
for court pages and the University of Munich. Dis- 
jiiii'Ty .. (.ilent for water colors during the 
I lilt • ii III I ' .11* War, he studied under Karl von 
Piloty until 1879 After mutating the Romantic 
school with such pictures as, “The Monk” and 
“The Ploughman,” he developed an individual 
style, largely through the study of French 
modernists, and in 1904 became the president of 
the Munich Secessionists, one of the earliest 
groups of German modernists Baron von HaW- 
mann was appointed professor at the Munich 
Academy in 1905 His first original pictures were 
descriptive, as “The Sickroom” and “The Daugh- 
ter,” but he later specialized in portraits of 
women He received the Order of Merit for 
Seience and Art in 1925 llis paintings hang m 
numerous art galleries throughout Germany, no- 
tably in the Munich Pmakothek, the Berlin Na- 
tional Gallery, and m museums at Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Hanover. 

HADBAMANT, Tiif See Arabia 

H.ffiMATOFHANITE. See Mineralogy. 

HAGUE TBIBUNAL See Abritration, In- 

n-.RN \T10NAL 

HAITI, ha'te A West Indian republic com- 
piising the western third of the island of Haiti, 
the otTiei pait being the Dominican Republic, or 
Santo Domingo (''apital, Port-au-Prince See 
Dominican Republic 

Area ami Population 'Fhe area has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 10,204 to 11,072 square 
miles, population, estimated, 1927, 2,550,000, ex- 
cluding 3000 foreign white residents and the mili- 
taiy and naval foices of the United States sta- 
tioned there in confonnaiice with the Treaty of 
1915 The capital, Port-au-Prince, had a popula- 
tion of approximately 80,0Q0 in 1929, excluding 
suburbs Gape Haitien, about 12,500 ; Aux Caves, 
12,500; Gonaives, 10,000, St Marc, 8000, Jac- 
mcl, 7500, and Port-des-Paix, 5000 The inhabit- 
ants aic Negroes and mulattoes, the later de- 
scended fiom Flench settlers The language is a 
dialect known as C'leolc French. There was a 
comparatively large migiation to Cuba, amount- 
ing to 14,098 in 1928 and 21,619 in 1927 Many 
of the eniigiants letuined to Haiti annually after 
the Cuban crops weie harvested 

Edl CATION Prnuarv instruction is free and 
has been compulsoiy since 1910 In 1927-28 there 
were 1179 schools with 107,551 pupils enrolled 
Of the total school enrollment, about 10,000 were 
in the Ameiican-directed agiicultural and voca- 
tional schools in 1929, and 95,000 in Haitian- 
controlled schools which offer tiie usual aca- 
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demic education About 10 32 per cent of the 
total budget was devoted to education, the ap- 
propriations being equally divided between the 
American- and Haitian-controlled institutions. In 
recent years, the rural schools have been much 
improv^ Secondary cdueation is provided by 
national lyc^es and by privaU* institutions The 
University of Haiti was established in 1921 

PaoDUCTioN, ETC Haiti IS preponderantly agii- 
ciiltural Coffee, cotton, tobacco, logwood, sugar, 
and cacao aie exported in considerable volume, 
but prosperity follows the tiend of coffee pioduc- 
tion and ])ricea. Haiti experienced an exception- 
ally prosperous year in l!f28 due to a laige cof- 
fee crop, which amounted to 90,712,000 ^Kiunds, 
valued at $17,910,000, as conipaied with a crop 
of (13,207,000 pounds, valued at $11,384,000, lu 
1927 In 1928-29 ciops weie less sutisfactoiy, 
coffee exports declined shaiply, and a seveie de- 
pression ensued The 1928 cotton ciop was 
smaller than in 1927 but brought higher prices, 
virtually the entiie crop being expoited Cotton 
exports totaled 9,701,000 pounds in 1927-28, 
valued at $2,002,000, as compared with 10,805,- 
000 pounds, valued at $1,407,000, in 1920-27 
The export ciop of sugar amounted to 13,475 
metiic tons of raw, and 3200 tons of refined, 
sugar, cacao production remained piactically 
stationary, while tobac(‘o production cxjianded 
to 2,500,000 jioiinds. Livestock in 1927 consisted 
of 67,000 cattle, 185,000 swine, 5000 shccii, 

000 goats, 1 1 5,000 hoi ses, and 233,000 mules and 
asses. 

Miueial resources are considciable although 
undeveloped They include copper, coal, and non, 
for the woikiiig of which some concessions have 
been giauted, also gold, silver, antimony, tin, 
sulphur, kaolin, limestone, porphyiy, nickel, and 
gypsum ill 1928 theie were two sugai mills, a 
logaood fai'torv, a cottonseed-oil plant, and a 
number of smaller manutactuiing ]ilants supply- 
ing local requirements Among the minor prod- 
ucts munutaetuied in Haiti, of little cuniiiieicial 
impoitauce but topical of domestic life, aie 
baskets, lopes, fish nets, and hammocks. 

CoxiMEUGE. The foreign tiade of Haiti de- 
clined shai ply during the fiscal yeai ending Sept 
30, 1929, fioni the totals reached in the baimei 
year, 1927-28, the total trade umoiiiiiiiig to $33,- 
*902,000, or a decrease of >(2,9l.~i,(iOU from 
1927-28. The 1928-29 trade, liowevei, exceeded 
the 1926-27 figure of $31,000,400, wlinh uccoiding 
to tlie Monthly Bulleim of the Financial Ad- 
viser-General Hccciver foi Septembei, 1929, repie- 
seiited what was considered a normal year Im- 
ports m 1928-29 were valued at $17,238,000, as 
compared with $20,248,000 in tlie pievious >eai , 
and exports amounted to $16,724,000, as com- 
pared with $22,667,000 in 1927-28. Theie was an 
import excess of $514,000, as contrasted with an 
export surplus of $2,419,000 in 1927-28 France 
continued as the leading maiket foi Haitian 
})r()ducts, taking 55 29 per cent of the total value, 
as compared with 49 77 per cent in the pieceding 
year Exports to the United States declined fiom 
8.18 per cent of the total m 1028 to 7.81 pei cent 
of the total Impoits fiom the United States also 
declined from 75 34 pei cent of the total value in 
1928 to 68 85 per cent of the total in 1929 De- 
pressed business conditions in 1929 weie accom- 
panied by the failuie of a number of business 
firnu. 

Finance In the budget for the fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1930, issued by decree of Presi- 


dent Borno on Aug. 16, 1929, total expenditures 
weie fixed at 40,090,089 gourdes and the reve- 
nues wcie estimated at 40,100,000 gourdes (one 
gouide being equivalent to $0 20) The largest 
item of expendituie was the sum of 13,464,002 
gouides set aside for the service of the public 
debt Other items were Interior, 11,576,645 
gourdes, Public Works, 5,716,440, Agriculture, 
2,841,(!6G, Justice, 1,327,095, Public Iiistructioii, 
1,947,208, Labor, 945,000, Finance, 889,980, 
Foieigii Helutioiis, 584,200, Woisbtp, 457,072, 
Commerce, 340,060 Customs leceipts w^eie cal- 
culated at 33,600,000 gourdes (actual receipts 
were 45,082,000 m 1927-28), and iiiteiiial taxes 
at 6,200,000 gourdes (4,242,000 in 1927-28) Mis- 
cellaneous receipts were placed at 300,000 gourdes 
in 1929-30 and amounted to 1,047,000 in 1927-28. 
In 1927-28 expoit duties araoimU*d to 7,364,602 
gouides, or 31 14 pel cent ot tlic total cus- 
toms receipts ot 45,082,092 gourdes. In 1928-29 
actual levenues totaled $8.504, .305, or 15 6 per 
cent less than in 1927-28, wdiile actual exjiciidi- 
turcs were $8,823,900, oi 7 0 per cent moie than 
in tlic })rcvious year. Customs icceipts in 1028-29 
declined by 21.8 per cent to $7,049,530 

The gross public debt oi Haiti oii Julv 31, 1929, 
totaled 88,757,000 gourdes, as cumpaied with 

94.800.000 on the same date in 1928, and 100,- 

107.000 m 1927 Assets July 31, 1929, aiiiouiiied 
to 33,968,000 gourdes 

Communications In 1928 theie were 158 miles 
of lailway line, all pinatelv owned, the gloss 
receipts fiom wbiih totaled $261,000 A highway 
system of 930 miles eoniicets almost all ot the 
piincipal towns and pioduction ceiities •uid 
piovidcs the leading means of tiaiispoitatiou 
Much of the system is bUitahlc foi automobile 
tiavel In 1927-28 the telegiuph sybtem had 1717 
miles of wiie and gioss leceipts amounted to $.l(i,- 
900, while the telephone system hud 4888 miles 
of wile and gioss leeeipts amounted to $102,700 
An ail -mail line ' Haiti and othei 

CariblK'an (oiintrieb Dinted states was 

inauguiated .Ian 9, 1929 

Guvi<j<NMi!.NT The const itntioii as adopted June 
12, 1918, piovides foi the hiiitional Assembly to 
consist of th(> Senate and House of Itepi esciita- 
tives This body lias never been elected Instead, 
the liL'i hit'll' rnnetioiis aic cunied on b\ the 
Couiuil OI ''iiili, consisting ot 21 nieinbeis ap- 
]K)iiited by tJie Piesideiit and holding olliee at 
his pleubuie and uppoitioiicd among the seveial 
depaitments, wlio weie supposed to aet until 
the Ficbident fixed the date loi the election of 
the Assembly As be had never done so, this 
body still functioned at the end of 192!) Exein- 
tive power is vested in the Piesnleiit eleetod for 
SIX yeaib by the Council of State Tic acts thioiigh 
a ministiy of five members The Piobident in 
1929 was Jjouib Boino, who was elected Api. 10, 
1922, and reelected Apr. 10, 1920 

HlbTOUY 

An oiitbieak m Haiti iii December, 1929, wliieh 
lesulted in the declaiatioii ot maitial law by the 
Aineiicau foi cos of occupation and in a clash 
between niaiines and a mob ot 1500 Haitians at 
Au\ Cayes, December 7, in which five Haitians 
weie killed and 20 wounded, attracted the at- 
ientiou of the United States to its i elutions with 
the Negio lepublic. The outbieuk was piimaiily 
the lesult ot the mtciiial political situation, 
which was complicated by American support 
of President Borno and his administration. Poll- 
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tics m Haiti is carried on largely by the edu- 
cated mulattoes The great bulk of the popula- 
tion (85 to 90 per cent) is totally illiterate and, 
generally speaking, takes part in the political 
life of the country, if at all, imdoi the direction 
of the mulattoes and a few educated Negroes 

Trouble had been brewing for some time under 
the regime of President Porno, who had ruled 
the country since 1022. Constitutional amend- 
ments adopted in January, 1028, authorizcfl the 
(lovernnicnt to curtail the fieedom of the press, 
abolish ]uiy trials, and to replace all judges in 
1920 The teim of the Presidency was extended 
from four to siv years, but the ineiiinbent was 
made ineligible for reeleetion Clovcriirnent or- 
gans, howc\ei , contended that the amcndineiit did 
not apply to President IJorno, as he Mas in cilice 
at the time the amendiiieiit was passed The 
President’s long silence as to hia plans led the 
Opposition to tear he would be a candidate for 
reeleetion with the support of the Ameiiean of- 
ficials and the agitation against his regime was 
inei eased On No\embei 27, Porno announced 
tliat he would not accept a thud tt‘rm The Op- 
jiositioii was not satisfied, howe\cr, as the Presi- 
dent is chosen bv the Council of State, which 
Poiiio appointed and eonti oiled 

A fuiOier cause of iiniest was the announee- 
ineiit of Piesident Pot no on October 12 that be- 
(aiise of the “jiassioiis” of the 0]iposition, elec- 
tions for the Legislature, which he had promised 
in April, 1928, would be held in Jauiiniv, 1930, 
would again be poht]ioned No 1 ’ ii\ •’ 

tions had been held in TToiti sine i -• i a 

iiig tins aiinounceinont, a nuinbei of leading 
Haitians oiganued the National l^eague of Con- 
stitutional Aetnm, which demanded the rcstoia- 
tion of the Haitian constitution and the 
•‘leiiistatement of the nation iii its right of sov- 
eieigntj ” A public meeting called bj the league 
was bioken up bv the police under oideis of the 
Boiiio goieiiiment, sevciiil speakeis w'ere ar- 
lested, and a nunibei of Ojtpositiun newspapeis 
were supjnessed 

The juevailiiig iiiiiest louiul expression on 
Octobei ,31, when students of the Cential School 
of \grieultuic struck bec.uise the (Joveinment 
had 1 educed by .'{{‘JOUO a $10,000 siholaishi]) fund 
at the school The stnke s])icad to other colleges 
and ]>iofessioiial schools and tiiiallv to employees 
m the customs olhee at Poit-au-Pi nice and to 
do(k workers and othei lalsocis Maitial law W’as 
dc( hired in Poi I iiii-Pi nice and Cape Haitien 
by Colonel Pichaid Ciitts, commander of ilie 
C S Murines in Haiti, on ihe night of December 
4, alter (iistoiiis emploices had dcslioycd office 
fuiiiituic and in]uied two United States olTieials. 
Minor clashes between excited mobs and the 
Ameuctiii Maniicb or rnembeis of the Haitian 
Niitioiiul Cii.ird ocLiiired on Deecnibci 5 and 6, 
follow cd by the tiouble at Au\ Cayes De< ember 7. 

3’he U »S »State Department took cog- 
ni/ance of the seiiousiiess of the situation on 
Deeembei 4, by making iiublic a message sent to 

J*resideiit 'iki'i'iiL' be iipiiu his 

decision to withdiua .nei lie p'l - d' >■. lal lace. 
On December (i, additional Maimes were dis- 
patched to Haiti and, on the following da>, 
Pieaideiit Hoovei sent a message to t migie-^ ask- 
ing for uii appiopnation of $50,000 to send to 
Haiti a commisbion to investigate the situation 
and to “endeavor to airive at some moic definite 
policy than at present.” The President had lecom- 
mended the dispatch of such a commission to 


Haiti in his regular message to Congress on 
December 4 

The cruiser Qalvcston^ with a marine detach- 
ment of 50 men, arrived at Jncmcl December 8 
and within a few days the situation had quieted 
to such a degree that President Hoover ordeied 
the marine reinforcenients en route from the 
United States diverted to the Anieiican naval 
base at Guantanamo A modified system of mar- 
tial law continued in force for some time, but 
there w^ere no further distuTb.inces 

On December 15, the presidents of seven Hai- 
tian political organizations dispatched petitions 
to Piesident Hoover asking for American super- 
vision of the Icgislatne elections m April They 
stated that fiee and impartial elections could not 
be held under the cvistiiig French electoral sys- 
tem, and re(]uestcd that provision be made fur 
the election of the Piesulcnt by direct suffrage in- 
stead of bv the Council of State, as provided 
in the constitution At the end of the year, ob- 
seners repoited that the agitation against the 
Boiiin go\cinmcnt w’as continuing and that fur- 
ther disturbances might be expected unless more 
satisfactoiy pruMhum was made for a popular 
election The United States House of Itepieseiita- 
ti\eH on Deecmber 18 approied Pipsident 
Hoover’s recominendation foi the sending of a 
(ommisRion to Haiti, bnl no action had been 
taken by the Senate up to the end of the year 

President Borno, on NoM‘mbcr 26, appointed 
a new eabiiiet, eoiisisting of Antonme C San- 
saricq, Foreign Ministci , Francis Snigado, Fin- 
ance Minister, Charles de Delba, Minister of the 
Interior, Hannibal Price, Minister of Education; 
and Chailes Kiboul, Minister of Justice A tieaty 
(iMiig ihe bouiidaiy hue between Haiti and the 
Dominiean Bepnhlic, signed Jan 21, 1029, was 
latified bv Haiti on Feiiiiiaiv 11 and by the 
Dominican llcjuiblie on Febiuaiy 25 The resigna- 
tion of Dr A C MilNpaiigli American Finan- 
cial Advisei to the Haitian government, was 
nnnouiieed in Januar> Tlie leasons for his with- 
diawal w’cie not gi\en 

HALDANE, J S See PiiiLOSOlMiy 

HAMILTON, Willi J’ltlk An Amciican 
oditoi, died in Brooklyn, N Y , Dec 9, 1929 Ho 
was horn in England, Jon 20, 18(J7, and began 
newspaper woik in 1890 on the staff of the Pall 
Mall (lazette^ for which he tiavcled as correspond- 
ent to many parts of the w'orld He served as 
lieutenant of the British Auxiliaiy Forces, the 
Tvo^al Engineers, and was war correspondent in 
the first Matabclc war, South Africa (1893-94) 
He went to Ainetuu in 1899, wheic ho joined the 
staff of the Wall Sired Journal^ of which he be- 
came editor in 1908 Mr Hamilton was a con- 
tributor on financial and economic topics to many 
magazines. He wiote The Stock Market Barom- 
eter (1922) 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. A nonsectarian in- 
stitution for the higher education of men in 
Clinton, N Y , founded in 1812 A total of 433 
students was legisieied for the 1929 autumn 
session, distiibuicd as follows Seniors, 84; juni- 
ors, 85, sopjioinoi es, 112, and freshmen, 152. 
There w'cre 43 memlieis of the faculty for the 
yeai 1929-30 The pioductive funds of the col- 
lege wore appiovimately $4,223,327 and the in- 
come for tlic year 1928-29 w'as $381,784 The li- 
brary eoiituiiied 130,330 volumes and 30,325 
pamphlets Piesident, Frederick C. Ferry, Ph U., 
Sc.D , LL D 

HAMILTON SALE. See Art Sales. 
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HAMPTON, Hebbebt. An English sculptor 
and painter, died in London, Feb. 13, 1929. Bom 
in 1862, he attended Bishop-Stortford College, 
and later studied art at Westminster, the SlMe 
Schools, London, and at Pans Mr. Hampton was 
chosen to design a number of important public 
memorials, including Queen Victoria’s memorials 
at Ipswich, Lancaster, New Zealand, and India, 
the Lord Abedare Memorial for Cardiff, Wales; 
the Hon. William Kolleston Memorial for New 
Zealand , and that for the Maharaja Mayurbhanj 
Among Hampton’s portraits are those of Queen 
Mary, Loid Kelvin, Maharaja Tagore, and Raja 
Ban Bahari. He also painted a number of ideal 
interpretations, several, such as “Appolo,” “Or- 
pheus,” and “The Huntress,” being hung in the 
Royal Academy, London, or the Salon, Pans 

HAMPTON NOBMAL AND AQBICUL- 
TUBAL INSTITUTE. An institute founded in 
1868 in Hampton, Va , for the education of Ne- 
groes and Indians The enrollment for the au- 
tumn tcim of 1929 was 1003, while that fur the 
two summer sessions was 1138 The faculty for 
the •iL'ol'ii -I’hool session ending May 29 num- 
bcrc. I I • jiruduetivc funds on June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $9,268,083 and the income from 
all souices was $601,371 There were 70,354 
volumes in the libiary Acting piineipal, George 
P Phenix 

HANDBALL Alfred Banuet, of the Olvmpic 
Club, San Francisco, was the champion hand- 
ball plajer in the United States iii 1929 He tii- 
umphed o^er Jobejih (Jiiffui of the Detroit 
Y. M C A 111 the final of the senior four-wall 
(hampionship held at the New Yoik Athletic 
Club in the late part of March, and jiaiied with 
his clubmate, Ijune McMillan, to eaptiiie the 
doubles e\eiit with ease The one-wall singles 
title contested at the 7th Regiment Aiuiory m 
New York in March went to Mike Schniooklei, 
of the Trinity Club, Brooklyn, while Eekaid 
Galowin and Seymour Alexander of the Tiinity 
Club earned the doubles ehainpioushii) F Oliiey 
of the Los Angeles A C captuied the junior 
singles cliampionship at his home club in Feb- 
ruary, uhile the doubles event was taken by 
Joe Poweis and Harry Goube, of the Txjh Angeles 
A C in March 

HANNAUEB, Geobue An American lailway 
president, died Nov 2, 1929, in New Haven, Conn 
He was born Dec 19, 1872, in St Louis, Mo He 
began work with the Terminal Railroad Associ- 
ation in St. Ixmis in 1890. In 1903-07 he was 
superintendent of the Wiggins Fcriy Company, 
after which he became supei intendent of the 
Indian Harbor Belt Railroad, being piomoted to 
general superintendent in 1911 and to general 
manager in 1912. In 1920 he also became vice 
president, and in 1922 relinquished his duties as 
general manager He was selected as president 
of the Boston & Maine Railway in 1 927 and soon 
distinguished himself in connection with his able 
work oil tlie financial and physical rehabilitation 
of this system Mr. Hannauer was known as an 
authority on railway terminal operation in which 
he had spent tlic gi eater part of his caicer 

HABBOBS. See Fobts and Habbobs 

HABMSWOBTH, Sib Hildebbanii Aubbey 
An English journalist, died in London, Apr. 18, 
1929. He was born in 1872, and was educated 
under private tutois and at Merton College, Ox- 
ford. At the age of 16, he joined his brothers. 
Lord Northcliflc and Lord Rothermcre in jour- 
nalism. He himself started the Uev) Liberal 


Reexew in 1901, and was sole proprietor of the 
Globe, a newspaper, 1908-11 He was twice an 
unsuc’cessful candidate for the House of Commons, 
first contesting Gravesend as an Imperial Liberal 
in 1900, and again in 1906 contesting Mid Salop 
as a member of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal reform 
party In 1922 he was created a baronet 

HABBISON, CiiABLES Cubtis An American 
educator, former provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia, Pa , Feb 12, 
1929, where he was born May 3. 1844 He was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1862, receiving the AM. degree in 1865 He was 
engaged in the sugar-refining industry from 
1863-92 Having been tiustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1876, Mr Harrison was ap- 
pointed acting provost in 1895, and the following 
year made piovust, leiaining that position until 
1911. He devoted his energies to developing the 
university and during his administration the 
assets increased from $5,000,000 to $17,000,000, 
and 27 dormitories, the museum, law school, 
engineei ing and dental buildings, gymnasium, 
and Henry Phipps Institute weie added The 
honorary LL D degree was conferred on Mi 
Harrison by Columbia, 1895, Princeton, 1896, 
Yale, 1901, and the Univeisitv of Peiinsvlvania, 
1911 

HABBISON, (Lovi!j.T ) Biboe American 
landscape painter, died in Woodstock, N Y , Mav 
11, 1929 He was boin Oct 28, 1854, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa He studied ait in Philadelphia and in 
Pans with Carolus Duran and under Cabaiiel 
Because of ill health, Mr Hai risen tiaveled and 
painted in Australia, the South Sea Islands, and 
the westein part of the United States from 1889 
to 1893 He was especiallv tainous for Ins scenes 
of snow and city streets. JTis paintings are found 
m the museums of Europe and Ameiica, and he 
received medals at expositions in Pans and in 
the United States In 1910 he was a director of 
the landscape school of the Ai t Students’ League 
in New York, he was a iiitmiber of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, National Academy 
of Design, and the Union Internationale des Arts 
and des Lettres i: 1 -i best-known paintings 

are “November” M- i •* , Marseilles) , “Return 
from the First Communion”, “Rummer Idyl”, 
“Calling Home the Cows”, “The Hidden Moon”, 
“Quebec from the River”, “The Flatiion Build- 
ing in a Blizzard” , “Fifth Avenue at Twilight ” 
In 1909 he published Landscape Painting 

HABSHBEBQEB, John W'iiti\m Ameiican 
Ixitanist, died in Philadelphia, Pa , Ajii 27, 1929 
He was born Jan 1, 1869, in Philadelphia and 
was graduated from the University of Pennsjl- 
vania in 1802 He made botanical eviicditions to 
Europe, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Me\KO, Alaska, 
Arizona, Utah, Canada, West Indies, southern 
Florida, in tlie Northwest, and in the Eastern 
Rtates In 1892 he leturned to the University of 
Pennsylvania as instructor in botany and zoology, 
becoming assistant professoi in 1907 and pio- 
fessor in 1011 He lectuied in the Rocic‘ty for the 
Extension of University Teaching and in farmers’ 
institutes in Pennsylvania, 1904-06 He was m 
charge of nature study, Pocono Pines Assembly, 
in the summers of 1903-08, of ecology, Mai me 
Biological Laboratory, Cold Rpi iiig Hai bor, N Y , 
1913-21, and of botany, Nantucket Maria 
Mitchell Association, 1914-15 His writings in- 
clude Maize, a Holanioal and Economic Efudg 
(1893) ; The Botanists of Philadelphia and their 
Wotk (1899), A Phytogeographio Survey of 
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north Ammca (1011), in 0ie Vegetation der 
Erde senes; Yegetatum of South Florida (1014) , 
The Vegetation of the New Jersey Pine Barrens 
(1016) ; Pastoral Agricultural Botany (1020). 

HABVABB TTNIVEBSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution of higher education for men in Cam- 
bridge, Mass , founded in 10.36 The number of 
students enrolled for the year 1020-30 was 8312, 
distributed as follows College, 3202, including 
568 seniors, 705 juniors, 857 sophomores, 087 
freshmen, and 85 out of course Graduate schools 
Arts and science, 945 , business administra- 
tion, 1011, education, 280. Professional schools* 
Fi "-nr,-'’! sr 283, theology, 85, law, 1639, medi- 
cine, 516; dentistry, 108; public health, 21, 
architecture, 73, landscape architectui e, 58. Spe- 
cial students, 56, Bussey Institution, 20 For the 
summer session of 1020, tlie registration was 
3076 The oflicers of instruction for 1929-30 num- 
bered 1427, of whom 261 were professors, 87, as- 
sociate piofessors, and 138, assistant piofcssors. 
Among those who assumed permanent chairs dur- 
ing the year were P]dward Sanijison Thurston, 
professor of law, Albert Hortlein, associate pio- 
tessor of civil engineering , Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
professoi of history, Alden Benjamin Dawson, 
associate piofessor ot zoology, Baron Alexander 
von Stael-IIolsteiii, piofessor of Central-Asian 
philology, and Ilaiiy Ilemley Plaskett, associate 
professor of asti ophysics. 

The list of visiting piofessors and lecturers 
during the yeai included Tlenri Guy, president of 
the University of Grenoble, who came as ex- 
change professor fiom France for the fiist half- 
yeni , Marcel Aiibert, professoi of niediirval 
archa'ology in the ficolo Rationale des Ghaites, 
Pans, came as lecturer on fine arts for tlie fust 
half-} ear, and l^on Roliin, professor of the his- 
tory of ancient philosophy at the Sorlionne, 
Pans, came as lecturer on philosophy for the 
first half-yeai England was repiesented by 
three lecturers Aitliur Darby Nock, fellow of 
Claic f ’ubridge, as lecturer on the 

history ■ during the lirst hall-year, 

Benedict Humphrey Sumner, lectuier and tutor 
in model 11 history in Balliol College, (Kfoid, as 
lectin ei on history during the second half-year, 
and William Boothhy Selbie, piiiicipal of Mans- 
held College, Oxfoid, ns the William Beldeii 
Noble lecturer in the field of religion. The Ger- 
man lecturers weie Wolfgang Liepe, piofessor 
of the German language and literature in the 
University of Kiel, as lectiirei on German for the 
first half-yeai , and Otto piofessor of 

physics in the University ol l>Ottingen, as lec- 
turer on ph}sic8 duiiiig the first half-year 

Svcin llosseland, director of the astronomical 
observatory at the Unnersity of Oslo, lectured on 
astionomy, and Tibor Hadd, lectuier on mathe- 
matics in the irniversity of Sreged, lectured on 
mathematics for the first half-year Otis Johnson 
Todd, piofessor of Greek in the University of 
Biitish Columbia, came as lecturer on Greek 
and Latin, William Hung, professor of history 
in Yeiiching University, was again lecturer on 
Chinese history, and Robeit Alexander Falconer, 
president of the University of Toronto, came as 
the Jngersoll Lecturer on the Immortality of 
Man Among the lecturers from American colleges 
and universities were* Chauncy Brewster Tinker 
of Yale University, in fine arts, Thomas Harri- 
son Reed of the University of Michimn, m 
government, John Paul Nafe of Clark Univer- 
sity, in psychology; James Blaine Hedges of 


Clark University, in history; Ernest Stacey 
Griffith of Syracuse University, in government, 
and Arthur McGandless Wilson of Grmnell Col- 
lege, in history The Western exchange professor 
chosen for the second half-year of 1020-30 was 
Walter Silz, assistant professor of German, to 
lecture at Carleton, Grmnell, and Pomona Col- 
leges. Walter Bradford Cannon, George Iliggin- 
son, professor oi physiology, was chosen as ex- 
change professor fiom Harvard to France for 
the second half-year 

The total pioductive funds of the university 
in June, 1929, were $92,978,138; and the total 
income for the year, including gifts for imme- 
diate expenditure, was $12,988,034. The operat- 
ing expenses for the year ending June 30, 1929, 
were $11,608,095 and were budgeted from the 
following sources of income Funds and gifts, 
$5,691,539, and operating receipts, $5,916,556, 
including tuition fees, $2,781,198, dormitory rent- 
als, $768,647, income of dining halls and Har- 
vard Union, $828,065 , income from athletic 
sports, $863,446, and other operating income, 
$685,200. The Harvaid House Plan, which was 
made possible by a gift in 1028 of more than 
$11,000,000 by Edward »S Darkness, had ad- 
vanced to the stage wheie the first two houses, 
Dunster and Lowell, named after the earliest 
and latest presidents of the university, were 
ready for occupancy, ' ptember, 1930 

Professor Chester Noy ■ • ■ was appointed 

head of Dunster House and Pi of Julian Lowell 
Coolidge head of Lowell House The plan called 
for the construction of several additional resi- 
dential units to house the three upper classes, 
each house to represent a cross-section of the 
college, thus promoting a better understanding 
lietween dixerse groups of undergraduate stu- 
dents 

A school of city planning, made possible by 
a giant from the Rockefeller Foundation, was 
founded as part of the faculty of architecture, 
Prof. Heniy Vincent Hubbard of the school of 
landscape architecture being chosen as head. 
The Charles D Noiton chair of regional plan- 
ning, held bv Professor Hubbard, was endowed 
bv James P Curtis; the degree of master m 
city planning will be aw aided Two new insti- 
tutes w'ere founded in connection with the law 
school The Institute of Ciiminal Law, under 
the direction of Prof Francis Bowes Sayre, will 
study the problem from the point of view of 
guilt-fiiiding and of the treatment of those in- 
dividuals who are convicted The Institute of 
Comparative Law, headc'd bv Prof Josef Rcd- 
lich, will aiToid students a concrete basis of 
ideas from the law of other countries on which 
to build the legal reforms of the future A new 
gymnasium also was completed during the year 

The requiiemcnts foi a knowledge of lan- 
guages were changed so that a grade of 70 per 
cent in the admission examination in advanced 
German or French would be accepted in satis- 
faction of tlie reading ki • ’ Ic. requii einents in 
those languages The I ■■•i'} '‘ontained 2,866,- 
200 volumes and pamphlets. President, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, Fh D , LL D 

HASTINGS, Thomas American architect, 
died Oct. 22, 1 929, in Mineola, N. Y. He was born 
in New York Cit}, Mar 11, 1860, and was gradu- 
ated from £cole des Beaux Arts, Pans, in 1884 
The following year, with John M Carrere, he 
formed the firm Carrere & Hastings, which soon 
established for itself a high place among archi- 
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tects Their first notable pieces of work were the 
Ponce de Leon and Alcazar hotels in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. They designed the New York Public Li- 
brary at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Stieet, 
St Ambrose Chapel in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the memorial amphitheatre where the 
Unknown Soldier is buried at Washington, the 
pedestal for the statue of Lafayette in the Ixiuvre, 
Pans, the American Embassy and Devonshire 
House in London, and many other well-known 
buildings Air Hastings received many honors in 
recognition of his attainments, among them 
membership in the National Academy of Design 
and the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
and he was made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor 

HAUK, Minnie A famous German dramatic 
and coloratura soprano, died in Lucerne, Switz- 
erland, February (i She was born in New York, 
Nov 16, 1852 Trained under A Errani in New 
York and M Strakosch in Pans, she won im- 
mediate success at her ddbut as Amina in Bcllini*s 
Sonnamhula (Brooklyn, Oct. 13, 1866) Two 
yeais latei, she sang at Covent Garden During 
*1 870-73 she w as a member of the Hofoper in Vi- 
enna, and during 187.3-77 of the Komisehe Oper in 
Berlin After that, until her retirement from the 
stage in 1806, she sang only as guest in the prin- 
cipal opera houses of Germany, Austria, France, 
Belgium, England, and the United States In 1881 
she married tlie celebrated traveler Count Ernst 
von Hesse- Waitcgg, and with him made three 
tours around the woild During the wai, her en- 
tire fortune vas swept away, but as soon as her 
plight became known, a fund was raised by 
Geialdine Faiiar and the Music Lovers’ Founda- 
tion of New York. In 1919 her eyesight began to 
fail and by 1922 she was almost totally blind 
Dining liei biilliant cureei, she appealed in about 
100 o^ieras, her most famous lOlc being Cannon, 
which she sang ovei 500 times in Fieiich, German, 
Italian, and English She was not only a great 
siugei, but also a remarkable acticss She wiote 
hei autobiogi aphy under the title. Memoirs of a 
Hinqei (London, 1925) 

HAVEBFOBD COLLEQE. An institution of 
higher education under the control of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Haveriord, Pa , founded in 
183.3 Kcgistration for the autumn term of 1929 
totaled 297 students, distributed as follows 
Graduates, 7, seniois, 58, juniors, 68, sopho- 
mores, 82, and freshmen, 82. There were 37 
members on the faculty The piodiictive funds of 
the institution amounted to $4,210,289, par 
value, and the total income for 1928- 29 was 
$477,777 The endowment was increased liy $12,- 
850, and $25,750 was expended for new build- 
ings The libraiv contained 113,000 volumes 
President, William W'lstar Comfoit, Ph D., 
Litt D , LL D. 

HAWAII, ha-w'P^ A territory of the United 
States, consisting of a gioup of islands in the 
noith central Pacific Ocean, formally annexed, 
Aug 12, 1898 The nine inhabited islands with 
then lespcctive aieas in squaie miles are as 
follows Hawaii, 4015, Maui, 728, Oahu, .*399 ; 
Kauai, 547, Molokai, 261, Lanai, 139, Njihau, 
97, Kahoolawe, 69, Midway, 2 7. Capital, Hono- 
lulu, on the island of Oahu The population ac- 
cording to the census of 1920 was 255,912, as 
compared with 191,909 in 1910 On June 30, 
1929, the Board of Health estimated the popula- 
tion at 357,619, of which 236,577 were Amer- 
ican citizens and 121,072 aliens. The population 


was divided by race and nationality as follows: 
American, British, German, Russian, 38,006; 
Japanese, 137,407, Filipino, 63,869, Portuguese, 
29,717, Cliinese, 25,211, Hawaiian, 20,479, Cau- 
casian-Hawaiian, 16,687; Asiatic-Hawanan, 10,- 
.598, Porto Rican, 6923, Korean, 6393; Spanish, 
1851; othciB, 508. The biith rate in 1928 was 
33 84 per 1000 population, as compaied to 37 16 
for 1927, the total births being 11,51.3 The death 
late for 1928 was 11 7 per 1000 population, as 
compared to 11 87 for 1927, the total of deaths 
being 3992 The infant raoitalitv rate was 83 69, 
as compared with 95 97 foi 1927 and 104 21 lor 

1926. Marriages for the year were 2736, or 8 02 
per thousand population Honolulu, the largest 
city, had an estimated population in 1928 of 113,- 
000 

Education Hawaii's public-school system is 
centialized undci Teiritoiial control. All jiublic 
schools aie under the direction of the super- 
intendent of public insiiuction and coiumission- 
ers appointed by the gov ei not The total expcudi- 
tuies for public schools, iiuliiil lo- the teachers’ 
iioinial and tiaiuuig 8cho.il im iln yeai ending 
June .30, 1928, was $,5,/41,788 During the school 
year 1928-29, there weie maintained 250 schools 
with 2485 teat hers and 70,232 pupils There were 
65 piivate schools with 440 teachers and 9497 
pupils The Univcisity of Hawaii at Honolulu 
had 38 iiistiuctois and 536 students in 1927. Eng- 
lish IS the language of iiisti iiction 

PUODIXTION AND COMMERCE AgriCUltuie IS 
the mam indiistiv of the islands and the two 
chief expoit ciops aie siigai and pineapples, al- 
ihuugli coffee, hides, honey, sisal, bananas, rico, 
wool, tobacco, and cotton also au* evpoited. Fro- 
diiction of law cane sugar during the ciop year 
1928-29 was estimated at 852,090 shuit tons, as 
compaied with about 904,000 tons in the jncvious 
jeai 

The pineapple croj) amounted to 8,633,000 
eases of 24 eans each, as compaied with 8,879,- 
000 eases in 1927 J’meapplc expoits foi 1928 
aiiiouiited to $49,871,090, or about $6,000,090 
moie than in the previous jeai. Investments in 
tlie pineapple iiidustij at the end of 1928 weie 
estimated at $16,381,500 foi canneiies and $13,- 
958,500 for fields, the total acieage under cultiva- 
tion being 49,356 The 1928 coffee ciop was esti- 
mated at 6,759,090 pounds, 12 per cent largei than 
in 1927, but shipments to the United States weie 
only 3,700,000 pounds, oi one-thud less than in 
the pievioiiH >eai Banana shipnieuts declined 
lioni 217,000 hunches in 1927 to 183,500 bunches 
Livestock on the islands in 1927 included 158,- 
000 cuttle, 17,000 swiiie, 15,000 sheep, and 20,- 
000 hoises, mules, and asses Maiiufuctui iiig con- 
sists pimcipally of the eaiimng of pineapples 
and the jneliniinaiy proce-sing of sugar, which 
18 shipjied to the United btates for lelining The 
inaiiufaetiii e of paper and building matciiul from 
cane pulp was under expeiiuieiit 

Commeice ut the islands is largely with con- 
tmentul United States, the value ot shipments to 
the mainland m 1928 totaling $116,956,000, as 
compaied with $109,236,000 in 1927, and $98,- 
261,000 m 1926 Expoits to other countries in 
1928 amounted to $2,524,000. Imports from the 
United States iii 1928 weie $77,824,000 and m 

1927, $79,630,000, while impoits from other 
countries in 1928 totaled $10,362,000 and in 1927, 
$9,172,000 Raw and refined sugar and canned 
pineapple are the chief exports to the United 
States, the respective values lu 1928 being $72,- 
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030,000 and $30,580,000 Shipments from the 
United States to Hawaii ineluded vegetable food 
products, textile products, lumber, iron and 
steel, nnnmetallic minerals, oils, machinery, 
chemicals, and a wide vaiiet> of othei maimfac- 
tuies Imports from foreign eouiitiics consisted 
mainly oi jute from India, nitrates fiom Chile, 
silks iioiii China and Japan, nalne foodatufTs 
fioni Japan, meat and butter from Australia 
and Mew Zealand Canada, (heat Jlntain, and 
the Philippines took eonsideiable quantities ot 
canned pineapiile 

Finaivce Receipts bv the vaiious counties 
showed a decline duiing the yea- % ’ ■ ■ Tune 
30, lOaO, the to" ’ . " . to ■ -h., as 

comjiaied with . ■ ■ uring the pievious 

fiscal >ear The levenue of the govenimeut ioi 
1028-29 was .$11,02(i,(i,‘ll and expendituics (not 
including capital outla,vb), $10,082,110, as 
iij.iiii i .1 total luconie oi $ll,r)79,(i(i8 and ex- 
ji. .1 h'l - (not including capital outlaws) of 
$9,.)79,0.')8 foi tlic pievious yeai. Including capi- 
tal outlays, the total expendituie in 1927-28 
amounted' to $12,709,000 Total icsoiiices on 
June 30, 1929, weie $2,.18*),.'512 The bonded in- 
debtednebh, which stood at $28 .585,000 on June 
30, 1928, ^\as incieased by $1,170,000 on Keb 1, 
1929, by an issue of 4 Vi per cent public-itnjuove- 
ment bonds 

CoMMUNiCAiiONS In 1928 theie weie about 
1038 miles of lailwms oiieiating on the \uiiouh 
islands, of which iailw.iv companies opeiating 
public lines had .l(i8 miles The lemaindei con- 
sisted niainlv ol jnnate lines ofieiated bv planta- 
tions, but which cm lied n.i-'ii i ::i ■ « .ts well as 
fieight Dining the ycni < i >1 i.',: I'ln. 30, 192S, 
the public lines caiiiod 2,211,000 tons ot fieight 
and 1,073,000 pasbciigeis A niinibei of the is- 
lands have o\( client highwa,\H and in 1928 theie 
weie 30, .300 inotoi cais iigi-.ciid, 23,000 oi 
which weic in the i ity ot Honolulu Mew \esselb 
weie added in the humc ^ear to the licet oi 10 
small steaiiuMS winch piovided legiilui scivice 
to all inipuit.int poiiitb in the islands Theie wci^ 
(i4,S02 miles ot telephone wire, and 22,031 in- 
Htiiiniciits opciated by toui companies on June 
30, 1928 Un Mo\ 11, 1929, an luter-ibland (om- 
meiLial an scivice was inaugurated 

CovivitNAibNi' The teiritonal electionb aie held 
legiilaily in No\enibei of each even jeai, to elect 
the delegate to Coiigics-, for two ycais, one-liali ot 
the llawaiiuii ,SciMie loi tom >eais, and all the 
membeis of the Hawainin House of Re]neseuia' 
tives foi two ycaiB The sesbioiis ol the Legisla- 
tnie aie held bieniiialh iii udd-iiumheied juais 
HoM'iiiui in 1929, Linvieiiee ]\[ Judd 

HAWXES, HIcDoi GALi, An Ameiieaii luwvei, 
died in New Yoik, Mai 22, 1929, where he W'as 
boin Jnl\ 29, 1802 He attended bclnwls in (ler- 
maiiy and hi mice .iiid, Inuiiig leeened the M K 
degiee liom Columbia in 1883 and the All de- 
giee 111 1880, he was giaduated fiom the law' 
bchool 111 1887 Admitted to the bai m the year oi 
Ills giaduatioii, he practiced in New Yoik until 
Ins death. In 1899 he became fust vice president 
of the New Y'ork llepubliuan County Committee 
and as commibsioiiei oi ducks and femes in New 
Yoik, 1902-03, he was iiistiuineiital in cariying 
out the Chelsea iinprovemeiit He sened as bridge 
and tunnel commissioner of Mew York State, 
1907-28 Mr lluwkcs aided in the foundation of 
the French institute in the United States, and 
was ekairman of the trusteeb of the Ficuch- 
Aiueiicaii Chambei of Gommeice, Jiic 


HAY. The total hay crop of the United States 
in 1929 was estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 114,039,000 tons, which was 7 8 per 
cent larger than the crop of 1 928 and 7 0 per cent 
larger than the average production of the live 
years 1923-27 The 1929 crop was larger than m 
1928 in the aiea extending from the New England 
States westward to South Dakota and south- 
westward to Tennessee South and west of this 
area production was less than in 1928 in most 
States Due to a small cariyover of old hay the 
average December 1 farm price of hay was prac- 
tical! v the same as that of the previous year, 
$11 77 per ton, although the crop was larger The 
total faim value at these prices was $1,349,000,- 
000 in 1929 and $1,240,000,000 in 1928 The crop 
of 1929 was made up of 101,715,000 tons of tame 
hay and 12,924,000 tons of wild hay Although 
neailv 1,000,000 acies moie of wild hay were cut, 
the production was practically the same as in 

1928 as a result of lower yields per acre in some 
of the jiraitie hay States. 

The yields of tame hay in the leading States 
were estimated ns follows Wibcoiisin, 7,390,000 
tons, New York, 0,053,000; Iowa, 6.342,000; Illi- 
nois, 5,.554,000, Missomi, 5,211,000, California, 
6.178,000, Michigan, .5,022.000, and Ohio, 5,009,- 
000 The aiciagc yield pci acie ranged from 0 01 
of a ton in Ocoigia to 3 52 tons in Arizona As in 
the preceding year the States growing hay crops 
wholly or Inigoly under irrigation reported the 
higher average Mclds per acre The average faim 
price per ton on Dec 1, 1929 ranged from .$8.50 
in Noitli Dakota to .$22 in Rhode Island The 
mou* important WMld-ha\ -jirodueing States in 

1929 and their estimated yields were as follows* 
Nebraska, 2,0.52.000 tons, Minnesota, 2,010,000, 
South Dakota, 1,712,000, and Ransas, 1,080,000 
Thebe four States pioduced over half of the total 
crop of wild hav The average vield per acre 
varied from 0 b.5 of a ton in South Dakota to 1 70 
tons 111 Delaware, and the farm price per ton on 
Deceiuher 1 from $b 20 in Ohio to $10 in Florida 

The tame hay ciop of 1929 included 29,847,000 
tons of alfalfa hay (see Atvalfa), 20,091,000 
tons of mixed clover and timothy hay, 13,390,000 
tons of red, alsike, and crinibon clovci hay, 10,- 
338,000 tons of timothy hav, 4,323,000 tons of 
sny beau, cow pea, and peanut hay, and 2,350,000 
tons of sweet-clovei h.iv The production of clover 
hay showed a niaiked iiiere.ihe over the vicld in 
1928 Dining the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
the United States expoi'ted 12,000 tons and im- 
poitcd 36,000 tons of hay Amendment No. 2 of 
the oflieml lia\ standards, eilective Nov. 1, 1929, 
issued by the Dejiartment of Agnculture, pro- 
vided foi slight changes, the principal ones being 
the reduction of the color specifications for No 1 
giade from 50 per cent to 45 per cent green in 
the timothy and clover gioup, from 00 per cent 
to 50 per cent in the prairie hay and grass hay 
gioupb, and fiom 4.5 to 40 per cent in the Johnson 
grass and Johnson glass mixed hay gioup 

HAYTI Sec Haiti 

HEADLAM-MOBLEY, Kir James Wyc- 
iai<i!i!. English histoii.in, died Kept 0, 1929, in 
Wimbledon, England He was born Dec 24, 1863, 
and was educated at Eton and at King’s College, 
’ ’ lid at ilic University of Beilin From 

. - ■ 1 ■ ■• ■! , he was a fellow of King’s College, 
and after his veai b in Ccimany, he lectured for the 
Cambridge University Extension He v\as pro- 
fessor of Gicek and ancient history at Queen’s 
College, Loudon (1894-1900), staff inspector of 
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secondary schools for the Board of Education 
(1902-20) and a member of the Prime Minister’s 
committee on modern languages (1017-18). From 
the outbreak of the World War, he worked with 
the piopngnndn organization set up at Wellington 
House (1914-17), was assistant director of the 
political intelligence bureau in the Department of 
Information (1917-18), and of the Political In- 
telligence Department in the Foreign Oflice 
191^20 He went us a member of the political 
section of the British delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference at Puns (1910). In 1920 the post of his- 
torical adviser was created for him in the Foreign 
Office and there he served until retirement in 
1928 He was made commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in 1 920 and upon retirement was 
knighted He wrote On Election by Lot at Athena ^ 
Life of Jiismarvk, Vlaaaxcal Studxea in Germany 
( repot ts issued by the Board of Education) , The 
Ihstory of Twtlve Days, The German Chancellor 
and the Outbreak of War, The laaue, Bntiah 
Documents on the Ortgvn of the War (vol xi, be- 
ing *‘The Outbreak of War,” of which he was 
editor) 

HEABT DISEASE. Dr. C. D Kcrlcy, well 
known as a pediatrician, discussed "Children Apt 
to Develop Heart Disease” in the Journal of the 
American Medical Asaociation for February 16 
The susceptible child is in the first place the one 
who is sensitive to rheumatic and other infec- 
tions, while those with chorea and pains in tlic 
lower limbs are moie threatened than those with- 
out them If a child pieseiits two oi all three 
of these peculiarities, he is particularlv sensi- 
tive 111 this I espeet It is very apparent that any 
focus of local infection like infected tonsils 
must be rcinuvcd Pains in the legs worse in bad 
weather include the so-called growing iiains and, 
if this symptom is present, no tune should be 
lost in removing infected tonsils, teeth, etc The 
autlior IS a great believer in giving these chil- 
dren couises of sodium salicylate, oil of winter- 
gteen and other substances containing salicvlic 
acid, although he does not in this connection 
mention aspirin, which should relieve the leg 
pains This salieylic-acid tieatinent in advance has 
been termed unscientiiic, but, as long as there is a 
possibility that it can pi event the development of 
endoeai ditis, it will find users In some instances, 
this liability to rheumatism runs in families and 
it IS in such familial cases that the bent pro- 
phylactic lesouices should be utilized, 

HEJAZ 01 HEDJAZ. Bee Arabia 

HELIUM. Bee Guemistkv, Inuubtuiai. 

HELMOLT, liN'mOlt, Hans Feriiinand A 
German editor and historian, died Mar 18, 1929 
He was born July 8, 1865, in Dresden, and studied 
philosophy and history at Leipzig and Bonn He 
was appointed to an editorial position in the 
Bibliographic Institute at Leipzig. His published 
works include Konxg Ruprechta Zug nach Italien 
(1892), Fabricvua und Siher (1895), Welt- 
geachichte (9 vols., 1899-1907; English transla- 
tion, 1902-08), a study based on the ethnogiaphic 
method and prepared with the aid of 37 special- 
ists, Ranke-Bibltographte (1910) , Brief e Gustav 
Freytaga an A von Stoaoh (1913), Dretbund 
(1914) ; Ehrenbuch dea deutachen Volkea (1923) , 
Hindenburg (1926). 

HENDERSON, Bernard William An Eng- 
lish historian and educator, died in Windsor 
Forest, Jan. 11, 1929 Born in London, Nov 4, 
1871, he attended Lincoln College, Oxford. Elected 
fellow of Merton College, 1894, he also served as 


librarian, 1897-1901. He then joined Exeter Col- 
lege, where he remained as tutor from 1902 until 
hiB death, also being librarian, 1904-06 and 
and 1916-24, sub-rector, 1005-13 and 1015-18; 
and senior tutor, 1919-24. At various times. Dr 
Henderson served as examiner at London, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford universities Oxford conferred 
on him the M A., and D Litt degrees A student 
of Boman history, he wrote several books on the 
subject, which were important for their scholar- 
ship, original viewpoint, and vivid style These 
were Lt/c and Principate of the Emperor Nero 
(1003) , Civil War and Rebellion tn the Roman 
Empire (1908) , contributions to A Companion to 
Latin Claasica (1911), The Hiudy of Roman 
History (1910), Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Hadrian (1923) , and Five Roman Em- 
perors ( 1 027 ) . He also wrote a history of Merton 
College, several volumes of poctrv , and one Greek 
history, The Great War Between Athena and 
Bparta (1027) 

HENBI, Robert Ameiiean painter, died in 
New Yoik City, July 12, 1920 He was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1865, studied art in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, 1886-88, m the Academic Julien and 
Eeole des Bcuax Arts, Pans, 1888-01, and studied 
without instruction in France, Spain, and Italv 
Returning to America, he settled in New York, 
where he became a leader in the ladicnl move- 
ment in American ait, and as head of the New 
York School of Art, the “Independent School,” 
exercised a wide influence Henri’s art was char- 
acterized by daring, individuality, sincerity of 
purpose, and simplicity His w’orks are in gal- 
leries and museums all over the United States 
and in Europe, and he received numeious prizes 
and medals. Among Ins best-known ri'' 1 i j ii'* 
“Ija Neige,” purchuficd by the Frond* • ■«' ■ i ' I 

for th T uv.-r-h-vg G'’\ 'y, “Spanish Gipsy,” in 
the M M'l'i !• of New York, “Tlie 

Equestrian,” Carnegie Art Institute, Pittsburgh , 
“Young Woman in Black,” Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, “Girl with Fan,” Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and “Laughing Girl,” 
Brooklyn Institute Museum He was a meinlier of 
the National Academy and the Aiueiican Insti- 
tute of Alts and Letters 

HENRY, Princf oi. Prttsm\ (Hlinricii Al- 
bert Wit HEIM) Geiman admiral, died Apr 20, 
1929, in ITemmclniark, Germany The second son 
of Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, and 
brother of William II, he was born Aug 14, 1802, 
in Potsdam, Brandenburg, and educated in the 
Gymnasium at Kassel (1875-77), and in the 
Marine Academy (1884-86) He tiaveled aiound 
the world in 1878-80, visited the United States 
HI 1882-84 and 1003, and South Amciica iii 1914 
In 1880 he was made a naval oflicer, using in 
lank until he became admiral in 1901 In 1906 he 
was chief of the active battleship fleet and gen- 
eral inspector of the marine He also was made a 
field marshal iii the Prussian army In the World 
War, he held chief command of the German fleet 

HEBBETTE, Mai'KICE French Ambassadoi 
to Belgium, died in Pans, Nov 3, 1929 He was 
born 111 Pans, Nov 11, 1871, and was educated at 
the Condorcet Lyceum and the French Gymna- 
sium of Berlin He entered the diplomatic service 
as an attach4 to the French Ambassador in Ber- 
lin He was chief of the buieau of communi- 
cations, sub-director of the International Unions, 
and chief of the cabinet and of the bureau of per- 
sonnel in the Office of Foreign Affairs. In 1922 he 
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was appointed Ambassador to Belgium He wrote 
TJne Anibassade lurque sous le Dtrectotre, Une 
Amhassadc persane sous Louts A'/F, a transla- 
tion of Prince von Bulnw*s Poltitquc allemandet 
and L*Aventr de la France He was a commander 
of the Legion of Honor 

HEBCULANETTK. See AncniGOLoaY 

HEBEDITY. See Emrbyolooy 

HEBBICX, Myron T Anieiican Ambassador 
to France, died in Fans, Mar 31, 1929 He was 
born Oct 9, 1854, in Huntington, Ohio After 
studying at Oberlin College and Ohio Wesleyan 
University, he was admitted to the bar in 1878 
He practiced law in Cleveland until 1880, when 
he turned to business, holding important offices in 
Cleveland and New Yoik corporations Active iii 
politics, he went six times as delegate to Republi- 
can National Conventions, was a picsidential 
elector-at-large of Ohio in 1892, and a member of 
the Republican State Executive Committee and 
the Republican National Committee He served 
with the rank of colonel on the staff of McKinley 
when the lattei was (iovernor of Ohio and was 
himself Coiernor of that State, 1903-06 Presi- 
dent Taft appointed him Ambassador to France 
in 1912, and he held that post until Tfeccinlier, 
1914, part of the time at the request of Pi esident 
Wilson 

In 1921 Ml Heriick was again appointed Am- 
bashudoi to Fiance bv Piesidcnt Haiding, whoie 
lie remiiined until his death Ambassador Hcriick 
won the admiration of the Fieiich people by his 
refusal to leave Pans when the Fiench govern- 
ment lied to Bordeaux at the beginning of the 
World War, and he further endeared himself to 
the Flench and to Ainci leans in Fiance by Ins 
wai -relief activities He organized the Anieiican 
Relief dealing House in Pans and established 
the Aineiican Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, 
Fi ance 

In 1915 France awarded him the CJiand Cross 
of the Ijogioii of Honor and at his death in Pans 
showed him great and unusual honor Ambassa- 
dor Hei nek’s icccption of Lindheigh in Pans 
when the aviatoi made his famous flight across 
the Atlantic was (onsideied in both Fiance and 
the li lilted States a fiiendly and giacious gestuic 
He was inteiested in faiin credit, giving as one 
of his leasons for accepting the ambassadorship 
f(i Fiance the opportunity to study that country’s 
excellent sjstem llis Ruial Ci edits was published 
in 1911 \ biogiaphy of Myron T Ileinck by 

Col T Bentley Mott, USA, was jmblislicd 
in 1929 

HESSE, lies Since No\ ember, 1918, a repub- 
lican state of the (ieiman Republic, situated in 
the western pait ot (leiniany, loinierly a giand 
duchy ol the Geiman Enipiie Aiea, 2908 sqiuie 
miles, population, at the census ot 1925, 1,347,- 
279 The capital is Daimstadt with a popula- 
tion of 89,405 Other inipoitaiit cities are May- 
eiice, Ol Mainz, with 108,537 (with suburbs), 
Oflenbath, 79,302, W'oiins, 47,015, and Giessen, 
33,000 In 1928 there weie 1013 public elemen- 
tal j’ schools, w'lth 3870 teacheis and 149,307 
pupils The uieas and >ields of the chief ciops 
in 1927 weie Wheat, 79,700 acies, 04,753 tons, 
lye, 154,216, 112,741, bailey, 113,317, 91,630, 
oats, 118,555, 80,453, potatoes, 150,277, 909,128, 
34,247 acies weie under vines, yielding 5,120,- 
544 gallons of wine, valued at 24,232,904 iiiaiks 
On Dec 21, 1928, there weie 313,200 cattle, 42,- 
300 sheep, 329,900 swine, and 117,800 goats 
The oidiiiary revenue and expenditure for the 


year 1928 were estimated to balance at 170,667,- 
666 marks The funded debt as of April, 1928, 
was 73,495 marks, the floating debt, 29,164,000 
marks; and the Reichsmark debt, 12,935,375 
marks The goveinnieiit has a unicameral legis- 
latuic and a responsible ministry As a result 
of the elections held on Nov. 13, 1927, the Land- 
tag (70 members elected for thiee years), the 
new Diet is (omposed as follows Socialists, 24, 
]>mocrats, 5, German People’s party, 7; Centie, 
13, German Nationalists, 3; Hessian Peasants 
Union, 9, Communists, 6, other parties, 3 The 
cabinet, nominated on Feb 14, 1928, was as fol- 
lows Preniiei and Minister of Education, Herr 
Adeliing (Socialist) , Finance and Justice, Herr 
Kinibeiger (Centre), Interior, Herr Leuchner, 
Laboi and Economic Affairs, Herr Korell (Demo- 
ciat) 

HICKSITE FBIENDS. See Friends 

HIDES. Sec LexVTIIEr 

HIGH BLOOD FBESSUBE. Sec Arterio- 
sruEROHiR A.Ni> llion Bioou Pressure 

HIGH SCHOOLS. Sec Education in the 
U xiiLi) States 

HIGHWAYS, HIGHWAY BBIDGES. See 

Roadh and Pavements, Britxjes 

HILLIS, New’EIJ Dw’ioiit An American Con- 
gregational cleigMiiun and author died in Broux- 
ville, N Y, Feb 25, 1929 Born in Magnolia, 
Iowa, Sept 2, 1858, he was graduated from Lake 
Forest l^nivermtv in 1884, and fiom the Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminaiv, Chicago, in 1887 
He was ordained into the Prcsbvterian ministry 
in 1887, and as pastor of the First Church, at 
Peoiia, 111, 1886-89, he became knowm for his 
eloquence and enthusiasm His reputation for 
scholarship was iiicieased bv Ins pastorate at 
Evanston, 111 , 1889-95 He then was called to the 
independent Central Chuich of Chicago, where he 
leiiiained until 1899 Di llillis succeeded Lyman 
Abbott as pastor of the Plvmouth Congregational 
Chuich, Biookl.vii, in .lanuaiy, 1899, where his 
tremendous iictivitv g,iiiied a following com- 
parable to that of his noted predecessor, Henry 
Ward Beecher He became pi esident of the Ply- 
mouth Institute, an educational institution, at its 
foundation in 1914 Dr Hillis in business ven- 
tures was far less successful than in the pulpit, 
and •' iid (iiticism dining the years 

1911 ■ the failuie of various under- 

takings in which he was involved Neveitheless he 
enjoyed the support and confidence of his parish- 
ioners in his various difficulties 

Di Hillis in addition to his w’ork in the church, 
traveled contiiiuall,v as an until ing lectuier At 
the outset of the \\orld War, 1914, he was out- 
spoken 111 his denunciation of alleged German 
atiocities, and in his ciiticism of the United 
State (iovciiimeiit’s neutrality policV' He be- 
came pastor emeritus of Plylnouth Church in 
1924, but he letaiiied his juesideiicy of the In- 
stitute until his death His vigoi brought him a 
reputation in Europe, as well as in the United 
States, and several of his 20 volumes of sermons 
weie tianslated into foieign languages His num- 
erous books include A Man*8 Value to Society 
(1896), (Jreat Hooks as Life Teachers (1899), 
Influence of Christ in Modem Life (1900) ; Suc- 
cess Throitqh Self-Julp (1903), The Fortune of 
the Republic (1906), Contagwn of Chaiactei 
(1911) , Ptophets of a Nctc Era (1912) , Lectures 
and Oiatwns of Uenry Ward Beecher (1913), 
The Story of Phadrus (1914), German Atroc- 
ities (1918) , The Blot on the KaiseFs ^Scutcheon 
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(1018) ; Jtebutldmg the Burned Lands of Europe 
(1910) ; and The Better American Lectures 
( 1021 ). 

HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Tue. 
An international organiration founded in 1904, in 
New York City, to establish a public library and 
muscuni designed to be a link between the Eng- 
lish-, Spanish-, and Portuguese-speaking peoples, 
and to advance the study of the Spanish and 
Portuguese b .. j <• literature, and history, 
and the study ot tne countries wherein Spanish 
and Portuguese are or have been spoken lan- 
guages Since 1004, when a collection of paint- 
ings, manuscripts, maps, and coins, and a li- 
brary of about 40,000 volumes were placed in 
charge of tlio society, valuable additions have 
been made to this collection, and a number of 
temporary exhibitions have been held of the 
works of noted Hispanic artists. Membership in 
the society is limited to 100, is honorary, and 
includes specialists and scholars of all nationali- 
ties distinguished in the Hispanic field The 
society has published over 200 catalogiu's, ie- 
prints of old mnnusciqits, and monographs The 
Revue Hispamque is published every two months 
in Pans The president for 1029 was Archer M 
Huntington and secretary, George Bird Gunnell 
The museum and headquarters of the society 
are at l.'ifith Street, West of Broadway, New 
York City 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, American 
A society for the promotion of historical studies 
and writings, formed in 1884 by a gioup of Amer- 
ican scholars and chartered by Congiess in 1889 
Under ])ioviHion made by the liiiited States 
Govoiiiincnt, it publishes annual lejioits and is 
(‘harged with the ollice of communicating its pro- 
ceedings and its information on the state of his- 
torical study and writing to the secretarv of the 
Smithsonian Institution, tor transmission to Con- 
giess 111 1020 the association h.id a memlKTship 
of 3700, who represented not only cvciy State of 
the ITnioii but also Canada and maiiv Euiopean 
and South Amei icaii countries It invites to meni- 
beiship not only those who are engaged in his- 
toiieal woik and teaching but all who feel a sufli- 
cient interest in historical science to pioinpt them 
to join 

The forty-fourth annual meeting opened Dec 
30, 1920, and was held in Durham and Chapel 
Hill, N. G Among the subjects of papei s deli\cred 
and topics discussed at the various confeiences 
weie the following *‘The Theory of Persecution 
during the Middle Ages”; “Opportunities f«ir Ilc- 
scaich in American .'*• P. ■’ ” “Eias- 
mus and Tolciation”, \ I’ « " y R(»- 

volt in the Old Southwest”, “The Content and 
Scope of American Social History”, “The His- 
torical Importance of Parthia”, “Andrew Jack- 
son, a Century Estimate”, “Nineteenth Century 
Nationalism”, “The llehabilitation of a lUiial 
Commonwealth”, “Diplomatic Episodes of Mod- 
ern European Histoiy”, “The Industiial Kevo- 
lution 111 the Twentieth Century”, “The League 
of Nations”, “The Great Plains and the American 
Frontier”, “I'he Place of Bolshevism in the 
Ilistoiv of Bussinn Socialism”, and “Imjierial 
Unity, 17(>0-74” During the presentation of the 
papei on Imperial Unity by Clarence E Caiter of 
Miami Univeisity, it was announced by Bandolph 
G Adams, diicctor of the University of Michigan 
Libraiy, that the university had recently ob- 
tained the papei s of Gen Sir Thomas Gage, Biit- 
ish commandcr-m-chief in America, 1763 to 1776 


For the encouragement of historical research, 
the association offers two biennial prizes of $200 
each foi the best monograph, printed, or in manu- 
script, in the English language, submitted by a 
writer who has not achieved an established repu- 
tation The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, 
awarded in odd years for an essay in the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, and m even years the 
Justin Winsor Prize for an essay in the history 
of the IVustcin Hemisphere, ' • ' 1 i ; ^'le insulai 
possessions of the United .I'.i - I ■! Her belt 
Baxter Adams Pii/e was awarded in 1929 to H S 
Commager for his work, Rtruensee and the Re- 
form Movement tn Denmark 

The Geoige Louis Beer Piize of $i.)0, which was 
established in lionoi of its fouiidei, the late 
Geoige Louis Beer, foi the best work upon 
any phase of Euiopean international history 
since 1895, was uwaided for 1928 to Sidney B 
Fay for Origins of the Woild War^ and for 1029 
to M B GiJfcn for FashodOf the Inridenl and the 
Diplomatic (Getting The John H Dunning Pii/o, 
awarded biennially in aeeordanec with the teinis 
of the bequest of Miss Mathildc Af Dunning for 
the best histoiical essay, dealing prefeiably with 
the Southern States during the reconstruct lun 
pciiod, W'as presented iii 1920 to Havw'ard J 
Pearce, Ji , lor his ]mpei, Benjamin IT Bill 
S€(c<i8ton and Reconstruction 

Tlie official organ of the association is the 
Atnctican Jlistoneal Review, a quarterly The 
Annual Ripoit contains pioccedings, iiiipoitant 
papers lead at the annual meetings, texts of sig- 
nificant documents, reports on American archives, 
lepoits on history teaching, and papei s on agri- 
cultural histoiv Officers foi 1929 weie Piesi- 
dent, James llaivcy Kobiiison, fust vice piesi- 
dent, Evarts B Gieene, second vice piesidcnt, 
Ephiaim D Adams, secretary, Dextei Pei kins, 
treasurer, Chailes Aloorc, assistant societary- 
treasuiei, Pattj W Washington, editoi, Allen il 
Boyd The officers elected foi 1930 weic Piesi- 
deiit, Evarts B Giceiie, fust vice president, 
Ephiaiin D Adams, second vice piesideiit. Call 
Becker Headquaitcis arc at 40 B fcitreet fcj W, 
Washington 

HISTORY Sec LiTFU\rrEE, Enousii anii 
American, FiiiCNcn LmiiATUBE, German Lit- 
erature, Italian Luebature, Scajndtnavi vn 

LlTERATURt , iSnANIBir LITER Al’CRE 

HOBART COLLEGE An institution for the 
higher education of men in Geneva, N \ , founded 
ehieffy under the auspices of the Piotestant 
Episcopal Chill ch iii 1822 and pei inaneiitly 
chattel ed by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in ]82.> William Sinitli 
College, a coordinate iiistifution lor the sei>niatc 
instiuction of women, admiiiisteied by the Ho- 
bait College corporation, and with instiuction 
given bv the Hobart College faculty, was estab- 
lislied 111 1908 The student enrollment in Ho- 
bart College ioi the autumn of 1929 was 335, 
while the eniollmcnt m William Smith College 
was 146 The combined faculty of the two col- 
leges numbered 40. The endowment amounted to 
$1,200,000, and the income for the year was ap- 
pioximately $200,000 Theie were 87,000 volumes 
in the libtary. Duiing 1929 Geneva Hall, the 
oldest building on the campus (1822), was re- 
modeled and lefurnished for durmitoiy use at a 
cost of $75,000 An endowment earajiaign also 
was launched to raise $1,000,000 for new build- 
ings and $1,000,000 for instruction President, 
Murray Bartlett, D',D., S.T.D., LL.D, 
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HOCKEY. Professional hockey enjoyed more 
popularity in 1920 than ever before in its history 
in America, and the work of the Boston Bruins 
of the National Hookey League in capturing the 
world’s cham])ionship and the Stanley Gup was 
superb Embracing as it did the close of one sea- 
son and the opening of a new one, 1929 showed 
that the Bruins were far and above the best team 
in the league The Boston team led its section of 
the league, defeated the leadeis of the other di- 
vision, the Montreal Canadiens, for tlic league 
championship and then pioeecded to eaiiy off the 
Stanley Cup in equallj as sensational a manner. 

In the post-season play -oil senes, Boston went 
through five games without sufTering a defeat, 
downing the Canadiens for the league rhampion- 
ship by scores of 1-0, 1-0, and .*1-2 The Biutns 
followed this tiiiimpli by faking the final of the 
Stanlej^ Cup series from the New York Bangers 
with two stiaight victoiies, 2-0, and 2-1 In the 
race for individual seoiing honois, Aee Bailey of 
Toronto cajitiiied the laurels with 32 points Nels 
Stewart ol the Montreal Maroons was heeond with 
29, while Howie Moren/e of the Montreal 
Canadiens and Blair of Toioiito tied for thud 
])laee with 27 jioints each 

The Boston Tigcis won the Canadian-Amen- 
(an League, Tulsa was fust in the Aineiican 
Hockey Association, while Vancouver earned the 
laurels in the Pacific Const League Oakland 
showed the wav in the California lloekev League, 
and m the Canadian Profesbional League the 
" ' ' veie beaten hv Windsor in the 

, ^ Although there was no college 

league the Yale University was lecognucd as the 
best SIX, the Blue losing but one game out of 
seventueii, winning 1') and t>iiig one In addition 
' ’ ‘ ' most of the hoekeV'plaving Aiiiei lean 

\ lie conqiieied such stioiig Canadian 
sextets us McCill and Toronto University 

HOFMANNSTHAL, hof'nians-tai. 111 oo 
(Hofmann) von Austiiuii poet, died July 15, 
1929, in Rodaiin, Austiia lie was born in \ icnna, 
Feb 1, 1874, and studied at the university in that 
city He began his literary caieci at the age of 
1 8, when he published under the name, *‘Theophil 
Moiien,” a short lyiic-diamatic study, QesUrn 
(1892) Ills best-known w'oiks are the libiettos 
written for Bichaid Strauss’s music Dcr Jtosen- 
kavaliviy which was heard iii New Y’oik m 191.3, 
IS especial] V famous His verse is lyiical and 
loiiiaiitic Others among his works arc Ausqc- 
wahltc Hedtohie (1903), Das Alaichcn der 6*72 
Nticht, uud andcic Eizahlvngcn (1904) , \ iktor 
Itvgo (1904), \or8picle (1908), Prosati>chc 
Echrificn (1907), didermann, rtn altes Epctl 
cuicucrt (1912), Arwdue auf Xaxos (1912), 
Pttniz Eugeii, der Edle JiUter (1915) , Alkestxs 
(1910), Itodavner Nacklange (1920), Der Tod 
dcs Ttstan (1920) , Der Echwevcrige (1921) , Dxe 
Frau ohne Schatten (1921), Das gtosse Welt- 
theaUr^ a mystei y play ( 1 923 ) . 

HOQS. Sec Livlstock, also Vktkrinary Medi- 
cine 

HOLLAND. See Netheulands, Tiik. 

HOLY GROSS, College of the A Homan 
Catholic college foi men under the Society of 
Jesus in Woreestei, Muss, founded in 1843 The 
enrollment for the autumn of 1929 totaled 1079, 
with a distribution us follows Graduate school 
of chemistry, 7, aits course seniois, 190; jun- 
iors, 108, sophomores, 219, and freshmen, 253, 
science eoiiisc scniois, 8, 13; sopho- 

mores, 15, and fieshmen, 27, ihi o-ch'iv course 


seniors, 36; juniors, 46, sophomoies, 44, and 
freshmen, 63. The faculty numbered 88 3'hc li- 
brary contained 10,000 volumes Piesident, the 
Rev. John M Fox S J 

HOLZ, holts, Abno A German poet nnd critic, 
died in Beilin, Oct 25, 1929. He was born in 
Rastenburg, East Prussia, Apr. 20, 1803, but 
while a child, he moved with his parents to Ber- 
lin Thcic, in 1882, he published liis fiist volume 
of poems, Klmgvnsherz, which won the Augsburg 
Schillei Pi ize His modern tcndeneich, jihoto- 
graphic realism modeled upon Zola, were mani- 
fested in Deutsche Weisen (1884, with Jerschke) 
and in Ituch der Zeit (1885) Among Ins other 
works are Ecue (Jletse (1892, in collaboration 
with Johannes Schlaf) , Socxaltsls kroten (1890) , 
Die Kunst, %}ir Wesen und tine (lesteae (1891 et 
seq.) , Itevoluivon der Lyrik (1899) , Die lilech- 
schmicde^ a poetical drama in one act (1902), 
Lxeder auf evner alien Laute (1903), Dafms 
(1901), Frci, a comedy (1905), Eonnenfinster - 
«ifi, a tragedy (1908), Ignorabirnus, a tragedv 
(1913), Das ausQcwahlte Werfc (1919); Kind- 
heifsparadics (1924) , Eiehen Uxllxonen Jahre vor 
rnexner (Seburt (1925), Qottcr und Qoizen 
(1925) 

HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK. See 

Aoriciiltl'rxl Kxti-nsion Work 

HOME ECONOMICS. Sec Agrtcultttual Ex- 
tension Work, Food and Niitrition 

HOME MANAGEMENT. See Agrici ltgual 
Extension Work 

HOMICIDE. See Chime 

HONDURAS, lion -dull'] (IS A Central Ameii- 
can lepublic, bounded on the noifh and lioith- 
eaht by the Caiibbean Se.i, on the soiitlieast bv 
Nicaiugua, on the southwest bv Salvador and 
the Piieifie Ocean, und on the west by Gaute- 
mala Cajutal, Tegucigiili).i 

Area and Popilation 'I'lie estimated area is 
44,275 sqiiaie miles, population, according to the 
census ot 1926, 799,811, mostly Indiauh with a 
stiain of Spdiiish blood 3 he diief towns with 
their populations in 1926, the latest avail.ible sta- 
tistics, aie Tegucigalpa, 26.736, San Pedro Sula, 
16,881, La Ceiba, 12,136, Chuliiteea, 19,444, 
Santa Bosa de Copan, 9795, Comavagiia, 9413, 
Jiiticalpa, 9591 3’he chief jioitM aie Anmjiala 
on the Patifie and Poito Coite/ and Onioa on the 
Atlantic 

Editation Elementary education is fiee and 
compulboiy between the ages of 7 and 15 Tn 
1928 theie w'cie 95,188 childieii of school age, 
of whom 36 484, oi ,{8 .1 ]>ei cent, attended school 
The 1055 pnmaiv schools h.id 1355 tcacheis 
There weie also 12 becondaiy schools with 393 
piipilb, and engiiii \ \ ing law, <ind medical schools, 
with 131 Btudents 1 lie National Uiiiveisity at 
Tigiii 'Mil. I had 75 students in 1925 

Peodiiction, etc The piineipai neeupaiion is 
agiicultuie and the chief piodiiets hdiiamis and 
coffee. Bananas aie giown mostly along the At- 
lantic coast and constitute the mam expoit. 
Both the banana and cullee eiops were iinusiidlly 
laigc 111 1928, and the collee crop, which is the 
mainstay of the eeiitial and Pacific const sectioiib, 
was of exceptional qualilv The sugar ciop was 
short, due to a shoitage of laboieis and adveise 
weathei conditions In the yeai « ■ ’ ■; ii ’ 

31, 1028, haiiuna expoits tutulei. 

hunches, valued at .ijl8.(»7 1,000, ns eumjuned with 
17,090,000 bunches valued at $13,581,000 iii the 
previous yeai , coflee expoits amounted to 5,140,- 
550 pounds, valued at $820,000, us compaied 
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with 3,153,000 pounds in the previous year; and 
sugar exports set a record of 50,208,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,451,500, due to heavy production 
111 the previous season Banana exports in 1929 
amounted to 28,241,608 bunches 

Silver and gold are the only minerals mined 
in commercial quantities, although deposits of 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, and coal have been 
found Siher exports in 1927-28 amounted to 

2.032.000 ounces, valued at $1,213,000, and m 
the calendar year 1928, to 138,700 pounds valued 
at $1,250,000 Theie is little manufactuiing, ex- 
cept for the 1 .^ 1 *-:' cr «‘f sugar 

CoMMBitCE. il .Ml foreign trade showed 

large inereases in 1927-28, the expoits rising 
to the reeord liguic of $23,143,000, as compared 
with $17,546,000 in the pievious year, while im- 
jiorts amounted to $12,574,000, as compared with 
$10,630,000 in 1926-27 Bananas constituted 80 
per cent of the total exports, the remainder con- 
sisting of other foodstuffs The United States 
took 76 3 per cent of the total exports and sup- 
plied 70 4 ]ier cent of all imports About two- 
thirds of all the imports were manufactures The 
United Kingdom, (lermany, and Fiance were 
other leading souices of impoits, and a con- 
siderable pioportion of the exports went to the 
United Kingdom and Germany In 1028 Hon- 
duran impoits totaled $12,573,595 and the ex- 
]iorts $23,142,738, as compared with imports of 
$10,630,416 and exports of $17,646,290 in 1927 

Imports in 1027-28 were divided in general 
categories as follows Manufactures, $8,359,000, 
foodstuffs and beverages, $2,182,000, law mate- 
rials, $1,055,000, live animals, $71,000 The 
values of expoits for the same categories were 
Foodstuffs and bevel ages, $21,308,000, bullion 
and coin, $1,273,000, raw mateiials, $411,000, 
live animals, $101,000 

Finance The budget for the fiscal year 1929-30, 
as amended and appioved by a special ses- 
sion of CioiigiesB on Aug 19, 1929, balanced at 
13,101,922 jiesos (one peso equals alnmt $0 50) 
The estimated leceipts included 4,134,000 pesos 
fioiii customs duties, 2,519,000 fioiii monopolies, 

1.705.000 fioiii various services, 987,000 from 
iiiteiiial leveiiue stamps and stamped paper, 
3,322,100 of s])ecial revenues, and 1,318,922 of 
miscellaneous ineoiiic The chief items of e\- 
iieiiditure weie Gov eniiueiit, 1,7.'>5,803 pesos, 
public works, 3,903,504, public credit, 2,494,138, 
war and marine, 1,699,863, public instruction, 
1,209,364, tieasuiy, 1,040,203 

The budget for 1928-29 estimated receipts 
and expenditures at 10,706,000 pesos The esti- 
mated revenue foi 1929-30 was consideiably 
above the actual receipts in 1927 -28, which 
amounted to only 12,029,870 pesos The iiu reuse 
of 1,072,053 Jiesos was provided for by a gam- 
bling-license tax passed by Congiess in 1929, 
which was exjiected to yield 1,000,000 pesos In 
1927-28 ordinal y revenues and exjiendituics 
totaled 12,030,000 and 11,305,000 jiesos, respec- 
tively, the revenues showing a 13 per cent in- 
ciease ovei those for the previous fiscal year The 
public debt on July 31, 1928, amounted to approx- 
imately 28,364,000 Jiesos ($14,182,000), of which 

11.200.000 pesos lepresented the external debt 

CoMMi NiCATiONK In 1929 theie were about 

1048 miles of railway line and 361 miles of 
highway Of the highway, 113 miles was mac- 
adam The road budget increased from 644,411 
pesos in 1926-27 to 948,000 in 1929-30, the new 
administration inducted into office in February, 


1929, having announced the construction and 
improvement of highways as one of its principal 
aims. At the end of the fiscal year 1926-27, there 
were 5300 miles of telegraph wire and gross re- 
ceipts from operation during the year totaled 

778,000 pesos. On the same date, there were 4646 
miles of telejihone wire and 1963 instruments, 
the gross receipts for the year being 71,747 pesos 

Government According to the constitution 
of Oct. 3, 1924, the executive power is vested 
in the President nominated and elected by popu- 
lar vote, and holding office for four years, legis- 
lative power IS in the Congiess of Deputies con- 
sisting of 43 members chosen for four years di- 
rectly by jxipular vote In 1924 the constitution 
was amended to piovide for a permanent com- 
mission of five membcis which transacts the 
routine businses for Congress while that body 
IS nut in session President in 1929, Dr Vicente 
Mejia Colindies, who assumed oflice Feb 1, 1929, 
foi a foul -year term 

History 

Active steps tow aid the solution of the bound- 
ary disjmie between Honduras and Guatemala 
were continued | by the State Dejinrtment of the 
United States during 1929 and on October 25 
the State Dejwrtment notified both govei niiients 
that it felt the discussions had reached a point 
where further jnogiess could best be lealizcd by 
a frank and fiiendly exchange of views Both 
govei nuieuth accepted invitations to meet in 
vVashingtoii for the discussions, and also the ot- 
fei of the State Depnitment to jiarticipute, if so 
dcsiied The lust meeting w’lis scheduled to take 
jilace tian 15, 1930 Foi the background of the 
dispute, see article on Honduras hi the 1928 
Nfw Inti bnational Yeah Book 

New tcintorial disjmtes arose duiing 1929 
w'lth other Centiul American countries On Janu- 
aiy 6, the Goveiiiment made public notes of 
piotest whieli w'oie addiessed to the governments 
of Nieaiaguu and Columbia with regaid to the 
disposition of the Quitasuefio and Roncador Keys 
m a treaty -igiii-il 1.« Ivn-ni the two eountiies The 
note stated ism' ll■)n•!lll.l- held “titles of undeni- 
able ownershij)” to the Keys and W'as disposed “to 
maintain its rights by lesjicctful but firm pio- 
tests ” 

Another boundary disjuite with Nuaragu. 1 . 
promised to result fiom the action of United 
States Mai me aviators in bombing t<*rritory 
along the bolder in (‘onneetion with efforts to 
eiadieate Nicaraguan bandit oi uisuigent foices 
On Apiil 10, Honduras addressed a note of jiro- 
test to the United States, alleging that the Mar- 
ines had drojiped sev'ernl bombs on the Hoiiduian 
town of Las Limas, that marine foices had 
erosbod into Honduran teriitoiy on Ihiee dif- 
ferent oeeasioiis, and that Nicaraguan constabu- 
lary had raided Hoiiduian territory, killing two 
citizens and wi.undiiiL' a third The U S State 
Depaitinciit on ilic -.i'mc day made public a dis- 
jmteh fioiii Nieaiagua, denying that Las Limas 
iiad been bombed, but stating that both Las Limas 
and Biajil “were so close to the border that both 
countries claim them ” On April 13, Coronado 
Gaicia, secictary of the Honduran presidential 
staff, issued a statement to the effect that the 
terntoiy in question was not within the limits 
disputed by Nicaiagiia “Las Limas belongs to 
Honduras,” he said, “and the juiisdiction of this 
country has always been recognized ” 

On July 21, President Colmdres called an ex- 
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traordinary Bession of Congress to approve presi- 
dential decrees establishing martial law along 
the Nicaraguan border The decrees were deemed 
necessary because of repeated depredations across 
the border by Nicaraguan armed bands. 

Dr Colindrcs was inaugurated as President on 
February 3, after Congress on January 19, by a 
vote of 40 to 3, had formally approved his elec- 
tion The letiring executive, President Bara- 
hona, paid high tribute to the United States for 
the sympathetic aid which he said had been 
extended to Honduras during the civil war and 
other troublesome jirobleins which confronted 
the eouiitiy when he became President in 1025 

A new imiuigiation law, passed by Guiigrcss 
on Feb 12, 1929, placed furthei resti ictions upon 
the admittance of immigrants to the country. 
One section of the law prohibits the entry of 
pci sons who “advise, teach, or pioclaim non- 
recogiiition of the authorities of Honduras or 
its laws or the overthrow of the government by 
force oi violence, if they are acknowledged op- 
ponents of all niganized government, or teach, 
proclaim, or ])iactice the destruction of prop- 
eity ” This measuic was considered to be aimed 
piincipall^ at Communist agitatois, whose activi- 
ties have been reported fiom various Central 
Ameiican and South American countries 

The Libcial party won all eleven seats con- 
tested for Congiess in ordeilv elections held 
October 27 In the municipal elections of Novem- 
ber 20, the Jjiberals, oi whose party Piesident 
Colindies was a member, won 175 out 273 muni- 
cipalities and gamed contiol of all e\cc|)t thiee 
ot the la^er cities 

HONDURAS, Bkitisii See British Hon- 

niTRAS 

HONG KONG. A possession of Gieat Biitain 
at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 
miles to the south of Canton, coinpiising an ii- 
Tegularl> sha])ed island, 11 miles lung iiom 
east to west, vaiyiiig trom 2 to 5 miles in 
breadth, with an iiiea of 32 squuic miles, also 
the opposite Peninsula ol Kowloon, sepuiated 
iiom it by a strait about a half-mile wide Total 
aiea, 391 squaie miles In 1916 a scheme was 
begun for the leclaiuatioH of 9,500,000 square 
feet of land from the sea in Kowloon Bay, this 
pio]eet was still in piogiess in 1029 The iiopula- 
tioii, according to the census of 1921, was 025,- 
160, of whom 012,310 were Chinese, estimated 
at the end of 1927 at 977,900, of whom 901,400 
were Chinese The movement of population in 
1927 was Registeied births, 7500, deaths, 14,- 
761 In the same ycai, the number of Chinese 
immigiants was 544,447 and the numbei of emi- 
grants, 000,233 Victoiia, the chief business cen- 
tre IS on Ilong Kong Island and had a popula- 
tion oi 323,273 ill 1921 \Miile education is not 
compiilsoi^ , the si'hools arc undci government 
inspection and required to keep eeitain stand- 
ards The total numbei of pupils in all schools 
in 1927 was 49,111 and the total expenditiiie on 
education, $1,091,423 For higliei education, there 
IS the British Univeisity ot Hong Kong which 
IS attended mostly by Chinese students 

The piineipal industries are sugai lefining, 
shipbuilding, lope making, the manutacture of 
tobacco, cement, and knit goods, and tin lefiiiing 
The latest available statistics for tiade are those 
of 1925 when the impoits were valued at £43,- 
484,410, and exports £40,353,906 The revenue 
for H)27 was £2,134,453 and the expendituie 
£2,084,506. In 1927, 51,289 vcssuls (including 24,- 


054 junks and 7893 steamships under 60 tons) 
representing altogether 36,834,014 tons, entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade. Of these, 3861, 
with a tonnage of 9,660,440, weie British ocean- 
going steamers The colony is under a governor aid- 
ed by executive and legislative councils Oovernor 
m 1929, Sir Cecil dementi (appointed in 1926) 

HOPS The production of hops in 1929, as 
reported by five producing countries, including 
the United States, to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, was 128,041,00 pounds, 
an increase of 22 7 per cent over the preceding 
year and 31 0 jier cent above the average for the 
five years 1923-27. The aiea devoted to hops in 
these countries in each of the two years was 133,- 
000 acres The 1929 yields of the European coun- 
tries repenting w'ere estimated as follows Eng- 
land and Wales 40,219,000 pounds, Germany 

30.074.000 pounds, Czechoslovakia 19,941,000 
pounds and Belgium 6,207,000 pounds In 1927 
the production in Ckiaine, which produces the 
Wk of the crop of the Soviet Republics, was 6,- 

753.000 pounds, or practically the same as the 
aveiage pioduction Kn Russia in the five years 
1909-13 Poland in 1927 yielded 4,318,000 pounds 
The Canadian jnoduction is about 1,000,000 
|K)unds and the Austialiaii, 2,000,000 pounds an- 
nually 

As estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States produced 33,220,000 
IMiunds in 1029, compared w ith 32,944,000 pounds 
in 1928 and 27,635,000 pounds, the five-year aver- 
age. The area dropped from 26,200 acres in 1928 
to 24,900 in 1929, but yields aveiaged 6 per cent 
above those of the vear befoic Farm prices aver- 
aged only 114 cents per pound on Dec 1, 1929, 
compared with 19 3 cents a }ear ago, indicating 
a total farm value of $3,788,000 in 1029 and of 
$6,365,000 m 1928 As in pre\ious >eais, yields 
were recorded only for the Pacific Coast States 
Oregon pioduced 18,445,000 pounds on 17,000 
acres, California, 9,700,000 pounds on 5000 acres, 
and W ashingtoii, 5,075,000 pounds on 2900 acres 
The average jields per acre weie 1085, 1940, and 
1750 pounds, lospectivcly The average farm price 
on Dec 1, 1929, m each one of these States was 
8 cents a pound below the coi responding puce the 
yeai beioie For the fiscal jear ended June 30, 
1929, the United States exported 8,836,000 
pounds, as against 11,812,000 pounds in the pre- 
ceding fiscal period The impoits for the year 
amounted to 649,000 pounds Comparatively large 
stocks remaining unsold in England in the spring 
and summer of 1929 alTected the international 
trade in hops and csp(>cially the market for hops 
produced in the United States 

HORTICULTURE. Hoiticulture in its many 
phases, both comnieieial and amateur, continued 
to be an imjiortaiit factor in human welfare in 
1929. Commercial production pioceeded in a noi- 
mal niannei , substantial but not oversized crops 
were grown and marketed in an orderly fashion 
and generally with greater profit to the grower 
than in the case of the bumficr crops of the pre- 
ceding year. Fart of the decline in fruit produc- 
tion was the result of disastrous frosts in the 
central valleys of Caliiornia in April, the tem- 
peratures being, accoiding to the Caltfomta Cttro- 
gtaph, the lowest reached at that season in 51 
yeais The losses were early estimated at some 
$50,000,000 but later it became evident that in 
certain fruits the decreased crops would bring 
proportionally gi cater returns, thus paitially oil- 
Ktting the expected losses 
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Ornamental horticulture increased its hold on 
tlie American jieople as evidenced in a rapid ex- 
jinnsion of the gai den-club movement among home 
owners The gieatei pioportion of leisure acci*u* 
mg to the Ameiiean ])oop1e as a result of iin- 
pioved practices and inanagciiient in the various 
iTulustiies was reflected in an increased interest 
in the finer things of life, including gardens The 
iiivestnient of the Atnerican people in home gai- 
(leiis is 1 pally tremendous — comparable to, ac- 
cording to the eminent lioiticultunst, Dr L 11 
Dailey, if not exceeding, that in commercial liorti- 
cultiire 

Production in 1920 A study of crop produc- 
tion figuies leleased Dec IS, 1929, by the Bureau 
of Agncultuial Kcoiiomics, U, S Depaitmcnt of 
Agiiciilture, showed a lather euiious situation 
Fruit yields almost without exception dropped 
below those of 1928, while yields of vegetables 
weie consistently larger However, the differences 
in most 111 stances were not sufRciently large to 
upset inniket comlitioiis, in tact, the smaller 
Cl ops of fiuits veiv geiieially bi ought greater 
1 etui ns to the growers than did the oversized 
Cl ops of 1928 

The total jield of all kinds of njiples m the 
ITiiited States in 1929 was 139,754,000 bushels 
as compared with 180,893,000 bushels in 1928, 
jieaclies in 1920 are estimated at 45,998,000 bu- 
shels, neailv 13 million bushels loss than in the 
]iiecpding ycai Peais in 1929 were 20,903,000 
bushels, declining from 21,212,000 bushels of 
1928, %ei the total farm value of the pear crop 
was consideiably laigcr in 1929, grapes declined 
fiom 2,071,070 tons in 1928 to 2,022,117 tons m 
1920, oianges from i^loiida and California 
dropped moie than 20,000,000 boxes fiom 53,- 

705.000 in 1928 to 33,100,000 in 1929, yet tlie 
1929 oiniigc crop sold lor OAcr 11 pei cent more, 
the giajjpfriiit fiom Florida declined from 10,- 

500.000 boxes in 1928 to 6,500,000 boxes in 1929, 
>et the net retiiins to the glowers weie consider- 
ably laigei 

Ijemon yields m California in 1929 were 5,900,- 
000 boxes, just 2,000,000 below 1928, cranlicrries 
in 1929 are computed at 541,000 ban els as com- 
pared with 551,000 bands in 1928, pecans 
Yielded 27,588,000 pounds in 1929, cimsideiably 
less than the 41,972,000 pound ciop in 1928, 
stiawlienies, w'lth 331,441,000 quarts in 1929, 
differed \cry little from the 1928 crop of 334,- 

331.000 quarts and sold for approximately the 
same monev, watei melons and cantaloupes* were 
the only fiuits to show increases m 192‘3 — 05,- 

283.000 W'atermelons weie sold in 1929 as com- 
jiared with 61,380,000 in 1928 Gantnloupes 
yielded 16,849,000 ciates in 1929 as compared 
with 15,416,000 ciates in 1928 

Vegetables inci easing in yield include sweet 
potatoes, 84,661,000 bushels in 1029, 77,601,000 
in 1928, .i-ii,ii,iL'ii- 9,907,000 ciates in 1929 as 
compared wnli 150,000 crates in 1928, snap 
beans, 167,000 tons in 1929, 145,500 tons in 1928, 
cabbage, 1,009,400 tons in 1929 as comjiaied with 
984,200 tons in 1928, carrots, 10,256,000 bushels 
in 1929, 0,992.000 bushels in 1928, cauliflower, 

6.450.000 crates in 1929, 5,031,000 crates in 1928, 
celeij, 8,680,000 ciates in 1929, 7,624,000 crates 
111 1928, canning sweet corn, 039,300 tons, as 
compaied with 592,900 tons in 1928; lettuce, 

20.325.000 ciates iii 1929, 18,382,000 crates in 
1928, onions, 25,867,000 bushels in 1920, 20,454,- 
000 bushels in 1928; green peas, 287,500 tons, 
as compaied with 277,600 tons in 1928; 


spinach, 189,500 tons in 1929, 140,800 tons in 
1928, tomatoes, 1,846,100 tons in 1929, 1,394,000 
tons in 1928. The few vegetables to show do- 
ci eased yields in 1929 weie white potatoes, 357,- 

451,000 bushels, as conqiaied with 405,350,000 
bushels in 1928 Paradoxicallv as it may seem, 
the much smaller 1929 crop sold for nearly twice 
as much as the 1928 crop Cucumbers declined 
slightly in 1920 to 8,644,000 bushels, eggplant 
diopped from 896,000 bushels in 1928 to 713,000 
in 1929 peppers from 4,406,000 bushels to 4,103,- 
000 bushels in 1929 

Foreign Trade \ •*-*- - data presented by 

the Department cl'" in the Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States, Part I, Octolier, 1929, there was a material 
gain in the value of expoited hoi ticultural prod- 
ucts — $132,955,383 for the 10 months ended Oct 
31, 1929, as compared with $113,798,634 for the 
same period in 1928 Imports, on the other hand, 
show comparatively slight change in value — 
$114,331,887 in 1929 and $111,290,538 in 1928 
(inderlying causes for the notable increase in 
lalue of horticultural exports lie in conspicuous 
increased value of grapefruit, oranges, and apples 
(boxed and barreled stock) Bai reled ajiples ex- 
ported ill the 1929 period were valued at $10,143,- 
399 as comjiaied with $4,943,888 in 1928, an 
inciense of moie than 100 per cent Dried and 
oAaporated fruit exports, on the othci hand, de- 
clined in \iilue, principally because of mateiial 
reductions in laisins in both value and quan- 
tity Vegetables, and \egetable piodutts showed 
consistent but not stiiknig gains in 1929 ns com- 
jinied with 1928 and iimseiy stock impoits de- 
clined somewbot despite the imiiending quai- 
antiiies on tiiiit stocks 

Fukeion Fruit Crops Loige ciops of apples 
and pears m continental Fin ope mateiially les- 
sened the demand for Ameiican and Canadian 
fruit, a situation offset in jiait by the small 
American crop Canada, on the other hand, pro- 
duced an apple crop appioximately 25 per cent 
above the 5-,\ear avciage, 1924-1928, the great- 
est increase occuiriiig in Nova Scotia Canadian 
peai, jieach, ginpe, and plum Melds weie, on the 
other hand, lower than in 1928 A laige ciop of 
oianges in Spam and Italj also tended to lessen 
the Euiojieaii demand fur Aniencan ajiplcs The 
Australnin apple ciop of 1928-1929 season w'as 
small with the exception of Western Aiistiiilia 
Seveie January tiec/es greatly lediiced the West 
Mexico ciop ot winter vegetables, esjiecially to- 
matoes and jieppers Smaller piuiie crojis in 
France and Jugoslavia iiidiiectlv effected the 
Auiericun piuiie maikct, tending to maintain high 
puces At the Inqieiinl Flint Show held in Bii- 
mingham, England, Octobei 25 to Novenibei 2, flue 
exhibits of apples weie pieseiited by Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and of oranges by 
South Airica, indicative of the stiong competition 
offered Ameiican fiuit in English maikets 

Cooperative Movements The newly cieated 
Fedeial Farm Board proved a rock of icfugc to 
ceitain cooperative orgaiiirations in 1929, loan- 
ing money to the badly distressed Florida citrus 
intciests, to the raism glowers of California, and 
othei large iiii ■ uiMWing and niaiketing entcr- 
piises 111 all cases, the loans were seemed on 
actual pioperty and were not subsidies but lathei 
tempoiary aid for ■ ■ ■ i’',p''-\’ng 

facilities The Califi " I \i lasg- 

had a successful year, assisting materially in the 
marketing of the largest citrus crop ever pro- 
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duced m California The exchange handled 62,266 
carloads of oranges and grapefiuit and 13,151 
carloads of lemons, slightly more than 75 per cent 
of the total crop grown in the State Shipments to 
Euiopean markets were increased and national 
advcitising canipaigiis conducted as aids in dis- 
posing of the laige crop The California Walnut 
Glowers Association handled a laige eiop of wal- 
nuts with substantial profits to the giower Evi- 
dence was lliiis jireseiited that the well -organi red, 
well -managed coopeiatives lin\e a leal and almost 
iriej)!.! cable function in liorticultnie, as well as 
otliei enterprises Aided by the Federal Farm 
Hoaid, the coopeiative inaiketiiig moxcinent is 
ceitain to gam inoinentuin and become an increas- 
ing suppoit to Aineiican hoiticultui ists 

PnoTECTiVE MEAbiuiES The year 162ft wont on 
recoid as a notable year in the regulation of the 
nioveinent of plant and plant piodiuts within and 
into the United States Drastic action was. of 
coiiise, icfiiiiicd in the case of the Medileiiuiieaii 
fruit llv in Florida and on July 30 the Secietaiy 
of Agi icultnre aiinotiiiced that on and nftei Jnh 
1, 11)31, bv amendment to Quarantine 37, Malialcb 
clioiiv, Myrobalan plum and othei fruit stocks 
w’lll be excluded fioni entiv into the United 
States Supplementing an eailiei piomulgatioii 
foibnldiiig the enti> on and aflei July 1, 1630, of 
a|)))le, ]iear, qiiinee, and Ma//ard elierij' stocks, 
the new iiiling piaetieallv e\( hides all fniit 
stocks and will lUHessaiilv htt>e a Avidespread in 
lluciue on Ameiican hoiticultiire. The period of 
K'lulinstment wull be iindoubtcdlv dilbcult but it 
IS geiieiull> eoiieedeil the Ameneaii iiuiseijmeii 
ina\ be counted upon to meet the omcigeiiey Se(> 
FMltMOLOl.^, KcUMIAIK’ 

liKideiital to a study of the Mexuan fiuit 
woiiii 111 soutb(‘ni Texas, a census was made of 
the iitiiis tiees in the Uio Uiaiulc Vallc\ Of a 
total oi oAei .1 million trees, about 70 pei cent 
w IS giajieliiiit and 28 per (cut, orange 

A \eTy destiiutive dibease of peach trees, 
know'll uiidei the ciuioub name of pliuny disease, 
neu*s8itateil the issuing of a quaiantine lestmt- 
ing the iiiu\euuMit of peach and iiectaiine tiees 
fioin till* infc-cted uiea in tleoigia, wlicue thou- 
sands of aeies of pencil oichaids Iicmmi killed 
OI leiideicsl useless bv the disease, the naiuie ol 
wliicli IS not \et understood Concietu OMdenee of 
the need and elletlneiiess of quaiuiitiiu's is ]ue- 
sentod in a total duiing the }eur endixl June 30. 
1 ftJft, of .*>40 1 lots uf iiitei ecqiti d iiisects and plant 
diseases foi winded to asliington lot ideiitili- 
catioii and in a total of 19,034 intcu ceptions of 
])io]iibited plants and ]i1ant piuducts duiing the 
same ]K‘iiod, the data being obtained fioiii the 
annual lepoit oi the chief uf the Plant Quaiau- 
tine and Conti oi Admin isti at ion 

vut’ii AcxoMi’LisiiMENTH Sti i\ mg towaid 
the goal of uii eircetne hoitieulturul piaetiee lest- 
ing on established truths inther than onqnrical 
li 11(1 mgs, the leseaieh woikers in liortieultuie and 
allied subjects made substantial |iiogiCbh in 1920 
Fuitbei evidence was seiuic'd at the Oiegon Ex- 
pel imeiit Station [ISullettn 2oJi), showing that 
}K‘aiH ha\e a delinitc storage life be\oiid whicli 
they will not ripen satisfaeturil) , iriespeetive of 
conditions undei w'liieh held The same station 
{Build in 2S2) dcveloiiod a new s^ stein uf giuding 
pi lines based on sepaiatioii by specific giavity in 
salt solutions of definite densities The Maryland 
Expel iinent Station {Amer 8oc II art. Sci. Froe 
26. 1928, pp. 162-164), reported that the male 
paieiit of apple seedlings exerted a significant in- 


fluence on the growth of the young tree The Cali- 
fornia Expel iment Station {Cahf ihiroqr 14, 
1929, No 9) piesented evidence that giapefniit, 
lemon, and orange tiees rcqtiiic minute quantities 
of boiun for tlicir proper devclojiment but that 
appreciable amounts were toxic Cumpaiable ob- 
seiMitions 111 till* case of the tomato plant w'ere 
made at the Muiyland Experiment Station 
{Plant Physiol 4, 1929, No 1) Studies at the 
Maryland Expeiimeiii Station of tlie (hemical 
composition of gaiden peas, npeiung at diderent 
times, showed no mflueiioe of temperature upon 
composition or (|ualitv ol fieslilv hanestod yieas 
yiiovided the yieas weie gatliered at the (Oiiect 
stage iMiitliei yuoof was ioilhcoining at the (Uli- 
totnia Kxjieiiiucnl Station {Awer Hoc Ifott Kci 
Pfoc 25, 1928, jiyi 13-16) that male asyiaiagus 
plants arc mote yiiodnctne than female yilants, 
siiilieientlv so to justitv i ejecting the lattei foi 
yilaniirig 

The lemarkalile ineiease in trained workers in 
hoitieultuie was indicated in the presidential ad- 
diesR yiresented at tJie 25th annual meeting of the 
Ameiican Socn-ty foi IIoTticultuial Science 
{Amcr Koc Unit 8ci Proc 25, 1028, pp 378- 
395) In 1903 the combined boitieiiltuial stafTs of 
colleges 111 44 States embiaied 101 members, as 
eoinyiared w'llli 529 m 1928 The qualitative gain 
in the same pei lod is sliow n in the statement that 
111 1928 there weie 53 hortniiltiiial students woik- 
irig lor the degi ce ot doctoi ot philosoydiv 

Miscellankoi s Kilt culture received much 
needed help in 1929 in the toim oi the Federal 
Exjienmcnt Station ul Slirevejioit, La , for studies 
in pecan cult me and in a $200,000 gift from W 
K Kellogg for the foundation of a chair of nut 
culture at Michigan Stale College At the same 
time, Mr Kellogg dc'ccled to the college a tract of 
800 acres near Hattie Creek to be used as a field 
station for nut investigation 

Aimouncc'tncnts were received in the United 
States of the Amth Intel national Horticultural 
Congiess to be held in London, Aug 7 to 15, 1930, 
immediately preceding the Fifth International 
Botanical Congiess to be held at Cambridge 
Pioyiagation, vegetative and seminal, was to be 
the pnncijial subject foi discussion by the visit- 
ing horticultuiists 

Nbcuology Ileni) Daggett Hooker, Jr , horti- 
cultural chemist at the I'nivcrsitv of Missouri 
and author of many fundamental bulletins on 
horiicultuial subieets, died October 26 at the un- 
timely age of 37 vears Combining a splendid 
training with unusual eneigy and eayiacity for 
clear thinking, Di Hooker had quickly become 
one of the foremost leadois in scientiiie horticul- 
tuie Flank Heniv" Hall, long associated with 
New York State Station at Geneva as editor and 
lastly as a hoiticiilturist, died October 17 at tlie 
age uf 63 ycais Fioin a horticultural standpoint, 
hfr Hall was best known for his woik in the clas- 
sification of vegetable vaii(>ties, being joint 
author of the Peas of New York, recently pub- 
lished by the station 

Btbliugbaphy 'J’he number of new books on 
horticultural subjects ayiyiearing during the year 
was rather limited, yiarticulurly from American 
sources Notable among the new accessions were 
M Aithold, llandbuch des Wewhaues (Vienna, 
1929) , E C Aucliter and H B Knajip, Orchard 
and Small Fruit Culture (New York, 1929) ; A 
Edwards, Pock (laidcns (Joindon, 1929) , A D 
Hall, The Book of the Tulip (London, 1929) , P 
Kache, Die Praxis des Baumsohulbetnebes (Ber- 
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lin, 1029) , R. W Rees, Pear Survey of the Vnvted 
States and Canada (Rochester, 1020) ; C. W. J 
Unwin, Stoeet PeaSj Their History^ Development 
and Culture (Cambridge, England, 1029); A E 
Wilkinson, Practical Vegetable Culture (New 
York, 1020), 1. Pieston, Carden IjiUes (New 
York, 1020) , A. F Calvert, Daffodil Crowing for 
Pleasure and Profit (London, 1020) 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. See Aobicll- 
T17BAL Extension Wobk 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. A iionsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Wabhingtoii, D. C , incorpoi ated by 
Act of Congress, Mar 2, 1 807, *‘for the education 
of youth ill liberal arts and sciences,” open to 
students without regard to race, but principally 
foi the education of Negroes The registration in 
the several colleges and schools of the university 
for the summer school and autumn quaitcr of 
1929 totaled 2354, distributed as follows College 
of libeial arts, 000, college of education, 406, 
school of applied science, 71; school of music, 
40, school of leligioii, 33, school of law, 68, 
school of medicine, 370, academic evening classes, 
300, summer session, 402, special students, 4 
The faculty in the autumn of 1929 totaled 206 
members, divided as follows Academic, 76, 
medical, 69, dental, 13, pharmaceutical, 5, law, 
12; religion, 0, music, 0; applied science, 13 
The total endowment amounted to $843,406, the 
endowment iiicoinc for 1928-20 was $42,889 The 
total income for 1929 from all souiccs was $588,- 
903, and the expenditures were $501,373 The 
United States (Government appiopiiatcd $320,- 
000 toward salaries and othei expenses for 
1920-30 and $240,000 toward the completion of 
a chemistry building, the latter sum being appro- 
priated by the second session of the Seventieth 
Congress and appioved by the President on March 
4, 1929 The school of medicine received an ap- 
propriation of $82,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board, the larger portion of which is to 
be devoted to the training of men of distinguished 
ability for full-time positions in the pre-cliiiical 
laboratories The General Education Board also 
appropriated $80,000 to be used over a period of 
four years for raising the salaries of teachers in 
the undergraduate schools The department of 
zoology in the college of liberal aits received 
an appropriation of $80,000 from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund tor the development of graduate 
work in research over a period of hve years Mis- 
cellaneous donations totaled $54,796 The library 
contained 48,625 volumes Administrative of- 
ficers . Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, STM, D D , 
president, Emmett J Scott, AM, LLD, secre- 
tary-treasurer 

HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. Sec Bbidges. 

HUNGARY. A kingdom of central Kurojie, 
formerly constituting, with Austria, the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-IIuiigary. Capital, Buda- 
pest. 

Area and Potuiation Before the Woild War, 
Hungary had an area of 125,609 square miles, 
area at the time of the census of 1920, 35,875 
squaie miles Population before the War, ac- 
cording to the census of Dec. 21, 1910, 20,886,- 
487, population at the census of Dec, 31, 1920, 
7,980,143, estimated in 1928, 8,598,574 After 
the census of 1920 was taken, an additional area 
of 36 square miles, with a population of 7000 was 
awarded to Hungary Budapest, the capital, had 
a population of 971,169, excluding suburbs, in 
1927. Other cities with a population of more than 


100,000 in the same year were. S/eged, 124,347, 
and Debrecen, 107,976. The movement ot popula- 
tion in 1927 was Births, 21 8, .548; deaths, 150,- 
675, mniiiagi'- 77,026 The population/ of 1927 
was di*«tribiiicil accoidmg to religion about as 
follows Roman Catholics, 5,485,056, or 64 3 per 
cent; Helvetian Evangelicals, 1,771,122 or 20 8, 
Augsburg Fi angelical-, .52.5,515. or 6 2, and 
smallei numbers of Greek Catholics, Greek Ori- 
entals, and Unitarians The Jews numbered 476,- 
860, or 5 6 Of a total of 5620 emigrants in 1928, 
5471 went to the United States 
Educatiox In the school yeai 1926-27, there 
weie 6541 elementarv schools with 688,768 pupils 
and 17,012 teachers There weie also 4457 general 
and 1230 agricultural continuation schools There 
were 20 training colleges for elementary school- 
teacheis for men and 25 for w'omen, with 567 
teacheis and 5936 students Pi unary schools foi 
bo^H and giils numbeied 174 and 237, lespec- 
tively, with a total of 83,792 pupils and 4199 
teachers Foi seeondaiy education, there were 
27 gymnasia, 71 lealg;! miiasia, 22 modern 
schools, and 32 gii Is* secondary schools The total 
number of teachers in these secondary schools 
was 2994 and the number of students, 61,017 
Hungaiy has foiii univeibities and since 1919 
an mdejieiident faculty of economics at Budapest 
all maintained bv the state In 1926-27 the Uni- 
wrsity of Budapest had 371 piofessois and 5396 
students, the Univcrsit^l of S/eged, 107 and 1135, 
the Unueihity of Pecs, 71 and 1005, and the 
UnneiRity of Debrec/en, 63 and 952 Thcie aic 
also many tlicological sidiools and ii number of 
technical institutions for higher leaining, such 
as technical high schools, etc 

Pbodt^ctton in 1928 about 60 per cent of the 
total area of Hungary, or 13 810 000 acres, com- 
prised arable land, 4,147,000 acres were pei- 
manent meadow' and pastuie, 797,000 acres were 
devoted to tiecs, shiubs, and hublics, and 2,696,- 

000 acies to forests Abundant ciops in 1928 le- 
sulted in a use in the total value of agricultural 
profluctioii to $674,000,000 fiom a total of $623,- 
000,000 in the previous }cui The value of held 
ciojib 111 1928 amounted to $580,000,000, includ- 
ing Wheat, $122,000,000, ive, .$.332,800, 000, corn, 
$49,900,000, and potatoes, $16,500,000. Gram ex- 
ports failed to increase, howevci, as giain was 
held for higlici puces The acreage ot all prin- 
cipal ciops increased slightly, with the excep- 
tion of corn and rve Prohibitive interest rates, 
running as high as 15 pei cent, and the dif- 
iicultv of finding markets abroad foi farm prod- 
ucts m the face of piotective-taiiff barriers con- 
tinued as the primal y reasons for unsatisfactory 
agiicultuiul conditions The area and production 

01 the lumcipal crops in 1927 and 1928 aie 
shown in the accompanying table 


HUNGARIAN OROPS AREA AND PRODUOTION 


Crop 

Areo • 

Production » 

1027 

1028 

1027 

1028 

Wheat 

. . 4,040 

4,188 

76,088 

02,087 

Rye 

. 1,656 

1,641 

22,365 

82,528 

Barley 

. . 1,000 

1,014 

23,685 

27,872 

Oats 

646 

650 

22,513 

23,725 

Corn . 

Potatoes 

. . 2,680 

2,637 

68,848 

43,325 

645 

655 

73,665 

47,280 

Sugar beets 

160 

164 

1,455 « 

1,100 • 

G-rapevines 

544 

548 

51,567 4 

21,955 4 

Tobacco . . 

58 

56 

60,005 • 

45,415 • 


* Thomandi of aores. 

* Thousands of units — ^bushels, except as indicated. 

* Unit, metric ton 

* Unit, gallon of must. • Unit, pound. 
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Livestock in the country in 1928 consisted oi 

2.662.000 swine, 1,80.1,000 cattle, 1,566,000 sheep, 

40.000 goats, and 918,000 lioiscs Industiial pro- 
duction in 1027 was valued at $409,000,000, as 
conipuied with $985,000,000 in 1026 In 1928 
there were 200,000 cotton spindles and 1760 
looms, as contrasted with 1.11,000 and 1500, re- 
aj»ectivcl\, in the preceding year In general, the 
industriul situation showed model ate improve- 
ment over 1927 and unemployment was negligible 
Industrial pioductioii in metric tons in 1028, 
with figures for 1927 in parentheses, was as fol- 
lows CJoal, 783,000 (840,000), lignite, 6,243,- 

000 (0,203,000), non ore, 203,000 (195,000), 

pig non, 284,000 (300,000), steel ingots and 
(astings, 480,000 (472,000), cement, 420,000 

(41 7,000 ) Alcohol pioduction was 1 1,010,000 gal- 
lons in 1928 and 10,778,000 in 1927 The value of 
non, metal, and maclnneiy pioducts in 1927 
iimoiiiited to $80,023,000, of food products and 
tobacco. $20.1,225,000, of stone and glass, $24,- 

918.000, of te\tiles, $00,014,000, of clieiineals, 
$32,390,000 

Jiiduhtiies continued active in 19‘29, but a gen- 
eial hiisinoss btagiiutiuu was iii evidence loi the 
gi eater ])art ot the ve.*!!, attributed mainly to 
the luck ot foicign funds, inteinal politicardit- 
ficulties, and the ie]iaiatiuiis question (see be- 
low, undei Jlistotif) 

Imports in 1928 .nnoiinted to .$207,- 

9.12.000, as eoiiipaied with $200 345,000 in 1927, 
or an niciease ot 4 pel cent, while ev|)oits in- 
ei cased by 2 pei cent to $143,193,000 iioin the 
1927 liguie of 9«1 39,843,000 The adierbc tiade 
balance oi $04,759 0(T0 w’as thus somewhat gi eater 
than 111 the jnceeding veai The inllu\ of foreign 
ea]Mlul and gi eater iinestiiienl and Iniilding ac- 
tivity weie icfiectod in (oiisjdeiiible incieases in 
impoits of inadnneiy and .ip]>aiatus, hides 
and skins pajier and* ])nper piodiuts, automo- 
biles wood piodiiels, and coal While law-cot- 
toii inipoits iiieioused, iinpoils of ]iiaetieallv all 
(lasses oi tevtiles deereasinl due to the giowth 
of domestic maiiufaeture 

Agiienltural piodiiets weie again the chief 
aitiel(*s of expoit, although exports of some farm 
pioducts weie conhider.iljIy sinallei lliuii in 1927 
The ])io])ortioii of nianiifuetuied articles in the 
(»xpoit tiade lose to 3.1 per cent in 1928 fioiu 30 
per cent in 1927 Ciseelioslovakia., (jlermany, and 
Aiistiiu weie the diief kouic(>h of iinpoits and 
also Hungaiy’s principal eiistonieis iii 1928 Ot 
the exports, Austiia took .14, ( 5/oehoblo\ akia 17 7, 
and (Jeimaiiy 117 per cent, while, of the ini- 
poits, (Vecliosloiakiu supplied 22 7, Geiinanj 
19 5, and Austria 10 4 per cent Impoits fiom 
the Ujiit(*d States w'eie valued at $7,128,000 in 
1928, as compared with $4,245,000 in 1927 The 
value of the foreign tiade bv principal com- 
modities IS shown 111 the aecoin pa living table The 
imfavoiulile tiade lialuiiee in 1929 was $4,000,000, 

01 inoie than $00,000,000 less limn in 1928 

KiNAXci!. 1’he liiidg.'i for 1929-30 estimated re- 

eeipts lit I, I ! 2 111111,111111 puiigos (par value of 
pengo, about $0 1749 ) and expciulitiires at 

1.429.000. 000, as comi>arcd with estimated re- 
ceipts of 1,300,000,000 and expenditures of 

1.358.000. 000 , 111 1028-29 The actual budget oper- 
ations in tile fiscal ^ear ending .Tune 30, 1928, 
resulted in a surplus' of 90,000,000 peiigos, which 
was used for capital investment The receipts for 
the first half of 1929-30 were considerably below 
estimates. The chief revenue items in the latter 
budget included direct taxes, 181,000,000 pengos, 

Y-B— 29— 18 


HUNGARY’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY 
LEADING COMMODITIES 
[In thoiuands of doUart] 

Commodtttf 1927 1928 


Bice 

2,343 

2,001 

FrnitB and outa 

3,178 

3,415 

Tobacco 

3,745 

3,269 

Hidea and skinb . . 

2,772 

3,410 

Leather 

4,387 

3.825 

Cotton, law 

2,478 

3,876 

Cotton yarn 

6,747 

6,5')6 

Wool yarn 

3,945 

3,088 

Silk, ailk yam 

2,807 

3,159 

Cotton fabrics, woven 

16,083 

14,434 

Wool fabrics 

10,022 

8,212 

Silk and raj on fabrics 

6,882 

6,960 

Textile manufactures, other 

6.678 

6,832 

Clothing and millinery 

2,096 

2,657 

Timber, rough 

3,529 

3,789 

Firewood 

6,7bl 

6,485 

Wood, hewn or sawn 

13,574 

14,964 

Paper 

5,119 

5,811 

Coal, coke, briquets 

10,061 

10,898 

Petroleum, ciudc 

2,199 

2,400 

Mineral oils, refined 

2,426 

2,293 

Glass and glassware 

2,102 

2.426 

Iron and steel 

7,145 

6,979 

Copper, crude 

Muchinerv, electric 

2,981 

3,129 

2,298 

3,726 

Machinery, other 

8,282 

9,445 

Automobiles, complete 

1,704 

2,499 

Chemirals and allied productn 

7,686 

8,131 

All other merchandise 

51,325 

54,')98 

Bullion and coin 

3,085 

2,838 

Total 

200,345 

207,952 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS 

Cattle . 

7,036 

6,626 

Swine 

5,238 

5,164 

Meats 

1,817 

2,118 

Poultry, dressed 

5,802 

5,449 

Eggs 

4,189 

2,957 

Wheat 

18,367 

15,430 

R>e 

7,006 

6,031 

Corn 

1 274 

2,266 

1\heat finur 

12,979 

15,072 

Beans 

1,36) 

796 

Fmits, fresh 

1,582 

2,034 

Sugar . 

5,224 

4,809 

Tobacco 

819 

2,273 

Horses 

2,703 

2,267 

Feathers 

3,626 

3,747 

Wool 

2,678 

2,832 

Cotton fahncb 

1,789 

2,457 

Seeds 

3,166 

3,007 

Iron and steel 

4,739 

5,936 

Maehinery, electric 

3,7bl 

3,263 

Machinery, other 

8,062 

4,277 

All other merchandise 

41,636 

44,376 

Bullion and com 

3,673 

773 

Total 

139,848 

143,193 

customs, 128,000,000, turnover 

taxes. 

116,000,- 


000, stamps and dues, 102,000,000; tobacco mo- 
nopoly (gross), 158,000,000, posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones (gross), 113,000,000; state rail- 
ways (gloss), 31.1,000,000, all other, 320,000,000 
The pi incipal items of expenditure included state 
railways (gross), 319,000,000 pengos, education, 

148,000,000; national defense, 151,000,000; posts, 
telegraphs, and telephones, 109,000,000, debt ser- 
vice, 93,000,000, tobacco monopoly, 75,000,000; 
all other, 534,000,000 

The public debt on .Tan 1, 1929, was reported 
at 2,906,612,000 pengos ($.108,360,000), of which 

1,161,527,000 gold kronen ($235,325,000) repre- 
sented pre-war debt In addition, a loan with the 
nominal value of $30,000,000 was contracted in 
1928 with the Swedish- American Match Trust 
The note circulation at the end of December, 1928, 
amounted to 513,000,000 pengos, the gold reserves 
to 201,000,000, and foreign assets to 54,000,000, 
as compared with a note circulation of 487,000,- 
000 pengos, reserves of 197,000,000, and foreign 
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assets of 114,000,000, on the same date m 1927. 
Under the revised Young Flan, signed Jan. 20, 
1930, at The Hague, Hungary agreed to pay 
$2,000,000 in reparations annually imtil 1943 and 
$2,700,000 annually from then until 1966 in- 
clusive 

Communications The government owned 1925 
miles of tiie 4374 miles of railroad line which it 
operated in 1927-28. In addition, there were a 
few private lines in the country, the most im- 
portant being the Duna-Sava-Adna Railroad, 
with 356 miles of line In the year ending June 
30, 1928, the government-operated lines carried 
87,448,000 passengers and 30,186,000 metric tons 
of freight, and the gross receipts totaled 297,110,- 
000 ($51,875,000), as against expenditures of 
288,712,083 peiigos The net income was 8,397,- 
696 pengos in 1927-28 and 13,445,128 in 1926-27 
In 1928 the government-owned telegraph and tele- 
phone systems had 51,174 and 273,584 miles of 
wire, respectively, while their respective receipts 
for the year ending June 30 were $816,000 and 
$5,299,000 

Government. Technically, Hungary is a con- 
stitutional monarchy with the throne vacant. The 
Horthy regime, which won control of the govern- 
ment on Aug 7, 1919, decided that the question 
of who was to be chosen monarch would be post- 
poned until the nation was liberated from ex- 
ternal pressure Nicholas Horthy de Nagybdnya 
was elected Regent on Mar. 1, 1920, to rule in the 
interim The Legislature has two Houses, the 
Lower House of 245 members, and the Upper 
House consisting of the six following gioups — 
(1) elected repiesentatives of the former heredi- 
tary members, (2) members elected by the 
county councils and municipalities, (3) heads of 
the various religious communities, (4) high dig- 
nitaries of the State, (5) repiesentatives of 
scientific institutions and the chambers of com- 
merce; (6) life members appointed by the head 
of the state Following the elections of Dec 20, 
1926, the Lower House was constituted as fol- 
lows Party of National Unity, 171, Christian 
Social Union, 35, Socialists, 14, various other 
parties, 25. 

The ministry, originally formed on June 17, 
1922, was reorganized Sept 5, 1928, as follows. 
Prime Minister, Count Stephen Retlilen, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Louis Walko; Intel lor. 
Dr B61a Scitovszky; Public Economy, Dr John 
Bud, Finance, Dr Alexander Wekerle, Agricul- 
ture, John Mayer, Commerce, Maximilian Herr- 
mann, Public Instruction, Dr. Count Kuno 
Klebelsbcrg, Justice, Dr. Tibor Szitvay (axi- 
pointed Feb 5, 1929) ; National Defense, Count 
Charles Csdky; Social Welfare, Di Joseph Vass 

History 

Three major issues agitated Hungary’s domes- 
tic and foreign politics during 1929 The question 
of the revision of the Treaty of Trianon through 
which Hungarian minorities were incorporated in 
the neighboring states of the Little Entente, and 
that of the termination of the Regency and the 
selection of a new King, had been acute for a 
number of years The third issue, that of repara- 
tions and the indemnification of Hungarian op- 
tunts 111 Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, whose properties were confiscated at the 
close of the World War, came suddenly to the fore 
in connection with the efforts to liquidate the 
reparations question at the Hague Conference 
held during the month of August, 1929 


The desperate financial condition of both Aus- 
tria and Hungary led the Allies to agree in 
1922-23 that full reparations payments from 
these two countries should be suspended until 
1943 For the period 1923-43, Hungary’s quota 
was fixed at $40,000,000 Subsequently, a mora- 
torium granted Austria was extended to 1968 
Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, contended 
that the Allies in 1923 had verbally promised that 
rejiarations would not be requiied of Hungary 
after 1943. The Committee on Eastern Repara- 
tions, which met at Pans during 1929 in an effoit 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the repara- 
tions problem in so far* as it affected Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, foi latifieatioii at The 
Hague C'onfeieiice in January, 1930, was unable to 
reach an agieeinent coneeiiiing Hungary The 
greatest obstacle to a settlement w'as Hungary’s 
refusal to waive her claims to the jiropcrties of 
Hin '*. 1 * >• *1 optaiits confiscated by Rumania and 
< ''n • I. I 'i Enteiifo coiiiitiies, in return for a le- 
diietioii in the iJiiiigaiian rejiarations quota Pre- 
mier Bethlen on Dei'cniher 1 0 demanded that the 
two problcnis be dealt with sepniatelv In sujipoit 
of hiH stand, he pointed out that Paragiajih 2.50 of 
the Tieaty of Tiianon provided that the confisca- 
tion of the piopertv nf Hungaiian nationals by 
other countries could be taken befoie interna- 
tional arbitial couits for ad]udicution That the 
optaiits’ ease had not been leferied to aibitration 
by the I- 4 ?agiie (’ouncil was attiibuted to the atti- 
tude ot France and the countries of the Little En- 
tente On l)e( ember 12, the Bunioniaii Foreign 
Munster leplied that Kumania would lefuse to 
sign the ^ ouiig Plan and that there could be no 
general jieace in Middle Euiope unless the Little 
Entente’s standpoint on the optanls was aeeejited 
Premier Bethlen had indicated, however, that 
Hungary would be willing to pay repniations 
after 1943 provided the optants’ cases weie sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and since there were only 
350 optaiits involved, an agreement at the sei- 
ond Hague Rejiaratioiis Coiifeicncu did not seem 
impossible 

Originall.v, Hungary’s claims against Rumania 
for ronfiscated projieity of optants aggregated 
600,000,000 gold erowiis (about $120,000,000) 
Through the intervention of the League of Na- 
tions, this claim was reduced to 300,000,000 In 
1929 the IlungaiiaiiR offered to settle ior 130,- 
000,000 gold ei owns, but the highest the Kuinan- 
lans would offer was 100,000,0^00 The ojitants' 
claims against Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 
were estimated on the basis of awards already 
made at about 170,000,000 gold crowns, making 
a total Hungarian claim of about 300,000,000 
($60,000,000) 

The campaign for the revision of the Tnanon 
Treaty proved a feitile source of inteiual polit- 
ical disputes, as the question became complicated 
with the agitation against the continuance of 
the Horthy i6gime and in favor of the possible 
crowning of Prince Otto, 10-year-old son of the 
late Emperor Charles and Empiess Zita, who was 
a student at the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium The Christian Socialist party withdrew its 
support fiom Count Bethlen’s coalition govern- 
ment on February 20, on the ground that he had 
failed to make a clear pronouncement in favor 
of the ultimate crowning of Prince Otto. Ten 
days earlier, the Premier had stated that while 
hiB greatest individual desire was to witness Hie 
revision of the treaty, he considered it the gov- 
ernment’s duty “to keep far off the cliques which 
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wish to roast their small game near the ilames 
of the revision” In Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Jugoslavia, the revisionist agitation in Hun- 
gary continued to evoke bitter criticism and hos- 
tility The Czechoslovakian press denounced even 
those Hungarians who advocated a partial re- 
vision of the treaty as having in mind the 
eventual extension of Hungarian dominion over 
alien races formerly held in subjection 

Hope that Italy’s rivalry with France in 
southeastern Europe would lead to hei support 
of Hungary’s demand for treaty revision leceived 
additional encouragement when Signor Hino 
Grandi, who later in the year became Minister 
for Foreign AfTairs in Mussolini’s new cabinet, 
paid an official visit to Budapest on Mav 2 Sig- 
nor Grandi made the significant announcement 
that the tic between the two countries, symbol- 
ized by the recentlv concluded alliance, would 
“grow stronger and stronger ” The Italians were 
also relied upon to support the Hungarian repar- 
ations position at the second Hague Conference 

Later in May, Premier Bctlilcn contributed two 
important announcements to the revisionist and 
royalist restoration debates One was that while 
Hungary “would never rest until her lost ter- 
ritoiies weie restoicd,” the government was de- 
termined to postpone the questions of revision 
“until a general pacific atmosphere develops ” 
The other was, “The Hungarian people are con- 
vinced that the rule of the elected Kegcnt, Ad- 
miral Hoi thy, IS best and will not change as long 
as he lives ” The latter statement created much 
excitement in Budapest, and Count Andrassv, 
leader of the I^egitiinists, declared (previous to 
his death on June 12) that it was the desire of 
the people that tlie llorthy ri^gime be terminated 
without delay 

Support of the Socialist party was seemed in 
July for the agitation for levision of the treaty, 
through a deal dictated by political evigencies 
The Socialists had jireviouslv refused to join the 
movement on the ground that a change of lamn- 
daries was not desirable while the coiintrv “w'as 
enslaved bv a reactionary government ” I’he an- 
nouncement, however, that a delegation ot mem- 
bers of the British Labor party would visit 
Hungary to study the economic condition of tlie 
count r^ as alTectcd by the treaty led the I’remier 
to promise the Hungarian Socialists the full 
right to hold meetings and broader suffrage in 
municipal elections in return for their inter- 
cession with then British conlr^ies on behalf of 
the revisionist movement It was hoped that this 
agreement presaged the further introduction of 
democratic methods of government in Hungary, 
but both Regent Horthy and Picniier Bethlen 
declared shortly afterward that the time was not 
ripe for experimentation with Western democracy 
in Hungary 

Other developments of the year included the 
decision of the Hungarian-Czechoslovak mixed 
arbitral tribunal on February 5 that Czecho- 
slovakia must indemnify Aichduke Friedrich of 
Hungary and hundreds of other Uiinganans for 
piopcrties confiscated by the Czechs after the 
conclusion ot the peace treaties, the announce- 
ment m August of the breakdown of similar ne- 
gotiations with Rumania: the conclusion of a 
h\ e-year arbitiation treaty with Bulgaiia on 
.luly 22, and the ratification by the Hunganaii 
Lower House on tJune 19 of the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact See Ricpabations , also Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania, under Htatory. 


HHBBIGANE. See Meteobolooy 

HTTSSEBL, Edmund See Philohodtiv 

HYDBAT7LIC-FILL CONSTBT7GTION. See 
Damr 

HYDBOELEGTBIG DEVELOPMENTS See 
W ater Power 

HYDBOGEN. See Chemistry, Indus i’rial; 
Physics 

HYDBOMETALLDBGY. See Metallurgy 

HYEB, Robert Stewart American univer- 
sity president, died May 29, 1929, in Dallas, Tex 
He was born in Oxford, Ga., Oct 18, 18G0, and 
was graduated from Emory College in 1881 He 
was professor of physics at Southwestern Uni- 
versity fiom 1882 to 1911, and, after 1897, presi- 
dent When the Soiithein Methodist University 
was established in Dallas, Tex, in 1911, he be- 
came the first president and head of the depart- 
ment of physics, letiring in 1919 as emeritus 
president 

HYPEBTENSION. Sec Auteuiosclrkosis 
AND High Bixiod Pressure 

IBEBO-AMEBIGAN EXPOSITION. See 
Expositions 

ICE CBEAM. See Dairying 

ICE HOCKEY. See Hocklx 

ICELAND. An island state united with Den- 
mark bv the Act of Union of Nov 30, 1918 
Situated to the northwest of Great Britain (to 
which it IS next in size of European islands), 
and with its northern coast touching the Arctic 
Circle, Iceland has an area of 39,709 square 
miles, population according to the census of 1920, 
94,690, estimated at the end of 1927, 103,307 The 
capital, Reykiavik, had a population ot 24,304 
in 1927 All the other towns Wd populations of 
less than 3000 The number of forcigii-boin in- 
habitants is very small and consists chiofiy of 
Danes and Norwegians The movement of popu- 
lation in 1027 w'Bs Biiths, 2642, deaths, 1282; 
marriages, 594 Religious freedom is complete, but 
there were only 463 dissenters from the endowed 
national church, the Evangelical Lutheran, at the 
census of 1920 Primary instiuction is compul- 
soiy between the ages of 10 and 14, children up to 
the age of 10 years being pri\dtc]y educated as a 
lule 

In 1920 there were 209 elementary schools, with 
318 teachers and 6485 pupils, several continua- 
tion schools, and a university at Reykjavik Of 
the total area, about 08 per cent is highland; 12 
per cent, glaciers, 10 per cent, lava, and 6 per 
cent, lowland. Only about one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the area of the island is under cultivation, 
pioducmg chielly lia,v, potatoes, and turnips The 
crops in 1927 were llay, 3,010,000 cwt.; potatoes, 
84,000, and turnips, 37,000 Livestock in the same 
year totaled 52,800 hoiscs, 27,900 cattle, 590,000 
sheep, 2800 goats The value of the fish catch in 
1926 was estimated at 24,656,000 crowns, of which 
the cod fishery contributed 21,999,000, and the 
herring fishery, 2,657,000 crowns (one crown 
exchanged at approximately $0 215 in 1928). In 
1928 the fish catch was estimated at 80,000 
tons, which conipaied with 60,000 tons m the 
previous year 

Economic conditions in Iceland sliowed steady 
improvement duiiiig 1928 and 1929 Expoits in 
1928 amounted to 74,000,000 crowns, as compared 
with 54,400,000 m 1927 and 44,000,000 in 1920, 
while import values for the some years were 54,- 
000,000, 50,000,000, and 51,000,000 ciowiis, le- 
spectively Fish and fish products make up tlie 
bulk of the exports In 1929 about 200,000 sheep 
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were exported as salted mutton Wool is another 
impoitant export item The chief imports in 
1928 were cereals and other foodstuffs, textile 
inainifactnres, timber and wooden products, coal, 
metals, and hardware, and vessels, carnages, and 
machinery The bulk of Iceland’s trade is cai- 
ried on with Denmark, Great Britain, Norwaj, 
Sweden, and Germany, in the order named 

The budget for 1029 estimated revenues at 10,- 
883,600, and expenditures at 10,847,000 crowns 
This represented a considerable increase over the 
budget estimates for 1928, which placed reve- 
nues at 10,362,000 and expenditures at aliout 
10,307,000, crowns In 1927 actual receipts 
amounting to 2,027,405 crowns on Jan 1, 1928, 
amounted to 11,174,000, and actual expenditures 
to 12,060,000, crowns A comparatively laigc re- 
serve fund, amounting to 2,027,405 crowns on Jan 
1, 1 028, was invested by the state in different loans 
On the same date, the public debt stood at 11,288,- 
750 crowns, of which 7,050,079 were held abroad, 
mainl> in Denmark 

Theie are no railroads in Iceland, inland travel 
being mainly by carnage, motor vehicle, or on 
horseback In 1928 there were 608 miles of high- 
way, mostly in the southern lowlands Stumers 
and motor vessels are used for coastal traihe 
In the same year, there were 240 post oihees 
and seven wiieless stations The ■‘■’ic I’h and 
telephone systems had a total of i '<■! •• ili- of 
line at the end of 1927 The merchant marine in 
1927 consisted of 81 steam vessels of 23,788 gioss 
tons, 215 motor \essels of 5472, and 20 sailing 
vessels of 558; or a total of 316 vessels of 
29,818 gross tons 

Executive jiowcr is vested in the King of Den- 
mark who acts through a responsible ministry, 
and legislative power in the King and Althing 
or Failiament, which consists of 42 mcmliers, 
of whom six are elected for eight years by pro- 
portional representation for the whole country, 
and 36 for four years by universal suffrage The 
Althing is divided into two Houses, of which 
the Upper has 14 members and the Lower, 28 The 
right to vote is possessed by both men and women 
over the age of 25 King in 1929, Christian X, 
President of the Council and Minister of Trade 
and Communications, Tryggyi Thorhallsson , 
Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Jonas Jons- 
BOii, Finance, Magnus Knstjansson 

IDAHO. Population According to the Four- 
teenth Census, the population of the State on 
Jan 1, 1920, was 431,800 The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1928, was 546,000 The capital 
IS Boise 

AoaicuT.TnRE The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
Cl ups 111 1928 and 1929 


Crop 


Tear Acreage Prod Bv, Value 


Hay 

Wlieat 

Potatoes 

Dry beans 

Apples 

Oats 

Barley 

Oorn 


1929 

1,196,000 

2,872,000 • 

$30,752,000 

1928 

1,148,000 

2,766,000 ■ 

30,123,000 

1929 

1,083.000 

25,515,000 

24,358,000 

1928 

1,160,000 

28,972,000 

25,913,000 

1929 

102,000 

17.136,000 

20,668,000 

1928 

116,000 

19,720,000 

8,874,000 

1929 

92,000 

2,116,000 

5,819,000 

1928 

86,000 

1,634,000 

5,882,000 

1929 


5,500,000 

6,050,000 

1928 


5,500,000 

4,125,000 

1929 

151,000 

6,040,000 

2,899,000 

1928 

137,000 

6,439,000 

8,091,000 

1929 

147,000 

5,788,000 

3,784,000 

1928 

144,000 

6,192,000 

8,901,000 

1929 

54,000 

1,944,000 

1,827,000 

1928 

58,000 

2,438,000 

2,248,000 


Minebai. PBODVonoN. The production of the 
live metals gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc, on 
which almost the entire yearly total of the min- 
eral industry of the State depends, was fur all 
those metals, except lead, in greater quantity for 
1928 than for 1927 Lead, however, contributes 
of itself, the chief part of the value of the State's 
mineral product, and in 1928 lead was not only 
produced in less quantity, but commanded a 
lower aveiage price at the mine Consequently, 
in succession to that of the previous year, the 
metal production of 1928 scored a second sharji 
reduction m value. The value of the output of 
the five metals for 1928 was $26,067,706, for 
1927 it had been $28,104,413. There weie pro- 
duced of lead, in 1928, 290,645,905 pounds, valued 
at $0 058 a pound, in 1927, 302,038,423 pounds, 
at $0 003 Zinc production was for 1928, 62,526,- 
048 pounds, 1927, 53,556,345, copper 1928, 2,072,- 
105 pounds, 1927, 2,173,163, gold, 1928, 20,980.38 
fine ounces, 1927, 15,315 67 , silver, 1928, 8,998,330 
fine ounces, 1927, 8,901,409. The chief mineral 
products outside of this dominant metal gioup 
were stone, clay products, and phosphate rock 
The aggregate value of the minciul pioduct of 
the State was, for 1927, $29,183,929, for 1020, 
$31,752,821 

The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc produced from oie mined in Idaho ui 1929, 
according to Federal estimates, was about $32,- 
278,490 Substantial increases weie recorded in 
the production of silver, coppei, load, and zinc, 
and the value of the combined output was gi eater 
than any year since 1918, despite a slight de- 
crease in the output of gold 

The mine output of gold in 1929 was valued at 
about $403,100 Output of silver increased nearly 
6 per cent, to about 9,535,000 ounces, but the 
value decreased to about $5,091,690, on account 
of a fall in the average price of silver The out- 
put of load increased to about 304,230,000 pounds 
m 1929, and the value to about $19,318,600 Zinc 
recovered from ore and concentrate increased to 
about 99,100,000 pounds in 1929, and the value to 
about $0,590,150 

Tbanm'uutation. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 2938 91 There was no reported construction 
of additional mileage in 1929 

Manukactubes According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Gciisiis of Manutactuics published by the 
U S Department of Commeice in 1929 and deal- 
ing with tlie operations of 1027, there weie in the 
State, in 1927, 470 manufacturing establishments 
These employed 13,613 wage earners, whose wages 
for the year totaled $18,970,643. Materials and 
supplies used in production cost $47,927,463 
Manufactured products attained the combined 
value of $80,256,309. 

Education The population of school age in tlic 
school year 1020-30 numbered 143,322 In 
1928-29 the total school enrollment was 106,032, 
of whom 95,799 were in grade schools and 25,000 
in high schools Apiiroximatcly one of eveiy four 
residents of the State was attending school in 
1929 The illiteracy rate — 1 5 per cent — ^was 
lower in only two States, Iowa and Nebraska The 
institutions of higher education arc the Uni- 
versity of Idaho at Moscow, the College of Idaho 
at Caldwell, and the State normal schools at 
Lewiston and Albion. 

CUABITIES AND CoBBBCTiONS. The Central State 
authority m matters of welfare in 1929 rested 
m the Department of Public Welfare, which cou- 


■ Tons. 
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ducted a health service, food and drug inspection, 
work in child hygiene, a board of eugenics, and 
supervision of several State institutions The lat* 
ter were the Northern Idaho Sanitarium, Orofino, 
with about 350 inmates , State School and Colony, 
Nampa, 376 inmates, Idaho Soldiers* Home, 
lloisc, and Tjava Hot Springs, a public resort, 
at Lava The State Penitentiary, at Boise, di- 
looted by a board consisting of the (invernor, 
Attoi ney-General, and SecreUiry of State, con- 
tained 408 prisoners on Nov 30, 1928 

l^BuiBLATioN. The State Legislature met in 
regular biennial session, adjourning March 7 A 
system of taxation of State and national banks 
was enacted A comprehensive plan of State reve- 
nue, however, failed of passage. A number of 
acts aHecting highways and automobiles were 
passed. An appropriation of $10,500 was made 
foi fuither building at the State normal school 
at Lewiston 

Politic A i and Other Events The policy of 
placing grade school pupils in the hands of male 
teacheis for at least one year out of four was 
juoposed by State Commissioner of Education 
Vincent as essential to giving pupils the ex- 
pel lence of masculine discipline The diseoveiv 
of new gold deposits in the neighborhood of Wal- 
lace, reported hy a prospector, was tlie occasion 
of a gold lush, somewhat rcminisecnt of eailier 
tunes, in October. Lieutenant-Governor W B 
Kinnc was captured by bandits between Li'wis- 
tnii and Orofino in June, but escaped, and his 
three captors weie later captured and sent to 
])iison. The State Supreme Court, in the matter 
of an inheiitaiice tax case, interpreted the Uw 
as r<‘quiniig that two payments oi State luherit- 
aiiee tax must lie made where a wife, inheriting 
under her husband’s will, herself died befoie the 
estate, probated iii another State, had been 
closed 

OmcLiiB Governor, H C Baldridge, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Oscar E Hailey, Secictary of 
State, Ercd E Lukens, Auditor, E G Gallet, 
State 'rreasurci, Byion Dcfenbach, Attoi ney- 
General, W H Gillis, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Myrtle K. Davis, Inspector of Mines, 
Stewait Campbell 

JiiiiicJAiti Supreme Court Justices, William 
li lx:e, Alfred Budge, Hayinond Givens, Bertram 
S Vaiian, T Bailey Lee 

IDAHO, I'NiVLKhiTV OF A cocducational 
State institution of higher learning in iMoscow, 
Idaho, founded in 1881), with a southern biancli 
in Pocatello, estalilished liy act of the State Leg- 
jslatuie and opened in the autumn of 1027 The 
total eniollment at Moscow in the autumn of 
102!) was 2007, distributed as follows Junior 
college, 370, letteis and hcieiice, 431, agricul- 
tuie, 133, engmeeiiiig, 101, law, 21, inines, 58, 
forcbtiy, 08, education, 277, business, 189, spe- 
cial couises, 19, and nonicsident, 220, the total 
eniollment at Pocatello was 524. The enrollment 
for the 1020 summer session was 240 at the uni- 
veibity and 78 at the soutlierii branch. The fac- 
ulty 111 1020 numbered IGO The physical plant 
ot the uniiersity was valued at $2,807,000 and 
that of the southern bianch at $040,000, making 
a total of $3,447,000 The pioductivc funds of the 
univeisity amounted to $2,010,400, and the in- 
come foi 1928-29 was approximately $1,250,- 
000 The libiary contained 90,000 volumes. The 
outstanding achievement of the year was the es- 
tablishment of the university junior college at 
Moscow, coordinate with the southern branch 


at Pocatello The junior college offers two years 
of work, admitting to the colleges of letters and 
science, law, education, and business administra- 
tion President, Frederick James Kelly, Ph D 

ILLINOIS. Population Accoiding to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 0,485,280. The estimati'd 
population on July 1, 1928, was 7,390,000 The 
capital IS Springfield. 

Chicago’s population, late in 1920, was esti- 
mated on the basis of birth rates and school as- 
sessors’ statistics as being 3,151,980, an increase 
of 10 7 per cent over the 1920 official census The 
population of the metropolitan area of the city 
was estimated at 4,100,000. In 1928 the U S 
Bureau of the Census estimated the population 
of Chicago as of July 1, at 3,157,400 

Agriculture. Thu following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
ciops in 1928 and 1029 


Crop Tear Aereoffe Prod Bu Value 


Corn 1929 8,900,000 311,600,000 

1928 9,670,000 367,488,000 
Hay 1929 3,594,000 5,602,000* 

1928 3,156,000 4,154,000* 

Oata 1929 4,231,000 141,738,000 

1928 4,649,000 174,338,000 

Wheat . 1929 2,451,000 36,537,000 

1928 1,563,000 22,9.39,000 

Barley 1929 456,000 12,084,000 

1928 680,000 20,060,000 

Potatoes . 1929 63,000 .‘>,040.000 

1928 70,000 7,700,000 

“ Tons 


$224,280,000 

257,242,000 

63.230.000 

63.462.000 

56.695.000 

66.248.000 

40.493.000 

25.693.000 

6.767.000 

10.632.000 

7.812.000 

5.005.000 


Mineral Production Coal, which furnishes 
the chief part of the value of the State’s yearly 
mineral product, and which foi ms the basis of an 
active industry in the pioduction of pig iron, was 
more extensively mined in 1928, owing largely 
to the conclusion of laiior dilficulties at the 
mines There were piodueed in 1928, 55,948,199 
short tons of coal, the production of 1927 had 
been 40,848,224 tons In value the coal produc’t 
was $112,095,000 for 1928, for 1927, $101,356,- 
000 The coke production likewise rose, to 3,240,- 
904 tons of beehive coke in 1928, fioni 3,013,940 
in 1927, hut declined in value to $19,867,403 for 
1928, from $21,076,519 for 1927 Blast furnaces 
of the State shipped 4,094,514 long tons of pig 
iron in 1928, in 1927, 3,406,203, in value, $73,- 
524,773 in 1928 and $66,442,068 in 1927 Out- 
side the coal and non group the most impoitaiit 
mineral industry in the State is that of clay 
pioducts These attained, for 1927, $34,340,886', 
foi 1926, $37,030,004 In the cement industry, 
the shipments of 1928 were 7,405,067 barrels, 
those of 1927, 7,001,240 The value of shipments 
was. 1928, $11,602,848, 1927, $11,312,783 Pe- 
ti oleum production duelined somewhat in quan- 
tity to 6,459,000 bail els for 1928, from 6,994,- 
000 for 1927 The steady and heavy production of 
sand, gravel, and low-giadc stone added materi- 
ally to the annu.il mineral jirodiiet The value of 
all minerals piodueed, with the exception of such 
items as pig non smelted from imported ore, 
was, for 1927, $180,288,060, for 1927, $237,241,- 
000 

Transihiutatiun The total number of miles of 
lailroad line undei operation on .Tan 1, 1929, 
was 12,118 47 There weic built, in 1929, 3 8.’> 
miles of additional second, and 7 87 of thud, 
track. 

Manufactures According to the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactures published by the U. S. De- 
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partment of Commerce in 1929, there were in the 
State, in 1927, 14,711 manufacturing establish- 
ments. These employed 623,468 wage earners, 
whose wages for 1927 totaled $914,102,612. Ma- 
terials and supplies used in manufacture cost 
$2,921,092,107 The manufactured products at- 
tained the combined value of $6,386,003,235 

Education The minimum school term for the 
public scliools of the State was lengthened 
enactment to 8 months, from 7, and the provisions 
for compulsory attendance were rendered more 
stringent. According to State Superintendent 
Blair, in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, an outstanding feature of the year’s 
developments was the adoption of the equalizing 
principle in the employment of the fund for State 
distribution. Improvement was made in the law 
for the certification of teachers, and a retirement 
system was established in the State teachers’ col- 
leges, which received a material increase of appro- 
priations The school population of the State fur 
the academic year 1927-28 was estimated at 
2,011,899. There were enrolled in the public 
schools 1,378,751 pupils Of these, 1,109,823 were 
in the elementary and 268,928 in the high-school 
glades Expenditure for public-school education 
in 1928 was current, $113,871,353; capital out- 
lay, $29,549,919 The salaries of teachers averaged 
$1604.01 a year Among 43 counties thcie were 
114 consolidated school districts. 

CnAMTiES AND CuBBECTiONS Supervisory 
powers over a great number of institutions of 
care and custody rested in 1929 with the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, created in 1917 
Its oflcials included, under the director of public 
welfare, an alienist, a criminologist, a superin- 
tendent of prisons, a superintendent of Chanties 
a supervisor of paroles, and superintendents of 
both the adult blind and of the visitation of chil- 
dren 

Under the superintendent of chanties were the 
State hospitals for the insane, colonies for the 
feeble-minded and for epilepties. State schools 
for the deaf and for the blind, training schools 
for delinquent boys and for delinquent girls, the 
State Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, homes for disabled cx- 
soldiers and sailors, for soldiers’ widows and for 
soldiers’ orphans. Under joint control of this 
ollicial and of the University of Illinois were the 
State research and educational hospitals The 
institutions of a strictly penal character were 
under the supervision of the superintendent of 
prisons The State alienist headed the State Psy- 
chopathic Institute On July I, 1029, the State’s 
mental hospitals contained 21,869 patients, the 
feeble-minded and epileptic colonies, 4137 and 
491, respectively, the delinquent schools, 774 boys 
and 522 girls, and the penal institutions, 8030 
prisoners The total number of persons in insti- 
tutions of the State was 37,342 

Leqislation. The State Legislatuie met in 
regular session, adjourning on June 20, after a 
protracted session The most conspicuous meas- 
uic that it passed was that providing a gasoline 
tax of 3 cents a gallon, to go into effect on 
August 1 The gasoline tax had long been op- 
posed by the legislators from Chicago and Cook 
counties The law provided a division of the tax 
proceeds in the proportion of 1 cent to tlie 
State and 2 cents to the individual counties. The 
proceeds of the tax were to be expended on road 
improvement A bill was enacted to create a 
force of 300 State highway police, to be invested 


with full police powers. An election commission 
of three was charged with the duty of studying 
the working of the election laws of the State and 
reporting thereon to the legislative session of 
1931. 

By statute was formed a new governmental 
body, the State judicial advisory coimcil, con- 
ceived on the plan of the similar body existing 
in Cook County. The State council was to con- 
sist of 16 members, some legislators and some 
members of bench and bar It was charged to 
study the State laws with reference to judicial 
organization and to procedure By the Chicago 
Board of Trade Act, the securities listed on that 
board were exempted from qualifying under the 
“blue-sky” law , a like moasufc -ii‘iiliii l\ exempted 
securities of the Chicago Curb Association An- 
other enactment affecting Chicago as a financial 
centre was the Call-money Act, which made it 
legal to charge above 7 per cent on collateral 
loans in writing, and thus removed from the 
local maiket a handicap imposed by an earlier 
statute restricting interest to 7 per eent 

A number of laws affecting the status of women 
were enacted One of these strengthened the 
county system of mothers’ pensions by appiopnat- 
ing $500,000 to reimburse counties from State 
funds, up to 50 per cent of their pension dis- 
bursements Women were admitted to jury serv- 
ice, and a number of bills bearing on jury service 
by women were passed, subject to confirmation 
by refeiendum The schooling requirement to 
qualify a child of fourteen years to go to work 
was raised to passage through the eighth grade, 
from the former requirement of passage through 
the sixth The obligatory minimum sdiool year was 
made 8 months, instead of 6 The school distri- 
bution fund was increased to $10,000,000 a year, 
from $6,000,000 A new State system of certifica- 
tion for teacheis was adopted 

Chief among the many enactments especially 
concerning Chicago were a senes of acts to enable 
the city to carry out the solution, sought for 
many years, of its transit problem With the re- 
ported approval of the transit companies affected 
and of the City Council, the latter was empowered 
to entei into a contract with a future unified 
company, to issue a terminable operating per- 
mit, to establish a city regulatory commission 
and to proceed to build subways Without the 
transit conij)anieH’ approval a bill was passed 
authorizing a fixed franchise term of 40 years 
Nine associate judges were added to the muni- 
cipal court of Chicago 

The Chicago Sanitary District was granted 
the power to issue $27,000,000 of bonds without 
the sanction of a popular referendum, for the 
reported purpose of constructing the works of 
sewage disposal and the like required under the 
terms of the decree of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Great Lake diversion suit A large 
increase of $35,000,000 was made in the tax levy 
allowed to the Chicago Board of Education. A 
liond issue for the purpose of building an elevated 
two-deck highway through the West Park district, 
to the total of $20,000,000, became law, subject to 
approval by referendum A measure to jirohibit 
the sale, possession, or use of the macliine guns 
extensively employed in the feuds of the Chicago 
gangsters was enacted, but incurred much ridi- 
cule as not likely to be observed by the lawless, 
and was vetoed by Governor Emmerson. 

Political and Other Events. In conformity 
with the previous report of Charles Evans 
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Hughes as special master, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered on January 14 a deci- 
sion against the Chicago Sanitary District in 
the suit brought by a number of the Lake States 
to prevent the District’s diverting water from 
Lake Michigan in excess of its permitted allow- 
ance Under the decision the District was re- 
quired to proceed as soon as possible to dispose 
of its sewage in such manner as would render the 
diversion of lake water for that purpose need- 
less The course of the District in diverting 8500 
cubic feet a second, instead of the 4167 feet al- 
lowed it by Federal permit was held a defiance of 
the Federal authority It remained possible for 
the District to divert water within the legal 
limit for the purpose of canal navigation The 
water level of the Great Lakes rose later to ex- 
ceptional height bv reason of a wet spring 
Nevertheless Special Master Hughes held further 
hearings and ordered on December 13 that the 
Disti let’s diversion of water be reduced to 6500 
cubic feet a second by July 1, 1930 At that date 
the North Side sewage disposal plant, which the 
District had under construction, was expected 
to be complete Three other plants were to be 
completed in 1933, 1935, and 1038, respectively 
A deficit in the municipal finances occurred 
in the citv of Chicago It was necessary as early 
as the outset of April for the city to negotiate a 
loan on tax anticipation warrants, to the total 
of $40,000,000 The difficulty grew directly out 
of the popular vote at the spring municipal elec- 
tions, which nent against fuitlior bund issues 
By the end of June Cook County was reported 
to have against it $2,500,000 in bills payable 
and to be without further means to pay salaries 
The couiitv treasurer issued an appeal for the 
prepayment of taxes, but this brought in only 
a few thousands of dollars The countv’s mid- 
Septenibci juiy roll of $400,000 was not met when 
due The city’s deficit at the end of the jear 
was estimated at $12,500,000 with regard to 
operating and maintenance expenditure, but the 
service of the city debt, which was covered by 
separate tax levies, was unaffected Budget pro- 
posals cairying heavy reductions in the number 
of citv and county employees were made A school 
building loan of $40,725,000 was secured on fu- 
tiiic taxes, and an advance from this paid De- 
cemliers teaching salaries 

The locks at Government Dam No 51, at Gol- 
conda, Illinois, were completed at the end of 
July, affording passage for vessels from and to 
the Ohio Bivei On the Illinois Kiver the State 
proceeded with its project of carrying through 
the Illinois Waterway from Chicago to the Ohio 
Rivci, despite the exhaustion of a $20,000,000 
bond issue for the purpose The State constitu- 
tion, however, was held to prohibit the applica- 
tion of ordinary revenue to such a purpose, and 
Governor Kmmorbon sought in October to obtain 
Federal aid to the extent of some $5,000,000 esti- 
mated as necessary for completing the waterway. 

A senes of Icgi-latiic measures having been 
enacted to enable Chicago to bring about a con- 
solidation of transit lines, the city authorities 

S rocccdcd iii the late summer to the work of 
rafting a consolidation ordinance for submis- 
sion to <t referendum vote Negotiations were also 
held with the transit companies on the chief 
points at issue The campaign to abate crime in 
Chicago continued in 1929, with repeated round- 
ups of criminal suspects. There occurred none 
the les 9 pn February 24 a massacre of 7 mem- 


bers of one of the North Side criminal gangs, of 
which the perpetrators could not be found. The 
Chicago Da%ly Journal ceased separate issue 
August 21, being absorbed by the Chicago Daily 
Neioa The Journal was at the time 85 years 
old and the longest established of the evening 
dailies of the State A municipal airport for 
amphibian planes, situated in Grant Park, was 
dedicated June 24 

The State of Illinois gained a judgment on 
July 30, in the Federal District Court, in a suit 
brought by the Standard Oil Company for the 
recovery of $2,000,000 paid the State in gasoline 
taxes m 1928, the decision bore on similar con- 
tests over the gasoline-tax law, affecting tax 
collections of some $6,500,000. A State Supreme 
Court decision found that wagering at dog races 
was legal within the provisions of the pari- 
mutuel system for horse races Allegations of 
abuse in the distribution of prize-fight tickets 
were followed by the resignation of the State 
Athletic Commission and the appointment on 
August 0 of two new commissioners. An effort 
was made late in the year to organize the coal- 
mine labor of the State under an organization 
known as the National Miners* Union, which 
was antagonistic to the United Mine Workers, 
the organization previously in control. 

Officers. Governor, Louis L Emmerson , Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Fred E Sterling; Secretary of 
State, William J. Stratton, Treasurer, Omer N. 
Custer; Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar Nel- 
son; Attorney-General, Oscar E. Carlson; Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Francis G 
Blair 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice, Wil- 
liam M Farmer, Associate Justices, Oscar E 
Heard, Clyde E Stone, Paul Samuell, Frederic 
R DeYoung, Warren W Duncan, Frank K. Dunn. 

ILLINOIS, University of A coeducational. 
State institution of higher learning in Urbana- 
Champaign, 111 , founded iii 1867 The enroll- 
ment in the autumn of 1929 was 12,413, of whom 
9097 weie men and 3316 were women, distrib- 
uted among the several colleges as follows 
Liberal arts and sciences, 4I5,>, commerce and 
business adniinistiation, 1090, education, 881; 
engineering, 1741, agriculture, 692, music, 152, 
journalism, 75, law, 292, library, 131, graduate 
school, 948, medicine, 548, dentmtrx', 168, phar- 
macy, 668 The 1929 suinmer-seission enrollment 
was 2423, of whom 1391 wcie men and 1032 were 
women The number of persons on the teaching 
staff above the rank of assistant was 737, in 
the gpradc of assistant or lower there were 459, 
and administrative oflicers totaled 20. The library 
contained 800,330 volumes and 164,750 pam- 
phlets. The productive funds from Federal en- 
dowment totaled $049,013, and from private gifts, 
$464,071. The income for the >ear 1928-29 was 
$0,920,002, of which $4,837,887 was from the 
State During 1928-29 a laboratory of applied 
mechanics and an addition to Lincoln Hall were 
constructed During 1929-30 work was to be 
begun on a new building for the College of Medi- 
cine in Chicago President, David Kinley, Ph D., 
LLD. 

ILLINOIS CRIME SURVEY. Sec Crime 

ILLITERACY. See Education in tue United 
States 

ILLUMINATION Sec Eiectric Lighting 

«I’M ALONE** INCIDENT. See Prohibi- 
tion 

IMAMATE OF YEMEN. See Arabia. 
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IlClinGBATION. During the fiscal year 1029, 
there were admitted into the United States 279,- 
078 immigrants and 199,649 non-immigrant al- 
iens There- departed from the country 69,203 em- 
igrants and 183,295 non-emigrant aliens. Of the 
permanent immigration of the year, Europe fur- 
nished 158,598, North and South America, 116,- 
177, and Asia, 3758 The four principal sources 
were Canada with 64,440 immigrants; Germany, 
40,751 immigrants, Mexico, 40,154; and Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 23,576 No other 
country contributed more than 20,000 immi- 
grants The sex distribution was 142,132 males 
and 137,546 females Of the total group, 47,935 
were under 16 years of age, 207,990 were from 
16 to 44 years, and 23,753 were over 44 years 
Two-thirds of the immigrants were single (182,- 
307). 

The rccoids of the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor showed that the total 
number of deportations of aliens found to be un- 
lawfully in the country reached 12,908 for the 
year, as compared with 11,625 for the fiscal year 
1928 A total of 18,127 alien applicants were 
debaried from entering the country, 16,094 re- 
jections occurring at land border ports, and 


2033 at seaports In the rejections at land-border 
ports, the great majority of the cases were turned 
back because of improper immigration visas The 
accompanying table gives a summary of immi- 
gration facts foi the yeai by lacial gioiijis 

Important laws were enacted during the year 
ITiidei the Act of Mar 2, 1929, an alien resident 
of the United States, concerning whose admission 
to the country no record was available, was en- 
titled to registration piovided he enteied the 
country piior to June 3, 1921 , had resided in the 
United States continuously since such cntiy, was 
a person of good moral character, and was not 
subject to depoitation The Act of Mai 4, 1929, 
made reentry after deportation a felony, pun- 
ishable by fine and iiu])i isonmcnt, and also pio- 
vided that any alien dcpoited shall be forever 
hatred from admission into the country. How- 
ever, this last section was modified by the law of 
June 24, 1929, which piovided tliat aliens de- 
pot ted piior to Mar 4, 1929, had permission to 
le-apply, if jiei mission had alieady lieen gi anted 
prioi to that date 

Comparison of Quota with Non-quota Im- 
migrants The following table indicates that the 
number of immigrants coining from non-quota 


NET INCREASE OR DECREASE OP POPULATION BY ADMISSION AND DEPARTURE OP ALIENS, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1929, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE PERIODS 


Race or peojdo 

Alisna admitted 

Alxena departed 

Jnrrraep 

Immi 

JVon-im- 

Total 

Kmi 

Aon erni 

Total 

(-+ ) 01 


grant 

migrant 


giant 

giant 


derreaee 
( ) 

Total 

279,678 

199,649 

479,827 

69,203 

183,295 

252,408 

+ 226,820 

African (black) 

1,254 

2,935 

4,189 

425 

1,351 

1,776 

■f 

2,41 { 

Armenian 

929 

210 

1,1 {9 

26 

71 

97 

+ 

1,042 

fiohcmian and Moravian (Czech) 

1,427 

1,160 

2,687 

1,308 

1,827 

3,1 {5 


548 

Buliiarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 

685 

680 

1,365 

1,841 

1,196 

2,536 


1,171 

Chinese 

1,071 

6,947 

8,018 

3,496 

5,390 

8,88b 


80H 

Croatian and Slovenian 

1,076 

727 

1,802 

176 

3 89 

.{65 

-f 

1,4 {7 

Cuban 

2,141 

6,232 

8,378 

1,166 

6,802 

7,9t>8 

+ 

405 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 

119 

174 

293 

347 

738 

1,085 


702 

Dutch and Flemish 

2,949 

4,062 

7,0J1 

1,101 

3,685 

4,786 

+ 

2,225 

East Indian 

56 

162 

218 

67 

77 

14t 

+ 

74 

English 

29,846 

41,810 

71,650 

9,900 

53.615 

63,57.5 

-1 

8,081 

Finiiish 

509 

1,574 

2,083 

487 

2,030 

2.517 


4(4 

Prenrh 

16,967 

9,607 

26,664 

1,621 

8,221 

0,812 

-f 

1 6,722 

German 

55,631 

26,519 

82 150 

7,383 

19,037 

27 020 

+ 

55,1.30 

Greek 

{,025 

2,358 

5,383 

1,793 

1,669 

{,462 

4 

1,921 

Hebrew 

12,479 

3,407 

1.5,886 

189 

],.)8g 

1,578 

+ 

14,308 

Irish 

30,922 

7,865 

36,787 

1 650 

6,011 

7,070 

+ 

31,117 

Italian (north) 

2,631 

4,759 

7,390 

3,826 

4,849 

8,675 


1,285 

Italian (south) 

16,452 

16,691 

33,143 

8,610 

10,25.i 

18,86 { 

+ 

14.280 

Japanese 

716 

7,662 

8 278 

931 

8,812 

9,74 { 


1,465 

Koi ean 

49 

57 

106 

32 

49 

81 

4- 


Lithuanian 

409 

430 

839 

270 

330 

600 

4- 

230 

Magyar 

1,342 

1,499 

2,841 

820 

1 OOh 

1 010 

4- 

925 

Mexican 

36,980 

3,405 

42,385 

7,172 

.3,328 

10,500 

4- 

31,885 

Pacific Islander 

4 

27 

31 

3 

8 

11 

4- 

20 

Polish 

3,507 

2,453 

5,960 

2,316 

3 on 

5,327 

4- 

6 {3 

Portugiiese 

853 

2, .598 

3,451 

1,961 

1,811 

3,772 


321 

Rumanian 

585 

573 

1,158 

689 

941 

1 630 



472 

Russian 

1,352 

1,734 

3,086 

548 

1,431 

1,970 

4- 

1,107 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 

532 

118 

650 

26 

86 

112 

.f 

538 

Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and 





Swedes) 

19,428 

13,098 

32,526 

2,746 

10, .523 

13 260 

+ 

19 257 

Scotch . , , 

21,926 

12,087 

34,013 

1,677 

7,644 

0,221 

+ 

24 792 

Slovak 

2,443 

1,373 

3,816 

437 

853 

1,200 

4- 

2 526 

Spanish 

899 

6,036 

6,935 

1,565 

5 411 

6 976 


41 

Spanish American 

3,259 

4,812 

8 071 

1,755 

6,072 

0,827 

4- 

1,244 

Syrian 

632 

638 

1,270 

135 

406 

541 

4- 

729 

Turkish 

127 

182 

309 

61 

127 

188 

4- 

121 

Welsh 

1,659 

861 

2,520 

115 

403 

518 

4- 

2,002 

West Indian (except Cuban) 

380 

1,820 

2,200 

761 

2,636 

3 397 


i!i07 

Other peoples 

SEX 

488 

407 

845 

202 

418 

620 

+ 

225 

Male 

142 132 

117,710 

259,842 

46,533 

110,148 

156,681 

-1- 

103,161 

Female 

AQE 

137,546 

81,989 

219,485 

22,670 

73,147 

05,817 

4- 

123,668 

Under 16 years 

47,935 

10.128 

58,063 

4,246 

10,647 

14,893 

+ 

43,170 

16 to 21 years 

69,072 

10,627 

79,699 

3,850 

8,972 

12,822 

4- 

66 877 

22 to 29 years 

85,222 

47,600 

132,822 

16,207 

41,365 

57,572 

4- 

75 250 

30 to 37 years 

36 907 

48,189 

85 096 

17,502 

47 850 

65,352 

4- 

10,744 

38 to 44 years 

16,789 

34,013 

50.802 

11,397 

30,165 

41 562 

4- 

9 240 

45 years and over 

23,763 

49,092 

72,845 

16,001 

44,296 

60,297 

4- 

12,548 
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countries is almost as large as those admitted 
from Europe. 

IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 



Oaruula 


Oentral 

Fueal 

and New- 

Uexwo 

and South 

year 

foundland 


Amerirae 

1925 

102,753 

32,964 

3,669 

1926 

9*1,368 

48,316 

4,481 

1927 

84,580 

67,721 

6,548 

1928 

75,281 

59,01 6 

5,917 

1929 

66,451 

40,154 

6,260 


Europe 

148,366 
155,562 
168, 868 
158,513 
158,598 


Tt Will be noted that theie has been a constant 

decline in the number of n'*- from 

Canada, while immigration :ii'" has 

iluctuated in both directions On the other hand, 
comparatively few pcriiiunent iminigiants come 
to the United States finin Ceiitial Anietica and 
South AmeiKa It would appear that the 
trend has been ufiwurd in recent years, and the 
Secietaiy of loiboi expects continued increases 
Euiopeaiis who probablv originally should have 
liked to have come to the United States, except 
for quota i estnctioiiK, arc now coming in increas- 
ing iiuinlieis to South Aiiieiican countiies While 
these pet sons themselves cannot hope for iidniis- 
sion to the United States, except within quotas 
of then native countries, their own children liorn 
in the Western Ilemispheie will not labor under 
such disabilities It is not unlikely that the futme 
will see u si/u)ile iminigiation to the United 
States iinin Lntiii-Ainei icn 
Mfmcan Laiiok The total mimbei of Mexican 
iinnnginiils admitted duiiiig the liscal year 1029 
was Duiing the same peiiod, 10,.'}00 Mex- 

ican aliens left the conntij Over 94 per cent of 
the alien cnlnints via the houtlicrn land lairdoi 
weie Ikiiii in Me\i<o, 10,544 gave Mexico as their 
lountiy of biith, 1.32'J claimed Euiopean nativ- 
ity, piincipally Ocinuinv, Russia, England, and 
Spain, riO.') claimed biith in China, 20H in othei 
Asiatic louiitnes, and 402 in othei countiies 
Among the ^lexiean imiiiigiants, the unskilled 
workers continued to piedominate, 11,591 giving 
their o(cu])ation as that of common laborei and 
3107 as tnrm laboiei Theie vveie 42."i2 Mexican 
immiginnts recoided as skilled lalioieis, 1200 as 
servants, 732 as piotessional persons, 129.5 in 
miseel la neons uci iip.itioiis, and 10 0S7 as liaviug 
no occ ijjiation Dining the ycai, theie evidenced 
itself in some of the Southern Slates a decided 
reaction in tavoi ol Mexican lahoi In Texas, for 
instance, a measure was iiitrodiieed in the State 
legislntuie seeking to make it difficult for Mexi- 
cans to leave the State 1’lie demand for farm 
liands and for lailioad eonsti in tioii woikeis made 
the retention of Mexicans in the country a matter 
of considerable impoi taiiee, not only to the States 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and Califoiniu, but 
even so fur in the inteiior as Coloiado In this 
last State, Mexican iaim lalioieis wcie being 
used extensively on the beet sugar plantations 
This tendency lavorable to Mexico is iiitei eating 
in the light of the agitation that has ufipearcd m 
a number of States, calling foi the lestriction of 
immigiation The 1028 k^AR Rook lecorded the 
intioduction ot sueli a measure iii Congress. 

Intebnational Alien Conferpno The First 
International Uonfeience on the Treatment of 
Foieigiicis adjourned in December, aftei having 
met foi one month at Pans, without accoinplisli- 
iiig its chief aim, i e , the eoneliisioii of a conven- 
tion outlining the general goveiiiuicntal control 
of alien residents and alien business interests 


This confeience, which was organized by the 
League of Nations, first began its sessions on 
November 5, with representatives from 40 coun- 
tries present The United States and Russia also 
sent unofficial obsei vers A draft convention which 
had been prepaied was submitted to the con- 
ference, article by aitiele. It immediately beianic 
evident that there were a senes of eontradictions 
in the convention that, in effect, would succeed m 

IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Country 

Nat- 

origins 

Pres 


quota 

quota 

Afuhaniiitan 

100 

100 

Albania 

100 

100 

Angola 

100 

100 

Arabian Poninaula 

100 

100 

Armenia 

100 

124 

Australia (including Tasmania, 

Papua and all islands appertaining 
to Australia) 

100 

121 

Austria 

1,413 

785 

Itelgiuin 

1,304 

512 

Bhutan 

100 

100 

Bulgaria 

100 

100 

C'ameioon (British mandate) 

100 

100 

Cameroon (hVench mandate) 

100 

lUO 

China 

100 

100 

Czechoslovakia 

2,874 

3,073 

Danzig, Free City of 

100 

238 

Denmark 

1,181 

2,789 

Egypt 

100 

100 

Estonia 

116 

124 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 

100 

100 

Finland 

569 

471 

France 

3,080 

3,954 

51,227 

Geiman> 

25,937 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

65,721 

34,007 

Greece 

307 

100 

Hunger} 

869 

47:j 

Iceland 

100 

100 

India 

100 

100 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

100 

100 

Irish Free State 

17,853 

28,567 

Italy 

5,802 

3,842 

Japan 

100 

100 

Latvia 

236 

132 

Libt ria 

100 

100 

Liechtenstein 

100 

100 

Lithuania 

306 

314 

Jjuxemburg 

100 

100 

Monaco 

100 

100 

Morodu (Fiench and Spanish zones 
und Tangier) 

100 

100 

Muscat (Oman) 

100 

100 

Nnuiu (British mandate) 

100 

100 

Nepal 

100 

100 

Netherlands 

3,15J 

1,648 

New Zealand 

100 

100 

Norway 

2,377 

6,453 

New Guinea, including appei taming 
islands (Australian mandate) 

100 

100 

Palestine, with Transjordan (British 
mandate) 

100 

100 

Persia 

100 

100 

Poland 

6,524 

5,928 

Portugal 

440 

503 

Ruanda and Urundi (Belgian man 
date) 

100 

100 

Rumania 

295 

603 

Russian (Euiopean and Asiatic) 
Bumoa, Western (mandate of New 
Zealand) 

2,784 

2,248 

100 

100 

Bail Marino 

100 

100 

Biam 

100 

100 

South Afiica, Union of 

100 

100 

Southwest Afiita (mandate of the 
Uniun of Suuth Africa) 

100 

100 

Spam 

252 

131 

Sweden 

3,314 

9,561 

Sw itxorland 

1,707 

2,801 

Tanganyika (British mandate) 

100 

100 

Syria and the Lebanon (French man- 
date) 

123 

100 

Togoland (British mandate) 

100 

100 

Togoland (French mandate) 

100 

100 

Turkey 

226 

100 

Yap and other Pacific islands (Jap- 
anese mandate) 

100 

100 

Jugoslavia . 

845 

671 
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nullifying one another. Thus, one article granted 
sweeping liberties to the foreigner, while another 
in effect specifically declared that tlie freedom of 
the high contracting parties as regards the ad- 
mission of foreigners or policing measures was 
not affected. The revision of the convention failed 
to meet with the general consent of the delegates 
who voted down the adoption of the disputed 
articles in their new form, the conference en- 
rountcred another difficulty in the handling of 
the problem of the taxation of foreign business 
interests. 

Quotas. Despite President Hoover’s request 
for repeal. Confess on June 13 voted to retain 
the national-origins clause in the immigration 
law This clause had been debated since 1924 and 
on a number of occasions Mr. Hoover, both as 
Secretaiy of Commerce and as Republican nom- 
inee, had declared himself as opposed to the sys- 
tem for admitting new immigiants On July 1, 
the new quotas weie put into effect. The table 
on page 385 contiasts the quotas under the 
national-origins dispensation with the quota sys- 
tem operating up to June 30. It will be observed 
that the nations to suffer heaviest from the new 
quota system are Germany, the Irish Free State 
and Norway, while Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and Italy are to be the chief gainers 

IMPOSTS. See articles on various countries 
and special articles such as Aobtcultube, Corn, 
Iron and Steel, etc 

ZNCINESATION. See Garr^oe and Refuse. 

INCOME TAX See Taxation 

INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. See 
Mettttodtsts 

INDEX NDMBEBS. Sik* Financial Review, 
Statistics 

INDIA. A dependency of the British Empire 
(oiiiiui-iiig all that part of the Indian peninsula 
which IS directly governed by British officials or 
indirectly goverin^ through the rulers of native 
states subject to the Biitisli Parliament Capital, 
Delhi 

Area and Population The total area, includ- 


BRITISH TERRITORIES IN INDIA 


Provtneea 

Area tn 
equate mdee 

Population 


«n 1981 

tn 1921 

Ajmor Merwara 

2,711 

495,271 

Andamans and Nicobara 

3,143 

27,086 

Abaam 

58,015 

7,606,230 

Baluphiatan 

54,228 

420,648 

Bengal 

76,843 

46,695,526 

Bihar and Oriasa 

83,161 

34,002,189 

Bihar 

42,286 

23,380,288 

Orissa 

18,736 

4,968,873 

Chota Nagpur 

27,065 

6,663,028 

Bombay (Presidency) 

123,621 

19,348,219 

Bombay 

77,035 

16,012,342 

8ind 

46,506 

8,279,877 

Aden 

80 

56,600 

Burma 

233,707 

13,212,192 

Central Provinces and Berar 

99,876 

13,912,760 

Central Provinces 

82,109 

10,837,444 

Berar 

17,767 

3,076,316 

Coorg . 

1,582 

168,838 

Delhi 

593 

488,188 

Uadraa 

142,260 

42,318,985 

NorUiwebt Frontier Province 

13,419 

2,251,340 

Punjab 

99,846 

20,685,024 

United Provinces 

106,295 

82,187 

45,375,787 

Agra . , . 

33,209,145 

Oudh 

24,158 

12,166,642 

Total provinces 

1,094,300 

247,008,298 


mg the Indian states and agencies which are in 
political relations with the Government, accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, was 1,805.332 square 


miles, of which 1,094,300 square miles were in 
the British provinces. The total population in 
1921 was 318,942,480, as compared with 315,- 
156,390 in 1911. The population of the British 
provinces m 1021 was 247,003,293, as compared 
with 243,033,178 in 1911. In 1923 the census com- 
missioner for India estimated the population at 
about 310,000,000, or a gain of 1 2 per cent over 
1011, average density, 177 to the square mile, 
maximum provincial density, G08 to the square 
mile in the Province of Bengal Over 90 per cent 
of the population was classed as rural, only 9 Ms 
per cent living m towns of 5000 or more 

The — * *■ .' ■ r ' table from the N/afesmo»’« 
Year m.mm xjJJ gives the area and population 
of all the British-governed divsions of India ac- 
cording to the census of 1921. 

The aiea and population of the Indian states 
and agencies subject to the British government 
at the time of the 1021 census aip shown in the 
following table 


INDIAN STATES AND AGENCIES AREA AND 
POPULATION 


State or Agency 

Area tn 
square mUee 

Population 

Assam (Manipui) State 
Baluchistan Status 

in 1081 
8.450 

tn 1981 
384,016 

80,410 

378,977 

Barods State 

8,127 

2,126,522 

Bengal States 

5,414 

896,926 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28.648 

3,959,669 

Bombay States (including 

States in Western India 

Agency 

Central India Agency 

63,453 

51,531 

7,409,429 

6,997,023 

Central Provinres States 

31,170 

2,066,000 

Gwalior State 

26,357 

3,186,075 

Hyderabad State 

82,008 

32,471,770 

Kashmir State 

84,258 

3,320,518 

Madras States Agency 

30,696 

5,460.312 

Mysore State 

29,475 

5,978,892 

Northwest Frontier Province 
(Agencies and Tribal 

areas) 

25,500 

2,825,136 

Punjab States Agency 

T ' 1 . \gency 

37,050 

4,416,036 

128,987 

9,844,384 

^ Kn ^ ■ 

2,818 

81,721 

United Provinces States 

5,949 

1,134,881 

Total States 

711,032 

71,939,187 

Total India 

1,805,332 

318,042,480 


Retigiun etc The enumeration of the popu- 
lation in 1921 was Hindus, 210,734,580, Mos- 
lems, 08,735,233, Buddhists, 11,571,208, Animis- 
tic, 9,774,611, Christians, 4,754,004, Sikhs, 
3,238,803, Jams, 1,178, .500, Parsis, 101,778, 
Jews, 21,778 The ^ 'i i ■■ languages are 

Hindu, Bengali, and li i l'i. < ■ es of over 250,- 
000 with their populations m 1921 arc Calcutta 
(with suburbs), 1,327,547, Bombav, 1,175,914, 
Madias, 520,077, Hyderabad, 404,187, Rangoon, 
341,002, Delhi, 304,420; Lahore, 281,781, and 
Ahiiiodfibild, 274,007 

From 1022 to 1926, tlio births in tlie British 
Provinces averaged 8,198,707 annually, deaths, 
6,228,907 , the annual exioss of births being 1,009,- 
730. In 1921, 72 per cent of the population was 
engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 
Emigrants from India in 1927-28 numbered 222,- 
169 Under the Indian Eniigiation Act, tlie emi- 
gration of unskilled laborers is lawful to (Jeylon 
and Malaya only. 

Education. There are two kinds of schools in 
India, namely, those which meet certain require- 
ments of the government, known as “recognized 
schools” and those which do not, known as “un- 
recognized schools” The recognized schools may 
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be under public or private management. They 
are divided into Engtiah and vernacular achoola 
and consist of primary and secondary grades 
There were in India in 1926>-27, 211,048 recog- 
nized schools, with 10,520,350 pupils, and 35,216 
unrecognized, with 028,146 pupils Of the 11,- 
157,406 students in educational institutions in 
British India in 1026-27, 8,256,760 were in pri- 
mary schools, 1,854,067 were in secondary schools, 
and 81,919, in universities. In the same year, 
there was spent on education 245,847,572 rupees, 
a sum representing less than 10 cents per capita 
Notwithstanding sincere elfort, little real ad- 
vancement has been made in the education of the 
masses Of the country’s vast population accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, more than 00 per cent 
was illiterate. 

Pbodugtion Agriculture is the mam support 
of the population, more than 220,000,000 (out 
of the total population of 318,000,000) relying 
upon agriculture, forestry, and stock raising for 
their maintenance, at the census of 1921 In the 
British Provmces in 1026-27, there weie of 
arable land, 304,170,000 acres (or 43 per cent of 
the total), of tiees, shrubs, and bushes, 1,470,- 
000, of forests, 87,026,000, of uncultivated pro- 
ductive lands, 162,526,000, and of unpioductive 
land, 140,009,000 The Indian States in the pre- 
vious year had of aiablc lands, 79,413,000 acres, 
of trees, shrubs, and bushes, 821,000, of woods 
and foiests, 17,321,000, of unpioductne land, 
23,264,000, and of cultivable waste, 16,304,000 
Of a total of about 350,000,000 cultivated acres 
in all India, approximately 290,000,000 of which 
are under crops in an average year, some 80,- 
000,000 acres are devoted to lice, 30,000,000, to 
wheat, and 23,000,000, to cotton 

The area and yield of the piincipal crops in 
Biitish India and the Indian states in the 1928-20 
crop season are shown in the accompanying table 


INDIAN CROPS AREA AND YIELD, 1928-29 


Crop 

Area* 

1928-29 

Production ^ 
1928-29 

Wheat 

82,211 

289,781 

Barley 

t),J87 « <* 
79,258 

119,003 * 

Ricc, rough 

2,428,785 

Sugar 

2,57t> 

2,735 • 

Tea . 

753 » 

390,920 ' f 

Rape and mustard 

5,9.10 « 

848 « • 

Sesamun 

5,442 

488 • 

Linsood 

3,852 

351 • 

Castor seed 

1,418 

6,079 

111 • 

Peanuts 

3,025 • 

Cotton 

24,992 

2,398,604 f 

Jute 

3,181 

3,966,400 t 

Indigo 

67 

1,411 f 


■ThousandR of acrca 

^ThousandR of units — ^bubholfl. except as indicated 
1927-28 fifpires * Not including Indian states 
* Unit, long ton f Unit, pound 

More than half of the Indian wheat crop is pro- 
duced in the Funiab and the so-called United 
Provinces J^osscs to the 1928-29 crop vere not 
serious in these districts, although the produc- 
tion was reduced somewhat by cold and frost 
damage The monsoon, which lasts from June 
to September, is the chief controlling factor in 
crop ])ioduction Rice, sugar cane, castor beans, 
and groundnut crops are harvested in February, 
wheat, rape, and mustard in the spring, and 
sesame in the autumn. The biannual cotton 
crops are harvested in April and in October The 
uneven distribution of the monsoon and Hoods 
in the region between Madras and Calcutta, re- 
duced the 1928 crops somewhat, but in general 


the yields were satisfactory. The 1928-29 rice 
crop was 5 per cent larger in area and 12 per cent 
larger in yield than in 1927-28, likewise the 

1928- 20 peanut crop of 3,025,000 long tons was 
11 per cent larger and the acreage increased to 

6.079.000 acres from 5,426,000 acres in 1927-28 
The jute crop, in which India maintains a prac- 
tical world monopoly, was estimated about 3 
per cent lower than in 1927-28, the cotton crop 
acreage was 8 per cent larger and the estimated 
production 9 per cent larger than in the pre- 
vious year, but the raw-sugar crop was placed 
at 2,735,000 long tons, or 15 per cent less than 
the year before, and the unfavorable conditions 
in the tea industry caused a decline in both the 
quantity and value of exports for 1028-29 The 
1929 monsoon was evenly distributed and the 

1929- 30 crops were estimated to be approximately 
the same as in the preceding year 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Council 
of Agiicultural Research was established in 1929 
for the purpose of ■" , iii:* crop production 
methods. The Kesear> '■ ( <> ■■ i ■ was financed by 
an initial giant of £200,000 and an annual giant 
ul £50,000 fiom the Indian government and was 
expected to coordinate the activities of all in- 
stitutes and other bodies engaged in agricultural 
research work See Aguicl i/n-itAL Extension 
WoicK, Cotton 

In the British Provinces in 1927, there were 

120.697.000 cattle, 30,691,000 buiraloos, 23,237,- 
000 sheep, 39,288,000 goats, 1,691,000 hoises, 

1.478.000 mules and asses, and 506,000 camels 
In the Indian states in 1926, there wore 26,228,- 
000 cattle, 7,048,000 buffaloes, 11,848,000 sheep, 

9.716.000 goats, 444,900 horses, 312,600 mules 
and asses, and 170,900 camels Mineral produc- 
tion in India in 1927 was valued at £22,920,000 
($111,540,000), as compared with £25,819,000 
($125,650,000) in 1926 The coal industry con- 
tinued depressed and oil production in Burma 
declined The production and value, in United 
States dollars, of the chief mineral products in 

1927 were coal, 22,082,000 long tons, $34,454,000, 
petroleum, 281,114,000 imperial gallons, $21,517,- 
000, manganese ore, 1,129,000 long tons, $13,- 
841,000, gold, 384,273 troy ounces, $7,917,000, 
lead, 65,967 long tons, $7,986,000 Sihor, iron 
ore, tungsten, tin, chiomitc, salt, mica, jadeite, 
and rubies were other mineral products 

Industry is confined mainly to manufacturing 
coarser giades of cotton textiles, jute, iron and 
steel, and to cotton ginning, sugar and oil re- 
fining, paper making, and printing Other indus- 
tries aie nee nulls, tea factoiies, foundries, and 
railway shops In 1926-27 there were 300 cotton 
mills, with 8,412,817 spindles, 158,124 looms, and 
384,082 employees, 93 jute mills, with 51,016 
looms, and 18 woolen mills, with 92,213 spindles 
and 2011 looms Ijabor conditions, which were 
very unsettled in 1928, with numerous and long- 
drawn-out strikes, improved during 1929. In 

1928 the working days lost reached 31,647,400, 
as compared with 2,019,970 in the preceding year 
In general, industrial operations were more prof- 
itable in 1929 than in 1928, although economic 
conditions remained subnormal At the end of 
the year, the uncertainty of the political situa- 
tion was reflected m a somewhat dcpicssed com- 
mercial situation. 

CoMMEBCE. For the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1929, imports totaled $912,900,000, as compared 
with $909,000,000 in the previous year, while 
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domestic exports were valued at $1,190,100,000, 
or 3 per cent more than the 1027-28 figure of 
$1,161,100,000. The excess of exports over im- 
ports for 1028-20 was .$305,000,000 and for the 
preceding year, $287,000,000 The foreign trade 
by principal groups of commodities in 1027-28 
and 1020-27 is shown in the accompanying table 


INDIAN TRADE BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
[MUhona of AoUara] 


Group 

1926-27 

1927-28 

aXITEBAL XMPOKTS ■ 

Pood, drink, tobacco 

139 1 

135 4 

Raw matprinls, produce, articlea 
mainly unmanufactured 

74 3 

93 1 

Articles, manufactured 

609 8 

664 5 

Live animals 

16 U 

16 0 

Postal articlea not specified 
Gold, silver, bullion, apocie ■ 

149 8 

126 7 

Total . .... 

987 9 

1,036 0 

DOMISTIO XXPOBTS 

Food, drink, tobacco 

270 3 

305 0 

Raw materials, produce, articles 
mainly unmanufactured 

602 7 

523 3 

Articles, manufactured 

J09 2 

318 6 

Live animals 

10 4 

12 4 

Postal articles not specified 

Gold, silver, bullion, specie * 

7 3 

g G 

Total 

1,100 0 

1,171 0 

■ Including currency notes since 1922-23 



In the calendai year 1028, the United King- 
dom supplied 40 2 per cent of the imiiorts and 
purcha«ied 22 per cent of the evports of India, 
the United States furnished 6 8 per cent of the 
imports, and took 11 7 per cent of the exports 
Goriesponding re- for otlier countries 

participating mill I* . .ri trade were Japan — 
impuils, 0 0 and exports, 1U2, Gerniuny — im- 
poits. 0 0 and cxpoits, 101; France — impoits, 
5 5 and expoith, 5 3, Italy — imports, 5 0 and 
uxpoits, 4 5. The imports from the United Kin^ 
doni, winch ordinarily furnished almost one-half 
of the total, declined slightly in the calendar 
>ear 1028, from the 1027 total, as did imjiorts 
tioin Japan and the United States, while imports 
fiom Italy, Fiance, Germany, niid llclgium in- 
ci eased Expoits to Geimany, Belgium, Fiance, 
the Netherlands, and the United States were 
iiiuch larger, while those to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Japan, and Ceylon weie smaller 

Foieign tiade was well maintained in the cal- 
endar year 1020 and resulted in the usual favoi- 
able merchandise balance In 1028 imports fiom 
the United States amounted to $61,405,000 and 
expoits to that country were valued at $140,333,- 
000. Imports from the United States in 1020 
d lopped to $53,373,000. The foreign-trade figures 
1 elate only to the political territory of British 
India, as the ports of the native states aie rel- 
atively unimpoitant 

FlNA^cE The budget of the central govern- 
ment of British India, excluding native states 
and pioviiicial governments, foi the fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1030, estimated levenucs at 

1,331,000,000 rupees (one rupee exchanged at 
about $0 30400) and expenditures at 1,340,000,- 
000, leaving a deficit of 9,000,000 to be covered by 
iip]iio]>i] it mg the surplus for 1028-20, estimated 
nr 3 iHintnnt, and by transferring from the Reve- 
nue Keseivc Fund the remaining 6,000,000 re- 
quired, leaving a balance of 1,400,000 rupees. 
Expendituies lur 1929-30 were placed 300,000,000 
rupees higher than the revised estimates for ex- 
penditures in the preceding year. In tiie prelimi- 


nary budget for 1028-29, receipts and expendi- 
tures balanced at 1,296,476,000 rupees The year 
ended with an actual estimated surplus of 3,000,- 
000 rupees, due to a suiplus of 40,000,000 of land 
and customs revenue resulting from financial 
operations in 1027-28 and the collection of 

65.000. 000 of salt levenue moie than the allotted 
share, at tlie expense of the 1029-30 fiscal year 
Without these windfalls, the actual deficit tor 
1028-29 would have been about 75,000,000 rupees, 
according to the London Times Capital expendi- 
ture on railways in 1020-30 was estimated at 

265.000. 000 lupees and the issue of a £5,250,000 
loan for the pui chase of the Southern Punjab 
Railway was provided for. The estimated deficit 
for 1020-30 was attributed to tlic fact that the 
gap lictwoen receipts and expendituies caused by 
the final remission of piovineial contributions in 
1028-20 had not been closed by new taxation 

The ))ublic debt of the central government on 
Mar 31, 1928, amounted to 9,897,000,000 lupces 
(about $3,012,300,000), including the debt in- 
cuiied on behalf of the jiiovincial governments 
Of the total debt, 82 per cent was conti acted fur 
railways, iiiigation projects, and similar pio- 
ductive jiurposes Of the pioductivc debt, 1.203,- 
400,000 iiipeos was incurred on behalf ot the 
provincial gov eiuments The pei capita debt stood 
at about 31 lupees, or $11 30 

(JoMAf iiNiUATiuxH The total length of lailvvay 
line on Mai 31, 1028, was 30,712 miles, of whah 
28,426 miles were owned by the Government of 
British India and 11,280 miles belonged to the 
Indian states and piivatc companies The lail- 
roads wuie more than usually prospeiuiis in 1928, 
showing increases in lioth freight and iiassengei 
trallic Statistics for all Indian railways aie 
shown in the aucompan)ing table 


STATISTICS OP RAILWAYS, YEARS ENDED 
MAKCB 31 


Item 


1927 

1928 

Length of hue, total 

miles 

39,049 

39,712 

Length of tracks 

do 

52,88b 

53,84b 

Lurumotivcs 

numbei 

0,«7J 

9 54 1 

Pubsenger rarb 

do 

2b,4b9 

2b,*)bl 

Freight ears 

do 

230,72b 

228,371 

Average capacity 

long tons 

18 0 

18 2 

Tram tnilcb, total 

thouB 

170,720 

179.661 

Freight train miles 

do 

57,328 

‘>9,874 

Passengers tarried 

thous 

6'n,972 

651 331 

Passenger miles 

millions 

20,3bb 

21,704 

Freight carried 1000 

long tons 

112, 9bb 

118,257 

Ton miles 

millionb 

20,376 

21,902 

Gross receiTits 1000 rupees 

1,123, 6b6 

1,183,23'5 

Passenger service 

do 

444,831 

4 5b, 740 

Freight service 

do 

053, 563 

69 ''>,832 

Grobs, receipts, equivalent $1000 

407,293 

430,097 


For the year ending Mar 31, 1020, the Indian 
railways reported gioss revenues of $433,859,000, 
operating expenses of $272,360,000, and u net 
revenue from operations of $101,508,000, accord- 
ing to a preliminary report of the Indian Govern- 
ment Railway Board 

The rapid extension of the Indian lailway 
system duiiiig lecent yeais m shown bv the pie- 
limiiiary statistics for March, 1029, placing the 
length of the entire system at 41,000, miles, of 
which nearly 30,000 miles were owned by the 
central government and about 11,000 miles by 
the private comjianies or the goveiiimeiits of 
native states. Of the Imperial lines, about 18,000 
miles were operated directly through the liail- 
way Board, while 12,000 miles weie operated by 
companies under long-term contracts with tlie 
government. Electrification of the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Bailway main line from Bombay to 
If^atpuri and Poona was completed in November, 
1029. New and improved equipment and rolling 
stock were placed in operation Other improve- 
ments under way during 1920 were the electri- 
fication of the Madras suburban section of the 
South Indian Hallway and the constnietion of the 
Vizagapatam Harbor, in which the Bengal-Nag- 
pur Railway was directly interested Progress 
in highway construction continued The first in- 
land Indian air-mail service rnnnccfing Delhi 
with tTodhpur, Hyderabad, and Karachi, ter- 
minus of the London line, was inaugurated in 
Dcccmbei, 1929 

The merchant marine on June 30, 1928, con- 
sisted of 184 vessels of 100 tons or <iver, with a 
total gloss tonnage of 187,320. Duiing 1927-28, 
3918 vessels of 8,870,840 tons entered, and 3910 
\ehsel8 of 8,701,752 tons cleaied, the poits of 
British India 

(lovfiUNMLNT Executive and legislative power 
lebts with the (lovernor-(tcneial-in-Coiinetl 
The Council consists of no fixed number of niem- 
beis, hut at least three of them must have had 10 
Years* scivice in India and one must be n lawyer 
of at least 10 years’ standing The administration 
of India 111 England is under a Seeretarv of Slate 
for India, aided by a eouneil appointed by him. 
<»f wliieli at least half the members must have 
been lesidents of India for 10 yeais and must not 
have left India more than five years pievions to 
their appointment A high commissioner for India 
in Kngland aits as agent for the (Knernoi (len- 
eial-in-Couneil and conducts business ashigned by 
the Seiretnry of State Theie is also in India the 
].egi-«lntnfe eonsisting of the Coveinor-deneral 
uiui two Chambeis, n<iiuel> the Council of State 
and the Legislalive Assemblj, both eonstituU'd 
under ilie AJontagu-Chelmsfoid Act See Nfw 
TNTi!.ii> vnoNAi. Year Hook for 1919 et seq The 
Vneiov and (lOvernor-Generul during 1929 was 
Maion liwiii of Kirby Uiiderdule (upjioiiited Api 
4, 1920) The Secretary ol State for India was 
Capt Wedgewood Benn, apjioiiited in June, 
1J>29, to siueeed Viscount J’eel The High CJom- 
niibSioncr for India in the United Kingdom was 
Sii A C Chattel |ee 

IIISTOIIY 

The agitation .igamst British rule in India as- 
sumed nil ■!. ■! .I'iI'l'K' seiioiis aspect dining 
1929, leaeliing a < linia\ on Deeeinber 31, when 
tlie All-lndia National Congress in session at 
Lahore adopted with onlv six dissenting votes 
Mahatrp.i (hindhi's resolution favoiing complete 
independein*e for India and U'leeting the Biitish 
oiler of exentiial dominion status The Gandhi 
losoliition authorized the executive eoinraittee of 
the All-Iiidni Coiigiess, in eoiiiieetioii with the 
independence lampaigii, "whenever it deems fit, 
to lauiK h upon a progiamme of civil disobedienei', 
iiK hiding the nunpayinent ot taxes, whether in 
hclected areas or otherwise and uudei such bafe- 
gii.iids as it may eonsidci neeesbat> '* 

ih ■ ■.■ill Viceroy’s proposal for a lound- 
tal ■ i ■ ■ ■ ■ to inelude the British anthori- 

ties and lejnesentatnes of the natne states, the 
Nationalistb decided to boycott the Legislative 
Assembly and (‘ouiieils, and adopted a resolution 
iiiging the native princes to grant constitutional 
goveinnient to then respective states Anotliei 
lesulution adopted warned siibseribcrs to Indian 
loans that debts incuired by the gov eminent for 
other than purely Indian national interests would 


be repudiated by a national government if it 
came into power. 

An active policy of civil disobedience and tlie 
refusal to pay taxes, it was predicted by observ- 
ers in India, probably would result in wholesale 
arrests and consequent clashes. There was thus 
ground for serious concern as to the eourse of 
events during 1930 Other factors, however, 
tended to minimize the importance of the Nation- 
alist programme It was pointed out that the All- 
India Congress has little or no following among 
more than half of the total population, that is, 
XV- "n e«.n i)oo Mohammedans, the 30,000,- 

• •• . ” the 70,000,000 inhabitants of 

India’s native states, and some 3,000,000 Sikhs 

It was estimated that only 5 per cent of the 
remaining population was literate, which made 
about 7,000 000 fiorii whom the Nationalist move- 
ment would be expected to reciuit its principal 
following The 7,000,^00 literates, however, were 
by no means unanimOfus in favor of independence 
The National Liberal Federation, which met at 
Madras December 30, adopted lesolutions de- 
nouncing the policy of independence advocated at 
Ixahore and accepting the Vieei oy’s proposals for 
a lound-tablc conference The Liberals favored 
dominion status, with a federal bond uniting 
British India w'lth the native states 

Varadaraiulii Naidu one of the influential 
leadeis of the All-India Congress, and other mod- 
erates, resigned following the adoption of the 
resolution iiide]>endonee, on the 

ground that ^ ^ was "suicidal ” On the 

other hand, Mahatma Gandhi’s progiamme was 
not considered drastic enough by a radical mi- 
iioiity of the Nationalist Congress, and an ex- 
tiemc Left ing party, headed by Srinivisa Iyen- 
gar, was formed following the J^ahore Congress 
Finally, the indeyiendence movement was opposed 
by the native princes, to whom the British gov- 
ernment was bound by a bcries of treaties and 
engagements and who favored a federal govern- 
ment repiebeiitative of the three parties involved 
— Great Biitain, Biitish India, and themselves 
The native states, it should be noted, had suffi- 
cient military foiees to conquer Biitish India, 
once the Biitish withdiew As for the iSihks, who 
were in attendance at the Lahore Congress, it 
\»as indicated that they would refuse to accept 
the Nationalist ]>rugramiiic as adopted at the 
Congress, ..’'’■ii-’.i aflirming that the indepen- 
demc of !■ i - also their ultimate goal. 

These signiiieant developments in 1929 were 
foieeast by the action of the All-Indian and 
Moslem League in adopting at Calcutta on Dec 
28, 1928, a lesolutioii sponsored by Mahatma 
(•nndhi which thieatened the organization of a 
noneooperative movement and the nonpayment of 
taxes if the British government did not accept in 
its eiitiiety bcfoie the end of 1929 the dominion 
status constitution for India drafted by the 
Neliru committee The cleavage between Moslem 
and Hindu interests was demonstrated at a meet- 
ing lu January of the All-lndia Moslem Confer- 
ence The resolutions adopted demanded a federal 
system for India, with complete autonomy and 
lesiduary powers vested in the component states, 
with the eential goveinnient restricted to specific 
powcis, and with other constitutional safeguards 
lor Moslem rights. 

The same fear that Moslem culture in India 
would be tlireateiied by an independent govern- 
ment with the Hindus in control was demonstra- 
ted by repiesentatives of the Central National 
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Moslem Association who appeared before the 
Simon Commission at Calcutta on January 16. 
lliey demanded separate representation for Mos- 
lems on all councils on a population basis, that 
the minority should have 40 per cent of the 
membership of such councils, and that no bill 
affecting religious, educational, or social inter- 
ests could be passed if opposed by one-fourth of 
the community concerned 

On February 13, the Chamber of Princes, com- 
posed of the rulers of the native states, unani- 
mously affirmed that they would assent to no 
proposals for an adjustment of the political situ- 
ation in India which did not have as their basis 
the continuance of the British connection Mean- 
while, a committee headed by Sir Harcouit But- 
ler was completing its study of the relations be- 
tween the Indian states and Great Britain, and 
the states and British India. The committee’s 
repoit, issued April 17, recommended the con- 
tinuance of British supremacy over the states as 
the only means for their preservation and that 
assurance be given the native princes that Britain 
would not assign the paramount power to an 
Indian government in British India responsible 
solely to an Indian legislature 

The committee reported that it had found no 
practical method of federalization between the 
Indian states and British India, declared that 
the existence of two Indies must be recognized, 
and recommended that in the future the Vieerov 
should stand as the agent of the Crown in all 
dealings with the Indian states and not as the 
Govcrnor-Geneial-in-Council, in which capacity 
he represented the Government of British India 
The Butler Committee commenced its study at 
the close of 1927. Another contribution to the 
discussion of the relation of the native states to 
a Nationalist government in India was made by 
the oonfercnce of subjects of the native states, 
held at Simla May 25 The princes were asked 
to demonstrate their sympathy with the Nation- 
alist movement by converting themselves into 
constitutional rulers 

The Simon Commission continued its investi- 
gation into conditions in India during the year 
and was expected to present its report carlv in 
1030 In the meantime, charges by Indian lead- 
ers that Great Britain was seeking to forget or 
deny the pledge of eventual dominion status made 
in 1917 led Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, to reaffirm 
the pledge on two occasions The first was in 
opening the budget session of the Indian I^egis- 
laturc at Delhi on January 28 The second was 
made Octolicr 31, in connection with a declaration 
on the Labor government’s Indian policy, when 
he said, ‘'it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 
that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment 
of dominion status ” Neither statement, however, 
had the desired effect of limiting the violence of 
the independence agitation On April 8, two bombs 
wcie thrown into the government benches in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly at Delhi in the pres- 
ence of Sir John Simon. Sir George Schuster, ^e 
finance member of the Viceroy’s executive coun- 
cil, and four Indian members of the Assembly 
were iniured. 

The boycott of the Simon Commission in its 
investigations throughout India continued and 
Mahatma Gandhi led a vigorous campaign 
against the purchase or sale of British cloth 
Riots and arrests resulted from the looting of 
British and native shops and the burning of cloth 


looted from them, and violent strikes occurred 
in many of the cotton and steel mills. Alleged 
Communistic activities in connection with these 
events led the government to press for the pas- 
sage of its bill providing for the banishment of 
alien Communists, which the Assembly had re- 
jected in 1928 

It was during this discussion that the bomb- 
ing of the Assembly took place On April 12, 
Lord Irwin announced that he had passed the 
public safety bill by ordinance without waiting 
for legislative enactment Shortly before, the 
government had struck at alleged Commmiist 
agitators under the sedition law, arresting about 
100 men in half a dozen of the large cities At- 
tacks upon the government fur this action by 
Indian ladicals in the Assembly were cut short 
by the Viceroy, who “disallowed” the debate on 
the ground that it would be detrimental to pub- 
lic safety In June, Lord Irwin announced the 
postponement of the Indian General Election, 
which was to have been held the coming winter 
His grounds were that the situation was ab- 
normal and that any election prior to the sub- 
mission of the Simon report would only intensify 
the political passions of the country 

These conflicts between the British and the 
Indian Nationalists were accompanied by a long 
series of savage clashes between Moslems and 
Hindus in various parts of India Apparently, the 
refusal of the Moslems to support the Nehru re- 
port <ln. .lU’lv •' immediate dominion status and 
other dissensions had emphasized the 

religious and social gulf between the two sections 
of the population Religious riots in Bombay in 
Febiuary resulted in the death of sc\eral hun- 
dred persons 

The advent of the Labor government to ])ower 
in Great Britain in June increased the hope of the 
Indian leaders for an immediate limscning of the 
British hold The Viceroy’s declaration of Oc- 
tober 31 proved a disappointment to the radical 
Nationalists and intensified the political ferment 
in India The British government’s jiroposal for 
a round-table conference, however, lecened the 
support of many leading Indians Jt was indicated 
that the conference would probably be held 
after the publication of the Simon Commission's 
repoit and befoie the joint committee of the two 
Houses of the British Parliament suggested an 
Indian policy for the consideration of Parliament 

A temporary furore among the Conservatives 
and some Libeials in Great Britain caused by 
the Viceroy’s reiteiation of the pledge of domin- 
ion status was calmed by Premier MacDonald’s 
assuramv that the government had no intention 
of acting before the submission of the Simon re- 
port and that the statement was issued “in older 
that a better atmosphere and more confidence 
should be established pending the Simon Com- 
mission's rcpoi t ” A stotement signed by about 
30 piogressive Indian leaders welcomed the pro- 
jiosed round-table conference provided the Na- 
tionalists were given predominant repicscntatioii 
and a policy of general conciliation and amnesty 
to political prisoners was adopted The “better 
atmosphere” hoped for by the Labor government 
as a result of the Viceroy’s declaration failed to 
develop, however, and, on December 23, an at- 
tempt to assassinate Lord Irwin was made as his 
tram approached Delhi; also, the All-Jndia Con- 
gress rejected all British advances as inadequate. 
Gandhi, who had declared his willingness to wait 
for dommion status, was apparenUy forced by the 
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tide of public opinion to declare for immediate 
independence. 

A Royal Commission to explore all aspects of 
the labor situation in India, headed by J. H 
Whitley, former Speaker of the British House of 
Commons, was announcf'd in January On Sep- 
tember 3, the Legislative Assembly at Simla 
passed the third reading of the child-marriage 
bill, which provided that the age of mairiage 
should not be under 14 years and that the age of 
consent should not be under 16 years In 1921, 
40 per cent of the git Is between the ages of 10 
and 14 yeais were reported as being in llie mar- 
riage state 

Prcliminaiy steps toward the union of Prot- 
estant churches in southern India weie taken 
during the yeai. 

Bibliography, linpoitant recent works were 
J Coatman, Ivdw. ui (1928), G T. 

Garratt, An Indian Commentary, London (1928). 

See Great Britain, under Uvttory 

INDIANA. Pui'HiAiiON. According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the ]iopulation of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,930,390. The estimated 
jiopulation on July 1, 1928, was 3,176,000 The 
capital IS Indianapolis 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, pioductioii, and value of the principal 
(.lops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Jiu 

Value 

Corn 

1929 

4 124,000 

121,968,000 

$ 97,656,000 


I92H 

4.482,000 

157.80*2,000 

108,883,000 

Wheat 

1929 

1,631,000 

27,722,000 

21,048,000 


192K 

910,000 

10,040,000 

12.429.000 

Huy 

1929 

2,179,000 

2,529,000 • 

23,700.000 


1928 

1,884,000 

2,581,000 • 

10,90 1,000 

Oats 

1929 

1,895,000 

54,008,000 

21,602,000 


1928 

2,4.10,000 

89,910,000 

32,267,000 

rotatoob 

1929 

55,000 

4,620.000 

6,930,000 


1928 

(il.OOO 

6,649,000 

4,654,000 

Tobari o 

1929 

*20,600 

15,965,000 * 

1,093,000 


1928 

1.1,700 

11.224,000 » 

2,696,000 

li>e 

19*29 

125,000 

1,62.5,000 

1,462,000 


1928 

86,000 

946,000 

889,000 


• Tons * Pounds 


Mineral Proihktion The situation of the coal 
indiistr\, the main basis of the mineral industries 
of the State, did not immediately improve in 
1928 because of the conclusion of lalior troubles 
in the mines Coal production fell to 16,378,580 
short tons for 1928, from 17,935,758 tons for 

1927 Tlie value of the (oal pio(lueed in 1928 \ias 
$29,212,000, of that pioduced in 1927, $36, .381,- 
000 The ))ioduction of coke neveitheless was 
higher in 1928, attaining 0,094,201 shoit tons, 
as against 5,549,702 for 1927, the value of the 

1928 piodiict was $38,237,790, ot that of 1927, 
$37,152,981 The pig-iioii output of the State 
rose conformably to 3,842,762 long tons for 1928, 
from 3,447,764 for 1927, in value, to $63,622,330, 
for 1928, fiom ,$02,097,518 for 1927 The produc- 
tion of stone, largely of liigh grades, stood second 
to that of coal in 1927 among the primary min- 
eral industries of the State There were produced 
in that vear 5,813,000 short tons, as against 
4,699,230 in 1926, in value, $22,634,3.59 for 1927 
and foi 1926, $22,797,189. The clu> ]iruductH, 
thud of the groups of the State's mineral indus- 
try, totaled .$17,8.55,971 for 1927; for 1926, $18,- 
747,835. Petroleum and iiaturnl-gas output le- 
maiiied secondary in value and little changed. 
Tlie entire mineral product of the State reached 
the value of $107,578,234 for 1927, as compared 
with a total of $1 18,692,304 for 1926 


Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1928, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $27,772,- 
816 (of which $5,325,081 was for local educar 
tion ) ; for interest on debt, $02,006 ; for perman- 
ent improvements, $16,422,603 , total, $44,287,595 
(of which $192,672 represented interdepartmental 
payments and $19,300,765 was for highways, 
$7,436,397 being for maintenance and $11,- 
870,368 for construction) Revenues were $44,- 
745,297 Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 30 2 per cent, departmental earnings and 
remuneration for officers’ services, 10 4, license 
sales, 42 2 ^ gasoline taxation of $10,- 
949,805 ) . i ; • funded debt on Sept 

30, 1028, total and net alike, was $2,062,500 
On a property valuation of $5,117,800,125 were 
levied State taxes of $11,771,147. 

Transportation The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1929, 
was 7173 14 There were built, in 1929, 4 31 ad- 
ditional miles of first, 21 of second, 1 85 of third, 
and 1.92 of fourth or other track. 

Manufactures According to the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactures published by the U S De- 
partment of Commerce in 1929, theie were in the 
State, in 1927, 4726 < ii 'cg establish- 

ments These employed 2»u,1i7 wage earners 
whose wages for 1027 totaled $375,217,514 Ma- 
terials and supplies used in manufacture cost 
$1,227,168,557. The manufactured products at- 
tained the combined value of $2,153,479,432 

Edi cation Theie was home effort to repeal or 
amend the law safegarding teachers’ tenure, but 
the law of 1927 was maintained unaltered Two 
>earB of training were rencleied requisite to qual- 
ification for an elementary teacher’s license; for 
a high school teacher’s license, four years Ac- 
cording to the annual review of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, a revision 
of the elementary-school curneiiluin was effected 
and steps were taken toward revising that for 
the high schools For the academic year 1028-29, 
the school population of the State was estimat(‘d 
at 850,820. There were enrolled in the public 
scliools, in that year, 641,140 pupils, not includ- 
ing those in kindergartens or ungraded, number- 
ing 19,385 In the elementary grades were 503,- 
875 pupils, in the liigh-scliool giades, 137,274 
The gross total of expenditure for public-school 
education in the year was $76,488,480. The me- 
dian yearly salaries of teachers ranged from 
$1470 for eleinentaiy and $1947 for high-school 
teacheis in cities to $967 and $1399, respectively, 
for the same classes in i nral scliools 
Charities and Corrections The Board of 
State Chanties as functioning in 1920 exercised 
supervision over institutions for the care or cus- 
tody of persons, whether those of the State or 
of its subdivisions, but it did not directly ad- 
minister such institutions The Board consisted 
of six unpaid nonpartisan apjiointees, each serv- 
ing for three years, and was created in 1880. 
Under its care were the institutions of 92 coun- 
ties and some 20 State institutions. These were 
the Central State Hospital, Logansport State 
Hospital, Rielimond State Hospital, Evansville 
State Hospital, and Madison State Hospital, the 
School for Feuble-miiuled Youth, the Farm colony 
for the Feeble-minded, and the Village for Epilep- 
tics, the Soldieis’ Home, the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Orphans’ Home, the University Hospital, 
schools for the deaf and for the blind, the In- 
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diana Rtate Prison, the Indiana Reformatory, the 
Indiana State Farm, the Indiana Women’s Pris- 
on, the Indiana Boys’ School and the Indiana 
(1 iris’ School. 

Lroiblatiok The State Legislature mot in 
regular biennial session and adjourned on Mardi 
11 Of the measures that it passed, that of chief 
political importance was the repeal of the in- 
stitution of the primary election, in so far as it 
applied to State- wide candidacies The candidates 
for representatives in Congress were cxeepted, 
thus remaining subject to selection by the pri- 
mary. The law of 1921 enabling cities to adopt 
government by city manager was amended in 
important lespccts, but both the original law and 
its amendments of 1920 were later in the year 
declared unconstitutional by the State Supreme 
Court It was prohibited by enactment to follow 
tlic daylight-saving svstem of summertime A 
measure jiroviding for the general permanent reg- 
istration of \oters was passed, but was vetoed 
by Governor Leslie Enai^ments applying to the 
control of gas utilities in the city of Indiaua- 
jiolis enabled that eity to acquire the property of 
the Citirens’ Gas Company and created a city 
utilities district with bond issuing powers uji to 
1 per cent and a hoard of managers numbering 
five trustees Provision was made for the increase 
of the gasoline tax to 4 cents a gallon, the in- 
crease in tlic proceeds to go to the State highway 
commission in order to defray the more rapid 
paving of State roads. 

Political and Otues Events Municipal elec- 
tions were held in November, and the result of 
these, both in Indianapolis and in certain of the 
other cities of the State was the defeat of re- 
publican organirations that had worked in al- 
liance with the Ku Klux Klan On this account, 
the elections were interpreted as having a State- 
wide significance Indianapolis in jiaiticular 
elected as Mayor Reginald H Sullivan, its first 
Democratic Mayor since 1013, by the unprece- 
dented majority of about 33,000 The election of 
Sullivan spelled the defeat of George V Coffin, 
Republican County Chairman, for many years 
the dominant figure in the political situation in 
the city. Coflin had unsuccessfully opposed the 
law and the local referendum by which Indian- 
apolis elected to adopt government by a city 
manager. 

The city-manager plan for Indianapolis, how- 
ever, was halted in another direction Suit hav- 
ing been brought against the constitutionality 
of the enabling law, the State Supreme Court 
declared it unconstitutional by a decision ren- 
dered early in October, the Bench being divided 
3 to 2. The majority opinion based its findings on 
the view that the law, in requiring the ceitifica- 
tion of the validity of some 19,000 petitioners’ 
names in five days demanded the impossible 
Steps were taken in the course of the year 
to place the city of Indianapolis m possession of 
the property of the Citizens’ Gas Company, under 
the terms of a contract of 1905. Confusion over 
daylight-saving time arose in Indianapolis, for 
the reason that the Legislature passed a law 
mtended to nullify the city ordinance prescrib- 
ing the change to daylight-saving in the summer 
Dionths The ordinance remained in force as far 
fts the city offices were concerned, but elsewhere 
practice was divided, standard time prevailing 
the disregard of the liquor laws in Lake County 
^ve occasion to a campaign of Federal inquiries 
md prosecutions in the summer. At Vincennes, 


the 160th anniversary of the taking of Fort Sack- 
villc by George Rogers Clark was celebrated on 
Februarj 25 bv the demolition of a gram ele- 
vator on the Rite of the fort, in preparation for 
the creation there of a national memorial 

Officeus Governor, TTarry G Leslie, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Edgar D Bush, Secietary of 
State, Otto G Pificld, Auditor, Archie N Bob- 
bitt; Treasurer, G Banta Reynolds, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Roy P Wisehart 

JuDiciABY Supreme Court Judges, Julius C 
Travis, David A Myeis, Claience R Martin, 
Willard B Gemmill, B M Willoughby. 

INDIANAPOLIS See Mi nicipaj. Govern- 

Ml<NT 

INDIANA UNTVEBSITY A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Bhximing- 
ton, Ind , founded in 1820 Foi the first semestei 
of the academie year 1929-30, the registiatioii 
aggregat(‘d 4209 students, of ahoin ‘i.'iO? were 
men and ]()72 a omen These acre distributed as 
follows Graduate school, 272, arts and sciences, 
2552, law, 127, commerce and finance, 109, mu- 
sic, 85, education, 309, medicine, 428, dentistry, 
136, nurses* training, 191, social scnicc, 49 The 
fnciiltv had 303 members The endowment funds 
amounted to .$774,778, and tlie total income for 
the vpiir, fiom State and private sources, was 
$2,424,7.10 The libraiv fontnined 210,400 vol- 
itmeh In 1927 the liegislniuie appiopi uitcd a mill 
tax that was expected to iield at least $3.')0,000 
a jeai, foi ten years, to Ik* used exelnsi^ely for 
the eonstnietion of new buildings and the pui- 
chase of land Piesident, W'llliam Lowe Bryan, 
PhD 

INDIANS The total Indian population of 
the United States, according to the repoit of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the fiseal \car 1929, 
was 337,052, enuiiierated at 82 Federal agencies 
located in 25 States, or 345,57.') including those 
not at agencies In 1928 this nuiiiber was .3.').'), 901 
The greatest number >M*ie to be found in the 
State of Oklahoniu, with Aii/ona second, and 
New Mexieo thud The total budget uppiopna- 
tion for the Hnreaii of Indian AfTairs for the fiscal 
rear ending June 30, 1929, w^as .$30,144,509, of 
which $21,800,000 was total ])eininneiit iiiul in- 
definite appropriations, inclnding trust funds 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Cliailes 
n Burke, resigned in June, 1929, ufti'r a period 
of service since 1021, or a longer time than that 
of any incumbent of the office Under liis siie- 
eesHor, Charles .i, Rhoads, and the new assistant 
commissioner, William .T Scatteigood, the Bu- 
leau of Indian Affairs embarked on a new policy 
in solving this century-old problem, the aim of 
which was to make the Indian a self-supiiorting 
and self -I cspccting citizen as rapidly as it could 
be brought about To accomplish these ends it 
would necessary to revise the Indian educa- 
tional piograrame along practical lines and to 
perfect plans tor the absorption of these people 
into the industrial and agricultural life of the 
nation The decentralization of the activities of 
the bureau was to be effected as rapidly as pos- 
sible, problems of health and education liccoiiinig 
lesponsibilities of the various Htates I he OiTnc 
of Education was to be asked to collaborate in 
supervision of Indian education, and the health 
proiilem was eventually to be lodged with the 
Public Health Service The objeetive of the new 
policy was the placing of the Indian and his 
property upon a normal basis, regarding him as 
a potential citizen instead of the waid of the 
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Oovernment, and the elimination of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs within a period of 25 years 

Health The Association of State and Provin- 
cial Health Authorities of North America ap- 
pointed during the year a committee on Indian 
health Through this committee, information re- 
garding Indian health matters was disseminated 
to State, county, and municipal heali'' o-:r»’*i»ii 
turns, and the diagnostic, laboiatory, .m. ■ hum I 
facilities of these urErnnirntion*- were made known 
and available to health agencies of the Indian 
Service Trachoma, tuberculosis, and diseases of 
infancy and childhood, however, continued to 
constitute the outstanding health problems 
among the Indians Iiici eased facilities had lieen 
jiiovided for the care of tuberculosis and for in- 
ci])ient eases in Indian children, but material 
progress in the eradication of this disease would 
not be brought about until a well-organ i/cd field 
nursing serMce had been instituteil, together 
with ail ediieational progiaiiime which would 
reach the Indian home The extension of the pro- 
gramme would have its effect also in the redui- 
tion of moitality among infants and childieu 
During the voar, new hospitals or sanatoria w'ere 
establihlied or constructed in Tacoma and Top- 
peiiish. Wash , within the ^^eHtern Nava)o 
liiiisdiction, Chin Lee, Havusiipai (Uinon, and 
Kaxenta, An/ , Kesheiia, \\ is , and Taos and 
Tohatdu, N Mex Altention also was given to the 
eolleetioii of moie aeeiiiate data relating to health 
and disease among Indians, and the statistical 
section of the Indian Ofliee eoftjierated to the end 
that better health records and more com]dete 
reports of births, deaths, and population might 
be available 

Edi/cation In 192!) there were enrolled in the 
Fedeial Indian boaiding sdiools and day schools 
29,111 piijnls, while .‘14,288 attended the Stati' 
pulilie schools and 7188 moic attended the va- 
iious mission or private sdiools 

One of the most important phases of the even- 
tual solution ot the Indian problem, however, 
uas the furthei elimination from the Fedeial 
schools of those who might to advantage attend 
the State public schools and thus make loom loi 
more than I.'), 000 Indian children who w'eie 
without educational oppuitiinities The States 
and the local piiblic-sihool districts appealed 
geneicilly to be in sympathy with the plan ol 
eduLation by the States, conditioned upon siuh 
finnneial assistaiiee as they needed and as the 
Fedeial (hneinment could offer The average 
tuition lute fur Indians cm oiled in State public 
schools has been .*1.5 cents per pupil per da> 
Theie also was repealed in 1929 legislation limit- 
ing the siippoit of Indian boarding schools to 
certain fixed amounts For many years the 
amount so prescribed was $167 per pupil but was 
later raised somewhat, the highest allowance 
being $28,') fur schools having an attendance of 
less than 200 students 

Industry Oenerallv thioughout the Ihiited 
States, the Indians continued to make encourag- 
ing progress along industrial lines, especially in 
fanning and livestock activities C'oupeiatinn in 
this work was given by the extension service of 
the IT S Department of Agricultuie and by many 
State colleges which placed their facilites at the 
disposal of the Indian Seivice There were ap- 
pointed during the year six directors of agricul- 
tuie and three home demonstration agents, and 
this personnel should do much in the furtherance 
of agricultural pursuits The largest and most 


important single project initiated in 1929 was 
the subjugation of 50,000 acres of allotted lands 
within the Pima Reservation in Arizona, which 
would eventually be irrigated from the Coolidgc 
Reservoir. This work would require several years 
for completion, after which it was believed the 
opx>ortuuity would be afforded the Pima Indiana 
of agricultural rehabilitation 

Aluitments During the fiscal year, 253 allot- 
ments were made to individual Indians, embrac- 
ing lands within various reservations aggregating 
24,211 acres In addition, 57 allotments were 
made to Indians residing on the public domain in 
vaiious States, embiacing 8371 acres The period 
of tiust was extended by order of the President 
on allotments made to the following tubes and 
bands, Piainc Bund of Pottawatomie, Kansas, 
Iowa Tiilie, Kansas and Nebiaska, Winnebago, 
Nebiaska, Pawnee, Oklahoma, Siletz, Oregon, 
Lower Biule and Rosebud, South Dakota The 
pui chase of 3071 acies of land in Polk County, 
Tex , for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
was eousumniated at a cost of $29,000, and on 
the Clow Reset vation, Montana, 160 acres of land 
on the site of the Reno battlefield were purchased 
at a cost of $800 and set aside for the construc- 
tion of a monument 

Board of Indian (Iommissioneus The Board 
of Indian Cornniissioneis is an independent or- 
ganization, dissociated from the Indian Service 
and acting in an odvisory capacity to the Pres- 
ident, Congress, the Depaitinont of tlie Interior, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs In April, 1929, 
it observed its sixtieth yeai of active coopciation 
with these gtuups Duiiiig 1929 it oflUcially visit- 
ed and inspected 23 Indian Service agencies and 
noiireservation schools in California, Florida, 
M rbig.i' Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
v!i \i- , ii York, North Dakota, Oiegou, South 
Dakota, W ll‘•lllllg1l»n and Wisconsiii, offering as 
a result the tollowung suggestions and recommen- 
dations 

Eaih reservation should have its particular program 
determined by qualibed specialistB sent there for that 
particular puipone and, where there are none, rompe 
tent agricultural instructorB should he detailed to reser- 
vations to lead the Indians toward a better appreciation 
of subsistence farming 

Any reservation economic program will fall short of 
its full purpose if it does not include provisions for ways 
and meaiiN to sciure gainful laboi for tliL Indians, 
especially at times when crop failure, or other causes, 
make it nueessary for the Indians to leave their homes 
to find work The Indian Service never has had a well 
planned organization to get jobs for Indians 

An Indian school w Inch tends more and more to 
stress the academic at the expense of the practical, to 
lay emphasis on the comiiletion of high-school courses 
and the attainment of college entrance credits, is losing 
sight of Its real reason for existence, which is to prepare 
the Indian boys and girls eventually to take their places 
as self-reliant members of an American community In- 
dian Service schools should strive not so much for uni- 
formity and standardization as for adaption to actual 
and varying needs, they should applv methods suited 
to the special problem of the Indian Above all, they 
should emphasize vocational training and the teaching of 
applicable and useful trades 

The Indian Service should draft a bill which would 
prQjioily and adequately provide for the enforcement of 
law and order on reservations, have the bill introduced 
at the coming session of Congress, and then do all 
things that are proper to get the bill enacted into law 

The gieat American public is lamentably ignorant 
about the American Indians The Interior Department 
or the Bureau of Indian Affairs would be doing only a 
plain dut} by disseminating sane and reliable informa 
tion about the American tribes and their people, about 
their peculiar relations to the Nation, and about the 
various phases of the perplexing and complicated Indian 
problem 

It IS to be hoped that the devoted labors of reservation 
missionaries may yet bo appreciated by church members 
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and that the churohea will encourage their home miasion 
boards to continue and enlarge their misuon actiritiee 
in the American Indian country. 

INDO-GHINA, also known as Fabtheb In- 
dia. The Boutheaateni peninsula of Asia includ- 
ing the following divisions: Burma, politically 
attached to British India , Siam, a self-governing 
monarchy; French Indo-Ghina, comprising Cam- 
bodia, Annam, Cochin-China, Laos, and Tongking, 
the Federated Malay States, a British protector- 
ate; tl)c Straits Settlements, a British colony, 
and the Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Kelan- 
tan, Perils, and Trenganu. See the articles on 
Bubma, Fbencu Indo-C^hina, Siam, and the other 
principal states mentioned. 

IXDO'IItANIAir STUDIES. See Philology, 
Modebn 

INDUSTBIAL GOUBTS. See Labor Abbi- 
TBATION AND CONCILIATION. 

INFANT FEEDING. See Food and Nutri- 
tion 

INFANTILE PABALYSIS. Dr. A T Txgg’s 
analysis of the Massachusetts epidemic of 1927 
appeared in the Journal of the American Asao- 
otatum for January 5. The total number of cases 
was 1180, about half of which were treated at 
the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Clinic. The peak 
of the incidence was in the early autumn and the 
mortality 14 2 per cent The chief foci of the 
disease as shown by a map were Boston and Hav- 
erhill , and in one small town in the latter renon 
tlicrc were 2G victims In about 4 per cent, there 
was more than one case in the family, and one 
family in Haverhill had four casds with two 
deaths It was found that sensitiveness in the 
limbs, especially the legs, was present as an early 
symptom in about 80 per cent of all patients ex- 
amined The principal object of this analysis 
i^as to fix the total seventy of the epidemic as 
shown by the muscles involved, the order of in- 
volvement, and the degree of paralysis This 
brings out the great differences which subsist 
lictween individual epidemics in this respect 
Numerous curious facts were brought out, such 
as the contrast between the frequency of incidence 
and the seventy of paralysis of individual mus- 
cles; thus, the quadriceps muscles were invoUcd 
with great frequency, but the paralysis was mild 
in degree Each epidemic is more or less a law to 
itself 

Incidence of Infantile Paralysis at Low- 
est Level The fear that a new wave of infantile 
paralysis is due or due in the near future seems 
to have been dispelled by an announcement made 
by the U S. Public Health Service From Dec I, 
1929, to June 1, 1930, the incidence should 
not exceed one case in 100,000 population From 
June 1, 1030, to the following December, it is apt 
to increase to from 4 to 14 cases with the peak 
at the middle of September The Public Health 
Service is accustomed to trace the incidence from 
the first of each June for a marked and steady 
increase may mean an epidemic similar to that 
of 1916. It therefore appears that parents 
should not fear the disease between December of 
this year and warm weather and only then when 
there is a marked increase of five or ten fold 
over the figure of June 1 during that month and 
afterward. 

INFANT MOBTALITY. See Child Wel- 

FABE. 

INFANTBY. See Militaby Pboobess 

INHEBITANCE TAXES. See Taxation 

INLAND WATEBWAYS. See Canals. 


INSANITY. Drs. Hoskins and Sleeper of the 
Worcester State Hospital have studied 80 pa- 
tients with dementia praecox and have found de- 
fective action of the glands of internal secre- 
tion in about half In 14 patients, the thyroid was 
chiefiy involved, in 13 the pituitary, etc. Secre- 
tions were given to 63 of the 80 patients Of the 
total number to show actual deficiency, onc-lialf, 
or about 20, showed significant improvement as 
a result of the gland treatment Five patients 
became well enough to be discharged and four 
others were so nearly well that they were ex- 
pected to follow. The secretion which appears to 
be the most valuable is the thyroid, which sug- 
gests that eacli secretion be sepaiatcly ie*>ted 
This form of insanity alone costs the State of 
Massachusetts annually about $4,000,000 and it 
is said that one hospital bed out of every six in 
the entire country is occupied by a dementia 
prsDcox patient It is a living death for it begins 
usually in the young, lasts many years and is 
practically incurable. It sometimes undergoes 
remissions and tins fact must be borne in mind 
when cures arc claimed 

INSECTICIDES. See Entomology, E(x>- 

NOMIC 

INSECTS. See Entomology, Economic, 
Zoology 

INSTITUTE OF AOBICULTUBE, Inter- 
national See AORK’LLTURh 

INSTITUTE OF POLITICS Sec PoiiTics, 
Institute op 

INSTITUTE OP PUBLIC AFFAIBS. See 

PuBTJC At FAIRS, Institute of 

INSULIN. The use of insulin by the mouth is 
considered exhaustively by R Stephan in the 
Munchener medtzintache Worhenachnft for Seji- 
tember 28. In thcoiy, insulin should a(‘t in its 
physiological manner when swallowed, its sub- 
cutaneous injection in theory being unphysiolog- 
ical Naturally, much might depend on the com- 
bination in winch the insulin is swallowed As a 
lesult of much cxperiiiieiitation, the author 
learned that a combination of insulin with bil- 
iary acids IS not destroyed in the empty stomach 
and IS readily absoibed The uiithoi had not 
enough diabetic patients in his service for an 
extensive tryout, but in two cases the results were 
as follows In the first, in a man of 61 with 
diabetes of one year’s duration and a blood pies- 
surc of 230, with an elimination of about 40 gins 
of sugar daily, insulin by the mouth for a period 
of SIX days caused the disappearance of all the 
sugai from the urine In the second case, in a man 
of 64 with daily excietion of about 32 gms of 
sugar, the same kind of result was obtained The 
totol number of patients thus far treated is 12, 
all with the same favorable result. In the same 
journal. Dr. M Ottow relates two cases of the 
peroral administration of insulin in diabetic 
children Sugar and acetone bodies disappeared 
fiom the urine In all of the patients, the tolei- 
ance to sugar in the diet was augmented. See 
Diabetes 

INSUBANCE. The business of insuiancc had 
a most unusual year in 1029. To life insurance, it 
was a year of triumph, when much was ac- 
complished and still greater things started, but in 
fire and casualty insurance it was one of annoy- 
ing and perplexing problems, hot competition and 
some disappointments, which, however, seemed 
rather to strengthen than to demoralire There 
developed among leading companies in both the 
fire and casualty-surety fields codpcration which 
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had been lacking and a strengthening of company 
organizations under more direct control of chief 
executives. 

The public’s desire to buy stocks of insurance 
companies was less marked in 1929 than in the 
year before Approximately $160,000,000 of new 
capital and surplus was paid into insurance com- 
panies, as compared with $225,000,000 in 1928. 
About two-thirds of this amount wont into fire 
and marine companies and most of the remainder 
into casualty-surety companies, as the amount of 
fii.in done by life companies was relatively 
-r .1.1 Mm number of companies organized was 
smaller than in 1928. About 60 companies reduced 
the par value of their shares to make them more 
available to small investors Comparatively few 
piomincnt companies’ shares are now of a higher 
par value than $2.5, most of them are $10 and 
some arc $5 

Life insurance had the greatest year in its his- 
tory In July the volume of one hundred billion 
dollars of legal reserve life insurance in force was 
reached, and the fact was very widely commented 
upon The best estimates place the amount of new 
insurance wiitten and paid for during the year 
at $19,800,000,000, an increase of $1,100,000,000 
over that of 1928 The amount of life insurance in 
foicc in legal reserve companies in the United 
States at the end of the year was nearly $104,- 
000,000,000, on tlie lives of 67,000,000 persons 
The assets of the companies on Dec 31, 1029, were 
estimated to bo $17,000,000,000, an met ease of 
iiearlv $1,640,000,000 during 1920 During the 
vear th(> companies paid approximately $8.50,000,- 
000 to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders and 
$1,1.50,000,000 to living policvholdeis as divi- 
dends, cash sui tender values, disability lienefits, 
and other payments The mortality experience of 
the companies was favorable although possibly 
not quite so favoiable as in 1028 because of the 
iiifiucn/a epidemic eaily in 1920 

(irioup life insurance written amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,900,000,000, somewhat less than 
the extremely large production of 1028 The field 
of group insurance was broadened, as the law of 
New Yoik State now permits it to be written on 
groiqis consisting of boi lowers from banks and 
purchasers of various commodities on install- 
ments for the protection of creditors Uioup 
annuitv and pension syatems are also lieing de- 
veloped 

The collapse iii the value of securities in Oc- 
tober did not seiioiisly affect the assets of life 
insurance companies, as their investments are 
laigely in leal-estate mortgages, bonds of the 
highest class, ]>referred and guaranteed stocks 
and loans upon their owm policies The stock- 
market (rash, however, did create the greatest 
and most urgent demand for policy loans ever ex- 
perienced in the history of the business I^oans 
were made just as rapidly as the companies’ em- 
ployees could handle them and in some instances 
were made at branch offices and agencies on tele- 
graphic oiders from home offices. While policy 
Joans are always regretted by companies as they 
often lead to lapse of the policies and seldom are 
repaid until tlie policies lieeome claims, neverthe- 
less the way m which this emergency was met 
impressed upon the public the value of life in- 
surance 

It was a question whether the losses sustained 
by the public would interfere with the sale of life 
insurance in November and December Apparently 
it did not, so far as ordinary insurance was con- 


cerned, as sales in each month exceeded those of 
the corresponding month in 1928 It is believed 
that many whose estates were depleted by shrink- 
age in stock values sought to restore them im- 
mediately by purchase of life insurance 
The work of educating life-insurance salesmen 
made gratifying progress during the year The 
American College of Life Underwriters, chartered 
liy act of Congress and empowered to grant the 
degree of Chartered Life Underwriter, has a 
standardized coui se of study necessary to prepare 
for the examinations which it conducts, and many 
colleges, Y M C A schools, and other institutions 
are now giving this work 

In fire insurance a fair underwriting profit was 
made bv most companies and an excellent one by 
some The premium income did not vary grcatlv 
from that of the two previous years. Losses and 
expenses were a little higher than in 1028 From 
the standpoint of profits from investments the 
year was extraordinary Companies which were 
active in the stock market and those which held 
large amounts of common stocks purchased when 
prices were lower mode large profits until the 
break occurred in October Companies whose in- 
vestments were chiefly in bonds possibly suffered 
a little depreciation After the crash experiences 
differed Some suffered depreciation on stocks 
Some had taken their piofits earlier and bought 
heavily when the prices broke, realizing an ap- 
preciation by the close of the year A few com- 
panies whose December 31st statements have ap- 
peared reported losses from depreciation almost 
negligible Others reported 1 or 2 per cent of the 
value of their securities and some made a much 
less favorable showing On the whole, liowever, 
the mvestnients of file insurance companies ap- 
pear to have boon very sound 

The development of groups of companies under 
one management continued A maiked develop- 
ment was the acquisition of control of casualty- 
surety compaiueb by fire companies, making it 
possible for more groups to write all classes of 
insurance except life Acquisition of insurance 
comjianiCB by holding companies continued 
New fire insurance companies which were enter- 
ing the various States and making inroads upon 
the business of the old companies created some 
confusion in the field, which vv'as increased bv the 
controversies among the old companies them- 
selves To meet the competition both of new stock 
companies and of mutuals, the old companies rc- 
ductxl rates on profitable classes in important 
sections of the country and also required their 
agents to represent only companies affiliated with 
organizations, on pain of losing their affiliated 
companies, Mhich include the largest ones and 
are needed by agents to handle their large lines 
One effect of this stress was the bringing into 
one organization in the West of the companies 
which are affiliated with the oig.sni/.iliniis m the 
East and on the Pacific coast hor nearly twenty 
years some of tliese companies had been connected 
with an organization in the West which was fre- 
quently at war with the larger one to which most 
of the affiliated companies owed allegiance The 
new alignment improves the prospects of orderly 
conduct of the business in the field 
An important step was taken in May when the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, whose 
membershij) comprises nearly all the important 
stock fire insurance companies, decided to take 
charge of the adjustment of fire losses in which 
several companies are involved. Heretofore losses 
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had been adjueted by various individuals and 
bureaus representing the companies which em- 
ployed them, and settlements had been made at 
times with a view to influencing business to the 
eompanies which paid losses on the most liberal 
basis While the National Board’s plan had not 
been put into operation by the end of 1929, it 
contemplated one adjustment bureau representing 
all stock companies, employing only qualified ad- 
justers, its own staff of attorneys, 

cohperati'g «'i|i i',- arson investigators of tiie 
National Board and eliminating the competitive 
element in the settlement of losses 

Theie was considerable litigation resulting 
fioin the attempts of States to force reductions in 
fire insurance rates or their refusal to permit m- 
ei eases and fiom interference by States with the 
commissions paid by companies to their agents 
Decisions weie adverse to the companies m sev- 
eral instances, but two of the most impoitant of 
these cases ucie before the Supreme Court of the 
United Stales on ajipeal when the year closed. 

Tlie c>ontinual increase in commissions paid by 
fire insurance companies to their agents has been 
taken up by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, and a committee of that 
bodv IS now studving the whole subject of acqui- 
sition cost of fire insurance, believing that this 
expense inav have reached a point where it is 
throwing an unjust bin den upon the premium- 
paying public 

The giowth of casualty insurance was less 
rapid in 1929 than in previous yeais In some 
classes the volume of premiums was little higher, 
or eieii less, than in 1928 The experience on the 
two major (lasses, woikmen’s-ioiiipciisatiou and 
automobile liabilitiv, was not satisfactory al- 
though the latter piobably produced some piofit 
On some of the minor lines a fan piofit was made 
The suretv busineas continued to grow, but sev- 
eral leading companies have reported abnormally 
high losses, esjuMially toward the close of the 
year. Kcecntly niganized companies weie nu- 
merous and aggiessive and they made inroads on 
the business of the established institutions Pay- 
ment of excessive comnnssioiis in some instances, 
writing at reduced rates and giving broadci cover- 
age fur the same premium, together with the lapid 
giuwth of leserves which always attends a laige 
inciease in business, hud a serious elTi'ct upon the 
suijdus of some of the Auunger companies and, as 
the end of the yeai apjiroached, a few of them ie- 
dmed capital in order to increase surplus and 
several sold out to parties who could refinance 
them or reinsure their business and liquidate 
them, or possibly effect their meiger into other 
companies 

The Association of Casualty and Surety Execii- 
tnes absoibed several organizations which were 
pcrfoiniing special functions — honietimes ovei- 
lapping — ^and cuuidinated their activities The 
National Buieau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the organization of leading companies 
wliuh nukes rates, policy forms, and rules fur the 
conduct of several classes of casualty insuianee, 
was leoiganized and greatly strengthened. Tins 
organi/ation also does valuable work in tlie field 
of accident pr(*v(*ntion and safety education. 

W'oiknicn’s compensation insurance made little 
or no profit for the companies on their under- 
writing. They weie supposed to derive their piof- 
its in this class from investment of the reserves, 
but some yeais they make a small profit on under- 
writing also. The workmen’s compensation laws, 


however, were continually being amended to be 
of greater benefit to injured workmen and the in- 
creases in rates for insurance to take care of these 
additional benefits often lagged behind the ex- 
penditures thev caused 

Automobile liability insurance, which produces 
a very large premium income for casualty com- 
panies. had an unusual year The common method 
of doing business was first disturbed by intro- 
duction of installment plans of paying premiums, 
designed to induce more persons to carry in- 
surance This system did not become very popular. 
Then, merit rating of jinvate pleasure cars was 
introduced with the idea of making drivers more 
careful and also of inducing the uninsured to 
insure TJndcr this plan owners who had not re- 
ported an accident for two years previously weie 
granted 10 per cent i eduction in rates upon re- 
newal of their policies As an extra prumiiiin 
could not be collected from owners with bad ac- 
cident records, a material i eduction in the aver- 
age rate resulted 

Another factor tending to i educe profits was 
the wilting of fleets of automobiles at inadequate 
rates brought about by the competitinii foi the 
large premiums involved The trouble was in- 
crcaseci by permitting employers to include in 
their fleets the jirivatc cars of their employees, 
also at inadequate lates The casualty (om]Miiies 
icecntlv hn\e foinied an oigaiii/atioii to which 
the experience of (oin|Mnies on fleets is to be re- 
jiorted, so that lensoiiablc rates on them can be 
made Unfortunately for the stock companicb 
much of the best automobile liability business 
was going to the mutuals and lecipuKals 

The exjierieiue of Massachusetts with its com- 
pulsoiy automobile liability insurance law had 
not licen such that nii\ other State was a(tu.it(sl 
to eiiait such a law in 1929 Seveial imjioitaiit 
States did enact ‘‘financial lespousibilitv ” laws, 
siiuilai to those of Connectieiit and New ITump- 
shiie, whiih have b(>cn found satisfactoiv Under 
these laws an automobile owner is not compidled 
to cairy insuiance but to do so is the easiest wmv 
foi him to make sure that he will not lose his 
license because of in|uring somebody and being 
unable to satisfy a judgimmt for damages 

The volume of burglary insurance iiici eased 
v'crv little, but a fair undei writing jiiolit was 
made Kates on open stock insuiaiue for mei- 
(Inints weie revised and some of them were ma- 
teriallv i educed The residence buiglary jioliey 
was liberalized and made broader in its (oveiage 
Bank buiglaiv and lobberv insurance is now un- 
profitable to the companies because of the large 
incieasi‘ in losses from bank hold-ups The bur- 
glaiy insurance compnnii*a last yi’ar la'gnii issuing 
“kidnaping coveiage” as an addition to oflice- 
and stoi e-robbery insurance Tt idemnifies the 
owner where a custodian is captiiied bv robbers 
outside of the jiieiiiises and forced to retuin and 
admit them oi to give information which will 
enable tlnmi to gain an entiaiice 

The pievious uiisatislaitoiy conditioiis in plate- 
glass iiisuranci* weie somewhat impioved As 
there is little exposure to extiemely heavy losses 
and usually a profit is made, the number of com- 
panies writing this class has iiiei eased to about 
a hundred, and those companies formeily contiol- 
liiig the major part of the business, seeing thmr 
volume decrease year by year, had bi‘eii unable to 
agree upon methods to meet the conditions 
Early in 1929, however, most of these companies 
came together. They appointed a committee to 
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study the whole subject and other committees to 
deal with several large cities having peculiar 
problems of their own Kates were reduced a third 
on large-si/ed plates and in December some re- 
ductions were made on other classes of glass At 
the close of the year the business was in a health- 
ier condition, but the prciniuin income was be- 
lieved to have been reduced approximately 15 per 
cent from that of 1028 

The volume of steam boiler and machinery in- 
surance did not materially change. Losses were a 
little higher than iii 1928 but not enough to pre- 
vent the making of a proht The companies last 
year adopted a standard policy, broader in cover- 
age and iiioie leadily uiidei stood Kates aie now 
undergoing revision and some changes arc to be 
looked for in 1930 

The fidelity and surety business with a pre- 
mium iiicoine of o\ci $100,000,000 in 1928, con- 
tinued to grow, although some of the leading 
companies made little oi no gain in premium 
income because of the activities of new companies 
'Jhe underwiitiiig experience w'as unusual and, 
wliile conipaiiies piobably made a piolit, it was 
not us large as usual Kxeept for losses on de- 
jiository tends icsultiiig fiom bank failures, 
especially in Floiida and Nebraska, the year was 
nut unusual until the stock maiket clashed Then 
the Lonipaiiies weie called upon to pay hea\y 
losses uuder bankers* and brokers’ blanket bonds 
and tidolity bonds, due to defalcations oi em- 
pl(\\eeH who had been speculating The companies 
weie HO ceitain that othei losses would be dis- 
closed by audits eail> in 1930 that many oi them 
Hct up additional reseivcs ioi losses iiicuried but 
not lejiUited piior to December 31 hortuuatei^, 
tlie suiet^ coiupuiiich aie ^elJ stiong fiiianeially, 
even iiioiigh tlieir coiiseivative invebtuioiits huf- 
lered some dopieciatiuu A eonsideiable incieasc 
in biiHin(‘bb IS expected in lO.tU, us employers 
iieuilj nlwajs take more iiisuraiiee after peiiods 
of heavy eiiibez/lenient iusses It is expected that 
a vast amount of constiuetiou woik will be undei- 
taken this jeai, and this will call for a large 
volume of contract bonds 

IJNSUBANCE, AuiOMomii- Sec Aitomo- 
niii<,uiidei Lcgihlalwn 

INTELLIGENCE TESTING S«* rsYciioi- 
oov 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Tins classification includes gasoline engines of 
the autoinolnle, aviation, inaiiiio, statioinirj, and 
hemipoit.t)ile tvpes, gas engines, employing nat- 
uial, iiiuimiuc tin I'd, and Itlast liiinau' gas, and 
oil engines of the Diesel and senii-Diesel tyj«s 
\\ hilc iiiaii^ reiinemeiits in the design of gasuline 
engiiies weie made diiimg 1929, there was little 
tliut was ladicallv new 

*J'hc gas engine hold which had been more oi losb 
dormant fur a few jeuis save un ueeabional laige 
unit foi steel mills, in 1929 bhowed considerable 
activity III tliat about 40 1000-h p ciigiiieB of 
the duuble-aetiug tandem type weie installed dui- 
ing the yeai With the opeuiiig of extensive 
iiatuial-gus fields in the Southwest and the cuu- 
struetioii of long pipe lines to many cities in the 
Middle West, a levival of the gas engine si'emed 
pi oliable 

Although the pioductiuii of Diesel engines dur- 
ing 1929 was slightly undei that of 1928, this fact 
can hardly be taken as an indieatiun of falling off 
in the pupulaiity of this t>pe Instead, it was 
due to eouditions iii certain helds that held prom- 
ise for the Diesel. Un the other hand, the Diesel 


found application in fields that heretofore em- 
ployed few, if any, engines of this type For in- 
stance, a eon&ideiable number of engines of 
aiound 300 horse puwei each weie built for 
switching locomotives Such engines, while not 
adaptable to locomotives on main-lme service in 
the United States (a few had been so employ ed 
in Fuiope), weie widely used iii Diesel-eleetiic 
Bcis foi railway cats on branch lines 

During the year a Diesel engine was installed 
in New \ork City’s laigest and newest hotel, The 
New Yorker, to supplement its steam plant and 
two such engines wci e ordered for the largest de- 
partment store in that city A eonsideiable num- 
ber of Diesel engines were being employed to 
furnish the powei to cuutiactor’s equipment m 
coiiiieetioii with the flood-control work on the 
Mississippi Kivcr, and fui semi-iuobile contract- 
ing equipment in general the Diesel was finding 
favor. 

In the field of aviation the Packard Motor 
Company atti acted wide attention by its demon- 
stration of a radial single-valvc, bulid-injcctioii 
Diesel See Ai^bonauticb 

Fui maiiiie sciviee the Diesel continued to be 
populai among ships built in Eutupeaii yaids 
but, with the excejdioii of tugs, feiry boats, and 
a few tuiikcis, it hu>n made little headway among 
Amciicaii built ships of the oLcaii-going class 
This has been in spite of tlie liiiaueial support 
olleicd a lew jeais back kj the U 8 Shipping 
Buaid and lias been due laigely to the competi- 
tion of foreign yaids tiiat could build such en- 
gines at greatly i educed lUht 

Many Diesels have been installed in watci- 
woikb pumping siatiuiis, mines and quaiiies, and 
in some Hour mills Thev have also been installed 
in small and medium-^ired municipal lighting 
plants and to a limited (‘Xlent in piivate cential 
powei stations, pimcipall} in the W'est and 
Southwest One Amen I an holding company placed 
a iiumbei in Cential Ameiiiau powei stations 
under its owneihlup As applied tu iiidustiial 
power plants, the Diesel is often liaiidicapped in 
eumpetitioii witli steam tui bines and steam cii- 
gines wheie thcic is a dciiiund fui steam fur 
pioeess or heating 

In sizes below 3U0 lioisc jiowcr, the mechanical 
oil-iiijoetion type of Diesel picdominatcs and has 
teen gaining tuvoi in si/cs up to lUOU hoi so 
pow’ei Above this, the air-injcction tjpe is used 
almost exclusively. 

Duiing the jeai a stmt w'as nuule towaid the 
standaidi/atiun of Diesel fuel oil specifications 
thiough the toimution of a committee represent- 
ing eiignie manutactiiieis, uscis, and the Ainei- 
ican Society of McLlianiLal Eiigiiieeis Keseaich 
work and tests weie being conducted to this end. 
See Elkl'TBIc Ikvii.w ws 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. See 
Abuituatiun, Imilknaiiuaal. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. See Social. Pboubesh, 

iNThKNATiUNAL ASSOCIATION FOB, 

INTERNATIONAL BANK. See Repara- 
tions. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. See Agbiul ltuke 

INTERNATIONALISM. Although no out- 
standing wuild gatheimgs like the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, nr the 
World Coiifeienee on Faith and Order were held 
during 1029, five important international gatliei- 
ingB of an interim character were held. In various 
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ways, they revealed clear tendencies in the di- 
rection of a new sense of world friendship on the 
part of the Protestant churches. The cooperation 
of the Eastern Orthodox churches with Protes- 
tantism in these gatherings was a distinctive 
feature 

The Continuation Committee of the Life and 
Work Movement met for a week at Eisenach, Ger- 
many (September 2-9) Dr S Parkes Gadman 
was the Chairman of this Committee, which was 
carrying forward the programme begun hy the 
Universal (Uliristian Conference on Life and Work, 
held at Stockholm in 1025. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America had be- 
come the body through which American codper- 
ation in this international programme was se- 
cured. Other sections were organized in Great 
Britain, on the Continent of Europe, in the East- 
ern Catholic churches, and a fifth section in the 
churches of other lands. Through the Continu- 
ation Committee on Life and Work, a programme 
of social service in matters of an international 
scope, parallel in many respects to the pro- 
gramme of the Federal Council in our own coun- 
ti y, was being developed 

A conference of leprescntatives of the churches 
of various lands interested in the research work 
of the churches was held during the summer, in 
Geneva, under the auspices of the Life and Work 
Movement The American churches were repre- 
sented by Dr Worth M Tippy and Dr F Ernest 
Johnson, of the Federal Council Another such 
meeting was that of the Central Bureau for the 
Relief of the European Churches, held in Basle, 
Switzerland, August 23-24. This body came into 
being in 1022 as a result of the initiative taken 
by the American Federal Council and the Swiss 
Protestant Federation, in securing assistance for 
the churches which had been severely weakened 
by the economic aftermath of the World War 
Through the cooperation of tlie Federal Council 
over $625,000 had been raised since that time in 
America for the relief, and considerable amounts 
had also been provided by the churches of Switz- 
erland, Sweden, and other countries in a position 
to help The conference in 1929, marking the 
seventh anniversary of the gathering at Bethesda 
House, Copenhagen, which launched the Central 
Bureau for Relief, resurveyed the situation, de- 
termining how far the rehabilitation of the 
church life of Europe had progressed and what 
still remains to be done 

During the last week of August, the Continu- 
ation Committee of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order gathered at Engadine, Switzer- 
land This body is interested in the question of 
the organic union of Christendom rather than in 
present coopeiative possibilities. From August 19 
to 23, at Frankfort, Germany, there was held a 
meeting of the committee which was preparing 
for the Congress of Religions on World Peace On 
September 21, the Committee of the World Alli- 
ance lor International Friendship through the 
chuiehes met at Montpellier, France, bringing 
together representatives of the \ariouB national 
councils which make up the World Alliance. The 
chief topic oil the agenda was disarmament 

The Committee on World Friendship Among 
Young People, instituted by the Federal Council 
of Churches’ Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will, announced its first project under 
the Zelah Van Loan World Friendwip Award — 
a prize essay contest for the Americas, the theme 
being “Christ and World Friendship.” The young 


people of North, Central, and South America, and 
the Caribbean region were invited to participate 
in this competition. There were to be two sets of 
prizes, one for the best essays from the United 
States and Canada, the other for the best essays 
from the Tjatin American countries The first 
prize in each area was to be $300, the second $100, 
and the third $50 There were to be thirty prizes 
of $10 each There were to be two sets of judges — 
one to pass upon the essays from the United 
States and Canada, and another to pass upon the 
essays from Mexico, Central America, South 
America, and the Caribbean region. The judges 
for North America were to be named by the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship Among Young 
People, upon nomination bjr various young 
people’s organizations and mission boards The 
judges for Mexico, Central America, South 
America, and the Caribbean region were to be 
named by the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America 

In March, 15R Australian boys, members of the 
Young Boys, of the Young Australian League, ar- 
rived in New York for a three months tour of the 
United States and Canada Thev were prepara- 
tory sehool boys, and, while m Washington, 
marched in the inaugural parade 

The fifth session of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations was held at Mission Inn, River- 
side, Calif , December 8 to 13 Since 1921 an Insti- 
tute of Politics (see Politics, Institutf of) has 
been held at Williamstown, Mass , under the aus- 
pices of Williams College, but few representatives 
from the Western States were able to attend The 
Institute at Riverside was organized by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for the promotion 
of the serious study of the problems involved in 
international relations It was believed by those 
in charge that an understanding of such problems 
would lead to universal gnoil will and world 
peace The committee liming the sessions of the 
Institute in charge was headed by Dr Rufus B 
von KleinSmid, the president of the University 

In 1926 and 1927, 13,000 Doll Messengers of 
Friendship went to Japan, sent by the children 
and young people of the United States, and in 
lesponse, late in 1928, came 58 Doll Ambassadors 
of Good Will to the United States, to which wel- 
comes weie given in moie tlian a thousand le- 
ceptions in all parts of our land An illustrated 
volume Wds published in 1929 giving the first full 
account of that remarkable adventure in the field 
of dolls, as well as in international relations, 
unique in the annals of human history. In the 
closing chapter is a statement of the principles 
and objectives underlying these projects of the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children 

In 1 928 Mexico was selected as the country for 
this international exchange and in 1929 the 
country chosen for the third project was the 
Philippine Islands and the symbol chosen to bear 
the go^-will greetings from the children of the 
United States to the Filipino children was the 
Friendship Treasure Chest. The project was to 
be consummated in the Philippines on Dec 30, 
1930, a national holiday commemorating the 
death of Dr. Jos5 Rizal, the great Filipino pa- 
triot The Department of Education was to re- 
ceive the Friend Treasure Chests and distribute 
them and their contents to the children of the 
Philippines 

As in other years the children of the United 
States will be asked to send to the children of the 
Philippines a personal letter of friendly greeting 
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with a good-will message, together with such 
articles as crayons, drawing sets, games, scrap- 
books, harmonicas, sewing kits, paper dolls, pus- 
sies, handkerchiefs, and beads. In addition, it was 
hoped that every Friendship Treasure Chest 
would contain at least one book Even though the 
Filipino children learn English in their schools 
there were very few public libraries There was, 
therefore, a great need of good books A biblio- 
graphy of 400 books suitable for children from 
SIX to fifteen years of age had been piepared under 
the supervision of Miss Clara Whitehall Hunt of 
Brooklyn, a librarian widely known as an author- 
ity on children’s books 

Announcement was made in London of the 
award of Commonwealth Fund Fellowships to 30 
honor students of British and Colonial universi- 
ties These fellowships were established in 1923 
by the Commonwealth Fund of New York, of 
which Edward S Ilarkness was president, in the 
thought that additional facilities for British 
university graduates to study and travel in the 
United States would foster the development of 
uiidersiandiiig and good will between this country 
and Cleat Britain In 1929 the number of Fellow- 
ship aw aids had been increased from tw'ciity-three 
to thirty, including three for men in the British 
Colonial Service. This was the fifth annual 
award Including the appointees referred to, 116 
British students had received these fellowships 
They hud been graduated from the British 
unncrsities of Abeidccn, Belfast, Bristol, Biim- 
inghum, Cambridge, Cork, Durham, Edinburgh, 
Clasgow, l^eds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Oxfoid, Heading, St Andrews, and Wales, and 
the Colonial universities of Adelaide, British 
Columbia, New Zealand, Queensland, and Tas- 
mania Their fields of study had been widely 
diversified, including such subjects as astronomy, 
ai chitecture, archecology, chemistry, classics, engi- 
neering, education, history, liteiatuie, physics, 
and inedKine The uiiivei sities to which they 
weie coming are (’alifoiiiia, California Institute 
of Tecbnolog,\ , Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Jlaivard, Tlie .Tohns Hopkins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Michigan, Piinccton, 
Stanfoid, W’lscoiihin and Yale 

'J’hcsc lellow'bliips weie awarded, not as a re- 
sult of examination, but on the candidate’s uni- 
versity and general record, and after a peisonal 
interview with the committee of award The 
chairman ot the committee was Sir Walter 
Buchanan-Kiddell, Principal, Hertford College, 
Oxford The othei members are Sir James Col- 
quhoun Irvine, Piincipal, University of St 
Andrew's, Hn Tlieodoie Morison, Piincipal, 
A I Mist long College, Newcastle-on-Tvne, Lord 
( licliiisfoid. Viceroy of India from 1918 to 1921 
and First l^ord of tlie Admiralty, 1924, in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s cabinet. Sir Edwin Cooper Periy, 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, and Professor John Henry Clapliain, King’s 
College, Cambridge Of this committee, Sir 
Wultei Riddell and Sii >7ames Irvine hud traveled 
111 the United States at the invitation of the 
Commonwealth Fund and liad visited several 
American universities It was expected that other 
members of the committee would visit the United 
States latei. The Honorary Chairman of the 
Committee w'as H. R. H. The Prince of Whales 

The Norman Wait Harris Foundation for the 
Study of International Relations lield its Sixth 
Institute June 17 to 28 at which there were 
present lecturers from Tokyo, Rome, Berlin, and 


the United States. The lectures, which dealt 
largely with matters of population and suste- 
nance, were published in book form by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In addition, there was a 
senes of round tables organized to discuss certain 
phases of the general problems of population and 
migration. 

The convention for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the wounded of armies in the field in 
time of war, a revision of the Red Cross Con- 
vention of 1906, was signed at Geneva, July 27, 
1929, on behalf of the United States of America, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, Siam, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Uruguay The convention re- 
lating to the treatment of prisoners of war was 
signed at Geneva, July 27, 1929, on behalf of the 
United States of America, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaiia, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, E^pt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Latvia. Mexico, Nicaiagua, Norway, 
the Ncthei lands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
K I r.bv|i‘ I.* the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 

.11 " .!■• , Switzei land, Turkey, and Uruguay 

INTEBNATIONAL JUSTICE. See Lbaoue 
of Nations, Wortd Court 

INTEBNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. See 
Unemployment 

INTEBNATIONAL LAW. The second ses- 
sion of the preparatory committee for the Con- 
ference on the Codification of International Law 
was held from January 28 to February 17, with 
M Basdevant, Professor of Law at Pans Uni- 
versity, in the chair The committee consideied 
replies fiom governments to the questionnaire 
sent out in Febiuary, 1928, after its first session, 
dealing with the thiec items figuring on the Con- 
ference agenda, namely, nationality, territorial 
waters, and the responsibility of states for dam- 
age caused on their territoiy to the person oi 
property of foreigneis Replies were received from 
twenty-nine governments, some of which, how- 
ever, did not deal with all three of the questions 
on tiie agenda. As a result of this examination, 
the committee laid down certain principles, ac- 
companied b> observations, as a basis of discus- 
sion for the Conference These principles did not 
reprebcnt the personal opinion of the members of 
the committee, but weie merely a statement of 
the piovibions ujion which agreement appears to 
exist among goveiiiments They were of a pro- 
visional charactei, tlie committee lescrving its 
1 iglit to amend them if necessary 

The regular session of the International Insti- 
tute of Public Iaiw was held at Pans, June 22-24, 
1929. The subjects discussed by scholars from 
various European countiies included the state of 
rcjirescntative government, new tendencies in con- 
ncution with declaration of rights, the popular 
mtiative and refcreiidura, and the rules of consti- 
tutional law 111 connection with the making and 
ratification of international treaties. 

Convention and Code of International Law 
On August 3, the Brazilian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington deposited with the Pan American Union 
the ratification of Brazil of the Convention and 
Code of International and Private Law signed at 
the Sixth International Conference of American 
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States at Havana, Feb. 20, 1028 On August 10, 
the Charge d* Affaires of Peru likewise deposited 
the ratification of his government The Charge 
d’Affaires of Haiti notified the Pan American 
Union of Haiti’s latifieation on July 20 More- 
over, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and 
Panama were reported to have completed their 
ratification of the Contention and Code of Inter- 
national and Private Law and the Congress of 
(>o8ta Rica* and Cuba were repoited to have ap- 
l>roved ratification The delegation of the United 
States to the Sixth Intel national Confeience of 
Amei lean States did not sign these instruments. 

CONFEKENGK FOR THE C()UIKIC\TION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL Law. By note of July 15, the Acting 
Secietaiy Ceiicral of the League of Nations in- 
formed the Department of State at Washington 
that the date of the Conference for the Ciwlih- 
catioii of International Law had been piovision- 
ally fixed for Mar 13, 1930 The guveinments ot 
the following states, in addition to the members 
of the League, were invited by the Council of the 
league to attend the conference Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Free City of Danzig, Ecuador, Egypt, Ice- 
land, Mexico, Monaco, San Maiino, Tuikc}, 
ITiiion of Soviet Socialist Republic, thiitod States 
of America 

The following subjects were on the agenda of 
the Conference 1 Nationality, 2 Teiiitoiial 
Waters, 3 Responsibility of states fur damage 
done in their territory to the person or piopertj 
of foieigners 

A committee of five jurists appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations made a study 
of the abo\e questions and, after consulting the 
governinents of the states invited to participate 
in the conference, drew up a leport which was to 
serve as a basis for the discussion at the March 
conference The docnmeiitation prefiarcd b^ the 
committee of jurists fur the use of the conference 
was foivmrded to the Government of the United 
States by the Secretariat of the Jjcague oi 
Nations 

The Bureau of Reseaich in International Law, 
of which Piol Manley 0 Hudson of the Harvard 
Law School was di lector, published a repot t, 
"Codification” as a supplement to the .InnticaM 
Journal of Inictnaiional Law for April, I92U 

A palace foi the Amen can Institute of Intei- 
national Law was to be erected in Havana The 
cornerstone was laid on May 19. It was pioposed 
that the palace should pi ovide quai tei s not only 
for the American Institute but for oigaiii/ations 
aihliated with it It would house an Intel -Ameri- 
can Library and American Academy ot Inter- 
national Law at The Hague There would be a 
place for the Cuban Society of International Law 
and for the ].atin Centre of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment foi International Peace 

Institute oi International Law The thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Institute ui In- 
tel national Law was held at Biiarcliil Manoi 
(New York) October 18, Ehhu Root presiding. 
This was the first time that the Institute hud 
held a meeting in Aiiieiica Founded in Ghent in 
1873, it had met 30 times on Euiopean soil It 
IS composed of 00 uiembei s and 00 associates, the 
majority of them Euiopcans All are regaided as 
autJioiities oil liitci national Law. The addiess of 
welcome was delivered by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of the Carnegie Endowment foi 
International Peace, under whose auspices the 
Institute met 

* Decree of approval vetoed by Preaident. 


One of the first items of business was the adop- 
tion of three declarations of the rights of indi- 
viduals in all eouiitries. Aecoiding to these pro- 
nouncements it is the duty of every State to 
recognize for eveiy indnidual, ” - if his 
nationality, the equal right to , ^ , and 

propel tv, and to the excreise of the religious faith 
and the language of his choice I'hese declarations 
arc intoiuled tn be a part of a compi ehensive in- 
terpictation of International Law While the 
statements will be put fortli in the ])iivate ca- 
pacity of the Institute, it is hoped that in time 
they w'lll receiie oilicial eogiiizunee This is the 
fust tunc 111 the history ot the Institute, pos- 
sibly of any snnilar oigauization, that an elloit 
was made to toriiinlate the gciiei al rights of man 
Much of the fuimulated doctiiiie is already a 
part of the United States Constitution and all 
of it w'as generully accejited by l"lie Institute as 
piopei The rcBoiutiouB wcie appiovcd by a 
Ckmmiittcp <.ompos4>d entirely of I'iuiopean law'- 
>ciH uiidei the chairmanship of Andie N Maii- 
delstani, foi met ly head of tlio legal depart- 
nieiii oi the Foieign Affairs Ministiv of Russia 
and now .i resident of France Tlie foiimil dec- 
laration follows 

Tt ig the dutj of every State to recoRnize for every in 
diMdual the equal right to life, liberty and propert> and 
to accord to every one on lU teriitory the full and 
ruiiiplote protection of the law without distinitioii as to 
niitioniihlv, gpv, itt(i>, languago, or religion 

It iB tho dut\ of eveiy State to iccogni/e for every 
individual the right to tho free exeidse both puhlii and 
private of ever, faith, lehgiuu or belief of which the 
piactue IB not iiuompiitible with publu poluy and good 
uioralg 

It iH the duty of everj Stati to ie<oguizc the light 
of everv individual to tlu ftee use of (lie langungt of 
his choice and foi mbtrnrtion in this language " 

IiiHcried 111 the iniiiuteh of tlie Institute Wds an 
inter pi ctatioii temper ing the thud declaiatioii 
so as to eliminate iiitei national intciteience with 
whatevtM eunitulum a State may piesciibe in its 
publu schools 'ihe declination is to be toii- 
btrued only as to denying to a Htute the autlnn- 
itv to pievent piivdte iiistiuetiun iii uii\ lan- 
giiage 

At a Jatei bessjori of the Institute the iollowiiig 
dielaiutioiis weie adopted 

bo motive whatsoevei bused directly or indiroctlv on 
dilTeienreR of sex, rueo, language or ichgion cun author 
ize a State to refuse to any ot its nationals private and 
public rightb and especially the ndmibbion to mstitutinna 
' ''''urtion and the exeicise of diftercnt econ 

4 'I , prufesbions and industries 

Tlic equality already provided ib not to be nominal but 
realb eftcclive and cxcludeb all discriniinaliun, direct or 
indii eet 

No State has the right to withdraw, except for reasons 
token from ite general legislation, its nationality from 
those who for reasons of sex, race, language or religion 
It iniirlit wish to deprive ot the rightb gunruntecsl by the 
preceding ai tides 

All ofiu’ial comment on the Institute dcclaicd 
that it IS notable that the Institute sti esses the 
fact previously not coveted even in individual 
Etate eonstitutioiiH that these fimdcunciital 
rights aie guaranteed without distimtum of sox, 
winch IS a gieat tiiumph foi the cause of the 
equal rights of women 

ReHuluticins also weie adopted dealing with cor- 
porations and International Law 'i’his subject 
was oi special impuitaiico because of the ineieahe 
of woild trade with eoipoiiitioiis ioimed in one 
countiy doing business in another Afiei the 
tormal sessions at Biiai cliff the institute visited 
New \oik and Washingtoii, stopping at Pimce- 
ton and Philadelphia. 
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A* 

INTEBPABLIAUENTABY UNION The 

executive committee found that, owing to diffi- 
eiiltioH of accommodation, it would not be 
possible to hold the meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council and Permanent Rtudv 
Committees at Areachon as previouhlv announced 
The mot‘tings were therefore held at Ocneva from 
August 23 to 31 Five of the permanent studv 
committees wore in acssion These weie the com- 
mittees on (1) Political and Oigani/ation Ques- 
tions, (2) on Juridical Questions, (3) on Eco- 
nomic and Financial Quest ions, (4) on Kthnicaml 
Colonial Questions, and (ii) on Social and 
Uumaiiitarian Questions In addition, theie was 
a suh-conimittee on Seciiritv and Meetings of the 
Intel -Pailiamcntarv Council of the Kxecutue 
Coiiiniittee aiul a Geiicia! Public Committee 

On August 23, the Union foimally opened its 
sessions with the I’nited States h<uing one of 
the Inigest '■ !■ ".ii present The meetings weie 
taken ii]) mairili with ii disciissiuii of the Kellogg 
Pe.iee Pact, and such questions as intei national 
ti lists, ethiiieal miiinnt les, n.ireotics, and wsoal 
w’oik While tlie spe.ikcis emphasized the need of 
a stiong peaie part and of det.iiling methods foi 
settling intci national di'piiii*-, the l^ii'oti in a 
lesoliition passed at the closing session limited 
itseli to the udojition of a motion submitted b\ 
Count Apponxi ot Hungary deploring the nuniei- 
ons loofi-holes in the jiait and mging the 
impiovpinent and facilitating of the pidicial, ai- 
bitinn and (OTK iliatoi \ iiiadnneT v foi the settle- 
ment ol disjnites On August 20, tlio delegates of 
the sjiecuil eommittee that liad Imhmi woikiiig to 
loi Ululate [duns for ii (oiiiention tni the <on- 
tnd of the iiianufac tuic of aims adiouined aftei 
doeiding not to eolor llioii leport to the Couiieil 
bi either a pessimist u «»t an optiinistic tone, but 
to let the tacts sjicak tor lhcnisel\os The “facts” 
would seem to ifidnate that the delegates had not 
udiaiKCil anv siiiee their last session, and that 
the del.ated issues legurdiiig the muiiufuetnie of 
iiiiiiiitioiis were [)ieciseli w'heie they stood at the 
last meeting 

The gieatest of all the diniculties continued to 
be the .i])pluatMiii of the coin cut ion’s publicity 
pioMsions to State muiutiou faituiies as well as 
to [II n ate tiiins Fla[iaii here was cliicllj opjmsed 
Fi\e Stales, iiuludiiig Fiance and Itnh, an 
nounced that they loiild go no furthci with tins 
com eiit 1(111 until the comcntiuii foi education on 
ainiumeiits had been diaftcd 

The Iw (Mill -sixth annual mooting of the Amcii- 
can section was held in the loom of the eom- 
inittee on naval affnirs of the House of Rcpie- 
sentatnes Feb 1f)2}) Routine business w.ih 
tiansacted and the oirKvis, imludiiig the late 
Hon Theodore E Button, as piesuleiit, and Re[»- 
reseiitative John J McSwaiii ol South Caiulma, 
as secretary w ei e i eelected 

Baton Tiieodoiu Adelswaeid, of Sweden, who 
W’as head of the lntcr[)ailiameiituiy Union for 
mam xcais, died Seiitember JH 
INTEBSTATE COMHEBCE COMMIS- 
SION. Sec Rmiwvxs, tmiEu Stateis 

INVESTMENTS. See FlNX^cI\L Rlmfw 

IONA SOCIETY, Ameuican An at>sociatiou 
oliaitcred in lt)25 bj the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New Yoik “to presciie, en- 
courage, and promote Celtic culture” and foi the 
establishment in Scotland of a ceutie of Gaelic 
cultuie. Progress was made during 1929 m de- 


veloping plans for the establishment of a uni- 
versity, offering courses in the Celtic language, 
literature, music, arts, and crafts, to he located 
in Scotland with its principal office in New York 
Tlie officeis in 1929 were Richard M Mont- 
gomery, president. John H Finley, first vice 
president , James S Cushman, second vice presi- 
dent, Alexander R Fordyce, Jr, secretary, H 
H De Frise, treasurer The headquarters of the 
society aie at 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Citj 

IOWA Popui.ATiox Accoiding to the Foui- 
teenth Census of the United States, the popula- 
tion of the State on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,404,021 
Aetoiding to the State lonsiis taken in 1925, 
the population was 2,419,927 The estimated 
population on July 1, J92S, was 2,428,000 The 
ea[)ita1 is Dos Moines 

AoBirirLTi’RE The following table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the piineipal 
eiops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Yrar 

Corn 

1929 

1928 

Oats 

1929 

1928 

irav 

1929 

1928 

Wheat 

1929 

1928 

Potatoes 

1929 

1928 

Harley 

1929 

1928 


Art eoffr 

10.944.000 

11 . 202.000 

6.944.000 

6.004.000 
0 660,000 
3,144 000 

454.000 

452.000 
75,000 
81 000 

642 noo 
802 000 


Prod Bu 

437.760.000 
464,8H.t,000 

219.928.000 
2,n,l'>4,000 

6.720.000 • 

4.582. 000 • 
K 794,000 

8.723.000 

7.650.000 

10.935.000 

19.581.000 

26.466.000 


Value 

$306,432,000 

311,472,000 

85.772.000 
85 527,000 

73.051.000 

58.648.000 

9.314.000 

8.730.000 

10.710.000 

5.677.000 

10.182.000 
14,292,000 


“ Tons 

Jill N Lit VI J'KODi ( ll()^ low a was one of the coal- 
[iiodiicing States in whuli the mining of youl 
leeoveied most lajuilh aftei the check sustained 
from the laboi tionbbs at the mines in 1927 Its 
piodiieiiori of (oal for 1028 was 3,083,0.35 shoit 
Ions, that of 1927 had been but 2,049,022 tons 
In xaliie, the piodiiet of 1028 was ,$10 52.5,000, 
Hint of 1927, $9,304,000 Cement pioduction for 
1028 ultuined the quantity, as measuied by 
faeton Hlupmenls ot 0 880,731 barrels, and for 
1927, of 5 001 231 baiiels, in value, $10,734,8.38 
foi 1928 and $9,124,40.5 for 1027 The State held 
Its place as second in pioduction of gypsum in 
1927, pioducing 792,159 short tons, in value 
.$0,713,497, the pioduction of 1920 was 802,010 
tons, in value .$6,588,20.3 Clay products of 1927 
hud a value of $5,158 104, those of 1920, .$4,4.59,- 
724 Stone, sand, and gravel added eonsideiably 
to the total ;ieailv value of the State’s niinoial 
piodiiels wbuli w'us for 1927, $33,420,375, for 
1920 $35,971,787 

FiNANiE State i'X[)endi tines in the vear ended 
.lime 30 1028, as ie|)oi1ed bv the U S Depait- 
iiient of Coiiuneree, wcie for maintenance and 
opeintinii of goveriimentnl depart inenta, $22, .504,- 
088 (of which $790,987 was foi local education) , 
foi interest on debt, $888,502 , foi pcrnianent im- 
pioveiiicnts, $17,2.5,5,799. total, $10,048,389 (of 
which .$1S..322,415 was foi highwavs, ,$3,908,499 
being fui maintenance and $14,41.3,916 for coii- 
stiuctioii}. Revenues were $41,183,371. Of these, 
piopeit} and 8[>eciul taxes lorined 27 8 per cent, 
de])nitiiieiitul eaiiiings and icniuiieratioii foi of- 
iReis' seivici*s, 13 8, license sales, 44 per cent 
(inciiiding gasoline taxation of $4,638,577) The 
State limded debt of .lime .30, 1928, $20,411,000 
uulbtaiuling, was $18,847,990 net of sinking luncls 
On a piupuitv valuation of $1,405,074,319 were 
levied State taxes of $9,610,800. 
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Tranbpobtation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1020, was 
OTAl 27 Accoiding to the annual construction 
summary there were built, in 1020, 2 70 miles of 
first and 2 70 of second track. 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactures published by the 
Department of Commerce in 1920 and relating to 
the operations of 1027, there were in the Stete, 
in 1027, 3061 manufacturing establishments 
These employed 73,692 ” nc’ • ni 'i-rs, whoso wages 
for the yeai totaled '01,.' In in. i. Materials and 
supplies used in manufacture cost $496,039,633. 
IV^nufactured products attained the combined 
value of $769,340,610. 

Education The qualiOcations required of 
teachers in thcl public schools were incieased by 
a statute of 1029, accoiding to State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Samuelson, in the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
A census of handica]iped children was taken, a 
new course of elemental y education, uniform for 
the State, was established, and a commission to 
revise the course of secondary education was es- 
tablished The number of persons of school age 
in the State in 1929 was given as 713,830 There 
were enrolled in the public schools, .')40,8rt2 pupils 
Of these, 388,054 were in elementary, and 139,716 
in liigh-school, grades The expendituies of the 
year for public-school education totaled $55,799,- 
804 Salaries of tcaehers in the public schools, bv 
the month, averaged $200 39 for men and $112 58 
for women 

Charities and Corrections The Board of 
Control of State Institutions starting with 1898, 
exercised the full management of the State in- 
stitutions Its further duties included the inspec- 
tion of county and private institutions to care foi 
the insane, of detention homes and ot oiganiza- 
tions to aid neglected children I’ho 15 State in- 
stitutions of care or custody were Soldiers’ 
Home, Marshalltown, Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
Davenpoit, Juvenile Home, Toledo, Institution 
for Feeble-minded Children, Glenwood, State 
Sanatoiium for Tieatmcnt of Tiibeiculosis, Oak- 
dale, Training School for Boys, Eldora, Tiaining 
School foi Gills, Mitchell ville , Mount Pleasant 
State Hospital (insane). Mount Pleasant, Inde- 
pendence State Hospital (insane). Independence, 
Clai inda State Hospital ( insane ) , Clarinda , Cher- 
okee State Hospital (insane), Cherokee; Hospi- 
tal for Epileptics and School for the Feeble- 
minded, Woodward; State Penitentiary, Fort 
Madison, Men’s Reformatory, Anamosa, Wom- 
en’s Reformatory, Rockwell City 

LEGibiAiioN The Forty-third General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa held its regular ses- 
sion, iidioiiiii 'i!r April 13 Its chief business was 
to remedy the interruption in the highu<i\ hmlii- 
ing plans occasioned by the decision ot the Slate 
Supreme Court declaiing unconstitutional an is- 
sue of $100,000,000 of load bonds that had been 
approved by icfcrendum vote at the gcneial elec- 
tion of November, 1928 The plan followed was to 
proceed by the issue of anticipatory wai rants 
against roadbuilding costs for the time being, 
until a icsolution, passed by the session, to amend 
the State Constitution in such manner as to 
lender the dcsiied bond act valid might have time 
to gain ratification by popular referendum in 
,1931 The passage of the Bergman Secondary 
Road Law greatly modified the power of counties 
to issue their bonds for secondary road improve- 
ment. A bill providing for the sterilization of 


mental defectives and sufferers from certain in- 
heritable diseases and ci eating a State board of 
eugenics was passed 

Political and Other Events. A suit of im- 
portance to the highway programme of the State 
was brought by State Attorney-General Fletcher 
against the constitutionality of the $100,000,000 
issue of load bonds that had been appioved by 
popular referendum in November, 1928. It was 
maintained against the bond proposal that it 
would provide for service of the bonds by road 
funds accruing from indirect collections, wheieas 
the State constitution requiied the imposition of 
a direct tax. The State Supieme Cuuit declared 
111 Maich that the law providing for the bond 
issue was unconstitutional and enjoined the State 
Executive Council fiom sale of the bonds. An 
effort was made at Des Moines in June to effect 
tlie seizuie of noii-alcoholic beei brought into the 
State from Wisconsin and used for the juirpose 
of “spiking,” 1 e , of fortifying with the addition 
of alcohol The municipal court decided that the 
statutes made no piovisioii against the tianspoi- 
tatioii or sale of iion-alcoholic beverages and ic- 
fused to sustain seizures A conflict of students 
and trustees occurred at D’es Moines Univcisit^, 
a Baptist institution, when the tiuslces oailv in 
May dismissed the piesident and the teaching 
force of about 40, for Modernist theological be- 
liefs Students pelted a meeting of the tiustces, 
w'ho rejoined by closing the university A gioup 
ot students then brought suit to compel tlie in- 
stitution to lesunie and oiitiiined on Mav 13 a 
Distnct Couit order to that eflect Old Foit 
Atkinson, built about 1840 loi the piotcctioii of 
the Winiiebagoes against other Indians, was con- 
veyed to the Fedeial Government to lie made a 
national monuineiit 

Officers Govcinoi, John Ifammill, Lieu- 
tenant-Goveinor, Arch W McKailane, Secietaiy 
of State, Ed M Smith, Ticasuiei, K li) John- 
son, Auditoi, J W Long, Attoiiie\ -General, 
John Fletclici , Supeiintendcnt of Public Instim- 
tion, Agnes Samuelson, Secietaiy ot Agnciiltuie, 
Mark G Thoiiibuig 

Jldiciari Supieme Court Justices Truman 
R Stevens, Chailes W Vei million, Fiedeiick F 
Faville, Jjawrence DeGraff, William D Evans, 
E G. Albert, E W Morling 

IOWA, State University of A coeducational 
State institution of higher Icarniiig in Iowa City 
founded in 1847 The enrollment for 1928-29 
was 9685, of whom 5028 were men and 4657 wom- 
en For the autumn of 1929 the enrollment was 
6670, while the summer school registration to- 
taled 4339 There were appioximately 600 
members on the faculty in the autumn of 1929 
The income for 1928-29, including revolving 
funds, was $5,904,234 Gifts to the university 
during the same peiiod n -u'ilm • 1 $910,663 The 
general library contained 3 u1,3on volumes and 
the law library, 50,700 volumes. A new stadium 
costing $500,000 was erected during the year 
President, Walter A Jessup, PhD, LLD 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGBICUL- 
TUBE AND MECHANIC ABTS. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Ames, Iowa, founded in 1868 The 
enrollment for the autumn term of 1929 was 
4188, distributed as follows Agriculture, 826; 
agricultural engineering, 42; engineering, 1350; 
home economics, 1025; industrial science, 372; 
veterinary medicine, 184; and graduate college, 
379 . The registration for tl^e first fialf qf the 
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1929 summer session was 1392 and for the sec* 
ond half, 712. The faculty numbered 483 mem- 
bers. The endowment funds amounted to $696,- 
000, and the income for the year was $3,460,000. 
The library contained 180,000 volumes. Presi- 
dent, Raymond Mollyneaux Hughes 

IRAQ, or Mesopotamia A territory under 
British mandate in Asia. It comprises the region 
on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers between Persia 
and Northern Arabia ; formerly consisting of the 
vilayets of Bagdad, Basra, and Mosul in the 
Turkish Empire, conquered by Biitish and Indian 
troops during the World War and recognized 
afterward as an independent state to be jilaced 
under a mandatory power, in this case, Gieat 
Britain Capital, Bagdad 

Abea and Population 'J’he area is given at 
143,250 square miles, population, according to 
the census of 1920, 2,849,282, distiibuted as fol- 
] » - respective divisions Bagdad, 

1 “■ It. , 785,000, Mosul, 703,378 The 

inhabitants are mamlv Mohammedan and arc 
divided among the two Mohammedan sects as 
follows Shiites, 1,494,015* Sunnites, 1,146,685 
The Jews in 1920 numlicrcd 87,488 and the Chris- 
tiana, 78,792 The chief seaport is Basra on the 
Peraion Gulf 

EniJCAiiON In 1927 there weie 24,170 pupils 
in 249 goveiniucnt primary and elementary 
schools, with 857 teachers, 847 pupils in two 
secondarv schools at Bagdad and Mosul, and 211 
pupils in seven intei mediate schools A1 ill Bait 
Univeisity was opened in 1926 The educational 
budget in 1927-28 amounted to 2,786,053 rupees 
(the exchange rate of the Iracji itipee averaged 
$0 303 in 1928 and 1929). 

Pboduction Vast areas of noli soil require 
iirigation to be placed under cultivation In 1928 
about 1400 pum])s were jnoviding water for ap- 
proximatelv 800,000 aires As the economies of 
such irrigation woiks were closely linked with 
the pioblem of cheap oil, much intciest was at- 
tached to tests for oil being carried on in six 
dilfcrciit stnictuTcs Oil was struck in thice wells 
near Kirkuk Cotton giow’ing is encouraged bv 
the government and by the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association, the ciop for 1928 was 5400 
bales Wheat and barlev are the chief winter 
crops, the date ciop suiplus for export in 1926 
was 79,262 tons, valued at 16,791,887 ru])ees 
Wool exports in 1926 totaled OOril tons valued at 
6,550,214 lupces Other crops arc oats, linseed, 
flax, sheep casings, licorice loot, oranges and 
other citiiis fruits, and melons 

CoMMEurE During the fiscal year ending 
Mar 31, 1929, imports totaled 95,006,000 lupees 
($34,500,000). as conqiaied with 105,557,000 
riippos 111 1927-28, and 98,651,000 in 1926-27 
Exports totaled 55,741,000 rupees (,$20,.300,000) 
in 1928-29, 61,541,000 in 1927-28, and 46,089,000 
in 1926-27 The unfavorable balance of tiade in 
1928-29 w'as 39,265,000 rupees, as compared with 
44,016,000 in the previous yeai The annual large 
adveise balance is largely offset hv such invisible 
items as eash expendituies hv British Foices in 
Iraq, the cash suhsuly given bv the British gov- 
ernment to the Iraq Army, and expenditures by 
foreign business films, pilgrims, and tourists 
Iraq handles most of the tiansit trade to and 
from Persia, the total tiansit tiade in 1927-28 
amounting to 58,811,882 rupees The United Kmg- 
dom, India, and Persia, m the order named, lead 
in both the import and export trades. Cotton 
piece goods, sugar, machineiy, silk piece goods, 


tea, and mineral oils were, respectively, the lead- 
ing import items in 1928-20 Exports, in the order 
of their value, in the same year were dates, 
grams, pulse, and flour, raw wool, hides and 
skins; and cotton piece goods 

Finance A small suiplus has resulted from 
budget operations in recent vears The suiplus 
on Mar 31, 1028, was estimated at 21,081,409 
rupees The 1928-29 budget estimated revenues 
at 57,965,000, and exjienditures at 57,520,720, 
lupees Actual receipts for 1926-27 were 56,700,- 
473 rupees and actual expeditures, 53,671,711 
The British government’s grant-in-aid towaid the 
cost of the Iraq Army was 1,800,000 rupees an- 
nually. 

Communications Railway, steamship, and air- 
plane lines compete for the passenger and freight 
traffic between Bagdad and Basra There arc some 
4800 miles of highways, of which about 2300 
miles are clay-bound shingle roads and about 100 
miles gravel and macadam The descit motor 
route between Iraq and Sviia was used by 3894 
automobiles in 1927, or 802 moie than in 1926 
The total roufi ii ili .igi of the railways on Mar 
31, 1928, was 7.>2 miles 

Govkbnment The organic law passed by the 
constituent assemblv in June, 1924, provided for 
a limited monarehv and a respniihible government 
The legislative body consists of the Senate of 20 
nominated ’’Elder Statesmen” and the Ijower 
House of 88 elected deputies The reigning mon- 
arch, King Feisal, ascended the throne 4ug 23, 
1921, as a result of a jilehiseite in whuh 96 per 
cent of the inhabitants voted in Ins favor Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affans in 1929, Abdul 
Mohsen Es Saaduii (appointed in Jaiman, 
1028) 

IlTSTOBY 

Aniioiincemont that Gieat Britain had officiallv 
leconimended the termination of its mandate over 
Iraq *‘by 1932 at the latest” was made bv the 
League of Nations M.iiidaies Commission on 
November 5 The Bntish note was addressed to 
the League Council and was scheduled for eon- 
sideration hv the Council in .lanuarv, 1930 The 
recninmendatioii was in aceoul with a pioniise 
made by the Labni goveinment in September that 
it w’ould support linq’s application for admis- 
sion to the Tjcague without conditions such as 
those proposed in the uniatihed treaty of 1927 
It was indicated that the British would propose 
a new treaty coveiing their vvithdiawal as the 
mandatory power which w*ould provide for Brit- 
ish control of tlie air base .it B.isia, <in important 
link m the London-Karadii air line, and also 
for some form of supei vision of the Mesopotamian 
oil fields 

The Mandates Cominission aftei a thiec-day 
examination of the Biitish leport on Iraq, ai- 
rived at the iinofllcial eonelnsion that Iraq would 
not lie ready foi nieniliei ship in the League before 
1932 at the eailiest The caution exhibited bv 
the Mandates Commission was attributed to the 
fact that it was the fust ease of its kind to come 
licforc the League, the possible repercussions upon 
the Syrian and Palestine mandates, and the ap- 
parent dosiie of Italy and Germany to secure 
League mandates 

The agitation against British control hv the 
Nationalist section of the Iraqian population was 
at least teiupoiarily ended by this concession. 
Earlier in the jear, the independence movement 
resulted in the resignation of Premier Abdul 
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MoliBcn Eb Saadun (January 21), as irreconcil- 
able diviBionB had arisen in the cabinet over the 
acceptance or i election of the proposed nettlement 
with («rcat Drilain contained in the unratified 
1'reaty of 1027 A new cabinet was announced at 
the end of April, with Taufiq Bo^ Suwaidi as 
Premiei, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Min- 
ister of Religious Foundutioiis 

The new Premier, addressing Parliament on 
Mav 0, promised a speedy settlement of the diffi- 
culties with Orcat Britain, a census, reorganiza- 
tion of the armv, and fuither government encour- 
ngement of both housing and education He 
>\aa unable to secure a working majority, how- 
evei, due to Nationalist opposition and the re- 
sulting cabinet crisis was not resolved until the 
announcement at Bagdad (September 19) that the 
Biitish government would recommend Iraq’s ad- 
mittance to the League Alidul Mohsen Es Saadun 
again accepted the Picmiership of a cabinet which 
included the strongly nationalistic Yashin Pasha 
ITashiini Abdul Mohsen committed suicide (No- 
vember 13), due to criticism of his policies with 
respect to the independence negotiations lie was 
succeeded bv Na/i Bey Suwaidi, former Minister 
of the Interior 

Sir fiilbert Clayton, Biitish High Conimis- 
sionei for Iraq, who had succeeded tSir Heuiy 
Dobbs in March, died sudd< ' ' B. ' ’ c 

September 11 Sir Francis i ^ . 

Biitish Minister t< ^"i’ was appointed 

Ins successor The < i' I • ‘ • League of Na- 

tions on March 9 approved a proposal from the 
British government to establish a judicial sTstem 
111 Iraq winch would place foie g"- and natives 
on the Sfiine legal basis Ibis was followed bj 
distinct impiovement in relations between Iraq 
and Peisia See (Ireat Britain, under H%siory, 

MANDAThH, LkAOIK OF NATIONS 

IRELAND The smaller of the two main Brit- 
ish Isles, with an area of 32,586 square niiles, 
politically divided into Northern and Southern 
Ireland, the former consisting of the parliamen- 
tary counties of Antiini, Armagh, liowui, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the par- 
lianientarv boroughs of Londonderry and Belfast, 
and the Litter of the remaining 26 counties 
Northern Ireland is under a separate Parliament 
and executive by the fiovernraent of Ireland Act 
of 1020 (sec Ireland, Northern) The Southern 
eounties constitute a self-governing dominion, 
known as the Irish Free State, under the Treaty 
of Dec 6, 1921 (See Irish Free State ) The 
total population of the island June 13, 1921, 
was estimated at 4.485,000, as compared with 
4 390,218 at the census of 1911 No census for all 
Ti eland was taken in 1921 Statistics for Ire- 
land as a wliolc are no longer available, hut for 
the two divisions, they will be found under then 
lespcetive titles, Irmand, Northern, and Irish 
Free State 

IRELAND, Northern The northeastern part 
of lieland, eoinpiisiiig si\ of the nine counties 
of Ulster (Anti nil, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londondeny, aud T.vrone), and the two parlia- 
nioiitary boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry 
Capital, Belfast 

Area, I’opuiation, etc The area of Northern 
li eland, exclusive of water, is 3,353,754 statute 
acies (also given as 5238 square miles) Accoul- 
ing to the census taken in 1926, the population 
was 1,250,561, as conipaied with 1,250,531 in 
1911, the date of the picvious census The esti- 
mated population, as of June 30, 1928, was 1,248,- 


000. The movement of population in 1927 was* 
Births, 26,676; deaths, 18,216, marriages, 7176. 
The population of Belfast was 415,007 in 1926. 
For the academic year 1927-28, there weie 1948 
public elementary schools with 201,688 pupils on 
loll, 71 secondary schools with 9913 pupils, 
56 technical schools and 83 other centres with 
about 24,000 pupils, for higher education. Queen’s 
University at Belfast, with 111 piofessois aud 
lecturers and 1236 students in 1928 

Production, ftc Northern Ii eland is distinctly 
an agricultural section The pin suit of this oc- 
cupation eraploj-s as many people as all otlieis 
combined The principal pioduets aie potatoes, 
cattle, bacon and hams, butter and eggs, tlie 
exportable suiplus being shipped to Urcat 
Britain The yield of the chief crops in 1927 was 
Oats, 275,758 tons, potatoes, 1,057,010, turnips, 
709,213, flax, 4088, hay, 915,236 Livestock in 
1928 included 737,866 cattle, 624,503 sheep, 229.- 
125 swine, 51,443 goats, 92,889 horses, and 8725 
mules and asses Tlie two piincipal industrial 
enterprises arc linen ii riiiiif.ii liii iie.' and alup- 
building, both centred at Beitast Dther impoi- 
tant manufaetures are ropes and twines, tobacco, 
soaps, acratisl waters, biscuits, spirits, hosiery, 
and underwear No sepaiate hgures for commeiee 
of Northern Ti eland are available, us they aie 
iiichided in tlie geneial figuies foi the United 
Kingdom Fiorn an industrial and commercial 
standpoint, 1929 w'as the leanest of a long suc- 
eession of lean vears The continued dejircssioii 
in the linen industry, a six months’ strike in the 
Belfast shipyards, and the decision of the White 
8tar Line to postpone eonstruetion ot a jiro- 
jiosed 60,060-ton liner were iiiijioitant factors in 
the business situation 

Finance The levemie leeeived hv the Noi th- 
orn Irish Exchwjuer m the fiscal 3 ear 1927-28 
amounted to £11,024,000, while expenditmes were 
£10,775,000 The budget for 1928-29 balanced at 
£10,842,000 

tloHMitMCATiOAS 111 addition to 765 iniles of 
railwaj, the eouiiliy is scived by vuiioiis inland 
waterways, siippl emeu ted by 180* miles of canals 
Theie vveie 12,971 miles ot highway 111 1928 

(lOVFRNMfcNT NoithiTU lielaiid's local Pailia- 
ment has lestneled iiinsrliclion , the country 
forms an integral pait of Uicat Biitaiii and is 
lepiesenied in the House ot Commons by 13 mem 
bers The distnct is siibjeit to tlio same taxation 
us that of Oreat Britain The Guv ei nor in 1920 
was the Duke of Abeieoin The niimstiy was as 
follows Pi line Ministei, Viscount Craigavou, 
Finance, H M Pollock, Home Affaiis, 811 R 
Dawson Bates , Lalior, J M Andrew's, Education, 
Viscount Charlemont, Agncultuie, E M Aieh- 
dale. Commerce, ,1 M Baihoui 

History Nationalism was tlie jiiiiiiary issue 
in the general election held May 22 111 which the 
Nationalist paity undei Joseph Delvin caiii- 
paigiied for a muted Ireland The Unionist (eon- 
servative) party, stood foi a continuation of the 
British eonuection The Unionists inci eased their 
majority in the Noitliern Ireland Pai lianient, 
winning 38 seats, as against 33 111 the previous 
Parliament I'lie Nationalists elected all eleven 
candidates they put into the field, while the Labor 
and Liberal parties lost ground In February, 
Eamoun de Valera was senteiieed to a month in 
jail by a Noithciu Ireland eouit for entering 
Ulster in defiance of an exclusion older issued by 
the government He refused a pardon offered him 
provided he promise not to repeat the offense. 
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IRISH FREE STATE. A self-governing do- 
minion of the British Empire, constituted under 
the Iiish Free State Government Act of Dec. 6, 
1922, which embodied the terms of the Treaty of 
Dec G, 1021 Capital, Dublin 
Akla and PoPUi.ATiON. The Irish Free State 
comprises about iive-sixths of the total area of 
all Ireland According to the censuH of 1026, the 
total area was 17,010,15.'i statute acres, or 2G,U01 
square miles The poimlation, aceoiding to this 
same census, was 2,071,022, as compared with 
3.130,688 in 1011, estimated in 1027, 2,957,000 
I’he loss 111 population is almost entiiely due to 
emigiation caused by unsatisfaetoi y economic 
conditions in the dominion The movement of 
])opulatioii in 1027 was Births, 60,054, deaths, 
43,077, mariiages, 13,418, • .* .* 1004, 

emigiants, 27,148 (24,601 in l!j2n; Duulni had 
.1 population (within its registration area) m 
1911 of 397,057 At tlie ceiisus of 1020. the popu- 
lation was 410,156 Other leading cities with their 
])opiilaiiouh in 1926, weie Cork, 78,400, Jjinier- 
ick, 39,448, and Waterford, 26,647 

At the time of the census of 1011, there weie 
2,812,509 Koniaii Catholics and 327,170 Protes- 
tants in vhat later became the Irish Fiec State 
By the census of 1026, tlie Protestant iiopulation 
had decreased to about 106,000, a decline of 32 5 

pel cent inii nf the Protestant ^lOpu- 

latum was ,iim !>•. u ,i'iil\ to opjiosition to the 
(umpulsoiv study of the liish language 

Eiit c VTioN Free cleineiitar\ education is pro- 
vided 111 the national schools, which arc under 
local nianageis subject to the Depaitineiit of Edu- 
cation The use of the Jiish language as a medium 
ol ijistniction has largely inci eased In 1927-28 
theie weiu 516,660 pujuls in the national ele- 
mental v hchools, 2r),.')73 in secondary schools, 
and 3150 students lu <iilh‘giN and u n i vers i ties 
pRoiirc noN In 1027 tlieie were 3,686,000 acres, 
or 22 pel cent of the total laud aiea ot the Free 
State, under eiops, 8,460,000 acies of giass and 
gia/iiig mountain laud, and 7800 aeics undei 
(M chill ds and sliiulis An increase of 2 per cemt in 
the cultivated aiea in 1028 was oflaet by ex- 
ecbsively luiny wctithei, w'liuli i educed the yield 
oi all liniioitunt eiops except turnips and sugar 
beets The urea and production of the pimcipal 
cioiis in 1927 and 1928 aic shown in the ac- 
compunjiiig table The sniallei crops of wheat 
and ])otiitoeB in 1028 were partly due to the con- 
tinued decrease in acreage Livestock in the 
counlrv on June 1, 1028, iiieluded 4,125,000 cuttle, 

1.183.000 swine, 3,264,000 sheep, 434,000 hoises, 

106.000 asses, and 10,000 mules Hogs slaughtcied 
in 1028 numbered 878,000, and the pioductioii of 
emed poik amounted to 133,291,000 pounds Ex- 
ports of livestock iiicieased 16 pel cent during 
Die }ear In 1028 the iisli catch totaled 46,- 
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^Tliousands of units — ^bushels, except as indicated 
■* Unit, long ton * Unit, pound 


641,00 pounds, valued at $1,644,000, us compared 
with 60,566,000 pounds, valued at $1,650,000 in 
Die previous year 

The total net output of Irish mines and fac- 
tories in 1026, accoidiiig to the census of that 
year, was £24,190,000 ($118,000,000), aftei sub- 
tracting the cost of niateiiuls, fuel and power 
from the gross value of the products Halurics and 
wages totaling £13,200,000 ($64,200,000) weie 
paid to 107,300 workers Butter, cheese, maiga- 
rine, milled grain, and liquors weie the leading 
manufactured pioducts, the output of each total- 
ing about £7,000,000 Othci manufactured ])rod- 
ucts were cured bacon, tobacco, hi cad, confection- 
ery, and biscuits All r iiniifneDi' in:' industries 
increased their output in 1V»2», except breweiies 
and distilleries, the production of malt liquois 
falling fioiii 2,130,000 barrels in 1027 to 1,056,000 
barrels in 1028, and of whisky, from 883,000 gal- 
lons in 1027 to 560,000 gallons iii 1928. 

The industrial situation impioved during 1928 
and remained satisiaetory in 1020 Distribution 
of clectiie curicnt fioni the newly c*ompleted 
Shannon powei plant to Dublin and other com- 
munities began in the autumn of the latter yeai 
and pioviHiuii for the supply of euirent to the 
whole of the Ficc State during the winter was 
planned Thousands of houses were wiicd on the 
iiii e-purchasc system, Die electiicity used for 
lighting and domestic pui poses being charged foi 
at a lixed amount, dependent on the jiooi law 
valuation of the house The cost of the 8hanon 
project fioiii its inception to Mar 31, 1020, was 
placed at £4,350,000 The number ot iiisuied 
wurkeis at the heginniiig of 1020 totaled 280,005 
and the number uf insuied w'oikcts unemployed iii 
the piceeding Novembui was 27,724 

CoMMEBOL luipoits III 1028 Were valued at 
$201,270,000, as compaied with $205,665,000 in 
1027, or a decrease of 1 Vi pei cent, while domestic 
ex})ortR totaled $221,868,000, as compaied with 
$214,701,000 111 the pievious yeai, an increase of 
3 per cent The uufuvuiable meichuiulisc balance 
of $70,402,000 in 1028 was $11,500,000 lowci 
than in the picvious ^eai Imports of iiiotui 
cars and oil prinlucts in both 1028 and 1020 
showed considerable met eases, iclleeting the us- 
ing piospeiity ot the countiv The exports m 
1028 were chiefly live animals and animal piod- 
ucts, while the piiiuupul impoit meliidcd tood- 
stuffs, tobacco, Icathei products, hoises, cotton 
piece goods, coal, oil products, non and steel 
manuiactui es, and motoi eais and paits Gieat 
Britain and Noitherii Ireland furnished 68 and 
10 per cent, icspcctiveh, of the imports and 
purchased 85 and 11 jiei <ent, icspeetively, of 
the total evpoits Ex]>oits to the United States, 
always lelntivelv unimportant, declined by 28 
])ci cent Foicigii trade conditions in 1020 enn- 
tinued favoiablc and the uniavniable trade bal- 
ance was further i educed, according to pioliiii- 
inary estimates 

FiNANCfc Actual leveuues of the Free State 
Government during the liseiil >enr ending Mai 
31, 1920, totaled £24,221,000 and actual cxpendi- 
tuies, 125,305,000 'llie budget for 1028-29 showed 
a slight iiK'ieuse, due lo appi opi latioiis fui a 
heaviei debt sciviie to meet capital expeuditmes 
of the pieceding live veais Inei eased duties weie 
imposed on sugai, riibhei lues, comnieicial velu- 
cles, and the latcs ot the excise- and income-tax 
schedules revised to swell collections Beceipts fur 
the year w'eie slightly above the estimates, while 
expenditures were lower tliau in 1027-28. The 
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ohief items of levenue were Tlie ineome and 
pioperty tax, £4,307,000, customs, £7,150,000; 
excise, £6,704.000, stamp, estate, and other taxes, 
£2,020,000 Expenditures were apportioned as 
follows Debt service, £1,504,000, war pensions, 
£1,934,000; old-age pensions, £2,078,000; educa- 
tion, science, ait, etc, £4,505,000, post office 
(gloss), £2,2.32,000, local grants, £742,000, 
j)inpeit}'-loss compensation, £438,000; all other, 
£11,400,000 The 1929-30 budget estimated ex- 
penditures at £25,441,000 and receipts at £23,- 

904.000 

The public debt as of Mar 31, 1928, amounted 
to £19,400.000 ($04,731,000), excluding the lia- 
bility of about £5,000,000 assumed under the 
treaty concluded with Oi eat Britain in December, 
192.’), and the conti ibution to the deficit under 
the British land acts of about £2,500,000 Cur- 
rency in ciiculatioi) in December, 1928, amounted 
to £12,33,),000 and the reserves deposited in the 
Bank of England to £0,688,000, as compared with 
a curiency circulation of £15,045,000 and reserves 
of £9,229,000 in December, 1927 New bank notes 
in £1, £5, and £10 denominations were issued by 
the Free State Guirency Commission on May 0, 
1929, 111 accordance with the provisions of the 
Cuirency Act of 1927 

Communications The railways, for the moat 
part eonti oiled by private companies, had a total 
of 3028 miles of line in 1928 and during that 
year carried 22,633,000 passengers and 4,011,000 
long tons of freight, the total gross receipts 
amounting to £5,778,000 Gross receipts in 1927 
totaled £6,005,000, and in 1920, £7,379,000 The 
declining leveiiiics weie due to inci easing motor 
transportations services, which practicallv 
doubled in 1928 A total of 13,500 vessels of 

9.408.000 net registeied tons enteicd Irish Fiec 
State ports iii 1928, and 13,403 vessels ot 9,447,- 
000 net registeied tons cleared. Telegraph and 
telephone systems were government owned In 
1927 there were 6877 miles of telegraph hue and 
74,981 miles ot telephone wire 

Government The Irish Free State has a writ- 
ten constitution which provides that her status 
shall be similar to that of the Dominion of 
Canada It has a coequal status with the other 
dominioiiM of the United Kingdom, has complete 
control of its economic life, with a customs- 
boundary right against all nations, including 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland The Gov- 
ernor-General in 1929 was .lames MacNcill, ap- 
pointed Dec 6, 1927 The Executive Council as 
organized in October, 1927, was as follows Presi- 
dent, William T Cosgiave, Vice President, Fi- 
nance, Posts and Telegiaphs, Ernest Blythe, 
Defense, Desmond Fitrgeiald, Industry and Com- 
merce and External Affairs, Patrick MMiilImaii 
Education, J. Marcus O’Sullivan, Agriculture, 
Patrick Hogan, Local Government and Public 
Health, Richard Mulcahy, Lands and Fisheries, 
Finiun Lynch 

Histoby 

The Free State experienced another compara- 
tively peaceful year iii 1029, the political strug- 
gle between the Government and Eamonn de 
Valera’s Republican organization, Fianna Fail, 
continuing fur the most part on a constitutional 
basis There was a temporary revival of political 
terrorism early in the year, however, jury mem- 
bers were threatened, injur^, and murdered, and 
it was found necessary to assign armed guards 
to protect members of the government, which put 


into effect drastic public-safety measures and ap- 
pealed for popular support, but barely carried a 
by-election m North Dublin fought on this issue 
Outside the political sphere, the year was marked 
by the virtual completion of the Shannon River 
power project (see above) and by steady eco- 
nomic and industrial jirogress. 

Amicable relations with Great Britain were 
furthered during the year by the friendly attitude 
of the Labor government. An interesting consti- 
tutional question was repoitcd to Imve been 
raised by the Iiish government in connection with 
the composition of the Council of State formed to 
act for King Geoige during his illness The 
Flee State was said to hold that if the council 
was to include members not belonging to the 
royal family, the dominions should have been 
consulted as to its composition and represented 
upon it In this connection, it was recalled that 
when Professor Timothy Smiddy was lecalled as 
the Free State Minister in 'Wa-hiiigloii the 
papeis were signed only by Queen Mary, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Yoik. 

Abolition of the jurisdiction exercised by the 
.Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Free State undei ilie terms of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty was also demanded during the year by a 
section of Irish opinion headed by Ernest Blvthe, 
Minister of Finance, and Patrick McGilligan, 
Minister for Extcinal Affairs The authority 
possessed by the Privy Council, it was felt, w^us 
inconsistent with Free State autonomv and would 
militate against the Free State m financial and 
other disputes with Great Britain and in its 
relations with Noithern Ireland An important 
dispute with Northern Ireland arose over the 
control of fishery lights in Lough Foyle, which 
Free State authoiitics were evidently unwilling 
to submit to the decision of the Privy Council 
The action of the Free State Goveinnieiit in sign- 
ing unconditionally in September the optional 
clause of the Woild Court statute, pledging itself 
to accept the comjiulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in international disputes, was lepoited to 
be chiefly inspiied by the hope that such a move 
would aid in abolishing the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council 

Foreign Minister M»'i .■im brought up the 
question at a special conference of dominion dele- 
gates held 111 London in Deccnibei Theic, the 
British delegation under Lord Passlield, Secre- 
tary for Dominion Affairs and the Colonics, took 
the line that they were fully prepared to amend 
or modify any existing statutes that could be 
held to conflict with the doctrine of cncquality of 
the various nations forming the British Com- 
monwealth, as set foith at the iiiijierial confer- 
ence of 1926 There w'as ciiticism in the House 
of liords on December 3 of Mr Blythe’s asser- 
tion that the Free State was determined to abol- 
ish the right of appeal fiom the Free State 
Supreme Court to the Privy Council Lord Pass- 
fleld assured the Ijords that the whole question 
would be aired at the imperial conference in 1930 
and that, if all the dominions concurred, the right 
of appeal could be ended 

Another possible souice of dispute with Great 
Britain arose thiough the Fianna Fail proposal 
that the government lepudiate annuities on Irish 
Land Stock held in Great Britain President Cos- 
grave and his cabinet termed the pioposal an 
attempt at ’’national embezzlement” and this 
stand was supported by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The issue was fought out in a by-election 
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m Ti lii I!" dunng the summer m which 

the I I .III I'andidate was decisively defeated 

by Gencial Maceion, the government standard 
bearei 

The government’s censorship bill, passed by 
the DairEireann during the last week of July, 
aroused widespread interest and considerable 
criticism It provided that all books, newspapers, 
and periodicals enteiing or published in the 
Free State shall be censored by a board of five 
members appointed by the Ministei of Justice 
J’liblicutioiis advocating birth contiol uic specif* 
ically prohibited and all otheis aie liable to sup- 
pi essiun if found to lie “indecent, obscene, or 
likely to coirupt oi depia\e” The light of de- 
tense ih given authois, editois, and publislicrs 

Other events of the year included the lati- 
ficatioii of the Kellogg Briand Peace Pact by the 
Dail on Fcbiuar\ 22, with the Fiaiina Fail paity 
voting in opposition, the exchange of diplomatic 
leprehentatnes between the Free State and Vati- 
can Chtv, and a dedaration bv Piesident Cos- 
grave dining a debate on iineinplovnieiit (No- 
>em1)ei 14) that, for the first time in man\ ^eals, 
emigration from the Irish Free State was rapidly 
declining On Jaiiun 9, Michael MaeWhite uas 
named Mini«.tei to the Ibiited States See (iUFat 
Hki'iain, under J/w/oit/, liticr.AND, Noktiifrn, 
Worn n (V)i iiT 

Pim KKiR vi’iiY An int-n-t.i.g volume was 
Denis (Iwyiiii, The lush I m ( New York 

192K) 

IRISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

See Piiiixiiocn, Modfrn 

IRON AND STEEL. The iron oie mined in 
the Ibiited St.ifos in 1929, cNclusive of oie that 
coiitaiiiod jiei <*eiit oi more of manganese in the 
natural state, was estimated bv the I' S Buieaii 
of Mines, at Tit 2H3,00() gioss tons, an increase of 
18 jiei cent, as coni]>arod with that niiiuvl in 1928 
'J’he ore &hip])ed fiom the mines in 1929 was 
estiiiiated at 75, .989,000 gross tons, \ allied 
at 9})] 97,007.000, an iiiciease of 19 pei emit in 
qiiuntiti and of 20 [ler cent in total value, as 
compaied with the figures for 1928 The average 
value of the oie per gioss ton at the mines in 
1929 was estimated at .$2 01, in 1928 it was 
.$2 40 The stocks of non ore at the iiiiiies, mainlv 
in Michigan and Minnesota, appaientlv decreased 
fiom 9,190,001 gro^s tons in 1928 to 7,102,000 
tons in 1929, or 23 jici cent The Buieaii of Mines 
estimates were based on pieliminary figiiies fur- 
nished by produceib who in 1928 iniiicil about 
99 pel cent of the total iron oie They show the 
totals foi the juiiicipal non-oie pioducing States, 
and, bv grouping together ceitani States, the 
totals for the Lake iSii|)ciior distiict and for 
gioups of Southeastern, Noitheasteiii, and West- 
ein States 

About 80 pel cent of the nun uic shipped in 
1929 came fiom the Lake Supciior district, in 
which appioximately 03,050,000 gross tons wcie 
iiiined and ().'),129,000 ions weic shipped, inci cases 
ot 20 and 21 pei cent, i especti vely , as compared 
with the quantities mined and shipped hi 1028 
Ilie ore shijiped in 1929 was valued at the mines 
at $174,717,000, an iiiciease of 29 pel cent These 
totals include the ore from mines in suuthciii 
Wisconsin and ore shipped by rail, as well as by 
walci, tinin all mines, but exclude manganifcious 
oies aiiioniitiiig to appi oxiuiately 1,048,000 gross 
tons 111 1929 and 1,077,70.9 tuns m 1028 that con- 
tained 5 pci cent or moie of manganese in the 
natuial state. The oie is chiefly hematite. The 


stocks of lion oie iii this distiici apparently de- 
ci eased from 7,920,190 gross tons in 1028 to 
6,101,000 tons in 1920, or 23 per cent. The stocks 
at the end of 1029 were about 3,000,000 tons less 
than the average lor the preceding five yea is The 
shipments of non oie by water from' the Tiake 
Superior district in 1929 (including manganif- 
eiouB lion ores), aceurding to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Assoiiation, amounted to 0.9,204,600 
gloss tons, an itieiease of 21 per cent, as eompuied 
with these shipments, in 1928 The avciage value 
of the oie at the mines iii the Lake Siipeiioi dis- 
tiict ill 1929 was $2 08 a ton, in 1928 it was 
$2.91 

The Southeastern States, which constitute the 
second largest iioii-oie piodiiuiig aiea, includ- 
ing the Biiniingham and ChnTtaiiooga distiiets, 
mined a]>pio\iiiiateh 0,794,000 gioss tons of non 
oie 111 1929. an inercase ot 2 ])ei cent, as cuiiipared 
with 1928 The shipments ot non oie fiom ninies 
in these Stales in 1929 amounted to 0,97.9,000 
gloss tons, valued at $13,790,000, incieases of 8 
and 10 pet cent, lespeetivelv, in quantity and 
value, as eompaied with 1928 The ore is iiiaiiily 
liemaiite, brown oie and magnetite eumc next in 
order The aveiage value of the oie pioduced in 
these States in 1!129 pei gioss ton was $1 98, in 
1928 it was $1 94 The stocks of iron oie at the 
mines in tins group of States, niamlv in the Bir- 
minghaiii district, dec leased fiom 1,019,607 gioss 
tons ill 1928 to 8.99,000 gioss Ions m 1929 These 
stocks are about 300,000 ions less than the avei- 
age foi the pieecxling five vc.iis 

The Northeastern States, wliuh include the 
Adirondack distii(>t. New \ork and the Cornwall 
district, Fennsvlvania, in 1929 mined 2,235,000 
gioss tons of non oie and shipped 2,290,000 tuns, 
valued at .$(>,897,000, iiiei eases of 12 per cent in 
quantity mined, 7 per cent in quantity shipped, 
and 3 \m cent in value ut bhipments, compared 
with 1928 The stucks ol non oic in this group of 
States deei eased fiom 232,030 gioss tons in 1928 
to 150,000 tons in 1929 These blocks are coii- 
sideiably less than usually carried over at these 
mines, being about 229,000 tons below the aver- 
age foi the picceding live ycais The average 
value of the ore in these States lu 1929 per gross 
ton w'as $3 01 , in 1928 it was .$3.13 Most ot this 
ore lb magnetite 

The Western States that ordinarily produce 
noil Ole named in the ordei of their importance 
aie Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Washington Occasionally, California, 
Idaho, and Nevada contiibiite small quantities 
All the ore fiuin Wyoming and Colorado and most 
of that from Utah and New Mexico are used for 
the maiiiilactiiie of pig iron Much of the re- 
maindei is used as a llux iii smelting cupper and 
the precious metals It was estimated that the 
Western States mined and shipped in 1929 ap- 
proximately 1,19.9,000 giobs tons of iron ore, 
valued at $1,003,000, an iiiciease of 14 per cent 
in the quantities mined and shipped and of 3 per 
cent in value of shipments, as compared with 
1028. The ore oompribes hematite, magnetite, and 
brow'll ore 

Imports and Exports of Iron Obr The im- 
ports of iron uie icpoited foi the 11 montlis 
ended Nov 30, 1929, amounted to 2,853,279 gross 
tons, valued ut $7,309,823, or $2.58 a ton The 
impoits for the year 1028 were 2,452,640 gioss 
tons, valued at $5,428,010, or $2 21 a ton. The 
reported exports of iron ore for the 11 months 
ended Nov 30, 1929, amounted to 1,302,019 gross 
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chief items of levenue weie: The income and 
pioperty tax, £4,307,000; customs, £7,159,000; 
excise, £0,704,000, stamp, estate, and other taxes, 
£2,020,000 Expenditures wore apportioned as 
follows Debt service, £1,504,000, war pensions, 
£1,034,000, old-age pensions, £2,078,000; educa- 
tion, science, ait, etc, £4,505,000; post office 
(gross), £2,2.32,000, local grants, £742,000, 
])i opei tv-loss coni]>ensation, £438,000; all other, 
£11,400,000 The 1929-.30 budget estimated ex- 
penditures at £25,441,000 and receipts at £23,- 

904.000 

The public debt as of Mar 31, 1928, amounted 
to £19,406,000 ($94,731,000), excluding the lia- 
bility of about £5,000,000 assumed under the 
treaty conclnded with (iieat Britain in December, 
1925, and the contiibution to the deficit under 
the British land acts of about £2, .500,000, Cur- 
leney in eiiculatioii in December, 1928, amounted 
to £12,335,000 and the icserves deposited in the 
Bank of England to £0,688,000, as compared with 
a currency ciiculation of £15,045,000 and reserves 
of £9,229,000 in December, 1027 New bank notes 
in £1, £5, and £10 denominations were issued by 
the Erec State Cuirency Commission on May 6, 
1929, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Cuirency Act of 1927 

COMMUNIOATIONS Tlic railways, for the most 
part conti oiled by prnate companies, had a total 
of 3028 miles of line in 1028 and during that 
year carried 22,633,000 passengers and 4,011,000 
long tons of freight, the total gross receipts 
amounting to £5,778,000 Gross receipts in 1927 
totaled £6,005,000, and in 1920, £7,379,000 The 
declining levenucs were due to inci easing motor 
transportations services, which practically 
doubled in 1928 A total of 13,500 vessels of 

9.408.000 net registiTod tons enteied lush Fiee 
State poits in 1928, and 13,403 vessels of 9,447,- 
000 net registeied tons cleared Telegraph and 
telephone systems weie government owned In 
1927 there weie 6877 miles of telegraph line and 
74,981 miles ot telephone wiie 

Government The Irish Free State has a writ- 
ten constitution which provides that her status 
shall be similar to that of the Dominion of 
Canada Tt has a coequal status with the other 
dominions of the United Kingdom, has complete 
control of its economic life, with a customs- 
boundarv right against all nations, including 
Great Biitain and Northern Ireland The Gov- 
ernor-General in 1929 was .Tames MacNeill, ap- 
pointed Dee 0, 1927 The Executive Council as 
organized in October, 1927, was as follows Presi- 
dent, William T Cosgiave, Vice President, Fi- 
nance, Posts and Tclegiaphs, Ernest Blythe; 
Defense, Desmond Fitzgerald , Industry and Com- 
merce and External Affairs, Patiick McGilligan, 
Education, J Marcus O’Sullivan, Agriculture, 
Patrick Hogan, Local Government and Public 
Health, Richard Mulcahy; Lands and Fisheries, 
Finian Lynch 

History 

The Free State experienced another compara- 
tively peaceful year in 1929, the political strug- 
gle between the Government and Eamonn de 
Valera’s Republican organization, Fianna Fail, 
continuing fur the most part on a constitutional 
basis There was a tempoiary revival of political 
terrorism early in the year, however ; jury mem- 
bers were threatened, injured, and murdered, and 
it was found necessary to assign armed guards 
to protect nieniliers of the government, which put 


into effect drastic public-safety measures and ap- 
pealed for popular support, but barely carried a 
by-election in North Dublin fought on this issue 
d^tside the political sphere, the year was marked 
by the virtual completion of the Shannon River 
power project (see above) and by steady eco- 
nomic and industrial progress. 

Amicable relations with Great Britain were 
furthered during the year by the friendly attitude 
of the Labor government. An interesting consti- 
tutional question was rcpoitcd to have been 
raised by the Irish government in connection with 
the composition of the Council of State formed to 
act for King George during his illness The 
Flee State was said to hold that if the council 
was to include incmbeis not belonging to the 
royal family, the dominions should have been 
consulted as to its composition and represented 
upon it. In this connection, it was recalled that 
when Professor Timothy Smiddv was lecalled as 
the Free State Minister in Washington, the 
papeiB were signed onlv by C^ecn Mary, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Diike of Yoik 

Abolition of the jurisdiction exercised by the 
.Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Free State undei the terms of* the Anglo-Iiish 
Treaty was also demanded during the year by a 
section of li ish opinion headed by Ernest Blythe, 
Minister of Finance, and Patrick McGilligan, 
Minister for External Affairs The authoiity 
possessed by the Privy Council, it was felt, was 
inconsistent w'lth Free State autonomv and would 
militate against the Free State iii financial and 
other disputes with Great Biitain and in its 
relations with Noitheru Ireland An important 
dispute with Northern Ireland arose over the 
control of fishery lights in Lough Foyle, which 
Free State authorities were evidently unwilling 
to submit to the decision of the Privy Council 
The action of the Free State Government in sign- 
ing unconditionally in September the optional 
clause of the World Court statute, ])lcdging itself 
to accept the coinpulsoiy jurisdiction of the 
Court in international disputes, was repoited to 
be chiefly inspired by the hope that such a move 
would aid in abolishing the jurisdiction of tlie 
Privy Council. 

Foreign Minister McGilligan brought up the 
question at a special conference of dominion dele- 
gates held in London in Decembei There, the 
British delegation under Lord J^assfield, Secre- 
tary for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies, took 
the line that they were fully prepared to amend 
or modify anv existing statutes that could be 
held to conflict with the doctrine of coequality of 
the various nations forming the British Com- 
monwealth, as set forth at the inipeiial confer- 
ence of 1926 There was criticism in the House 
of Lords on December .3 of Mr Blythe’s asser- 
tion that the Fiee State was determined to abol- 
ish the light of appeal from the Free State 
Supreme Court to the Privy Council. Lord Pass- 
field assured the Lords that the whole question 
would lie aired at the imperial conference in 1930 
and that, if all the dominions concurred, the right 
of appeal could be ended 

Another possible source of dispute with Great 
Britain arose through the Fianna Fail proposal 
that the government i epudiate annuities on Irish 
Land Stock held in Great Britain. President Cos- 
grave and Ins cabinet termed the pioposal an 
attempt at “national embe/zlement” and this 
stand was supported by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The issue was fought out in a by-election 
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in Leitrim'Sli{|;o dui mg the Hummer in which 
the Fianna Fail candidate was decisively defeated 
by Geneial Maceion, the government standard 
bearer 

The government’s censorship bill, passed by 
the Dail ‘Eireann during the last week of July, 
aroused widespread interest and considerable 
criticism It provided that all books, newspapers, 
and periodicals entering or published in the 
Free Htate shall be censored by a board of five 
members appointed by the Ministei of Justice 
i*ublu. . ' ■ biith coiitiol aie specif- 
ically j . others uie liable to sup- 

])iessiuii it found to be “indecent, obscene, or 
likely to coi nipt oi depi ave “ ’I’lie right of de- 
tense is given authors, editois, and publisheis. 

Othei e\ents of the year included the rati- 
fication of the Kellogg Biiaiid Peace Pact bv the 
Dail on Febiuar^ 22, with the Fianna Fail paitv 
voting in opposition, the exchange of diplomatic 
ie])reseniatnes between the Free Stale and Vati- 
can Citv, and a declaiation b\ I'lesident Cos 
gra\e dining a debate on iinemplovnicni (No- 
\enil)ui 14) that, for the first time in m.ln,^ ^eals, 
emigration from the Irish Free State was rapidly 
declining On .lanur'v 0, Michael MacWliite was 
named Minister to the United States See (Jreat 
H iiiTAiN, under IJistory, Ikei.anji, Nortiiehn, 
WfiBi n Uor iiT 

PiruKxni vcHY An iu<cic-(ing volume was 
Denis Owvnn, The InUi I in ( New York 

IBISH LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUBE 

See PniLoi(KJ\, Modiikn 

IBON AND STEEL. The non oie mined in 
the United States in 1029, exclusive of oie that 
contained fi pci cent oi more of manganese in the 
natuial state, >uis estimated by the U S Bureau 
of Mines, at 7ik2K;i,000 gioss tons, an increase of 
IK pel edit, us lompaicd with that miiieil in 102K 
The oie shipped fioiii the mines in 1920 was 
cstiinated at 7"», 5X9,000 gross tons, valued 
at 197,007 000, an iiiciease of 19 pci cent in 
ijuaiititi and of 20 ]iei cent in total value, as 
compaied with the figures f<ir 1928 The aveiage 
\alue ot the oie jier gioss ton at the niiiies in 
1929 was estimated at $2 01, in 1928 it was 
$2 40 The stocks of non oie at the mines, mainly 
in Michigan and Minnesota, appaienth decreased 
from 9,190,0(»1 gloss tons in 1928 to 7,102,000 
tons 111 1929, or 23 jiei cent The Biiieau of Mines 
estimates were bused on pieliminar;i ligures fur- 
iiislicd by ]noduceis who in 1928 iniiied about 
99 pel I'ent of the total non oie 1’liey show the 
totals foi the piincijial iroii-ore pioducing States, 
and, b\ giouping togelliei (eituiii States, the 
totals for the Lake ^u[leIllll district and foi 
gioups ot Soiitheastei n, Noitheastern, and West- 
eiii States 

About 80 ])ei cent of the non oie shipped in 
1929 (ame from the Lake Siipeiior district, ni 
which nppio\nnatel> 03,059,000 gross tons weic 
mined and 05,129,000 tons wcie shipped, increases 
ot 20 and 21 pei cent, lespectnely, as compared 
with the quantities mined and sliipped in 1928 
'fhe ore shipped in 1929 was valued at the mines 
at $174,717,000, an incieasc of 29 per cent These 
totals include the ore from mines in southein 
Wisconsin and ore shipped by lail, as well as by 
watei, fiom all mines, but exclude manganifei ous 
ores amounting to ajipi oximately 1,048,000 gross 
tons in 1929 and 1,077,705 tons in 1928 that con- 
tained 6 per cent or mote of manganese in the 
natural state The ore is chiefly hematite. The 


stocks oi lion oie in this district apparently de- 
creased from 7,920,199 gross tons in 1928 to 
0,101,000 tons in 1929, or 23 pei cent The stocks 
at the end of 1929 w^erc about 3,000,000 tons less 
than the average foi the preceding live yeais The 
shipments of non ore by water fiom the T^ke 
Siiperioi district in 1929 (including imiiigaiiit- 
eious iron ores), aceoiding to the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, amounted to 05,204,600 
gross tons, ail iiiciease of 21 per cent as eompaied 
w’lth these slnpinents in 1928 The axerage value 
of the ore at the mines in the Lake Supeiioi dis- 
trict ill 1929 was $2 08 a ton, in 1928 it was 
$2 51 

The Roiitheastern States, w’hieii constitute the 
second largest iioii-oic ])indiii]iig aiea, includ- 
ing the Biimingham and (fliatlaiiooga distiiels, 
mined appioximateh 6,794,000 gros** tons of non 
oie in 1920, an nierease of 2 pel cent, as compared 
with 1928 The shipment s oi non uie fiom mines 
in tlicse States in li>29 amounted to 6,975,000 
gioss tons, X allied at $1.3.790,000. inci eases of 8 
and 10 per cent, lespectixelv, in quantity and 
xaliie, as compaiod with 1928 The ore is mainly 
hematite, brown me and magnetite come next iii 
Older The aveiage xaliie of the ore pioduced in 
these States in 1920 pei gioss ton was $1 98, in 
1928 it was $1 04 The stocks of non oie at the 
mines in this gioiiji of Klates, mumlv in the Bir- 
mingham distiiei, dccicased iinm 1,019,607 gioss 
tuns in 1928 to 839,000 gioss tons in 1929 These 
stocks are about 300,000 tons less than the ax'oi - 
age foi the pieteding Jixe xeais 

The Noitheasteiii States, wliiih include the 
Adnondaek distiict. New York, and the Cornwall 
distiict, PciiTisvIvaiim, in lii29 mined 2,235,000 
gloss tons of non oic and shipped 2,290,000 tons, 
X allied at $6,897,000, iiici eases of 12 jier cent in 
quantity mined, 7 per lent in quantity shipped, 
and 3 pei cent ni xulue ol shipments, compared 
with 1928 The stocks ol iron oic in this group of 
States deci eased fiom 232,030 gioss tuns in 1928 
to 150,000 tuns in 1929 These stocks aie coii- 
Hideiably less than usually carried over at these 
mines, ^ing about 229,000 tons below the axcr- 
age foi the pieccdnig iixe yi's-is The average 
xaluc of the ore in these States in 1929 per gross 
ton w'as $3 01 , m 1928 it was $3 13 Most ot this 
oie IS magnetite 

The Western States that ordinarily produce 
non oie named in the ordei of their importance 
aie Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. Occasionally, California, 
Idaho, and Nevada contiibute small quantities 
All the oie fiom Wyoming and Colorado and most 
of that from I tali and Kew Mexico are used for 
the manuluctiiio of pig iron Much of the re- 
maindci is used as a flux in smelting copper and 
the precious metals It was estimated that the 
Western States niiiiod and shipped in 1929 ap- 
proximately 1,195.000 gioss tons of iron ore, 
valued at $1,003,000, an iiiciease of 14 per cent 
111 the quantities mined and shipped and of 3 per 
cent in value of shipments, as compared with 
1028. The ore comprises hematite, magnetite, and 
brown ore 

iMPOBis AND Exports of Iron Ore The im- 
ports of lion ore rcpoited for the 11 months 
ended Nov 30, 1929, aiiioiintcd to 2,853,279 gioss 
tons, x'alued at $7,309,823, or $2.58 a ton The 
impoits foi the }ear 1928 wore 2,452,640 gioss 
tuns, valued at $5,428,019, or $2 21 a ton. The 
reported exports of iron ore for the 11 months 
ended Nov 30, 1929, amounted to 1,302,019 gioss 
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tons, valued at $4,702,470, oi $3 60 a ton, aa com- Opcn-lieai tli ateel-ingut production in 1021) 
pared with expoits foi the entiie year 1028 of totaled 44,103,466 tons ana Bessemer, 7,087,261, 
1,282,306 tons, valued at $4,707,881, or $3 74 a while upen-heaith production in 1028 was 40, 538,- 
ton 657 tons and Bcsseinor, 6,501,217 See Metal- 

The following table shows the . i * ‘i and luroy 
value ot the iron oie mined and . the United Stateh Pig Iron Prodlction Ameri- 

United States by the principal pioducing States can pig non pioductiun in 1020 i cached a peak 
The figuies loi 1028 aie final, but those for 1020 total of 42,285,760 tuns, or nearly 5 8 per cent 
are subject to revision. higher than the pievious record of 40,361,146 tons 

ESTIMATES OF IRON ORE MINED AND SHIPPED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1929 AND ACTUAL 
OUTPUT IN 1928 

Ort mined Ore shipped 

Dutrict 192d 1929 1928 1929 


Lake Superior 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsn 

Ortus tons 

19,676,984 

37.564,005 

1,284,592 

Oios* tons 

15.560.000 

45.878.000 
1,621,000 

Qrum tons 

14,241,102 

38,129.018 

1.391,371 

Value 

$97,039,644 

91,258,899 

1.700,797 

Gross tons 

16,84 1,000 
46,496,000 
1,790,000 

Value 

$47,679,000 

122,188,000 

4,850,000 

Total 

52,525,581 

6 1,050,000 

53,764,401 

1 14,999,340 

65,129,000 

174,717,000 

Southeastern Stutob 
Alabama 

Georgia 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
Tennebsoo 

Virginia 

6,307,844 

78,052 

94,899 

128,928 

27,902 

6,435,000 

63.000 
164,000 

34.000 

98.000 

6,159,863 

73,052 

94,899 

128.478 

27,970 

11,599 176 
209 877 
177,847 

286,52 4 
83,114 

6,616 000 

69.000 
164,000 

34.000 

98.000 
(“) 

12,646,000 

192.000 

647.000 
94,000 

211.000 
(“) 

Total 

6,632,625 

6,794,000 

6,484,262 

12,556,538 

6,975,000 

13,790,000 

Northeastern Statoh 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

250,332 

712,757 

1,023,870 

278.000 

8.10.000 
1,127,000 

350,616 
767,7 43 
1,019,791 

1,357,877 

2,906,055 

2,411,114 

281 000 
861,000 
1,148,000 

1.170.000 

2.857.000 
2 870,000 

Total 

1,986,959 

2,235,000 

2,132,1.50 

6,675,046 

2,290.000 

6,897,000 

Western States 

1,051,923 

1,195,000 

1,051,923 

1,557,733 

1,195,000 

1,60 1,000 

Grand total 

62,197,088 

73,283,000 

63,432,826 

155,788,657 

75,589,000 

197,007,000 


• Virginia reported ehipmonts of 232 gross tons, valued at $311 


United States Steel Pkodiction All pievi- 
ous records foi steel ingot pioduction in the 
United States were exceeded in 1029 when the 
annual output of all coinpaiiies was eatiniated at 
54,164,348 tons, by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute This cunipaied with tlie pievioiis 
peak of 40,805,185 tons, established in 1028 The 
• capacity ot all mills in the 
■ * • vas estimated at about 64,000,000 

tons, so that the 1020 total was within about 
14,000,000 tons of the plant limit The ap- 
pioximate daily output of all companies in 
1020 was 174,162 tons and the percentage of 
opeiation throughout the full year was 88 81 
The daily output m 1028 was 160,338 tons and 
the percentage of operation, 85 05 The niimlier of 
WOT king davs in 1029 was 311, the same ns in 
1028 The accompanying table gives the monthly 
comparison of ingot pioduction in tons for three 
years 


U S 

STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


1929 

1928 

1927 

January 

4,490,354 

9,990,902 

9.789,874 

February 

4,326,000 

4,043,457 

3,812,046 

March 

.5,058,258 

4,507,217 

4,468,617 

April 

4,938,025 

4,305,382 

4,105,799 

May 

5,273,167 

4,207,212 

4,047,251 

Tune 

4,881,370 

3,743,903 

3,495,609 

•Inly 

4,838,099 

3,805,598 

4,178,610 

9,204,135 

August 

4,927,258 

.1,498,549 

September 

4,510,879 

4,147,893 

3,268,881 

October 

4,511,650 

4,649,968 

3,316,292 

November 

3,513,025 

4,266,835 

3,127,015 

December 

2,896,269 

4,018,208 

3,176,484 


The aveiage daily outputs in tons for three 
years are compared in the accompanying table. 


Ill 1023 The daily average pioduction of pig non 
for the first half "of the >e.ii was 110,.'>64 tons and 
for the entire year 115,851 tons A large use of 
setup iron was indicated by the fact that the out- 

AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT STEEL INGOTS 

1929 1928 1927 

.Tnniiarv 106 300 153 490 145,h'1,T 

February ISO, 25(1 161,738 158, 785 

March 194,548 166,934 167,960 

April 189 824 172 215 158,744 

Maj 195,302 155,82 1 155,663 

Juno 195.255 113,996 134,446 

July 186,080 152,224 128,165 

August 1H2 491 154 769 129 576 

Kpplpmbcr 180,195 165 916 125,726 

October 167,098 172,221 127,550 

Novomber 1 15 116 164,109 120,270 

December 115,851 160,728 122,134 


put of steel ingots was nearly 12,000,000 tons 
larger than the output of jug iron Pig iron prices 
started to climb in the autumn of 1928 and re- 
mained fairly iinifonri during 1029 The Iron Age 
composite price in March, 1020, was $18 20 a 
gross ton, in May $18 71, and in Decemher, after 
irregular reductions, $18 21 As eonipaied with 
1028, the total pig iron pioduction iiici eased by 
12 per cent 

Iron and Steel Exports Exports of non and 
steel from the United States in 1920 totaled 
3.032,3.>2 gross tons, valued at $200,428,054, as 
(ompaied with 2,805,103 tons valued at $170,- 
880,182 in 1028 The average values per ton of 
ex]»orts were $60 10 in 1020 and $62 78 in the 
previous year. The gain of $20,547,872 in the 
value of exports in 1920 represented an increase 
of 1 1 4 per cent. Canada, as usual, was the largest 
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buyer of American non and steel piuducts, tak- 
ing about 41 per cent of the total exports Japan, 
Italy, Mexico, the Philippines, Argentina, Po- 
land, and China ranked next in order 

Imports of non and steel into tlie United States 
in 1029 totaled 739,004 gioss tons, or 43,668 tons 
less than in 1928 

WoBLD Production World produetion of both 
pig iron and steel rose to lecord levels in 1020, the 
steel output for 21 eountries totaling about 
] 17,8.')0,000 gross tons, or 9 pet cent moie than 
in 1928, while the pig iron output of 96,180,000 
tuns was 10 6 per cent Ingliei. As compared with 
the prewai year of 1913, steel piuduction in 1929 
repiesented a 60 pel cent increase and pig iron 
production and 24 per cent increase Conipaia- 
tive figuies for the iron and steel pioduction of the 
icspcctuc countiies in 1929 and in preceding 
ycaiH and also tor steel exports and iiupuits of the 
leading piuducers are given in the < ' 
tables compiled by the Iron Age ^ ^ ^ 

TABLE OP WORLD PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON 
[/n TuMumt of gtoua tong] 


Country 

1013 

1927 

1928 

1929 » 

United Kingdom 

10 

26 

7 29 

G 61 

7 58 

Germany 

1C 

SO 

12 90 

11 62 

13 40 

France 

5 

13 

9 15 

9 82 

10 3U 

Belgium 

1! 

45 

3 09 

3 84 

4 00 

Luxemburg 

2 

51 

2 69 

2 73 

2 83 

Raar 



1 74 

1 91 

2 10 

Rusbia 

4 

40 

2 92 

3 22 

4 09 

J*olnnd 



0 01 

0 07 

0 70 

Norway 



0 08 

U 08 

0 to 

Sweden 

0 

71 

0 41 

0 4.1 

0 48 

Italy 

0 

43 

0 51 

U 50 

0 58 

Austria 

1 


0 4.i 

0 45 

0 4b 

Hungary 

r 2 

34 

0 29 

0 JO 

0 28 

(Veiliohlovakiu 

1 


1 24 

1 54 

1 50 

Hiiuin 

IJniti'd States 

0 

42 

0 60 

0 58 

0 61 

30 

97 

36 57 

38 16 

42 70 

Oanada 

1 

01 

0 77 

1 08 

1 09 

Aubtralia 

0 

04 

0 55 

0 41 

U 42 

India 

0 

20 

1 15 

1 05 

1 11 

■la]iaii 

u 

24 

3 26 

1 50 

1 47 

China 



0 40 

0 40 

0 67 * 

Total 

77 

72 

85 27 

80 96 

96 48 


‘ Partly cbtimated Lorraino’s output is included in 
Gmiiuny'8 in mi.I, but in that of France biiico 1918 
^ IncliidcH othur countiies 


TABLE OP WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL IN 
GOTS AND CARTINGS 
[/n mdliong of Ofogg tong] 


Countn/ 

1913 

1927 

1928 

1929 • 

United Kingdom 

7 

60 

9 30 

8 52 

9 65 

(leiinanj' 

17 

33 

10 06 

14 29 

16 25 

Franco 

4 

61 

8 14 

9 35 

9 53 

Delciuni 

2 

43 

3 6b 

•I 87 

4 05 

1 IlMMIlbl'Ig 

1 

31 

2 43 

2 53 

2 65 

Saar 



1 86 

2 04 

2 15 

Rusbia 

4 

76 

3 53 

4 18 

4 65 

Poland 



1 23 

1 41 

1 45 

Hw'edeti 

0 

58 

0 49 

0 67 

0 62 

Spain 

0 

30 

0 65 

0 78 

0 80 

Austria 

I 


0 55 

0 63 

0 65 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 


59 

0 46 

1 60 

0 48 

1 95 

0 48 

2 00 

Italy 

0 

92 

1 57 

1 98 

2 15 

United States 

81 

30 

44 94 

51 54 

56 15 

Canada 

1 

04 

0 92 

1 24 

1 38 

Australia 



0 52 

0 46 

0 42 

India 



0 67 

0 41 

0 50 

Japan 



1 70 

1 84 

2 00 

China 



0 20 

0 20 

0 28 » 

Total 

74 

83 

100 18 

108 22 

117 81 


■Partly estimated Loiraino’s output is included in 
Gonnany^s in 3013, but in that of France since 1918 
^ Includes other countries 


European producing nations accounted for 
48,030,900 gross tons, or 60 6 per cent of the total 
world pig iron output in 1929, and 57,050,000 
y B— 29— 14 


TABLE OF STEEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
LEADING COUNTRIES 
[In miUtong of grogg toiu] 


Hxporfg 

1018 

1927 

1928 

1929 ■ 

United States 

2 89 

194 

2 35 

2 54 

Groat Britain 

4 97 

4 20 

4 26 

4 40 

Germany 

6 20 

4 23 

4 Gt 

5 40 

Franco 

0 58 

6 60 

4 99 

4 25 

Belgium 

1 65 

4 61 

4 46 

4 40 

Total 

16 19 

20 58 

20 70 

20 99 

Jmpot tg 

1918 

1927 

1928 

1929* 

United States 

0 25 

0 69 

0 69 

Ub8 

Great Britain 

2 23 

4 41 

2 89 

2 7b 

Germany 

0 30 

2 23 

2 U2 

147 

Franco 

0 17 

0 13 

U 14 

0 23 

Belgium 

0 87 

0 64 

0 87 

1 00 

Total 

3 82 

8 10 

G 61 

6 14 

Export excess 

12 37 

12 48 

14 09 

14 85 


■ Partly estimated Luxemburg included in Belgian 
total Scrap not included in these data 


tons, or 48 5 per cent, of the total steel produc*- 
tion 01 the five leading iron and steel jiroihicing 
nations of the woild, the United States, Geimany, 
and Oieat Britain increased their expoits in 
1929, as compaied with 1928, while exports from 
Etance and Belgium (including T nxembnrsr) de- 
clined slightly Conversely, the United States, 
Ooimanv and Great Biitiiin all showed decreases 
in iron and steel inipniU, while France and 
Belgium inerenscd their imjimts 

Get man production of pig iron totaled 13,397,- 

000 tons (11,620,000 in 1928) and of steel 
](> 234,000 tons (10,060,000 in 1928) Expoits of 
non and steel fiom Germany increased neailv 

1 000,000 tons, totaling 5,120,043 tons in 1929 
and 4,309,716 in 1928 Imports declined to 
1,441054 tons from the 1928 figure of 2,035,712 
tons The expoits were the highest since 1913 and 
the impnits tlie lowest since 1926 The output of 
the British steel mills ni 1920 was 9,654,700 tons, 
as against 8,519,300 in 1928, while pig non pro- 
duction increased to 7,570,500 tons from 0,610,100 
tuns 111 1928 British steel piodnetion in 1929 
was cxeccdetl only m one ycai — 1917, w'hen the 
total output reached 9,716,544 tons Steel expoits 
totaled about 4,400,000 toiib, as agaiu&t 4,260,000 
tons in 1928 Steel imports declined to approxi- 
mately 2,760,000 tons flora 2,890,000 tons in 
1928 

'J’he French non and steel industry was un- 
settled during the last quarter of 1929 due to 
elToits of the Continental Steel Entente to inaiii- 
tuin prices by a reduction in tonnage allntinents 
Nevci tlieless, the total piuduction of pig iron in- 
creased to about 10,296,000 tons, or 5 per cent 
more than in 1028, while the steel output of 

9.530.000 tons was 0 per cent above the 1928 
figure French exjiorts of steel w'ere estimated at 

4.250.000 tons (4,990,000 in 1928) and imports 
at 230,000 tons (140,000 in 1028) 

The Belgium-1 i.xeiid inir industiy was like- 
wise alTected by ilie iioline- of the Continental 
Steel Entente and its condition became soine- 
wliat depicssod toward the end of the year as 
export sales failed to keep pace with the high 
levels established during tlie first six months of 
tile year 

Canadian pig iron production cstahlished a 
record for postwar ycats, amounting to 1,090,244 
tons, or 5 per cent more tlian in 1928 The output 
of steel ingots and direct steel castings dining 
1920 anionnied to 1,379,688 tons and constituted 
a record, being 11 per cent above the 1928 pro- 
duction. 
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Steel and Ibon Cartels World consumption 
of steel slackened somewhat in the closing months 
of 1929 and export prices showed a resultant de- 
pression To maintain prices the Continental 
Steel Entente reduced its tonnage production 
programme by 10 per cent, effective November 1, 
with salutary elfeets upon the market The Inter- 
national Steel Caiiel ugi cement, which was to 
have expired Oct 1, 1929, was provisionally ex- 
tended to the end of March, 1930, the indications 
being that it would then be renewed for a definite 
term of years under an agreement for stricter 
and more direct piodiietion control as a substi- 
tute for the ineffective ovei production fines 
Fiance and Belgium, as well as Geriiianv, con- 
sistently produced moi e than their allotted quotas 
in 1929 and as a result incieases in quotas were 
put into effect for the second and thud quarteis 
Jn March the total annual quota was raised by 
2,000,000 tons to 31,295,000 tons and the Ceiman 
monthly export quota was laised from 300,000 to 
330,000 tons, in June the annual quota was again 
raised to 32,29.'i,000 tons Despite these increases 
Germany’s ovei production amounted to 805,000 
tons in the first quarter and 800,000 tons in the 
second qiiaiter of the year The Beptemlier meet- 
ing of the cartel, while leaving the total annual 
quota at 32,295,000 tons, reduced the fines tor 
overjiroduction by 25 per cent, and in Octolier 
the 10 per cent i eduction in pioduction (not in 
quota) was agieed upon On December 14 the 
cartel took the first step toward the foi mation of 
a joint sales organi/ation, thereby removing one 
of the piincipal obstacles to Germanv’s agiee- 
ment to the renewal ot the cartel It was planned 
to establish four identical sales cartels composed 
rosjieotivcly of the industries of Germany and 
the Saai , Belgium and Luvembuig, France and 
the central European iiidustiies of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, and Hungary, which would diiect 
expoit sales of all plants in their lespective aieas, 
appoition orders on the basis of the 1929 exjiort 
activity, and stiive to maintain expoit puces 
Othei developments in the held of iron and 
steel cartels were the renewal of the International 
Rail Cartel for six years and ot the domestic 
Geiinan iron and steel cartels foi about 10 years 
A definite agreement w'as leached on Apul 11, 
1929, subject to the icncwal of the continental 
and domestic German tube cartels, under whidi 
the International Tube Cartel was to remain in 
effect until Mar 31, 1935 ^Late in 1929 the In- 
ternational Wiie Rod Cartel agreed to continue 
in existence until the end of 1931 
IRRADIATION TREATMENT. 8ee Can- 
cer 

IRRIGATION. See Reclamation 
ISOPROPYL. See Chemistry, Indurtriai 
ISOTOPES. See Chemistry, riiYSics 
ISTANBUL. The name for Constantinople 
formally adopted in 1929. See Turkey 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. The 1929 season 
in Italy continued the discussions on the theat- 
rical crisis, and the discussions on the tech- 
nique of prose creations burst out into renewed 
vigor with Giovanni Papini’s article, “Di questa 
letteratiira” (“This Literature of Ours”), whidi 
appeared in the first issue of the new literary 
magazine, Ptgaso. The season has witnessed the 
jiassing of two notable men of letters, Luciano 
Zticcoli and Mano Fiaga 
The theatrical crisis centring on the cinema 
versus legitimate drama and foreign drama ver- 
sus native diama was fruitful of many sug- 


gestions by dramatists, actors, and critics as 
to the modus operands in the future of the Ital- 
ian theatre The Gtomale deWarie took up in de- 
tail the pros and cons as to the difficulties of the 
stock companies to interest the public with ex- 
clusive rej^i tones of native dramas Apparently, 
the actors and dramatists arc not viewing the 
situation in despair in view of the fact that, if 
the ciisis existed in Italy, it existed also to a 
marked degree in countries throughout the 
world The discussions, if nothing else, brought 
the Italian dramatists vts d vts with the fact 
that the “psychology of the theatie ciowd” had 
to be taken more and more into consideration The 
tesult has been that many of the authors have 
noticeably digressed from their usual tlieme and 
technique See below, diseussiuns on Jjozarus 
of Piiandellu and Chiarelli's K 

The literal y weekly, Fxera letterana (now 
Italia letteraixa) discussed fully the current 
]>olemie on prose ci cation as to whether narra- 
tive ait ot the future was to base its creations 
on foundations of litoiury tradition and bis- 
toM, 01 was to find its medium in iiitiospection 
iiii !■ Vi 'I ’ “cerebration” with tlie view ot 

■! i.'i- I g |i.i stilted” and “abortive” methods 
of past schools Tlic discussions staited m 1928 
ami ulheivvisc exhausted, found new impetus 
with Papini's uiticle, “This Jjiteratiiie of Ours" 
mention^ above, iii which be views the tutuie 
ot the Italian novel and drama pes&iinisticallv, 
•Imvv • > IhiR subtle deduction witli legaid to 
I I I*. I . • man of letteis “One of tlie deepest 
ehai iictei istios of our lace, especially iii the moie 
lepicscntative tjpes, is a liighiv developed sense 
of individuality llalv is a countiv of lonely 
souls and dirtatois and not of men wlio aie 
standiiidi/ed Personahst as he is, as a lule, the 
Italian can do many things he can oxpiess his 
ow'ii sentiments, dreams, and yeainmgs tor the 
past, hilt looks latliei to Ins political causes and 
external toatuies than at the psycliolog;^ ot then 
pioiagonists Oi, finally, be cun iidiciile people 
and eorieet them, oi define Jiiiiiselt (satiie, eon- 
trovei sy ) , but lie can iievei , oi at least he can 
but badiv, piodueo eieatures of the imagination 
who talk and act like living people In short, he 
will never su(‘ceed with the theatre and the 
novel, in the sense of >'ol i i " .i Shakespeaie, 
a Moli6ie, a Calderon, a 'i i an Isben ’* 

Papini goes on to say that the French influence 
on Italian liteiatuie has been especially harm- 
ful in that the two literatures are diametrically 
opposed to each othei the Italian will never at- 
tain Fieneh wit and lightness of touch The Ital- 
ian IS a seiious, heavy literature It will always 
1k> more educative than amusing (see this discus- 
sion 111 H crald-Trtbunr^ “Books,” January 20) 
With this ciushing accusation, Papini has far 
fioni convinced Italian intellectuals even though 
he has put them to think All summed up, it 
sociiiH that Papini is too hard on his Italian col- 
leagues and their literature, he has had to sus- 
tain, 111 letiirn for his statements, many' an in- 
vective and many a tiiade (see Fiera letterana, 
issues of January and February) 

111 this connection, we may say that another 
imjiortant event on the literary horizon in Italy 
last season was the publication of a new maga- 
zine devoted to arts and letters, P^gaso (Flor- 
ence), edited by Ugo Ojetti It appears that 
P^gaso started with material of polemical na- 
ture, launching an attack against the spirit or 
domination of criticism on literary production 
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(spirit of Crouc). Pagano should prove to be a 
magazine for the intellectuals It will, let us 
hope, lefleet much of the ecleetic personality of 
its founder, Ugo Ojctti, preeminent as a writer 
and as a eiitio of arts and letters Fortunately, 
too, it a]ipears that it will draw its contributions 
from Italy’s greatest I^et us hope that Phga&o 
will continue in its healthiness and vitality and 
give to Italy a magazine most representative of 
its geniuses and men of letters 

With regiet must we note that with the pass- 
ing of Luciano Zhccoli (pseudonym of Count 
(ringluheim ) and Maico Piaga, Italy lost m the 
former a favorite novelist and in the latter a 
diamatiHt and critic of the first order Zhccoli, 
who enjoyed in his lifetime universal renown, 
was especially familiar to the English public 
through his novel. Things OrcaUr Than He 
Zhceoli attained fame and success in Italian let- 
ters for having created a genie suited to his own 
iiorthoiii Italian aristocracy, namely, the urban 
novel with its love theme and its psychological 
studies of women and children Marco Praga 
died in January, 1929 Though not of universal 
fame, he was considered by many the dean of 
Italian dramatic critics (he wrote on the drama 
for L’lllusttaztone), and famous for his theatri- 
<*al year book, Cronachc Teatrah (Milan), much 
consulted bv professionals and nonprofessionals 

Another notable event of 1929 was the oilicial 
inauguiation of the Roval Italian Academy, a 
national institution to function as arbitei in liter- 
ary matters and in general to enhance the arts 
and sciences Pirandello, Panzini, and Marinetti, 
the Futurist, weie among the notables inducted 
into the Academv 

F^’iction The public favoied the younger writ- 
eis duiiiig 1929, notwithstanding the usual 
amount of interest shown the older and more le- 
iiowned C!umisso, Ciiielli, Moravia, Campanile, 
all in then twenties, or at most slightly ovei 
their thirties, coiiti ilmted novels and prize novels 
of vaiied and sweeping subjects First in ordei, 
we ha\e Uli indiffcrenti {The Indifferent t 
Milan), the most successful and most commented- 
iipoii novel of the year of the 22-year-old Alberto 
Moravia In a plot coveiing a period of three 
days, the anthoi has contributed four masterful 
charactei izations in a group that makes up a 
family of the uiijiei Roman bourgeoisie a mo^er 
conscious of nothing except the gratification of 
her middle-aged sensuality; a daughter who 
merely for a change of life hurls herself into de- 
liberate relations with her mother’s lover, with- 
out ability or inclination to analyze her act, a 
son, desiring aiinlessly to be strong, superior, 
Jiid motivated bv what conventionality vioiild re- 
quiie ol poisons under difficult circumstances, 
collajises miserably foi all the idealism and moial- 
it\ he alfects, then, the lovei, representative of 
a class ot “methodic libertines,” contributes to 
the general delinquency and weakness of the 
family 

All fotii chaiactcrs are indifferent to any sense 
of goodness oi justice, and tlie no\el, though ap- 
jieaiiiig to be strictly amoral, suggests a strong 
necessity for morality if the status of our mod- 
ern social system is not to suiter impairment or 
decomposition Though most critics were favor- 
able to the novel, opinions differed as to the 
ultimate evaluation of the work Several scath- 
ing accusations were launched against the young 
writei for the use of an “old technique” to arouse 
inteie&i. when portraying several lewd scenes 


with shocking realism. The book has withstood 
its adverse criticism Adriano Tilgher, one of the 
ablest and keenest of Italian critics, jiioclaimcd 
the youthful Moravia as the “new novelist” and 
his creation the “new novel” on the Italian liter- 
ary hoiizon. 

The Mondadoii Academy Prize went to Delhno 
Cinelli for his Castiglion ohe Iho sol sa (Milan), 
a novel bringing to mind Edna Perber’s charm- 
ing Bo Big This last cieation of Cinelli has a 
bucolic background in which motlicr earth plays 
the principal part Here is the gist oi a ciitical 
judgment jiassed on the book (see Italia the 
sente, Apiil, U)29) “Theie is in tins novel a 
sentiment tor the soil altogether piimitive, 
a soil against which men seem to be helpless crea- 
tures destined to play secondary roles — slaves all 
attached to it bv a chain of hatred and love, of 
work and of hope ” In short, the novel portrays 
man in his attempt to master the soil, but for all 
he can do, he emerges fiom the unequal strug- 
gle crushed by his insignificance This novel, 
with exception made to several lengthy and til- 
ing episodes, rises to beauty by virtue of its note 
of sincerity and simplicity. 

Giovanni Comisso received tlie Bagutta Prize 
for his novel, (Jente di mare {Seafaring People, 
Milan, Treves), containing no specific plot other 
than a sequel of sketches of sea vojages of two 
brothers along the Adriatic shores As a rest from 
the intellectual or novel & fh^se, this book should 
meet much favoi, especailly ior its colorful pic- 
turizations* stiong hearts battling heavy seas, 
quaint Dalmatian ports, exotic Cioatians, con- 
traband, and dashing episodes 

Oiovanotti non esaqenamo' e sia detto anche 
alle ragazze {Young Men, No Easaggeration ^ And 
This Goes for the Ladies Too *, Milan), by Acliille- 
Gampanile, was selected as one of the best 
novels of 1929 in competition foi the Thirty Pub- 
lishers’ Prize Not coming under any category or 
technique ot novel writing, the book is essen- 
tially one ot humor, containing a senes ot topsy- 
turvy adventiireb of two friends who fall fre- 
quently into amazingly tunny situations Barring 
several coarse and objectionable episodes, the 
book 18 lefreshing ioi its genuine fun mixed 
with subtle satire on some stupid conventional- 
ities of the Italian social order 

It is a pleasure to note that Bianca de Mai, 
who won a piize in 1928 for her novel, Pag the 
Penalty in Silence, had a worthy successor in the 
authoress Gabnella Neri, whose novel, Diana e 
%l Fauno (Florence), though not receiving a 
prize, w'as up tor consideration and adjudged 
one of the best of the yeai 1929 It deals with 
the difficulties facing the woman ot today who 
aspires for intellectual freedom The author has 
succeeded, in spite of a slightly overwoiked sex 
theme, in contributing lucid pages on the psychol- 
ogy of the young woman of today 

In contrast with the above-mentioned youth- 
ful authors, we have Massimo Bonteinpelli of 
the older generation, who gained the 1929 Thirty 
Publisheis’ Pri/e for his II figho di due madn 
{A Son of Tito Mothers, Rome), pioiiounced 
by the eommittee as the best novel of the yeai 
Bontempelli abandoned his teclmique of satire 
and iaiitasy and contributed in this novel a 
serious stud.v on maternal love, which his ait 
has set up for universal admiration The plot 
1 evolves alxiut two mothers claiming the same 
son The prose is couched in the usual bizarre 
style characteristic of Bontempelli 
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Looking obliquely over the field of novel pro- 
duction, we have, first of all, Luciano Zficcoh’s 
aiito-niortem novel, Lo soandolo delle Baocante 
(Milan), dealing with a jdot laid in ancient 
Koine Ills description of the Dionysian Festi- 
vals in the Forest Stiniula are of particular iii- 
tciest by way of historical information. Riccardo 
Bacchelli contributed a strange novel in La ettta 
degU amanft (The Lovers' City, Milan). This 
novel, too, was put up for consideration of the 
Publishers’ Prize. Briefly, it is a story about a 
fabiiluiisly rich American who founds in Texas a 
colony on ultia-libcral principles. At bottom, it 
IS a satire on the moials of the Latins in con- 
tiast with that of tlie Puritans. 

For those who like reading about dlite life and 
fashionable people, there is Carlo Linati’s La 
pnnotpessa delle atelle (Milan), written in bril- 
liant style in contrast to a trivial plot. Margher- 
ita Sarfatti, known throughout the world for 
her biogiaphy of Benito Mussolini, Dux, pub- 
lished II Palazasone (Milan) describing the ac- 
tivities of a noble Italian family in the last 15 
ycais Tlie plot, spun on love, tiagedy, and war, 
contains a historical survey of pre- and post- 
Fascist Italy Speaking of historical novels, one 
cannot omit the two volumes of La tersa Boma 
of the historian Guglielmo Ferrero, to which he 
IS to ad<l a third volume. This novel is available 
111 an English tianslation The Seven Vtcea (New 
York) The famous historian has used the med- 
ium of the novel to express his historico-political 
ideas Lastly, we have two war novels, La guerra 
e bella ma acomoda (War %a Beautiful but Un~ 
f onifortable) and Le acarpe al aole (Milan) 
Both aie humorous, detached from the element of 
tragedy, and profusely illustrated in pen-and-ink 
sketches. For studies on tlie foregoing authors, 
see Camillo Pcllizzi’s Le letterc italiane del 
noatro aecolo, discussed below under Cntica 

The output of short stories outweighed that 
of the novel in quantity and perhaps in quality. 
Chiesa, Deledda, Borgese, Peiri, Milanesi, Broc- 
chi, and Negri are among the names that head 
the list. Chiesa who, let us recall, won the 1928 
Mondadori Academy Prize for his novel Villa- 
doma, presented in 1929 a volume, Slonea from 
My Garden (Bacconti del wiio orto, Milan), 27 
sketches in which there is a reflection of much of 
the author’s good nature poitrayed in the pro- 
tagonist, a 60-year-old retired clerk who cultivates 
his garden and bears with stoicism the domineer- 
ing attitude of his daughter Grazia Deledda pub- 
lished a collection of stones for children, Nel- 
I'azzuno (Milan). They are stones written in 
Deledda’s youth, though meant for children, 
they found many a reader among the grown-ups 
Francesco Pern, aside from his collection of 
Calabreae Sketchca, contributed Dna notte 
d'amore (Milan), 26 short stories written in the 
regional vein — romantic tales with a thin spread 
of sentimentality and realism With the excep- 
tion of a few stones on hackneyed themes, the 
book, as a whole, ofTcrs characterizations of ex- 
cellent types 

Guido Milanesi, whose prose is, as a rule, so 
delicately worked out that it reads like poetry, 
gave two volumes, Aatene (revised and aug- 
mented from a previous edition) and Fiamme d% 
Ara (Milan), stones of war, of marine ofliccrs, 
and patriotic episodes extolling Italy and Fas- 
cism. Virgilio Brocehi digressed from the novel 
of the ^‘eternal triangle” and wrote La gwaira 
delle tlluawni (Trickery of Illuawna’, Milan), 


seven stories of which four arc devoted to op- 
timism (Le Serene) and three to pessimism 
bordering on tragedy (Le Torbtde). Le Torhide 
deals with the story of a disconsolate man who 
IS betrayed liy his wife and best friend Ada 
Negri’s contribution Sorrllc (Sislcra, Milan), 
might be called episodes of her own life, reflective 
of the personality of the author, who, through 
patience and sutTering, rose to dignity. The para- 
doxical Boaao di San Secondo contributed some 
enigmatic and diabolical talcs with a setting in 
Beilin, C'cra il diavolo, o non e'eraf (Was the 
DevU Then or Notf, Milan) Giuseppe Borgese 
added to the iichness of the short story output 
with his 11 aole non e tramontato (The Sun Uaa 
hiot Yet Set, Milan), a series ot iiiipiessionistic 
sketches couched in a laconic style and intense 
csilors 

Theatre The difiiculties in theatrical produc- 
tion continued through 1929 in Italy, and the 
season saw scveial tamous stock companies (Nic- 
codemi, etc ) dissolve One redeeming feature, 
however, came about with an organization spon- 
soied by Fascismo and directed by Giovacchino 
Forzano, of the “Carro di Tespi,” composed of an 
auto-bus for the “strolling playei s” and a trailer 
for equipment and scenery This “Tliespian Car” 
18 destined to traxel throughout Italy, with the 
especial puiposc of presenting good plays in the 
luial towns It may lie said that no outstanding 
play aiose on the theatrical horizon At best, the 
season ivas enlivened by plays of authors of dis- 
tinction, such as Piiandello, Corradini, Bon- 
tempelli, Benelli, etc Pirandello’s Liold (Flor- 
ence) was revived and met success, together with 
Lazarus, a new play by the author, hist played 
in Berlin and London Lazarua is a slight devia- 
tion from his “real and unreal” type of play — 
it IS the story of a man who comes back to life 
to tell us that there is no after life 

Luigi Chiarelli, too, has in iv J^l a. somewhat 
different soit of play from his usual “gi otesques.” 
It is a submarine drama dedicated lo Italian 
sailors Luigi Antonelli met success with Ins car- 
icatuie Daiei la mia vita (I'd Give My Life; 
see Comoedia, December, 1929, foi the first print- 
ing of the play) Sabastino Lopez’s La aiqnora 
Roaa continued to be a “hit” in all the towns 
played in Italy It is a play spun on the fiailties 
of reality, heart-lieats, and intricate eniutioiis 
Enrico Corradini, playwiight and ultia- 
nationalist, saw two successful revivals in his 
L'apologo delle due aorelle, a drama suggesting 
a fair^ atmosphere in a sketch on the morality of 
two Bisters, in his Carlotta Corday, we have, as 
the title suggests, a play revolving about Mai at 
and the French Revolution 

Delflno Cinelli dramatized successfully his 
novel, La irappola (The Trap), a drama with a 
rustic background in which the principals aie 
two provincials and a city giil Massimo Bon- 
tempelli apparently is making a specialty these 
days of the mother-love-and-child theme, he con- 
tiibuted as his 1929 play. La guardxa alia luna 
The distinguished actor, Ruggiero Ruggen, 
played in a number of stock dramas, among which 
was the drarne & thbae. La nouvelle idole, by 
Curel Plays by Dario Niccodemi, Luigi Antonelli, 
and Gugliclmo Zorzi weie especially successtul in 
Pans in 1929, and among leading foreign 
dramatists whose plays were then represented in 
Italy, we have Sarmont, Bouidet, Valentine, 
Birabeau, Ibsen, and Chekov For studies on the 
drama, see below, Oritica. 
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Poetry. Though the season was fruitful of 
several volumes of beautiful poetry, we note that 
it has not flourished in particular. Summed up, 
1929 was a slack year. Ettorc Cozzani’s II poema 
del mare (Milan), poetry on the mare-noatrum 
theme, shows total lack of introspective or per- 
sonal mattei , it is purely descriptive Poeaie, by 
Sibil la Alerumo (Milan), in contrast to the 
above-mentioned poem, is altogether personal ; it 
IS, in fact, the reflections of a woman susceptible 
to love, to beauty, to varied emotions. Umberto 
Saba, a Triestian, contributed lufreshing and 
Hunoious poems in Preludto e Fughe (Trieste). 
Titta Rosa’s Lc fcate delle atagionx (Milan), im- 
jiiesbions of the seasons, is also readable poetry. 
Ill II piccolo OrfeOf Angelo Bilvio Novaro has de- 
ladied his poctiy from any clement of complexity 
and siieeccded in impaiting to it a note of seren- 
ity Ffii humoious poetry, we have Trilussa’s 
Libio No 0 (Milan), poems in Roman dialect; 
his lealistic patter is especially provocative of 
laiigliier l<'oi a study on the poets, sec books by 
Pelli//i and Mignosi mentioned below 

(’RiTiCA — VARiA Because of the enoimity of 
muieiial in ciiticism published in 1929, we give 
but a biief surve}', with mention only of the most 
significant studies First of all, we have Camillo 
PcIIiz/i’s J/c Icttcie itahane del nostro secolo 
( Milan ) , a sui vey of contemporary Italian litcra- 
liiic commendable foi many pages of lucid evalu- 
ations and especially helpful for its exhaustive 
bibliogiaphical notes on the various authors The 
usefulness of tlic text outweighs by far its ob- 
jectionable bulkiness and some loose aiiangemeut 
of subject matter Giovanni Papini contributed 
two books ill icligious motif, (Hi operai della 
ngna (Floience), with ehapteis on Petrarch, 
Michelangelo, St. Fiancis of Assisi, Jaeopone da 
Todi, etc, and St. Augustine, a timely com- 
memoiatioii fur the iiiteenth centenary of the 
gicat Ail lean In this beautiful study of the life 
of the saint, Papiiii gives out his views, and for 
those who might believe liis conversion insincere, 
he unleasbes some bitiug reiiiaiks in self-justifica- 
tion Among the 1929 studies made on Dante, we 
had Francesco Erculc’s two volumes on Dante’s 
])olitical ideas, II pcnaiero politico di Dante 
(Milan) Kail Vosslei’s study on Dante was 
ti unslated into English by W G Lawton, with 
the title of Dante as a Contemporary (New 
\oik) J’lofessor Melville Best Anderson spent 
23 yeais in Italy in translating Dante’s Divme 
Comcdi/ in English terza riina It has been pre- 
])ured in a special edition of four volumes (the 
fust an essay on Dante) in whiter vellum (San 
Fi aiicisco ) Ilumanisiii and the Cinquccento were 
studied 111 two sepaiate volumes by Giuseppe 
'roflaiiin, II Cmqucceyito (Milan) and Che cosa 
fu VlJmanisimot (Floience). Of the illustiated 
biogiajihies of the gicat pcisoiialities of Italy, 
wliicli had been aiiaiiged iii the senes liala 
genie delle molte vile (Milan), moie than a lialf- 
du/cn weie completed during 1929 Biographies 
of Dante, Leopardi, Mazzini, Savanorola, Colum- 
bus, Monti, Allien, and Parini uie now available 
in the senes 

111 IL tramonlo del grande attore, Silvio 
D’Amico, diumutic entic, made a study of all the 
lapidly disappeuiing giciit actois of the last 
gciieiutioii, and deploicd tlic tact that the great 
Kiiiupeuii lutois of yesleiyeai have uppaiently 
no woitliy successois Anton Giuglio Biagaglia 
speaks on the problems of the theatre, past and 
present, in Del teatro teatrale oaata d€l teairo 


(illus ed., Tth., Rome). Pietro Mignosi compiled 
a book on La poeaia d% queato aeoolo (Palermo) , a 
rather complete list of poets, together with press 
criticisms and complete bibliographies. Lucio 
D*Ambra published the third volume of his II 
ritomo a fil d’acqua {Thirty Yeara of Literal y 
Life', Milan), a senes of intimate sketches on the 
literal y men of Italy and of Europe. Withal, it 
contains mucli entertaining information and 
many ideas Adriano Tilgher made a historical 
study of Work from the ancient to the present 
time, and defined it as to the attitudes of Greeks, 
Hebrews, Romans, Christians, Fascists, Soviets, 
etc For a sweeping survey of Italian cultuie in 
the past quarter-century, Giuseppe Prezzolini’s 
La cultura italiana (Milan) is especially recom- 
mcndablc for its vast information on literary, 
social, religious, and other topics in general in 
a levised and augmented edition. 

Two volumes of liistory appeared last season 
and arc now available in English translation — 
Croce’s A History of Italy, 1871-1915 (New 
York), which gives liberal treatment as regards 
the political views, and Luigi Villari’s Italy 
(New York), which takes up where Croce left off 
and interpicts Fascism favorably in terms of 
nationalism There is available in English also 
Italian Painting (Toronto), interpreting the big 
movements in art The authors, P G Konody and 
R IT Wileuski, in addition to colored illustra- 
tions, have added black-and-white reproductions 
The Enciolopedia Italiana, published under the 
auspices of the Tstituto Tieccani, appeared in 
quarterly volumes in 1929 The work is admirably 
gotten up with iii'"_ . m.’ - and colored plates 
(see frontispiece, Vol i) me editoi ship is under 
the direction of (Siovanni Gentile and Tumminclli 
This encyelopiedia, by virtue of its organization, 
the standing of its contributors, and the quality 
of its contributions, promises to be one of the 
best It will be completed by 1937, appearing at 
the rate of one volume quarterly. It is bound in 
handsome morocco 

See also Fiiilolog\, Modern 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND, so-iiia'lcmnd An 
Italian colony extending along the east coast of 
Afiiea fi 0111 British Somaliland on the north- 
east to Kenya on the southwest, and bounded on 
the north by Abyssinia Aiea, appi oximately 190,- 
000 equal e miles, popul.itioii, about 1,200,000, 
including appioximately 1000 Italians Mogadis- 
cio, witli a population of about 25,000, is tlie 
capital 

The colon> is divided into Southern Somalia, 
formerly railed Benadir, and Noithern Somalia, 
which lattci in tuiii is divided into (1) the 
teintoiy of the Mijeitins, extending fiom Bender 
Ziadc on the Gulf ot Aden to Cape Gab& on the 
Indian Ocean, (2) the tcrntoiy of the Nogal, 
fiom Cape Gaba to Cape Garad, (3) the terri- 
tory of Obbia, fiom Gape Gaiad to the uorthein 
boundaiy of Soiitliein Somalia Gattle raising and 
agricultuic aic the piincipal occupations of the 
inhabitants In Southern Somalia, there are 
Italian plaiitutiuiib with a cultivated area of 
aliout 70,000 aiies Expoits iii 1927 amounted to 
25,300,9.'>0 and inqioits to 150,240,073, lire. The 
rliielf expoits aic gum, oil, sesame, bides, biittei, 
cotton and cottonseed oil, lesin, kapok, and ivoiv , 
the chief iiii)H)its, sugai, cotton textiles, me, tea, 
coffee, non, iiiailiinei y, and tiinbei Kovciiues for 
1928-29 weie Chtiniated at a total of 70,255,250 
lire, including 21,240,000 of revenue proper from 
the colony and a state contribution of 55,015,250. 
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Expeuditures for the year totaled 76,255,250 lire, 
including civil expenditure, 42,077}150, mili- 
tary, 30,579,100; and extraordinary expendi- 
ture, 3,509,000 Governor in 1920, De Guido Gorni, 
appointed in 1928 

ITALY. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
ern Europe, comprising, besides Italy proper, the 
islands of Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, and some 70 
othci small islands, together 'with the territory 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic acquired as 
a result of the Treaty of St. Germain, and ar- 
rangement with Jugoslavia in 1920. Capital, 
Rome. Reigning King in 1929, Victor Emanuel 

Area and Population The area of Italy be- 
foic the War was 110,632 square miles, with a 
total population on Jan. 1, 1915, of 36,120,118 
1'he area as a result of the survey made at the 
time of the census of 1921 is 119,710 square 
luilcs and the population according to that cen- 
sus, 38,750,433, estimated in 1928 at 40,796,000 
Duiing the period 1924 to 1928, births averaged 
1,105,028 annually, or 27 4 per 1000 inliabitants, 
and deaths aveiagcd 057,526, or 16 3 per 1000 
r - j in 1927 numbered 228,052, of whom 
i -lit to Euiopean and Mediterranean 
eountiies and 130,094 to transoceanic countries 
Of 140,625 Italians returning to Italy (1927), 
73,424 came from transoceanic countries Cities 
with an estimated population of more than 175,- 
000 on June 30, 1928, included Bologna, 240,020, 
Catania, 280,644, Florence, 277,688, Genoa, 624,- 
659, Messina, 203,609, Milan, 941,070, Naples, 
9b6,423, Palermo, 444,861; Rome, 877,289, 
Turin, 570,173, Trieste, 252,517, Venice, 253,- 
608 

Education In 1926-27 there were 3,690,698 
pupils enrolled in 32,954 public elementary 
schools, 140,841 pupils in 2460 private elementary 
schools, and 607,801 m 7076 infant schools. The 
secondary schools, including technical, scientific, 
and normal schools, totaled 1024 government 
schools with 181,006 students, and 611 private 
schools with 46,497 students In the same year 
there were 25 uiuyersities with a total of 37,175 
students. There were, in addition, several insti- 
tutions of univeisity lank, namely, the Institute 
of Higher Education at Florence, the Royal Sci- 
entific and Literary Academy at Milan, and the 
Higher Tcclimeal Institute of Milan There are 
higher institutions for commercial education in 
Rome and other cities, also higher schools for 
agriculture and engineering 

Production Mtire than 50 per cent of the 
population of Italy derived its livelihood directly 
or indirectly from agricultuie in 1929, despite 
lapid gains made by Italian industry, and the 
eioiiomic conditions of the country was closely 
liuked with the success or failure of the crops 
The Government m 1925 initiated a far-reaching 
piogramme for the improvement of agriculture, 
and particulaily to increase the ceical production 
of the country, which included the reclamation of 
vast aicas of waste, marsh, and malarial lands 
In 1928 the Government made particular efforts 
to icstiict the movement of the rural population 
to the cities Mussolini’s so-called *‘battle of 
giaiii,” intended to riHliicp annual wheat imports 
amounting to oiic-tliiid the total eonsuiiiption, 
resulted in an increase iii production fiom an 
average of 56,000,000 quintals to 70,000,000 
quintals in 1929 About 42 per cent of the total 
area of Italy, or 32,148,000 acres, were under 
crops lu 1927; 17,232,000 acres were permanent 


meadow and pasture; 5,541,000 acres in orchards 
and vineyards; 12,279,000 acres in woods and 
forests, 3,091,000 acres were uncultivated pro- 
ductive land; and the remainder was unpio- 
ductive land Adverse weather conditions resulted 
in only fairly successful crops in 1928, but the 
cereal crops exceeded the 1927 production In 
1929 the crops were generally moie than usually 
successful. The largest wheat crop yet lecorded 
caused imports to be cut to a new low level 

Silk cocoon production increased from 108,951 ,- 
000 pounds in 1924 to 115,718,000 pounds in 1928 
Livestock m the country in 1920 included 7,400,- 
000 cattle, 12,350,000 sheep, 3,082,000 goats, 

1.050.000 horses, 1,500,000 mules and asses, and 

2.339.000 swine (1923). 

ITALIAN CROPS AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Crop Area • ProductMon • 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1*128 

Wheat 

12,296 

12,264 

191,808 

228,59(1 

Bye 

107 

311 

5,937 

6,5 Jl 

Barley 

5R3 

560 

9,441 

11,024 

Oats 

1,202 

1,287 

10,720 

4H,41,i 

Com 

3,756 

3,711 

87,378 

64,09(1 

Rice 


3J1 

.14,102 

.10,94(1 

Potatoee 

874 

87'i 

71,476 

54,742 

Sugar beets 

210 

2S5 

2,01<> •> 

2,861 •• 

Beet sugar 



290 • 

410'- 

Ohve orchards 

6,668 

6,633 

41,774 * 

62,673 * 

G-rapevmes 

10,574 

10,615 

941,769 • 

1,216,916 • 

* Thousands of acres 


k Thonsands of units — bushclb, evrept as indicated 

* Unit, metric ton 

*lTnit, icallon of oil 

• Unit, Rsllon of wme 

Hemp production in 1929 was oKtimatcd at 

176.368.000 pounds, or a dociease of about 7 per 
cent fiom the 189,022,000 pounds produced in 
1928 

The unfavoiable conditions confronting most 
Italian industries early m 1928 improved during 
the year, the process of amalgamation and con- 
centration of industry continued undci goveiii- 
inent eiuoin.iL'Ciiiont and tlieie was a wide intio- 
ductioii oi iiiipi lived technical facilities and new 
methods of proiluctioii and distribution Improved 
conditions in piactically all branches of industry 
continued during the (list half of 1929, after 
which a geneial slackness became evident Pre- 
liminary indications w'ere, however, that pio- 
duction in most lines would exceed the 1928 
totals Scarcity of liquid funds and the high point 
at which the lira was stabilized were believed 
pnmaiily lesponsible foi the sliniip towaid the 
end of 1929 Conditions in mining industry wcic 
unsatisfactory during 1028, theic being a de- 
crease of 12 per cent in the output of non 
pyiites, and declines in the production of vine 
ore and aluminium Mineral and metal pioduc- 
tion in metric tons m 1928, with the figuies foi 
1927 in pai eiitheses, was as follows Iron oic, 
600,325 ( 503,290), lead ore, 55,828 (55,445), 
zinc ore, 181,309 (222,085) , non pyrites, 562,430 
(62.5,338), lignite, 712,920 (912,4.58), sulphur, 
crude and giouiid, 327,500 (329,.580) , asphalt, 
look and crude bitumen, 320,000 (356,154) , salt, 
marine, 490,209 (686,070) , aluminum, 2350 

(2544) , lead, 21,200 (23.744) ; pig iron, 489,000 
(489,101), steel ingots and eastings, 1,909,800 
(1,695,770) Total value of mineral piodiiction 
m 1927, 607,894,000 lire ($31,372,000) The output 
of the textile mills was generally higher in 1928, 
the output of raw silk amounting to 11,554,000 
pounds (11,046,000 in 1927), of rayon, 56,- 

016.000 ^unds (48,000,000 pounds in 1927), 
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of cotton yarn, 444,017,000 pounds, (404,844,000 
pounds m 1927). The number of persons unem- 
ployed at the end of 1028 totaled 363,551, as 
compared with 414,283 at the end of 1027. Un- 
employment conditions at the close of 1929 were 
practically the same as at the end of 1028. The 
(lovernment’s great public-works programme 
undoubtedly prevented much unemployment 
which would otherwise have resulted from the 
Blackening of industry. At the industrial census 
of 1027, there were 731,885 industrial establish- 
ments employing 4,002,931 employees 

GoifMEBCE Italy’s imports in 1928 totaled 
$1,150,000,000, as compared with $1,051,000,000 
in 1027, or an increase of 10 per cent, while ex- 
ports declined 5 per cent from $807,000,000 in 
1027 to $764,000,000 The stabilization of the 
lira and currency i evaluation leacted unfavor- 
ably on Italian trade, favoring imports at the 
expense of domestic pioducts and impaiiing the 
pi ice position of Italian merchandise on world 
inaikets Italian iiianiifactiirers were obliged to 
I educe their export puces as a result of the 
higher exchange value of the liia The situation 
impioved towaid the end of the year and in 1029 
Italy’s foreign-trade position became noticeably 
bettei, with imports declining and exports ex- 
panding The bulk of the imports in 1928 con- 
sisted of raw inatetials, the leading commodities 
being w'heat, cotton, coal, lumbei, wool, petro- 
leum pioducts, metals, and machinery Theie 
wete decreases in inipoits of coal, oats, meats, 
tin, and linseed Cotton fabiics, cheese, silk and 
layon fabtics, wool fabrics, law silk, and felt 
hats weie cxpoited in increased quantities but 
other stable exports, such as olive oil, oranges, 
hemp, rice, lemons, wine, and automobiles, regis- 
tered decreases 

As in foiiner .>eurs, the United States >^as the 
chief Houice of inipoits, furnishing 18 2 ])ei cent 
of the total, as coiupaied to 10 pei cent by Gei- 
inany , 0 3 per cent by Fi ance, and 8 1 per cent 
by the United Kingdom In the same year, Ger- 
many took 20 8 jiei cent of the domestic exports 
(14 .3 per cent in 1027), while the United States 
took 10 5 pel cent, Fiance 0 4 per cent, and the 
United Kingdom, 1 2 per cent Exports to the 
United States in 1029 totaled $118,147,000, oi 
15 per cent moie than in 1028 

In 1028 cxpeiiditui es by touiists in Italy 
were estimated at about 36 per cent of the total 
unfavoiable visible tiade balance of 7,513,000,- 
000 liie Accoiding to Piofessor Angelo Maiiotti, 
diiector of the National Institute of Tourist In- 
dustry, touiist cxpeiiditui es in 1028 amounted 
to 2,700,000,000 lire, as coinpaied with 2,500,- 
000,000 in 1027, 3,100,000,000 in 1026, and 
3,600,000 in 1025 

Finance Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1020, placed leceipts at 17,643,- 
000,000 lire and expendituies at 17,474,000,000 
liic. The actual icsult of the jcai’s opeiutioiw 
was a suiplus of 655,000,000 lire and with a 
still laigci suiplus in prospect for 1920-30, the 
Cabinet on July 25, 1020, appioved a compie- 
hensive programme for the i eduction of indiiect 
taxes, including a 50 per cent reduction in the 
sales tax and the abolition of numeions minor 
taxes The i eductions were expected to diminish 
levciiucs by .500,000,000 liic annually It was an- 
nounced that the Cabinet ineasuics obliged the 
local governments to reduce their tax totals 
fiom 5 to 10 pci cent by the end of the calendar 
year 1030. Foi 1029-30 the receipts were esti- 


mated by the Munster of Finance at 18,500,000,- 
000 lire and the expenditures, at 18,280,000,000 
lire. During the first half of the year, receipts 
fell below the budget estimates, due piimarily 
to decreased customs receipts from duties on 
wheat 

The C!ouncil of Ministers on Dec. 10, 1929, ap- 
proved the budget for 1030-31 amounting to 10,- 
348,846,390 lire, an increase of 777,923,000 lire 
over the final expenditure budget for 1929-30 
The increases were diiefly due to higher salaries 
for government employees and for constiuction 
projects of the Ministry of Marine The Govern- 
ment in 1029 reiterated its policies of no loans, 
no increase in taxation, and no change in the 
stabilization point The only private loan dur- 
ing the year was a $5,000,000 loan contracted in 
January for industrial purposes. During the 
years 1025 to 1028, Italian borrowings abroad 
amounted to 7,117,800,000 lire, of which 3,040,- 
000,000 lire was contracted by the State and 
municipal governments and 754,300,000 lire, by 
public-utility companies, the remainder being 
obtained for private enterprises Foreign loans 
in 1028 totaled 812,200,000 lire, as compared 
with 2,032,700,000 lire in 1027 In November, 
1020, Minister of Finance Mosconi announced 
that 7,640,000,000 lire (about $402,864,000) in 
treasury bonds would fall due between Novem- 
ber, 10*31, and November, 1934, and that the 
Treasury was making provision for giving the 
bond holders the choice of repayment in cash or 
conversion into othci redeemable bonds The 
transaction would be handled without a foreign 
loan, it was indicated 

Besides the war debts to the United States 
(calculated at $2,042,000,000 in 1025) and 
Gieat Britain (calculated at £600,000,000 in 
1925) and a loan of $100,000,000 contracted in 
1026, the public debt on Dec 31, 1928, con- 
sisted of 84,719,000,000 liie of internal interest- 
bearing debt and 2,287,000,000 lire of noninter- 
est-bearing debt (papei money). The total 
internal debt amounted to 87,006,000,000 lire 
on Dec 31, 1928, and to 83,675,000,000 on the 
same date in 1927 The liia was stabilized in 
1027 at $0 0526 Note ciiculution at the end of 
1928 consisted of 17,295,400,000 lire of notes is- 
sued by the Bank of Italy and 161,000,000 lire 
of State notes 

Communications Of the 1,3,672 miles of rail- 
way line in Italy in 1928, 10,358 miles were 
owned and opeiated 1)\ the goA’crnmciit and 3314 
miles, niostU relatively uiiiinportant local lines, 


ITALIAN STATE RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Item 


1927 1928 


Length of line 

miles 

Locomotives 

number 

Passenger rais 

do 

Freight cars* 

do 

Passenger tram miles 

thousand 

Freight train miles 

do 

Passengers earned 

do 

Freirht carried • 1000 metric tons 

Ton miles ' . 

millions 


Gtobb receipts * 1,000,000 lire 

Paraenaor 8er\ico do 

Freight servire do 

dross receipts,^ equivalent 

*1,000,000 


10,30.1 lO.J.lR 

6.R72 (>,812 

<1,03.1 S,842 

157,647 153,871 

50,876 51,72 1 

38.839 .14,392 

115,526 112,238 

56,174 6.3,11 1 

7 696 7,277 

4,914 4,601 

1,580 1,622 

2,953 2,977 

254 242 


•Inclu'l '1 '■I'"' except 1928 

•Not •. 

'Years ended June 30 

* Includes in 1927 miscellaneoas receipts not shown 
Conversion at average exchange rates in 1927, at par 
in 1928 
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were owned and opeiated by private companies 
Statistics for the ^vernment-owned lines in 1927 
and 1928 are shown on page 415. 

Plans foi the electrification of 4000 miles of 
the state lines were ado])ted by the government 
In 1929 aiinonnecnient was made that the govern- 
tneut would construct a railway tunnel under the 
Stelvio Pass at the junction of the Swiss, Ital- 
ian, and Austrian frontiers The Stelvio tunnel, 
was to he rnoie than 11 miles long and was ex- 
pected to be eompleted in 1931 As the new 
loiitc would bring Munich 125 miles nearer to 
the poit of Genoa than to Hamburg and would 
be shorter by 76 miles than the St Gothard tun- 
nel route between Milan and Muiitcli, the au- 
nounecinent caused coiinidciablc concern in Swiss 
Federal and commercial circles The icport 
covering the ojieratiou of the state railways in 
1928-29 showed a net profit of 97,000,000 liie 
($5,100,000), and a capital expenditure of 470,- 
000,000 lire ($24,730,000) The length of elcciri- 
lied lines was placed at 1073 miles 

In 1928 the length of first-class national high- 
ways 111 Italy was estimated to be 12,420 miles, 
that of piovincial roads, 24,840 miles, and that 
of the secondary and communal roads, 55,890 
miles, in addition to 2173 miles of roads form- 
ally used for militaiy purposes In the same 
^eaT, 40.10 miles of new roads wore under con- 
Htruciioii, of which 3105 miles were situated in 
Southern Italy Planes of the Italian commercial 
air lines flew 1,237,050 miles duiing the year and 
earned 15,029 passeiigeis, 40,044 pounds of mail, 
and 502,762 pounds of baggage and goods 

On June 30, 1928, the nierchaut marine con- 
sisted of 1420 >essel8 ol 100 tous and over witli a 
gloss tonnage of 2,428,817, of which all but 80,- 
085 tons weic powei diiven Vessels entering Ital- 
ian puits 111 1928 numbered 14,233 of 21,142,- 
000 net icgisteied tons, while those clearing 
numbered 13,6J)7, of 20,637,000 net legistercd 
tous The telegraph system and part of the tele- 
phone line are government owned On June 30, 
1927, theie were 125,302 miles of telegraph 
wiie and 715,000 miles of telephone wire (both 
State and piivately owned) 

Aumy and N wy Liability to military service 
hegjiiniiig at the age of twenty and lasting for 
19 yeais is compulsory and universal The 
stiength of the active army iii 1927 was 17,084 
ofliceis and 283,200 men Sec Miutaky Pjbogbebh 

The Italian Poyal Air Force, constituted in 
192, *5 as a sepaiatc force under the Ministry of 
Aviation, had 1800 aeroplanes and a pcisonnel of 
25,000 111 all ranks iii 1928 The oxpciKlituie foi 
the fiscal year 1928-29 was estimated at 700,- 
000,000 liic 

The accoiiipaiiviiig fable fioiii the Statcuman^g 
Year Hook foi 1929 shows the classification of 
the navy in 1927 and 1928 


OomjM^d at 



1927 

1928 

Battleships 

5 

6 

Armored cruisers 

. 3 

3 

Light cruisers 

... 9 

9 

Flotilla leadmrs and destrojers 

73 

75 

Torpedo boats 

. . 65 

52 

Bubmoriiies 

45 

45 

Govern M hNT 'I'lie Italian 

Lxnibtitution, 

Still 


nominally iii force, provided that the King shall 
exercise the executive power through a respon- 
sible ministry and that legislative power diall 


rest conjointly in the King and a Parliament of 
two chambers. The Grand Council of Fascism 
IB the supreme body which “controls all the 
activities of the regime,” under a law promul- 
gated in December, 1928 It “designates” the 
deputies for the lower chamber and “must give 
its opinion on all bills dealing with constitu- 
tional issues ” Its members fall into three caic- 
goiies (1) Life members, including the head 
of the Government (Mussolini); the “Quadruni- 
virate” who led the Fascist march on Rome, ex- 
ministers who have held office in the Fascist 
cabinet for at least five years, and those who 
have acted as secictaiies-general of the Fascist 
party since the march on Rome (2) Ea-offino 
membeis The President of the Senate, the 
Speakoi of the Coipoiative Chambci, the Cab- 
inet Ministers, the Piime Ministers Ibidei- 
Kecietaiy, the Undei -Secrctai les of the Foieigii 
OOice, the Home Olhee, and the Miiiistiy of 
Laboi , the members of the Ceniial PXecutivc of 
the P'ascist paity, the two presidents of the 
National Oiganizations for Iiidustiy and Agri- 
culture and the piesideiit of the Trade Unions, 
and five other high oflicials (3) Evil aoi dinar v 
members, i e , “men who have deserved well of 
the national cause and the Kascist Revolution, 
or aie expeits on the questions under discussion 
m the (jrand Council ” There aie 35 persons iii 
the fiist two categoiies and an unlixed number 
in the thud All members of the third categoiy 
and all of the second, except the president of the 
Senate and the Speakei of the Cm p«i alive Uliain- 
Iier, are designated by the head of the Govern- 
ment By the law of May 17, 1928, the electoial 
sysUmi was ladically altcied The ir.inchiRc was 
gi anted to incii 21 veais and ovei and also to 
men aged 18 years aiul ovei, if inairied oi wid- 
owers with sous, who pay a syndicate rate, or 
taxes to the amount of 109 lire, or who leceive 
a salary oi pension fioiii any jiublic institution 
Candidates lor the Chanibei ot Deputies, which 
has a meiubeiship of 400, must be at least 25 
years of age and must meet ceitain other le- 
quiiemcnts Candidates aie proposed by the Na- 
tional Syndicate ('nnfcderation, by eci tain jui icl- 
ical pel suns, and by associations of a national 
ehaiaciei P^iom these lists ot candidates the 
Grand P'aseist Council selects 400 names to be 
included in the loll pioposed to the elect ois If 
the proiKiscd loll is not appiovcd by the electors, 
now elections must be held at least one mouth 
later, this time by the majuiity system and in 
ueraidunce with the piinciplc ot piopoitioiiol 
lepieseiitation, fonnerly in use The King has 
power to dissolve the lowei house at any tune. 

The Senate on Jan ], 1928, was composed ol 
.374 seiiatnis and 11 membms of the loyal family 
Under the Constitution the senators arc ap 
pointed for life by the King on the proposal of 
the cabinet Then iiunibci is not limited. The 
King in 1929 was Victoi Emmanuel III, bom 
Nov. 11, 1869, who succeeded lus father, Hum- 
bert I, July 29, 1900. The cabinet, at the begin- 
ning of 1929, was composed as follows Head ol 
the Government, Piime Minister, Secictary of 
State, and Miuistci of P'oreigii Affairs, Intel lor, 
^\ar, Mai me, Aeionautics, Colonics, and Cor- 
])oiatiuns, Benito Mussolini, Miiiistei of Jus- 
tice, Alfredo Kocuo, P'maiice, Aiituiiio Moscoui, 
Publn Instruction, Giuseppe Helluzzo, Public 
^Vo^k8, Giovanni Giuiiati, National Economy, 
Alessandro Maitelii, Communications, Conte di 
Cortellazzi), 
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History 

Settlement of the historic dispute between the 
Italian state and the Vatican was tlio outstand- 
ing event in Italian histoiy during 1029. Other 
significant developments of the year included 
the furtlier ••ii of the Government 

along Fascist lines, tne oilicial action taken to 
modify Fascist activities in the United States 
following widespiead protests in that country, 
the coiitiiiuatioii and extension of the Fascist 
piogranimo of internal development, and, in 
lurcign affaiis, tlie Italian demand fur naval 
equality with Fiance, or foi a naval pact guai- 
aiiteeing the security of the lldeditei ranean, in 
advance of the J^uiidon Maval Confeieiice 

Uhubcji and Stai']!. The treaty settling the 
sixty-yeui-old ‘‘Komaii Question” was signed in 
the Jjateraii Falace on Febiuary 11 by Caidinal 
Gaspairi, the Papal Secretary of State, and 
I'reniioi Mussolini The settlement consisted of 
three documents (1) a treaty disposing of the 
“lluinaii Question*’ thiough the ci cation of a 
soveieign papal state known as Vatican City, 
(2) a concordat legulating the conditions ^ 
leligion and the church in Italy, and (3) a cun- 
\entioii systemati/iiig the financial lelations be- 
tween the Vatican and Italy arising out of the 
split between Chuich and State in 1870 For 
details 1- »i ■ M I the new papal state, see Vati- 
can City ilie treaty loafliimcd that Itumau 
Oatbolicism was the onlv state leligion in Italv, 
and stipulated that the Vatican was to lemain 
evtianeous to terniioial competitions with other 
states unless the conilicting parties appealed to 
it loi the settlement of disputes. Vatican City 
tciutoiy was to he considered neutral and in- 
\iulable, the Vatuun recugni/ed the Italian 
Kingdom under the dynasty of the House ot 
Navuy, and Italy in turn recognized the state ot 
Vatican CiQ uiidet the su^cieignty ot the 
Pope Italy lecogiii/od iiiurnage as u saciament 
logulated by tuiion law in its relation to civil 
law Cases coiiceiiiiiig nullity and disbuiutiun of 
maiiiages cclebiated but nut consummated wcie 
lesdved to ecclesiastical couits The Vatican 
agreed to tlie judgment ot civil authorities on 
sepal ations lleligious instiuctiuu in elementary 
and secondary sihuuls was made coiiipulsoiy 

Undei the iinuncial convention, the state agreed 
to pay the Vatican a cash sum of 7o0,0U0,0U0 
liie and 1,OUU,000,000 liie in Italian state bonds 
bcaiiiig I) per cent in Iciest, us indemnity for the 
loss ot temporal powci in 1870 The Italian 
Council ot Miinsieis appiuvcd a bill ior the ful- 
fillinent of the tieaty on Maich 13, the bill was 
latilicd by Pailiainciit in May, and was signed 
by King Victoi Emmanuel on May 27 Vatican 
City eunie into evisteiicc June 10 with the ex- 
change ot latiiicatious 

Thu sottlemuiit was iollowed on July 2.i by Pius 
Xl's diamatie cmeiguiiee Iroiii the Vatican, sym- 
bolizing the changed status of the Papacy It 
was the lirst time a Pope had left the Vatican 
gioiiiids 111 59 yeais See Homan CAmouo 
CiiURi'ii On JJecemher 5 the King and Queen of 
Italy paid an olticial visit to the Pope in Vatican 
City, thus leeogtnriiig tlie absolute soveieignty 
of the head oi the Chuich within the Vatican 
domains The settlement was gioeted with luani- 
festations of joy by the Italian populace and by 
the Human Oatliolie press eveiywheie It was 
gencially believed to have added immeasui ably 
to the strength of Fascism through, enlisting the 
cooperation of the Chuich iii Italy, This co- 


operation was evidenced in the election of March, 
1929, when the clergy ad>ocated the acceptance 
of the list of candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies pioscnted by the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil, and set an example for the population by go- 
ing to the polls in large numbers 

The Fascists and the Vatican were not long 
in complete accord, liowevcr In reviewing the 
settlement befoie the Chamber of Deputies in 
May, Premier Mussolini made a number of re- 
maiks which diew forth a spiiited reply fium 
the Pope The formula of “a free chuich in a 
tiee state” did not accuiately desciibe the new 
relationship, the Preiiner said 

“In this state the chinch is neither sovereign 
nor free,” he dcclaied “Its soveieignty heie 
would be a cunti adictiuii iii teims, and it is not 
flee because it is bound under the terms of the 
Coucoidat The situation may be defined as a 
sovereign state within the Kingdom of Italy The 
Catholic Church, with certain piivileges is loy- 
ally and tiecly recognized and other cults are 
fitKjly admitted ” 

The Pope took particulai exception to Mus- 
solini’s remaiks upon the subject of education 

“In this field, 1 am intractable,” the Premier 
said ’’Education must be ours Oui cliildieii must 
be eiliicated in our leligioiis faith, but we must 
round out this education and we need to give our 
youths a sense oi virility and the pow'ei of con- 
quest ” 

Speaking shortly afteiwaid hefoie the pupils 
of a Jesuit school, the Pope leplied “We never 
can agree to aiiytiiing that compresses, decreases 
01 denies the rights which natuie and God gave 
the tamily and tiie Church in the field oi educa- 
tion Un this point w'e will not say we aie iii- 
tiuetable, foi intractability is not a \irtue, but 
we aic ‘iiitraiisigeant,’ just as w'e could not 
help lieing iiiti ansigeant it asked how much two 
and two make Two and two make lour It is not 
oui fault li they do not add to h\c or six or 40 ” 

In uii open letter addiessed to Caidiiial Gas- 
paiJi and published m tlie ofiicial Vatican oi- 
gan, UsHcrvaiotc Romanoy on June 5, the Pope 
took Mubholini furtliei to tusk lor his remaiks 
upon the oiigiii ot the Chuich made befoie the 
Chambei of Deputies He objected to the Pre- 
miei's statement that the Catholic Church in 
Italy was in a sense subject to tbe State, ciiti- 
eued Mussoliin's iiequeiit references to the fact 
that the state had letaiiied all its means oi 
watching over the Church and its clergy, and dm- 
appioved oi the Duce's coiiteiitiou that Italy 
must enjoy full liberty oi conscieiiee and full lib- 
el ty of discussion Ueferiiiig to the Premier’s 
statement that it was juiidieally impossible to 
oblige a Catholic to many in the Church iii 
preference to only a cimI mairiage ceiemony, the 
Popi> said “The ('lunch can and must do this 
W'lth the iiieaiiH at its disposal ” 

On July 8, the day on which diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and the Quirinal wete 
fully established, the Goveriiiiieiit sequesteied the 
Catholic publication Youthful Life on tlie ground 
that it ’’tended to diaw Italian Cbthohc youtli 
away irom the legitimate uuthoiity of the Italian 
State and Italian institutions” This was fol- 
lowed by another spiiited piotest in Osservatore 
Romano An announcement by Mussolini to the 
effect that 0000 watcheis were maintain iiig sur- 
veillance over the activities of the clergy thiough- 
out Italy caused the Pope to assure Italian 
Catholics that he was also watching and that 
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they were to have “serene confidence and no 
alarm ” On December 2, in a speech before tlie 
parish priests of Rome, Pius XI complained that 
Catholic newspapeiH wore finding it increasingly 
difiicult to discuss Catholic interests without 
being curbed by Fascist authorities At the same 
time, he severely ariaigned the Fascist press for 
the manner in winch it discussed subjects relat- 
ing to the Chuirh. Despite those evidences of 
friction, the 'I’im. i.ii i< » of the Church celebiated 
the birthday • ; K ng of Italy on November 

11 foi the first time since 1870 The new mar- 
riage legulations legalizing church maiiiages 
wont into effect thioiighout the Kingdom on 
August 8 J^toT 111 the yeai, a law was passed 
legalizing iiiariiagos by noii-Catliolic religious 
authoi ities 

OovEBNMBNTAL RfXiKU \NizATiuN The nieusurcs 
adopted in 1928 tor the oiganization of the Gov- 
ernment along Fascist lines (see above, under 
(Jovernment) weie put into effect early m 1929 
January 28 to Fobiuary 17 was fixed by decree 
as the time within which the national confedera- 
tions weie to piopose their candidates The first 
election uiidei the now sjstein was held Maich 
24, when 8,U50,OUU voted “yes” and 136,000 “no” 
to the question “Du you approve the candidates 
designated hy the National Grand Council of 
Fascism If” The 400 candidates wete chosen from 
about 1000 names submitted by 32 Fascist or- 
gani/atiuns lepiesenting various blanches ol 
capital, labor, the universities, wai veteians, gov- 
ernment employees, etc The new Fascist par- 
liament was oiienod b\ the King on April 20 
Among tlie piincipal duties of the legislature, 
the King said, weie the strengthening of the 
authority of the state, the leiuim ot local fin- 
ances and of the civil and criminal codes, and 
the pioiuotion ot public works On the e\e of 
the inauguiatioii of the new parliament, the 
O^Gial (lazettc punted a decree raoditying the 
official Italian coat ot aims, which hciicetortb 
was t<i bear the Fascist licturs and fasces side 
by Bide with the i uj al coat of arms of the House 
ot Savoy The smooth working of the Fascist 
iiiaohine was shown when Munster of Public 
Woi ks Giui lati w as elected pi esideiit of the Chaiii- 
bei by 348 votes out of 350 and Kignor Fedei/oni, 
foimer Ministei of Colonies, was elected presi- 
dent of the Senate by 106 votes against 33 blanks 
and 5 null or scattered votes 

Pienner Mussolini, on Septembei 12, relin- 
quished seven of the nine Cabinet poitfolios he 
hud foimeily held Ol nine new ministers ap- 
pointed, seven weie chosen fiom among his 
under-secretaries Alessandiu Martelli, Minis- 
ter of National Economy, and Giuseppe Belluz- 
zo, Mniistei of Public Iiistiuctiun, weie retired, 
and then lespective posts weie renamed the Min- 
istiy of Agiicultuic and Foiests and the Minis- 
tiy ol Public Education The new Cabinet was 
as follows Premiei and Minister ot Interior, 
Benito Mussolini, Foreign Munster, Dino Gron- 
di, Colonies, General De Bono, War, General 
Pietio (juz/cra, Mamie, Rear Admiral Giuseppi 
iSibiaiii, Aviation, General Italo Balbo, Public 
Woiks, Michele Bianchi, Corporations, Giuseppi 
Bottdi, ,;Dii< and Foiests, Giacomo Acer- 

bo, Public Euucaiion, Balbino Giuliano, Jus- 
tice and Cults, Alfredo Rocoo; Finance, Antonio 
Mosconi, Communications, Conte di Cortellazzo 

On September 14, the Premier announced fur- 
ther cliaiiges ill the organization of the Fascist 
party which made it moie than ever an organ 


of the state. The secretary-general was to be ap- 
pointed by royal decree on the nomination of the 
head of the government, and the federal secre- 
taries by the head of the government on nomina- 
tion of the secretary-general The membership of 
the Fascist Grand Council was reduced from 56 
to about 20 for the purpose of promoting ef- 
ficiency and secrecy The Gland Council re- 
mained divided into the three main categories 
desciibed ulxive, under Govern vfient Under tlie 
bill providing for the change, Senator Dc Vecchi. 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See, General Italo 
Balbo, Minister of Aeronautics, General De Bono, 
Minister of Colonies, and Michele Bianchi, Minis- 
ter of Public VVoiks, became members ol the 
Grand Council for life Reviewing the accoiuplish- 
inents of the Fascist party, the Premier said its 
relations with the Church were based on tlie 
Fascist principle of “all in the state, notlnng out- 
side of the state and nothing against the stale ” 
Admitting that Fascism was based on dictator- 
ship, he said that its watch-words “authority, 
Older, and justice” were fast replacing the demo- 
cratic slogan of “libel ty, equality, and liatcinity ” 

Italo-Amehk'an Relations The long-stand- 
ing issue of dual nationality again came to tlie 
foie as a source of friction between Italy and 
the United States in 1929, after Fascist activities 
111 the United States had aroused public resent- 
ment and focused American attention upon Italy's 
lefusal to iccognizc the Anieiican citizenship ot 
naturalized Italians oi ot persons boin in the 
United States of natuialized Italian patents 
A number of such pei sons who visited Italy were 
at various times forced to undergo military tiaiii- 
iiig Un November 3, the Italian Embassy m 
Washington issued a statement to the eilect that 
hencetoith Ameiican-boiu childieii ot Italian 
parents, Ameiican citizens ot Italian biitli, and 
even citizens of Italy lesidiiig in the United 
States, might leturn to Italy without fear ut 
coinpulsoij cunsciiptioii iii time of peace Noth- 
ing was said as to their liability tor iiiilitaiy 
seivice 111 time of w'ar About tlie same time, the 
Fascist l.«aguc ot North Amciica, aiiiiuiiiiced its 
disbaiidmeut. It was chaiged, however, that Fas- 
cist opposition to the naturalization ot Italian 
immigiants continued, and that the suppiessioii 
of aiiti-Faseist ciiticism in the United Stales 
was systeniaiically attempted by “business boy- 
cott, social piessuie, personal violence,” and ter- 
lonzation 

Utjier Events Italy's demand foi naval equal- 
ity with Fiance as a prcliiiiiiiaiy to any agree- 
ment at the Loudon Naval Coiiterciiec in Janu- 
ary, 1930, caused widespread fears foi the success 
of the coiifeicncc The Italian policy with legaid 
to the liniitatiuii of aimameiiis, as announced by 
Mussuliiii, was that Italy would accept any le- 
ductioii, howevei sweeping, piovidmg equality 
with France was guaiaiiteed and othei couiitiies 
reduced their aimanieuis pioportionately. In 
September, Italy signed the optional clause ot 
the VNorld Court statute (see Would (kiuur) 

Antagonism between Italy and Jugoslavia 
again appioached the danger point in October 
during the tual in Pola, Italy, ot hve Italian sub- 
jects of Slav birth who weie accused of haviug 
shot at a line of voters in Pisino about to cast 
their ballots in favor of the Fascist govci nment. 
A number ot persons were wounded, one mortally. 
The leadei ot the defendants was sentenced to 
death and each of the other four to 30 years’ im- 
prisonment. While there was no accusation 
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against the Jugoslav Government, the defend- 
ants were accused of being members of a Jugo- 
slav terrorist organization. 

Alleged Italian propaganda in Malta led to 
friction with the British authorities there, who 
imposed new press restrictions and penalties 
ranging up to three years’ imprisonment upon 
those “who help the enemies of his Majesty m 
whatever way or against the Maltese govern- 
ment” See Vatican City for the religious as- 
pect of this dispute The policy of forcible Ital- 
lanization of the former Southern Tirol continued 
and on October 1 bilingualism was reported to 
have been officially terminated in that territory 
The protests formerly directed against Italian 
policies 111 the Tirol from Austrian sources were 
stilled by the necessity of securing Italy’s con- 
sent to an Austrian international loan See 
Austria, under Uxsiory 

Hcpoits of the repression of anti-Fascists in 
Italy and of retaliations by Italian expatriates 
continued to leceive an airing in the foreign 
press. Eaily in the summei, the slaying of the 
counselor of the Italian Legation in Luxemburg 
and the explosion of a bomb sent to the Italian 
Consulate caused a clamoi in the Fascist press 
for diastic measuies against the anti-Fascisti by 
foieign goveinmciits and the League of ^Nations. 
Piofesboi Umberto Cosmo of the University of 
Turin ^^as repotted to have been sent to an Italian 
penal colony foi writing a letter thanking Sena- 
tor Benedetto Cioce foi tlie latter’s opposition 
to the Lateral! Tieaty and Concordat in the Sen- 
ate The impriBonmeut and deportation of Free- 
masons, in particulai, seemed to have increased 
duiing the year. The Italian official news agency 
admiMnl on .\iigU'f 8 that three piominent anti- 
Ja-d-i- .oMiici Deputy Emilio Lussu, Prof. 
(Jarlo Koselli, and Francesco F. Eitti — ^liad es- 
caped after two years' political imprisonment on 
Lipaii Island. In Pans, wheie they had given 
out hari owing accounts of their suireriiigs, the 
three men received word that members of their 
families in Italy had been imprisoned by way 
of letaliatiou The Sjiccial Military Tribunal for 
the Defense of the State on September 2y con- 
demned Cesaie Kossi, former head of the Fascist 
I’less Buieau, to 3U years’ imprisonment for al- 
leged incitement to aimed revolution Hossi, one 
of those charged with complicity in the death 
of Matteotti (see 1024 Year Book), was not 
convicted. He escaped abroad, where he wiote 
articles accusing Mussolini of responsibility for 
the death of the Socialist deputy He was arrested 
wlieii lie icturiicd secretly to Italy. In October, the 
loss fiom the Italian Embassy in Beilin of the 
scciet code by which the Italian Government com- 
municated with its Ambassador to Germany was 
lepoited to have lesulted in the exile to one of 
the political penal colonies of the secretary held 
responsible loi tiie loss and the summary removal 
ol other officials of the embassy. 

Italy jiuisued with success its policy of “in- 
tegral and effective occupation of the Libyan 
territoi ICS,” receiving on June 13 the submis- 
sion of important insurgent chiefs of the Senussi 
Society 111 Cyienaica. Early in December, Italian 
Sahara tioops under the Duke ot Apulia captured 
Biach in the hcait of the Sciati region of Libya. 
Fuither progicss in stamping out the Mafia m 
Sicily was leported For Italian policies in the 
Balkans and central Europe, see Austria, Hun- 
UARV, KUMANIA, JoGOBLAVlA, BULUARIA, GREECE, 
and Turkey, under Hwiory. 


ITTTABI, Josfi. See Music, under Artists. 

IVOBY COAST. A French colony, forming a 
constituent part of the government-general of 
French West Africa, situated between Liberia 
and the British Gold Coast Area, about 121,590 
smiare miles, population, estimated in 1920 at 
1,724,545, of whom 1614 were Europeans Binger- 
ville 18 the capital and has a European popula- 
tion of about 98 The principal commercial piod- 
ucts aie cacao, mahogany, palm oil and keinels, 
dried and smoked fish, cotton, and rubber Tlie 
production of cucao is rapidly increasing and in 
1928 it constituted 42 per cent of the total \aliie 
of the colony’s expoits. Some gold has been found. 
Imports in 1928, according to piovisional fig- 
ures, amounted to 235,089,000 tiaucs (exchanging 
at $0 0392 ) , as compared with 193,305,000 francs 
in 1927, and expoits wcie valued at 253,052,000 
francs, as compared with 235,467,000 francs in 
the previous yeai. The budget of the colony in 
1928 was fixed at 55,525,000 francs, lii 1927 
1087 vessels of 3,060,600 tons entered and 1084 
vessels of 3,057,538 tons cleared the ports Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in 1929, M Lapalud. 

IZETT. See Chemistry, Industriau, under 
New Alloys 

JAIL OTTTBBEAKS. Sec Crime 

JAMAICA. A colony of Great Biitain, con- 
couBisting of the island of Jamaica, which is the 
largest in the British West Indies, and the fol- 
lowing dependencies Tuiks and Caicos Islands, 
Cayman Islands, Mot ant Cays, and Pedio Cays 
Area of Jamaica, 4450 square miles, of the de- 
pendencies, 224 squaie miles Population of Ja- 
maica, according to the census of 1921, 858,- 
118, including 660,420 blacks, 157,223 coloied; 
14,476 whites, 18,610 East Indians, and 3696 
Chinese, estimated population at the end of 1927, 
953,768. The movement of population in 1927 was 
Births, 32,910, deaths, 20,015, marriages, 4412 
Kingston, the capital, had a population uf 62,707 
at the census ot 1921. In 1927 there were 670 
public elementary schools, with 125,739 pupils 
enrolled and an average attendance ot 76,990 In 
1927-28 the aiea undei cultivation was 1,157,- 
586 acres, apportioned as follows under tillage, 
277,240 Hcies, sugai-cane, 43,605 acres, coilee, 
19,195, bananas, 88,974, coconuts, 39,670, cacao, 
4782; gioimd provisions, 56,238, mixed cultiva- 
tion, 20,767, guinea glass, 106,202; commons, 
774,144 The livestock included 115,753 cattle, 
5064 sheep, and 36,084 horses and mules. In 1927 
the impoits were valued at £6,001,768 and the ex- 
ports at £4,257,750 The principal exports were 
coconuts, logwood, logwood extract, sugai, coffee, 
rum, cacao, ginger, cigais, pimentos, oranges, and 
copra, the duet luipoits, boots and shoes, motor 
cars, cotton goods, fish, rice, flour, and hardwaie 
The only rail transportation on the island is the 
Jamaica Goveinment Bailway, with a lengtli ot 
210 miles Government revenue in 1927-28, £2,- 
275,094, expenditure, £1,980,888, public debt, 
£4,922,330 Governor m 1929, Bn U. £. Stubbs 
(appointed m 1025) 

JAN MAYEN. An island in the Arctic Ocean 
annexed by Norway by an act of Parliament on 
May 8, 1929. Lying between Bvalbard (Spitz- 
bergen) and Greenland, it was discovered by the 
Dutch in 1611 and for many yeais has been used 
as a base by Norwegian whalers See Norway 

JAPAN. A Far Eastern empire, consisting of 
the five main islands of Honshu (mainland), 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and Taiwan (Foi- 
mosa), together with some 600 smallci islands 
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and island groups, the peninsula of Korea, or 
Chosen, and Karafuto (tne southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin) Capital, Tokyo; leigning 
soveieigii in 1929, lOinppror Hiroliito. 

Abea and Population. The area of the Japan- 
ese Empire and the population at the censuses of 
1920 and 1926 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


JAPANESE EMPIRE- AREA AND POPULATION 



Area, 

Population, 

Population, 


e^are 

1920 ceneue 

192S eeneue 

,1apau proper 

147,327 

55,963,058 

59,736,822 

Chosen (Korea) 

85,228 

17,264,119 

19,622,945 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

13,840 

3,655,308 

3,993,408 

Karafuto 

13,934 

105,899 

203,754 

Total 

260,379 • 

76,988,379 

83.456,929 


Including Pescadores 


The figures show a population increase of 
6,468,650 during the five-year period, 1920-25 
In addition, Japan had a 99-year lease of Kwan- 
tuiig ( including Port Arthur and Darien in 
Southern Manchuria) with a population in 1928 
of 837,219, and mandate teriitory in the South 
Seas with a population of 56,294 in 1925 The 
population of Japan proper at the census of Oct 
1, 1929, was 62,938,200 During the five years, 
1923-27 inclusive, the average annual numbet 
of births in Japan proper was 2,058,610 and of 
deaths, 1,234,639, or an excess of births of 823,- 
971 each year In 1925 55 8 per cent of the total 
population resided in cities of over 5000 inhabi- 
tants Japanese residents abroad in 1927 num- 
bered 673,941 In 1926 there were 31,474 foreign- 
ers residing in Japan The populations of the lead- 
ing cities at the census ot 1929 (figuies for the 
1925 census in parentheses) weie Osaka, 2,408,- 
800 (2,104,804), Tokyo, 2,294,600 (1,995,667), 
JJagoya, 904,700 (768,568); Kyoto, 755,200 

(679,963), Kobe, 755,200 (644,212); Yokomaha, 
543,500 (405,888) The density of population per 
square mile for the entire Empire in 1925 was 
320 and tor Japan pioper, 405 

Education Attendance at the elementary 
school course is compulsoiy for all between tlie 
ages of 6 and 14 yeais In the school year 1925- 
26, there were 9,188,560 in the elementaiy schools, 
598,258 in the secondary schools, 1,051,437 m 
prepartoiy technical schools, 58,696 in special 
schools, 49,634 in normal schools, 231,693 in 
technical schools, and 64,606 in the six imperial 
universities and the 26 other institutions of uni- 
versity rank. 

Pbodugtion. Despite the strides made by 
Japanese industry, the country was still prima- 
Tily dependent upon agriculture in 1929. Of the 
total area of 94,289,000 acres in Japan proper, 
only about one-sixth was cultivable, there being 
(in 1928) 7,286,000 acres of rice fields, 6,833,000 
acres of upland faims, 4,315,000 acies of moors 
and pastuies, and 21,053,000 acres of taxable 
foiests The fertile aiea is divided into small 
farms averaging about 2% acres each and is in- 
tensively tilled but with largely primitive 
methods. About 54 per cent of the cultivated 
land IS owned by large landowners and leased to 
tenants, who ordinal ily secure only a bare sub- 
sistence Kice IS the largest agricultural crop of 
the empire and the principal diet of the people. 
Rough rice production in 1928 amounted to 534,- 
246,000 bushels in Japan proper, a decrease of 3 
per cent from the large yield of 1927, but 4 per 


cent above the average for 1922-26. The domestic 
nee supply is insufficient for the demands of the 
population and an increasing amount is im- 
Xiorted annually The area and production of the 
chief crops in Japan proper in 1927 and 1928 is 
shown in the accompanying table 
CROP AREAS AND PRODUCTION, JAPAN 
PROPER 


Crop Area • Produttion • 



2997 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Wheat 

1,161 

1,198 

29,221 

11,186 

Barley .. . 

2,343 

2,240 

82,485 

83,605 

Oats 

. 302 

285 

12,372 

11,618 

Rice 

7,777 

7,822 

550,179 

534,246 

Tea 

10b 

106 

81,497 

86,171 

Tobacco 

91 

92 

147,986 o 

147.159 '• 

Cocoons 



753,316 » 

776,889 « 


* Thoubands of acres 

* Thousands of units — bushels except as indicated 
Unit, pound 

Crops were fairly satisfactory in 1928, but 
the pi ice ot agricultural products* declined There 
was an increase of 7 per cent in the wheat pro- 
duction, and s gam of 3 per cent in quantity and 
11 per cent in value in the cocoon crop (775,900,- 
000 pounds, valued at $256, . '>00,000 ) Sugar pro- 
duction in Tdiuan was 565,200 metric tons in 
1928-29 and 527,500 in 1927-28 Millet, lye, 
buckwheat, soy beans, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
sugai cane, fiuits, rapesced, indigo, and hemp, 
are other crops. While the cultivation of leaf 
tobacco IS grow'ing rapidly, tea culture both in 
Japan piopei and Taiwan shows no piogiess 
either in output or exports, due to the severe 
competition of India and Ceylon Livestock in 
Japan proper on Jan 1, 1928, included 1,474,000 
cattle, 677,000 swine, 19,000 sheep, 105,000 goats, 
and 1,495,000 horses 

The extensive coastline of Japan and the prom- 
inence of fish in the national diet make the 
fishing industry a highly impoit.int one, fioiu 
which over 2,000,000 peisons derived a living in 
1928 The fish catch in 1927 was valued at 207,- 
239,000 }en (1 yen equaled ai>pioximatcly $0 50) 
and prepaicd fishery products totaled 183,084,000 
yen. About half the area of Japan piopei is 
coveiiKl with forests, fioni which large quantities 
of timbei are taken annually. The ]>ioductiun of 
timber and bamboo in 1927 was valued at 198,730,- 
000 ^en Camphor production is largely a .lapa- 
nese iiioiiopol}, the annual yield avei aging about 
10,000,000 pounds, or 60 per cent ot the woild 
supply The Taiwan foiests furnish the bulk of 
the Japanese camphor output 

Copper IS the only mineial found in Japan in 
sufficient quantities to more than supply tlie do- 
mestic requirements. The output of coal, non, 
peti oleum, and some other minerals is hardly 
sufficient for the needs of Japanese industry. 
The value of the mineral products of Japan 
proper in 1927 totaled $225,737,000, divided as 

JAPAN'S MINERA L AND METAL PRODUCTIONS 

Product 1927 1928 

OobI 1000 metric tons 33,'S31 33,860,181 

Iron pyrites . metric tons 506,080 593,972 

Crude petroleum . 1000 bbls 1,645 1,781 

Sulphur . metric tons 61,340 70,063 

Gold . .... troyoz. 308,864 310,515 

Silver 1000 troy os 4,531 4,802 

Copper . . .metric tons . 66,571 66,041 

Pie iron .. . 1000 metric tons 884 1,077 

Steel ingots .do 1,400 1,704 


follows. Coal, $121,977,000, copper, $22,704,- 
000; gold, $6,244,000; petroleum, $5,910,000, and 
silver, $2,685,000 The mineral and metal pro- 
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ductions of Japan proper in 1927 and 1926 are 
shown in the accompanying table 

Manufacturing The continuation during the 
period 1 920-26 of Japan’s unprecedented indus- 
ti lal expansion is indicated by the fact that the 
number of factories worked by power increased 
from 30,128 iii 1920 to 41,514 in 1926, while the 
number of factories worked by hand labor de- 
clined from 16,022 in 1920 to 10,392 in 1926 The 
textile industries, centred in Osaka, Nagayo, and 
Tokyo, are of primary importance, employing 
998,447 persons in 1926. The manufacture of 
metals and metal products, machinery and vehi- 
cles, foodstuffs, clay pioducts, paper, chemicals, 
lumber, and wood firoducts, are other leading m- 
diistnes In 1926 the main manufacturing indus- 
tries and the central electric plants employed 
1,875,195 persons and used 2,857,829 horse power 
in pi line movers and 1,794,644 horse power in elec- 
tric motors Fif tv-one per cent of all factory 
woikcrs were women Japanese industry and eom- 
iiieiee is largely in the hands of a few large fani- 
ilv groups In 1929 nine of these families con- 
trolled and opciated 144 companies with an 
aggregate paid-up ea])ital of about 2,360,000,000 
von ( appro Yimately ,$1,180,000,000) The read- 
instinent of industry continued during 1928 
til rough the lestriction of manufacturing pro- 
duction bv gioup agrceiueiiis, loiut-sales agree- 
ineiits, the i eduction of capitalization, and iiii- 
nicious ineigcis In 1929 busiiicss and ludiistrv 
neie depiessed, ]»aiticulailv dining the last half 
of the ,ieiii The outinit of the ]irinci])al nuiiiufac- 
tiiicd pioducts of Japan pioper in 1927 vas as 
followh C’otton vain, 95.1,277,000 pounds spun 
hilk, 1.1,851,000 pounds, wheat flour, 726,991 
mctiie tons, cigarettes, 28,629,000,000, cut to- 
bacco, 51,424,000 ]iounds, sake (ricc wine), 2.59,- 

217.000 gallons, piinting paper, 765,6.54,000 
pounds, cotton fabiics, $313,007,000, woolen fab- 
iics, .$113,171,000, poicelain eaithenware, $3.5,- 
2.55 000, vegetable oil, $18 929,000, mats and 
nuittiiig, $10,6.53,000, lacquered waies, $16,- 

367.000 

t'OMMi'RrF The decline evidenced in the foieigii 
1 1 ride in 1927 was continued in 1928, domestic 
expoits of Japan pioper totaling $887,000,000, a 
deciease of 2 pei cent fiom the 1927 figure, while 
im])oits totaled $1,019,000,000, a deciease of 1 
])ei cent Imports into Chosen increased about 6 
per cent and the e\]ioits declined slightly, while 
both impnits and exports of Taiwan declined 
The advcise balance of trade, which had been 
continuous since 1919, amounted to $132 0.59,000 
(224,000,000 yen) in 1928 In 1929 the unfavoi- 
able tiadc balance, estiiuated at about 08,000,- 
000 veil, was less than foi seveial veais, as the 
lower exchange late pi cv ailing for some months 
duiing the vear stimulated exjioits of raw silk 
and silk textiles to the United States and of cot- 
ton textiles to the Asiatic maikets Provisional 
liguies placed the 1929 exjioits at 2,148,000,000 
veil and impoits at 2.210,000,000 ven This lepic- 
seiited an incieahc of about 20,000,000 veil in iiii- 
poils and of 177,000,000 ven in expoits, the ex- 
poit inciease being the hugest in 10 vcais The 
excess of inqioits toi the enipiie amoiinteil to ap- 
]uoxiuiatelv 170,000,000 ven, as compuied with 
335,000,000 .veil in 1928 As the invisible favoi- 
able balame'foi 1929 was also estimated at 170,- 
000,000 .veil, .lapan’s net tiadc position was 
triv'oiable* foi the lust tune in 10 .years Japan’s 
invisible favoiable balance of tiade averaged 
over 100,000,000 yen annually. The values of the 


principal import and export commodities of 
Japan proper in 1927 and 1928 are given in the 
accompanying table 

JAPAN'S TRADE IN PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES. 
1927 AND 1928 

I In thotuandg of doUaro — 000 omitted] 


Domeatw exports 

1927 

1928 

Raw silk 

. $351, dl.*} 

$340,045 

Cotton textiles 

180,99.1 

165,464 

Bilk toxtilos 

60,192 

62,217 

Olothina and accoshones 

32,6n 

58,906 

Buaar, refined 

13,710 

17,828 

DruRB and chemicali. 

17,960 

17,779 

Potter V 

14,456 

16,078 

Paper and paper manufactures 

12,549 

14,683 

Wheat flour 

6,760 

11,472 

Coal 

12,094 

11,377 

Canned food 

9,203 

10,689 

Metal manufactures 

9,197 

10,223 

All otlior 

173,388 

163,502 

Total 

. $907,492 

$887,261 

Imports 



Raw cotton 

$295,800 

$255,075 

Iron and steel 

64,071 

69,329 

Wool, raw and tops 

48,206 

51,912 

Cedar wood 

45,474 

47,376 

Machinery and parts 

37,270 

43,793 

Mineral nils 

11,419 

41,715 

Oil rake, bean 

41,944 

34,048 

Wheat 

25,568 

.51,460 

Bugar 

15,9.59 

30,147 

Boy beans 

19,532 

2.5.057 

Coni 

16,825 

17,161 

Ammonium sulphate 

15 527 

16,849 

Rire and paddy 

.17,410 

15,627 

Aiiloniobilps and parts 

8.667 

1 4 965 

Wool textiles 

lh,45T 

14,486 

All other 

293,058 

323,550 

Total 

$1,038,137 

$1,019,310 


A feature of the import trade in 1928 was the 
large drop in impoi ts of raw cotton, due to heavy 
stocks and lestnctcd production of yarn The 
United States continued to lead all other coun- 
tiies in .Tnpan's foreign tiade, furnishing 28 5 per 
cent of the total inqiorts and taking 41 9 per cent 
of the total exports of Japan pioper The value 
of both imports from and exports to the United 
States, however, declined In the same year, China 
supplied 9 7 per cent of the general imports and 
took 18 9 per cent of the expoits, British India 
supplied 13 i»er cent of the imports and pur- 
chased 7 4 pel cent of the exports , Great Britain 
furnished 7 5 pei cent of the imports and took 
3 per cent of the expoits, and Germany fur- 
nislied 0 1 per cent of the imports and took 0 6 
per cent of the evpoits Of the total imports in 
1928, 13 0 per cent consisted of food, drink, and 
tobacco, 5.3 ])er cent of law materials; 17.4 per 
cent of semimanufactures, and 15 1 per cent of 
manufactured ai tides Tlie corresponding per- 
centages for exports weie Food, drink, and to- 
bacco, 7 9 , raw materials, 4 5 , semimanufactures 
(principally nivv silk), 41 7, and manufactuied 
articles, 412 

FiNANrK For the fiscal ,vcar ending Mar. 31, 
1920, actual oidinary and oxtraoi dinary rev- 
enue totaled 2,005,091,105 yen, or 281,733,589 
>cu iiioie than the budget estimate, while or- 
dimiiy and extiaoidiiiary expenditures amounted 
to 1,814,8.55,012 yen, or 145,848,245 yen less than 
the budget estimate The excess of revenue totaled 
190,836,093 yen Allowances for appropriations 
earned foi w aid to 1929-30 reduced this surplus 
to 134,280,257 }(‘ii, of which 42,665,325 yen 
leprcsciitcd the surplus actually created during 
1928-29 In 1927-28 the total revenues amounted 
to 2,062.7,5.>,337 yen, total expenditures to 1,765,- 
713,120 yen, and the surplus, after deducting al- 
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lowancea for estimates carried forward to 1928- 
29, to 256,218,444 yen. 

The decrease of 57,000,000 yen in revenue, in 
1028-29, as compared with the previous year, was 
due chiefly to a decline in eictraordinai^ revenue 
of 77,000,000 yen, which was partly offset by an 
increase in ordinary revenue of 20,000,000 yen 
The total of ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
tures in 1 928-29 was 49,000,000 yen greater than 
in 1927-28, due to an increase in the appropria- 
tions carried forward fiom the previous year, 
and expenditures for reconstruction works, and 
for the dispatch of troops to China which weie 
not included in the budget estimates. 

The ordinary and extraordinary budget for 
1929-30, as originally approved, estimated ex- 
penditures at 1,773,000,000 yen (about $870,543,- 
000). With the coming into power of the Ha- 
niaguchi Ministry in July, 1929, however, the new 
government immediately reduced the budget by 

92,000,000 yen (about $45,172,000) For 1930-31 
the new govci enment’s budget provided for ap- 
propriations of only 1,608,000,000 yen (about 
$789,524,000), oi a letrenchment of 165,000,000 
yen, as compared with expenditures in 1929-30. 
'Revenues for 1930-31 were estimated at 1,576,- 
000,000 yen Chief items in the 1927-28 and 
1928-29 oidinary budgets are shown in the ac- 
companving table Tlie 1928-29 budget figures do 
not inelndc the sum of 11,929,355 yen added to 
the budget early in 1929 

GOVERNMENT REOEIPTfl AND BXPENDITDRES 


r Thousands of yen \ 

Hem 

OBDINABT BXOKPT8 

1027-28 
actual * 

1028-20 

budget 

estimates 

Income tax 

Land and business tax 
(Customs 

Liquors, sugar, and textiles . . 
All other taxes 

Stamp receipts 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones 
(gross) , . 

Monopolies (net) 

Other public entorpribps 

All other 

216,070 
116, 02h 
140,601 
358,814 
68,162 
81,434 

2*16,628 

173,258 

61,606 

33,181 

211,376 

129,848 

141,069 

351,716 

67,468 

79,157 

240.673 

168,430 

64,241 

30,388 

Total 

1,484,780 

1,484,366 

Extraordinary receipts 

677,976 

224,760 

OBDINABr XXFBNniTVBBS 



Debt service 

National defense 

Pnblie instruction 

Oommunications (gross) 

All other 

282,134 

310,734 

118,785 

280,407 

179,717 

289,662 

.319,554 

118,648 

286,158 

185,970 

Total 

1,171,777 

1,199,987 

Extraordinary expenditures 

593,936 

509,140 


* Subject to revision 


As a result of the Hamaguchi Government’s re- 
tienchiiient policy, commodity prices were low- 
ered, foreign tiade improved, and the govern- 
ment was able to announce on Nov. 21, 1929, that 
the gold embargo, which had been in effect since 
1917, would be lifted early m January, 1930 In 
anticipation of this event the government 
amassed specie reserves abroad to the amount of 

320.000. 000 yen, and arranged for a credit of 

100.000. 000 yen through banks in America and 
Great Britain. Yen exchange rose from a low of 
$0.43 in June to $0 489 in November, 1929 

The national debt on Oct. 31, 1929, stood at 

5.906.000. 000 yen, of which 4,455,000,000 yen 


represented domestic loans and 1,461,000,000 
foreign loans. The total debt on Jan 1, 1929, 
amounted to 6,800,000,000 yen. The government’s 
specie reserve continu^ to decrease during 1928, 
amounting to 1,205,000,000 yen on November 30 

Communications. During the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1928, 219 private companies operated 
3413 miles of railway line with operating ex- 
penses of $20,968,270 and a net revenue of $16,- 
230,676, while the Government Railways oper- 
ated 8154 miles of line with operating expenses of 
$140,430,000 and a net revenue of $111,779,440 
Interest charges and other deductions brought 
the net icvenue for the goveinnient lines down 
to $68,807,474. During the year new government 
lines and extensions under consti iiction totaled 
329 miles and proiected extensions, 3430 miles 
An electrification programme costing nearly 20,- 
000,000 yen was carried out Of the private 
lines, 83 received government subsidies. 

Commercial aviation was advanced W the or- 
ganiration in 1928 of the Japan Air Transport 
Company, subsidized by the government to the 
amount of 20,000,000 yen In 1927, 86 airplanes 
in the seriice of commercial airlines made 17,- 
087 flights for a total distance of 878,230 miles 

The Japanese merchant marine on .Tune 30, 
1928, consisted of 2048 vessels of 4,139,815 gross 
tons In 1928, 17,347 vessels of 52,272,000 net 
registered tons envied and 17,415 vessels of 52,- 
395,000 net registered tons cleaied the ports of 
Japan proper. The telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems are government owned In 1027 theie were 
31,897 miles of telegiaph line and 2,167,027 miles 
of telephone wiie 

Abmy and Navy Military service is universal 
and iximpulsory. Liability commences at 17, but 
actual service begins at 20 ycais and lasts for 
20 more. The peace strength of llu* active army in 
1928 was 214,340 of all ranks The military 
budget foi 1928-29 amounted to 176,082,000 }eii 

See MILITABY rBOOBEBS 

The accompanying table from the fUateaman^s 
Year Book for 1929 shows the classification of the 
Japanese hleet for the three years ending with 

1928. 

JAPANESE FLEET 

Completed at end of 
Ifige 1027 1028 
Bsttlesbips and battle cruiBors 10 ]0 lo 

Armored cruisers 7 7 7 

Aircraft carriers 1 2 '• 

Cruisers 22 2'> 27 

First class gunboats . .442 

Destroyers 0.1 97 1 Oh • 

Submarines 58 65 71 * 

* Inelndina 56 first-class and 50 second tlahs 

^TncludiuB 17 first class, 44 second class, 10 Ibiid 
class 

See Naval Pbooblsb 

Govebnment Executive jiowpr ih in flic Em- 
peror who acts With the advice and aul of a min- 
istry appointed by, and responsible to, himself, 
legislative power is in the Emperor and the Im- 
^rial Diet of two chambers, iiamelv, the Upper 
House or House of Peeis, composed of member- 
ship based on rank, wealth, and other qualifica- 
tions, and numbering 407 mombcis at the begin- 
ning of the year, and the Lowci House or House 
of Representatives, elected for four years, un- 
less sooner dissolved, and numbering 466 members 
after the election of February, 1928 Emperor in 

1929, Hirohito, born April 29, 1901, succeeded 
his father, Yoshihito, Dec 25, 1926 The cabinet 
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Rt the beginning of the year was composed as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Tanaka; Home Affairs, Keisuke Mochizuki, Fi- 
nance, Ghuzo Mitsuohi ; War, General Shirakawa; 
Marine, Admiral Okada, Justice, Yoshimichi 
Hara ; Education, Kazue Shoda ; Agriculture and 
Forestiy, Teijiro Yamamoto, Commerce and In- 
dustry, Tokugoro Nakahashi, (Communications, 
l^^isanosuke Kuhara; Bailways, Heikichi Ogawa 

History 

While internal politics in Japan put sued an 
unusually stormy course during 1020, lemilting 
in the fall of the Tanaka Cabinet on July 2, the 
veai was comparatively uneventful in the field of 
foreign alfairs Relations with China impioved 
after the recognition of the Nationalist i^gime 
us de jwe on May 30 and with the advent of 
the new cabinet The lilmperor ratified the 
Kellogg- Bi land I’eace Pact on June 27, and the 
nation showed a sympathetic inteiest in the suc- 
cess of the Loudon Na\al Conference, the invita- 
tion to attend \iliich was accepted by the gov- 
ernment on June 23 

DfiMhNTic PoLiTif'H 'flic session of the Diet, 
which ended Match 25 with Baton Giichi Tanaka 
still in powei despite nunieruus dcmuiids for his 
resignation, was marked throughout by bittei 
]iolitical i‘oiitioveis\ M Motoda, Speaker <it 
the House of Repieseiitutives, lesigned during 
the session bcisiuse ot the iilleg^ impailia- 
mentaiy tactics of both the (toverninent and the 
Opposition A number of nnjKiitant bills gov- 
erning domestic ' . ' i”* . i i gov- 

eiiinieiit in the *i I' ^ • 'i », wcie 

\etoed in the House of Peeis, among them being 
a tax-tiansfer bill, a peasant propi letorship bill, 
and bills for tlio contiol of religious organi/;a- 
iioiiH and foi the establish mo nt ot snuillei elec- 
toial (onstifueiieies 

The foicign policv of the Tanaka Cabinet was 
se\eiely cciisuicd bv the Privy Council, puiticii- 
larly the signing ot the Kellogg-Bi land Tieaty 
without qiialitication of the pieamhle which de 
(laicd that lecouise to war was coiidemncd b\ 
the conti acting jiaities “in the name of then le- 
specti\e peoples ’ This was declai€‘d coiitiaiv to 
the .lapaiiesc (Jonstitutioii, iiiidei whnh the Ein- 
peioi “deelaies Vdi, makes peace and concludes 
treaties” The Pieiiiiers failiiie to consult the 
Pi ivy Council befoie signing the Tsinan agree- 
ment on March 24 (sec (’iiin\, under Jlutlon/) 
was also ciiticired and on Apiil 10 he formally 
apologized to the Pii\y Council There was gen- 
eial dissatisfaction with the labiiiet’s milita- 
iistic ])olicv tow aid China, but the immetliate 
cause of Bin on Tanaka’s downfall on Jiih 2 was 
his failure to publish the oll’icial leport dealing 
witli the in,\steiious death of Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin ill June, 11)28 The tram in which the Man- 
chiiiiuii wui loid was fleeing fioiii the Chinese 
Nationalist foices was bombed as it passed over 
a viaduct ot the ,Iapiinesc-eoiitiolleiI South Mau- 
chuiia Railway and the Maishal died of the lu- 
pines he leeeived (Jharges of Japanese coii- 
nivuiiee at the MaishaPs death led to an 
by the goveiiiineiit Although piib- 

.i; I- M lie rcpoit was withheld due to the op- 
position of the Ministry of Win, it Iweaiiie known 
that the investigatois had recommendctl the pun- 
ishment of Colonel Kawamoto, odicei in charge 
of the luilway guard, and othei high aimy of- 
ficials On July 1, the W'ar Oftice announced that 
Colonel Kawamoto would be punished for having 


turned over the patrolling of the viaduct on the 
night of the murder to Chinese guards and that 
General Muraoka had lesigned the Manchurian 
command The suppiession of the leport tended 
to confirm the chaige that the government was 
involved in Chang’s death, and siiificient pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Baion Tanaka to 
bring about his icsignation 

Y^o Hamaguchi, leader of the Minseito, or 
Liberal party, and former Minister of Finance 
and of Home Affairs, then formed a new cabinet 
composed at follows Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Kijuro Shidehaia, Home Affairs, Kenro Adaehi , 
Navy, Adniiial K Takaiahe, W^ar, General I 
Ugaki, Finance, .hinnosuke Inouye, Justice, 
Viscount C Watanabe, Education, I Kobaslii, 
Commiinieations, M Koi/umi, Agriculture and 
Forestij, C Machida, Commeicc and Indiistiy, 
M Tawara, Railways, K Fugi, Overseas Ajf- 
fairs, G Matsuda 

The Minseito party, of which Premier Hama- 
guchi was ptesideiil, (amo into power with a 
jirogiamme of high tanffs and financial retrench- 
ment, peaceful economic expansion abroad, the 
reduction of armament, and more friendly rela- 
tions with Chmu In general, it favored the in- 
teiests of the landowiieis and the i ’ 

population It hud oiilv 172 seats in tiie House oi 
Representatives, howevei, us Hg.iiiist 220 by the 
Seiyiikai (opposition pHit\), .iO bv the Sliinto 
Club, 14 by the Inde])emlents, eight by Pio- 
letariaii paities, seven In ixensci Tssliinkai, four 
by the Meiseikai, thiee bv tlie Business Men’s 
party, and one bv the Kukiislnn Club Although 
outnumbered in the House of Rejiresentatn es by 
the Reiyukai o])position, the govciiiment pro- 
c*eede(l energetically with its programme. It ini- 
mediutely reduced the budget, adopted a policy 
of reducing the national debt, and postponed 
new goveinment enterpnses (sec under Ftnancr 
alxive) Although reti eiichmcnt was lecogiuzed as 
an essential pielimiiiuiy to tlie lomoval of the 
gold embargo, the ccomuiiv nieasiiies adopted 
eoiiti ihiited to the depiessed condition of busi- 
ness and mdiistn and laiised a gencinl decline 
HI jJiofits and an increase in unemployment. On 
the othei hand, foieign ti.iile impioved notably 
and yen exchange giew maikedh ffimei The new 
government appointed Viseoiiiit Minoiii hiaito 
to Ins foimer post iis Govei not -General of Koiea, 
111 which he had w’on wide leeogiiition for his 
statesnianship and liberalism 

The action of the Nliinto Chib in joining the 
Seiyukai made it practualh eeitaiii that the 
Hamaguchi Cabinet would he foiccd to appeal to 
the eouiitiy eail\ in 11)30 foi a muioritv to 
eariy out its pioginmme The Shinto Club was 
oiganizcd aftci the 1028 elections among deputies 
who left the Miiiseiiu pait.\ The hopeless posi- 
tion of the goieiiimeiit in the Ixiwer House was 
evidenced soon after the ojiening of the Diet in 
Deeenihei, when the opposition nominee foi 
Slieaker was elected Jii the meantime, evidences 
of widespiead coi i iqitioii among certain membcis 
of the loriner Tamika (3o\eiiiment had been 
bi ought to light whidi ]»iomiscd to aid the 
Liberals (Minseito ]»aity) in a general election 
Ileikiehi Ogawa, Minisiei of Railways in tlie 
Tanaka Cabinet and vice picsideiit of the Sei- 
yukai, was impiisoiied on a charge of accepting 
bribes from piomoieis of lailway piojects Sev- 
eial of his sulsiidinate olficials were also im- 
prisoned for corruption. In December, Gcneial 
Hanzu Yanianashi, foiiiici Governor-General of 
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Korea, was indicted on a charge of accepting 
bribes 

With Ogawa in jail, the death of Baron Tanaka 
on Septemlier 20 left the Reivukai without a 
lender The place was filled by the election of 
Ki Tnukai, a former Minister of Communications 
nnd leader of the Kokuminto, or Nationalist 
paity, which dissolved in 1022 

Communist nnd other ladical activities gave 
the government some concern during the vear. 
in the spring both houses of the Diet passed a 
resolution approving the einergcne\ imperial or- 
dinance promulgated in iluiie, 1928, which gave 
the courts the option of imposing the death 
penalty upon persons convicted of violating the 
so-called “peace preseivation” law The law pro- 
hibited any person from oiganizing or joining a 
society whose object was to alter the national 
constitution or destroy the system of private 
propel tv Ninety-nine Osaka Communists were 
sentenced early in the year to from two to eight 
years imprisoiimeiit for staging denioiistiations 
at the general elections in 1928 A police round- 
up of Communists in April was repented in Oc- 
tober and November, when 825 persons weie ar- 
rested 

Otiihi Events Other developments duiing the 
jear included the appointment of William If 
Castle, Ji , former U S Assistant Societal v of 
State to succeed Charles MaeVeagh as the Amer- 
ican Anibassadoi at Tokyo, and the inaiigiiiation 
of direct diplomatic relations with Canada on Oc- 
tober 21 On May 3, \otaro Yamamoto, piesi- 
dent of the South Manchuiia Tfailaay, laid pio- 
posals lief ore the cabinet calculated to ease the 
tension between (Jhiiia and Japan ovei the latter 
government’s control of the maioritv stock in the 
railway He suggested that the government sell 
its stock to jirivate investors, that all admin- 
istrative functions of the railwav J««ne be turned 
over to ‘ of Kwantung, the terri- 
tory in " ■ under lease to Japan, 

and that an advisory board of 12 be created to as- 
sist the president in administering the load See 
China, under History 

Biblioohaphy Till erecting liooks appearing 
during the year were, Kakujiro Yamasaki and 
Gotaro Ogawa, The Effect of the World War 
Upon the Commerce and Industry of Japan (Yale 
Umveisity Press, 1929) , A Morgan Young, 
Japan in Recent Times (New York, 1929) 

JAPANESE BEETLE. See Entomology, 
Economic 

JAIINEFELT-FAEA.BINEN, Maikki A 
celebrated Finnish dramatic soprano, died in 
Abft, Finland, July 5 She was born in Jwnsuu, 
in 1871 After studying with Mme Marchesi in 
Pans and Julis Hev m Berlin, she made her 
d^but in Breslau and sang for several seasons in 
various German opera houses The unusual sue- 
cess of her first appeal ance in Stockholm, in 

1903, induced her to limit her to 

the opera houses of Scandinavia and h inland, 
where she was legaided as the foremost of 
diamatic and concert singers In 1893 she mar- 
ried the composer, Armas Jarnefelt, from whom 
she was divorced in 1908 Even after her mar- 
riage, in 1910, to Selim Palmgren, she continued 
to use her first husband’s name on the stage 

JEBEL SHAMMAB. See Arabia 

JENKS, Jeremiah Whipple Ameiican eco- 
nomist, died Aug 24, 1929, m New York City. 
He was born in St Clair, Mich., Sept. 2, 1856, 
was graduated fiom the University of Michigan 


in 1878, and studied m Germany for several 
ears. In 1881 he was admitted to the Michigan 
ar He taught Greek, Latin, and German in Mt 
Morris College m 1879-80, and again in 1881-83. 
In 1886-89 he was piofcssoi of political science 
and English liteiature at Knox College, in 
1889-01, professor of political economy and social 
science at Indiana Umveisity, and from 1891 to 
1912, professoi of political economy and jiolitics 
at Cornell Univeisitv He was professor of gov- 
ernment and director of the division of public 
affaiis from 1912 to 1917, and aftei 1917, re- 
search professor of government and public ad- 
ministration and director of the division of 
Oriental commerce and politics iii New York Uni- 
versity In 1899-1901 he was expert agent of the 
United States Industrial Conimissioii and con- 
siiliing exjiert of the U S Department of Labor 
on the investigation of tiusts and industiial 
combinations in the United States and Euiope 
Following this, as a special commissionei of the 
Wai Depaitment, he investigated questions of 
currency, labor, intcinal taxation, and police in 
the Oiient In 1903 he was employed by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico as special expeit on cuiiemv 
refoim In 100.3-04 he serxed on the United 
States Commission on Intel national Exthange, 
which was in cbaige of the leform of cuTienc.\ in 
Chinn In 1913 be founded the Far Easteiii 
Btneaii and was its diieclor until 1921 During 
1907-10 lie served as a member of the United 
Siiites linmigration Cominissioii After 1918, he 
was a menibei of the High Coininissiou of Nicii- 
iiigiiii nnd direcloi of the Pacilic H.iilw.us and 
ih«‘ N.iiiou.il Bank of Nuaiagun At the lime of 
his death, he was president and chairman of 
the board of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
His published writings include Henry C Carey 
als Nationalokonom (1885), The Tru\t Ptnh- 
lem (1900), “Industiial C'omliinations in Eu- 
rope” (vol xviii. Report of Industrial Com- 
mission, 1901); Report on Certain Etonomic 
Questions in the English and Dutch Colonies in 
the Orient (1902), Citizenship and the Rehools 
(1906) , The Political and Social Signifieance of 
the Life and Teachings of Jesus (1906), lAfc 
Questions of High School Boys (1908) , Piinei- 
ples of Politics (1909) , Oovernmintal Action 
for Social Welfare (1910), The Immigration 
Problem (with W J Laiick, 1013) ; The Testing 
of a Nation's Ideals (with C F Kent, 1915), 
Business and the (ioi'emment (1917), Jesus' 
Principles of Living (wnth C F. Kent, 1920) , 
Croat Ameriean Issues (with J H Hammond, 
1921), We and Our Covemment (with H D 
Smith, 1922) , and “Science of Business” (vol. 1, 
Mc-^rr. nil'll '’I 7 Coursc, 1927) 

JEWISH SOCIAL SEBVICE See V\ elk are 
Work 

JEWS. Th.it anti-Scmitism exists iii the 
United States is a fact, that oflicidl Jewry le- 
fiises to lecognize its existence is another ami 
proliably more curious fact The conduct of ollu lal 
Jewry (i e, tliose pel sons intciesled in the syna- 
gogues, jdiiianthropy, etc ) is based upon tlie pie- 
sumption that AmeriLaii .lews form a leligioii- 
and not a racial or cultural, group Hence, ot- 
ficial .lewry supports theological seniinaiies, 
settlement houses, and chanties generally, but re- 
fuses to recognize the need for a Jewish univer- 
sity (though .Jewish academic scholais aie be- 
coming extinct ) , an oiricial census of Jews, or the 
creation of methods for making Jewish education 
a reality. On the theory that Jews form an in- 
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tejrral part of American life, certain Jewinh 
pioupH, notably the fraternal order B’nai B’rith, 
have lieeii cairyin^ on negotiaiiona with Prot- 
cstani bodies foi tlie purposes of disseminating 
good will m the Protestant churches Such a pro- 
gianime was inaugurated in 1024 with the Fed- 
cihI (Council ot the Church of Ghiist as joint spon- 
Hoi and everything went on admiiably until the 
qiicRtion of jnoselytnsiiig among Jews was 
leached At this ]>oint in the spiiiig of 1020, 
despite gooilwill, the Council of the Piotcstant 
Home Missions Board flatly lefused to surrender 
its right to conyeit Jews So that official Jewry is 
to have good will — and home missions 

The inci easing jneoccupation with cultural 
matteis shows a definite elTort to break with the 
“melting pot” theoiy Schemes for spreading 
Jewish education are appearing in iiici easing 
numbers and buieaus of Jewish education have 
sprung up in many cities Theie is an earnest 
efTort, among certain groups, to cope with the 
serious pioblems presented by the large number 
of unschooled Jewish children Suryeys have 
shown that more than 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age (7 to 13 yeais), in most com- 
munities do not attend Jewish schools By or- 
gani/.ation, projiagamla, building funds, etc*. 
stieniioiiB cflorts were being made to cope with 
the situation Uiifoitiinatcdy, euirieular advances 
have been negligible The theological seminaries 
coiifiniie to ser\e as the fonts of inspiration K\- 
cept for the \iddishists (those people interested 
111 Yiddish as a cultural medium) theie is no 
lav gioup pieoeeupyiiig itself with the collec- 
tion of aitifaets, prcqiaratioii of scboUrly thcscb, 
wi iting of texts — in short, that necessary spade- 
woik that must be done befoie a ciiltuial tradi- 
tion can be erected 

The Jewish educational programme as earned 
on had little in it to attiact cultuied paients 
There is no reason why a minority like the .lews 
in America cannot achieve a distinctive culture, 
even in the lieart of a dominant alien civili/a- 
tion 111 modern times, it has been done by the 
lush in Gie.it Biitain, the Flemish in Belgium, 
the jicople of Proveii^'al iii France, and the jK*oplc 
of Catalonia in Hjiaiii The dilemma is ajipaient, 
however, theie nie dividc'd loyalties, and foi most 
influential Jews the teims American and Jew are 
mutually exclusive The reform — ^and wealthy — 
groups conceive of Jewish education as essentially 
a fill oloL'.i .il arm They will support .Jewish edu- 
cation, Hillel Foundations, Jewish Ceiities, etc , as 
long as their jmrposes arc religious and American 
(le, tc'ach citizenship, Ameiioanize the alien, 
c’tc ) Once thev become Jewish and lay, that is to 
say, leallv setious, they arc shunned This situa- 
tion partially explains the insignificance of the 
American Jews as a cultural group despite their 
c'ssent Hilly middle-elass position In short, they 
have money and fi allied intelligence but can point 
f o no distinctive achievciiieiit as Jews It is doubt- 
ful whethei this iiiifoituiiate state will be re- 
solved unless till* grou]) decides that tlie only 
unswei to anti-Semitism is the sei loiis preoccupa- 
tion w'lth a distinctive gioiip iiilfiiie. This needs 
money and money in all likelihood w'lll not be 
foithcomuig 

Other Countrier In fjcrmaav* events of the 
yeai indicated that anti-Seiiiitism had not cii- 
tiiely abat(*d Laigely due to the agitations of 
the so-called National Socialist party, there con- 
tinued an organised elTort to harass the Jews 
Theie were reported dcseciations of cemeteries. 


the breaking into of synagogues, and attempts 
at incendiarism In Bremen, a band of hooligans 
attacked a number of passersby whom they took 
for Jews. Several iitual murder scares also made 
their appearance in the country during the year. 

The same tale is to lie recounted of Austrian 
events for the year In this country, the most 
prominent single phenomenon connected with 
.Tewish life is anti-Semitism. Theie weie iiots at 
a number of the Austrian universities including 
Gratr and Vienna In Hungary^ the new educa- 
tional law', nullifying the “numerus clausus,” was 
the cause for (‘unsiderable excitement, particu- 
larly among student bodies In some of the uni- 
versities, newly admitted Jewish students, both 
men and women, weie evicted, and the Ministry 
of Education was coinjielled to close for a short 
time thiee institutions in which these disorders 
had taken place In Itiimanta, under the leader- 
ship of the Man 111 jicabant government, it would 
seem that definite eflorts were made to check 
anti-Semitism Goveinment officials were de- 
moted for failure to act in disorders and courts 
martial were ordered of local gendarmerie when 
it was reported that anti-Jcwish iiots in the 
Ismail district were not bummanly checked 
Following the election of the Maniu goveinment, 

' ’ 'if ''ewish deputies jiresented a me- 
* the following questions upon 

. ])()piihition desiied immediate 

action (1) (bti/enship (2) The oiga nidation of 
.levvish communities and inci eased subsidies foi 
the biqipoit of Jowibh .igiicultural activities 
(3) \ budget to covoi the costs of maintaining 
Jewish beeular schools (4) Extension of govein- 
iiient RU]>port to Jewish pi i vale schools (5) The 
establishment of teacheis’ seniinaiies for train- 
ing teachers for Jewish scliools (G) Exemption 
of Jewish pupils in goveinment schools from at- 
tendance on the Sabliath It would appear that 
consideiable dissension existed among the va- 
rious Jew'ish groups m the country and that com- 
munity action was inqiossible in must instances 
because of adherence of a sizable proportion to 
the diseicdited Biatianu Libeial puitv 

In Poland, as in previous years, the .Tewish 
gioup was engaged in combating anti-Semitism, 
endeavoiing to secure legislation to remedy cer- 
tain constitutional restrictions, and at the same 
time was waging a veiy definite struggle to main- 
tain its economic existence During the year, 
nuraeious minor occurrences took place which in- 
dicated that anti-Semitism had not yet abated 
in that countrv In June, for examjile, charging 
that a group of Jewish high schools had mocked 
a Catholic procession, university students of 
Lenilierg invaded the Jewish quarter and ran 
amuck foi several houis In the course of this 
raid, two synagogues w'orc wrecked in addition 
to the buildings of the Jewish newspaper. Dur- 
ing the year, reports indicated that the economic 
lot of Polish Jcwiy continued to be unhappy 
Credit organizations reported that definite ob- 
stacles were being jilaced in the way of the Jews 
in the obtaining of credit, particularly at the 
hands of the State Economic Bank One index of 
the burdens of the Jewish population is to be 
found in the number of suicides reported m 1028. 
Out of a total of 1680 suicides in the country, 891 
were those of .lews, despite the fact that the 
Jews constitute only a little over 10 per cent of 
the population 

In ifuaata, as in Poland, the leading questions 
before the Jewish community were the mainte- 
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nance of an economic life, anti-Semitism, and the 
anti-religious attitude of the official government 
During the year, the work of settling Jews on 
the land was continued with energy. However, 
the position of the declassed Jews of the cities 
was still a miserable one, and it was estimated 
by official sources that fully two-thirds of the 
Jews of the country were dependants For ex- 
ample, in the summer of 1928, unemployment was 
twice as high among Jews as among non-Jews, 
no less than 40,000 unemployed Jews registered 
in Odessa labor exchanges in July. Led % Jew- 
ish communists, the government proceeded on its 
policy of stamping out Jewish religious observ- 
ances Agitation was conducted against attendance 
in the synagogue; and the government made 
efforts to enforce the law against the existence 
of religious schools. 

Zionism The outstanding events of Zionist 
history were completion of the organization of 
the Jewish Agency and the crisis in Palestine 
affairs as the result of the noting that took place 
in the fall of the year when Arab mobs attacked 
Jewish settlements (see Palestine). The final 
ratification of the pact between the Zionists and 
the non-Zionists took place at Zurich m August 
At its first business session, the Jewish Agency 
Council elected Louis Marshall, tlie American 
leader, president, and Ixird Melchett, the British 
leader, vice president. Felix M. Warburg of New 
York and Lord Melchett of London each sub- 
scribed $500,000 toward the financing of the 
Palestinian corporation through which the Jew- 
ish Agency was to carry on its construction work. 
Despite the efforts of some non-Zionists to em- 
phasize the religious basis of the Jewish Agency 
pact, the meetings of the Council indicated 
plainly that the placing of Palestine on a sound 
economic footing was the chief problem liefore 
the Jewry of the world The Council of the Jew- 
ish Agency closed its session with the election 
of Baron Edmund de Kotlischild as hoiioiary 
president. Dr Chaim Weizniann, president; 
Louis Marshall, chairman. Lord Melchett, asso- 
ciate chairman Felix M Warburg of New York 
was chosen chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of 40, composed of 20 Zionists and 20 non- 
Zionists American non-Zionists included in this 
committee were Dr Cvrus Adler, Dr Lee K 
Frankel, James Becker, Meyer Elsasser, Alexan- 
der Kalen, Herbeit H. Lehman, Louis Marshall, 
Felix M. Warburg. The American Zionist mem- 
bers elected to the Council were Morris Kotten- 
berg. Judge William N. Lewis, Gedaliah Bub- 
lick. Rabbi Aaron Teitelbaum. 

A meeting of the Jewish Agency Administra- 
tive Committee in London following the Palestine 
outrages (September 15) presented a series of 
demands iu the British government in which it 
insisted that the Palestine Administration was 
to be held liable for compensating victims of the 
Aiab attacks The Agency also urged tliat the 
Jews be accorded every opportunity for self- 
defense and that there be established a legal 
method for forming such defense with Jewish 
volunteers. The Agency further requested that 
the Palestine Administration be instructed to 
place at the disposal of the Jewish Agency in 
Palestine a substantial sum for the purposes ot 
immediate relief A fourth resolution requested 
the allotment of a substantial number of immi- 
gration certificates for new Jewish immigrants 
The news of the death of Louis Marshall, who 
had been largely responsible for effecting the pact 


leading to the Jewish Agency, arrived during 
the sittings of the commit^ 

The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America met at Detroit, 
Michigan, June 30-July 2. The sessions were 
concerned with discussions of the Jewish Agency, 
the rdle of Hadassah, Avukah, Young Judsea, 
Keren Hayesod, American Zionist Common- 
wealth, and the United Palestine Appeal The 
convention indorsed the Jewish Aeenev ngrec- 
ment, voted to continue The New PuU'-hn' (a 
publication), and gave its approval to the con- 
duct of the various Zionist affaliated organira- 
tions The record of the year had been one of 
lecovery from the controversies of the previous 
period, and the healing process was accomplished 
with comparatively few difficulties strength 
was given to the administration by the appoint- 
ment of D T M Rubinow as executive director 
and the election of Dr Mordecai M Kaplan to 
the chairmanship of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. Mr Louis Lipsky was leelected president 

The sixteenth biennial Zionist Congiess also 
held Its meetings in Zurich, July 27-AuguBt 11 
Borne 320 delegates attended from most of the 
countries in the Westein w'orld The chief subject 
on the agenda was the ratification of the pact 
between the Zionists and the non-Zionists leading 
to the cieation of the Jewi<»i' Hi»>ussed 

above The linc-up at the . . that 

the centre bloc had been considerably weakened 
over the past two yeais The Laboritcs held 85 
lotes, the Mizrachi party (orthodox Zionists) 
45 votes; the Zionist Revisionists and the Radi- 
cal Zionists 30 votes The presidential address 
of Chaim Weumann, prophesied that a gi eater 
and speedier progress in the Palestinian work 
could be expected as the result of the ratification 
of the agency agreement Di Arthur Rubin at 
the second session warned the delegates that 
theie were in operation certain tendencies that 
were menacing the continuance of the Jewish 
jieople as a group Chief of these he declared 
were conversions to other faiths, intcrraari lage, 
and ail unchanging mortality late. A piocess of 
diBiiitegratiun of Jewish culture and Jewish re- 
ligion, jiarticularly in Russia, was under way 
Only Palestine constituted an exception to the 
prevailing tendencies, and it was in this country, 
small as it was, that real efiorts w'cre liciiig 
made to revive the Jewish religion and Hebrew 
language 

A crisis threatened the meetings of the Con- 
gress when the American Zionists insisted that 
they be given an equal number of seats with 
American iion-Zionists on the Council of the 
Jewish Agency The demand was made by Louis 
Lipsky, president of the Zionist organization of 
America, and in this he was backed by Rabbi 
Abbi Hillel Silver and Judge William N Lewis. 
A compromise was effected by which the Ameii- 
can Zionists agreed to accept 18 scats on the 
Council instead of the 10 previously allowed 
them. It IS to be noted, howevei, that the Amen 
can non-Zionists are to have 44 seats The upshot 
of the discussions was the acceptance by the 
Zionists of the Jewish Agency pact The Re- 
visionists, however, dissented and withdrew from 
the Congress as a result of what they considered 
a surrender of Palestine to the non-Zionists The 
Congress also voted a budget of £750,000 for the 
next two years. The Congress terminated with 
the election of a coalition executive including 
two Laborites and two Mizrachi members headed 
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by Dr. Chaim Weizmaim. The following was to 
he the composition of the executive of the Con- 
gress: Dr Weizmann of London, president; Louis 
Lipsky of New York, Dr. Selig Brodetsky, profes- 
sor at the University of Leeds, Harry Sa^er of 
Jerusalem, Col. Frederick H. Kisch of Jeru- 
salem; Miss Henrietta Szold, formerly of New 
York, now of Jerusalem; Dr. Arthur Ruppin of 
Jerusalem, Felix Rosenblueth of London, all Gfen- 
eral Zionists, Laborites Joseph Sprinzak of 
Jeiusalem and S. Kaplansky of Jerusalem; Miz- 
raehi, Orthodox Zionists, Tjararus Barth of Ger- 
many and Rabhi Meyer of Berlin, president of 
the Mizrachi Zionist Organization, formerly of 
New York but later of Jerusalem 
Palfstiwe Economic Coepokation In Novem- 
ber, following the proposal of the Zionist World 
Congress and the acceptance of the scheme by 
the Jewish Agency Council, a group of prominent 
American Jews laid the groundwork for the 
establishment of an American business corpora- 
tion to further the economic development of 
Palestine Prime movers in the project weie As- 
sociate Justice Louis D Brandeis of the U S. 
Supreme Court, Felix M Warburg, T^ee Jv 
Frankel and Beinard Flexiier This was the first 
imblic appeal ance Mr Biandeis had made, with 
legard to Zionist matteis, since his accession to 
the Siijireme Court bench He and the others ex- 
pi cssed their faith in the possibilities of the 
economic development of the country, believing 
that the outstanding successes Jews had met 
with in other countries could be repeated here 
Tt will be recalled that at Zurich in August Mr 
Waiburg and Ixird Mclehett had each already 
subscribed $500,000 towards the capitalization of 
a Palestinian e<onomic eorpoiation 

Statistics There follows herewith a senes of 
estimates of Jewish population in the moie im- 
portant coiintiieM of the woild This is the work 
of Dr H S Linlield and is icprinted from the 
American Jewish Year BooL foi 1929-30 The 
total iiuinbci of Jews in the woild in 1929 was 
estimated at 15,324,515 peisons 


WOllIiD DISTRIBUTION OP .TEWS 


Name of Country 

Number 
of /ewe 

Abyssinia 

60,000 

Aden and Perim 

3,747 

Afghanistan 

18,135 

Alaska 

. 500 

Algeria 

100,000 

Arabia 

25,000 

Aigentina 

200,000 

Australia 

21,615 

Austria 

350,000 

Azerbaijan 

24,676 

Belgium 

44.000 

Brazil 

30,000 

British Empire 

British Malaya 

514,442 

703 

Bulgaria 

43,209 

Canada 

126,196 

Chile . 

China 

2,000 

12,000 

Congo (Belgian) 

177 

Crimea 

51,516 

Cuba . 

8,200 

Curacao 

665 

Cyprus . ... 

195 

Czechoslovakia 

354, .342 

Danzig . 

9,239 

Denmark 

5,947 

Dominican Republic 

56 

Ezypt 

59,581 

Estonia 

4,666 

Finland 

1.716 

Franco 

200,000 

France and Possessions . . . 

551,000 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OP JEWS 


NanM of Country Nwnbor 

of Jews 

Oeorsia .... . 23,433 

Oermsny . . 564,379 

Oibraltar . . 1,123 

Orest Britom . .. 297,000 

Greece . ... 125,000 

Guiana (British) 1,786 

Hawaii . . . 77 

Honx Kongr 150 

Hungary 473,310 

India . 21,778 

Indo-Ohina (French) 1,000 

Iraq . . 87,488 

Irish Free State 5,148 

Italy . 50,000 

Jamaica . 1,250 

.Tapsn 1,000 

Kenva . 100 

Latvia . 2,120 

Kirghizia . . 95,675 

Libya . . 43,000 

Lithuania ... . . 165,125 

Luxemburg 1,353 

Malta 85 

Mexico . . 16,000 

Morocco (French) . 117,612 

Morocco (Spanish) . 8,000 

Netherlands . . ... 150,000 

New Zealand . 2,380 

Norway . . 1,457 

Palestine 157,800 

Panama 25 

Panama Canal Zone 760 

Paraguay 400 

Persia 40,000 

Peru . .300 

Philippine Islands 500 

Poland 2,854,000 

Porto Rico . 200 

Portugal 1,000 

Portuguese Bast Africa (Mozambique) 100 

Rhodesia (Northern) 110 

Rhodesia (Southern) . 1,289 

Rumania 900,000 

Russia (RSFSR) 518,260 

Russia (R S F S R ) in Europe 2,662,139 

Russia (U. S S R ) 2,820,429 

Russia (U S S R ) in Asia 114,95.3 

Saar Region 4,554 

Serb-Croat-Slovene Sta 64,159 

Siberia 44,725 

H W Africa . . 200 

Spain 4,000 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 818 

Syria and Lebanon 35,000 

Sweden 6,469 

Switzerland 20,979 

Tanganyika (German East Africa) 10 

Tangier Zone 15,000 

Trans-Caucasian Rep 57,608 

Tunisia 66,000 

Turkey in Asia 70,000 

Turkey in Europe 120,000 

Ukraine 1,795,540 

Union of South Africa 62,103 

United States (Contin'l) . . 4,228,029 

United States and Possesbions 4,229,401 

Uruguay . 150 

Uzbek and Turcoman Republics . 25,688 

Venezuela . 411 

Virgin Islands 70 

West Russia (Gov’t of Witebsk) 115,613 

White Russia 395,184 


During the year ended June 30, 1928, 11,639 
Jews were admitted to tlic United States (3 8 
per cent of the total) Against these, there were 
recorded 2.53 departures, making a net increase 
of 11,386 A total of 898 Jews were debarred 
from admission, and 213 weie deported The fol- 
lowing weie the repoited destinations of the 
newly ariived Jewish immigrants California, 
238, Connecticut, 135; Illinois, 759, Massachu- 
setts, 364, Michigan, 6.5.5, Missouri, 115, New 
Jersey, 498; New York, 7100; Ohio, 303, Penn- 
sylvania, 752, other States, 720 Of the total 
number of 11,639 .Tewish immigrants, 4771 were 
from Poland, 1761 from Canada, 904 from 
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Russia, 7a4 fiom Rumania, and 3440 from 
other countries m Europe, Asia, Africa, Austral- 
asia, and eoiiiitrios of tho Western Hemisphere. 
During 1028, a total of 4766 Jews entered Can- 
ada via ocean pints (This includes 470 immi- 
giants from the United States ) During 1027, a 
total of 6584 Jews entered the Argentine Dur- 
ing 1028, 2178 Jews entered Palestine and 2168 
Jews (Icpaited from the country. 

JOAN OF ABC ANNIVEBSABT. Sec 
Celebrations 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVEBSITY, The A 
nnnsectaiian institution of higher education for 
men (women arc admitted to certain courses) in 
Baltimore, Md , founded in 1876 The enroll- 
ment foi the autumn of 1020 was 6124, dis- 
tributed as follows School of liigher studies of 
the faculty of philosophy, 486, school of higher 
studies 111 education, ,59, school of medicine, 
284, hygiene and public health, 1500; engineer- 
ing, 318, business economics, 77, college of arts 
and Hcieni'cs, 330, college for teachers, 1451, 
night couises for technical woikcrs, 640, even- 
ing couises 111 biisiness economics, 1201 The 
],u .1 for the 1029 summer session was 

11"' I ‘ I acuity numbered 660 The pioductive 
funds .iniountcd to .$2.5,538,424 and the incoiue 
fill 1028-20 from all souices was $2,381,605 Im- 
ftoriant gifts to tho umveisity duting 1020 in- 
cluded $.50,000 to establish the >\'allacc King 
Msiiing loctuiesinp, .$3,000,000 foi additional 
beds 111 the medical and suigical dcpaitnieiUs, 
.$60,000 for c.incci leseaieh, $120,000 to endow 
the Kiiiiicis P Cjunan chan of (hcniiial educa- 
tion, and gifts from individuals and companies 
111 22 States for the establishment of national 
fellowships in chemistry at $1000 each per icar 
'J'hc Cainegie Out-Patient Disi>eiisaiy and Diag- 
nostic Clinic was dedicated in December, 1028, 
and the \\ ilraei Ophthalmological Institute and 
the Welch Medical Library in October, 1020 A 
new wing, costing $500,000, also was added to tlie 
physiological IhiiPiiil' «•* the school of medicine, 
so as to enlaigc lin i.ii'.IKm ' ot the departments 

of pharmacology, ; ’ 1 -g i’ chemistry, and 

physiology 111 tile .i 'i ■ . '020 the school of 
itigher studies in education beg.in ojicration as 
a sepal ate unit of the university, similai to the 
school of higher studies of the faculty of philo- 
sophy, the degrees of M Ed. and D Ed being 
oilcred The main libiaiy contained 303,000 vol- 
umes and the new' Welch Medical Libiary, 97,000 
volumes Joseph Sweetmaii Ames, Ph D., succeeded 
Dr Frank Johnson Goodiiow as president in 
July, 1929 

JONES, E(kneht) Leutbr American engineer 
and 8ii])ei iiitendent of the U. S Coast and 
Geodetic Surveys died Apr 9, 1929, in Wash- 
ington, D C He was born in East Orange, hi J., 
Api 14, 1876, and was giaduated fiom Piiiicelon 
Umveisity in 1898. Aftei 10 vears of business 
lescaicb and secietaiial woik, ho became deputy 
cominissioiiei in the U S Buieau of Fishciies 
(1913-15) He w'as appointed supeiintcndcut ot 
the U S Coast and Geodetic Suivey in 1916, be- 
coming commaiidiiig director in 1920 lie also 
seivcd on the Intel national Boundary (Juiiimis- 
Hioii of the United States and Canada Uiidet his 
diiection, an an urate chaiting of Alaska’s coast 
line was made, lii the Woild Wai, he was colonel 
of the Division ot Military Aeiouautics, and was 
decorated by the King ot Italy, made an oflicei 
of the Legion of Ilonui, and was cited for the 
Distiiiguiidied Service Medal. He wrote Alaska 


Inveattgaiiona (1914); Hypsometry (1915); 
Elements of Chart Making (1915) ; Neglected 
Waters of the Paotfio (1916), Safeguard the 
Gateways of Alaska (1917), Aonal Surveying 
(1910) , Earthquake Investigation in the United 
States (1025), Tide and Curicnt Investigation 
of the TJ.se and 0 S (1926), published by 
the United States Go^ eriinicnt ; Surveying from 
the Air (1922) , The Evolution of the Nautical 
Chart (1024) , and Science and the Earthquake 
Penis (1926). 

JONES, Henry Arthur English dramatist, 
died Jan. 7, 1929, in Hampstead, England He 
was born in GraudlMii ough, Buckingham, Sept 
20, 1851, and attended the grammar school in 
Wrinslow until he was 13, at which early age he 
was thrown upon Ins own losources His knowl- 
edge of Eiiglisii and French Iiiciature and dtama 
came from private study Having eailv become 
interested in the theatie, in 1879 he produced the 
play, A Clencal Enor His first success came 
thiee Years later with The Silver King Aftei 
this. Ins position as a diamatist was established, 
and he continued to wi ite plays, some 60 in num- 
ber, both comedies and tiagedies, but all of a 
social nature \u oim Iheni arc Saints and Sin- 
ners (1884) , Middle tnan (1889) , Judah (1890) , 
The Dancing (hil (1891 ) , The Tempter (1893) , 
Michael and Jlis Lost Angel (1890) , The Rogui's 
Comedy (1806), The liars (1807), The Mn- 
ntruvics of Jan (1898) . Cumae Snhih (1890) , 
Mis Dane's Drfrner (1900), The Pnnerss's 
Nose (1002), mnlenashing Julia (1003), 
Joseph IhitangUd (1904), Th( lliioie Slubhs 
(1006), The Jfi/poeiitfs (in Ameiic.i, 1906), 
Wc Can't Be as Bad as All That (1910) , Man/ 
Cots Ell St (1013) , The Lie (in Ameiicn, 1914) , 
Cock o' the Walk (in Ameiica, 1915) He also 
wrote Renaseenev of the. English Drama (1895) , 
Eoundations of a National Drama (1013), 
Shakespiaic and (Icimany (1916), Pafnotism 
and Popular Education (1918) , My Deai Wills 
(1921) , and What is Capital* (2(1 ed , 1925) 

JONES LAW. See Pimihibition 

JUGOSLAVIA The ofhcuil iiam(> uttnebed 
by loyal decree on Oct 3, 1929, to the Biilkan 
state loiineiJv known us the Kingibim ot the 
Serbs, Cioatcs, and Slinenes PM.iblished at the 
close of the World W'ai (l)cc 29, 1928), it com- 
piised the foimeilv indcjieudcnt kiiigdoins of 
Seihia and Montencgio, Bosnia and Tlcr/egoviiia , 
Cioatia and Slavonia, foniier aiitonoiuouh jirov- 
inccs of Austi la-Hiingary' , jioitioim of the B.iii.it, 
Backa and Baiunja, iiitcgial paits of ITungaiv 
propel, Dalmatia, a foriuci juomiicc of the 
Austrian Eiiipnc, and Slovoiiui, composed of 
jMirtions of foiiiicr Aiistii.in ])r<)vinces Capital, 
Bclgidilc, . T\ in 1020, Alc\.ni(lci I 

Area an " » . \ \ ren- 

sus of .Tail 31, 1921, the .i • i ■ I • ! i ,i was 
96,134 square miles and the population 12,017.- 
323, icjuc'.ciiling a density ol 12.5 to the sqiiaio 
mile 'llic population was divided by piovinecs as 
follows Scihia, 4,129,638, M- . 199,8.57, 

Bosnia and Ilei/egoMna, ITalniali.i, 

621,429, Cioatia, Slav'ouia, Mcdjuniurje, Kik, 
and Kastav, 2,739,59‘{, Slovenia, i, 0.56, 464, and 
Banat,, Buchka, and Baranja, 1, <180, 41 3 The total 
estimated population on May I, 1929, was 13,400,- 
000 For the icoigaiii/atiou of the piovimial ad- 
niiiiistialne system in 1920, see below, undei 
History The majoiity of the inhabitants speak 
Serbian and Croatian Other iiiipoitant linguistic 
gioups are the Slovene and other Slavic Ian- 
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guagcBf German, Rumanian, Hungarian, and Al- 
banian. The principal cities, with the populations 
111 1921 and the estimated population for 1928 iii 
parentheses, arc Belgrade, 111,740 (300,000); 
Zagreb, 108,338 (140,000), Suhotic 101,857 

(120,000); Sarajevo, 0(),317 (80,000), Skoplje, 
41,006 (80,000). 

Education Education is compulsory and, in 
all the primary schools under the Ministry of 
Education, it is free In 1927 there were 8968 
elementary schools, with 18,201 teachers and 
797,475 pupils, 174 secondary schools, with 3595 
tcoeheis and 83,399 students; 44 training colleges 
foi elementary seliool teachers with 4.54 in- 
structors and 7549 students, 155 civil schools, 
with 1423 teachers and 26,635 students, and 19 
commeicial schools with 159 teachers and 2535 
students There aie three universities, with the 
following enrollment in 1927 Belgiade, 164 
professois and 6289 students, Zagreb (Agram), 
146 prolesBois and 4215 students, Ljubljana, 78 
professois and 1311 students 

PitoDUCTiON. Jugoslavia is rich in its re- 
sources of mineials, forests, and water power 
In 1927 thcie were 15,796,000 acres of fertile 
uiable land, or 26 per cent of the entiie area, 

10,777,000 acicb of xiennancnt meadow and 
liastuie, 1,396,000 acres of orchards, shrubs, and 
bushes; and 18,745,000 acies of forests Agii- 
cultuie is the basic industry, engaging alxiut 85 
])er cent of the population, followed by lunibeiing 
and cuttle luising C^ereuls constitute the prin- 
cijial crops ith the evcejition of w'heat, the ciop 
retuins in 1928 were uusatislactory, and wheat 
jiricos weio uiiftiv uiable The area and production 
of the piincixial crops in 1928 is shown in Uie ac- 
coinjiaiiying table 


JUGOSLAVIA CROPS AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Ciop 

Areo ® 

Production •• 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Wheat 

4,5‘J2 

4,68 1 

5b,5b8 

103,294 

Rye 

5Ib 

49 b 

5,921 

7,527 

Bat ley 

gb(j 

91J 

14,449 

18,lUb 

Catb 

g.ui 

9J4 

20,114 

25,33b 

Corn 

5,6J5 

S.bOb 

8J,009 

71,014 

Potato! s 

C7J 

G47 

37,514 

31,313 

hugar beets 

lOb 

14J 

599 " 

952 ' 

Tobacco 

27 

27 

14,020“ 

12,900 * 

Grupovmes 

441 

4 ib 

75,400 • 

114,080 • 

Ulive oil 



96.1 f 

1,557 t 

Hemp fibre 

72 

70 

69,198 “ 

40,342 * 

Flax fibie 

30 

31 

16,160 “ 

15,303 “ 


" Tliousands of acres 

^ ThoiiKHtMib of units -buahpla except as indicated 
Unit, metric ton * Unit, gallon of wine 
Unit, pound f Unit, gallon of oil 

The seal city of domestic feedstufTs adversely 
a fleeted the liveslock industiy and c\ports of 
animal products declined In 1927 there weie 

3.729.000 cattle, 2,700,000 swiiic, 7,736,000 sheep, 

1.739.000 goats, 1,120,000 horses, 112,000 mules 
and asses, and 31,000 draught hullaloes in the 
coiinti y 

Uiifavoiabic agiicultuial conditions in 1928 
were partially offset by the favorable trend of 
industiy. Lumber expoits showed a fuither in- 


MINERAL PRODUCTION JUGOSLAVIA 


Product 


1927 

1928 

Lignite 1000 

metric tons 

4,4,56 

4.700 

Copper (smelter) 

metric tons 

12,900 

15,080 

Lead (smelter) 

do 

10,672 

10,264 

Zinc (smelter) 

do 

3,185 

4,320 

Bauxite . . 

do 

100,328 

49,264 

Iron ore 

do 

336,099 

430,480 


crease and the production of leading minerals, 
particularly lignite, iron ore, and copper ore, 
was larger than in 1027 The noimal lumber 
cut IS alwut 530,000,000 cubic feet annually. Min- 
eral production in 1927 and 1928 is shown here- 
with 

Coal produetion totaled 4,746,219 tons in 1927. 
Other minerals mined on a commercial scale aie 
gold, chrome, antimony, and cement. 

Besides lumbeiiiig, other important industries 
are flour milling, biewiiig and distilling, cotton 
spining and weaving, siigui letiniiig, tumiiiig, 
bootmakiiig, potteiy, non wniking, and caijiet 
weaving The textile industry made consideiahle 
progress in 1928 and paper production exceeded 
the 1927 total. 


JUGOSLAVIAN TRADE BY COMMODITIES 
[JftUioiM of dmats] 


Oommodvty 

1927 

1928 

IMPORTS 



Cotton — raw, yarns, Uxbues, etc 

1,680 1 

1,538 2 

Iron and iron articleb 

b88 8 

99b 1 

Wool-— raw, yarub, tibsues, etc 

721 3 

588 7 

Food products 

4b7 2 

521 9 

Mnchinob, instiumeuts, and apparatus 

34b 6 

486 6 

Skinb, hides, etc 

252 4 

296 9 

Coal 

165 3 

100 4 

Silk and niaiiufacturcb 

223 4 

188 9 

Vehicles 

no 7 

188 2 

Mineral oilb 

225 4 

183 9 

Electrotet hnical machinery 

135 5 

IbO 7 

Oleaginous fruits 

lUO 0 

95 6 

Sacks 

70 1 

80 8 

Paper for pimting 

50 1 

71 0 

Vegetable oilb 

75 4 

63 G 

Glass and glass at tides 

GO 2 

57 4 

Flax and hump tissues 

37 3 

46 8 

Articles of wood 

46 4 

44 0 

liomons and orangos 

35 2 

43 2 

All others 

1,7710 

1,992 4 

Total . . . 

7,286 3 

7,835 3 

Equivalent in million dollars 

128 2 

137 9 

EXPORTS 



Conbtinction wood 

885 4 

1,184 0 

Eggs 

512 9 

467 9 

Wheat 

195 5 

410 1 

Hogs 

518 0 

323 0 

Crude topper 

257 6 

314 b 

Cattle 

354 5 

283 b 

Hops 

197 7 

22b 0 

Fresh meat 

247 4 

220 1 

Small cattle 

121 5 

139 1 

Cement 

lib b 

132 6 

Wood for fuel 

127 b 

130 5 

Prunes (dried) 

156 5 

128 4 

Fresh fruit 

no 3 

111 9 

Horses . 

91 1 

89 5 

Hemp 

97 5 

65 8 

Beans 

64 1 

55 L 

Lead in bars 

71 4 

53 7 

Other grains 

80 3 

31 1 

Corn 

337 2 

10 5 

Wheat flour 

59 2 

7 7 

All othuib 

1,797 8 

2,058 9 

Total 

b.400 1 

b,444 7 

Equivalent in million dollais 

112 6 

113 4 


CoMMFRCE In 1928, for the second consecutive 
year, the trade balance was unfavorable, the im- 
ports, valued at $137,902,000, being 8 per cent 
larger than in 1927, while the expoits, amounting 
to $113,427,000, showed a gain of less than 1 per 
cent The import iiieiease was due largely to 
heavier purchases of maohmeiy, tools, lails, 
productive equixmieiit, and foodstuifs Textile im- 
jiorts declined as a result of increased domestic 
production Constiuetion wood and wlieat ex- 
ports increased, while those of coin and wheat 
flour declined sliarply. Tlio values of the principal 
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commodities entering the import and export trade 
in 1927 and 1923 are shown in the table on page 
429. 

While Czechoslovakia displaced Austria as the 
chief source of imports in 1928, supplying 18 
per cent of the total, Italy was again Jugo- 
slavia’s principal customer, taking 26 per cent of 
all expoits, Austria took 17.9 per cent of the ex- 
ports, Germany, 12 per cent; Czechoslovakia, 9 
per cent , and the United States, 0.9 per cent, while 
of tlie impoits, Austria supplied 17..3 per cent, 
(ierinany, 13 0 per cent, Italy, 12 per cent, and 
tlie United States, 4.9 pel cent Imports from the 
United States increased ftom $4,481,000 in 1927 
to $6,784,000 m 1928 

Finance For the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1930, receipts weie estimated at 12,158,721,100 
dinars and expenditures at 12,158,072,800 dinars 
(one dinar exchanged at $0 0176). The 1928-29 
budget estimated that revenues and expendituies 
would balance at 11,555,794,000 dinars, but pre- 
liminary rc])orts indicated that both receipts and 
expenditures would fall considerably below es- 
timates 

Actual receipts for the year 1927-28 totaled 10,- 
772,036,400 dinars and actual expenditures 10,- 

513.128.000 dinaiH, us contiasted w'ltli estimated 
revenues and expenditures of about 11,690,000,- 
000 diuais The principal items of expenditure 
in the 1929-30 budget included Debt service, 

868.000. 000 dinars, national defense, 2,550,000,- 
000, pensions, 1,032,000,000; education, 780,000,- 
000, state enterpi ises, 4,320,000,000, all other, 

2.600.000. 000 Kstimated sources of levenucs in- 
cluded Direct tuxes, 1,684,000,000, indirect 
taxes, 3,406,000,000, monopolies (gross), 1,905,- 
000,000, state enterprises (gross), 4,329,000,000, 
all other, 835,000,000 

Accoiding to the Minister of Finance, the 
public debt on Mar. 31, 1929, was 31,477,360,000 
diiiais ($553,998,000), or a per-capiia debt of 
2349 dinars ($41) Dinar exchange remained at 
appioximately $0 0176 during 1927 and 1928, 
despite the unfavorable trade balance The legal 
stabilization of the currency planned fur 1928 
was not attempted due to the failure to secure 
a large foreign loan Note circulation in 1928 
averaged about 5,439,200,000 dinars as compared 
with 5,558,402,000 dinars in 1927 

Communications With the exception of 300 
miles of lailway belonging to a private company, 
all the railway lines of Jugoslavia, totaling 
6280 miles at the cud of 1928 (5147 in 1924), 
were under the administration of the state About 
230 miles of additional line weie under constiuc- 
tion at the end of 1 928 In 1 926 railways earned 

40.029.000 passengeis, and 17,236,000 metric tons 

of freight . • ’ , 1 ceipts of 2,525,000,000 

dinars ('•■<■•■ ■ , telegraph and tele- 

phone systems, winch aie government owned, had 
56,509 and 98,760 miles of wiie, respectively, in 

1927 and then gtoss receipts were $912,700 and 
$1,985,000, lespectively. The mereliant marine m 

1928 consisted of 145 vessels of 100 tons or more, 
with a gross tonnage of 260,912 Automobile 
transportation is increasing and in 1928 a re^- 
lur passenger an seivice was inaugurated W 
tween Belgrade and Zagreb. 

Government Under the constitution adopted 
June 28, 1921, executive power was vested in the 
King and legislative power in a single chamber of 
National Assembly, which consisted of 315 mem- 
bers. As a lesult of the election of Sept. 11, 1927, 
the party grouping in the National Assembly was 


as follows: Radicals, 111; Independent Demo* 
crats, 24; Democrats, 61; National Agrarian 
party (Groat party), 60, Serb Agrarians, 9; Mo- 
hammedans, 18; Slovene Clerical party, 21; other 
parties, 10 The King in 1929 was Alexander I, 
born Dec. 17, 1888, who succeeded to the throne 
with full royal rights on Nov. 6, 1921. On Jan. 6, 
1929, he dismissed Parliament, abolished the 
1921 Constitution, and proclaimed a dictator- 
ship. See below, under History. 

History 

The pailianientary impasse reached toward the 
end of 1928 through Croatian and Slovenian op- 
position to Serbian domination of the Jugo- 
slavian state (see 1928 Year Book) was ended 
on the night of January 6-6, 1929, by a royal 
decree announcing the dissolution of parliament, 
the suspension ot the constitution, and the es- 
tablishment of a military dictatorship imder 
General Pera Zhivkovitch, acting on behalf of 
King Alexandei. The King’s proclamation de- 
clared that parliamentary governmeiit had been 
so abused “by blind party passions'’ as to pre- 
vent every useful development in the state. 

“To seek to remove these abuses by fresh elec- 
tions would have been a waste of time and valu- 
able energy,’’ the decree stated “By such methods, 
we have already lost many piecious years We 
must try other methods and tread new paths” 

The Dictatorship General Zhivkovitch, who 
was commander of the Royal Guard, was made 
Piemier and Minister of Intel lor m the new 
cabinet appointed by the King on January 6. 
Other members of the cabinet were. Deputy 
Piime Minister, N. Ouzounovitch ; Foreign Al- 
fairs, Dr. Voyislav Mannkovitch; Transport and 
Communications, Father Anton KorosheU, De- 
fence, Genet al Stevan Hajiteh, Finance, Stanko 
Hbverlyuga, Social Aflairs, Commerce, and In- 
dustry, Dr Matya Di inkovitcli , Education, Boziio 
Mavimovitch, i’ublie Worship, Dr Tugomir 
Alaoupovitch , Justice, Dr. Milan Sersldatch, 
Public Health, Dr Vrosh Krul, Mines, Forests 
and Agiariau Reform, Lo^ar Kadivoyevitch, 
Posts and Telegiaphs and Public Woiks, Sveta 
Savkoviteli, Agriculture and Iiiigatioii, Pioi. 
Otto Frangesh 

On February 17, the King issued another de- 
ciee constituting a Supieme l^'gislative Council 
of 17 nominated members. It included 11 Serbs, 
four Croats, and two Slovenes Its functions were 
to be largely advisory. The dictatorship immedi- 
ately prohibited public assemblage (Januaiy 9) 
and announced a drastic press law under winch 
three Zagreli newspaiiers had their editions cou- 
li seated on Januaiy H for printing an interview 
with Dr. Vlatko Matchek, the Croat leader. On 
Januaiy 13 two Tuikish language newspapers 
punted in Southern Serbia were suppiessed and 
the Budapest Peaier Lloyd, semi-o&cial mouth- 
piece of the Huugaiian government, and the 
Berhner Tagehlatt were ordered excluded fioni 
the kingdom. General Zhivkovitch, in an inter- 
view on January 10, announced that the aim of 
the new regime was to establish oidci and dis- 
cipline, unify the laws, and reconstruct the coun- 
try’s economic life Once this programme was 
carried out, he said, the democratic system of 
government would hie reintroduced King Alex- 
ander, on January 1 6, reiterated Oiat his intimate 
aim w'as “more just electoral laws, true parlia- 
mentarianism and real democracy.” Dr. Matchek, 
while expressing the fear that the Serbian party 
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would attempt “to continue its old prejudicial 
policy toward the Croats,” announced that his 
party was willing to give a new regime “a chance 
to lift Jugoslavia out of its piesent slough of 
despondency and inertia” 

The dictatorship proceeded eneigetically with 
its pi ogi amine On January 19, the King signed 
a decree reorganizing and unifying the judicial 
system , on January 27, two other decrees greatly 
increased the powers of the Prime Minister and 
established a single penal code tor the entire 
kingduiri modeled upon those in etlect in Hun- 
gary and Italy Heavy penalties weie pre- 
scribed for eiiticism of the government and 
toi attacks upon “the sacred institutions ot 
inonaicliy ” In hue with the decision to abolish 
all political parties of a racial or religious nature 
which weie not definitely Jugoslav in chaiacter, 
the Cl oat Peasant party was officially dissolved 
on January 21 and the Kadical, Independent 
J^emocrat, Serbian Peasant, and Socialist paities 
were dissolved three days later. Political clubs 
maintained by students were ordered immedi- 
ately disbanded. 

As it became evident that the policy of the 
dK'tatorship was one of unification and central- 
j7ution rather than of fedeialism and autonomy, 
the Cl oats lesumed their stubborn opposition 
Di Matchek declared on January 22 that, 
“(Jioatia’s lelations to Serbia can be established 
only through a Croat pailiament We demand 
complete legislative and executive freedom, hav- 
ing only such public business in common with 
tSeibia as is nccessaiy ioi the conduct of foreign 
policy ” 

Meanwhile, the new regime put into effect badly 
needed adniinistiative and political reforms In 
April, the Mimstiies of Religion, Public Health, 
INists and Telegraphs, and Agiarian Reform, were 
Lousolidated lor pui poses ol efficiency, supeifiu- 
ous einjiloyees wcie dismissed, and theie was a 
geiicial iinpi o\ cmeiit in the civil service Cioat 
iicwspajici s, which had been tolerated at fiist, 
weic giadually suppiesscd and army officeis who 
appeared hostile to the dictatoiship weie retiied, 
ainoiig them Ceneial Pesitch, chief of the geiieial 
staff 

On May 20, Svetozar Pi ibitclievitch, former 
Minister of Kducation and leadei of the Inde- 
pendent Democrats, was interned and two days 
later Di Matchek was aiiested lor having given 
an inteiview to an American newspapeiman on 
the political situation in Jugoslavia The censor- 
ship of political news grew iiici easingly iigoroiis 
Unable to voice their protests within the king- 
dom, a number ot the Croat leadei s escaped to 
neighboring countiies, where they earned on a 
campaign against the dictatorship On August 8 
the Zagieb chief ot police forbade a piojected 
public commemoiatiou of the annivcisary of the 
death of Stephen Radich, the former Cioat leadei. 
Puiiica Ratchitch, who shot Kadicli in Pailia- 
nicnt in 1928, was brought to tiial in May and 
sentenced to 20 years luiprisoiimeiit — the ma\i- 
muin under Serbian law. 

Apparently convinced that it would be impos- 
sible to create a unified Jugoslav nation on the 
basis of existing traditional racial and religious 
divisions within his kingdom, Alexander on Oc- 
tober 3 decreed the diastic leoiganization of the 
internal admmistiative system The official desig- 
nation of the state as the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Cl oats, and Slovenes was clmnged to that ot 
Jugoslavia, the names of Serbia, Croatia, Slo- 


venia, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina were ordered abolished along 
with the 33 former provinces and in place of the 
latter were established nine bauats, cutting across 
the formei regional boundaries and, with the ex- 
ception of Littoral Province, bearing the names 
of the rivers flowing through or beside them 
While the boundaiies of Cioatia and Slovenia 
were not materially altered, Bosnia was com- 
pletely recast, its former compact block of 
Moslem inhabitants being distributed in small 
minoritips among foui banats The aieas, popula- 
tions, and capitals ot the nine new provinces, or 
banats, were given by the January, 1930, issue of 
Foreign Affmrn (American) as follows. 


JUaOKLAVIAN PROVINCES AREA AND 
POPULATION 


Promnete 

Capital 

Population 

Area tn 
equate 
milee 

Drava 

Ljubljana 

1,040,000 

6,151 

8ava 

Zagreb 

2,»20,000 

14,242 

Vrbas . . 

Banjaluka 

850,000 

7,935 

Littoral 

Split 

800;000 

7,495 

Drina 

Saraif)vo 

1,400,000 

11,299 

Zeta 

Oetinje 

740.000 

12,476 

Danube 

Nuvi Sad 

2,100,000 

10,870 

Morava 

Nish 

1,200,000 

9,928 

Vsrdar 

Ckoplje 

1.405,000 

15,272 


The banats weie given a considerable measure 
of autonomy, but the bans, oi governors, who 
assumed their functions on Novembei 11, were 
appointed by the Crown Their powers included 
the naming and dismissing of all lower officials, 
and the control of tlie piovincial finances, they 
were entiusted also with part of the work of the 
Ministries of Trade, Public Works, and Social 
Welfare Belgrade remained a separate unit out- 
side of the piovincial administrative areas. A 
strictly nationalistic system of education re- 
placed the foimer system of education in the 
confessional schools, the aim being to insuie the 
bringing up of all childien as Jugoslavs rathei 
than as Seibs, Cioatiuns, Jfobiiiaiis, or Slovenians 
Finally, the Sokols, or combined athletic and 
political organizations, which played such a 
pi ominent part in the history of the South Slavs, 
weie ordered abolished 

In the economic held, the dictatorship made 
less impression The agianan credit ciisis con- 
tinued and repeated efforts to secure the large 
foreign loan necessary to the stabilization ot the 
currency proved unsuccessful. Some gain in na- 
tional unity was reported toward the end of the 
yeai, but the drastic icprcssion of opposition ele- 
ments continued More than 2000 Groatians, 
among tliem Di Matchek, wcie ai rested in De- 
cembei following the discoveiy of an alleged 
conspiiacy to bomb special trains cn route to the 
celebiatioii ot King Alcxandei’s birthday on De- 
cember 17. The deaths in piisoii of a number of 
those arrested weie described as suicides by the 
police, an explanation which was received with 
general skepticism 

FoBBiQN liEi^TioNB Relations witli Italy con- 
tinued stiained No steps weie taken for the re- 
newal of the hv e-year ticaty of friendship with 
Italy, which expiied on January 27 In April, 
there was a flaie up on anti-ltafian feeling fol- 
lowing the publication of documents in the 
(Jiornale d'ltalia implying that the Belgrade 
Government was preparing for gueirilla warfare 
with Italy. The Jugoslav Foicigii Office denounced 
the documents as foi genes from stait to finish. 
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Meanwhile, there was anxiety in Belgrade as a 
result of Italy’s success m virtually encircling 
Jugoslavia thiough understandings with Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Bulgaria On May 21, the 
Little Kntontc treaties of alliance — including 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and lltimania — 
were icnewcd after a conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of tlie three countries at Belgrade The 
latification fay Jugoslavia in November of the 
so-called Pirot Convention covering the fiontier 
dispute between liisfn-InM.i and Bulgaria was ex- 
pected to aid materially in the settlement of 
that delicate ]>roblcm On September 0, Jugo- 
slavia was elected to a seat on the Council ol 
the League of Nations For Jugoslavia’s connec- 
tion with the leparatinns and optants quebtions, 
see Hunuauy, under Htstory, and Reparations, 
see also Italy, Bulgaria, and Austria, uiidei 
Uuttory 

JULIANITE. See Mineralogy 

JIJNIOB COLLEGES. See Universities and 

COLIJSGEH 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. See Child 
W JfiL7AK£ 

KAISEK WILHELM’S LAND, ki'zer-vil- 
heinisluiit' A mandated teiiitory undet the con- 
trol of Australia It was a colony oi Ceiiuaiiy 
at the outbreak of the World War in 1014, but 
was shortly cuptuied by Australian foiccs It oc- 
cupies the noitheiii part ot S E. New Guinea 
On Dec. 17, 102U, the league of Nations assigned 
it to Australia under a mandate See German 
New Guinea 

KAMEBUN, kame-idon', Cameroon or Came- 
KOONS The name applied to the territory be- 
tween Biitish Nigeiia and French Equatorial 
Afiica, extending fiom the Gulf oi Guinea to 
the south shore of Lake Chad, foimeily a Ger- 
man pi otcctorate, but occupied by the British 
and French during the Woild War and divided 
111 1919 between Fiance and Great Biitain, the 
formei getting fai the gieatei pait. Aiea, 2U0,- 
725 square miles, population, 2,578,73d 

French KAMi<utUN. At the time of the divi- 
siou of the ioiinei Geiiiiaii protectoiatc in 1919 
France received an aica ol J()(i,489 squuic miles 
(also exclusive ot tlie aiea ceded to Geimany 
in 1911, which, alter the Wai, was annexed to 
Flench Equatoiial Africa) , population in 1926, 
1,878,683, including 1570 Europeans The seat of 
the Govcrnuieiit is at Yaounde, and the chief 
port IS Donala. In 1925 theie weie 73 goveinmeiit 
scliools with a total attendance of 10,549 The 
principal pioducts aie cacao, rubbci, ulinonds, 
jvoi}, tobacco, palm oil, and palm nuts In 1927 
the imports amounted to 194,476,148 francs, and 
the exports to 100,797,699 francs The gcneial 
budget tor 1927 balanced at 41,768,350 fiaiics 
and theie was a special railway budget of 16,- 
600,000 fiancs There were 369 miles ot railway. 
The colony was created an autonomous teiii- 
toiy by deciee ol Mai 28, 1921, and is under the 
aditiinistration of a Fieiich Commissioner Com- 
niissionci in 1929, M Marchand. 

British Camfruonb Gieat Biitain leccivcd 
about 34,23b squaie miles of Kamerun in the 
division of 1919 The population is estimated at 
about 700,050 Cacao, palm kernels, rubber, hard- 
wood, and ivoiy are the piincipal products In 
1927 the inipoits weie £318,457 and the exports 
£303,747. In the same year, 186 vessels of 2844247 
tons entered the port of Victoria. The revenue 
and expenditure, now incorporated with those ot 
Nigeria, amounted to £90,224 and £126,306, re- 


spectively, in 1926-27. The Governor of Nigeria 
IS the administrator of the British Cameioons. 
See Nigeria. 

KANSAS. Population According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population ol 1 h(> State on 
Jan. 1, 1020, was 1,769,257 According to the 
State census taken in 1925, the population was 
1,812,986 The estimated population on July 1, 
1928, was 1,835,000 The capital is Topeka 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, pioduction. and value ot the principal 
crops m 1928 and 1929, 


Crop Year Aersoire Prod Bu Value 


Wheat 

1026 

11,616,000 

138,060,000 

$138,053,000 


1928 

10,473,000 

177,833,000 

167.144,000 

Corn . . . 

1029 

6,103,000 

106,602,000 

79,033,000 


1928 

6,634,000 

170,118,000 

116,427,000 

Hay 

1929 

2,282,000 

3,971,000 

• 41,026,000 

1928 

2,396,000 

4,646,000 

• 39,023,000 

Oats . . 

1029 

1,197,000 

28,249,000 

12,995,000 

Gram 

1928 

1,301,000 

37,729,000 

15,846,000 

Borxhum 

1929 

1,091,000 

19,638,000 

13,747.000 


1928 

1,284,000 

28,633,000 

17,466,000 

rotatoea 

1929 

47,000 

4.375,000 

0.344,000 


1928 

54,000 

7,500,000 

3,402,000 

Barley 

1929 

608,000 

12,464,000 

6,232,000 

1928 

633,000 

17,661,000 

8,830,000 


• Tons 


Mineral Pkuuu(tiun Tenth of the States m 
1927 ill I auk accoiding to value ot iiiiiieral pio- 
ductioii, Kansas produced in that jcai mineials 
to the total value ot .$120,3b8,52(i, it had pio- 
duced in 1926 to the total of $165,060,612 The 
decline was due almost entiiely to a fall in the 
price of peti oleum, whidi consequently failed in 
1927 to supply moie than halt of the total, as it 
had foimeily done Asciibable in pait to the de- 
crease in activity resulting fiom lowei puces, 
there followed in 1928 a period of smaller pe- 
troleum production The quantity produced in the 
State in 1928 was 38,332,000 ban els, in 1927, 
41,069,000 The value oi the piodiict was 1928 
(estimated), $50,800,000, 1927, .$58, .300, 000 

Nutuial-gas production, on the olhei hand, did 
not decline in 1927, attaining 42,646,000 M cubic 
feet, in value $12,833,000, as agaiiibt 38,095,000 M 
ill 192b, with a value of $12,547,700 The output 
of natuial-gab gasoline, which was 36,095,000 
gallons with a value ot $1,746,000 in 1927, was 
little changed for 1928, being 35,700,000 gallons, 
as to quantity, Imt attained the liighei value 
(ebtimated) oi $2,378,000 Coal pioduction again 
fell HI 1928, it was estimated toi that year at 
2,809,724 shoit tons, in value $6,861,000 Foi 
1927 it hud been 3,443,7b2 tons, in value $9,648,- 
000 'The niiiie pioduction ot /me in 1928 was 
107,251 bhoit tons, and in 1927, 109,427 shoit 
toiib The value of zinc iiiincd was 1928, $13,084,- 
622, 1927, $14,006,656. Lead mined was 25,27b 
shoit tons in 1928 and 28,463 m 1927, in value, 
$2,923,016 for 1928 and $4,554,080 foi 1927 
Cement picMluctioii was active m 1928, the ship- 
inents leucliing, ioi the ycai, b,787,568 bairels, 
against b, 141,937 tor 1927, shipments had the 
value, foi 1928, of $10,091,3.30, and toi 1927, ot 
$9,939,412 The clay pioducts ot the State tor 
1927 were valued at $3,805,.')09. Sait jiioductiou 
in 1927 yielded 794,780 shoit tons, having a 
value of $2,971,344. 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the U. S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maiiiteiiaiice and 
opciation of governmental departments, $15,029,- 
532 (of which $654,570 was aid to local educa- 
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ti()n), fill conducting public-scivice enterprises, 
$439,056, for interest on debt, $1,142,000, for 
permanent iniprovements, $12,005,867, total, 
$28,676,455 (of which $12,049,625 was for high- 
wa>B, $2,180,197 lieing for inainienancc and $10,- 
460,428 foi construction) llovemics were $27,- 
005,310 Of this, Tiio]ierty and special taxes 
formed 34 7 per cent, depai tinontal earnings and 
compensation to the State foi officials’ sei vices, 
12 1, sales of licenses and laxation of gasoline, 
38 5 The \aliiation of jiropeity assessed foi ad 
\aloiem taxation was $3,683,648,778 The total 
funded or fixed debt oiitstaiuliiig was $25,500,000, 
the net debt but slightly less 

TttANSl'OKTA'llUN Tlio total iitimbei of miles of 
lailtodd line uiidei opeiatioii on Jan 1 1929, 

was 9.345 .34 'I’lieie were built, in 1929, 2 6.1 miles 
of liiht, and 12 .10 of seiond, tiack 

Manlifactitbfh According to the biennial Fwl- 
pial Census of Manntnctnies published by the 
Dc|iaitmeiit of Gommeice in 1929 and i elating to 
the opeiations of 1927, theie wete in the State, 
III 1927, 1767 ' ■ establishments 

'riicse ein])lo>ed - ^ eaiiieis, whose 

wages fur the yeai totaled $59,925,089 IMateiials 
and sup])lios used in ]iioductioii cost .$518,141,- 
326 Mamifaetnied piodncts attained the com- 
bined value of .$681,570,3.14 

Kdi’catjon The inoiement foi distiibiiting 
Slate aid to the end of equal i/.iiig educational 
oppoituintv in schools throughout the Stati* 
giiined udxaiuement through a lecommeiulation 
to this pill pose 111 the lepoit of the Stale 'fax 
Code Commission For the ^ear ending with 
•I line .30, 1928, the school population ol the State 
w'as estimated at 544,524 persons betw’cen 5 and 
21 yeais of age 'fheie were eniolled in the public 
schools 425,424 pupils, those of the ]n]blie junior 
colleges and kiiideigaiteiis not iiieludeil 'Plie 
yeai’s expenditnie toi pnblic-sehool education 
totaled $.39,409,840 The iiiunthly Miluiies of 
teaelieis aveiaged $164 97 foi men and $1.19 81 
toi women 

Chakitifh ami CoRRE^Tlo^s The Stale Hoaid 
of Adiiiinistiutioii, Htaitiiig with 1905, e\ei(iseil 
lenlinli/ed lontiol o\or the Stale iiistitutioiis of 
care and enstod^v It had lull ihaigc of lO State 
iiistitntioiiH These wete State Feiiitoiitiaiv, 
Lansing, Kefoimntory (foi piisoners Horn 16 
to 21 >eais of age), Jliitchiiison, J*o>h’ Indus- 
trial Sehool, 'I'opeka, Gills’ InduHti]<il SchiMil, 
Heloit, Women’s liidustiial Farm, Jainbing, 
hospitals foi the insane at Topeka, tlsaw-atomie, 
and Lniiieil, Hospital loi Kpilepties, Paisoiis, 
Home foi tlie Feeble-minded, Winfield, State 
Oipliaiib’ Home, Ateliison, School loi the Heat, 
Olathe, School foi the Jlliiid, Kansas City, Vo- 
cational School (culoied) , 'fojieka , \\ esteiii Uni- 
veisity (coloied), Quiiidaio, Tubeiculusis Saiia- 
tui 111111 , Nuiton 

Lkuihlatiox 'J'lie legul.u hiennial session of 
the Stat ' ' \ah lield, adjoin mug Apnl 

14 Thu _ ■ nut eaiiy out the put pose 

of the State administration to shape a new 
scheme of State taxation They did, liowevei, 
provide foi a releicnduin to be held in 1930, on 
the piupusal to levy a State iiiiomc tax The 
gasoline tax was ini leased hv I cent n gallon, 
with a MOW to the completiun ul 2095 milch ot 
State highway in the euuise ot tlie ensuing two 
veins Appiopriatiuiis of neaily .$20,000,000 weie 
made to cover the e\|)eiidituies ot the bienuiniii 
A higliw'ay euiii mission was cieated and two 
bodies that bad been abolished by turmei legis- 


lative action woic lesiirrectcd, one being the 
public service commission and the other the tax 
eonimissioii There was also bi ought into being 
a new body, the State Commission on laihor and 
Iiidiistry, eliaigud with directing woikmen’s com- 
pensation, factoiy and mine inspeetioii, and the 
su]iei vision ot women’s and children’s labor An 
act was passed, letioactive for 6 years, to enable 
elaiiiiants to recnvei overchaiges on lailroad 
freight sliipments Voters absent fiom their 
homes on piiinaiy or election day were em- 
powered to east their votes by mail 

In the business held, the most important act 
of the session was the rejieal of the State hank 
guarantee law, designed to put an end to a bank 
guaiiintee system that, like tliosc of some otliei 
of the Mul-Westeiii Htates, lias failed to jiiove 
its met it upon long tiial The repeal sought to 
aiithoii/e the hanks’ lecoieiy of bonds that they 
had deposited under the ongiiial act, and this 
ptovisum W'as later invalidated by the State 
Supieme Court The capital to be* required of 
new State banks was raised to the minimum of 
$100,090 in cities of 75,000 iiiliabitants oi over, 
and pioportioiialcK olsowhcie In the educational 
field, cumpulsoiy kiiuleigarteiis were abolished, 
counties wcie enabled to put their scholais in 
the high schools of othei counties, paying tuition 
thereioi, when advisable, .ind school districts 
weie allowed to inaintam ti.insport for pupils 
to and fiom school Conheiv.iney districts weie 
authorized foi Hood jiiotection and the elcaii- 
ing of stienms, distnets, on the other hand, 
wcie authoii/ed foi the pin pose of l• 1 ■pl■llmllllg 
flood wateis in the westeiii jiait ot the btate, to 
be used foi iiiigatioii Cities weie pel nutted to 
establish mtinieipal aiipoits The •■•gaii'/.it ion ot 
private banks was prohibited by ait Mutual hail 
insiiianee companies weie lequiied to deposit 
$20,000 each foi the ])iolectii>n of policy-holders 
Counties w’oie .luthon/ed to jilaee highway con- 
strnction on the count v basis, doing awa^ with 
township loiitiol of mads 

PoLiTiCAi. AND Utiifii Kvixtb Till* I esigiiatioii 
of iSenatoi Curtis to bccoiiie Vice Piesulent of 
the I ill it ed States on Maiih 1 eiented a vaeaiiey 
in the State’s delegation in the Senate This 
vacancy Govcnioi Peed juoeeeded at the begin- 
ning 0*1 Apiil to hll li,v apitoinling as Senator 
Heiiiy J Allen, loiniei tfoveiuor and later 
diieetor of piihliiitv for the piebidential cam- 
paign of IleilK'it Hoover Allen had been on 
former oetaHioiih an opponent of Ciiitis in the 
Hepulilicaii held A ta\ code i oinmission, eieatcd 
with a view to snive.Miig the means toi laising 
revenue leqiiiied tiu tlie jirosecution of highw'ay 
impiovcinent, issued in Heeemher a repoit iceoiii- 
ineiidiiig a geiieial sales lax and a State tax 
on iiiiomes A law of 1929 letpiiring eoiiimcreial 
vehicles eiitciiiig the State to have Kansas li- 
ooiises W'as passed by vva;v of lepiisal foi a hiinilar 
eouiHc on the puit'of ()klahonia and a senes of 
arrests and piosecutioiis follow'cd in Ajiril, on 
butli Hides of the Oklahoma line The Forest, Fish, 
and Game Conimissiou j)roci*eded w-itli its policy 
of eienting lakes for sport, by starting on a 
pioieet ioi .i lake iieai Toiigonoxip Piivate In- 
tel esis negotiated loi lease oi land at Kansas 
City along the juihlie levee, loi the ereition of a 

.$1,0(M),000 giaiii elevaioi 

()Fi<i('i<KS Gov ei not, Clvde M Heed. Lieii- 
teiiant-Goveiiioi, .1 \V Giuybill, Seiietaiy of 
State, E A Coiiiull, Auditor, Will J Ficneh, 
Treasuier, Tom B Boyd, Attoi uey-Geiierul, Wil- 
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ham A fejniitli, Supermteiideiit of Public In- 
struction, George A. Allen, Jr. 

JuniGiABr Supieme Court Chief Justice, 
William A. Johnston; Associate Justices, Kous- 
seau A. Burch, John Marshall, John S. Dawson, 
W. W. Harvey, Richard J. Hopkins, William 
Easton Hutchinson 

KANSAS, University of A State institution 
of higher education in Lawieiice, Kans., founded 
in 1864 The 1929 autumn enrollment was 4378, 
of whom 129 were registered iii more tlian one 
school, leaving a total enrollment of 4249 Of 
this numbei, 1586 were women and 2663 men, dis- 
tributed as follows* Graduate school, 228, col- 
lege of liberal aits and- sciences, 2433, engineer- 
ing and architecture, 598, fine arts, 342, law, 
141; pharmacy, 70, medicine, 325, education, 
95; business, 146. The 1929 summer session 
had an enrollment of 1787, of whom 963 were 
women and 824 men The full-time faculty mem- 
bers iiiimbcred 248. The endowment fund 
amounted to $236,000 and the income for the year, 
including the balance carried over from 1928, was 
$2,484,951 There were 212,000 volumes in the 
library Chancellor, Ernest Hiram Lindley, LL D 

TTAiff gAa WESLEYAN XJNIVEBSITY. A 
coeducational institution under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Salma, Kans , 
founded in 1885 The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1929 was 600, distributed as follows, College 
of liberal arts, 290, college of music, 110, busi- 
ness college, 200 The 1929 summer session had 
an enrollment of 115 The faculty numbei ed 32 
The endowment amounted to $100,000, while the 
income from the General Fund was $122,393. A 
gift of $10,000, in addition to $25,000 given in 
1928 for the retiring of the bonded indebtedness 
of the univeisity, was made by Walter P Chrys- 
ler There were 15,000 volumes in the library 
The new administration building, containing 
administration otticcs, class rooms, and the Sams 
Memoiial Chapel, was completed during the yeai 
at a cost of $250,000, President, L B Bowers, 
AB,DD , ^ 

KABAFUTO. The name applied to the Jap- 
anese half of the island of Sakhalin (see Sak- 
halin), which comprises that portion south of 
the 50th parallel of N. latitude Aiea, appioM- 
matcly 13,934 squaie miles, population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1925, 203,504 The chief 
industiy is the herring fisheries, although the 
colony IS suitable for agriculture and pasturage 
The herring catch aveiagea more than 37.), 000,- 
000 kilograms annually, the greater part of 
which IS manufactured into fertilizer The total 
value of fishciy products in 1928 was 20,557,432 
yen The Japanese government supplies Jap- 
anese settlers with seed and domestic animals 
'rhcic aic also valuable forest lands and mines, 
the chief minerals being coal and alluvial gold 
Oil ]»roduction in 1928 totaled 539,481 tons Foi 
the ycai ending Mar 31, 1929, revenues totaled 
32,646,370 yen and expenditures, 25,691,271 yen, 
leaving a suiplus of 6,955,099 yen (exchange 
value of the >en in 1928 averaged $0 4640) Gov- 
ernor in 1929, K Kita. 

KEANE, The Most Rev James .Iohn. Amei- 
ican Roman Catholic aicbbishop, died in Du- 
buque, Iowa, Aug 3, 1929 He was born in Joliet, 
111, Aug 26, 1857, and was educated at St 
John's Univeisity in Minnesota and at Giand 
Seminary in Monti eal In 1882 he was ordained 
Roman (Jatholic piiest and in that year became 
assistiint pastor of St, Mark's Church in St. 


Paul, Minn, following which he was pastor of 
St Joseph’s Church in the same city. He was 
professor and bursar at St. Thomas’s Seminary 
in St Paul, from 1886 to 1888, and president from 
1888 to 1892 He was pastor of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Minneapolis (1892- 
1902) and was consecrated third bishop of the 
diocese of Cheyenne in 1902. In 1911 he was 
transferred to the archbishopric of Dubuque 

KEEFE, Daniel J An American laboi leader, 
died in Elmhurst, 111 , Jan 3, 1929 Bom in South 
Chicago, in September, 1855, he began woik in a 
shingle mill when 8 years old He later became 
a lumber handlei and a longshoieman He was 
made president of the Lumber Unloadeis’ As- 
sociation in 1882, and of the International Long- 
shoremen, Marine and Transport Woikeis’ As- 
sociation in 1893, seiving for many yeais He was 
one of the first membeis of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federation, and 
he was at one time sixth vice president of the 
American Fcdciation of Labor He also seived 
on the Industiial Peace Conimissioii at Wash- 
ington in 1906 President Roosevelt appointed 
Mr Keefe Commissioner Genet al of Immigra- 
tion, Dec 1, 1908, a position which he lield until 
M^ 31, 1913. 

KELLOGO-BBIAND TBEATIES. On Janu- 
ary 19, the U. S Senate ratified the Anti -Wat 
Pact by a vote of 85 to 1 (Senator Blame) 
Ratification came as the lesult of a compioniise 
HI the Foreign Relations Committee by whicli a 
unanimous report of the committee ’ was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by Senatoi Borah which 
interprets the pact, but expicssly states that it 
does not constitute a “reseivation or leseivatioim 
to the same” Twenty-five Senatoi s had signed 
a round lobiii ciiculated by Senator Bingham ot 
Connecticut, demanding that the Foreign Re- 
lations committee submit an “interpietative re- 
port,” and a compiomise was finally eflected by 
which this lepoit was issued with the iioil- 
leservation statement insisted upon by Sena- 
tor Borah 

The report giving the “true inteipietation” of 
the pact states 

1 The hope and belief that the pact will facilitate the 
use of peaceful means of settlement of iiitei national dib 
putes 

2 The understanding; that the right of self defense 
IS in no way impaired by the pact, and that each na 
tion IS free at all times and regardless of treaty pro 
visions to defend itself 

*1 The Monroe Dortrine is iiitluded us a part of the 
national becurity of the United Stateb and the light to 
maintain this Doctrine is included in our right of self 
defense 

The report incorporates four statements "beanng on 
the question and as to the true interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as it has always been maintained and 
interpreted by the United States " The first of these is 
a quotation from President Monroe’s mesbage to Con 
gress of Doc 2, 1823, which formulated the Doc 
trine as a prohibition of European intervention south of 
the Bio Grande The second, third and fourth are state 
monts of President Cleveland (message of December 17. 
1895), Elihu Boot (July 1, 1914), aud Professor Theo 
dore Woolsey (June, 1914) which justify President 
Monroe's declaration as inherent in the right of self- 
defense No mention is made in the Senate report of the 
message of President Boosevelt of December b, 1904, in 
which the right and duty of the United States to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Laun American States “in fiagrant 
cases of wrongdoing and impotence'’ is add^ to the 
Doctrine as originally formulated by President Monroe 
The “exercise of an international police power’’ by the 
United States under the Monroe Doctrine has become, 
since 1904, the chief cause of complaint against us in 
Latin America Does the non inclusion of President 
Boosevelt’s interpretation in this latest definition of the 
Monroe DQctriqe imply that a unilateral mtorvention 
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policy in Latin America for the United Statee ii not 
coneiBtent vrith the terme of the Anti-War Factt If eo, 
this will donbileee facilitate the adherence of the A B 
0. powere to the pact. The signature on January 6. 
1929, of the arbitration and conciliation agreements of 
the Pan-Amencan Arbitration Conference is another 
long step along this same road Both of these derelop- 
ments diould do much to better United States Latin 
American relations 

4 Finally, the Senate's report states that the Anti-Wmr 
Pact provides no sanctions against a treaty-breaking 
State, ^‘express or implied,” and that the signatories are 
relieved of their obhgations under the treaty as concerns 
the violating State. It is significantly silent in regard to 
the attitude the United States will take toward the ap 
plication of League sanctions against an aggressor 

On Aug. 27, 1020, the following telegram 
was received by the Secretary of State from the 
Principal Sccretaiy of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Great Britain, who was at the time at- 
tendmg the first repaiations confeience at The 
Hague 

On the first anniversary of the signature of the Pact 
of Paris for the Renunciation of war I send you my 
warraebt greetings and congratulations I believe that 
this day will be recognized by future generations as 
marking the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
uvilized mankind The Pact of Paris is one of the 
foundation stones upon which we have now to build the 
structure of enduring peace and I am confident that it 
will be, in years to come, the source of undying honor 
to the government and people of the United States among 
the nations of mankind 

Arthur Henderson 

On August 28, Sucietaiy Stimson sent the fol- 
lowing telcgiam to the 'American Amliassudor 
at London 

Please convey to His Hajesty’s Principal Scrretaiy for 
Foreign Affairs an cxprebsion of my sincere thanks for 
his thoughtful message of congratulation transmitted on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the signing of 
the Multilateral Pact foi the Renunciation of War 

Befoie the first anniversary of the signatuie 
of the Treaty for the Benunciation of War, which 
signature took place at Pans Aug 27, 1928, the 
tittecn signatory Ktates had deposited tlicir in- 
stniincnts of ratification with the Government 
of the United States and had brought the Tieaty 
into foice (.Tulv 24, 1929), thirty-si\ of the 
forty -nine States invited to adhere to the Tieaty 
had deposited their iiistruiuents of adherenee 
and had become parties to the Treatv, legisla- 
iuies oi other constitutional authoiitics of tour 
states (C'osta Hieo, Haiti, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela) had approved adherence to the Treaty, 
so that only foimal deposit of instiuiiients ot 
definitive adherence at Washington remained m 
order to put the treaty in force as to them, 
sc^ell states (Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Mex- 
ico, Paiaguay, El Salvador, and Uruguay) had 
signified thei'r intention to adheie to the Treatv, 
and two states (Aigentina and Brazil) had not 
signified then intention to adhere to the Treaty, 
moi cover, one state (Free City of Danzig), not 
included among those originally invited, had ac- 
cepted the Tieaty and had completed its ad- 
herence except for deposit of its instiument of 
adherence at Washington 

During August the following States deposited 
their instruments of definitive adherenee at Wash- 
ington and became paities to the Treaty for the 
Benuneiution of W'lir 


State Date of InatrwnerU Date of Depont 

Greece . . June 25, 1929 August l, 1929 

Honduras June 29, 1929 August 6, 1929 

Ohile . ... Jufy 22, 1929 August 12, 1929 

Luxemburg . August 7, 1929 August 24, 1929 


^LMAN, The Rev. John Sentch Piesby- 
terian minister, died in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
May 3, 1029 He was born June 20, 1864, and 
educated at Edinburgh University and New Col- 
lege. His study at New College was inteirupted 
by three years of travel in Austialia, wheie he 
attended Ormond College in Melbourne for one 
session. In 1890 he became assistant to the Rev 
George Adam Smith m Aberdeen and in 1801 
was ordained minister at Petercultcr, Aberdeen- 
shire Ho was minister of New North Chuieli in 
Edinburgh from 1897 to 1907 and niinistei of St 
George’s United Fiee Chuich, also in Edinbuigh, 
from 1907 to 1919 In 1919 he came to New York 
as pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, remaining until 1924, when he went to 
En|rland to become pastor of tlie Frognal Presby- 
terian Church in Hampstead Because of ill 
health, he retired in 1925. During the Woild War, 
he served witli the Y M C A iii Fiance, for which 
he was made an oflicei of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire He was the author of a great num- 
lier of books on both religious and liteiary sub- 
jects. Among them aie The Holy Land; The 
Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, The Road, a 
Study of John Runyan's Pilgrim's Progress; The 
War and Preaching , and Prophets of Yesterday 
and Their Message for To-day, A Study of Hell- 
enism and Hebraism, as represented by Thomas 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, and Robert Browning 

KENNEDY, The Rev Geoffhey Anketeu^ 
Studdert- English clergyman, died Mar 8, 1929, 
m Liverpool, England, at the age of 40 He was 
educated at Trinity College in Dublin and was 
ordained in the ministry in 1908 From 1914 to 
1921, he yvas \iear of St Paurs in Worcester, 
and after 1022, lector of St Edmund the King. 
He was also a chaplain to the King of England 
and a messenger of the Industrial (Jhristiaii Fel- 
lowship During the Woild War, Mr Studdert- 
Kennedy was one of the most populai of the 
army chaplains, winning the nickname “Wood- 
bine Willie” by hiB habit of handing out to the 
British soldicih eigaretti*s of that brand After 
the war, he was actnc iii ■ r to remedy 

the industiial tioubles ot I - .i: ' He wrote 

Rough Rhymes of a Padre (under the pseudonym 
“Woodbine Willie”), The Hardest Part, Lies, 
Food for the Fed-up, The Wicket Gale, and The 
Vford and the Work 

KENTUCKY Popufation Ai cording to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State on 
Jan. 1, 1020, was 2,416,(i30 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 2,553,000 The 
capital 18 Fiankfoit 

Agujcultcrr. The follow ing table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the principal 
crops 111 1928 and 1929 


Crop 
Corn . . 

Tobacco 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Sweet 

potatoes 

Wheat 

Oats 


Yoar Acreage Ptod Bn Value 
1929 2,938,000 80,796,000 $74,523,000 

1928 3,029,000 66,638,000 63,972.000 

1929 473,000 361,845,000 • 65,856,000 

1928 388,700 300,700,000" 75,176,000 

1929 1,272,000 1.802,000 » 28.116,000 

1928 1,302,000 1,712,000 » 27.852,000 

1929 50,000 4,400,000 5.940,000 

1928 67,000 5.985,000 4,788,000 


1929 

15,000 

1,365,000 

1928 

14,000 

1,246,000 

1929 

240,000 

2,882,000 

1928 

126,000 

1,000,000 

1929 

290,000 

6,285,000 

1928 

305,000 

7,930,000 


1.638.000 

1.433.000 

3.568.000 
1,380,00(1 

3.679.000 

4.520.000 


• Pounfis. • Tons. 
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Mimkbal Pboduotion. Kentucky, having out- 
stripped Illinois in coal production in the 
troubled year 1927, took third place among the 
States of the Union as a coal producer and re- 
tained this position in 1928 The output of coal, 
which normally would contiibute about three- 
fouiths of tlie total value of a year’s mineral 
pioduciion of all sorts, nevertheless fell some- 
what 111 1028, a year that brought labor war in 
the coal mines to a late and doubtful conclusion. 
Milling fell off in western Kentucky during the 
])criod of laboi suspension, between the end of 
Maich and the middle of September, but re- 
mained iioimal in eastern Kentucky. It lesulted 
that tile coal production of the State attained 
the total foi 1928, large under the circumstances, 
of GJ ,860,379 shoit tons, as against 69,123,998 
tons for 1927 The value of coal mined was $96,- 
722,000 fur 1928 and $119,249,000 for 1927. Pe- 
troleum pioduction rose once again, to 7,325,000 
hands, in value (estimated) $11,830,000, for 
1928, from 0,719,000 ban els, in value $11,220,000, 
lot 1927. The clay products attained the value of 
$7,257,664 for 1927, as against $7,676,8.58 for 

1926 The \ield of natuial gas was 10,206,000 M 
cubic feet, in value $3,277,000 for 1927, for 1926 
it had been 10,410,000 M cubic feet, or $3,378,- 

000 Native asphalt was produced to the quan- 
tity of 344,220 short tons in 1927, as • ’ ^ “20,- 
430 in 1926, and to the value of , * in 

1927 and $2,630,480 in 1926 The Yield of stone 
attained .$2,803,779 for 1927, not counting fluor- 
H{)ar, of which were produced 57,495 short tons, 
in value $1,040,338 The total value of mineral 
piodiicts was $152,614,177 for 1927, for 1926, 
.$146,768,273 

Financl State expenditures in the vear, ended 
Juno 30, 1928, as rciiorted by the Fedcial De- 
paitmciit of Coiiimeice, weie for maintenance 
and o{)eiation of governmental departments, 
$18,8.34,199 (of which $5,757,465 was aid to local 
public education), for interest on debt, $628,- 
216, for peiiiianent impioveineiits, $16,176,079, 
total, $35,638,494 (of which $17,231,021 was 
foi highways, $2,411,292 being tor maintenance 
and $14,819,729 for construction) Kevenues 
weie $33,832,940 Of these, pinpcrtv and sjiecial 
taxes toiiiied 34 3 pei cent, departmental earn- 
ings and lemuiieratioii for officers’ seniccs, 7 1, 
sales of Jiccnscs and taxation on gasoline, 39 5 
Taxable propel ty was valued at $3,064,233,407, 
State taxation thereon was $10,783,140 Funded 
State debt (not ' 1 i.gwarianls) was $2,507,- 

021 gloss and -2, : h'-, I IP net 

TBANSl>oltTATIu^. Tlic total numlier of miles of 
lailioad line iindei operation on .Fan 1, 1929, 
was 4036 78 Thcie weie built, in 1929, 4 52 miles 
of additional second tiack 

Manujtactuulh According to the biennial Fed- 
eial Census of Manufactures published by the 
Department of Coranieicc in 1929 and relating 
to opciutioiis of 1927, there weie in the State, in 
1927, 1851 iiiiiiiiif.icliii iiig establishments These 
employed 74,912 wage earners, whose wages for 
the }ear totaled .$83,858,007 Materials and sup- 
plies used in pioductioii cost $250,632,957 Maiiu- 
Wtured pioducts attained the combined value of 
$447,764,961 

Kiitc'ATiON The fauliticH at the State uiiuti- 
Hity vieie .iiiuiin iili"] by the completion of doiiiii- 
toi'ies, ail .luditoi iiim and buildings for the tiaiii- 
ing of teachers The school population, as 
estimated for 1928, was 686,910. There were en- 

1 oiled in the public schools of the State, in 1929, 


581,511 pupils. Of these, 626,472 were in ele- 
mentary, and 55,039 in high-school, grades Ex- 
pendituip foi public schools totaled $27,357,- 
550; of this sum $7,003,517 was listed as State 
expendituie. The salaries of teachers, by the 
yeai, aveiaged $767 for elementary and $1406 
for liigh-Hchool positions 

CitABiTiES AND CoBRRCTiONR The management 
of the State institutions for the care or custody 
of individuals rested in 1029, as previously, iii 
a State Board of Chanties and Corrections. This 
board was a statutory bipartisan body of eight 
uncompensated members, two iieccssaiily women 
It had as its principal agent a Commissioner 
of Public Institutions, who was its own nominee 
The seven institutions under the lioaid’s man- 
agement, with their lespective average popula- 
tions of the yeai ending June 30, 1929, wcic 
Easteiu State Uopsital (mental), J^xingtoii, 
1460, Ccniiul State Hospital (mental), Ijake- 
laiid, 1944, Wcstciii State Hospital (menial), 
Hopkinsville, 1685, State Refoimatoiy, Frank- 
fort, 2013; State Penitentiary, Eddyviile, 868, 
Houses of Koforni, Cicendalc (boys and gnls), 
616, Fi'chle-ininded Institute, Fiaiikfort, 520 
Political and Other Events Thci c was held 
on Novemliei 5 an election of members of the 
Legislatiii e, which resulted in the loss of Repub- 
lican control Wiliiam Ilarrisoii, Republican, was 
letdected Mayor of Louisville At a special con- 
gressional election on May 28 to hll a vacancy 
in the third district, .Toilin W. Moore, Denio- 
ciat, was elected to icplacc a Republican (lov- 
einor Sampson caiiiod on his cftniis to bung 
the plan for State issue of textbooks to the 
schools into working order Opponents of the 
scheme of uniform State textbooks bi ought suits 
against the law The State Court of Appeals iii 
one case sustained on June 20 the constitution- 
ality of the law, hnt held that the textbook com- 
mission had adopted books at a fastei rate tlian 
the law piovidcd In spite of diflicultics as to 
reieiiue with which to pay for books, the Legis- 
lature of 1928 having voted no such i ei enue, the 
textbook coiniiiibsioii adveitised m July foi bids 
on the supplying of books. Eailiei advcrtiscniciits 
for bids, thiowii out by the couits, had sought 
that publishers supply certain “hybiidi/ed” texts, 
containing portions of two or moie books, whicli 
tlic coiiimission had sought to adopt The antag- 
onism to the Covet nor 8 course in this matter 
led to an elioit to piosceute him ciimiually foi 
iceeiving gifts fioiii book publishers He was in- 
dicted, together witli another Lommissionci and 
numeious book compuiiics, in Fiaiiklin County 
on September 20, and was brought to trial The 
court held that the books “presented" weie sim- 
ply samples and iiistiucted tlic |uiy to acquit 
The State Highway Coinmissiou issued bonds 
and notes to the total of $10,767,000 foi the 
acquisition or construction of 15 toll budges 
One of these bridges was to be built betweeu Hcn- 
dcisuu and Evansville, ovei the Ohio River 
Budges at Clay’s Ferry and at Rio and Munfoid- 
ville were acquiied Doubt us to the amount of 
icvenite to be derived fioiii pi ejected structures 
ovci tlie Oliio at Cairulltuii, over the Teimessec 
at Eggiicr’s Fcu>, and over the ('uinbeilaiid at 
Canton cliccked the piopusal to issue bonds like- 
wise foi these piojeds, it appciiing uiiceituin 
iliui the tolls would eovei the (iii.incial eluiges A 
contest lietweeii the State and hie lusui.iiice coiii- 
paiiies over an increase of ]2l^ per cent in the in- 
surance rates, aftei a duiatiou of three years, 
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was settled in May by the State’s allowing the 
companies to retain collections under the increase 
lip to Apr 1, 1927, while companies were to make 
.1 refund of ))art of the e\ccss foi the subsequoiit 
peiiod Power inteiestH proposed to the Federal 
Powei Commission a plan by which tliey would 
sup()ly $250,000 for improving the surround- 
ings of Cumberland Falls as a public park, in 
return for the grant of a power development at 
the falls The Isaac W. Bernheim Foundation was 
incorporated to acquire and hold some 13,100 
acies in Bullitt and Nelson counties to be main- 
tained as a foiest and pieseive 

OFFichRH Guvcinoi, Flein U Sampson, Ineu- 
ieiiuiit-Coveruor, James Bicathitt, Jr , Secre- 
laiy of State, Ella Lewis, Attornoy-Gcnei al, J 
W Cammack, Auditor, Clell Coleman, State 
Tieasurer, Emma Guy Cromwell, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, liabor, and Statistics, Newton 
Blight, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
W C Bell 

Judiciary Couit of appeals* Chief Justice, 
Gus Williams, Associate Judges, William Rogers 
Clay, W F Giii'-h\. R P Deitzinaii, M M 
Logan, William II l!ce-.e, S S Willis 
KENTUCKY, University of A coeduca- 
tional, State institution of higher learning iii 
JjCMn^on, Ky, founded in 1800 The enrollment 
in the autumn of 1929 was 2884, distributed as 
follows Graduate school, 205, arts and science, 
1118; agiiculture, 244, engineering. 580, law, 
90, education, 380, commeice, 580 There were 
1501 students registered in the summer session 
of 1929 The faculty nunibeied 255 membcis The 
prodneti\e itinds amounted to $184,075, and the 
income for the year was $1,599,514 The library 
contained 05,005 Aoluincs President, Frank Ijc- 
Roiid MeVev, Ph U , LL D 
KENYA COLONY AND FBOTEGTORATE 
(formeily the East Africa Protectorate) A 
Biitish colony and jirotcctorate in East Atiica 
boi dering on the Indian Ocean between the Uiiiba 
.iiid Dick’s Head and extending inland as fai as 
Uganda, a Cio>\ii colony and protectorate since 
1920 Aiea, 225,100 square miles, population in 
192G estimated at 2,730,517, including 12,529, 
Europeans, 30,583 Asiatics, and 10,557 Arabs 
The Juba River, foinieily the northern boundaiv, 
and a strip from 50 to 100 miles wide on the 
Biitish side of the ri\ei, was ceded to Italy on 
July 29, 1925 Nairobi, the capital, had 32,804 
inliubitants, of whom 3012 were Euiopean. The 
laigest town is JMombasn, with a population in 
1920 of about 39,824, of whom 809 were Euio- 
pcans In 1925 there wcie 20 goveiiimcnt schools 
in opciatioTi including 0 Euiopean, and over 900 
mission and natiM schools The agriciiltuial piod- 
ucts include lice, coconuts, cotton, simsim, 
groundnuts, cassava, and sugai cane in the low 
lying aieas In the highlands, wheie the tenipera- 
tuie IS moderate and the ininfall good, mai/e, 
codec, wheat, sisal, and other ciops of lesser iin- 
jiortaiiec aie grown In 1920 theie weie 2,750,- 
000 sheep in the colony 

The nici chant able forests extend ovei 4500 
sqiiaie miles, of which 310 sqnaie miles aie 
tiopieal The mineral lesouiees consist of nation, 
diatomite, gold, graplute, marble, limestone, and 
iiiiii.LMiii -i> They aie not fully explored as yet, 
and only gold mining is earned on to any ex- 
tent 1’hero IS a uniform customs tariff in Kenya, 
Uganda, and 'J'aiigaiiyiku. Inipoits into Kenya 
and Uganda, exclusive of government stoies, 
totaled £8,748,000 in 1928 and £7,097.180 m 1927. 


Domestic exports in 1927 amounted to £5,397,310. 
The chief import was cotton piece goods and the 
chief expoit raw cotton The tonnage of vessels 
entered and clciued in 1927 amounted to 3,015,- 
9.35 Ju the same \eai, the govcinnicnt levciiue 
for Kenya totaled £2,840,100, ex]»cnditure, 
£2,515,115, public debt, £10,000,000 The Kenya 
and Uganda Railway m the chief means of com- 
munication and IS owned by the state It oper- 
ates 901 miles of mam line and branches, as well 
as steamer service on lakes Victona and Kioga, 
and a motor transport service The I’oloiiy is 
governed iitulei the constitution of Decembei, 
1925, which juovides foi an executive and legis- 
lative council Govcinoi and Comnmndcr-iii- 
Chief 111 1929, Lieut -Col. Sir Edward W. M 
Grigg 

HibTORY A constitutional union of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda under a High Commis- 
sioner and the maintenance of effective Impe- 
1 lal control over the pi oposed union, especially in 
matters concerning racial relations, wcie lecom- 
mended m the repoit of the so-called Hilton 
Commission on Closci Union of the Dependencies 
in Eastern and Central Africa made public in 
Loudon on Jan. 17, 1929 'J'he recommendations 
aiouBcd fear among European settleis in the tei- 
ritorics cuiiceincd that they would lose their au- 
tonomy 111 dealing with the natives In October, 
Sii Samuel Wilson, Peimancnt Undei-Secictaiy 
of Stati' in the Colonial Olhcc, who in\estigatcd 
the situation in Biitish East Aftua at the le- 
quest of the Conservatne gu\einment following 
the issuance ot the Hilton Commission ie|>oit, 
submitted sup]>lcmentaiy iccoinmendations He 
suggested that the powers ot the High Comniis- 
bionei should be coufiiied to the cnminete contiol 
over custoriiB, lailways, pints and haibors, posts 
and telegraphs, and defence, that he should be as- 
sisted by a Ccntiul C!uuucil whose authority 
would be restricted to the same sub]ccts, and 
that everything else, including the control ot 
native affaiib, should be left to the local Icgisla- 
tuies The question ot the appuintment ot a 
High Commissiunei and ot the jiuwers which he 
should exercise weie still undci discussion at the 
end ot the year See Tanoaniika and Uganda 

KENYON COLLEGE A college of arts and 
sciences for men in Gumbiei, Ohio, established 
in 1824 by the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
associated with it The eniollnient is limited to 
250 The number icgisteied for the autumn term 
of 1929 was 250 The faculty nuiiibcicd 22 mem- 
bers The endowment funds amounted to $1,071,- 
OOU, and the income fui the year was $209,000 
The value of buildings and equipment was 
$1,755,000 Pierce Hall, including the Philander 
Chase Memoiial Towoi, was opened foi use in 
Scptembci, 1929 I’he building, costing $350,000, 
18 the commons and lecieatioiial ccntic foi stu- 
dents The lihiaiy contained 45,000 volumes 
I’lesident, W illinm F Pence. Ji If D , D D , LL D. 

KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Na- 
TioNAi. Sw National KI^DElttlARTEN Associa- 
tion 

KINGSLEY, John Stp'Rling Ameiican biol- 
ogist, died at sea, Aug 28, 192!) He was bom 
Apr 7, 1853, iii Ciiicinnatus, N Y, and was 
giaduated fioni Williams College in 1875, stud>- 
iiig later at I’linccton I'mvcisity and at the 
Uiiiveihity of Frcibuig During 1870-78 he wus 
cuiatoi at i’ealiodv Academy of Science, assist- 
ant in the United States F*** ' Com- 

mission, 1877-80, and curatoi ui me Woicester 
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\atuial History Society, 1881-82. He became 
piofesRor of zot^logy at Indiana University in 
1887 nerving two yearH During 1889-91 he was 
professor ot hiologv at the University of Ne- 
braska and fiom 1892 to 1913, at Tufts Col- 
lege Fioni 1913 to 1921, he was professor of 
zoblogy at the University of Illinois, and from 
the latter year, emeritus professor Professor 
Kiii"'ifv edited the Standard Natural Hvttory 
**'■), the Amenoan Naturaluit (1884-98), 
and the Journal of Moiphology (1910-20). He 
wiote Elvmcnia of Comparative Zodlogy (1890) , 
\erteh7ate Zoblogif (1899), (luxdcH for Verte- 
Inate iHsftrclion (1907), Comparative Anatomy 
of Irttfhiares (1912, 3d ed , 1920), and Verte- 
brate SUIeton (1925) 

XIWANIS INTERNATIONAL. An organi- 
ratioii of (*lul)s made up of not moie than two 
of the leaders in each business and profession, 
united for the rendering of civic and social 
service to the community Each club enjoys au- 
tonomy but at the same time functions in direct 
connection with district and international ad- 
niinistrations There are 29 geographical dis- 
tricts, each with a governor, in the United States 
and Canada The first club was organized in De- 
troit, Mich , 111 January, 1915 By 1917 the or- 
ganization liad spread into Canada The name 
“Kiwanis” was coined to cxpicss the construc- 
tive, unselfish work of Kiwanians The motto of 
the ■ " ' ‘‘We Build,” is also an expres- 
sion ■ < rit Its aims aie to crystallize 

community sentiment for municipal impiove- 
nicnts, to cultnate public opinion for purer 
politics, and to promote community cooperation 
in all good things At the close of the >ear 1929, 
the international organization consisti'd of more 
than 1830 clubs, with an approximate member- 
ship of 102,000 Some 40,000 civic and welfare 
proiects weie earned out by these organizations 
during the yeai Horace W McDavid of Decatur, 
111 , was the international president for 1929-30, 
J‘'red C \\ Parker of (Jliicago, secretary; and 
Raymond M Crossman of Omaha, Nebr , treas- 
urer Headquarters are in the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, 1G4 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 

KLEE, Edokn An American choial conductor, 
died in Philadelphia, December 18 He was born 
in Kiiiserslautein, Dec 15, 1809 Having re- 
ceived a solid musical education from his father, 
he studied for two years in Kailsruhe with Felix 
Mottl (1890-92), and then for aiiothci year in 
Munich under Ludwig Thuille and Josef Rhein- 
berger In 1894 he settled in Philadelphia as 
organist at the ('Ihuich of the Advocate and 
conductor of the Kreuznacher Sangerbund llis 
exceptional talent as choral conductor attracted 
wide attention, when, at the end of the first 
year of his directorship, the society won the 
hist prize at the National Singing Festival in 
New York (1895) This success led to his ap- 
])ointment as assistant conductor of the Unit^ 
Hingers of Philadelphia and conductor of sev- 
eral smaller ■ - After his election as 

regular coiidi. , he gave up the other 

societies and devoted his entire energy to the 
United Singers, who then cairied off the first 
piize at several competitive festivals While 
conductor of the Junger Mdnnerchor in Phila- 
delphia, he won the I'oveted Kaiser Trophy in 
1912 Then the Anon of Brooklyn secured his 
services, with the result that at the next festival 
(1915) they carried off the same prize. During 


1917-21 he was conductor of the New York 
Liederkranz After that, he lived in retirement 
in Philadelphia 

KLENGEL, Juuus A celebrated German ’cel- 
list, died in Leipzig, in September He was born 
in that city. Sept 24, 1859 He studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory under Hcgar ('cello) and 
Jadassohn (composition) and spent practically 
all his life as solo ’cellist of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra and professor of that instrument at 
the Conservatoiy His compositions consist ot 
four 'cello concei tos , two Konzertetuoke foi ’cello 
and orchestia, a suite for two 'cellos; about 40 
smaller pieces for ’cello, a Set evade foi stiiiig 
orchestra , two string quartets , a piano trio 

KLOCKMANNITE. See Giilmistry, under 
MINERALOGICAL CllLMlRTRY 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. A fraternal 
society^ of Homan Catholic men, organized undei 
a special charter granted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Connecticut in 1882 The order 
is composed of a supreme council, a board of 
directors, and State and subordinate councils 
On June 30, 1929, there were 01 State councils 
and two territorial jurisdictions The subordi- 
nate councils, numbering 2544, had a membeiship 
of 037,122, of whom 247,040 were insurance mem- 
bers and .390,082, associate members These two 
classes wore developed through deviation fiom 
one of the chief purposes of the oiganization, to 
urge Roman Catholic men to insure provision 
after death for those dependent upon them, ex- 
jiansion in membership permitting others to join 
the associate class with certain restrictions as 
to their rights By the step-rate plan of insur- 
ance, adopted in 1902, every insured member on 
the average was to jiay the cost of his own in- 
surance at his own age In 1929 two iniprovc- 
inents in the insuiance plan were adopted the 
automatic assessment loan provision and the two- 
year rule covering hazardous and extra-hazardous 
occupations 

The four principles of the order — chanty, unity, 
fraternity, and patriotism — emphasize to mem- 
bers the necessity of rendering service in time 
of illness, death, or distress, the gathering to- 
gether of men for better citizenship, the value 
of mutual assistance, and loyaltv to duly au- 
thorized civil government Since the Woild War, 
the society has offered to ex-service men evening 
courses in academic, commercial, and trade or 
technical subjects free of charge and has con- 
ducted coriespondence courses for ex-service men 
and other members of the order Its programme 
of boy-guidance work was organized in 1922 at 
the request of the bishops of America It includes 
a two-year couise in boy-guidance work at Notre 
Dame University, established through the en- 
dowment of a chair bv the order Scholarships 
aie furnished outstanding Catholic men giadu- 
ates of colleges, who are jiarticiilarly adapted to 
the work The Circles of Columbian Squires, the 
junior order for boys between 14 and 18, in 1929 
numbered 65 with a membership of 2210 The 
objectives of the junior order aie to develop a 
programme of activities most suitable for boys 
of the middle adolescent group; to train Cath- 
olic boys for future leadership, and to develop 
them through the five-fold programme into high- 
type Catholic gentlemen 
The 1929 supreme convention was held August 
20-22 in Milwaukee, with an attendance of ap- 
proximately 1500 members. The supreme officers 
reOlected were* Martin H. Carmody, supreme 
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knight; John F Martin, deputy oupienie knight, 
William J. McGinley, secretary; D J. Callahan, 
treasurer , Edward F. Fahey, M D , physician ; 
Ijike E. Eart, advocate; the Kev John J 
Mcdivncy, chaplain, and David F Supple, war- 
den The order publishes Columhta, a monthly 
magarine with a circulation of more than 700,000 
The headquraters of the siipieme council are in 
New Haven, Conn. 

KONEL. See Chkmihtry, iNnrHTitiAi., under 
New Alloys 

KONGO, BBI.GIAN, and Kongo Frfk Statt 
Se»‘ Congo 

KOBEA oi CHOSEN A peninsula of easlein 
Asm unnexed by the .lapanese Empire under 
the tieuti concluded between .lapun and Korea 
on Aug 22, 1910, and incoipoiated as an in- 
tegral part of Japan by an Inipeiial Kesciipt of 
1919 (Jupital, Seoul 

Area and Population The area is given at 
square miles, population at the end of 
192H, 19,189,699, mrlnding 469,04:) Japanese, 
compared with 17 2'"' O"*! in 1920 Al the end ol 
1926, the largest cities with their ])opulations 
were Seoul, .306„S63 (81,.').59 Japanese), Pusan, 
106.:i2;i (40,80;j Japanese), Pyong-Yang, 114,- 
•171 (2J,.'i4.'> Japanese), Tai-Ku, 77,263 (2.3,r)n 
.lapuiieHc) 

Education In 1926 tlieie were foi the edma- 
tion of the Japanese 4J6 elementary schools with 
.^ii),8.'i3 pupils, 11 middle schools with 4840 jitipils, 
one medical school, one technical high school, 22 
gills' high sthools, with 6332 pu|nlb, one coin- 
tneicial liigh school, one special school toi law, 
and vaiioiis kindoigarteiis and prnate schools 
Eoi the education of the Koreans, there were 1311 
common schools, with 391,068 pupils, 74 pri- 
\ute common schools, with 16,592 pupils. 37 
liigJiei <‘0111111011 schools, with 12,404 students, lie- 
huU>s laiioiis industrial schools, and a medical 
and technical lollege Tlnue is a univeisitv at 
S(‘oiil with 4(i7 students in 1927 

JMumicTJON, vix' Agricultuie is the piiiu'ipal 
occupation of the Korean ])<>ople, and iice is the 
staple agiicultiiral pioduct, follow'ed by baile>, 
Italian millet, soy beans, wheat, and red beans 
Afethods of agi n iiltiin preclude the use of me- 
chanical devices llie Koi can's main beast of 
bill den is his o\ oi cow As a lesult ot the en- 
(‘oiii agemeiit given bv the government to the 
bleeding of cattle and the measuies taken to 
pi event stock diseases, the niimher of I'attle in 
Koiea giaduallv incieased from 900,000 in 1910, 
at the tunc of the annexation to Japan, to 1.594,- 
894 111 1927 Of the 1927 total, 259,663 were 
slaughteied and 43,086 exported. In 1927 the iice 
<*iop amounted to 84,998,445 bushels, in the 
pievious yeai the barlev production W'as 35,410,- 
630 bushels, agiicultural piodiicts also included 
21.7')7,68.’'. bushels ot soy beans, 157,489,981 
pounds of upland Aniei icaii cotton, and 57,149,- 
756 ])niinds of native cotton Fruit growing and 
the raising of silk cocoons w'eie extending progies- 
sively 

The piincipal native industrial pioducts oi 
Korea aie textile fabiics, paper, pottery, metal 
waie, niaiiufacturcd tobacco, biewed dunks, and 
leathei These industries ate mostly earned on 
as sulmidiaiy household industries Pulp, cement, 
sugar, iloui -milling, and silk-spinning factories 
have leceiitly been intioduced The chief mineral 
products are gold, silver, rinc, coppei, lead, 
iron, tungsten oie, graphit«, coal, quartz, and 
kaolin 


CoMMERCL The total trade ot Koiea with 
Japan and foreign countries m 1928 amounted to 
779,969,467 yen, of which 365,978,524 yen lepre- 
sented exports and 413,990,943 yen, imports Ex- 
ports were 2 pci cent and impoits 8 per cent 
highei than in 1927, when the total tiade 
amounted to 762,341,709 yen Expoits to Japan 
were valiiixl at 333,829,337 y<*n, or 91 2 ]»ei cent 
of the total, and iinjiorts fioin that country at 
295.839,921 yen, or 71 5 pei cent of the total 
China ranks next to .lapan in the volume of tiade 
with Koiea 

The principal impoits in 1928 weie cotton 
piece giNNls millet, machinery, silk goods, tiinbei. 
and leiiili/ci-, the chief cX]>oris, iice, so^vu 
beans, law silk, lish, pig iron, and feitili/eis 
Finvnck Actual oidinaiv and extiaoidiiiary 
revenue in the fiscal yeai ending Mai 31, 1929, 
amounted to 238.152,294 yen and total expendi- 
tuies to 217,690,321 \en, leaving a surplus for 
the yeai ot 20,461,973 yen The appioved budget 
for 1929-30 provided for levenues and expendi- 
tures of 246,852,843 veil The Hamaguchi cab- 
inet, which assumed ofhee in Japan in July, 1929, 
reduced the approved budget by 10,421,304 yen 
The public debt on Mai 31, 1929, stood at 353,- 
034,204 yen The iinaiices of Korea foim a spe- 
cial account in the budget of Ja]>an 

CoMXfUNU'ATioNs The leiigtli of lailway lines 
opiui to tiatlic in Korea on •hine 30, 1929, 
totaled 2062 miles, of which 1(i22 miles weie 
owned and opeiated by the (Jovernment and 440 
miles bv pi IV die inteiests Under a 12-yedr con- 
struction pi ogi amine adoptixl bv the Japanese 
Diet, the government ]>laniied to build 860 miles 
ot new line tapping the forest resouices of 
the upper Yalu River district, the mineral re- 
souiceh of noithcin Korea and the marine prod- 
ucts of southern Korea, and to purchase 210 miles 
ot private railw'ays connecting the government 
lines A new line stretching 388 miles between 
Ceii/an and Kwauiei was opened to traflic m Sep- 
tember, 1928, and bO miles of additional line weie 
scheduled toi completion in 1929 In the fiscal 
year ending Mar 31, 1928, the government lines 
carried 20,058,401 passengers and 5,569,774 tons 
of freight, the total receipts amounting to 37,- 
311,687 yen In the same year there were 8511 
miles of telegraph and 8266 of telephone line 
(iovERNMENT Koiea IS governed as an integral 
part ot f Japan through a governor -general en- 
trusted with large admiiiibtrative powers In 
1929, Viscount Minoru Saito, foimer Governor- 
Geneial of Korea, was reappointed to that post 
as the successor to General Hanzo Yamanashi. 
KOWEIT. See Arabia 
KU KLUX KLAN. The year 1929 faiily 
may la* said to mark the passing of the Ku 
Klux Klan as a national institution In the 
spring of the year, the oiganiration announced 
the closing of its ^^ushlngton office and a return 
to Atlanta Thus, the Ku Klux Klan again 
reverted to its status as a sectional organization 
KULAKS. See Russia, undei Htstoty. 
KUEDISTAN, kdbr'de-stdn'. A more or less 
vague term applied to a region in eastern Asia 
Minor comprising a portion ot Turkey and the 
northein section of the vilayet of Mosul in the 
new indejicndent state of Jiaq (sec Mesopo- 
tamia) The inhabitants aie Kurds, a semino- 
madic people i elated to the Fcisians in race and 
language The population is estimated at 2,500,- 
000. Shortly after the World War, there was an 
attempt to create an independent Kurdistan The 
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movement was completely ciuslied by ike failuie 
of the Treaty of 86vres, after which the remain- 
ing Kurds divided in political allegiance to the 
Turkish, Persian, and Mesopotamia ginernmciii*! 

KWANGCHOW-WANy kwang'cluVwun A 
small ici ritory on the coast of the Chinese ProA - 
mcc of Kwangliiiig, leased to Fiance in 1808, 
and two small islands commanding the bay leased 
to her the following year Area, about 100 squaie 
miles, population estimated at 250,000 In 1027 
the impoits were valued at 8,601,100 piastres 
and the exports at 7,550,010 piasties (the ex- 
change value ot the piastre in tlaiiuaiy, 1020, 
averaged $0 4854) The chief impoits ate cotton 
yams, matches, and petroleum, the chief ex- 
ports, stiuw sacks, swine, cattle, and mats Tlic 
port lb flee and is regularly visited by vessels 
of a French steamship compaiiv In 1927, 283 
vessels of 189,501 tons entered The local budget 
for 1028 balanced at 080,000 piastres The ud- 
ministiatioii is undei the Covcrnoi-Ceneral of 
Flench Indn-Cliina See Fkench Indo-Ctiina 

KWANTUNGy kwnn'tung', on Kwantao A 
territoiy at the snuthein part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, leased to Japan by China, as a succes- 
sor to Kussia after the Russo-Japanese Wai 
Aiea, about 5:18 squaie miles, population, Pec 
31, 1028, 837,210, of whom 733,711 weie Chinese 
At the end of 1920, there were 52 elemental y 
schools, with 23,121 pujnls, for the instruction of 
.Tapaiicse, and 130 schools, with 21,545 pupils, 
for the instruction of natives. The agricultural 
products include lice, tobacco, hemp, and vaii- 
ous grains and Acgetabics The fishing iiidustiy 
IS of iinpoitaucc There is an abundance of salt 
which is the chief manufactured jiroduct Trade 
is mainly with Japan and China Impoits in 1928 
were valued at 108,524,890 haikwaii taels and ex- 
])orts at 199,303,559 liaikwan taels (the ex- 
change value of the haikwaii tael in 1028 u\cr- 
aged $0 71 ). The seat of the administi atioii and 
the chief port is Dairen, foiinerly Dalnv The 
budget uppioved by the Japanese Diet for the 
fiscal yeai ending Mar 31, 1930, estimated rev- 
enues and expenditures at 24,091,717 yen The 
budget was later reduced by the new Hamagiichi 
cabinet and made to balance at 23,050,104 yen 
In 1928 the Japancse-conti oiled South Man- 
churia Railway carried 9,514,049 passengeis, and 
19,323,514 tons of fieight, earning a net piofit 
of 74,281,024 yen (the exchange ^alue of the 
yen in 1928 averaged .'^n IoIim I In rail\iay has 
691 miles of line. The territory is under a Jap- 
anese goveriior-genei al Governor-General in 1029, 
K Kinoshita 

LABOR. The reader is recommended to the 
following articles fur discussions of the various 
aspects of the histoiy of labor during the year* 
(Jhild Labor, Cooperation; Labor Arbitra- 
tion AND Conciliation, Labor Leoirlation , 
Minimum Wage, Old-age Pensions, Strikes 
AND Lockouts, Unemployment; Women in 1n- 
i>lstu\, Workmen’s Compensation, and m 
articles on the respective countries Sec also 
Trade Unions and Socialism for special aspects 
of the labor situation In the article Jjabob, 
American Federation ok, attention is given to 
the official history of the outstanding labor fed- 
eration in the United States. 

LABOR, American Federation of The A F. 
of L met in annual convention at Toronto, Can- 
ada, during October 7-18 The Executive Coun- 
cil’s report epitomized the accomplishments of 
the organization during the preceding year and 


at the same time indicated the character of the 
programme to be pursued for the year 1 930 The 
1929 membership was 2,933,545, an increase ot 
37,482 over 1928 If the 500,000 foi whom dues 
had not been paid because of strikes and locknuts 
wcic added, the mcmbciship lolls would be 
swelled to 3,433,545 The Executive Council's 
leport called upon the intci national unions to 
press their woik in the South, demanded the 
application of the quota system to immigration 
fiom Mexico, Central Aineiicn, and South 
Ameiica, stiessed the due effects of technological 
unemployment, even in such advanced iiidusiiies 
us automobile nianufacturiiig, attacked the 
widespread discrimination against middle-aged 
woikers, and demanded the cieation oi a Fedeial 
employment service and the enaetiiient of State 
old-age-])ension laws Fully a thousand men and 
women listened to the addresses of speakers and 
loined in the delibeiations ot the assembly. 
President Green spoke of the probability, in the 
near future, of the affihatiou with the A F. ot 
L of the Biotheihond of Railroad Tiamnien 
with its membership of 185,000 Technological 
unemplovinent, accuiding to the Tinmmen’s le]!- 
resentative, has hit the lailioud woikeis se- 
verely, for since 1920 fully 350,000 men on tlie 
luilways have lost then jobs 

On Octolier 10, speakeis concerned themselves 
with tlie fuitheiaiice of cooperation between 
eajiitnl and Inboi The Raltimoie & Ohio R R 
scheme was desciibed. particiilaily as it was 
lieiiig applied to the Canadian Railway system 
On the other hand, the British fiat(‘riial dele- 
gates, J T Brownlie and Jaines Bell, insisted 
that capital was according labor paitneiship in 
industry “not because of some intellectual rea- 
sons, but only because it was driven by great 
economic forces ’’ The Executive (Council’s in- 
tention to minimize the Soutliei ii labor situation 
by calling upon the iiitci national laboi unions 
to eaiiy out the woik was suuimaiily checked 
It IS important to note that the icvolt, such 
as it was, did not come oiiginally fiom the A F 
of L dibg.ili- bill from the libeial press The 
honor- oi 'mmiiIiciii industiial stiife had aroiiscxl 
the United States as had no other ecoiiunuc 
question in recent yeais The unlielicvably low 
wages, the wi etched sweating, the complete domi- 
nation by the industi lalists of the local gov- 
ernmental machinery, brought home to the 
Araeiican public the lealization that industrial 
feudalism still lived On October 15, the A F of 
L voted to raise a wai chest for the purpose of 
bringing unionization into the South The A F 
of L was to raise the money and do the )ob 
itself instead of turning it over, in the textile 
regions for example, to the weak United Textile 
Woikers of America President Green, in re- 
porting this decision to the delegates, evidently 
.r. tjie justice of the ciitieisiii leveled 

.!_■ 1 ■ - A F. of L ’s earlier policy, lor he 
said “Then we will have answered those wlio 
say that tor years we have neglected the South ” 
On October 10, Prime Minister Kamsay Mac- 
Donald addressed the convention. He called 
upon labor for the support of his peace pro- 
gramme on the giound that the working classes 
always shouldered the heaviest buidens in war. 
The Executive Council met with unexjiected op- 
position on its anti-mjunetion resolution, when 
Andrew Fuiuseth, of the International Seamen’s 
Union, attacked the A F. of L bill, which was 
a revision of a measure prepared by Senators 
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Walsh (of Montana), Non is, and Blame and 
was to be introduced in Congiess It was an at- 
tempt to meet the obiections raised against the 
defeated Kliipstead Bill, which was so sweeping 
(it denied equity jurisdiction to the courts) that 
it met with defeat on the grounds of constitution- 
ality 

The A F of L measure aimed at the restric- 
tion of the equity powers of the courts By its 
teims, iniunctions can be granted only after trial 
has established that unlawful acts have been 
eoniinitted, that substantial iii|ury to property 
will follow, and that there is no other adequate 
remedy at law The following acts would no 
longer be unlawful ceasing work, liecoiuing a 
inenilier of a labor oigaiiizatioii, paying strike 
beneiits, assemlding to act or organize, combin- 
ing to act oi inviting otheis to do so, refusing to 
handle any material produced in whole or in 
jiart by non-union labor Upon application for 
an iiijuiietion, the party to lie eiiioined would 
Im* notified and would have the right to cross- 
evamine Trials for contempt would have to be 
before a jurv Mr Fiiiuseth ojqiohed the bill 
because he believed that trade-unionism was safe 
fiom the iniuiietioii only if the courts were 
flcnied entiicly equity juiisdiction Mr Matthew 
Woll declaied in leply that the bill viuuld suc- 
ceed in e/rectively limiting the equity jiowei The 
convention indorsed the bill. Mi. Fiiruscth being 
the only voice in the negative 

Other lORolulioiiH iiu hided Advocacy of coni- 
pulsoi;y State • ’ ’ . p , > - l m- ‘ r men and 
i^omcii ovei ti.i ji i • , 'i I « •jcM;'<i‘i’8 Council 
was to diaw up a model nieasuie) , reatlirmation 
ot the \ F ot L ’s policj for the resti iction of 
inimigrutioii fioin Latin- America and the Philip- 
]>iiies, opposition to the conscription of labor in 
Will time, rcaihi Illation <if belief in the innoetmee 
of Mooney and Billings, support ot an educa- 
tional and organization campaign among Negro 
woikeis, apjnuval of the Kedcial giantTfir of 
iliarteis to locals of the Bi utherliooi* oi si, (■!, 
mg C’ur Porters, a Nciled attack on the Coiilei- 
ence for Progiossive Labor Action (See Sck'IAL- 
TSM ) William fJieeri was elected piesident for 
Ills fifth teim Tie 'i !’■ u i _• vice piesidents were 
icclected Frank l)i i, I A Itickcrt, Matthew 
Woll, James Willson, James P Noonan, John 
Coefield, A 0 Whaitoii, and James N. Weber 
Secretaiy Frank Morrison and Tieasurcr Martin 
Kjaii also were leelected .James Manning and 


diiectly or indirectly more than 12,000,000 work- 
ers During the fiscal year 1029, a total of 622 
strikes and lockouts were referred to the De- 
partment of Labor for adjustment These dis- 
putes were distributed in 28 different States and 
the District of Columbia, the great majority of 
them, however, being in tlie industrial States of 
the North In Pennsylvania, theie were 139 such 
disputes submitted for arbitration , in New York, 
there were 98 ; in Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
there were 41 each, Illinois had .30, and Indiana 
had 34. On the other hand, Delaware, Marne, and 
Oregon had but one each Of these 522 cases in 
which the good ofhees of the Department of Laboi 
were employed, 385 were adjusted; 40 were found 
impossible for adjustment, 21 were recorded as 
unclassified , 70 cases were pending at the close of 
the year Of the cases pending at the close of the 
fiscal year 1928, 11 adjustments were subse- 
cjuently made, making the total cases adjusted 
during that year 390. 


SUMMARY OF WORKERS AFFECTED, BY 
MONTHS, FISCAL YEAR, 1929 


Month 

Workers affected 

1928 

Directly 

Indvreetly 

July 

61,464 

11,165 

August 

10,076 

6,909 

September 

42,598 

68,240 

October 

14,497 

84,194 

November 

11,045 

6,394 

December 

4,247 

2,068 

Total 

384,007 

272,631 

1929 

January 

4,660 

8,531 

Febiuary 

28,12b 

2,534 

March 

19,167 

14,240 

April 

i&y 

55,:tU9 

27,222 

121,911 

27,254 

June 

21,410 

63,882 


As a lesult of the continued success of the 
service, the Secictury of lAibor in his annual re- 
poit stated he was convinced "that the gradual 
reduction in the number of trade disputes was 
due in no small pait to the constant circulation 
among the employers and employees of the coni- 
iiiissioneis of conciliation” The ii . o" r.irviM-' 
tables indicate tlie number of workers atleetcd 
111 the cases submitted for conciliation during 
the fiscal year 1929 and also a summary of the 
cases over the peiiod 1914-1929 that deceived 
the Depaitment’s attention. 


SUMMARY OF CASES, 1914-1929 


(Jaere 

1934 

3915 

1910 

1917 

1»18 

3919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

Number 

33 

42 

277 

378 

1.217 

1,789 

802 

467 

370 

634 

544 

559 

551 

545 

478 

522 

Adjusted 

28 

26 

277 

378 

1,217 

1789 

596 

338 

266 

428 

346 

392 

377 

395 

307 

385 

Unable to adjust 

5 

10 

22 

47 

71 

111 

96 

48 

41 

27 

62 

64 

61 

57 

57 

40 

Pending 


6 

21 

42 

7 

13 

9 

24 

31 

60 

67 

42 

43 

24 

53 

76 

Umlabbifled . 


1 

6 

41 

66 

214 

101 

47 

32 

19 

69 

61 

70 

69 

61 

21 


Ciiseh pending at end uf lust fiscal >ear and now adjusted, 11. Total number of adjustments, 296 


Thomas E Maloy weie elected as the organiza- 
tion’s fiaternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congiess The 1930 convention was to be 
held in Boston 

LABOB ABBITBATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION. Umtfd States 'I’lie conciliation of the 
Dei>artment of Labor has continued, as a result 
of its trained staff and increasingly improving 
technique, to be of considerable assistance in the 
settlement uf industrial disputes Since the crea- 
tion of the service in 1913, 9048 trade disputes 
had lieen submitted to the conciliators, involving 


Cases Involving Wages and Houbs The 
U. S Bureau of Labor Statistics made during 
the year a study of the results of arbitration 
cases involving wages and hours from the period 
covering 1865 to 1929. There was a total number 
of such cases of 423. In the pre-war period from 
1865 to 1914, decisions were rendered in 54 
eases, of which 43 were returned favorable to the 
workers (79 6 per cent); nine were returned in 
favor of employers (16 7 per cent); and two 
weie mixed decisions The war period, 1915 to 
1920, showed a much higher favoiable return, as 
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far as workers were affected. In these six years, 
of 98 cases considered, 92 were returned in favor 
of the workers (93.9 per cent) , and only six 
were favorable to the employers (6.1 per cent) . In 
the post-war period, 1921-1929, there was a total 
of 271 cases adjudicated, of which those favor- 
able to the workers diminished considerably. Of 
tile total, 164 oi (60 5 per cent) were in favor 
of the workers, 95 (35 1 per cent) were in favor 
of the emploj'ers, and 12, (4 4 per cent) were 
mixed decisions The character of the decisions 
was affected by tlie series of economic depressions 
that occuircd aftei 1920 Thus, in 1921, decisions 
were, foi the most part, adverse to the workers’ 
demands. Jn 1922, 17 cases were adjudged in 
lavor of tlie woikers and 21, in favor of the em- 
ployers. Similarly, in 1925, 20 cases were ad- 
judged in favor of the workers and 16, in favor 
of the employers 

During the war period, 1915-1920, in view of 
extiaordinary demands on industry and the un- 
settled economic conditions, there was an ex- 
iraoidinary growth in the development of ai- 
bitration machinery During the war years 
proper (1917-18) governmental agencies were 
created for the adjustment of wages and the con- 
trol of labor disputes The following is a list of 
the Federal war agencies which, among other 
things, lendered decisions in matters arising out 
of industrial conflict 

Cantonment Adjustment Oommisuon 
Hhipbuildina Labor Adjustment Hoard 
Tndustiial Relations Division — Emergency Fleet Oor 
poration 

Marine and Dock Industrial Relations Division 
National Adjustment Commission (longshoremen) 
New York Harbor Wage Adjustment Board 
President’s Mediation Commission 
Administrator of Labor Standards in Army Clothing 
National Harness and Saddlery Adjustment Commis- 
sion 

Industrial Service Sections of Ordnance, Quarter- 
master, and Aircraft 

Railipad Administration Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions 
Fuel Administration 
Food Administration 
National Wai Labor Board 
War Labor Policies Board 

After the war, Federal agencies withdrew then 
activities, as far as private industry was con- 
cerned, but, because war conditions to an extent 
existed, more or less continuous action was neces- 
sary by some of the arbitration boards At the 
eaily part of the liquidation of the war period, 
lequests for wage reductions and the increase in 
liouis came fioni the employers and, as was in- 
dicated above, in the year 1921 most of the cases 
weie settled in their favor In the post-war 
peiiod, aibitration was resorted to frequently in 
the following industries street railways, print- 
ing trades, electrical trades, and in the men’s 
garment industiy. 

The most impoitant development of the post- 
war period was the passage of the Railroad 
Lalmr Act of 1926 which abolished the Railroad 
l^bor Board and set up a new machinery for 
mediation and arbitration From 1926 to 1929, 
this new organiration had arbitrated in 41 cases. 
The United States has had only two experiences 
with compulsory arbitration. These were with the 
Colorado Industrial Disputes Act passed in 1916 
and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations was 
created in 1920. Under the Colorado Act, employ- 
ers and employees are compelled to give the State 
Industrial Commission 30-days’ notice of an in- 
tended change affecting conditions of employment, 
particularly with respect to wages and hours 


The law made it unlawful for an employer to de- 
clare a lockout or for employees to ^ on strike 
Wore the Commission terminated jurisdiction 
However, the Colorado commission has no com- 
pulsory powers From 1915 to 1924, the Industrial 
Commission of this State passed on 1042 cases, 
of which 221 were ruled on in favor of the 
workers; 190 were ruled on in favor of employ- 
ers, 334 resulted in mutual agreement; 297 had 
no record of any final outcome. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations was 
created in 1920 and required that all disputes in 
industries “affected by a public interest” be re- 
terred to the Court. The law also forbade strikes 
and lockouts in such industries. On Apr 13, 
1925, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared unconstitutional the “compulsory ar- 
bitration” features of the law From 1920 to 
Jan 1, 1924, this Kansas Court had formally 
considered 55 cases, of which 27 involved dis- 
putes ovci wages and hours Of these, five re- 
sulted in agreement reached out of court In 14, 
the couit granted increases in wages, in two, 
lefusful such increases, in thiee, gi anted de- 
ci eases of wagt'S, in three, granted decreases in 
hours See 1925 Year Book 

Aitbtrama The status of the arbitration situ- 
ation in Australia in 1920 was as follows Each 
of the six state parliaments has full authoi ity to 
h>giBlate on industiial matters within its own 
territory, and each (with the exception of Vic- 
toria, which has a system of wage boaids) has 
created an Industrial Court In addition, the 
Commonwealth has the Fedcial Aihitratioii Couit 
for the pievention and settlement of those in- 
dustrial disputes which extend beyond the limits 
of any one state It has been possible for eithei 
employers or employees to bring an industrial 
dispute before the Federal Court by extending a 
disagreement beyond the boundaries of a single 
state The result has been in the Commonwealth 
Court, particularly, of a slowing-up of the ai- 
bitiation machinery, and in many cases, over- 
lapping in duplication among Fedeial and State 
awards The upshot has been that, in many in- 
dustries, both Fedeial and State awards jnevail, 
each prescribing different scales of remuneration 
or woiking conditions Before 1929, tlie Com- 
monwealth government made other efforts more 
ciimpletely to control the situation In 1926 an 
amendment to the constitution was projiosed, 
whose purpose was to give the Federal govern- 
ment more complete control of the situation, but 
this was rejected by a popular referendum In 
1928 a Federal act was passed seeking tu give 
the Federal government more power to enforce its 
awaids, but this did not seem to succeed in cop- 
ing with the many difficulties of the situation 
In Mav, 1929, the then Prime Minister, Mr 
Bi uce, in addressing a gathering of the premiers 
of the separate states, called upon the state gov- 
ernments to transfer their industrial powers to 
tlie Commonwealth. They, however, refused to 
do so, and Mr. Bruce accepted the othei alter- 
naUve of tiansference of the Commonwealth 
powers to the separate states In August, the 
Coverumeiit introduced before the Federal Parlia- 
ment a bill for the repeal of the Federal arbitra- 
tion system As a result laigely of the opposition 
of the Labor party and due to disaffection among 
the Government’s own ranks, the measure was de- 
feated. The defeat of this important measure re- 
sulted in a dissolution of Parliament and the 
geneial election of October 12. In the election. 
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the Labor party captured 4G of the 76 seats of 
the House, the Nationalists securing 14, the 
Country party 10, the Independent Nationalists 
3, and Indopoiidents 2 8ee Socialism 
LABOB BANKS. See Cooperation 

LABOB LEGISLATION. In 1920 theie wore 
convened in legular session 48 legislatures, in- 
cluding two insular possessions and two terri- 
tories, and the Congress of the llnite<l States. In 
addition, in several States, the legislatures met 
in Rjiecial session Tlie following is a digest of 
the laboi legislation which was enaetod during 
the yeai 

Notable among new laws were the North Caro- 
lina woi knien’s-eoinpensation law; the establish- 
ment of old-age-pension systems in California, 
Idiniiesota, Utah, and Wyoming, the further regu- 
lation of private fee-chnrginL' employment agen- 
cies by nine States — ( nliioi iii.i, Colorado, Jowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, the reeodifi- 
eiilion ot the Oklahoma coal-mine law with in- 
adequate piovisioii foi lock-dusting of (oal mines, 
and the ucceptance by Connecticut, Maryland, 
're\as, and the Histnet of (yohimhia of the pio 
visions of the Pedeial vocational rehabilitation 
law Thiitv-nine legislatuiea acted upon woik- 
nien’s compensation 

Ataaka Workmen’s oompensation law reenacted with 
no important change other than proviaion for losa of 
hearing, teachorb’ retirement system established, method 
of paving Territorial employees regulated 

Arizona Certain salaries made subject to garnish 
ment, law and section of constitution ieg"'iti g i ii> 
ployment of United States citizens on i ililic • I 
unieuded, tiieinen’s pension law enacted, mine inspeo 
tors’ salary raised 

Arfcansru Workmen’s compensation law enacted for 
•State highway erriplojees, police jiension law enacted, 
Tiabbiigo hy Congress of Newton Bill for maternitv pro 
tection urged, superyisor of children’s and women’s la 
bur provided 

Cahfomia Laws r*" 1 c cash bonds required of 

employees, loggers’ ' 1 1 collection of wages 

amended, wage deductions because of tips given em 
Itloyees n>gulated , procedure for filing labor claims 
< banged , committee created to investigate mechanics' 
Iron lavih, mechanics’ lien law amended, amendments 
to private employment agency law include farm laboi 
agency among definitions of employment agencies and 
require notice of refund of fee in case employment ib 
nut obtained within forty eight hours, to be inserted in 
scliedule of fees posted and in receipt given to appli 
cant, child labor law amended, compulsory continua- 
tion school law amended, work in air pressure tanks 
and hteiim boilers legulnted, foundry and metal shop 
sanitation law amended, weights which women em 
pluyuub are allowed to carry are reduced, weekly max 
imum compensation raibed to f25 and othor sections of 
workmen’s compensation law amended, enactment of 
Dale Lphlbach Bill requested, old age pension law en 
acted grunting pension not over a day to citizens 
70 years of age or over whose nroiiertv does not exceed 
$:i000 m value, constitutional amendment for State 
emjilovees’ retiieinent sjstom proposed, teachers' retue 
ment law amended, law requiring payroll recoids and 
recuids of hours worked bv female employees amended, 
dehiiition of '‘mine” and “mineral” in coal mining law 
amended 

Colorado Employers are forbidden to interfere with 
emplnvees’ political activities, law regulating payment 
of luboiers’ claims amended, lien law for wells, oil 
derriiks, certain pipe lines, pumping stations, trnnspoi 
tation lines, gasoline plants, and refineries enacted, 
amendment to employment agency law makes granting 
nf licenses conditional upon character and suitability 
of premises, icgulates advertising and requires monthly 
repoits from agencies, factory inspection law amended, 
UTiieiidnieiitb to coal mine inspection law include raising 
of chief inspector’s salary, provisions that black powder 
may bo used only as specified and that first aid training 
be (iirried out among at least 20 per cent of employees 
of a mine, workmen’s compensation amendments in- 
clude raising of limits on required medical attention 
and of weekly maximum to $14, firemen’s and teach 
eis’ retirement laws amended, group life insurance law 
amended. 


Oonneetieut Law regulating assignment of future 
earnings reenacted; arbitration law reenacted, leaves 
of absence for State department employees authorized, 
bakery inspection law amended, amendments to work- 
men’s compensation law include increase of compensa- 
tion for loss of arm, firemen’s and teachers’ retirement 
laws amended, Federal rehabilitation act accepted 
Delawarf Lien law reenacted, creation of public em 
ployment bureau authorized, workmen’s compensation 
law amended, mothers’ pension law amended, chil 
dren’s bureau appropriation increased 

Florida Vacations for certain county employees nu 
thorized, mothers’ sid law reenacted, with no important 
changes 

Hawau Mechanics' lien law amended, minimum 
wage for laborers on public works raised , vacations foi 
puuie employees shortened, United States citizenship 
required for public cmplovees, law * ■ quite 
meats for public employees amendec , ■ ' • laws 

for public employees amended 

Georgia Workmen’s compensation law amendment 
includes authorization of insnrance commissioner to in 
vestigate and publish statistics relating to insurance 
rates (Session law volume not available ) 

Idaho Law providing for arbitration and mediation 
of labor disputes repealed , workmen’s compensation 
law amendment includes provision that compensation 
for schedule losses to minors under eighteen be com 
puted upon the basis of adult earning power, teachers’ 
retirement fund abolished 

lUtnoM Threshermen's hen law amended, diild labor 
law amended, amendments to workmen's compensation 
law includes raising of certain weekly msximums for 
disability and extension of schedule list, amendments 
to policemen’s, firemen’s and teachers’ retirement laws 
enacted, commission created to ropoit on a State em- 
ployees' annnity fund, mothers’ aid law amended, min 
ing investigative commission treated, certain salaries 
raised and terms decreased, certain salaiies loweieil, 
more mine drill teams provided for 

Indiana Mechanics' lien laws enarted and amended , 
child labor law amended, amendments to workmen's 
compensation law include removal ot double compensa 
tion for minors illegally employed, teachers’ letiroineiit 
law amended, appropriation for employment rominis 
Sion and department of rehabilitation increased 

Iowa Medical examinations of applicants must not 
bo required in industrial policies, amendments to cm 
ployment agency law include requirement that appli 
cants for licenses be of good moral character and citi- 
zens and that license fees be graduated, amendments 
to workmen’s roropensation law include raising of Imii 
tation on additional medical services, group insurance 
authorized, tax for mothers’ aid extended to certain 
counties, changes mado in personnel of rehabilitation 
department 

Kanetu Salaries of certain pobcemen raised, work 
men’s compensation law amended, policemen’s pension 
funds created in certain counties, firemen’s relief fund 
law' amended, commission of labor and industry created 
to take over administration of labor laws heretofoie 
administered by the public service commission, numbei 
of deputy mine inspectors increased 

Maine. Mechanics’ lien law amended, certain tele 
hono exchanges exempted from law piohibitmg six 
ours of continuous labor for women, certain exemptions 
made to Sunday rest day law , workmen’s compensa 
tion law reenacted with no important changes, teachers' 
retirement law amended, mothers’ aid law amended, 
aduplicaUon of certain death and injury reports no 
longer required 

Marpland Appointment of social welfare survey com 
mission directed, amendments to workmen’s compensa 
tion law include empowering of commission to formulate 
and enforce safety regulations and appoint a safety di 
rector and two inspectois, Fedeial Vocational Rehubili 
tation Art accepted, retiiemcnt system for court clerks 
established , appropriation Jaw amended 

Maeeoehveette Law requiring weeklv pavmeiit of 
wages amended, law regulating assignment of wages 
amended, mechanics’ hen law amended, Sunday sale of 
bread at certain times permitted, vacations for certain 
policemen and firemen authorued, investigation of iin 
employment insurance diiected, woikmen’s compensation 
law amended, certain Slate employees’ retirement laws 
amended, study of certain salaries directed. 

Michigan Commissioner of banking given more au- 
thority over credit unions, garnishment and mechanics' 
hen laws amended, child labor law amended, private 
employment agency laws completely reenacted making 
granting of licenses conditional upon good moral char 
acter, business integiity, and any reason within the pin 
pose of the act and grading cost of licenses fiom $r> to 
$200; child labor law amended, law relating to fans 
and blowers amended, amendments to workmen’s com 
pensation law include provision that doable compensa 
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tion now be paid to illegally employed minore under 
eighteen years, teachers' retirement laws amended, 
mothers' pension law amended; appropriation for de 
partment of labor raised 

MtnnMota hlethod of paying certain road laborers 
specified, amendment to employment agency law makes 
granting of licenses to employment agencies conditional 
upon suitability of premises and need for proposed 
agency, in addition to good moral character, as already 
provided, permits for children between ten and six 
teen in cortain performances authorised, law regulating 
location of motors and fire extinguishers in dry clean 
ing and dyeing establishments amended, workmen's 
compensation amendments include removal of ninety 
day limit on medical care, insurance eameis compos 
mg the rating bureau required to collectively insure risks 
refected by three members of the bureau, old age pen- 
sion system established granting pensions not over a 
day to citizens who are seventy years of age or over 
and uhobe piopcrty is worth not over fSOOO, a com- 
pulsory state employees' retirement association is es- 
tablished providing for retirement annuities and bene- 
fits for permanent partial and total disabibty, retire- 
ment law for employees in certain departments of health 
amended, pensioning of certain police officers provided 
for, mothorb' pension law amended 

Mtaaoun Loan law amended, child labor law reen- 
acted, forbidding all children under fourteen except 
those exempted by the old law to be employed in any 
gainful occupation and making other important changes, 
workmen's compensation laws amended, pohce pension 
system established, certain salaries raised, number of 
deputy commissioners of labor increased 

Montana Maximum penalty for violation of certain 
hour laws raised, workmen's compensation amendments 
include reduction of waiting period if employee has de 
pendents, revision of compensation for total disability, 
death cases and schedule losses to provide a sliding 
scale, firemen's pcnbion law amended, vocational reha- 
bilitation appropriation increased 

NehratJea Union labels authorized, compnlsorv school 
attendance law amended, workmen's compensation law 
amended, teachers’ retirement law amended. Labor De 
partment’s appropriation increased, by amendment the 
Department of Labor, assisted by commissions of em- 
ployers, employees and other persons created by the 
department from time to time, is directed to formulate, 
adopt, publish, enforce and inspect necessary safety 
codes, rules, and standards, subject to modification or 
repeal at any time in the department’s discretion. Labor 
Department’s appropriation increased , law regulating 
appointment of secretary of labor and use of appropri- 
ated monies amended 

Jfevada Wages for unskilled labor on public works 
raised, payment of certain teachers' salaries authorised, 
law relating to employment of labor on public works 
amended, certain mothers' pensions raised, act accept 
mg Sheppard Towner Act reiieoled 

New Jersey Certain wages may be paid by negoti- 
able check; hour law for policemen amended, law reg- 
ulating shifts in caisbon work amended, workmen^ 
compensation law amended, trust funds may be created 
by corporations with a plan for payment of relief 
of employees, municipal employees retirement law 
amended, retirement systems for certain public em- 
ployees created, police pension law amended, provision 
made for pension payments to dependents of deceased 
member transferred to membership in another fund, 
women’s and children’s bureau created, payment of 
certain salaries regulated * 

New Hampehtre Unless otherwise agreed to, 10 
hours’ actual labor will constitute a day’s work, pay- 
ment of compensation to State employees injured under 
certain circumstances authorized, mothers’ aid allow- 
ances raised 

New Mexico Attachment law amended, wage assign- 
ment law enacted; workmen’s compensation law reen 
aited bringing State and political subdivisions under the 
act, laising weekly maximums, funeral expenses, per 
cent of wages in schedule eases and compensation for 
facial disfigurement, reducing waiting period and re- 
moving 10-day limit on medical attendance and raising 
tash limits 

New York Law regulating credit unions amended, 
mechanics’ hen law amended, weekly rest day provided 
for policemen, certain registries for nurses exempted 
from employment agency lane , employment bureaus 
for public school students authorized , partition law 
amended, occupational disease list extended and other 
workmen's compensation amendments enacted, insur- 
ance law amended, legislative commission created to in- 
vestigate condition of aged and report to the Legisla- 
ture on most efficient method of providing against old 
age dependency, retirement law for pubhe employees 
amended, group life insurance law amended, grades 
for inspectors divided into eight, instead of six, and 


salary of supervising inspectors raised, appropriation 
for State compensation insurance and Department of 
Ijabor raised and distribution changed 

North Carolina Mechanics’ hen law amended, pri- 
vate employment agency law enacted without repeal of 
existing law, but new features provide for investigation 
of moral character of appheant for license and certain 
other changes made, workmen's compensation law en- 
acted compulsory as to all public employments and elec- 
tive as to all private employments in which five or more 
workers are engaged except agriculture and domestic 
service, and excluding casual workers, railway em 
ployees, convicts and persons selling agricultural prod 
u<t^ limiting medical attention to 10 weeks, waiting 
period to seven days, and compensation for total and 
partial disability to $6000 

North Dakota (larnishment and mechanics’ lien laws 
amended, mechanics’ hen law repealed, amendments to 
workmen’s compensation law include liberalization of 
curtain benefit piovisions, commission creatod to inves- 
tigate teachers’ retirement fund 

Ohio Payment of $800 or less for wage assignments 
regulated, law regulating wage assignments amended, 
public utilities commission authorized to promulgate and 
enforce all orders i elating to the protection, welfare 
and safety of railroad employees, three additional oc- 
cupational diseases made compensable, pension laws for 
lertain public empluyues amended 

Oklahoma Child labor law amended, sections of coal 
mine law (subsequently repealed and reenacted) in so fai 
as thei apply to lead, zinc, and other metal mines aie 
completely reenacted in a separate law directing insjiec- 
tors to examine all mine conditions and order their 
coirectioii, forbidding operators to employ boys under 
16, women and girls except as derks above ground, to 
have longer than an eight-hour day, and imposing a 
Iiennity for nonconiphanc e with mine inspector’s oi 
ders, coal mining code reenacted in inadequate law 
authorizing substitution of ruck dust for water sprin- 
kling or spraying, requiring additional agents to secure 
eertifiiates of competency, raising salaries of distrut 
mine inspectors and seven members of the State Min- 
ing Board, providing for an eight hour day, forbidding 
employment of boys under 16, women and girls except 
fur office work, and making other changes in safety 
provisions, workmen’s compensation law amended, sal- 
aries of labor commissioner, chief mine inspector, and 
district inHiiectors raised 

Oiegon Law legulating credit unions amended, 
miners’ hen law amended, farm laborers’ hen law 
reenacteil, arbltiation law amended, certain exemp- 
tions made to law regulating hours on public works, 
amendment to employment agency law provides for in- 
vestigation of character of applicant and of proposed 
premises and raises license fees and aniountb of bondb, 
compulsory school attendance law rofioaled, authonza 
tion of commission to fix rate of contribution for mari- 
time employment and pay compensation from accident 
fund to employees (and their dependents) of employers 
who contribute to the fund, as prescribed by tho Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
appointment of committee to study needs of workmen’s 
compensation law and report desirable amendments au- 
thorized, teachers’ retirement law amended, mothers’ 
aid law amended, constitutional amendment proposcnl 
(to be submitted to referendum in November, 1030) 
providing that State executive and administrative func- 
tions be performed by the governor and nine other de- 
partments, in counties of over 200,000 inhabitants a 
civil service system was established. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to be known as Bureau of Labor 

Pennsylvania Law regulating payment of labor on 
certain public works amended; mechanics’ hen law 
amended, law encouraging cooperative associations re 
Iiealed, governor is given more control over Industrial 
Pohce, employment agency law mcoriiorates many )>ro 
visions of old law for regulation m first and second 
class cities in a State law reenacting existing State reg- 
ulations, new law directing investigation o£ license- 
applicant’s character and location of proposed agenev, 
dividing heenses into three classifications, regulating 
emigiant employment agents and providing for many 
more inspections of agencies, reducing fine foi operat 
ing without a license, certain child labor laws and 
laws regulating employment repealed, law regulating 
employment of females amended, boiler and elevator 
laws for other than first and second class cities reen 
acted, building safety law for cities not of the first or 
second class strengthened, law regulating labor in bak- 
eries amended, amendments to coal mine law include 
provision that where rock dust has been substituted or 
used in conjunction with water, it must be used as 
specified, that telephones must be provided, so far as 
practicable, for all landings of shafts and strengthens 
other important provisions; workmen’s compensation 
law amended, certain State employees’ pension laws 
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amended, mothen* aid law amended, group insurance 
authorised, Tiolators of labor law made liable for costs 

Porto Bieo Certain dressmaking establishments ex- 
empted from law requiring dispensaries, workmen's 
compensation amendments include creation of a work- 
men’s compensation bureau to administer the State 
fund, certain State employees' pension laws amended, 
commission created to survey causes of industrial un- 
rest, additional loan authorised to liquidate workmen’s 
relief commission 

Bhodo laland Reports of certain firms required in 
amendment to factory law, women working on shifts 
for a public utility exraipted from hour regulations, 
workmen’s compensation law amended, benefits for 
widows of firemen raised, changes in appropriations for 
Commissioner of Labor and factory inspectors made 

South OaroUna Salaries of Ooimnisuoner of Agri- 
culturoj Commerce and Industries and factory inspec- 
tors raised 

South Dakota Procedure for filing claims on public 
woiks specified, workmen’s compensation law amended, 
firemen's pension law amended 

TfnnetHeo Workmen’s compensation provided for 
State highway employees, fees no longer required for 
inspection of coal mines 

Texas Mechanics’ lien law amended, public school 
teachers must be citizens, enticing of laborers forbid- 
den, law prohibiting blacklisting strengthened, child 
labor law amended, civil service commission created in 
certain counties, in first special session, Federal Beha 
bilitation Act accepted and law enacted regulating emi- 
grant employment agents and requiring an annual li- 
cense tax of 9fi000 for the use of the State and $2500 
for the use of each county and a bond given by agents, 
conditioning the payment of valid debts, in second spe- 
cial session mechanics’ lion law amendra and law reg 
ulating emigrant employment agents enacted in first 
hpecial session reenacted so that agents must pay a 
State occupation tax of $1000, a license of $100 to 
$300 for each county and annual license fee of $10 to 
do busiTiess in any county named in license and must 
furnish a $5000 bond to bo liable for debts incurred 

Utah Mechanics' lien law repealed, minimum wage 
law for women repealed, part time school law for 
minors amended, law requiring certain school records 
repealed, old age pension law enacted providing for a 
monthly pension not over $25 a month to bo granted 
to qualified appluants (>6 years of age or over, who have 
been United states citizeiib for fifteen years and have 
a yearly income not exceeding $.100, firemen’s pension 
law amended, appropriation for industrial commission 
increased 

Tsrmont Supervision of Public Service Commission 
extended, workmen’s compensation law amended, 
teachers' retirement law amended, estabbshment of pen- 
sion system for certain municipal employees authorised 

Washington Use of modern spaik arrester limited to 
t>[iark emitting engines or boilers dangerously near in- 
flainniable material, amendments to workmen's com- 
pensation law, include extension of departments au- 
thoiity to make lump sum payments, policemen’s and 
firemen’s pension laws amended 

West Virginia Law requiring bonds of persons con- 
tracting for erection of public buildings amended, fine 
for Sabbath day labor laised, employment agency law 
reenacted and now provides for the maintenance of a 
State public employment bureau, requires applicants for 
private employment agencies' licenses to be citizens, 
have BUitablo piemises, and not to have had a license 
previously revoked, forbids employment agents to mis- 
lopresent, lequires agents to pay an annual license tax 
of $200 and emigrant agents to pay $5000, adoption of 
certain safety codes authorized and first aid equipment in 
factoi ICS required , amendments to coal mine law include 
raising of salary of chief of dcpaitment of mines, work 
men’s compensation amendments include empowering of 
governoi to appoint now compensation commission 

Wisconsin So called “yellou dog” contracts made 
null and void, law regulating hours on public works 
amended and study of hours of certain workers di 
retted, law legulating devices to be used in cleaning 
and dyeing establishments amended, electric wiring 
law reenacted, workmen’s compensation law amended, 
amendments to old age pension law provide that a nia 
jority and not two-thirds of the county elected board be 
necessary to adopt an old age pension system, certain 
liublie employees’ retirement law's amended, study of a 
State employees' retirement plan directed, benefits of 
an> Federal Maternity Act are accepted, sections of 
children’s code reenacted, created oi amended w'lth 
slight changes in mothers' aid provision, group life in 
surance authorized, bureau of iiersonnel crea^ to re- 
place civil service commission and take over the com 
mission’s administrative duties, certain appropiiations 
increased. 


Wyonnng Necessity no longer a ground for employ- 
ing a female at any time: law relating to shot-firers in 
coal minee reenacted; coal mine law amended in so far 
as certain speciflcationB are concerned; amendments 
to workmen’s compensation law include extension of 
list of extra hazardous employments, addition of re 
strictive hernia provision, compensation for disfigrure- 
ment, and specification that every employer who refuses 
to make premium payments and against whom an 
award tor compensation has been made shall be per- 
sonally liable to the State for the benefit of the work 
men’s compensation fund , a State-wide old age pension 
system is establidied providing for the granting of 
pensions not over $30 a month to qualified applicants 
who have attained the age of sixty-five, have been 
United States citizens for fifteen years and have an in- 
come not exceeding $3G0 a year 

United States. Inquiries on unemployment provided 
for in decennial census, small change made in Federal 
retirement law , Federal vocational rehabilitation ar 
eepted for the District of Columbia and appropriation 
authorized for this purpose 

LABOB LEGISLATION, American Associa- 
tion FOR Founded iti 1000, this membership oi- 
ganization of sociall} -minded economists, law- 
yers, journalists, labor leaders, and employers 
has worked along scientific lines, fcarlcsslv at- 
tacking needless iiidiistiial evils fiom tlie gcneial 
welfare viewpoint It eontinues its work as the 
American arm of the International Association 
for Social Progress formed bv the fusion of the 
three international organizations for labor legis- 
lation, unemployment, and social insurance See 
Social Progrehr, International Association 

FOR 

Progress of the Association was recorded in its 
substantial quarterly, American Labor Legisla- 
tion Revieio, the December, 102*1, issue of which 
contained a convenient annual summary and in- 
dex of all new lalmr laws enacted in the United 
States. One of the most important actiMties of 
the Association during 1029 resulted in the 
]mssHge of a w orkmerrs-compeiisation law in 
North Carolina Other activities in the line of 
workraeii’s compensation helped to bring about 
the liberalization of many State laws 

Other important measures in the held of labor 
legislation vveie sponsoied by the Association 
Efforts to bring about the regulation of jinvale 
feo-chaiging employment agencies by laisiiig the 
license fee and reqiiiiing that applicants for 
licenses furnish pi oof of good moral chaxacter, 
suitability of premises and need of proposed 
agency were followed bv legislation in several 
States; in 1929 nine States reenacted oi amended 
eniployment-agenev laws on the basis of these 
proposals The establishment of state old-age- 
pcnsion systems also has lieen urged by the As- 
sociation for many veais, four States in 1029 fol- 
lowed those that had already proyided for their 
ageil dependents tliiough the granting of pen- 
sions The campaign lor rock-dusting of hitii- 
miiious coal mines to pi event coal-dust explosions 
rebiilted in encoiii aging incieabc in the numlier of 
coal mines adojiting lock-dusting Other measures 
urged by the Association and adopted in sevcial 
States were the stiengtheiiing of hour regula- 
tions, mine and factor} safety laws, ineasuies for 
the mitigation of unemployment (with partu'ular 
emphasis upon the long-rangi ]il.innin;r of public 
works) and the vocational icli.ibil'i il ion of dis- 
abled vvoikers 

Tlie tvventv-thiid annual mcefing was at New 
Oi leans, Decenibei 27 ‘28, seveial sessions being 
held lointly with the Aineiicnn Political Science 
Association, the Association of Aiiieiicun laiw 
Hchools and vaiious local oiganizations The 
chief subjects of discussion were workmen’s com- 
pensation, employment problems of older workeis, 
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labor injunctions and equity courts, proposals 
for stabilizing employment, and administration 
of labor laws. Among the speakers were. Murray 
W. Latimer, Eva Smill, Tracy Copp, Charles H. 
Behre, John B Andrews, Morris E. I^eds, Edwin 
E Witte, Noel T. Dowling, Letus K. Crowell, 
Isaac Heller, T A Wilson, John A Lapp, and 
Walton H Hamilton. The president in 1929 was 
Thomas I Parkinson, the secretary, John B 
Andrews, with headquaiters at 131 East 23d 
iStreet, New York City See Labor Legislation. 

LABOR UNIONS. See Trade Unions 

LABRADOR. A large peninsula in British 
Noith America, forming the easternmost part of 
tlie Noith American Continent, lying between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Hudson Bay. It includes 
the noitheast poitinn of the Province of Quebec 
111 Canada and n small strip along the north- 
east coast dependent upon Newfoundland In 
1027 the dispute which had continued for 25 
,\eai8 between Mewfoundland and Quebec over 
the ownership ot the interior of Labrador was 
settled by the Privy Council The decision gave 
the entire watershed of Labrador which diained 
into the Atlantic Ocean to Newfoundland This 
niea contains about 30,000 square miles of for- 
ests of commercial value Consult 1927 Year 
Book under Newfoundtand The population of 
Labiador in 1927 was 4054. 

LABUAN. A small island ofT the noithwest 
const of Borneo, ceded to Great Britain in 1846 
Area, 30 squaie miles, population, in 1927, 5996, 
mostly Malays from Borneo, with about 23 Euro- 
peans Capital, Victoiia, with a population of 
about 1500 Revenue in 1927 totaled 58,611 
Singapoie dollars, excluding 108,421 dollars le- 
cened from opium sales; expendituies, 158,423 
dollais (Singapore dollar had an average ex- 
change value 111 1927 of $0 5604). Shipping en- 
teiiTig and clearing the ports in 1927 totaled 
282,906 tons Trade in the same year amounted to 
$5,500,000 The island is administrated under 
the supervision of the Governor-General of the 
Stiuits Settlements 

LACROSSE. As there was no large league 
eoiii])etition in laciosse, the problem of picking 
tlic best teams for 1 929 was difficult The game is 
not jHipular outside of the colleges except in 
Olympic yeais, and it is a minor sport at the 
colleges, wheie major sports attract the best 
athletes In 1929 the U S Naval Academy and 
Union College had the best records in the Eastern 
intercollegiate league ranks Both twelves were 
strong and led the way for the other lacrosse- 
])layiiig institutions The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
vciHity team, which had displayed such strength 
the preceding year in collegiate and international 
eonipetition was not uj) to its usual standaid and 
lost several games 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution for 
the liighei education of men in Easton, Pa, 
founded in 1826 The registration in the autumn 
of 1 929 was 1 024, the eni ollment being restricted. 
The faculty numbered 95. The productive funds 
amounted to $2,950,000 on July 1, 1929, and the 
income for the previous year was $543,500 The 
number of volumes m the library was 75,000, 
uecesHions for the year being 4000. Piesident, 
Williuni Mathew Jjcwis, AM, LL.l) 

LAMBERT, Atekander An American pianist 
and teaeliei, died in New York, December 31. 
He was bom in Warsaw, Nov. 1, 1862. After 
leceiviiig his first musical instruction from his 
father, he entered the Vienna Conservatory in 


1874, graduating four years later from the piano 
class of Julius Epstein. The next two years he 
spent in Berlin, assiduously practicing the piano 
by himself and studying composition with H. 
Urban. In 1881 he gave seveial successful con- 
certs in New York, after which he made a tour 
of Germany and Russia, and then devoted seveial 
months of further intensive study of the piano 
under Liszt in Weimar In 1884 he returned to 
the United States, touring the East and Middle 
West for tlirce yeais with splendid success. 
Nevertheless, he suddenly abandoned the career 
of the virtuoso and settled permanently in New 
York as a teacher. There he founded, in 1888, 
the New York College of Music, which rapidly 
became nationally famous In 1906 he sold his 
school and continued to reside in New York, 
much sought and highly esteemed as piivate 
teacher. Among his published works, the most 
important are A SjfHtematto Course of titudif 
(3 vols, 1907) and a Bnef Piano Method for 
Beginners, whicli both attained wide popularity 

LAMBS. See Livestock. 

LANCIANI, lan-chfi'n6, Rodolfo Amedfo A 
noted Italian archseologist and senator, died 
May 22, 1929, in Rome, where he was boin Jan 
1, 1846 He studied at the Roman College and at 
the University of Rome At the age of 20, he as- 
sisted in the excavations at Ostia and, fioni 
1875 to alKiut 1895, directed excavations in 
Rome. In 1872 he was secretary of the Municijial 
Archieological Commission, and in 1875 vice 
directoi of the Museo Kirchcnano After 1878 ho 
was piofcssor of Roman topography at the Uni- 
versity of Rome He began hia arclwological writ- 
ing in 1867 with an article on the haibois of 
Claudius and Trajan at the mouth of the Tiber 
In 1886-87 Profcssoi Lanciani visited and lec- 
tured in the United States, collecting these lec- 
tures undei the title, Ancient Borne in the Liqht 
of Recent Discoveries (Boston, 1888) Othci un- 
important publications of his are I comentam di 
Frontino intomo le acque ct gli acquedotti (Rome, 
1880 ) , a study of the water-supply and distribut- 
ing systems of ancient Rome, Rccerrhc sulc Xl\ 
rcgioni urbane (Home, 1890) , L’llmtrano di 
Einsiedeln e For dine di Benedetto canon too (ib, 
1891); Pagan and Christian Rome (Boston, 
1893), The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome (lb, 1897), The Destruction of Aneicnt 
Rome (New York, 1899); Forma Urhis Romas 
(Milan, 1893-1901 ), a map of Rome slmwing the 
ancient monuments and excavations New Talc^ 
of Old Rome (Boston, 1901); Oolden Days of 
the Renaissance in Rome (ib, 1906), Wandcr- 
wgs tn the Roman Campaqna (ib, 1909). The 
degree of LLD was gnen Frofessoi Ijanciaiii by 
Aberdeen, Haivaid, and Glasgow, that of DCL 
by Oxford, and that of Fh D by Wurzbuig and 
Rome 

LANDS, Public. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office repotted for tlic fiscal yeiii 
ending June 30, 1929, a total of 190,031,722 
acres of unappropriated public land in the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska In addition, there 
were approximately 134,000,000 acres of public 
national forest lands and 20,232,398 acres of 
stock-raising homestead lauds, which were sub- 
ject to all the x>i*ovisions of the mining laws, in- 
cluding the general minci al leasing act Coal was 
leserved to the United States under patents is- 
sued for 10,569,606 acies; oil, gas, phosphate 
and other deposits under patents for 1,309,958 
acres; and minerals reserved under various acts 
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other than the stock-raisine homestead law in 
patents for 08,086 acres. This made a total of 
356,211,771 acres, subject to all or some of the 
applicable public land laws. 

During the year 1929, origpnal diejmsition was 
patented on 2,494,647 acres, of which 1,418,471 
acres were patented with all minerals reserved. 
There also were patented 1,890,026 acres under 
the homestead laws, not including as homsteads 
2857 acicB patented as soldiers' additional en- 
tries. The total area of public and Indian lands 
originally entered and allowed during the year 
was 4,612,722 actes, as compared with 3,726,421 
acres in 1928 More than 25,000 filings weie made 
in the distiict land ofiices and 500 filing in the 
Geneial Laud Office in Washington, involving 
laud in States where district offices had been 
discontinued 

Total cash receipts fioni sales, leases, and 
other dispositions of public lands amounted to 
$5,6.14,435 and fiom sales and leases of Indian 
lands, $.139,531, making an aggregate amount of 
$6,193,966 for the fiscal year Of this amount, 
$3,884,878 was from bonuses, royalties, and 
iciitals under the law providing for the leasing 
of mincial lights on the public doiiiain, the 
largest leceipts, $2,83.1,871, being obtained from 
the leasing of mineial lands in Wyoming The 
low puce of oil, however, during 1929 not only 
discouraged production but necessaiily resulted 
in diminished receipts for the quantity actually 
piodwed on government land, the decrease m 
loyalties was estimated at almost $800,000 The 
total receipts were distiibuted as follows He- 
(laination fund, $2,679,099, general fund, $885,- 
086, to public-land States and to certain coun- 
ties within such States, $2,132,033, to various 
Indian tubes, .$497,746 

Total e\])enditurc8 foi the conduct of the 
business of the Geneial Land Office amounted to 
.$2,237,303, of which $430,000 wras for field- 
inspection service, employing seven division chiefs 
and 73 For surveys and resurveys, 

a total , *>.' was appropriated, 2,593,034 

ucies being surveyed and 788,653 acics being re- 
surveyed duiing the >eai Nurvey of agricultuial 
lands' alone aggregated moie than 3,000,000 acres, 
the mote extensive areas being in Utah, New 
Mexico, Ai izona, Montana, California, and Idaho 
'L'he field service also examined 15,948 cases to 
deteiniine whether or not the laws were being 
complied with oi, in some cases, whether fraud 
was being lesorted to in the acquisition of these 
lands Of these c.iscs, 10,474 weie reported favor- 
ably and 5447, adversely As a result of these 
euiniinatioiiH, over 159,000 acres were restored 
to the public domain bv administrative action 
and 6237 acies bv deciee of coiiit In all, 420 
hearings weie held, 29 indictineiits being secured 
and 33 cases being i econi mended to the Depait- 
nient of Justice 

Moie (hail 2400 ])ei tints to piospect for oil 
and gas were issued by the General Land Ofiice 
up to Mar 11, 1928, when the oil-conservatioii 
policy was put into eifcct. During 1929, 123 coal, 
potash, and sodium permits were issued, 145 
leases coveiing oil and coal were gi anted as a 
lesult of discovery by permittees, and 8906 oil 
permits were canceled for failuie of the permit- 
tees to comply witli the terms theieof Under the 
Caiey Act, pertaining to leclaniation and irriga- 
tion of public lands, withdiawals, segregations, 
and patent applications aggicgated 1,879,871 
{LC^es Of the amount disposed of, 27,129 acres 


were segregated, 5988 acres theretofore segre- 
gated were patented, 89,860 acres were canceled, 
and the remainder was disposed of by interlocu- 
tory or other actions. Swampland applications 
covered 397,320 acres, 11,033 acres being ap- 
proved and patented and 142,833 acres being 
canceled Public lands aggregating 12,090 acres 
in the Western States were withdrawn for use 
by the Department of Commerce as beacon sites 
and intermediate aviation landing fields. The 
total area included in stock driveway with- 
drawals at the close of the year amounted to 
9,282,975 acres, 11 new driveways being estab- 
lished and 12 being modified. 

Railroad and wagon-road listings and selec- 
tions received during the year covered 161,493 
acres; 230,418 acres were certified or patented in 
satisfaction of such grants, and 137,408 acres of 
selections were rejected During 1929, 2181 town- 
lot cases were examined and 374 patents were is- 
sued; more than 60 town-site cases also were 
considered The area of the 150 national forests 
in 1929 embraced 184,564,053 acres, of which 86 
per cent was public land The net increase in 
national-forest area over 1928 was 161,134 acres, 
28,099 acres having been added from the public 
domain Surveys made for the forest service ag- 
gregated more than 700,000 acres and resurveys, 
more than 320,000 acies. The Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in 1929 was C. C. Moore 

LANOHUIB, Ibving American chemist, see 
Chemistry Industbiat 

LANGTBY, Mrs Lillie An English actress 
and “society beauty,” died m Monte Carlo, Feb 
12, 1929. Born, Emily Charlotte Lc Breton, on 
the island of Jersey, Oct 13, 1852, she married 
Edward Langtiy in 1874 and moved to London 
There she became the toast of society and the 
theme of fashionable poets, she was called the 
“Jersey Lily,” after a portrait by Millais, and 
she signed herself “Lillie” Her stage debut, in 
Bhe Stoopn to Conquer, London, December, 1881, 
was triumphant ^he appeared at New York, 
Nov 2, 1882, and buch was her jiopularity that 
bhe returned to America nearly cveiy season 
until 1915 Although Mis. Langtiy was not con- 
sidered a gieiit emotional actiesb, she was apt in 
artificial parts, such as that in The Degenerates, 
by Sydney Giiindv, and her eharm always de- 
lighted her audience After Mr Langtry’s death, 
1897, she married Sir Hugo Geiald de Bathe in 
1899 

LANOTTAGE See Piiiioioi.Y, Modern 

LANKESTEB, Sir Edwin Rat British scien- 
tist, died 111 London, Aug 15, 1929 He was bom 
in London, May 15, 1847, and was educated at 
St Paul’s Sehool, at Downing College, Cain- 
biidge, and at (3iiist Chinch, Oxioid He received 
at Oxford the Radclitfe Tiaveling Fellowship in 
1870, and became fellow and lectuier at Exetei 
College in 1872 Fiom 1874 to 1890, he was pio- 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy at 
Univeisity College, London, in 1882, Regius 
professor of comparative anatomy at Oxford; 
and fiom 1898 to 1900, F tiller lan pro les- 
sor of physiology and comparative anatomy in 
the Royal Institution of London He was di- 
rector of the natuial histoiy departments of the 
British Museum fiom 1898 to 1907, and on re- 
tirement was created a Knight Coinniander of 
the Bath. In 1884 he founded the Marine Bio- 
logical Association and in 1892 he served as its 
president He was elected a fellow in the Royal 
Society in 1875 and in 1885 was awarded a royal 
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medal He was chosen president of the British 
Association in 1900 He was also a member of 
the Iiistitut de France and a foreign or cone* 
sponding member of most of the scientific acad- 
emies of the world After 1869 he edited the 
Quarterly Journal of Miotoscapioal Science He 
also contributed many scientific articles to many 
gencial woiks A ]>iolific author, he wrote scien- 
tific books that were both technical and populai. 
They include A Monograph of the Oephalasptdtan 
Fishes (1870), Developmental History of the 
Mollusca (1875), Degeneration (1880), Lir 
mulus, an Arachnid (1881); The Advancement 
of Science (1889); Zoological Articles (1891), 
(edited) A Treatise on Zoology (1900-09), Ex- 
tinct Animals (1905) , Natwe and Man (1905) , 
The Kingdom of Man (1907), Scicnee from an 
Easy Chair (let senes, 1910, 2d series, 1912), 
The Diversions of a Naturalist (1915); Science 
and Education (1919), Secrets of Earth and 
Sea (1920), Great and Small Things (19i3) 

LAOS. See Fbei«cji Indo-Cjiina 

LABNITE. See Chemistry, under Mmtralog- 
ical Chemistry^ Mineraix}0\ 

LATIN AHEBIGA. See Pan-American 
Union 

LATIN STUDIES. See Philology, Clas- 

SlCAl 

LATTEB-DAY SAINTS, CiirRcn of Jesi b 
C iiiasT OF A religious body commonly known as 
the Moiinon Church, existing chiefly in the 
United States It was organized Apr. 6, 18,30, at 
Fayette, N Y, by Joseph Smith to whom is 
Cl edited by his followeis the discoveiy, through 
divine icvelation, of a set of metal plates, buried 
in a hill, from which by a special power received 
fiom Cod he translated the text of the Book of 
Mormon, the siiccial sacred book of the church 
The Mormon articles of faith include belief in 
Cud, Jesus Chi 1 st, and the Holy Ghost as indi- 
vidual lieings, the punishment of men for their 
own sins, the atonement, divine aulhont}, bap- 
tism, laying on of hands, prophecy, salvation for 
the dead, the Bible “as far as it is translated 
(Hirrcctly,” the common virtues, and obedience 
to constituted authorities The membership of 
the chuich is largely in the Mountain States, ow- 
ing to the early r ■ « of Moimons and their 

final settlement in l>tah 

The administrative divisions of the chuich are 
known as tlic general stake, waid, blanch, and 
mission. A stake is a geographical division and 
comprises wards and liranches, and is directed by 
a presidency of three A ward is frequently a 
part of a citv, and is directed by a bishop and two 
counselors. The branch, similar to the ward, is 
diiected by an cider In 1929 the church con- 
sisted of 10] stakes, 983 wards, and 74 inde- 
pendent brunches The estimated membership 
was 656,000 There were 12 missions in America 
with a membership of approximately 94,000, the 
missions in Europe had a membership of 29,000 
and those in the Pacific Islands of 15,000 A inis- 
Hion IS directed by a mission president In 1929, 
2197 iniBsionaiies were at work in various coun- 
tiies, 953 being outside the United States The 
general authorities who have jurisdiction over 
the entire church aie the Fust Presidency, the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, the Piesiding 
Patriarch, tlie First Council of Seventy, and the 
Presiding Bishopric in 1929 these authoiities 
were. First Presidency Heber J Grant, presi- 
dent, Anthony W. Iviiis, first counselor, Charles 
VV, Niblcy, second counselor Quorum of the 


Twelve Apostles* Rudger Clawson, president, 
and Reed Smoot, George Albeit Smith, Gcoige F 
Richards, Orson F. Whitney, David O. McKay, 
Joseph Fielding Smith, James E Talmagc, Ste- 
phen L Richards, Richard R. Lyman, Melvin 
J Ballard, and John A Widtsoe, apostles Pro- 
Hiding Patriarch Hvrum C Smith Seven Presi- 
dents of the First Council of Seventy Biigham 
H Roberts, J Golden Kimball, Rulon S Wells, 
Joseph W McMurnn, Charles H Hart, Levi 
Edgar Young, Rey L Pratt Presiding Bishop- 
iic Sylvester Q Cannon, piesiding bishop, 
David A Smith, fiist counselor, and John ^^'ellH, 
second counselni 

The church maintains seven temples which 
are devoted to sacred ordinances for the living 
and the dead, such as bajitisms, ciidowracnts, and 
iii.il 1 i.ig(»« Jt also nmiiitains Biighain Young 
{ iii\ci-itv (qv ) at Piovo, Utah, six junior col- 
leges, two collegiate instil iites, one high school, 
and 72 seminaiies, small schools adjoining high 
hcbools and providing sjieeial religious instruc- 
tion The Sunday schools in 1929 had an cnioll- 
ment of 228,757 pupils and 27,804 oiheers and 
teacheis Beligion classes had au eiiiollinent of 
.59,574 The auviliarv bcxlies included a women’s 
lelief society, nunibeiing about f)2,550 meiubers, 
who care for the sick and poor 'I'he Melchi/edek 
Priesthood, a senior order, had 75,318 inembeis, 
and the Aaronic Priesthood, a junior oidei, 74,- 
809 memliers The two mutual impiovement as- 
Hociatioiib, eomjiosed of young pcojile, had an en- 
rollment of 106.673 The primal v association for 
those under 14 had 108,596 members The churcli 
holds two general conferences each year, one 
duiing the first week in April and the other, the 
fiist week in October, at which the woik of the 
general authorities is review'ed 

LATTEB-DAY SAINTS, Beoruani/fi) 
Church ok Jksuk Chrtnt oi- \ftei the death of 
Joseph Smith in 1844, several factions developed 
among the Latter-diu Saints In IS52, in Wis- 
consin, some of these scatteied congi egat ions ef- 
fected a partial reorgaiii/ation, which was Intel 
completi*d under the name of the “Kcorgani/ed 
Chiiiih ot Jesus Christ of Latter da> Saints,” 
and which claiins to be the true continuation of 
that established by Joseph Smith This claim lias 
lieen siiccessfullj sustained in the Federal (’ourt 
In 1860 these organizations were joined by 
Joseph Smith, the son of the prophet, w'ho became 
piesiding odicei, a jiosition w'liich he held until 
his death in 1914, when his son, Frederiek M 
Smith, Micceeded him The Reorganized Chin eh 
holds the same faith and religious jiractice which 
Smith established, but lejcctb as false and incon- 
sistent with Smith’s revelation the doetiiiie of 
polygamy The membership as rejiorted in 1029 
was 106,601, nieluding membeis thioughout the 
United States and in Canada, Gieat Britain, 
Australia, Germany, Isle of Pines, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Palestine, South 
Sea Islands, Tfawaii, and New Zealand The oi- 
ganization in 1929 comprised 760 chinches, 6814 
minibtois, 7.30 Sunday schools, and 45,000 jiupils, 
and maintained Giaceland College in iainioni, 
Iowa, the Institute of Arts and Sciences, homes 
for the aged and a sanatoiium in Independence, 
Mo its olheial periodical, the Samis' Herald, is 
issued weekly The office of the first jiresidency is 
in Independence, Mo 

LATVIA. A Baltic lepublic foimed after the 
World War from territories of the old Russian 
Empire Capital, Riga, on the Gulf of Riga, 
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Area and Population. The total area, ex- 
cluding inland lakes, is appioximately 2MOO 
equal e miles, made up as follows The former 
Provmee ot Courlaiid (about 10,435 square 
miles) , the foui southern districts of the Prov- 
ince of Livonia (about 8715 square miles) , 
and thiee districts of the Province of Vitebsk 
(5292 square miles). According to tlie census of 
1025, the population was 1,844,805, of whom 
1,779,503 wcie Latvian citiscns and 05,212, 
loieigncis The estimated pupiUation in 1928 
was 1,890,500. Fioin 1023 to 1927, the average 
aiiimal number of births was 41,393 and of 
deaths, 27,732, the excess of births being 13,001. 
The chad cities with then populations at the 
census of 1925 are Kiga, 337,700 (estimated 
at 338,997 iii 1928), Libau, 00,702, Dvinsk, 
40,040, and Mitau, 28,321. 

Education In 1927-28 theie were 1904 ele- 
mental^ schools, with 7542 teachers and 157,200 
pupils Most ul these schools weie supported by 
the state or municipal institutions, as weie 82 
ol the Hciondary schools in the countiy The le- 
lUHiiiing 50 secondaiy schools weie suppoitcd by 
pin ate persons oi societies In all secondaiy 
schools, theic weie 23,430 pupils and 25.)8 teach- 
eis Accoiding to law, c\eiy national luinoiity 
has a light to its own school, which nia} em- 
ploy its own language in insti uctioii, and the 
State contiibutes to such mstitutions in pio- 
poitioii to the pcicentage ol total inhabitants 
The iiuiuhei ot students iii the Lat\ian Univer- 
sity in 1927-28 was 7501 and the numbei ot 
professois, 320 

PbodiiC'JTon Aginultuie is the duel industiy 
oi the countiy, although niuiiufactuiing has at- 
ti acted an jiitie.ising piuportioii of the pupula- 
lioii Ol the total aiea of Latvia, 4,197,000 actes, 
Ol about 28 pel cent, was aiablu laud in 1927, 

4.117.000 acies were pustuie, and 4,399,000 acres 
woimIs and foiests I be total value of the chief 
iield eio]m jtioduccd iii l‘.t28 was 245,8.13,000 lats 
($47,40(1,000), as lompausl with 273,.507,000 lats 
($.>2,798,000) in 1927. Most ciops in 1928 weie 
below aveiagc due to uiilavoiabtc weuthei con- 
ditions, the potato ciops being less than half 
that ot 1927. The aiea and production of the 
leading ciops weie as follows Wheat, 104,000 
acies, 2,499,000 husliels, rye, 037,000 aeies, 
8,4 .j 9,000 bushels, bailey, 302,000 acres, 3,27.'),- 
000 bushels, oats, 590,000 acies, 10,037,000 
bushels, potatoes, 193,000 acies, 11,593,000 
buslicls, Hu\, 170,000 acies, 32,275,000 pounds, 
liny and clovei, 2,777,000 acics, 2,290,000 mctiic 
tons Livestock in the counti> in 1928 included 

901.000 cattle, 535,000 swiiic, 1,090,000 sheep, 
and 305,000 hoises 

'J'lie output of maniitui tilled pioducts showed 
moie than tlie usual mcicuse in 1928, the total 
value rising to 430,000,000 lats ($82,990,000), as 
compaied with 314,271,000 lats (.$0(1,444,000) 
111 1927. ^^ood and metal woikiiig, printing, and 
the niunufaciuie of food, dunk, and tobacco, 
chemicals, textiles, and ]>aper aiu the loading iii- 
diistiies Expoits ot nuiiiulactuied products iii- 
c I eased by 35 per cent in 1928, the value reach- 
ing $10,.500,000 While the number of woikcrs 
employed in iiidustiy iiici eased by 25 per cent 
duiing the yeai, there was eousideiable seasonal 
iinemployiueiit. The iiuiiibei of unemployed on 
Dec 31, 1928, totaled 14,030 

CoMMEUCE The voluine of foieign trade 
showed a substantial increase in 1928, the value 
of imports increabing from $48,248,000 in 1927 


to $59,458,000, or 23 per cent, and the value of 
exports from $42,700,000 in 1927 to $49,938,000, 
Ol 17 pei cent. Lumber and butter composed 
more than half of the total exports, while ship- 
ments of manufactures increased 34 per cent in 
value as a result of larger foreign pui chases of 
rubber goods, leather, paper, and linoleum. Food- 
stuils, beverages, and tobacco repieseiited 30 8 
per cent of the impurts, raw materials and semi- 
mauufactuies, 25 1 pei cent, and manutactuies, 
43 3 i>ei cent Germany and the United Ixiiigdum 
each took about 27 pei cent of the exports and 
furnished 41 and 9 pur cent, respectively, of the 
imports. Soviet Russia took 9 pei cent ot the 
expoits. Exports to the Uuitcd States amounted 
to $904,800 and impoits fioiu that countiy to 
$3,294,000, as against $1,332,000 in 1927 In 1929 
imports lucreas^ by 17 per cent to $09,992,500, 
while cxpoits rose by only 4 per cent to $52,457,- 
400, leaving an inipoit suiplus of $17,505,100. 
Door crops iii 1928, shipping diiliculties due to 
ice eatly in 1929, and the low prices ubtuiiied 
lor agiicultuial pioducts in foieigu inaikets 
eombiiied to bring about an adveise iiade balance 
iicaily double that ot 1928 

Finance The budgets foi the fiscal years end- 
ing Mar 31, 1929 and 1930, balanced at 164,- 

110.000 lats ($31,073,000) and 104,950,000 lats 
($31,830,000), respectively. For tlieyeai 1927-28, 
actual levenues totaled 178,102,000 lats ($34,- 
385,000) and actual expeudituies, 100,002,000 
lats ($30,898,000) Receipts were 12 per cent 
above estimates, while exjienditures were prac- 
tically the same as foiecast. According to 
prelimmary returns, expenditures declined and re- 
ceipts again increased in 1928-29, leaving a sui- 
plus of about 20,500,000 lats ($5,114,000). The 
public debt on Jaii. 1, 1929, stood at 82,240,000 
lats ($15,872,000), as against 84,110,000 lats 
($10,233,000) a year eailicr In addition, a 
•$b, 000,000 loan was seemed troin the [Swedish 
Match TiUbt in 1928 in letuiii for a match 
monopoly. All but (>37,530 lats lepreseiited the 
external debt, of winch $5,505,000 was boi lowed 
111 the United {States and i2, 075, 000 m Great 
Riitaiu The liit icmaincd at the pai value of 
$0 1930. 

Communications Of the 1770 miles of rail- 
way hue in Latvia ou Jan 1, 1929, 1000 miles 
w'eie goveiiinicnt owned lii 1928 the railways 
earned 11,584,000 passengeih and 3,013,000 met- 
iic tons ot f I eight, eaiiiing gioss icccipts of 45,- 

019.000 lats ($8,089,000). The fi eight traliic 
showed a 21 pei cent iiii lease for the yeai The 
state-owned telegiapli and telephone system, lu 
the same yeai, had 19,019 and 135,748 miles of 
wiie, lespectively 

The Latvian met chant maiine on June 30, 
1928, consisted of 98 vessels of 100 tons oi more, 
with a total gioss tonnage ot 110,754 tons Ves- 
sels ciiteimg J^atvian puits in 1928 numbered 
4335 oi 2,015,000 net legisteied tuns aud the 
vessels dealing iiuinbeied 4338 of 2,015,000 net 
legistered tons The Latvian budget for 1930-31 
provided 1,200,000 lats foi the construction of a 
1312-foot quay in the export haibor of Riga with 
modern equipment, and consideiable sums foi 
other improvements in the harbor. 

Government Under the constitution adopted 
by the constituent assembly, Feb 15, 1922, ex- 
ecutive power 18 vested in a President, elected by 
Parliament for three years, and legislative 
powei in the Sneiuia, or Parliament, comprising 
JOO members elected for three yeais, by univeisal 
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suffrage (men and women), equal, direct, and 
secret ballot, on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation. President in 1020, Gustav Zemgals 
(elected Apr 8, 1027), Prime Minister, Hugo 
Celmins (anointed Nov 30, 1028). 

History The Socialist opposition attacked the 
Celmins Agrarian-Bourgeois coalition govern- 
ment on four grounds during 1020, forcing a re- 
vision of the cabinet memoership toward the 
end of an otherwise uneventful year. The Social- 
ists objected to the government’s eredit policy, 
the contemplated changes in the system of na- 
tional defense, the method of revision of sick- 
iiesB-insuianee funds, and the proposal to extend 
land grants to former German soldiers who as- 
sisted in driving the Bolsheviki out of Latvia 
aftiT the World War Parliament was convened 
in extra session on August 16 to dispose of 
these questions The prolonged controveisy over 
land ^ants to former Geiman soldiers was 
ended November 22, when Parliament voted 51 
to 30 against the pioposal. The German group 
thereupon withdrew its support from the coali- 
tion government and M Berendt, Minister of 
Justice and a mem her of the group, presented his 
1 esignation 

The reforms within the army proposed by M 
Osols, Munster of War, for a time threatened 
the downfall ot the cabinet The Socialists, 
though unsuccessful in an attempt to secure a 
vote of censure against the cntiie cabinet on this 
issue, forced the lo-ic nation of M Osols and, on 
December 18, the poittolios of War and Justice 
weie given to General Wascetis and M. Pabcis, 
1 espectively, the new ministers being less ob- 
jectionable to the Opposition than their predeces- 
8018 Other racmbcis of the cabinet weie Min- 
ister for Foreign Allairs, A Balodis, Intel lor, E. 
Laiming, Ways and Communications, M Ozol- 
iiib, Agricultuie, A Alberings, EducaUon, E 
Zicnielis, Public Weliarc, V. Hubulis, Finance, 
A. Petrevics, State Comptrollei, R Ivanovs 

A general stiikc was threatened for October 18, 
with the suppuit of the Social Demociats, the 
Central Committee of the Trade Oiganizatioiis, 
and the railway employees, as a result of the 
govei nnieiit’s decision to leurganize the sickness- 
insurance fund without consulting Pailiamcnt 
The Government served notice on tail way em- 
ployees that absence from work would be se- 
verely jicnalizcd and the strike failed to mate- 
rialize 

LAW, International See International 
Law 

LAW ENFOBGEMENT. See Cbimf 

LAWN TENNIS. See Tennis 

liAWBENCE COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution compiiHing a college of liberal aits 
and a conservatory oi music in Appleton, Wis, 
touiidcd 111 184b. For the autumn term of 1920, 
810 students wcic enrolled in the college and 181 
in the conservatoiy. Tliore were 05 members on 
the faculty of the college and 25 on the faculty 
of the conservatory The endowment, exclusive of 
buildings and equipment, amounted to $1,869,- 
020, the income from endowment for 1920 was 
$100,205 There were 53,000 volumes m the 
libiaiy exclusive of government documents Dur- 
ing 1020 a graduate school of paper chemistry 
was organized, with Dr. Otto Kress as technical 
directoi, the majority of the paper manufac- 
turers of the State guaranteeing an annual mini- 
mum income of $50,000. The Alexander Gymna- 
sium, costing inoie than $300,000, also was 


completed. President, Henry Merritt Wriston, 
Ph D , LL.D 

LEAD. In 1020 the average price of lead, New 
York market, was 6 8 cents a pound, compared 
with 6 3 cents a pound in 1028. This increase 
of half a cent per pound in the price, together 
with a corresponding increase of 6 per cent in 
production, told the story of a prosperous year 
for the lead-mining industry Increased demand 
from storage battery and lead-covered cable man- 
ufactures has been responsible for the improve- 
ment 

The recoverable lead which is contained in ore 
mined in the United States in 1020, exclusive of 
Virginia, was about 647,600 short tons, as com- 
pared with an output of 627,153 tons in 1928, 
an increase of 3 per cent, according to the esti- 
mate of the U 8 Bureau of Mines The largest 
output came from the southeastern Missouri dis- 
trict and amounted to 201,700 tons, compared 
with 104,270 tons in 1028 The competition be- 
tween Idaho and Utah for second place had been 
very close for two yeais, but Idaho definitely lead 
Utah in 1920 with 152,100 tons, compared witli 
143,400 tons In 1028 these States pioduced 145,- 
323 ions and 145,015 tons, with Utah slightly in 
the lead The output of the Joplin district in- 
creased from 70,086 tons to 73,500 tuns in 1920 
and the production of all other important lead- 
producing States, with the exception of Colorado, 
increased. Colorado's production dropped from 
26,751 tons to 24,000 tons The price at Joplin of 
lead concentrates was $85 a ton at the beginning 
of the year, rose to a high of $105 a ton ior the 
weeks of March 23 and March 30, from which it 
declined to $85 a ton for the weeks of July 13 to 
August 31, inclusive, rose again to $87 50 a ton 
for the weeks of September 7 to October 26, in 
elusive, and then declined to $75 a ton, the low 
for the year, which held during the last eight 
weeks of the year. 

LRAD PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATER 
[NAort tOM] 



1998 

1999 » 

Central Staten 

Tri-Rtate district 

70,086 

73,500 

Southeastern Missouri 

194,270 

201,700 

Upper Mississippi Valley 

1,706 

1,600 

Other 

454 

800 

Western States 

Arisona 

7,190 

7,800 

California 

946 

600 

Colorado 

26,761 

24,900 

Idaho 

145,32.) 

162,100 

Montana 

16,880 

19,800 

Nevada 

7,874 

8,200 

New Mexico . .... 

7,805 

11,000 

Oregon 

7 

1.) 

South Dakota 

37 


Texas 

348 

600 

Utah . . . 

. 145,915 

143,400 

Washington 

542 

400 

Alaska ^ ... 

1,019 

1,200 

Total 

627,153 0 

647,600 • 


> ERtimated 

^FiRures obtained from the Geological Surv^, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

" Ezcluaive of total for Virginia, whirh the Bureau 
of Minee wue not at liberty to publah 

The output of primary domestic desilveiized 
lead in the United States in 1920 was about 382,- 
000 tons, of soft lead about 250,000 tons, and of 
desilverized soft lead about 57,000 tons, making 
a total output from domestic ores of about 689,- 
000 tons of refined lead, according to statistics 
compiled the U S Bureau of Mines. Corre- 
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spondmtf figures in 1928 were 361,734 tons of 
desilverized lead, 225,003 tons of soft lead, and 
49,466 tons of desilverized soft lead, making a 
total of 626,202 tons The output of lead smelted 
and refined from foreign ore and bullion was 
about 103,000 tons, as compared wiUi 164,869 
tons in 1928. The total primary lead smelted or 
refined in the United States in 1929 was thus 
about 792,000 tons, as compared with a total of 
781,071 tons in 1928 — an increase of about 1 per 
cent. The output of primary antimonial lead in 
1929 was about 26,000 tons, as compared with 
33,068 tons in 1928. 

Total imports of lead in ore, matte, bullion, or 
lefiiied foim were 236,908,747 pounds m 1929, 
compared with 313,174,919 m 1928. Exports also 
dropped, fiom 244,471,987 pounds in 1928 to 
167,097,476 in 1929. Of this total, 106,006,202 
was foieign pig lead that had been imported for 
refining 

The accompanying table shows the world’s out- 
put of pig lead (in tons of 2000 pounds) , as com- 
piled by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Ironi direct reports from the several countries, 
with an estimate for the scattered production 
uniountiiig to about 10 pei cent oi the total 


LEAD rUODUCTION OF WORLD, 1929 ESTIMATES 


United States* 
Canada * 

Mexico * 


Jan— Dec 
692,233 
168,789 
274,418 


Total North America* 
Peru 
Germany 
Italy 
Poland * 

Spain and Tunis * 

Australia 

Burma 

fthode&ia 

Elsewhere, esti 


1,125,440 

19,898 

121,872 

24,809 

37,70(1 

115,100 

194,048 

89,972 

1,831 

201,000 


W'orld’s total 1,931,796 

United States 692,233 

Best of woild . 1,239,563 


■Total North American production of crude lead is 
correctly stated, but the distribution by countries is not 
precise So far as possible, pig lead produced in the 
United States from Canadian and Mexican ore is de 
ducted and credited to its country of origin, but pro 
duction from other foreign ores is not so segregated 
Partial 

Represents production of Polish Silesia 


Total world output for 1929 amounted to 
l,9dl,79(} tons, a monthly aveiage of 160,983 tons 
against 1,821,080 tons and a monthly average of 
161,767 tons m 1928. 

Tlic increase shown in Mexico's output is par- 
ticulaily remarkable in view of the low silver 
prices obtaining throughout the year and the 
revolution in the spi lug, which considerably ham- 
peicd operations Silver is in many cases re- 
sponsible for the margin between profit and loss 
m Mexican lead-mining operations and a re- 
cebsion 111 puce would normally ailcct output con- 
siderably Fuitlier large increases in Mexican 
lead pioduction do not appear probable, however, 
as seveial old properties were nearing exliaus- 
tion and prospecting for new mines was dormant. 
A possibility existed that within three or four 
years Australia might usurp Mexico’s rank as 
second among lead-producing nations. Three large 
lead mines were being equipped in Australia, of 
which the Mount Isa Mine, scheduled to start 
producing in 1030, probably could odd 70,000 
tons annually to the world’s lead output. Expan- 


sion also was being undertaken by American-con- 
trolled companies in South America. Increasing 
production from tibust continent was indicated 
tor several yeais See Metallubgy. 

LEAGUE FOE UmEFENDENT POLIT- 
ICAL ACTION. See Socialism. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Economic, social 
and legal questions were the principal items on 
Uie League’s programme for Januaiy The Eco- 
nomic Committee continued its investigation of 
the various problems referred to it by the Eco- 
nomic Conference, the most-favored-natiou clause, 
the reduction of customs tariffs, coal, sugar, treat- 
ment of foreigners Its session was preceded by a 
meeting of coal technicians The experts on cus- 
toms nomenclature continued their work on a 
standard tanfiT nomenclature. Constituted under 
the Geneva Opium Convention of 1925, the Per- 
manent Central Board held its first session, dis- 
cussing methods of work and its relations with 
the various League organizations, gaining an in- 
sight into the work oi the Advisory Committee 
on Traihc in Opium, which also met during the 
month. 

Preparing for the First Conference ior the 
Codification oi International Law, the committee 
of Jurists met January 28 to consider mlorma- 
tion from 27 governments, concerning the ques- 
tions on the Conference agenda. The Committee 
continued in session in February At the lequest 
of l>r. Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, 
the Secretariat placed the question of the piu- 
tection of minoiities on the list of provisional 
agenda for the Council meeting on March 4. Dr 
Stresemann was thought to have particularly in 
mind the German minorities in territories im- 
mediately bordering the Reich. How deeply he felt 
was shown by his words at Lugano on December 
15, which, it was claimed, were inaccurately re- 
ported by the general press. According to tlie 
Avgaburger Fotttzcxtung (December IG), Dr 
Stresemann declared that the minorities question 
involved “the most sacred goods ot mankind, 
school, language, and leligiou guaranteed by the 
League of Kations.” “The education of cliildien”; 
“protection ot zeligiou and language”, “religion, 
faith and language, as foundation ol the nation”, 
were also expressions used by him 

Action by the Opium Committee of the League 
of Nations in rejecting, by a vote of 7 to 4, the 
so-called Ameiican plan lor control oi the drug 
was sharply criticized on February 1, by Repre- 
sentative Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania 
The rejected plan was attacked by Sir John 
Campbell, a Scotchman, icpresenting India, and 
was defended by Stefano Cavazzoni, of Italy, 
whom Mr. Porter called “America’s friend 
throughout the controversy ” China, Italy, 
France, and Germany made up the minority. 

The Council held its fifty-fourth session in 
Geneva during the first week in March, M 
Scialoja, of Italy in the chair. For the most pait, 
it was a meeting devoted to the slow advance- 
ment of matters in hand, rather than to the in- 
auguration of new undertakings. More and more 
as the operations of the League developed, the 
meetings of the Council were occupied with the 
task ot supervision, of passing upon the conclu- 
aions or proposals of other League commissions or 
bodies. Thus, at this meeting, the Council le- 
viewed the work in hand of the Economic, Finan- 
cial, and Mandates Commissions and oi the 
Advisory Committee of Traffic and Opium 

New policy of importance was in the making in 
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two matters which came before the Council. In 
its hands was placed the text of the draft con- 
vention for financial assistance to victims of ag- 
gression. This measure was the complement of the 
provisions of the Covenant which promise se- 
curity by combined action against an aggressor It 
provides arrangements by which rapid and effec- 
tive financial assistance would be given to a state 
attacked or threatened with attack in violation 
of a League pledge, limited in the sum of $40,000,- 
000 This financial aid would obviously be of 
small importance to a great power. To a small 
power it might bring the means necessary to sus- 
tain itself until other action of the member states 
became effective. 

Following its ordinary procedure, the Council 
ordered tlie draft convention to be distributed to 
all members for comment, with the request that 
these states so instruct their delegates that the 
Assembly might pass effective judgment upon the 
proposal. 

Out of the debate on Minorities, which claimed 
must of the Gouncirs time, and into whidi 
entered impassioned feelings, came resolutions for 
further inquiry before change was made in the 
Council’s procedure and policies. What there had 
been of auger, or mutual accusation in the pre- 
vious airing of the difficulties gave way to 
thoughtful, quiet, mediating dicussion around the 
Council table. A mood of combativeness was to 
some degiee tempered into a mood of perceptive- 
ness — ^which might be said to be the way of 
achievement for the League. 

Delegate Dandurand, of Canada, made pro- 
posals for change in the handling of petitions 
made by minorities, so that fuller knowledge 
might be provided for fuller attention Delegate 
{^Itresemann of Germany argued for both a 
change in the procedure for handlmg petitions, 
and for new means of assuring the constant 
propel appreciation of the minorities treaties — 
outside and beyond the actions on petitions Dele- 
gates Zuleski, of Poland, and Titulesco, of Ku- 
luania, warned that the procedure adopted must 
be acceptable to tlie states bound by luinoiities 
treaties, and sought to limit the range of the in- 
quiry that was on the rim of discussion Chamber- 
lain, by quiet analysis, Briand by swift, halt- 
chidiiig, half-bantenng criticism, first in one 
direction, then in ano^er, drew the Council to- 
gether in a proposal for further study of sub- 
stantial range— -of how the minorities business of 
the Council could be more satisfactorily handled 
To Adachi oi Japan, was given the chairmanship 
of the Committee of Three entrusted with the 
task. Save when controversy had to have its play, 
the meeting wore an air of dispatch which was a 
sign of the competence of the Council and of the 
seci etai lat. 

Great Britain, Finland, France, Germany, and 
Poland weie represented by their foreign minis- 
ters. Of the eight states especially represented on 
the Council tor the discussion of questions af- 
fecting their interests, five — Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary, the Berb-Croat-Slovene iiingdom, and 
Switzerland — sent their foreign ministers to the 
session 

As usual, the Council considered the work done 
by the League in various fields, arranging in each 
case to give effect to the decisions or recommen- 
dations of committees. It decided to create two 
new organizations — a committee of experts to 
follow the application and extension of the 1928 
Convention on Economic Statistics and a com- 


mission to inquire into opium smoking iir the Far 
East; to convene two international conferences — 
one for June 10 in Geneva, to draw up an inter- 
national agreement on cards for emigrants in 
transit, the other for November 6, to conclude a 
convention on the treatment of foreigners The 
Council decided at a secret meeting, on March 8, 
to refer to the committee of jurists, entrusted 
with the task of revising the statutes of the 
World Court, the proposal made by Elihu Boot as 
to finding a satisfactory formula, through ex- 
change of views, on the fifth reservation made in 
1926 by the United States as to entrance into 
the Court. Sympathetic references to Mr. Kel- 
logg’s note and to Mr. Root were made by all tlie 
Council members. 

On March 11, the Root formula was taken up 
by the Committee of Jurists at its first session. 
The formula did not provide for a veto by the 
United States, but for withdrawal in case of 
Anieiican dissatisiaction. On Mai eh 12, a tacit 
agreement was reached, pioviding for an Ameii- 
can “representative” empowered to receive im- 
mediate notice fioin the secretariat of the League 
oi any pioposal to ask the World Couit iur an 
adiiBory opinion and thus hasten American con- 
sent to it An iinpioved foiniula, diafted by Sii 
Cecil Hurst, of Great Britain, piovided foi noti- 
fication by the Registrar of the Cuuit, foi a time 
limit and a staj of proceedings, iii case such a 
request for an advisory opinion did come to the 
Court Feais, however, weie expiessed by many 
oi the Latin American Countries that the United 
States, in excluding all advisory opinions that 
might touch on the Monroe Doctrine, was unduly 
limiting the Court's competence. The vexed ques- 
tion as to whethei unanimity or only a majority 
of the Council was needed ior a lequest for an 
adviBoiy opinion was ruled out of the diHcussion 

A second sessiun oi the Economic Consultative 
Committee inaiked the end of the second year ol 
woik on the pi ogi amine bequeathed to the League 
by the Economic Conference The Lominittce lu- 
viewed the woik of the past ycai and diew up a 
report containing its conclusions and reiomineii- 
datioiiB on trade, iiidustij, and agiicultuie Spe- 
cial aspects of one of the mam points of the pro- 
gramme of the Conference — the reduction of trade 
barrieiB — ^were dealt with at meetings oi expeits 
on customs nomenclature A consultation oi e\- 
peits on beet growing maiked the second stage of 
the Economic Committee’s inquiry conceiniiig the 
sugar problem 

The Health Committee sat from May 2 to May 
8, when it levicwcd the work of its corniuissions 
since its October session and noted that the Gieck 
government had approved its plan for the le- 
organization oi the Greek public-health sei vices 

In April the Committee on Communications 
and Transit held its annual session, taking de- 
cisions in regard to the work of its technicians on 
maiitime tonnage measurement, buoyage and 
lighting of coasts, river law, road traffic, and 
various other questions. It began its study of a 
question referred to it by the Council in its reso- 
lution of December concerning the state of the 
Pohsh-Lithuanian negotiations, and was able to 
vote that agreement had been reached regarding 
the jurisdiction of the European Commission ot 
the Danube from Galatz to Braila, on the basis 
of a text piepared by a special committee of the 
League Transit Organizations. 

On April 16 the sixth Session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
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opened and continued into May. Twenty-four 
states were represented, includinfif the United 
States, Turkey, and Russia During its three 
weeks* session, the commission began the second 
reading of the 1027 draft convention, drew up 
several new texts and proceeded to a thorough 
discussion of some of the principal questions 
raised in connection with the preparation of a 
disarmament convention, namely, effective, 
trained reserves and material Naval disarma- 
ment was dealt with in an important statement 
hv the American delegation to which the dele- 
gates of the principal naval Powers re])lied 

An examination of a draft convention and reso- 
lution deposited bv the Soviet delegation led the 
commission to adopt a lesoliition concerning the 
•‘reduction’* of armaments Proposals fiom the 
Turkish and Chinese delegations were reserved 
for the Disarmament Conference The commission 
adiourncd to give the governments concerned, 
time for a thorough examination of the Ameri- 
can suggestions regarding naval disarmament Tt 
asked these governments to inform their presi- 
dents of the progress of these r so 

that thev might convene the next ■ « a 
full knowledge of the facta 

An international conference on counterfeiting 
of ciirrencv sat from April 0 to 20 and drew up a 
ciinvcntion that was immediately signed bv 25 
of the 35 paiticipnnts Tlic Economic Committee 
pursued its stiidv of the most-favored-nation 
« biiisc, ihc tariff question coal and sugar, hills of 
evchangi', safeguarding, etc , and a small com- 
mittee of experts continued work on a standard 
customs nomenclature 

A commission, which consisted of the Child 
iVelfaie Comniittco and the Committee on Traffic 
in Women and Children, prepared two coiiveii- 
tions on the assistance and repatriation of for- 
eign minora for transmission to the Council, and 
studied the position of blind and illegitimate 
children, the cinematograph in relation to child 
welfare and the abolition of licensed houses 

Questions relating to a siiriev of international 
law and the publication of conventions weic con- 
sidi'icd bv a committee of the Jinistt-, whuh ex- 
amined over 450 conventions The number of 
tieaties registered with the League secretariat 
leached two thousand on April 2.5 

The fiftv-flfth session of the Council lanie to 
an end at Madrid on .Tune 1.5 Kxcept for the ses- 
sion liold at Lugano on account of Herr Strese- 
mann’s health in December, this ivas the first 
regular session to be convened aiivwlicrc but in 
Ceneva since December, 1924 Tt appeared that as 
part of the arrangement bv which Rnain agreed to 
letiiin to the Tjcagiie, the Council promised to 
hold one of its sessions in Madrid This action not 
only satisfied the prestige of Spain, but worked 
also to the adiantagc of Primo de 'Rnera against 
whom se\eral re\olutionarv efforts had recenth' 
been made but whose position was streiigtlicned, 
at least tenipoiaiily, by the Msit of the T.ieague 
Council 

Ayiart from deciding to hold a eonferenee at 
Ceneva in the autumn to consider the Root- 
Tfiirst formula relatne to the World Coiiit. the 
moat impoitaiit action of the Council eoneerned 
the protection of minorities This task was orig- 
iiiallv confined to the Council bv about ten mi- 
Tioritv treaties negotiated between the principal 
allied pow’eTS and the governments of Central 
Kurope and tlie Dalkiins at the close of the World 
War. The Treaties guaranteed to minorities cer- 


tain rights in regard to the acquisition of citi- 
zenship and the protection of language, religion, 
and schools A number of the Baltic States like- 
wise made declarations promising protection to 
minorities in connection with their admission to 
the League of Nations. In the Geneva Convention 
of 1922, moreover, German v and Poland accepted 
minority obligations in regard to Upper Silesia. 
About 20,000,000 people live under the piotcction 
of such treaties. 

If a ininniity feels that its rights have been 
violated, it may petition the League Council 
through its government. Any member of the 
Council (but no nonmember) may ask the Coun- 
cil to take up the question and determine what 
action should be taken The weakness of this 
procedure is that while a minority has the right 
to petition, the Council is not obligated to act, 
except at the request of a state member of the 
Council This defect was overcome to a eeitain 
extent when the Council established a committee 
of three to determine whether or not a given 
minority petition should be placed before it. 

In Upper Silesia, the minority situation had 
liccn particularly acute during two or three 
vears Ten petitions from this area came before 
the Council at its meeting in December, 1028 
Following a rather violent evehauge of vit'ws on 
the subject between Herr Stresemann of Germanv 
and M Zaleski of Poland, the former declaied 
that he would jilace the entire minorities ques- 
tion liefore the Maich meeting of the Council 
At this latter meeting, Senator Danduiand of 
Canada proposed that minorities should be re- 
quired to attempt to settle their grievances di- 
rectly before petitioning the League; but in ease 
their attempts failed, thev should then have the 
right of petition, hv a committee of all members 
of the Council, instead of by the committee of 
three, and that decisions should be published if 
so desired These proposals were aimed to offset 
the entieism that under existing procedure only 
a few members of the roiincil pH».sed upon peti- 
tions, and that minorities were not informed of 
the aotion taken In approving the Canadian pro- 
posals. Herr Rtreseniann suggested the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Minorities Committee 

These proposals were placed before a snh-com- 
mittee which presented a report at Madrid Ac- 
cording to the press, this snb-coramittee rejected 
practically all of the Canadian proposals, hut the 
Council finally ai rived at a compromise whereby 
in exceptional eases the number of the minorities 
Riih-eommittee might he increased from three to 
four, more frequent sessions of the committee 
were to be held, and greater publicity given to 
decisions 

Tt may have been the change of government in 
England which influenced the Council, in part at 
least, to go further in its decision than did the 
report of the sub-enmmittee On June Ifl, only a 
few davs after he had become Prime Minister, 
Mr MacDonald published an article in The fiun- 
ftay Ttmrtt (London) in regard to minorities, 
among w’hich he included the inhabitants of Al- 
saoe-Lorraine and the Saar The article raised 
a storm of protest in the Preneh press Whether 
or not Mr MacDonald was discreet in publishing 
this article, it remained true that the minority 
question was one of the most burning issues be- 
fore Europe at the time 

Before the session opened, the Spanish Premier, 
General Primo de Rivera, welcomed the members 
of the Council placing the Senate Palace at their 
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disposal The President of the Council, M. Adaohi, 
opened the public meeting with a spe^ express- 
ing the Council’s thanks for the hospitality of the 
Spanish government. He drew attention to the 
importance of Spain’s co&peration in the League 
and the part played since the beginning by the 
Spanish representative. M. Quinnones de Leon 
leplied that his government greatly appreciated 
the honor of receiving the Council and desired 
fully to cooperate in the League’s mission of 
peace and civilization 

In the course of the session, tlie Chilean rep- 
resentative, M. Villegas, informed the Council of 
the settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute, which 
had for many years troubled the relations be- 
tween his country and Peru M. Adachi expressed 
the Council’s satisfaction at the conclusion of a 
difference which had lasted for such a long time, 
and at the restoration of friendly relations be- 
tween two important Latin- American countries. 

The Council approved the agreement concluded 
in April by the German and Polish governments 
with regard to the interpretation and application 
of certain stipulations of the Upper Silesia Con- 
vention, and settled a number of petitions from 
German and Polish Upper Silesia. It appioved 
an agieonirnt for the liquidation of German prop- 
erty in Poland concluded during the session by 
Germany and Poland under the presidency of the 
Japanese i eprescntative. 

Arrangements were made for the convocation 
of four international conferences, one to draw 
up a convention on the harmonization of laws, 
on bills of exchange and checks; another to ex- 
amine customs, railway, and postal questions con- 
c*crning tlie transport of newspapers and period- 
icals, the third, the first League Conference on 
the codification of internal law; and the fourth, 
to consider amendments to the statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
Features of the June Council session were tlie 
cieatiou of a fiscal committee to promote agree- 
ments on double taxation and tax evasion, and 
to follow taxation questions, the communication 
to governments of draft convention on the re- 
turn home of children and young people, and on 
assistance to foieign minors, the reference to the 
economic committee of the recommendations of 
the consultative committee on industrial agree- 
ments, the reduction of customs tariffs, and tlie 
cooperation of agricultural circles in the eco- 
nomic work of the League. 

The Council ratified the report of a special 
committee approving the plans for the new 
League buildings 

An important item before the fouitoenth ses- 
sion of the Health Committee was the report sub- 
nutted on the appeal of the Greek government 
for the creation in that country of a new system 
of sanitary administration. A group of League 
experts had been in Greece for several weeks 
elaborating a project for new laws, a general 
ccntial administration, a tiainiiig school for pei- 
Honnel, and, in short, all the various elements 
needed to give Greece the most modern and up- 
to-date hygiene facilities. In addition, following 
a report by Surgeon General Gumming of the 
United States Public Health Service and Dr C 
E. A Winslow of Yale, in regard to the methods 
in use in the United States for stimulating public 
interest m health administration, the committee 
took measures for a world study of this subject 
with the thought of giving it a world-wide im- 
petus. The committee also took further action 


with regard to the standardization of sera, which 
has developed very rapidly, and considered the 
relationship between public-health administra- 
tions and Wlth-insurance organizations, infant 
welfare, sleeping sickness, occupational cancer, 
and the like. 

In the refugee field, a special advisory com- 
mission decided that it was impossible at once to 
solve the many problems left over from the World 
War, and that the best course would be to extend 
the life of the Ijeagnc’s refugee organization for 
ten years until all the million or moic unsettled 
people have found permanent places 

From July 1 to 19, the Mandates Commission 
was in session. It examined eight annual leports 
from Mandatory Powers dealing with territories 
in Asia, Africa, and tlie Pacific, and studied a 
series of petitions and general questions 

The sessions of the various organs dealing with 
miellcctual cooperation continued throughout 
July into August. The plenary session of the 
International Committee, which also sat as the 
Governing Body of the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooppi ation, w'as preceded bv meetings of its Siili- 
Coininittee on Intellectual Property, University 
Belations, Arts and Letters, and Science and Bib- 
liography In the interval between these meet- 
ings and the plenary session of the committee, 
there was a meeting of representatives of National 
Committees on International Cooperation 

Delegates of forty-siv govenimcnls met at 
Geneva on July 1 to revise the 1907 Hague code 
for war prisoiicis and the 1906 Geneva convention 
on sick and wounded with armies in the field 
Objection was raised to the draft convention, 
drawn up by the Red Cross experts, which was 
laid before the conference, on the giound of its 
entering into so many details, and an Anieriean 
convention was proposed as a substitute, wIikIi 
would confine itself to geneial principles By a 
nariow vote, however, it was decided to retain 
the Red Gross convention as a basis foi discus- 
sion 

The Malaiia Commission of the League’s Health 
Organization accepted an invitation fiom the 
Government of India to study thcie the pioblcni 
of malax la Training courses in malaria fighting, 
organized under the auspices of the Health Oi- 
ganization at Hamburg, Ijondon, Pai is, and Rome 
were to lie attended by government officials fioiii 
various European countries 
A new code on prisoners of war and a conven- 
tion on the treatment of sick and wounded in 
time of war was signed on July 27 by thirty- two 
membeiR, including the United States, of the dip- 
lomatic conference of forty-seven nations which 
, had been sitting at Geneva for a inoiith 'I'iic 
agreements were thought to be a great advance 
over The Hague convention of 1907 and the Ge- 
neva convention of 1906 which dealt with the 
same subjects 

Duriiig the latter part of August, tJicie were 
meetings of the Council, the financial comiiiittoc, 
the special commission for drafting a convention 
on the manufacture of arms, a conference of the 
signatories of the 1928 agreements on hides and 
bones, and a delegation of the financial commit- 
tee to study the gold question I’lic Council and 
the financial committee met on August .*10, a few 
days before the opening of tlie Assembly 
The tenth session of the Assembly and the 
fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh sessions of the Coun- 
cil and the Conference for the revision of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
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Justice were the principal meetings held in Sep- 
tember. 

The Assembly sat from September 2-25. 
Delegates were sent by 53 of the 54 states mem- 
bers of the T>eague, namely, Abyssinia, Albania, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, British 
Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Estonia, Finland, France, Cermany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hawaii, Honduras, Hungary, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Nicnrnpnn Norway, New Zealand, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Union of South 
Africa, Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. I'he Argentine Republic was not 
re]>reuented 

The Acting President of the Council, Ah Khan 
Foroughi (Persia) opened the session with a 
speech in which he di ew the Assembly’s attention 
to the coming into foice of the Pact for the Re- 
nunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy, and the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes The idea that 
violence must finally be banished from interna- 
tional life, as the sovereign force of justice had 
already banished it from private life, was an idea 
with which the Assembly was alreadv familiar, 
and which, during the past ten years, had guided 
its patient constructive work. This idea was now 
definitely inscnlied as the first great rule of in- 
ternational law and the iinisequences would lie 
seen in eveiy depaitineiit of the League’s work 
He welcomed the Bolivian, Honduras, and Peru- 
vian delegates who, for the first time in seveial 
\ear8, took part in the wiirk of the Ashembly 
M J (} Guerieio (Salvador) was elected Piesi- 
dent of the Assembly by 43 votes out of 51 cast 
'I'he Assenibl.v then adopted its agenda and 
(liMiled its woik ainoiig the six iollowiiig com- 
mittees, to whuh eath of the States lepieseiited 
at the Asscuiblj w'as entitled to send one dele- 
gate 

Firsl Coiumitlee Legal and Constitutional Questions 
(ReviMon of the Statute of the Permanent Couit of In 
tnrnational .lustice, progrebsive (odifiration of interna 
tionul laM, aocesbion of the United States of America 
to the Protocol of Signature of the Statute of tlie Per 
manent Court, iiropobal to (onfer on the Permanent 
Court jurisdiction as a court of review m resiiect of 
arbitral tnbuiialb established by States, ratification 
or convontionb, amendment of the Covenant as a result 
of the Puns Peace, application of Article 19 ) — Chan 
man M Scialoja (Italy) , Vice Chairman M Limburg 
(Netherlands) 

Serond Committee Technical Organisations (Work 
of the Economic and Financial n gii ruMoi. the Organ- 
ization for Communications and Ti i'mi t ' c Health Or 
ganization, Intellectual Cooperation ) — Chairman M 
Motta (Switzerland) , Vice Chairman M Cobjn (Neth 
erlandb) 

Third Committee Reduction of Armaments ( Prog- 
ress of the Preparatory Commission, Draft Convention 
on Financial Assistance, Model Treaty to Strengthen 
Means of Pi eventing War, League communication h, bu 
pervibjon of the private manufacture of arms ) — Chair- 
man M Bence (CzeLhoslovakia) , Vice Chairman M 
Cobian (Spain) 

Fourth Committee Budget and Financial Questions 
(Organization of the Secretariat, in particular amend- 
ments to the Staff Regulations, report by the committee 
of five on the new buildings ) Chairman Count Moltfce 
(Denmark) , Vice Chairman M Molloff M '*.«• 

Fifth Committee Social and Genera Q..i • s 
(Traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, protec 
tiou and welfare of childien and young people) Chair- 
man Mr O'Sullivan (Irish Free State) , Vice Chair 
man CounteiH VpiionM • Tim ) 

Sixth Coiiiiiiittee Piibt.iiil Questions (Mandates, 
Slavery, Refugees ) — Chairman M Janson (Belgium) , 
Vice Chairman . Count de Fenba Gracia (Portugal). 


General Committee. The Chairman of the Committees 
are ipeo facto Vice Presidents of the Assembly The As 
sembly elected six further Vice Presidents who, with the 
chairman of the committeea and the chairman of the 
»enda committee, constituted its General Committee. 
Tiie six Vice Presidents constituted its General Commit- 
tees The six Vice Presidents elected by tho Assembly 
were M Briand (France), M Stresemann (Germany), 
M Adachi (.Tapan), M Balodis (Latvia), Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald (British Empire), and M Chao Chu Wu 
(China) . 

This year’s discussion was particularly wide, 
embracing, as it did, the whole range of subjects 
within the Ijcague’s purview, as well as the more 
important poliiii'al events of the day, sueli as 
The Hague negotiations and their bearing on in- 
ternational lelatinns, the Anglo-American nego- 
tiations for naval agreement ; the preparation for 
a conference on the reduction of armaments , the 
development of the system of arbitration and 
security, the Covenant and tlie Pans Pact; the 
Palestine incidents, the protection of minorities, 
and the economic situation It was also during 
the general discussion that M Briand, put for- 
ward the idea of a federation of European States 
He proposed that the delegates should submit 
this idea to their governments with a view to 
discussion at the next Assembly. The most im- 
portant results of this session were obtained in 
the sphere of arbitiatioii and tlm judicial oigaii- 
ization of international relations, economic co- 
operation, the measures to combat the opium 
and drug traffic 

The first eategon includes the accession to the 
Optional Clause of the Court Statute of fifteen 
states, including tliiee pei manent mcmbeis of 
the Council — Fiance, (xieat Britain, and Italy, 
which thus leeugiiircd the (>ompu1soiy jurisdic- 
tion of the Court for ceitain eaiegoiies of dis- 
putes. 

Another point which falls within this cate 
gory 18 the adoption of two Piotocols, one on 
the revision of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the other on the 
accession of the United States to the Court Stat- 
ute The pfTect of these new accessions to the 
Optional Clause and the accvssiun of the United 
States to the Court will he to lucieuse the scope 
and the inipoi tance of the work of that organiza- 
tion Amendments to the Statute are designed to 
make the Court a pel manent ludicial organiza- 
tion in the full meaning of the term, with judges 
who are specialists in iiitei national law 

It should, further, he mentioned that, during 
the general discussion, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Latvia, and Czechoslovakia, announced their in- 
tention of acceding to the Geiieial Act for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of Tiitei national disputes, which 
was adopted by the 1928 Assembly and came into 
force in 1920, following the accession of Belgium, 
Noiway, and Sweden 

The coming into force of the Pact for the 
Renunciation of War gave rise to the idea of re- 
considering eertain articles of the Covenant which 
did not seem to he in harmony with the Pact 
The articles in question (Nos 12, 13, and 15) 
apiicar in theory to admit the possibility of re- 
sort to war. In view of the complexity of the 
question of aineiidmeiits to the Covenant, the 
Assembly set up a special committee to study 
this matter during the coming year 

As regards two questions closely linked up with 
arbitration — security and disarmament — ^the As- 
sembly took decisions concerning tho establish- 
ment of a wireless station to insure independent 
League coininunications, the preparation of a 
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draft ronvontion on financial aasistance, the 
traniifomiation into a general convention of the 
Model Treaty for Strengthening Means of Pre- 
venting War, and the neccBsity for hastening the 
work of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference with a view to the con- 
vocation of the Conference 

As regards economic matters, the Assembly 
urged tliat energetic measures should be taken 
to better the situation which, in the absence of a 
systematic general application of the recommen- 
dations of the Economic Conference, had not, it 
considered, sufficiently improved In the course 
of the general discussion on this point, the British 
Prime Minister advocated agreements to increase 
economic freedom, while the French Premier set 
forth the most striking aspects of the European 
problem The German Foreign Minister pointed 
out that the economic organization of Europe 
was incompatible with present-day conditions, 
and the Belgian Foreign Minister launched the 
idea of a tariff truce, which was at once taken 
up and treated in greater detail by the president 
of the British Board of Trade 
This discussion resulted in the adoption of a 
programme which included a diplomatic confer- 
eiieo mr llie conclusion of a tariff truce and, if ne- 
eessarv, for the establishment of a programme of 
negotiations for collective agreements to facili- 
tate economic relations by all practicable means, 
in particular, the removal of hindrances to trade 
Decisions also were taken with a view of accel- 
erating the work on coal and sugar 

In the field of social work, the Assembly's dis- 
cussion on tbe drug traffic may be regarded as 
one of the most important that has ever taken 
place on this snbiei^ For the first time m the 
League’s history, the principle of the limitation 
of drug manufacture was accepted This limita- 
tion would be effected through an international 
conference which would fix the total quantity 
of drugs necessary for tlie medical and scientific 
requirements of the whole world, as well as the 
quotas to be manufactured by the various coun- 
tries The Assembly emphasized the vital neces- 
sity of the general ratification and application 
of the Opium Convention of 1926 
Poland, was reelected as a nonpermanent mem- 
ber of the Council, and Jugoslavia and Peru were 
elected as nonpermanent members The Assembly 
and Council, voting simultaneously, elected Hir 
Cecil Hurst and M Fromageot to succeed Lord 
Finlay and M. Weiss as ludges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 
The fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh sessions of 
the Council were held from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 6 and from September 13 to 25 The 
Persian representative. Ah Khan Foroughi, pre- 
sided at both sessions The principal business of 
these sessions was to prepare the discussion of 
the Assembly or to make arrangements for cariy- 
ing out its decisions 

In the opinion of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the Tenth Assembly of the League was ap- 
parently one of the most important in League 
history Fifty-three out of fifty-four member 
states sent delegatee, the only absentee being 
Argentina Twenty-two out of twent^-six Eur- 
pean foreign ministers and seven prime minis- 
ters were present; at the first Assembly, there 
were only four prime ministers. 

The most concrete gain registered at the As- 
sembly relates to the acceptance of the Optional 
Clause of the World Court Statute, which pro- 


vides for obligatory arbitration of legal disputes 
between nations During the recent Assembly, this 
clause wan signed by France, Great Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and Irish 
Free State, India. Czechoslovakia, Italy, and 
Peru All of the important countries of Europe 
were bound by the famous Article 30, the only 
great power within the League which had not 
ac(>ept^ it was .Tapan M Brian d announced that 
France would accept also the geneial act for the 
pacific settlement of disputes drawn up at the 
last Assembly In order to close the “gap in the 
Cbvenant,” the British tJovermneiit proposed 
an amendment making it illegal for Jjeagiie 
members to go to war, even in cases whore the 
Council failed to make a unanimous recommenda- 
tion in regard to a dispute This proposal was to 
be studied bv a committee of eleven, which will 
report to the next assembly 

A bold effort to strengthen the peace machin- 
ery of the League was made by China At the 
fouith meeting the Chinese delegate. Dr Wii, 
asked that the Assembly proceed to make use of 
Article XTX of the Covenant, which permits the 
Assembly to advise reconsideration bv League 
members of treaties “which have become inappli- 
cable ** Later the Chinese delegation proposed that 
a committee be appointed to decide how to applv 
Article XTX The immediate obiect of this re- 
quest was to secure the support of tbe League for 
China’s campaign against the “unequal treaties ” 
It was realized, however, that the establishment 
of this committee would constitute a precedent 
which might be used to disturb the European 
territorial settlement of 1019 After a rather 
tense discussion, which lasted until Reptember 
23, China abandoned its proposal for a commit- 
tee, but in return tbe Assemblv aeeepted a res- 
olution to the effect that a member of tbe league 
might on its own responsibility place on tbe 
Assembly agenda the question of whetlicr or not 
the Assembly should give advice in any particu- 
lar case under Article XIX The resolution de- 
clared that, if drawn up in the proper terms, the 
Assembly should discuss the n]>plication and, if 
it thinks proper, give the advice requested 

Perhaps tbe most spectacular, if not the most 
important, event of the Assembly was M Bnaiid's 
luncheon to the delegates of the European States, 
at which he launched his proposal for a United 
States of Europe It was agreed at this luncheon 
that M Briand should eirenlatc a memorandum 
on the Rubiect to the European governments and 
that, having received their views, he should make 
a report to be discussed by the European govern- 
ments at the next Assembly The idea of a United 
States of Europe was received with a great deal 
of sympathy, but at the same time several dele- 
gates made it clear that they could not support 
a union directed against other continents In a 
speech of September 9, Herr Stresemann ex- 
pressed opposition to any attest to make Eu- 
rope economically self-sufficing He declared, how- 
ever, that a European currency and postage 
stamp were long overdue Mr Graham, president 
of the British Board of Trade, stated that the 
advantage of any federation was that it secured 
free trade, but he too reminded his hearers that 
discrimination against countries or against con- 
tinents would be contrary to the principles of the 
Ijeague. 

leather or not it was an outgrowth of this 
discussion, tbe French, British, and German dele- 
gates supported a resolution, whidi tbe Assembly 
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accepted, aekinfi; that an international economic 
conference be called in 1030 to nf^otiate an agree- 
ment providing that, for two yeara, tanifa ahould 
not lie increaaed and that during thia period nego< 
tintiona ahould be carried on looking toward the 
eventual reduction of tariflTa Such an agreement 
ahould lie open to non-membera of the League but 
only on condition of reciprocity 

Another intereating debate dealt with the Bank 
of Tntci national Settlements contemplated by the 
Young Plan Norway, Denmark, and Poland de- 
clared that this bank, under the control of the 
•<e\cn ie])n ration Poweis, might become a danger 
to other nations, they therefore proposed that 
the bank be placed under Tjeague aiiperviaion in 
accordance with Article XXIV of the Covenant 
The piof- r' V " ' 2 • i. \ opposed by the lep- 
aration g ■ j ri.^ on the ground that 

it would be unwise to link up the League with 
the lepaiution question, partly on the giound 
that any auch link would lurther antagonire the 
United States The resolution was finally with- 
drawn, on the understanding that the minutes 
of the League debates be placed before the com- 
mittee organizing the bank Denmark and Poland, 
inoi cover, reserved the right to raise the question 
again in the future 

Aftci a prelinimarv press interview on Sep- 
ternhei 2, in which he disclaimed aiiv intention 
of iloiiig aiuthing to hurt the league, Premici 
MncDonald of (Ireat Britain delivered his cagerlv 
aw.nted spWH'h to the Assemhlv on Septcmlicr 3 
treating of disarmament and peace “The nrohlem 
of the League of Nations,” he declared, “is a 
jiinhleiii of security” The Kellogg Pact must be 
made the basis for future work Articles 12 and 
16 of the longue Uoienant should he revised m 
nccoidance with that ]»act The British (io>ern- 
ment was ])ledged to “do everything it possibly 
can to hasten preparation for a disaimament 
conference” Agreement with Amciiea was Oreat 
Britain’s special contiibution to that end and 
was in no wise to he understood as an exclusive 
position toward other states, and w'as prelim- 
inary to a tive-Power conference Out of twenty 
|)oinfa of ngi Cement only three were “still out- 
standing” Ml. MacDonald also announced that 
his goveiniueiit had decided to sign the Optional 
Clause of tlie Woi Id Court agi eement Regard for 
the older nations of the East was recommended 
The disoiders in Palestine were declared to have 
no racial significance, but to lie merely outbreaks 
of criminality and murder. Tariff barriers were 
deploied Gieat Britain would now take the 
“risks of peace ” Krequent applause interrupted 
the addtess, especially at the announcement con- 
ceining the Optional Clause, British Conservative 
comment was disturbed o^c^ a “too ready” 
])ledge on this ])oint, in new of the Dominions 
Sonic French comment was unfavorable, express- 
ing fear as to the consequences for France of an 
\ng1o-Ameiicnu agreement on naval disaiina- 
ment On the day follnwic" his address, Mr Mac- 
Donald and Foieig'i M hi-ic Henderson, of Great 
Bntaiii, eonfeired with Premier Bnaiid, of 
Fianci', for an hour and were leported to have 
agreed, with ceitam rebcrvations, to a five-Power 
naval confereinx* 

I'he Assembly closed its sessions on September 
26 with the a()option of a budget of $5,042,000 
for the expenses of the Lt^ague's secretariat, the 
International Labor Office, and the World Court 
for 1030 This was an increase of $230,000 over 
last year, due to the great amount of new work 


ordered by the Assembly Fourteen League mem- 
bers, including Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
had signed the Optional Clause, accepting in ad- 
vance the compulsory jurisdiction of the World 
Court To the end of 1920, 43 members had 
signed, of which only 1 8 had ratified A Liberian 
committee of three,* consisting of a member of 
the I.ieague Council, a representative of the 
ITniteil States, and a rejiresentative of the Liber- 
ian government was decided upon in order to 
investigate the charges of slavery in l.<ihcria 
made by Prof Raymond Buell of the United 
States 

“A great debate,” as it was styled, took place 
in the Disarmament Committee on September 19 
as a consequence of the fourfold issue raised by 
Viscount Cecil of Gieat Britain with legard to 
(1) the application of the same principles to 
land, air, and sea disarmament; (2) the limita- 
tion of the strength of a force either by limiting 
its members oi its training, or both, (3) the 
limitation of war mateiial, and (4) agencies of 
control In view of the concessions made by Lord 
Cushendiin in the previous spring to the French 
demand for the exclusion of the question of 
trained resenes, the leopening of this question 
aroused special alarm 1'he debate appeared to 
swing between the two points of view on the 
one hand that any naval agreement would de- 
]iend on the principles adopted for the handling 
of the question of land foices and mateiial and, 
on the other hand, the Fieiich (onteniion that it 
was useless to be debating concerning matters of 
land disarmament before a settlement of the es- 
sentials of naval disarmament The debate ended 
with a eomjiromise resolution drafted by M 
Politis of Greece which put the Assembly on 
rec’ord as favoring the >icw that land disarma- 
ment depends in substance on the success of 
naval agreement and that any fivo-Power accord 
is subject to the preparatory commission’s ap- 
proval 

In August, the United States Government 
transmitted for publication in the League’s 
Treaty Series, the Ticatv for the lienunciation of 
War which had pist eiiteicd into effect This 
tieat\ was of course torniallv legistered with the 
Ijeagiie by the other signatories under Article 
XVIII of the Covenant, it is interesting, how- 
ever, that its first transmission ahould have come 
from the state which took the initiative in the 
treaty hut which is not a member of the League 

In less than ten years, over 2200 treaties have 
been registered and published by the I.«eague in 
some three score volumes During August, the 
following registrations were noted: The Serb* 
Groat-Slovene State, treaty of conciliation with 
the United States; Latvia, extradition treaty 
with France, Belgium, legal competence as re- 
gards Holland; Holland, commercial treaty with 
Turkey and aerial navigation treaty with* Great 
Britain ; Siam, conciliation treaty with Holland , 
Great Britain, frontier treaty with Brazil, treaty 
with France over Senegal, and parcels-post treaty 
between the United States and the Straits Settle- 
ments; Hungary, the convention on import and 
export prohibitions, Italy, private international 
law agreement with Germany and commercial 
treaty with China, as well as other treaties by 
Norway, Denmark, Austria, Germany, Czedio- 
slovakia, and Sweden 

The task of drawing up a draft convention for 
a tariff truce was scheduled for the Economic 
Committee, which began its sessions on October 
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24 Assurances were received from Lucius R 
Eastman, American member of tiie committee, 
quoting Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, that American opinion, far from being 
hostile to the movement, would favor any step 
that Europeans took toward increasmg their 
prosperity and buying power. The general trend 
of reports from other countries, induding Great 
Britain, indicated opinion favorable to the truce 
In October, the first meeting of the Fiscal Gom- 


of 10 per cent on hides and of W/i to 16 per 
cent on leather. This rate of duty, however, failed 
to meet with the approval of the Senate, and 
hides and leather, as well as imported boots and 
shoes, were restored to the free list though no 
bill was enacted by the end of 1029 
The output of American tanneries by kinds of 
hides and skins represented was repoited as fol- 
lows by the Department of Coiumcrce for 1020, 
1028, and 1027. 


UNITED STATES LEATHER PRODUCTION 


Kind 

Cattle (including kip side) 
Calf and whole kip 
Goat and kid 
Oabretta 

Sheep and lamb * 

Deer and elk 
Kangaroo and wallaby 
Seal 

Pig and hog . 




1929 

1928 

2987 

• 

oqniv hides 

19,146,582 

20,288,793 

21,820,868 


skins 

15,867,726 

15,617,825 

16,986,711 


. . skins 

55,684,601 

54,854,085 

50,786,666 


. skins 

2,901,732 

3,262,621 

3,406,852 


skins 

38,980,667 

39,015,490 

86,061,673 


skins 

965,417 

859,189 

887,910 


skins 

853,849 

882,585 

705,268 


. skins 

243.979 

192,214 

351,331 


skins 

706,115 

522,291 

347,869 


■ The following procedure was used in the consolidation of production data Sides of sole, harness, bag, rase, 
and strap, skirting, collar, latigo, lace, upper, patent, glove, fancy, rawhide, cowhide, n e s , and rough leather 
were added together and divided by 2 To thib quantity was added the actual number of rough belting butts, ui» 
hoiRter> grains, and machine buffed hides The ngures include buffalo hides Curned bolting butts, welting leathci, 
buffings, and splits were excluded * Includes skuers but excludes chamois and other fleshers 


mittee, created as a result of eight years of study 
for the purpose of considering the problems of 
double taxation, took place and agreements were 
reached to free visiting foreign motor cars from 
present tax difficulties in dififerent countries and 
in regard to traveling salesmen, who were sub- 
lectcd to considerable inconveniences, while 
study was begun of the general principles govern- 
ing the taxation of international trust and hold- 
ing companies and the measures necessary to 
avoid the double taxation of various instruments 
of international trade, such as checks, bills of 
exchange, and letters of credit. 

Two treaties of conciliation and arbitration 
lietween the United States on the one hand and 
Hungary and Rumania on the other were trans- 
mitted to the League in October by the American 
Minister at Berne. 

The New League Building was to be located in 
Geneva in the beautiful Park Ariana — ^high up 
on wooded slopes, overlooking the lake, in scenic 
intimacy witli the mountains, yet not more than 
fifteen minutes walk from the centre of the city 
The site was given by the city, after a failure of 
the authorities to obtain the ground next to the 
International Labor organization, on the level of 
the lake. The newly selected site is more imposing 
than the original one, though not as convenient 
The plan of the buildings was determined in an 
international competition. The most significant 
spots were to be the Council meeting room, the 
library, the radio station, and the airplane land- 
ing field. 

Sec Ibaq, under History. 

LEATHER. The leather industry remained 
in an unstable condition during 1920 on account 
of restricted consumption, owing to tlie policy on 
the part of shoe manufacturers of buying only 
enough leather to meet their immediate needs, 
and on account of the inability of producers to 
work their plants at full capacity. There also 
had been lefc over from the year previous a large 
amount of unsold leather which had to be realized 
and, in the endeavor to rid the market of this 
surplus, prices receded rapidly. For these reasons 
the Hawley tariff bill, pass^ by the House of 
Representatives on May 28, was regarded as a 
general panacea, as it proposed placing a tariff 


Statistics from the Bureau of Animal liuliistiy 
in 1020 indicated a decrease in the number of 
cattle, calves, goats, and hogs slaughteicd in the 
United States and an increase in the nunibei of 
sheep and lambs 'J'iie number of cattle slaugh- 
tered in 1020 was 8,324.067 as coinpaied with 
8,467,308 in 1028, the nuinbei of calves, 4,488,- 
096 as compared with 4,679,022 in 1928 the 
number of hogs, 48,444,604 as compared with 49,- 
706,408 in 1928, and the number of sheep and 
lambs, 14,023,362 as compared with 13,488,171 in 
1928 See Livestock 

The imports of law hides and skins in 1920 
represented the largest \oluinc since 192.i and 
were derived from widely scatteied souiceh 
South America, paiticulaily Argentina, laiiked 
as the chief source of imported cattle hides winch 
in 1920 amounted to 266,628,593 jiounds valued 
at $42,61. 6,807, as conipaied with 276,2.i.'),)23 
pounds \aliied at $63,604,386 in 1028 Canada, 
(Jerniany, Sweden, Fiance, and Latvia weie the 
chief souices of calf and kifi skins, the imports 
in 1020 amounting to 66,067,666 pounds valued 
at $16,367,176, as compaied with 46,33.6,72.6 
pounds valued at $16,104,.636 in 1928 New Zea- 
land and Argentine weie the })rinoi])al souices oi 
direct shipments of sheep and lamb skins, total 
imports in 1920 amounting to 6.5,478,196 pounds 
valued at $21,904,919, as compared with 63,191,- 
979 jiounds valued at $20,730,083 in 1928 Goat 
and kid skins came chiefly from British India, 
China, and Brazil and amounted to 100,108,170 
pounds valued at $47,500,323, as comjiaicd witli 
00,803,631 pounds valued at $41,740,33.6 in 1928 
Total imports of raw hides and skins dui ing 1 929 
amounted to 516,680,184 pounds valued at $137,- 
308,664, as compared with 506,021, .601 pounds 
valued at $150,809,555 in 1928 

The expoits of raw hides and skins fiom the 
United States m 1029 totaled 37,744,750 pounds 
valued at $6,705,631, as compared with 46,419,- 
438 pounds valued at $11,062,502 in 1928 The 
exports of leather were valued at $42,046,930, as 
compared with $65,177,834 in 1928 The largest 
importers of calf and kip leather were the ITuited 
Kingdom, Cuba, and Brazil ; of goat and kid up- 
per leather (including glazed kid) , Belgium, Ger- 
many, Poland, the Unit^ Kingdom, Canada, and 
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of sole leather, the United Kingdom, China, and 
Japan. 

The imports of leather in 1029 were valued at 
$44,560,116, as compared with $43,237,680 in 
1028, an increase being noted in imports of goat 
and kid, calf and kip, roiight tanned, and harness 
leather Imports of upper leather included 276,- 
104 pounds of reptile leather valued at $4,346,- 
808, 4,348,169 square feet of cattle, grains, and 
finished splits valued at $744,881 ; 30,800,885 
square feet of calf and kip leather valued at $12,- 
847,783, 2,061,324 square feet of sheep and lamb 
leather valued at $420,728, 14,717,839 square feet 
of goat and kid leather valutsl at $6,.'>07,204; 25,- 
744,840 sqiiaie feet of calf and kip lining leather 
valued at $3,754,057, and 3,048,002 square feet 
of patent leather valued at $1,263,263. There also 
vveie imported 6,194,174 pounds of sole leather 
valued at $2,407,728; 182,098 square feet of 
glove leather valued at $50,142, 1,911,115 square 
feet of seal, sheep, goat, and calf leather, dressed 
and finished, valued at $500,394, 294,26.3 pounds 
ot skins for morocco, tanned but unfiiiished, 
valued at $330,017, 13,320,303 pounds of rough 
tanned leather valued at $7,480,530, and 2,316,- 
082 ]>ounds of hai ness leathei valued at .$080,482 
'ITie pi ineijial countries which supplied imports of 
leather were the United Kingdom, Canada, Gei- 
ni.iiiv, and 1* ranee 

liming 1020 the United States iinpoited leather 
maniifnetured goods to the value of $41,563,220, 
.IS eoinpaied with .$2.1 0.11,081 in 1028 The value 
of the leather gloves imported constituted $10,- 
.‘150,5.10 of tins amount, leather boots and sliocb 
(flee of duty). $17,025,931, leather slippers 
(free from duty), $1,4.32,705, dutiable footweai, 
.$314,280, bags, baskets, bolts, etc, .$4,620,832, 
and niiheellaneous guodb, $1 ,.323,245 3Tie exjiorts 
of Icatliei iiianufaotures weie valued at $17,733,- 
(•84, as eonipuied with $17, .503,474 in 1928 See 
Hoots and Stiors 

LEAVENWOBTH FBISON. Sec Cbimr 

LEBANON. See 8 \ria 

LEDBO, Lake of See 

LEE, .Tamr.s Mfjvin An Ainerieaii editor, 
Hutlioi, and educator, died in New York Citv, 
Nov 17, 1920 He was born on May 16, 1878, in 
Poit Crane, N Y, and was graduated fioni 
Wesleyan Umveisity in 1000 He soon joined 
the staff of The Ihixon (Springfield, Mass ), and 
in 1901-02 he was an English teacher at the 
W’ealey.in Heserve Seminarv From 1002 to 1912, 
he w'as connected with various magazines, in- 
cluding Bohemian Magazine, The Circle Mag- 
mine, Leshe'b Meekly, and Judge, which he 
edited dining 1008-12 In 1010-11 he lectured on 
louinalihm at New York ITniveisity and after 
1011 was director of the department of journal- 
ism there Jn addition to his teaching, he was 
cditoi -ni-ehief of Adminiatratum (1921-23) , lit- 
eiaiy editor of Editor and Puhlinher (1022) 
and of Three Em Danh (after 1023) He wrote 
How to he Self-Supporting at College (1003), 
Wordless Journalism tn America, cartoons 
(1015); History of American Journalism 
(1017), yewspaper Ethics (1015), Instruction 
m Journalism in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion (1918), America*8 Oldest Daily Newspaper 
(1018), Opportunities in the Newspaper Busi- 
ness (1910), Business Ethics (1925). 

LEE, W'lLLiAM Gbanvilus An American labor 
leader, died m Cleveland, Ohio, Nov 2, 1920. He 
was born in La Prairie, 111 , Nov. 29, 1850, and 
was educated in the public schools. From 1879 


to 1884, he was successively brakeman and con- 
ductor on the Atchson, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Wabash, the Missouri & Pacific, and the Union 
Pacific railroads After an intermission of four 
years, when he was recorder of deeds in Ford 
Co, Kansas, he returned to railroad woik as 
conductor on the Union Pacific (1885-95) In 
1805 he was appointed first vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and in 1000, 
president Mr Lee held the presidency until 1028, 
when he was defeated for reflection as president, 
but was chosen general secretary and treasurer 
of the organization Under his 19 years of lead- 
ership, the Brotherhood of Railioad Trainmen 
grew in numbers, wealth, and influence Mr Lee’s 
conservative but feailess handling of strikes and 
other difficult situations won for him the respect 
alike of the trainmen and of the railroad officials 

LEES, The Most Rev Habbington Clabe, 
Archbishop op Melbourne and Metbofolitan 
OP ViciOBiA Anglican archbisliop, died Jan 10, 
1929, in Melliourne, Australia He was born in 
England, Mar. 17, 1870, and was graduated from 
Cambiidge in 1802 The following year, he was 
curate of St Mary’s Episcopal Cliapcl, Reading, 
and was ordained priest in 1804 He was chaplain 
of Turin (1805-07), curate of Cliildwall, Lanca- 
shire (1807-1000), and vicar of St John's Kenil- 
worth (1000-07) In 1006 he was sent as a 
missionary to South Afiica, but returned to 
England the next >ear to become vicar of Clirist 
(Tiurch, Beckenham, wheic he icmained until 
1010 At that tune, he vias also diocesan mis- 
sion preacher at Rochcstci Fioni 1010 to 1021, 
he was vicai of Swansea, South Wales In 1021 
he was made Aichbisho]) of Melbourne, and in 
1022 WHS clccfed piCHidcnt (•! Melbourne College 
of Divinitv During tbe Woild Wai, he was 
honorary chaplain at the Kelsey Manor Military 
Depot (1014-18), and at Christ Church V A D 
Hospital (1014-16), being mentioned in 1919 by 
the British Red Cross Society for his services 
Among his writings are King's Way, Jog of Bible 
Study, SI Paul and fits Cnnierts, Christ and 
His Slates, Divine Mastci in Home Life, St 
Paul’s Friends 

LEEWABD ISLANDS A group of islands 
lielonging to Gieat Britain in the West Indies, 
the most northeilv group of the Riitisli Lesser 
Antilles, lying to the north of the Windward 
group and houtlieast of Poito Rico, eoiiiprising 
Antilpia, Dominica, Montserrat St Kitts (with 
Nevis and Anguilla), and tlie British Virgin Is- 
lands Total area, 715 square miles, population 
at the census of 1021, 122 242, as compared with 
127,103 in 1011 3Tip estimated population in 
1928 was 123,000 The two hugest islands with 
then area and population in 1021 were Doiiiiii- 
lea, 305 square miles and 37,050 inhabitants, An- 
tigua, 108 square miles, hut with Barbuda and 
Redonda, 170 square miles, vvitli a population of 
20,767 The eliiet towns .ue Kose.iii (Dominica), 
7000 inhabitants, St <Tohn (Antigua), 6097 in- 
habitants, and Basseteire (St Kitts), 7736 in- 
habitants The British Virgin Islands comprise 
all those m the group winch do not belong to the 
United States, aiea, 58 square miles, population 
(1921), 6082 3Tie staple products in most of the 
islands arc sugar, cotton, and molasses Cacao 
and onions also aic giowji The culture of to- 
bacco 18 successfully earned on in Dominica. On 
that island and on Montserrat, lime juice and ci- 
trate of lime are important products. In tlic cal- 
endar ycai 1027, exports totaled $4,700,000 and 
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importci, $4,163,000. In 1028 the receipts for An- 
Montserrat, St Christopher, and Domin- 
ica totaled £278,000, the expenditures £277,000, 
and the public debt, £201,000 The islands are 
divided into Hvc presidencies under a central 
f^overnment, at the head of which is a governor, 
who IS also conimander-in-chief, a Federal execu- 
tive council, and a Federal legislative council 
Lieut -Col Thomas Reginald St Johnston was 
npT>ointed governor in 1929. 

LEGION, American See American Legion 

LEGISLATION See AGnicui.TURAi. Leotsla- 
TiON, Labor Legislation, paragraphs on Leg- 
islation under the several States, and the ar- 
ticle United States 

LEHIGH UNIVEBSITY. A nonsectaiian in- 
stitution for the highci education of men in 
Rethlehein, Pa, founded in 1806 and composed 
of the colleges of engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and arts and science The enrollment for 
the autumn of 1929 was l.')32, the largest autumn 
enrollment in the history of the iinivcrsitv The 
ciirollineiit for the summer session of 1929 was 
449 Tlie faculty numheied 109, including 16 per- 
sons on the administration staff The endowment 
amounted to $6,1.30,999, while the total income 
for the year was $1,140,874 There were 187,000 
volumes' in tlie library. President, Charles Russ 
lliehaidH, Engl), LLD 

LEHMANN, la'maii, liiLii A famous Ger- 
man dramatic soprano, died in Berlin, May 17 
She was born iu Wurzburg, Noy 24, 1848, the 
daughter of Mane Loew, a singer and harpist 
of considerable reputation When only six years 
old, Lilli began to study the piano, and from the 
age of twelye she acted as accompanist to her 
mother, from whom she also roeeiyed her entire 
vocal training On Oct 20, 1806, she made 
her d^but in Prague as First Page m Mozart’s 
Zauherftote She then sang in Danzig and Leip- 
zig, and in 1870 became a regular member of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin There she soon established 
a great leputation as a brilliant coloratura 
singer The summer of 1876 she spent in Bavreuth 
studying with Wagner the rOles of Woglinde, 
llelmwigc, and the Koiest Bud, which she eieated 
the following summei at the first Bayreuth Fes- 
tival After that, slie letuiued to Beiliii under a 
life contract Short leaves of absence enabled her 
to accept engagements as guest at the princijial 
opera houses of Geimany, Austria, and Sweden, 
as well as Covent Garden, For the premiere of 
Partnfal. Wagner selected her as the leader of the 
sixteen Flower Maidens and entrusted to her the 
selection and training of the groiiiis Unfortu- 
nafelv, illness prevented her from assuming her 
own r61e at the first performance in 1882 In the 
mean time her fame as a great dramatic singer 
had spread, so that for the first season of Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
(ISS4-8.6), Dr Leopold Damrosch offeied her a 
lontiact which she was compelled to decline, be- 
cause of her intendant’s refusal of an extended 
leave But the next year, when Anton Seidl be- 
gan hiB brilliant career at the Metropolitan, she 
received the necessary leave, made her American 
d^but as Carmen (Nov 2.6, 188.6), and five days 
later aroused boundless enthusiasm through her 
impersonation of Briinnhilde m Dte Walkure 
From that inomcnt she was the idol of the New 
York public and lemamed so during her subse- 
quent engagements until 1880 
In those seasons she sang the great dramatic 
rOles m the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 


Verdi, and especially in those of Wagner, creat- 
ing at the American premieres the rOles of Isolde 
(Dec 1, 1886) and Briinnhilde {Siegfried, Nov 
9, 1887, and Obtterddmmerung, Jan 26, 1888) 
As she had overstaid her leave in 1889, she found 
on her return to Berlin the doors of all German 
opera houses closed to her Not until two years 
later, through the personal intervention of the 
Emperor, was the ban lifted, however, during 
that time the artist was not idle, but laid the 
foundation of her fame as one of the greatest 
interpreteis of Geiman Iteder Iii 1891-92 she 
sang again at the Metropolitan, but this time 
only in Italian and French operas with the 
brothers De Reszke and Lassalle At the Bay- 
reuth Festival of 1890 she was the Brunnhilde 
of the entire Ring cycle 
Her gieat admiration for Mozart made her 
not only an unsurpassed interpreter of that mas- 
ter’s works, but led her to take an active part 
in the management of the annual fSalzbuig Fes- 
tival, of which she became sole manager in 190.6 
In the full possession of her extraordinary 
powers she continued her dramatic eaieer until 
1914, when she bade farewell to the stage as 
Donna Anna in Mozart’s Don Giovanni at the 
Salzburg Festival, but still appeared iii recitals 
until 1921 Aiier that, she taught in Beilin, al- 
most to the day of her deatli 

In the course of her career she sang on the 
stage 170 rOIes in 114 opeias, in Geimaii, Ttaliau, 
and Kieneb ubile her lonceit repertory included 
all the standard oiatorios and more than 000 
songs From all available records it apjieurs that 
no singer ever rivaled her in extent or variety 
of lejicrtory Long before she ceaswl her public 
.ippearau(*(‘s, her fame as one of the world’s 
greatest mistresses of song had been secuiely 
established As a coloratura vocalist she equaled 
Patti or Melba , as an intci ju eter of W^agnci she 
ranked with Ma tenia, Sucher, or Klafsky In 
her one person she combined in rare peifectioii 
all the supreme qualities of singer and actress 
a gloiioits natuial voice, faultlchs technique, fiery 
temperament, penetiating intelligeuee, queeulv 
stage-presence, plasticity of ]iose, grace of move- 
ment Not only was she a high priestess of art, 
but she also possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
gift of imparting the technique of her ait to 
others, such as Olive Freinstad, Melanie Kurt, 
Geraldine Farrar, Mai ion Weed, and Floienee 
Wickham She is the author of Meinc Gesanij\- 
kmiht (1902), Sludie sn Fidrlio, and Siudtr zu 
Tristan vnd Isolde (both 1904) , also an au- 
tobiography, Mein Wrq (1913, 2d ed , 1920) 
LEHMANN, Ritiiolpii Chambers An Eng- 
lish louinalist, politician, and oarsman, died 
Jan 22, 1929, in Buckinghamshire, England Tie 
was born near Sheffield, Jan 3, 18,60, and was 
educated at llighgate School and at Trinity Col- 
lege, rii’ge In 1880 he became a barrister 
ot the inner leinpic He was active in Lihenil 
politics, 111 1901, was high shci ifi of Buckham- 
shire and from 1900 to 1911 was a member of 
Parliament from the Hai borough Division, Lei- 
cester He wrote on legal subjects, edited the 
Ijondon Daily News in 1901, and was a staff 
member of Punch from 1890 to 1919 Mobile at 
Cambridge, he made a name for himself as an 
oarsman and in 1899 coached the Cambiidge 
crew. He also coached the Oxford University 
crew from 1891 to 1903, and came to America 
to coach the crew at Harvard University in 
1896-97. His books include a volume on rowing 
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in the lathmMM Library (vol. iv, 1897; with 
Dale, Dxgeat of Overruled Oaaee ( 1887 ) ; The 
Billabury Eleotwn (1802), Mr, PuncVs Pr%zc 
Hovels (1893); Anm Fugates (1001); Adven- 
tures of Pwklock Holes (1901) ; Crumbs of J*ity 
(1001), The Sun-Child (1904); The Comfdete 
Oarsman (1908), Memories of Half a Century 
(1008) ; Light and Shade (1009) ; an edition of 
previously unpublished letters of Dickens, Charles 
Diokens as Editor (1912) , Sportsmen and 
Others (1912), The Spark Divine a Booh for 
Animal Lovers (1913). 

LEIPZIG EXPOSITION. See positions 

LELAND STANPOBD UNIVEESITY. See 
STANKIBI) UNlVEBblTT 

LEMONS. See Uobticultube 

LENKEB, Tub Kev John Nicholas An 
American clergyman in the Lutheran Cliurch, 
died May 17, 1929, m Minneapolis, Minn He was 
born in Suubury, Pa, Nov. 28, 1858, and was 
graduated from Wittenberg College m 1879, from 
the Hanima Divinity School of Wittenbeig in 
1881, and studied at the University of Leipsiz, 
in Cermany, in 1882 Oi darned in the Evangelical 
Lutheran ministry in 1880, he was a pastor in 
(Land Island, Nebr (1882-80), was with tlie 
Board ol Church Extension of the General Synod 
of the J'Aaniiclicnl Lutheran Church in the United 
States ol inuiiiu (l88()-94), was piufessoi ot 
cliuicli history, Old Testament exegesis, Hebrew, 
and German at 'J'rinity Seniinaiy, Blair, Nebr 
(1900-04) Moving to AI inneajKilis in 1904, the 
Be\. lAiiiker founded thcic the Luther Press, 
and founded and edited the Northern Rcvitvo 
and The Lutherans in All Lands (quarterly) He 
was also pastoi ot the Pentecost English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Chuich He did exteiibive re- 
Hcaicli woik in hluiope, Eg^pt, and Palebtiiie, 
was piesidcnt ot the Gcneial Lutheiaii Mission* 
aiy Conleience, viie president ot the American 
Lutiiei Mission tor Kussia, and oigaiiizer of 
htudents’ niisbioiiai^ societies in Noiway, SSweden, 
and h inland Di Lenkei was a tianslatoi of the 
wiitings oi JMaitiii Luther, 13 volunieb ot the 
woik liuMiig been published In addition to trans- 
lation, he wiote Lutherans tn All Lands (1893, 
supplement, 1919), Die Lutheiische Jhirche der 
Welt (1901), and Thne-Language Ldutatwii 
(1914) 

LEPROSY. An account ot the woik of the 
U IS National Lepiosariuin at Caiville, La by 
llopkiiib and Denney was published in the Jour- 
nal of the Amenian Medical Association tor 
January 19. I'he total numbei based on the ad- 
missions and leleases bince 1894 was 718 and the 
leading toci uie in Louisiana, Calitoiuia, New 
loik, Eloiida, and Texas, although naturally the 
disease is indigenous only along the Gull of Mex- 
n o The large leper population of Louisiana dates 
only troin the establishment ot the national lep- 
losaiiuin and amounted to 423 cases in 1929, but 
the numbei inteined was only 287. The whites 
aie inoie liable to contract the disease than the 
blacks, contiaiy to what has been supposed. 
Males aie much more liable in this respect than 
females, while the social status repiescnts a cross- 
section of the iioruial populace The disease shows 
a considerable tendency to appeal in near rela- 
tives It may at times be shown that the incu- 
bation period 18 a long one — as much as six 
years — and while the disease usually Hist mani- 
fests itselt by spots on the lace, theie is no sudi 
thing us a prodromal stage nor is there an “ini- 
tial lesion” as in syphilis and tuberculosis. The 


“parole system” has been so peifected that but 
one paroled patient has developed a iccnnence 
in the past seven or eight years 

LESSING ANNIVERSARY. Sec Celebba- 

T10N8. 

LEWIS, C J. See PiiiLOSOi’iu. 

LEWIS, Pall Adin An Aniciican pathol- 
ogist, died of yellow lever, June 30, 1929, iii 
Bahia, Brazil, where he had gone under the di- 
rection of the Itockefellei Institute for Medical 
Research to study that disease He was bom 
in Chicago, 111 , Apr 14, 1879, and, aftei one 
yeai at the Univeibity ot Michigan, studied med- 
icine at the Wisconsin College ot Physicians and 
Surgeons and at the University ot Pennsylvaniu, 
receiving his degree fiom the latter in 1904 He 
became the same year lesident in pathology at 
the Boston City Hospital He was assistant in 
the antitoMii lahoiatoiy ot the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health (1905-08), was a fellow 
in comparative pathology at Harvard (1900-08), 
and on leaving theie became an associate in 
pathology at the Kockctcllci Institute in New 
York City. In 1910 he went to Philadelphia us 
diiectoi ot the laboiatory ot Heuiy Phipps in- 
stitute, where he remained until 1923, meanwhile 
holding the protcbsorsliip of expei inicntal pathol- 
ogy at the Univeisity ot Pennsylvania. He le- 
tuined to the llockefeliei Institute in 1923 as 
an associated member attached to the department 
ot animal pathology, near Piinceton The iiumei- 
ous papers published by Dr Lewis covei seveiul 
important and distinct fields in i)athology and 
bacteriology 

LEXICOGRAPHY. See Phitulugi, Mooebn. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE. See Automo- 
biles, Inbubaece. 

LIBBY, Edwabd Nobiue Aiueiican physician 
and educator, died Nov 0, 1929, in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. He was bom in Liuiingtou, Me., July 17, 
1808, and was giaduated tium Duitmoulh Col- 
lege 111 1892, leceiviiig the doctoi’s degice in 
medicine in 1895 The same yeai, he began the 
practice of medicine in Boston, and for a numbei 
ot yeais was senior visiting physician at the 
Boston City Hospital At the time of his death. 
Dr Libby was dean oi Tutts College Medical 
School, wheie foi many yeuis he taught tlie 
theory and piactice ot medicine 

LIBERIA. A Negio lepublic on the west coast 
ot Atrica, i caching fiom tlie Biitish colony of 
Sierra Leone on the west to the Ercnch Ivoiy 
Coast oil the east, w'ltli about 359 miles ot coast 
line, and extending inland at some points to a 
distance of 299 miles. Area, variously estimated 
at 35,999 to 43,999 squaie miles, and population, 
at 2,990,999 to 2,599,999, most of whom live in 
the interior. They belong to about 49 tubes and 
speak as many languages, though they tall into 
the B 1 .X mam slocks ot Maiidiiigos, who arc 
Mohammedans, Golu, Kpwesi, Gissi, Eiu, and 
Greboes. The civilized inhabitants, leported at 
about 59,099, live along the coast, sjicak English, 
and are industrious Capital, Moiiiovia, with 
0900 inhabitants (including Kiutown). The ports 
of entry are Moniovia, Robeitsport, Mai shall. 
Grand Bassa, Buchanan, River Cess, Libeiiaii 
Gene, Baywolu, Greenville, Nana Gru, Grand 
Cess, Sasstowii, Harper, Ivablake, Half Cavalla, 
and Webo. 

Pboduction. Agiiculture, mining, and indus- 
trial resources aie comparatively undeveloped. 
Although the soil is very fertile, cultivation is 
backward. Cacao and cotton are produced in 
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small quantities, but the staple product is native 
coffee Other products include* Piassava fibre, 
palm oil, palm kernels, chillies, beniseed, anatto 
seed, nee, beeswax, and tortoise shell. The Amer- 
ican tire manufacturer, Harvey S. Firestone, ob- 
tained a million-acre rubber concession from the 
Liberian government in 1920 and embarked upon 
a $100,000,000 development programme. In 1029 
it was leported that 30,000 acres had been planted 
to 0,000,000 rubber tioes by a force of 10,000 
Jiibeiians under the supervision of about 90 
American employees of the Firestone Plantations 
Company The wages paid by the company to 
Liberian workers in 1928 amounted to about 
$1,024,000 A number of other concessions were 
obtained by European and American concerns. 
U'he mineial resources include. Gold, copper, tin, 
zinc, monazite, lead, corundum, lignite, and iron. 
The last named is worked by natives. Some dia- 
monds have been found 

CoMMEBCE In 1925 the value of imports was 
$2,115,021 and of exports $1,911,063 In 1928 the 
impoits iioni the United Kingdom weie valued at 
£211,299 and exports to the United Kingdom, at 
£63,066. Tlie chief exports are coffee, cacao, palm 
kernels, piassava iibie, palm oil, ivory, rtibbei, 
ginger, and camwood. The chief imports aie rice, 
cottons, haberdashery, salt, provisions, arms and 
aiiiiiiunition, liardware, tobacco, leady-made 
clothing, glass, earthenware, rum, gin, building 
timber, diied and preserved fish, and beads 

Finance The budget for 1925-26 provided 
revenues of $962,570 and expenditures of $939,- 
978 The public debt m the same year was slightly 
in excess of $2,000,000 Under the terms of a 
$5,000,000 loan obtained from American capital- 
ists in 1927, government finances aie supervised 
by a hnancial adviser appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

Communications. Theie are no railways in 
Liberia and only about 260 miles of highway 
suitable for motor tiaffic Other roads were under 
constiuction in 1929 in 1926, 904 ships of 
2,062,852 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
the republic There is direct cable communication 
with Europe and America and a wireless station 
at Monrovia 

Government. The constitution is modeled after 
that of the United States Under it, executive 
power IS vested in the President, who is assisted 
by a cabinet of six ministers, and legislative 
power in the Congress made up of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Qualifications foi 
the franchise are Negro blood and owneiship of 
land, although the natives arc not disfranchised, 
they take no pait in political affairs The olhcial 
language of the administration is English Pres- 
ident 111 1929, Charles D B. King (elected for 
the term 1928-1932) ; vice president, Allen N 
\ alley 

History Charges that slavery existed in Li- 
beria and that a system of forced labor was in 
opei ation on the Firestone and other foreign con- 
cessions with the approval of the Liberian gov- 
ernment caused the government in 1929 to request 
the appointment of an international commission 
to investigate the situation. The commission of 
three membeia, appointed by the United States, 
the League of Nations, and Liberia, respectively, 
was empoweicd by the government to summon 
witnesses in connection with the inquiry and to 
make recommendations to the Government of Li- 
beria as it saw fit In December, 1929, Charles S. 
Johnson was appointed as the American member 


of the commission and a Norwegian judg^, Mr. 
Meek, was appointed on nomination the 
League Council. The inquiry was to last four 
months. 

LIBBABY ASSOCIATION, American. The 
official organization of librarians in the United 
States and Canada, founded for the purpose of 
promoting library service and libiarianship. In 
1876 its membership was 103, in 1929 it was 
more than 12,000. The activities of the associa- 
tion aie carried on by its officers, liy its 67 volun- 
tary committees engaged in studying the prob- 
lems of book buying, l^k selection, cataloguing, 
library work with the blind, and the foreign 
born, etc., by its boards, by hundreds of volun- 
teer workers, and by the members of the head- 
quarters staff, which numbered more than 60 in 
1929, including the executive assistants to tlie 
ALA committee on library extension, the board 
on the library and adult education, and the 
board of education lor librarianship. 

The association publishes books and pamphlets 
on library work, buymg-lists for libraries, etc 
Moie than 1,000,000 copies of A.L.A publica- 
tions weie distributed during 1929, most oi 
which were sold. Important publications of tlie 
year included Budgets, Claaaxficatton, and Com- 
pensation Plans for University and College 
Libraries, the report of the A]j.A. Committee 
on Classification of Library Personnel, College 
and Refet enoe Library } ewrbook, No 1 , Children’s 
Library iearbooL No 1, Guide to Refer- 
ence Books, fifth ed , The Public Library in 
the United States, by Arthur E. Bostwick, 
and School Library Yearbook, No 3. The asso- 
ciation also published nine com see of Reading 
with a Purpose in 1929 The Human Body and 
Its Care, by Morris Fishbein, Journalism, by 
Willard G. Bleyer, Economtas, by Walton Jtl 
Hamilton, Mental Hygiene, by hrankwood E. 
Williams, Advertising, by Earnest E Calkins, 
Romance of Modem Exploration, by Fitzliugh 
Green, Salesmanship, by John A. Stevenson, 
Capital and Labor, by John A Fitch, and Home 
Economics, by Helen W. Atwater Each course 
consisted of an chsay, followed by a list of live 
or SIX books recommended to the reader in case 
he wished to read further on the subject Of the 
50 courses published since 1925, nioic than 600,- 
000 copies had been sold by the end of 1929. It 
was also estimated that 100,000 persons had read 
the prescrilied books listed The association issues 
two periodicals The Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, a monthly publication which 
includes the conference proceedings and the 
handbook, and The Booklist, which is issued ten 
times a year as a guide to the selection and pur- 
chase of current books 

The fifty-first annual conference of the asso- 
ciation, held during the week of May 13, 1929, in 
Washington, was attended by more than 2700 
mcmbeis The John Newbery Medal, given an- 
nually for the most distinguished children’s book 
of the year by the section for library work with 
children of the ALA, was awaided to Eric 
Kelly for his book. The Trumpeter of Krakow. 
The usual meetings of college, school, county, 
reference, children’s, agricultural, and hospital 
librarians were held. There were romid-table dis- 
cussions on adult education, library extension, 
religious books, small libraries, radio broadcast- 
ing, moving pictures in connection with the work 
of the library, and library work with the blind 
and with the foreign born Meeting with the as- 
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sociation were the American Association of Law 
Libraries, the American Library Institute, the 
Bibliographical Society of America, and the 
Special Libraries Association. President Hoover 
was elected honorary member of the association, 
and Dr. Tietse Pieter Sevensma, librarian of the 
League of Nations, was made a corresponding 
member 

Oiheers elected for 1929-30 were Andrew 
Keogh, librarian, Yale University, president; 
Kveiett 11 Perry, librarian. Public Jiibrary, Los 
Angeles, first vice president, Jennie M Flexner, 
Public Libiary, New Vork City, second vice 
piesident, Matthew S Dudgeon, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee, treasurer; Linda A. 
Kastman, librarian. Public Library, Cleveland, 
and Judson T. Jennings, librarian, Public Li- 
raiy, Seattle, as members of the Executive 
Board, and John W. O’Leary of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago, trustee of the 
endowment fund. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion are at 520 North Miehigan Avenue, Chicago 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. The year 1929 m 
libiary progiess was marked by the establisli- 
iiient of hve new State libraty-e\ tension agencies 
and the passage of State legislation pci taming 
directly to the i^ork of libraries Aii appropria- 
tion of $4,500 was granted to the Colorado 
Jjibrary Cunimissioii, formed from two older 
liodies, and one of $2000 to the New Mexico 
Library Extension Service Similar bodies lucre 
oigaiiized in Montana, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia without appropriation In Mississippi, 
.$.5,000 for each of the years 1928 and 1929 was 
granted to the State Library Commission, ap- 
pointed 111 1920 without appiopriation A Wyo- 
ming State Library Association was formed iii 
Octob<‘r, Mrs Claie Auslierman of Cheyenne, the 
State Iibrniian, being elected the first president 
Among the laws passed during the year, indica- 
tive of librai} pi ogress, was a law in Illinois 
permitting an inci eased tax lev> , one in Indiana 
providing foi a State library and historical 
building, one in Minnesota amplifying the law 
pioviding that, in cities and villages ot less than 
2000, the seliool board may maintain a public 
library, and one in New Jersey peimitting the 
library boai d in cities of the first class to pension 
the librarian after 25 years of service at the age 
of 70 

Among the States which passed new laws per- 
mitting counties to establish libianes were 
Aiizoiia, Colorado, Delaware, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee, tlie latter State replacing a law the 
constitutionality of which was questioned. 
Southern library development was promoted by 
grunts to certain counties from trustees of the 
recently established Julius Koseiiwald Fund, the 
grunts always being conditional upon local 
libiaiy suppoit Among the first counties to re- 
ceive such giants W'erc Webster Paiish, La , 
Davidson and Mecklenburg Counties, N C., and 
Hamilton County, Tenn The further extension 
ot county libraries was discussed at an important 
conference held in Chicago in December, 1928, 
when 40 lepiesentutives lioni the U. S Bureau 
of Education, the U. S Department of Agricul- 
ture, universities, colleges, educational founda- 
tions, farmcis' organizations, farm papers, and 
industi les definitely related to rural life met with 
the Aiiierican Library Association’s Committee 
on Ijibrary Extension The interest expressed by 
rural leaders enforced the conclusion that the 
county library, under trained librarians and ade- 


quately supported by public funds, best served 
rural communities and that all national and 
State agencies concerned with rural progress 
shared the opportunity and responsibility for 
furthering county library development During 
the first nine months of 1929, 12 new county 
libraries were reported, making a total of 276 in 
the United States 

The expansion of the public-library system 
during the year was marked along several lines 
111 the field of adult ediicatiou, public libraries 
continued to develop and enlarge then services, 
34 readers’ advisers in as many libraries being 
employed to give consulting sei vice, supplemented 
by suitable books Educational surveys were made 
by some libraries and directories ot educational 
opportunities for adults published. Many public 
libraries continued their work with the Beadmg 
with a Purpose courses, published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association See Library Associa- 
tion, American 

A study of factors contributing to good read- 
ing habits and those goxcining the lack of such 
habits, undertaken by the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Association for 
Adult Education, was completed in 1929 and 
published under the title. The Reading Interests 
and Habits of Adult^t Readable Hooks in Many 
HubjcctSy prepared by Emma Fclscnthal under 
the direction of the American Libiary Associa- 
tion, also was published as an aid to librarians 
seeking books in simple, non-tcchnical language 
for the reader of limited cultural backgiound 

In the public libraries of the 37 leading cities 
of the United States, 114,000,000 books were cir- 
culated during 1929, over 1,000,000 moie than 
weie circulated the previous year The Chicago 
Public Library lent the largest number of books, 
14,128,771, New kork, excluding Brooklyn and 
Queens, was second with 10,877,171 , and Ixis 
Angeles thud, with 8,414,009 Cleveland had the 
laigest per-capita ciiculatioii, 8 055, followed by 
Milwaukee, 7 524, and Kochestci , 7 441 

Library schools continued to grow m stiength 
and in number, those at McGill University, the 
New Jersey College for Women, and Syracuse 
University being accredited by the Boaid of Edu- 
cation for libraiianship of the Ameiicau Li- 
biary Association in 1929, making a total of 18 
schools so recognized Textbooks on basic sub- 
jects in library tiaiiiiiig arc being published un- 
dei the direction of the Board ol Education for 
Librarianship Ciiculaixon Work in Public Libra- 
nesy by J. M. Flcxiiei, has been completed. Refer- 
ence Woxky by J I Wjei, was on the press, and 
the following books were under levision Selec- 
tion and Acquisition of Hooks for LibraneSy by 
F K \\ Drill y. Introduction to Cataloguing and 
the Vlassificatwn of liooKSy by Mi '•g.s’ot Mann, 
The Libiary in the Schooly by L I 1 . 1 'g and 
Library Set vice to ChildrcHy by E L. Powei. Fel- 
lowship giants were oflered by the Carnegie Cor- 
poiation of New York for study and research m 
library problems, and the Caioline M. Hewins 
Scholarship w'as ollcied lor the first time to 
young women picpariiig fur work with children 
m public libiaricH 

School library work also showed great prog- 
ress. Couises for school libraiians weie started 
at McGill University library school and at the 
new library school at the University of Min- 
nesota; a live-year, state-wide demonstration of 
school library service was begun under the Louisi- 
ana Library Gominissioii ; a revised edition of 
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the Teachers College Measuring Stick was is- 
sued, California school librarians published a 
handbook and a list of books for senioi high 
schools, and marked developyient of methods of 
training foi teacher librarians was shown in 
New \ork State The Ontario Library Associa- 
tion, for the first time, turned its attention to 
school library woik Typical of piogiess in cer- 
tain cities was the development of curiiculum 
cunsti uetion, library organization, and admiuis- 
iiution in JJeii\ei, the central cataloguing de- 
paitmeiit in JjOS Angeles, the new quarteis in 
Long Beach, and the central school library de- 
paitment in San Francisco. 

In tile held of bibliogiaphy, the first and sec- 
ond paits of the piclimiiiary edition of the List 
of Serial Publications for Foreign Governments, 
containing recoids of seiials of the Pan-Amciicaii 
states, otJiei than the United States, and of the 
Biitish overseas empire, exc(>pt Canada, weie 
completed, and records ot setials of Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands weie begun A 
grant of $35,000 was made by the Kockefeller 
Foiiudation foi tlie preparation of the Union List 
of Volume Manuscripts ot Foreign Oiigiu before 
1500 111 Ahum lean libiaries The Unton Catalogue 
of Unusual Books in American Libiaries at the 
Libraiy ot Congiess was increased to 5,551,400 
locations, and a suppleiiieiit to the A L i Index, 
01 Union Catalogue of Scinals in American L%- 
bfarics, was initiated. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion continued the woik oi compiling Ameiicau 
titles foi the International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literaiute The Pan American Union, in 
cairying out the resolution oi tlie Havana Con- 
ference, oiganued a Bibliographical Pan Amen 
can Confcience to be held in Havana in 1930, 
as jiait ot this, an extended programme of bib- 
liographical effort in this field has been prepared 
llie foimation of an International Association 
of J^biariuns at the first woild Library and 
Bililiogiuphical Coiigrebs at Koine and N'euice in 
June, 1929, gicatly stiengtheued mtei national li- 
liiai^ lelations Among the 70 Ameiuau librai- 
lans piescnt at tlie conieience weie. Andrew 
Keogh, piesideiit ot the Ameiican Libiaiy Asso- 
ciation, Herbert Putnam, VV. W. Bishop, and 
Carl H Milan South African libraiy develoxi- 
ment has been made jiossible by a giant of ilJ,- 
UOU fioiii the Carnegie Corpoiatioii of New Yoik, 
the giant being the result oi rccomnicndations 
made by Milton J. Ferguson, State libiaiian ol 
Califoinia, and S A Pitt, city libiarian oi Glas- 
gow, Scotland, after a survey made iii 1928, au- 
thoiized by the coipoiation The appointment of 
Sefioi Joaquin Diaz Meicado, as nieuibei foi 
Mexico to the ALA Membership Committee, and 
of Miss Annie S Cuttei, as guest of honoi at the 
sixty-first anniveisary celebration oi the found- 
ing of the National Libraiy oi Mexico, iurthcied 
cooperation between Mexico and the United States 
A numbei oi large sums oi money weie either 
given Ol voted for libraries and library work in 
1929, including $1,750,000 given to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by W. W. Cook of New York 
ioi the erection of a new law library, $500,000 
piovided for the Yale Univeisity libraiy iuiid by 
Otto T Bainaid, $400,000 given to Fisk Uni- 
versity for a new library by the Geneial Educa- 
tion Boaid, and $50,000 donated to the St. Louis 
Public Library by Geoige T. Steedman for the 
establishment, housing, and upkeep of an archi- 
tectural libiary. Severe losses sustamed by the 
West Palm Beach and Lake Worth libraries in 


the Florida hurricane were partially regained 
by use of a balance remaining from the $26,000 
flood rehabilitation grant of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1928. The Bureau of Social Hygiene 
financed the prison library research conducted in 
Massachusetts for one year by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries. A grant of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace en- 
abled two oibcial delegates to attend the lutei- 
iiational Libraiy Congiess in Koine and permit- 
ted the American Jnbiaiy AssuLiation to finance 
extensive exhibits in (feneva, Seville, Koine, \'eii- 
ii>e, and Kyoto. 

Seveial new uuiveisity libiaiies weie com- 
pleted or begun during the year. The Univeisity 
of North Carolina dedicated its new $625,00U 
library on Oct. 19, 1929, Lehigh University be- 
gan the coustiuctiou of a $500,000 addition to 
its libiary, Loyola University began a $300,000 
building, the gift of Edward Cudahy, and the 
uuiveiHities ol Cincinnati, KoehesUT, and Fisk 
also began new stiuctures. Aiuoiig tlie memuiial 
libraries which weie dedicated were tlie B J 
Jones Library at Aliquippa, Pa , costing $392,- 
000, the Laughlin Memoiial J^ibiaiy at Ain- 
biidge. Pa, costing $300,000, the Louis Latzei 
Library at Highland, 111 cfistiiig ^100,000, the 
llauh branch ot the liiilini.iipcli- Kiibln Inbraiy, 
and the Wariiei Libiaiy at Tarrytowii, N. ^ 
A $500,000 public libraiy was iii pioccss of build- 
ing at Kichinuiid, Va , and the tollowiug libiaiies 
weie under coustiuctiou oi completed the San 
Antonio, Texas, Public Libiaiy, the Indiana 
State Libiaiy, Indianapolis, the Michigan State 
Normal College Library, Ypsilanti, the State 
Normal College Libiary, Kent, Ohio, the Teach- 
cis College Library, Memphis, Tenii., the Battle 
Creek College Libiary, Battle Cieek, Mich , the 
Bojs’ and Gals' Libiary, Kenosha, Wis , and the 
Howe Militaiy School Library, Howe, Ind 

LIBYA. The name ot u ioimei Italian toloiiy 
on the noitli coast of Aiiiia lii 1919 ioi udiiiiii 
istiative and militaiy pui puses, it was divided 
into Cyieiiaica and I'l ipolitaiiia The pauficutioii 
of the entire region was virtually completed in 
1929 and the government resumed its policy oi 
ec*onomic development and Italian lolonization 
While the soil is light, friable, and in appearance 
sandy, it has proved capable ot producing good 
crops ot many kinds See Itai.v, undci IJislorif, 
and ai tides on Cyrxnaica and Tiui>ulitania 

LIEB, John William An Ameiican engineei, 
died Nov I, 1929, iii New Kochelle, N \ He 
was born in Newark, N. J , Feb 12, 18UU, and 
was giaduatcnl from the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1889. Thomas A Edison put him 
in charge of the iiistallatiou of electiic equip- 
ment of the Peail Stieet Edison Station, and he 
was appointed first electrician of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, New Y^oik 
(1882) For the Italian Edison Compuny, he in- 
stallecl the Edison undei ground system m Milan, 
Italy (1883) and, wrhile there, also installed the 
tiolley system The King of ltal> created him a 
Knight Commander of the Older of the Crown 
of Italy He returned as fiist electrician to the 
Edison Electiic Illuminating Company, iii New 
York, latei becoming vice president and general 
manager of the New York Edison Company. Mi 
Lieb assisted in many of the eaily expciiments 
and tests in electric lighting He promoted tecli- 
nical education and the work of various technical 
associations, lectured at universities, and wrote 
extensively on electricity. He won tlie Edison 
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Medal in 1923 for his work in developing the 
electric central station. Mr. Licb possessed a not- 
able Leonardo Da Vinei library and documents 
dealing with the artist's rescaiches in natural 
science and engineering 

LIENHABD^ len'hdit, Frieobich A German 
journalist and poet, died Apr .30, 1929, in 
Eisenaeh, Germany He was born Get 4, 186.3, in 
Rothbac'h, Alsace, and studied theology and 
philology at the universities of Strassburg and 
Berlin After two years (1890-92) ns a private 
tutor, he traveled in Norwav, Scotland, France, 
and Italy, after which he did editorial work in 
Berlin for the Deutnohe Zeitung and for XX, 
Jahrhvndcrt He edited I)er Turmer, a magazine 
published in Wemiai His works include poetry, 
dramas, novels, and essays Among his writings 
are the lyrics Lveder cvnpa KlsasHera (189.3, 2d 
ed , 1897) and (HeMmmclte Oedichie (1902, 2d 
ed , 1906), the dramas, Komq Arthur (1899), 
Hrinrirh von Oftcrdxnqen (190.3, .3d ed , 1011), 
Wtrland dn H(hnnrd (1905, 2d ed , 1910), the 
SCI ICS of essays, Wrqr narh HVirwar (1904 et 
setj ), (thnliii, a iio\el (1910, 13th ed , 1912) 
Ills later v'orks include Dcr Etnstcdler und Kexn 
1 oik (1914) , a volume oi short stories, Lebenu- 
fiwht, his collected veise (101.3), JugrndjahtP, 
I CLul lections of his vouth (1918), J)er JUrtsIcr 
tier ]ftnschhei1 (1919), Wrr Zuletzt Lacht 
(1921), Auh Taulem Taqcn (1924) He was an 
honorary piesideiit of the Sliakcspeare Gesell- 
schaft and in chaige of the Goetfie At chives in 
\\ eiinar 

LIFE INSUBANCE. See Inbi kanck 

LIGHT See Piivsios 

LIGHTHOUSES Tlic outstanding event of 
the vear in this field was the holding in lamdoii 
of the Inst Inteinational Lighthouse (/Oiifeieii(*e 
The lanious ('oipotatioii ot 'J'niuty House, the 
pieseiit-dav siicccssoi of the ancient moimstit 
order of the Tniiitv which was given liglithousc 
piivilcges ill Gieat Biitain over 400 \eais ago, 
called the hist iiicetiug of this kind, dm mg 
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Claim 

J.iKlilcsi aids 

Ijiglits (ndier (iian minor) 
T^ightshi]) Rtationh 
Ohs buoyh 

Ghr buovH. with uliiHtleb or bellb 
Minor liRlits 
bloat lights 

I’otal liKhtod aids 

Fog s'lT'l i' 

Klin •• h 

Bound fog higiialh (air) 

Bnbinnrino fog bignals 

Ons hiTovR, with whistles or bells 

Whistling buoya, iinlighted 

Tlell buoya, uiilightcd 

Tot.il fug bignalH 


Unlighlod aids 

Ruovs 
Da^ marka 
Total 

Grand total* 
Aids to air navigation 


* Gas buovH with whiatles and bells aro counted only 

* Not included in further atatiaticb of this report The 
beacon atationa, and radio communication atations only, 
tion lights in operation June 80, 1929. 


July Some 20 foreign countries were represented. 
The lighting problem was discussed with refer- 
ence to the selection of an illuminant. This de- 
pends upon the intensity desired, which in turn 
depends uimiii the system used, that is, whethei 
a small numbei of powerful lights or a large 
number uf smaller lights are employed Fiencli 
practice follows tlic former plan and economic 
considerations also make incandescent gas a suit- 
able illuminant for French lights On the other 
hand, the geneiul tiend has been toward the elec- 
tric incaiidcHceiit bulb Other items of discussion 
weic fog signals, floating aids (ships and buovs) 
and wireless beacons See current issues of Engt- 
ncerxnq (l^ndon) 

Modern electrical equipment is - 
creased application and is steadily • * .• 

menace of fog and thereby assuring the saletv 
of shipping entering American ports Tn tlie IT S 
1 'gl li'i I Service in .lime 30, 1929, at the close 
f • li'i ii- iii veai, there weie 10,001 separate aids 
to navigation at sea — an mciease of 394 over 
the jirevioiis hscal jienod During the year, 123 
new automatic maiinc lights on fixed structures 
wei e established and .34 lights were changed from 
attended to automatic At the end of the fiscal 
v'cui, the total iiuiiibei of automatic lights on 
fixed structuies was 1467 and, in addition, thcie 
wcie 942 buoys with automatic lights — a total of 
2409 

The extension and mipiovemeiit of aiiloniattc 
lighting apparatus has lK>en an oii1<>tnnding 
ieatiiie of the U S Lighthouse Service - iiciiiitie- 
diiring re(‘cnt years The radiobeacon system. 
Commissioner of Ijighthouscs George K Putnam 
stated in his repot t, was fuithcr extended duiing 
the .vear, and its efTectiveness and amount of 
seivit‘e iiiei eased Ten additional radiobeacoiis 
weie established and 12 stations were undei 
tHinstiuetion There was a total of 04 of these 
la'aeons in opeiation at the end of the }ear 
Systoiiiatie arrangements for the elimination of 
iiitei fei eiiee between radiobeacons were put into 
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2,218 
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70 
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3,462 

21 

29 

187 

179 
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.16.1 

b 761 

6,936 

10 

1 

I'-) 

64 
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10 
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.6.69 

2 
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17 

37 

42 

10 

334 

366 
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7 

HI 

77 
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26 1 

260 

8b 

4b 

1,313 

1.3.6 1 

6.11 

381 

7,664 

7,814 

98 

J7 

3,203 

3,264 

621 

418 

10,867 

11,078 

1,193 

807 

18,607 

19,001 



1,263 

1,440 1 


once in the grand total 

number of aids ahonn mcludea beacon lights radio 
There were also 6300 boundary lights and 1465 obstruc 
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effect with successful results. These include syn- 
chronization of adjacent stations through auto- 
matic clock control to prevent overlapping, and 
the use of different frequencies for adjacent 
groups of stations. Many construction projects 
were completed by the Lighthouse Service or in 
progress during the period covered in Commis- 
sioner Putnam’s repoit. The most important of 
these was the construction of the primary light 
and fog signal on Lansing Shoal, near the north- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, which was nearly 
completed at the end of the year, the light being 
m commission and the lightship withdrawn The 
similar station at Poe Reef, Mich , in the Sti aits 
of Mackinac will probably be placed in commis- 
sion in the early part of the fiscal year 1930 
Other important construction projects weie in 
progiess from Massachusetts to Washington and 
liom Alaska to Louisiana 

Under the An Commerce Act, the Airways 
Division of the Aeronautics Branch of the Com- 
merce Department was made part of the Light- 
house Service, functioning under the supervision 
of the Assistant Secretary of Commeice for 
Aeronautics Much progress was made during the 
fiscal year in extending airway facilities through- 
out the country More than 4200 additional miles 
of airways were lighted, covering 17 different 
loutes At the close of the yeai, 10,183 miles ot 
airways were provided with aids to navigation, 
including 1400 lighted beacons and seven radio 
ranges. 

Ambiose Lightship, the famous beacon matk- 
ing the ciiiiance to New York Harbor, was moved 
one and an eighth miles south and a little cast 
of its foimer position on December 11 The ad- 
vantages ot the new position were that ships aie 
guided well south of a bank only 40 feet deep 
in places, and tliat they need not change course 
between the light and the entrance to Ambrose 
Channel. I’hc new position is diiectly in line 
with the centre line of the channel 
LIGHTNING. See Physics 
LIGHTNING FBOTECTION. See Kllctbic 
Power and Transmission 
LIGHTSHIPS. See Lighthouses 
LIGNITE. See Coal 


LIME. The sales of lime by producers in the 
United States in 1020 amounted to 4,260,000 
short tons, valued at $33,387,000, according to 
estimates of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
This was a decrease of 4 per cent in quantity 
and 8 per cent in value, as compared with sales 
of 4,458,412 tons, valued at $30,440,635 in 1028 
The estimated sales of hydrated lime, which arc 
included in these figures, amounted to 1,527,000 
tons, valued at $12,566,000, a decrease of 5 per 
cent in quantity and 7 per cent iii value from 
1,612,818 tons, valued at $13,540,215 produced 
in 1028 The average unit value of all lime 
showed a decrease from $8 18 a ton in 1928 to 
$7.84 in 1929. There was general report of poor 
demand for lime in 1020, especially for the lime 
bold for construction, and to a less extent for 
agricultural lime. Demand for chemical lime, al- 
though in some cases reported as pour, was re- 
ported by the larger number of producers as the 
same or better than in 1028. Lower or the same 
prices were reported by the larger number of 
producers, with a few reports of higher prices 

Sales of lime in 1020 for construction weic 
estimated at 1,760,000 tons, conipaied with 
1,086,465 tons, valued at $17,706,420 in 1928, 
foi agi icultui c, the sales ai c estimated at 300,000 
tons in 1020, against 333,010 tons, lalucd at 
$2,287,558 in 1028 Sales of chemical line wcie 
estimated at 2,220,000 tons for 1020, compared 
with 2,138,037 tons, valued at $16,455,657 in 
1028. Included in the estimated sales of chemical 
lime in 1020 are sales of refiactory lime (dead- 
burned dolomite) amounting to 483,000 tons, 
valued at $3,857,000 In 1028 this pioduct 
amounted to 448,761 tons, valued at $4,283,036. 

Of the 23 States leading in production of linic 
in 1029, 12 showed decreased output, 8 increased 
output, and 3 showed an output of practically 
the same as tor 1028 Of these same States, 10 
showed a deciease in value and 4 an increase in 
value ab compared with 1928 Ohio, the leading 
State, and rcnnsylvania, the second State, in 
lime pioduction, apparently each decreased in 
production by 6 per cent Theie was a deciease of 
0 ]K>r cent indicated in the output of hydrated 
lime in Ohio and of 5 per cent in Pennsylvania 


LIME SOLD BY THE PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 AND 1929 


1928 1929 (eatunatBd) 

Total hme Hydrated Total Itme Hydraled 



Short tone 

Value 

(short tone) 

Short tone 

Value 

(ehort tone) 

Ohio 

1,013,676 

$8,919,596 

674,644 

956,000 

$7,800,000 

614,000 

Pennsylvania 

834,050 

6,119, 0J6 

273,973 

780,000 

6,800,000 

260,000 

Missouri 

303,014 

2,252,420 

100,217 

314,000 

2,262,000 

107,000 

West Virginia 

270,947 

1,788,989 

40,464 

812,000 

1,860,000 

44,000 

Alabama 

192,864 

1,407,232 

34,876 

200,000 

1,400,000 

35,000 

Tennessee 

183,641 

1,238,945 

69,721 

176,000 

1,096,000 

47,000 

Virginia 

174,067 

1,208,618 

69,988 

154,000 

1,047,000 

50,000 

Wisconsin 

163,965 

1,874,749 

11,560 

136,000 

1.132,000 

12,000 

Massachusetts 

171,944 

2,026,019 

18,920 

182,000 

1,486,000 

17,000 

Illinois 

115,523 

1,017,001 

31,214 

121,000 

996,000 

36,000 

New York 

93,854 

794,301 

35,084 

107,000 

898,000 

46,400 

Indians 

107.209 

784,915 

41,664 

107,000 

688,000 

47.000 

Michigan 

304,917 

962,708 

18,135 

104,000 

931,000 

17,000 

Maine 

. . . 128,023 

1,056,448 

(•) 

92,000 

806,000 

(•) 

Texas 

82,825 

751,729 

.35,133 

90,000 

745,000 

39,500 

Maryland 

. 59,508 

440.886 

29,091 

55,000 

410,000 

86,000 

Vermont 

52,445 

485,235 

11,291 

62,000 

487,000 

9,200 

Arizona 

36,244 

843,167 

(•) 

50,000 

478,000 

(“) 

California 

60,761 

617,472 

14,245 

47,000 

492.000 

10,000 

Utah 

47,662 

386,476 

(“) 

46,000 

365,000 

(") 

Arkansas 

40,438 

839,624 

(•) 

34,000 

283,000 

6,300 

Connecticut 

48,152 

529,936 

(“) 

32,000 

360,000 

(•) 

Washington 

24,629 

265,922 

(•) 

32,000 

321,000 

.3,400 

Undistributed 

. . . 146,764 

1,889,216 

108,098 

132,000 

1,250,000 

91,200 


4,458,412 

86,449,686 

1,612,818 

4,260,000 

33,887.000 

1,627,000 


Inelnded under "Undistributed.’ 
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The table on pane 466 compares the estimated 
sales of lime by the producers in 1929, by States, 
with the sales in 1928. 

LIEDBEBGH, Col. Chableb A. See AifiBO- 

NAUTICS. 

LINGUISTICS. See Anthropology. 

LINSEED. See Flax. 

LIONS CLUBS, Intebnational Association 
Or. An organization of business and professional 
men’s clul^ united in one association for the pur> 
pose of promoting good government and good 
citizenship, encouraging cfiiciency, and promoting 
high ethical standards in business and in the 
professions In 1917 the Business Circle of Chi* 
cago issued a call to approximately 150 business 
organizations, inviting them to send representa- 
tives to a meeting in Chicago on June 7. More 
than 20 delegates, representing 50 clubs, at- 
tended this meeting and voted to form an as- 
sociation; the name “Lions” was adopted. Addi- 
tional Lions Clubs have been organized by choos- 
ing one man from each business or profession 
in the community. 

On Nov 30, 1929, the number of clubs was 
something moie than 2000 and the membeiship 
in lound numbers, 72,000. Within the two years 
pieceding that date, approximately 875 new clubs 
liad been formed At the 1929 convention, held 
June 18 to 21 in Louisville, Ky, Bay L Riley, 
state conti oiler of California, was elected in- 
ternational president The vice presidents chosen 
wore Earle W Hodges of New York City, Julien 
C llycr of Fort ^^’orth, Texas, and Robert L 
McKeever of Washington Melvin Jones of Chi- 
cago has been secretary-treasurer since the or- 
gaiii/ation was founded. Denver was selected as 
the eoiiveiitiun city in 1930 The Lion is the 
official magarine of the association Headquar- 
ters aio in the McCormick Building, 332 South 
Mielimaii Avenue, Chicago. 

LITEBATUBE, Enoubu ano Amfuican The 
book-club idea, deseiibed in jirevious Year Books, 
spread during 1929 to England, where a book- 
selecting committee was oiganized under the 
Icadciship of Hugh Walpole Ameiican bcKik clubs, 
in order to keep better in touch with foreign 
wilting, added foicign authors to their selecting 
committees as advisory mcmbeis Neveitheless, 
all was not smooth and easy witli tlicni A couple 
of American publishers during the year declaied 
A\ai against the book clubs by leiusing to submit 
books to their committees, but tlie hghting pub- 
lishcis won no recruits, though they were some- 
what fei'bly indorsed by booksellcis, and mem- 
bership lists of the clubs continued to glow, 
though slowly. The ground of the publishers’ at- 
tack seemed to lie in the vciy heavy discount 
exacted by the clubs, which seriously reduced the 
1 eturn to publishers and authors on club editions 
No one denies, however, that the total return is 
gieatei when a book is adopted by a book club 
The booksellers* objection, rather contradictorily, 
seemed to he in their inability to sell books not 
adopted by the clubs Apparently adoption by a 
book club carries with it a heavy bookstore sale 
The objectois claimed that too many good books 
go unnoticed by the public because ot tlie extra 
impetus given a few books. However that may be, 
one saw during 1929 no diminution in the num- 
lier ot books piesented to the public. In fact, the 
impression is strong that publishers in 1929 were 
exceedingly energetic and ambitious 

A striking interest in the World War will be 
noticed under almost every heading below. The 


generation that fought it was at last completely 
articulate in almost every country, and the gen- 
erations that merely endured it were avid still 
for knowledge of it. Of course, there had been 
war books ever since 1914, but 1929 produced a 
remarkable quantity and quality. 

Fiction. The outstanding novel of the ycai , the 
world over, was All Quiet on the Western Front, 
by Erich Maria Remarque, translated from the 
German by A. H. Whecn But among novels wi it- 
ten originally in English, Ernest Hennngwav’s 
A Fareioell to Arms, about love and war m ltal;y , 
was nearly as highly regarded. It is vivid, bittei , 
and soft beneath haidncss Evelyn Scott showeil 
the madness of war, the Civil War this time, by 
a series of sketches or stones in The Wave John 
Cowper Pow>s published a sombre story of Doi- 
setshire life, Wolf Solent, filled with feeling for 
nature In Dodstoorth, Sinclair Lewis created two 
full-length Americans, man and wife, against a 
European background With delicate and beauti- 
ful irony Richard Hughes told of children and 
pirates in The Innocent Voyage John Galswor- 
thy’s A Modem Comedy, including the previously 
published The White Monkey, The Silver Spoon, 
Svoan Song, and two short stones, i — •— i* , 
an end Ins studies of the Foi sytes In . ' 

Susan Ertz covered a long life, ending at the 
present. Joan Lowell's The Cradle of the Deep 
was published as .i t'>’ '■ " irbv, then admitted to 
be Action, and finally nurJesqued in Corey Ford’s 
Salt Water Taffy D H Lawrence’s Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover, publiBlied in Florence, was refused 
admittance to England or America William T 
Scanlon’s Cod Jlai e Mercy on Us ^ about the Mar- 
ines, and Mary Lee’s It's a Great War divided a 
$25,000 prize for war novels Miss IjCc dealt with 
a woman’s experiences amid the fighting Lynd 
Ward’s God*8 Man was a curiosity — ^a novel in 
woodcuts Hugh Walpole’s Hans Frost concerned 
a literary genius H G Wells wrote a scenario 
for a movie. The King Who Was a King It was 
not very interesting. Harriet Hume, by Rebecca 
West, was a rather obscuie fantasy, technically 
exciting 

Additional war novels included Richard Al- 
dington’s Death of a Hero and Geoige Blake's 
The Path to Glory Historical novels includefi 
Dido, Queen of Hearts, by Gertiude Atherton, 
The Laughing Queen, bv E Bairmgton, about 
Cleopatra, Bird of God, by Virginia TTcrsch, about 
El Greco, Stone Daugherty, by John P. Fort, 
frontier America, ^lvandlbre, by Phoebe Fen- 
wick Gaye, Napoleonic wars , and The T » tue of 
This Jest, by James Stuart Montgomery Among 
romantic novels were Percival Christopher Wren’s 
Soldiers of Misfortune, L IT Mjeis’ The Near 
and the Far, Grace Zaiing Stone’s The Heaven 
and Earth of Dona Elena, Louis Golding’s The 
Prince or Somebody. The public appetite for sto- 
nes of Clime and mj'^teiv continued unabated, in- 
creased peihajis Among such books The Bishop 
Murder Case, by S 8 Van Dine, The Dartmouth 
Murders, by Cliftord Orr, The Bowery Murder, 
by Willaid K Smith, Shadowed f, by Hilaire Bel- 
loc, and Little Ciesai, by W R. Burnett, may 
be mentioned No doubt a hundred others weie 
just as good The thin, bright stream of fantasy 
earned such barques as Robert Nathan’s 7'herr 
IS Another H( a ten; Allred No.ves’s J7ie Sun Cure; 
Helen Beaucleik's The Love of the Foolish Angel , 
Con O’Leary’s This Delicate Creatute 

Some critics say the novel is moving in the 
direction of fantasy. There wrb not much evidence 
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of It this year. Instead, J. B PrieBtley*8 The 
Vtood Compwnxone was in the Dickens tradition; 
Henry Handel Richardson’s Ultima Thide^ the 
third pait of a tetralogy, was grim cold realism; 
Rdith Wharton’s JTiidson River Bracketed was 
like other Wharton books Edmund Wilson’s 1 
Thought of DatHU, imitated Proust, Thomas 
Wolfe's Look Homewardy Angely imitated Joyce 
Brothers and Bisters, by I Compton-Burnett, and 
The Bound and the Fury, by William Faulkner, 
dealt with incest J. L Canipbeirs The Miracle 
of Peille portrayed a saint In short, all tastes in 
style or matter could be satisfied by the year’s 
fiction 

Other important novels were* Henry William- 
son’s The Pathway, Arnold Bennett’s Accident, 
light stuff, Sheila Kaye-Smith’s The Village 
Doctor, "Eli/aheth’s” krpialioin , Ma7o de la 
Roche’s Whiteoaks of Jalna; Anne Parrish’s The 
Methodii^t Fauti, Ilex Stout’s How Like a God, 
Stark \oung’a Riier House, Ellen O’.i-'.-a’s 
They Btooped to Folly, Thames I n***- -ii 
Jfunly, Anne Douglas Soflgwick’s Daik Hester, 
Eleanor (’arroll Chilton’s The Burning Fountain; 
Dll Bose Heyward’s Mamba*s Daughters and The 
Half-Pint Flask, John Rathhone Oliver’s Victor 
and ^lc^lm, Oraliam Gicene’s The Man Within, 
Peador O’Doiiiieirs Adrigoole, John Erskine’s 
Binrenty, Svlvia Townsend Warnei’s The True 
Heart Cliailos Moigaii’s Portrait in a Mirror, 
Zona Gale’s Borgia; Liam O’FIaherty's The House 
of Gold, David Garnett’s Ho Love, Ikxitli Tark- 
ingi oil’s lowwo Mrs Greeley, Saiah Gertiude 
Mill in’s The Fiddler, Jesse Lviich Williams’s 
They Btill Fall in Loie, Pitts Sanliorii’a Pnma 
Donna; Gerard Hopkin’s Seeing* s Believmg, 
Walfer D Edmunds’ Rome Haul, Edna Brynei’s 
While the Bridegroom Tarried, NelU Lni sen’s 
Passing, Takashi Ohta and Margaret Speiry’s 
The Goldin "Wind, Loriia Rea’s Biw Mrs Greenes, 
Helen (Jiacc Carlisle’s Bee How They Run, Percy 
Ciosbv’s Blippy, Maiistan Chajuiian’s Home- 
place, Agnes Snicdley’s Daughter of Eatth, 
iroaiiiia Cunnan’s Sheila Both-Ways, Helene 
Mullins’s Conrent Giil , William M John's Bivcn 
Women 

Theodore Dreiser published, in two \olumes, 
studies of the sex called, A Gallery of Women 
Other collections of short stones included Awake 
and Rehearse, by Louis Brumfield, An American 
Atgosy, by Morley Callaghan, Slaves of the Gods, 
by Katherine Mayo, about India again, Weaiher- 
goosf-Voof by Peicy Mackavc, Southem moun- 
taineers, Barbarian Stories, by Kaomi Mitchison, 
ancient life. Night Club, by Katherine Brush, 
modern life, The Blower Judas, by G B Stern, 
Proiession, by Fannie Hurst, Poor Women, by 
Not ah Hoult; The Mountain Tavern, by Liam 
O’lHaherty 

Notewoithy among translated fiction was the 
rush of war books fiom the German Remarque's 
Hiucess was mentioned above There were also 
Tanlwig Renn’s War, the anonymous Bchlump, 
Ernst Jungei’s Storm of Steel, and Ernst Glacs- 
er’s Class of 1902 Other important tianslated 
novels were Sigrid Undset’s The Snake Pit and 
In the Wildemiss, Julian Green’s The Dark 
Journey, Andre (iide’s The Sihool for Wives, 
Mai eel J’louht’h The (Uipltve, kinit Hamsun's 
(Utaplei till Last Emil laidwig’s Diana, Alexis 
Kivi’s Bitvn Hi others, Valenti iie Kataev’s The 
Km In zzlfi s Colette’s Chen , Andi e Maiirois’s At- 
mosphere of Love, Arne Guboig’s Peace, Hei- 
mann Sudermann’s The Wife of Steffen Tromholt; 


Eduardo Zamacois’s Roots; Gladkov’s Cement; 
Guglielmo Ferrero’s The Seven Vices; Maurice 
Bedell’s Molvnoff, Susanne Trautwein’s The Lady 
of Laws 

PoETBY. Though the poetry list for 1929 was 
not so distiiupiished as for 1928, it contained 
many books of high interest. Robert Bridges’ The 
Testament of Beauty was a long and profound 
philosophical poem; Lola Ridge’s Ftrehead dared 
to treat of the Crucifixion, and succeeded ; Elinor 
Wylie’s Angels and Earthly Creatures thrillingly 
gave UR a woman in love , in Pansies, D H. Law- 
rence vented several hates; he also published his 
Collected Poems, Edith Sitwell indulged in sa- 
tire m Gold Coast Customs, Joseph Auslandcr 
wrote Tjetters to Women, mainly dead poetesses, 
and Hell m Harness , Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
Caverder^s House was intellectuahzed narrative, 
Merrill Moore’s The Noise That Time Makes was 
a fascinating book of unconventional sonnets. 
Further Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi added to her already 
gieat reputation, Lconie Adams’s High Falcon 
won praise. 

Other important books of poetry were Dear 
Judas, by Robinson Jeffers; Near and Far, by 
Edmund Blunden, The HearPs Journey, bv Sieg- 
fried Sassoon; This Delicate Love, by Winifred 
Welles , Twelve Idylls and Other Poems, by Las- 
celles Abercrombie, Blue Juniata, by Malcolm 
Cowley; Every Soul la a Circus, by Vachcl Lind- 
say; Now the Sky, by Mark van Doren, Earth- 
bound and Other Poems, by Helene Mullins, A 
Cedar Box, by Robert Nathan , Prophet and Fool. 
by Louis Golding; Compass Rose, by Elirabcth 
Coatsworth, Collected Poems, 19t)-1926, bv Rob- 
ert Graves , Poems, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Cuuch , 
The Cry of Time, by Ha/el Hall , The Devil is a 
Woman, by Alice Maiy Kimball, The Last Bail 
and Manhattan Men, by Alfred KreyinlKUg, Sa- 
rah Simon, by Hervey Allen Among the antholo- 
gies were A Comprehensive Anthology of Amer- 
ican Poetry, by Conrad Aiken, Chief Modem 
Poets of England and America, by Gerald De Witt 
Sanders and John H Nelson, An Anthology of 
Revolutionary Poetry, by Marcus Graham Two 
translations were of interest The Jade Moun- 
tain, from the Chinese, by Witter Bynner and 
Kiaiig Kang-hu; and Others Abide, by Humbert 
Wolfe, from the Greek Anthology 

Drama The theatre season 1928-29 was gen- 
erally supposed to be bad, which perhaps ac( ounth 
for the short list of impoitant plays published in 
1929, but among them is R C Sherrilf’s Jour- 
ney's End, indiihitablv the gieatest play brought 
forth by the W'orld W’ar, John L Bladerston’s 
Berkeley Bquaie, a moving drama of time-trans- 
ference, John Galswoithy’s Exiled and Tin Roof , 
Eugene O’Neill’s Dynamo, an iinsuceessfiil at- 
tempt to dramatize the search for God in an age 
of inaehincr;y 

Also theie weie St John Ervme’s The Fust Mrs 
Fraser, biilliant comedy, Monckton Hoffe’s quiet 
Many Waters, John Di inkwatm 's Bird w Hand, 
eomedy of “liuinouis”, Preston Sturges’s gay 
Btnetly Dishonorable, Padraic Colum’s Balloon, 
Freileriek Lonsdale’s Canaiies Sometimes Bing, 
A A Milne’s Toad of Toad Hall, vol ix of 
the Dramatie Works of Gerhart Hauptmann 
Colleetions included S Mai ion Tucker’s Modem 
Conlwcnial Plays, Montrose J Moses' British 
Plays from the Restoration to 1820, and Curtis 
Canfield’s Plays of the Irish Renaissance See 
Theatbe. 
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Ebsatb Though the heterogeneity of this sec- 
tion cannot he disguised, a few groupings are 
possible Mainly sociological in subject matter 
were The Modem Temper^ by Joseph Wootl 
Krutch, studies in pessimism; The Ordeal of This 
Generation, Gilbert Murray, rather optimistic. 
Our Bumncee Civilization, by James Truslow 
Adams, finding faults in American life, The Way 
the World la Going, by IT. G Wells, pist what 
one would expect, and Adam, the Bahy, and the 
Man from Mara, by Irwin Edman, pleasant, facile, 
not deep Dealing mainly with religion; The 
Thing, by G K. Chesterton, Roman Catholicism, 
Itahela and Libela, by W. K Inge, Anglicanism, 
and If 1 Could Preach Juat Once, by thirteen 
authois, including some skeptics Intended to be 
hiiniorons weie la Hex Neccaaaryf bv James 
Thurber and E. B White, By Way of Introduc- 
tion, by A. A Milne, On Straw and Other Con- 
rcita, by D. B Wyndham Lewis Of literary in- 
teicst weie six volumes of The Private Papera 
of Jamea BoawoU from MaJahide Caatle, edited 
by Geoffrey Scott, very grand and expensive , The 
Miaaxng Muhc, Vho, by Philip Giiedalla, The 
Kighteen-Seventiea, edited by Harley Graiiville- 
Haikci , Solon and Creeaus and Othtr Greek Ea- 
aaya, by Alfred Zimmein Essays mainly descrip- 
tive were Hello Tovma, by Sheiwood Anderson, 
Suporda and Koaca, by Joseph Heigesbeimer, Old 
Familiar Farca, by Meredith NnlioNnn Others 
Conatcratio Medici and Other Papera, by Harvev 
Cushing, The Omnihua of Crime, by Dorothy L 
Kayer, The Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon, tians- 
liited by Arthur Waley, The New Ameriran Car- 
avan, edited by Alfred Krcyniborg, Lewis Mum- 
ford, and Paul Rosenfeld, which included short 
stories and poems Among the collections were 
Once and For All, by David McCord, The JOO 
Beat Enghah Eaaaya, by Lord Birkenhead, Eaaaya 
Toivard Truth, Second Seriea, bj Kenneth Allan 
Robinson, William Benficld Pressey, and James 
Dow McCallnra, and Contempmary Essaya, b> 
Odell Shepard 

Criticism and the IJi^tort of Litfrature 
The year was notable for the number of impoi- 
tant works on poetry, such as The Profcaaion of 
Poetry, by H. W Garrod, The Good Eatatc of 
Poetry, by Chauncey Brewster Tinker, The Cycle 
of Modem Poetiy, by G R Elliott, Our Singing 
Strength, by Alfred Kreymborg, The Garment of 
Praiat, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton and Heibert 
Agar, Pofiry and Mathvmatica, by »Scott Bu- 
(haiiaii, Ariwowr for Aphrodite, by T Sturge 
Moore; A New Approach to Poetry, by Elsa 
Chapin and Russell Thomas, Medieval Culivte, 
bv Kail Vosslei, alioiit Dante, translated by Wil- 
liam Cranston Lawton, Potable Gold, by Babette 
Deiitseh; anarchism la not enough, by laura rid- 
ing; The Beal Bhythm in English Poetry, by 
Ixatberiiie M Wilson, New Ijight on **Piera Plow- 
man,*' by Allan ll Bright, Blake's "Innocence" 
and "Experience," bv Joseph H Wieksteed, John 
Bonne, Craftsman, by Pierie Lt^gouis 

There weie many important general works* 
Practical Criticism, by I A Richards, Louis 
('u/uniuin's Criticism in the Making , June E 
l)owiie;v's Cicatire Imagination, A C Bradley’s 
A MuKCllang , E E Kellett’s The Whirligig of 
Taste, Henry Neidel Canby's American Esti- 
mates, Oliver Elton’s A Survey of English Liter- 
ature, 17,W-1780; Alfied Nojes’s The Opalescent 
Parrot, Prosser Frye’s rntOM« and Chimeras, 
Harvey Wickham’s The Impuritana, Burton Ras- 
coe’s A Bookman's Daybook. 


Books on the diama and theatre included. Ash- 
ley Thorndike’s English Comedy, F. W. Bateson’s 
English Comte Drama 1700-1750 , Bonamy Do- 
bree’s Reatmation Tragedy, 1660-1720, Sheldon 
Cheney’s The Theatie, Kenneth Maegowan's 
Footlights Across America, Andrew E Malone’s 
The Irish Drama Fiction was consideied in Ed- 
win Muir’s The Stiueture of the Novel, Ford 
Madox Fold's The English Novel, and Gorham B 
Munson’s Style and Form in American Prose 
About foreign wi iters were French Norelisla, 
Manners and Ideas, by F. C Green, and Modern 
Spawiah Literature, by L A. Warren. 

Bioorvpiiy and Autubtouraphy During 1929 
there were tlie usual floods of biography of all 
kinds of jieople Amciican political ]ieisonnge<* 
were poitravcd in 'J'homas Beer’s Hanna, 
Paxton Hibben and C Haitley Giattan’s The 
Peerless Leader, B ilham Jennings Bryan, M R 
Werner’s Jhgon, I'he Autobiography of Galvin 
Coolidgc, Up to Now, the autobiography ot Al- 
lred E Smith, Willis Fletcher Johnson’s Geotge 
Harvey, Col T Bentley Mott’s if vpda 7' Ilemck, 
Friend of Ft ante, Allan L Benson’s Daniel 
W'ebatcr, Thomas IJovd's Mad Anthony Wayne, 
John Pell’s Ethan Allen, Frederick Palmer’s 
Clark of the Ohio, Bernard Fay's Ftankhn, Denis 
Tilden Lyiieh's An Epoth and a Man, about Van 
Biiren; Cupt B II Liddell Halt's Sherman, 
Lloyd Paul Str>kers Audi (to Johnaon, Philip 
Alexander Biiue’s The Ittginia Plutarch One 
may leaiii alMiut Aiueriean liteiaiv pel suns from 
l^wis Miimloid’b Htnnan Miliillc, a splendid 
woik, Newton Aimii’r Hawlhoine , Phillips llns- 
sell’s Emerson, the Riscst American, Jacob 
Zeitliii and Iloinei \N oodbi idge’s The Life and 
Let lei a of Stuart P Sherman, M A Dc Wolfe 
Howe’s James Ford Bhodis, American Historian, 
Li/ette Wotalwoitli Reeses autobiography, A 
1 ictonan Village 

The Christian Science rhuieh stiongly ojiposed 
the distribution of Mrs Eddy the Biography of 
a Virginal Mind, by Edwin Fiaudeii Dakin Some 
books dealt with unheard-of people, siuli as 
Grandmother Brown's Hundred 1 ears, by Hai- 
riet Connor Brown, The Life of an Ordinary 
Woman, by Anne Ellis, and My Home and I, by 
Mary Elira Staibiiek, the last tuo, autobiogra- 
phies Otliei Amei leans weie lonsideied in Her- 
beit Asbury ’h Can le Nation the B onian with the 
Hatchet, Flunk Lewis D\er, Thomas Cuinmcrfoid 
Mai till, and William lleniy Meadow ci oft ’s Edi- 
son, Paul de Kiuif's Sivin lion Men, Artbui D 
llowdcn Smith’s John Jaiob Astor, John K 
Winklei's John D, a Portrait in Otis, Francis 
W ilsun’s John Wilkis Booth Midsheam, by Helen 
Kellei, was a eoniinuation of an earlier auto- 
biugiapby Fiedeiiek A Pottle’s Stretchers was 
war uutobiogiupliN Miuiel Diupei’s Music at 
Midnight ga\e a nnnibei ot inteiesting eliuiaetui 
sketdies, as did R(»llu Waltei Biuwii’s Lonely 
Ameruans, K W llowe’^ Plain People, Gamaliel 
Bradfoid’s .Is Cod Made Them, and An Autobiog- 
raphy of Amtru a, edited by Mai k van Doieii Vols. 
Ji and 111 of the Diitionary of American Biog- 
raphy, edited by Allen Juluisou, weie published 

One of the most successful and widely leud 
biographies was Henry the Eighth, by Francis 
Hackett Hcniy's daughtei had two books . Queen 
Elizabeth, by Katherine Anthony, who also pub- 
lished Catherine the Great, and The Monstrous 
Regiment, by Christopher Hollis, who also pub- 
lished Dr Johnson. Books about othei English 
political figures were. The Letters and Friend- 
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Hhtp of 8%r Cecil Spnng-Rtoe, edited by Stephen 
Gwynn ; Memonea of an Old Parluimentanant by 
T P O’CJonnor, After Thirty Yeara, by Viscount 
(iladstnne, about his father; Field Marshal Earl 
JJatg, by John Charteris; Richard Burden Hal- 
dane, an Autobiography, Ijoid Ijanadoume, \yy 
TiOid Newton, The Letters of Disraeli to La^ 
Chesterfield and Lady Bradford, edited by the 
Marquis of Zetland, For the Defence the lAfe 
of Sir Edward Marshall Hall, by Edward Mar- 
jonbanks, and Marlborough, by Donald Bari 
('linlsey Three Persons, by Sir Andrew Macphail, 
wuh uliout Colonel House, Field Marshal Wilson, 
and T E Lawienee 

The following English literary persons were 
written about Carlyle to Three Score and Ten, 
ISSH-JHGo, by David Alec Wilson, Samuel 
Rtchai dson, by Brian W Downes , Alice Meynell, 
by Viola Meynell, The Life of Lady Byron, by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, Coleridge, the Sublime 
Somnambulist, by John Charpentier, Swinburne, 
by Samuel C Chew, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by 
H L Megroz, The Life of Qeorge Meredith, by 
Bnbert Esmonde Sencourt; A Life of Charles M 
Doughty, by D L H(^rth, Mr, day, by Oscar 
Sherwiii , Barrie the Story of a Genius, hy 3 A 
Haminertoii, Hartley Coleridge, by Earl Leslie 
Griggs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning Letters to 
Hn Sister, ]8fiG-185U, edited by l^eonard Hux- 
ley, Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
edited by J R Tanner, Undertones of 
War, autobiogiaphy by Edmund Blunden, Good- 
bye to All That, autobiography by Robert Graves 

Other English biographies of interest were 
The Adventures of an Outlaw, by Ralph Rash- 
leigli, edited by Ijord Birkenhead, Twelve Bad 
Men, by Sidney Dark, Captain Scott, by Stephen 
Gwynn, Memories of J M Dent, by Hugh A 
Dent, The Farington Diary, >ol viii and last, 
edited by Janies Grieg 

About French people Georges Cl^raenceau’s 
autobiography, In the Evening of My Thought, 
tianslateil by George N Thompson, and John 
Heard, Jr , vol in of Memoirs of Raymond 
Poincat^, tianslated by Sir George Arthui , King 
Spider, Louis XI, by D B Wyndham Lewis, 
Marshal Foch, by George Grey Aston, The In- 
timate Journal of Qeorge Sand, edited and trans- 
lated by Mane Jenney Howe, John Garber 
Palaclie’s If arte Antoinette, the Player Queen, 
Frangoxs Rabelais, bv Samuel Putnam, Francis 
Rabelais, by Albert Jay Nock and C R. Wilson; 
La Fayette, by Brand Whitlock , Richelieu, by Hi- 
laire Belloc, The Incredible Marquis (Dumas, 
pere), by lleibert Gorman 

Other hin?rnrh'r5 include that lemarkable col- 
lection ' ii Uolitho’s Twelve Against the 
Cuds, Joseph Redlioh's Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, \Voinei Ifcgemanii’s Frederick the 
Great, Herbert Kulen berg’s The Hohevzollems, 
hetters of the Tsar to the Tsaritza, translated 
by A L Hynes; Dwry of Tolstoy's Wife, 1860- 
1801, translated by Alexander Werth, Tolstoy 
the Inconstant Genius, by Alexander I NazarofF, 
Ibsen, the Master Builder, A E Zucker, Re- 
bel, by Ragnar Sohlman and Henrik Schmuk, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, by Dyneley Hussey, 
William, Pnnee of Orange, by Marjorie Bowen, 
Karl Maras, by Otto Ruble; The Life of Almbiades, 
by E F Benson; The Son of Apollo, Plato, by 
Frederick J. E Woodbridge; Casanova, by S. Guy 
Endore 

The Fine Arts Important works on painting 
included Mary Hamilton Swindler’s Ancient 


Pamtingi K H Wilenski’s An Introduction to 
Dutch Art\ Ernest H. Short’s The Painter tn 
History , Ruth de Rochemont’s Evolution of Art , 
Anita Brenner’s Idols Behind Altars, about Mex- 
ican art. The Frescoes of Diego Rivera; Mary 
(‘ecil Allen’s Painters of the Modem Mwd; Aldo 
de Rinaldis’ Painting of the Seicento, John Roth- 
enstein’s A Pot of Pamt, Osvald Siren’s Chi- 
nese Paintings m Amenoan Collections, Tancred 
Borenius and E W Tristram’s English Medieval 
Pawling, Sir Dominic Ellis Coliiaghi's A Dic- 
tionary of Florentine Painters 

Among general works were Art in America, 
by Suzanne La Follettc, Art Nonsense and Other 
Essays, by Eric (Jill, The Gothick North and 
These Sad Ruins, by Sacheveiell Sitwell, The 
Principles of Christian Art, by f*eicy Gardner 
About sculpture A M Rindge’s Sculpture , 
Stanley Casson’s Some Modem Stulpiors; Joseph 
Hudnut’s JIf odrm Sculpture, Ludwig Bachhofer’s 
Early Indian Sculpture, A W Lawrence’s Class- 
ical Sculpture. About architectuic Le Coibu- 
Hier’s The City of Tomorrow, W A Starrett’s 
Skyscrapers and the Men Who Build Them, Ar- 
thur Stratton’s The Styles of English Architec- 
ture, D S Hobertson's Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture Besides, Magic Spades, the Romance of 
Arohwology, by R V. D Magoflin and Emily C 
Davis, and German Illumination, by Adolph 
Goldschmidt 

Retjoion The Bistonf of ChnsUaniiy in the 
lAght of Modem Knowledge, a collective work, 
was perhaps the most noticed book in this field 
during 1921) Edward Scribner Ames’s Religion 
was a new statement of its nature and puipose 
J Middleton Murry’s God grew out of highlv 
charged personal experience Other religious 
books were Charles Francis Potter’s The Story 
of Religion, Charles Gore’s Jesus of Nazareth, 
Walt«'r E Bundy’s Our Recovery of Jesus, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr's Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Tamed Cynic; Beiiiaid Iddings Bell’s Beyond 
Agnosticuim, Hartley Buir Alexander's Tiulh 
and the Faith, James Sheenii’s The Universal 
Prayer, C H Dodd’s The Authority of the Bible, 
Einile Baumann’s Saint Paul, Etiiest R Tiatt- 
ner’s Unravelling the Book of Books, Peter Ains- 
lee’s The Scandal of Chmstianity, scctaiianism , 
Harry Elmer Barnes's The Twilight of Christian- 
ity, E Boyd Bnirott’s While Peter Sleeps, Con- 
rad Henry Moehlman’s The Catholic- Protest ant 
Mind; Hoiatio W Dresser's Outlines of the Psy- 
chology of Religion, Kail Adam’s The Spirit of 
Catholicism, and Jacques Mantain’a Three Re- 
formers 

SociOLOOT. Much distinguished work was done 
in this field Walter Lippmaiin’s A Preface to 
Morals discussed man’s ethical dilemmas today, 
searchingly and wisely. Robert S. and Helen M 
Lynd made scientific obseivations of American 
life in Middletown, a Study ta Contemporaiy 
American Culture Stuart Chase's Men and 
Machines showed the effects of machinery on so- 
ciety There was much discussion of mairiage 
Bertrand HusseU’s Marriage and Moials, G V 
Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowaii’s What is 
Wrong with Marriage f, a statistical study, Rob- 
ert C Binkley and Florence Williams Binkley 
What IS Right with Marriage f; Edward Wester- 
marck's Marriage, Iia S Wile and Mary Day 
Winn’s Marriage tn the Modem Manner, Ursula 
Parrott’s Ex-Wtfe, and its anonymous burlesque, 
Ex-Husband, “Juanita Tanner’s” The Intelligent 
Man’s Guide to Marriage and Celibacy. About 
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womon and nex Virginia Woolf’s A Room of 
One’s Ovm, K. A Weith-Knudson’s Understand- 
ing Women, Sherwood Eddy’s Sex and Youth. 

Other important sociological works were 
America Set Free, by Hermann Keyserhng; The 
Rediscovery of America, by Waldo Frank, Man 
and His World, by sixty authors, edited by Baker 
Brownell, This Ugly Civilization, by Ralph Bor- 
sodi, Ottr Changing Civilization, *bv John H 
Randall, Jr ; Men and Morals, by Woodbridge 
Riley; The American Experiment, by Bernard 
Fay and Aveiy Gladin, Are We Cwilizedt, by 
Robert H Lowie, And Then Came Ford, by 
(iliarles Merz, Chicago, by Charles Edward Mer- 
iiain, Chicago the History of Its Reputation, 
by Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd T^wis, What 
the Negro Thinks, by Robert R Mot on, Rope 
and Fagqott, by Walter White, The Saleslady, 
by Frances R Donovan, The Mighty Medicine, 
by Fianklin H Giddmgs; The Challenge of the 
Aged, by Abraham Epstein, Old Age, by Alfied 
iSeott Warthin 

EntrrATiON A N Whitehead’s Tike Aims 
eation and Other Unsays was n inoinimental woik 
in this field Norman Foeister’s 7'he Ameriran 
Scholar attacked university faults Hughes 
Mea ins’s Creative Power dealt with secondary 
education These should be mentioned Margaret 
Naiimliiirg's The Child and the World, E L 
Thorndike and A T CtoiefC Elementary Pi tnaples 
of Education, Oeoi go S Counts’ Setondary Edu- 
cation and Industrialism , Walter If Howlett’s 
Religion the Dynamic of Edut-aiwn, Samuel 
Noithrup Harper’s Ciino Training in Soriii Rus- 
sia , N Ogvnov’s The Diary of a Communist 
Undeiyiadualt , The Education of the Modem 
Cirl, by n group of authors. Have TTe Kept the 
Faith*, by 0 \ Piosser and C R Allen, The 
Students Speak Out, by college students 

PoMTK’W AND rNTFRNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(ieiieitil A\oiks in this held included James T 
Shotwell’s ir<ir as an Instrument of National 
Policy , Cliaileh E Martin’s The Politics of Peace, 
Allied Ziiniiieiirs 77tr Prospeits of Democracy 
and Other Essays, C Del isle Bui ns’s Drmorj an/, 
A 1) biiidsay’s The Essentials of Democracy , Sir 
(leoige Newman’s Citizenship and the Sutvival of 
Cirilizalion , Itogei (''hance’s Until Philosophers 
ate Kings, C I) H Cole’s Politus and Ltiera- 
turt 'heating of particular political units the 
Riitisli Einpiie Aithur Berriedale Keith’s The 
Soiurngnty of the British Dominions, L Haden 
(iiiest'h The New British Empire, Chester Mar- 
tin's Empiri and Commonwealth , Hugh L Kecn- 
leyside’s Canada and the United States of Cer- 
inan\ Max Sering’s Cermany under the Dawes 
Plan, Robeit Cro/iei Long's The Mythology of 
Reparations , Elmer Liiehr’s The New Herman 
Republu , of Italy Making the Fascist State, bv 
H W. Schneidei , Pope ot Mussolini, by John 
Henilev, ot India After **Mother India,** by 
Hairy Field, An Indian Commentary, by G T 
Cara I it, of othei countries; No Yong Park’s 
Making a hew China, Mam ice Hiiidus’s Human- 
ity Uprooted, aliout Russia Kathleen Simon’s 
Slareiy, mainly about Africa The Dissenting 
Opinions of Mi Justice Holmes, edited by Alfred 
Lief, The iVes/ern Way, bv Frederic .Icssiip Stim- 
sou, Typhotus, or the Future of Socialism, by 
Ai tliui Sliadwell, Fionftets of Hope, by Horace 
Kalleii, and Politics and Criminal Prosecution, 
by Raymond ^V Mole^ 

Economics. Plconomists’ attention was turning 
to consumption and its effects, as was shown by 


Paul H Nystrom’s Economic Principles of Con- 
sumption ; George Harrison Phelps’s Our Biggest 
Customer, Christine Frederick’s Selling Mrs 
Consumer, B A Javits and C W Woods’ Make 
Everybody Rich. Woiks on economic philosophy 
includwl J A Holwon’s Wealth and Life, S 
Howard Pattei son’s Social Aspects of Industry, 
George Soule’s The Useful Art of Economics 
Books of economic history R IT. Mottram’s A 
History of Finaiuial Speculation; Ben]amin H 
Williams's The Economic Foreign Policy of the 
Unitid States, Noble Foster Hoggson's Epochs in 
Amencan Hanking Other important woiks Ed- 
win K A Seligman’s The Economics of Faitn Re- 
lief, tliilins Klein's Frontiers of Trade, Hugh B 
Killoiigh and Lmv W Jvilloiigli’s Raw MaUnals 
of Induslnalism , Ben M and Sylvia Kopald 
Selekmaii’s British Industry Today, Isaac Lip- 
pincott’s Economic Resources and Industries of 
the World, R G Hawtrey’s Trade and Credit, 
The Soviet Union Looks Ahead the Five Teai 
Plan for Economic Constinction , and Ameiiea 
Challenged, by l^owis F Carr 

History A fine achievement in this field was 
Claude (1 Boweis's The Tragic Era, about the Re- 
construction Peiiod HI Amencan historv TIeiheit 
I Priestley’s The Coming of the White Man 
(I4fl2~IS4tf) dealt fieshh with the settlement of 
America Other Isioks of American liiatory were 
Myths After Lincoln, by Lloyd Ijewis; 7'he Milli- 
gan Case, edited bv Samuel Kraus, Evangelized 
America, by Grovei C Tjoud , The Road to Oregon, 
by W J Ghent, The Rise and Fall of New France, 
by George M Wrong, and the completed ten vol- 
umes of The American Secietanes of State and 
Their Diplomacy, edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis 
Concerning the World War were Winston S. 
(JhuichiH’b The Aftermath , Russian State Papers 
191,1-19 IS, translated by A L llvnes, Emil Lud- 
wig’s July, *14, C Ilaitley (liattun’s Why W'e 
Fought. 

Books of English history included R H Gret- 
ton's A Modem History of the English People, 
J910-192i , Elie Jlalevy's A History of the Eng- 
lish People, vol 1 , oddlj entitled “Epilogue** , G 
B Harrison’s f.i-un.ii iiig An Elizabethan Jour- 
nal, 1,591-1594, L B Namier’s The Structure of 
Polities at the Aicession of George III , vol. 1 of 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire, ed- 
ited by J. Holland Rose, A 1* Newton, and E. A 
Benians 

Ancient liistory was lepresented by The Su- 
merians, by C. Leonard Wooley , Early History of 
Assyria to 1000 B C ,hy Sidney Smith, The Way 
of the Greeks, by F. R Earp; The Ascent of Hu- 
manity, by Gerald Heard Other important his- 
tones were The Byzantine Achievement, by 
Robert Byron, Witchcraft in Old and New Eng- 
land, by Gorge Lyman Kittred^, vol. 111 of 
Luther and the Reformation, bv James MacKin- 
non; vols. IV and v of The Cambridge Historjf 
of India, edited by H H Dodwell, and vol v 
of The Universal History of the World, edited by 
J. A Hammerton It was not a remarkable year 
in history. 

Science Nor were the writers of popular 
science as active as usual The outstanding woiks 
were 111 astionomv, especially Sir James Jeans’s 
The Universe Around Vs, which describes clearly 
and vividly the tremendous spaces and times of 
his science. A geiieial work of value was J. B. S 
Haldane’s The Sciences and Philosophy In bi- 
ology appeared William H Park and Anna E Wil- 
liams’s IFAo’a Who among the Microbes, Auguste 
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Forel’s The Social World of the Ant8\ Enk Nor- 
denskiSId’B The Hiatorp of Biology, translated by 
Leonard Biirkwell Eyre, F Ward Jones’s Man’n 
Place Among the Mammals, Paul Kipper’s Ani- 
mals Looking at You, a remarkable collection of 
pictures , Samuel Christian Schmucker’s Meredily 
and Parenthood There were also A S Edding- 
ton’s tdiort lectin e, Science and the Unseen 
World\ James Kendall’s At Home Among the 
Atoms, Willem J. Luyten’s The Pageant of the 
Stars, and Eugene van Cleef’s The Story of the 
Weather 

Travel and the Outdoors Some ileliGh^fiil 
hooks weie to be met with in this lii ( i'li 
mander Edwuid Kllsbeig tells tlie thrilling story 
of snbmniinc-iaiHiiig in On the Bottom A J Vil- 
Iiers’s Falmouth for Orders tells of one of the last 
voyages of a sailing vessel Laurence J. Keating, 
in The Great Mary Celeste Hoaas, clears a mystery 
ot the sea The Last Stand of the Pack, by Arthur 
11. Carhart and Stanley P. Young, tells of the ex- 
termination of North American wolves The more 
usual, yet always interesting, sort of travel book 
was represented by : Grace Flandrau’s Then I Saw 
the Congo, E Alexander Powell’s The Last Home 
of Mystery, Nepal; Douglas Goldring’s People and 
Plants, Sir Hugh Cli/loid’s Bushwhaekinq and 
Other Astatic Tales and Memories, Sir Haldwiii 
Spencer’s Wanderings in Wild Australia, W’ebb 
Waldi oil’s Blue Glamor, Aiidr^ Gide’s Travels tn 
the Congo, translated by Dorothy Bussy, Emil 
Ludwig’s On Mediterranean Shores, tianslated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul, Altai-Himalava, by Nicho- 
las Hoench; Deep Song, by Irving Blown; Days 
in the Sun, by Martin Nexd; A Baghdad Chron- 
icle, by R. Levy; The Holy Cities of Arabia, by 
Eldon Rutter; Mountains, Gold, and Cannibals, 
by Dons R, Booth; Hew Worlds to Conquer, by 
the popular and too-successful Richard Hallibur- 
ton , The Red Star of Samarkand, by Anna Louise 
Strong, Red Tiger, by Phillips Russell, Four 
Faces of Siva, by Robert J. Casey ; Pans in Profile, 
by George Slocombe, Deep-Sea Bubbles, by Henry 
H. Bootes, The Pedro Oonno, by Capt Harry 
Dean and Sterling North ; The Book of Puka Puka, 
by Robert Dean Frisbie, East for Pleasure, by 
Walter B Harris, Isles of the ^gean, by V C 
Scott O’Connor; To the Mountains, by Anthony 
Beitram, Impressions of Soviet Russia, by John 
Dewey , The South Polar Trail, by Ernest E Mills 
Joyce; the informing and scientific Ends of the 
Earth, by Roy Chapman Andrews , The Outermost 
House, Henry Beston, about life on a Cape Cod 
beach. Four Months* Camping in the Himalayas, 
by W. G. N Van der Sleen, translated by M W’ 
Hoper; Eve in Egypt, bv Jane Starr. 

Among volumes relating directly to sport, the 
following might be mentioned Athletics, by D G. 
A. Lowe and A E Porritt; Modem Athletics, by 
G M. Bulter, The Way of a Man with a Horse, by 
Geoffrey Brooke, and The Hunting of the Buffalo, 
by E Doimlas Bianch 

LITHXjANIA. One of the Baltic republics 
formed out ot the territory of the former Rus- 
sian Empire at the close of the World War 
Capital, Koviio, although Vilna, which was trans- 
terred to Poland by the Council of Ambassadors 
in 1023, was still claimed by Lithuanians in 1929 
us their capital city. 

Area and Population. The eastern boundary 
of the country was defined in a treaty with 
Russia, July 12, 1920, on the north, the Lithu- 
anian-Latvian frontier almost coincides with the 
former boundary between the provinces of Cour- 


land and Koviio, on the south, the boundary was 
still undetermined in 1929 In that yeai . the area 
was 21,490 square miles and the estimated popu- 
lation 2,316,615 The Memcl district, with a 
population of 170,000, was transferred to Lithu- 
ania by the Council of Ambassadors on Feb. 16, 
1923, just a month befoie Viliia was awarded to 
Poland Other impoitant cities, with the esti- 
mated populations on Jan 1, 1929, were Kovno, 
96,536, Memel, 36,633, Shavli, 22,560; and 
Poneviej, 20,142 During the period 1924-28, the 
average annual number of biiths and deaths weie 
64,664 and 36,329, respectively 

Education In 1928 there were 2401 primary 
schools with 3466 teachers and 124,578 pupils, 
and 159 secondary schools with 2.1,112 pupils 
Nine teachers’ training colleges had 1319 stu- 
dents in 1928 and the University of Kovno had 
258 professors and instiucturs and theie weie 
3580 students 

Production Agiicultural erojis and timber 
constitute the main piodiicts of the country, 
which IS preponderantly rui al in its development 
In 1927 there were 0,.'>15,U00 acies of areable land 
or about 47 pel cent of tlie total, while .*1,477,000 
acres were devoted to ]>erinanent meadow and 
pasture, 310,000 acies to orchaids, shrubs, and 
bushes, and 2,188,000 acres to forests Tlie liarvesf 
in 1928 was about the same in quantity, tbougli 
of pooler quality, than in the preceding yeai The 
aiea and production of the chief ciops in 1028 
were as follows Wheat, 39.5,000 acres, 6,327,000 
bushels, lye, 1,161,000 acies, 12,718,000 bushels, 
barley, 418,000 acres, 6,910 000 bushels, outs, 

719.000 acres, 13,377,000 bushels, potatoes, 301,- 
000 acres, 35,262,000 bushels, flax, 237,000 acies, 

77.162.000 pounds, clover and piaiiie hay, 

2.292.000 metric tons Cattle and dairy farming is 
cairuxl on to a considerable extent In 1928 the 
livestwk in the country included 1,109,.'100 cattle, 
1,060,400 swine, 1,467,800 sheej), and 611,400 
horses 

The pioduction of cut lumbei in 1927 totaled 
52,184,500 cubic feet, in 1928 the match output 
was 64,000,000 Isixes Plywood, pulpwuod, and 
eliemical pulp weie exported in greatly increased 
quantities in 1928 Of the 7300 industiial enter- 
piises in the country in the same yeai onlv 75 
employed 50 or moie workmen Most industiies 
weie concerned with the handling of forest piod- 
ucts, others with the manufacture of shoes, 
leather products, textiles, tobacco, spirits, and 
fioui The peat output in 1928 amounted to 67,- 
000 metric tons. 

CoMMi'Rci!. Imports in 1928 were xahied at 
$29,109,000 and exports at .$25,688,000, as com- 
pared with imports of $26,569,000 and expoits 
ot $24,593,000 in the previous year The excess 
of imports in 1928 was almost double that ot 
1927 The principal import commodities were cot- 
ton cloth, sugar, metal waies, coal and coal prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, herrings, iron, inachineiy, and 
automobiles. Leading exports were flax fibre, 
butter, wood pulp, swine, eggs, flax tow, boards, 
veneer, pulp wood, cattle hides, and meats. Jnve 
animals represented 13 6 per cent of tlie total 
value of exports, foodstuffs, 21 9 pei cent; raw 
materials, bl 8 per cent, and manufactures, 2 7 
per cent, while of the imports live animals con- 
stituted only 0 03 per cent, foodstuffs, 17.4 per 
cent; raw materials, 26.9 per cent, and manu- 
factures, 55.6 per cent Germany supplied 50 4 
per cent of the imports and took 57.7 per cent of 
the exports; the United Kingdom supplied 6.6 
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per cent of the imports and purchased 20 3 ^r 
cent of the exports The United States furnished 
7 per cent of the inipoits, valued at $2,048,000. 

Tn 1020 exports rose to $32,980,000 and im- 
IKtiis tx) $30,040,000, leaving a favoiablc balance 
of $2,340,000, the inaiked increase in exports be- 
ing due piiniaiily to large sales of eattle and 
dairy produets, chiefly to Uermany 

Finance Actual revenues in 1928 amounted to 
319,821,000 his ($31,982,000) and actual expend- 
itures to 280,481,000 hts ($28,048,000), the lit 
having a par value of .$0 10 The 1928 figures 
lepiesented a considerable iiieiease over those for 
1927 when revenues amounted to 209,360,000 Ills 
and expenditures to 230,903,000 lits The budget 
foi 1929 estimated leeeipts at 300,803,000 lits and 
expenditures at 259,900,000 lits On Jan 1, 1929, 
the external debt amounted to 86,090,000 lits 
($8,670,000), of which $0,202,000 was due to the 
Government of the United States and £120,000 to 
the British government The internal debt was 
negligible 

OOMMIJNICATIONS The railroads, all of which 
aie state oi^iied, totaled 974 miles in 1928 and 
during the same year cairicd 5,204,000 passengers 
and 1,600.000 nietrie tons of freight, the gross 
leeeipts amounting to $3,934,000 The telephone 
and telegia])}! avsteiiis, also government owned, 
had 28,075 and 3720 miles of w'lre, respectively, 
in 1927 Theie were also 2.1,401 miles of highwavs 
and 580 miles of waterways navigable foi steam- 
boats 

(TO\EnNMi<NT Ac<‘ording to the constitution of 
Ma.v, 2(), 1928, executive ]K)wer is in the Presi- 
dent of the llepuhlic, elected for seven years, who 
.acts Ihiough a resjionsihle niiiiistrv, and legis- 
lative power IS in a diet elected lor five years by 
universal, equal, diiect, and secret sulTrage Pres- 
ident in 1929, Aiitanas Smetona, l*rime Minister, 
Aiigustin.i', Valdemaias 

KihTOBY The year 1929 was marked by the 
continuance of the dispute with Poland over 
Vilna (see 1927 Yeak Book) and ol the dih- 
tiirbed internal conditions clironic hinee the es- 
tablishment of the Kcpublic It brought to an 
end the pcisonal dictatorship of Agustinas 
Valdemaras, who lesigned with his entire cabi- 
net on Septembei 19, after ruling the country as 
Pi line Minister since the coup d'clat of Dec 17, 
1920 

Early in the year the Premier foiled a jilot to 
overthrow him hatched by General Plechavicms, 
head of the geneial staff of the army and leader 
of the coup which placed Valdemaras in powei 
in 1920 The general appealed to have the sup- 
port of the bulk of the army in his demand that 
the l*reinier settle the dispute with Poland, can- 
«-el a newly signed trade agieenient with Ger- 
many, and return to constitutional methods of 
government With the support of a Facist organ- 
ization called the “Iron ^\olve8,” the Premier 
caused the airest of (icneial Plechavicmm and 
eighteen associates, jiroclaimed martial law in 
Kovno, and preventi'd a threatened outbreak by 
the army General uiiiest manifested itself, how- 
evei, 111 lepeatcd riots and on May 0 an attempt 
was made to assassinate Premier Valdemaras. 
The government responded with wholesale ar- 
rests and with the execution of a number of 
students alleged to have been implicated in the 
attempted assassination Martial law contmued 
in force and on May 0 the Premier announced 
his intention of dissolving the Social Democratic 
party in Lithuania. It was reported that 14 So- 
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cial Democrats were condemned to be executed 
in July Opposition to the dictatorship in uni- 
versity circles caused the Minister of Education 
to inform the authorities at Kovno University 
on August 5 that all professors at the institu- 
tions would be replaced by new appointees on 
September 1 

The fall of the dictatorship was attributed 
to disagi cements within the Valdemaras caln- 
net Another explanation advanced was that the 
Premier, having assumed control of the treasury 
during the summer as a result of the illness (if 
Finance Minister Tubelts, was willing to retire 
There weie leports of a deficit of some $200,000 
in the treasury. President Smetona called J 
Tubelis, the forniei Minister of Finance, to head 
the new cabinet It included the following other 
members of the extreme conservative nation- 
alists* J Musteikis, Interior, A Zilinskas, 
Justice, K SakeniB, Education, J. Aleksa, Agn- 
eultuie, VVaiiukois, War, and Wileischis, Com- 
munications All excejit the latter two held the 
same posts in the Valdemaras cabinet The new 
Premier on September 20 announced that his 
policy included a gradual return to normal con- 
stitutionalisiii and gradual modification of the 
militaiy eenBorshi]> 

Opposition by the militaiv clique to Minister 
of Interior Musteikis forced his resignation on 
November 23. He was succeeded hy Senator 
Kavetskis On October 20, Dr D Zaunius, a 
former associate of Valdemaras, was named 
Minister for Foreign Affairs The country’s policy 
toward Poland and the other Baltic states re- 
luaineil unchanged and it became increasingly 
evident that the new ri^'gime intimded to follow 
much the same couise as its pre<leeessor On 
Decembei 4, the Kaunas District Court reversefl 
the decision of the distiict commander dissolv- 
ing the Social Democratic paity 

The continued friction between Lithuania and 
Poland was illustrated by additional measures 
taken by Lithuanian Lommandeis on July 0 to 
close the Polish frontier A note addressed by 
Lithuania to the League of Nations, charging 
Poland with fomenting tiouble in Lithuania and 
with responsibility for the attempted assassina- 
tion of Premier Valdemaras in May, was made 
public July 19. Poland categorically denied the 
cliarges There were frequent clashes between 
Lithuanians and Poles in connection witli timber 
transports on the Meinel Bivei. Sec Poianu 

LITTLE AMEBICA. See Polar Beseabch 

LIVES TBEATMENT. See Anemia, Per- 
Niciors 

LIVESTOCK. Conditions of the livestock in- 
dustry of 1929 weie not quite so favorable as in 
1928, though both pioduction and profits to pro- 
ducers were on the whole satisfactory. The total 
numliers of meat animals slaughtered on farms, 
as well as b,v packei s, were estimated at well over 
100,000,000* head Prices to produceis were well 
maintained, high average prices being paid for 
superior giades Packers, however, reported 
smaller profits The most satisfactory prices were 
received during the first 0 months of the year, 
after which there was a sharp break in beef and 
pork prices while lamb showed a gradual decline 
Irom a high average of about $17 per 100 pounds 
in April to about $12 at the close of tlie yeai 
Fluctuations m the lamb market were somewhat 
erratic, but the general average price for the ycai 
was $14,30, as compared with $14 00 per 100 
pounds for 1928. Some of the largest profits on 
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record were made from lamb-feeding operations m 
case of early spring marketing When the 192U 
crop of larnte came to market, price levels could 
not be maintained From April to August, market 
supplies were 9 per cent heavier than in 1028 and 
33 per cent greater than in 1924 
The meat animals slaughtered under Federal 
inspection in 1929 averaged slightly heavier than 
the animals slaughtered in 1928, but the total 
numbers and total dressed weights of cattle, 
calves, and hogs were somewhat less in 1929, as 
shown in the following table There were, how- 
ever, slightly more sheep slaughtered in the cur- 
rent >ear and the total dressed weight of lamb 
was about 4 per cent heaviei 


in the iieai futuie According to the June and 
Decembet Pig Surveys of the Bureau of Agiicul- 
tural Economics of the United States Depait- 
ineiit of Agricultiiie, the total pig ciop of 1929 
was about "t 4 pei cent Hinallct than the crop of 
1928 

Nolwitb-I.piilnig reduced bog hlaiigliter dui- 
ing 1929, stocks of ]>ork in stoiage was gi eater 
duiing 7 months than in 1928 and the amounts 
of laid in storage were gieatei during 10 months 
than 111 the coi restK>nding months ot 1928 The 
jug Kiii\ey of Decenibei, as lejioited by fanners 
siiowed an increase of (I jiei cent iii the number 
ol soas that weie to be hied fur fallowing in 
the sjiiiiig ot 1930 in the United States us u 


MEAT SLAUGHTERED AND STORED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION IN TUB UNITED STATES IN 
1929, WITH COMPARISONS 


Number slaughtered 

1929 

Cattle 

Otilvre Hoffi 

Sheep and 
lamhe 

1928 

8,524,067 

4,488,990 48,441,004 

14,023,362 

3 >eur average " 

8,407,308 

4,079,922 49,795 408 

15.488,171 

Total dresiied -weight of slaughtered animals 
1929— lbs 

9,589.186 

4,902,806 44,688..i59 

14,110,696 

1928— lbs 

4,271,949,000 

4.52,613,000 8,4.10,318,000 

545,49 1 000 

.'i year average ■ — lbs 

III storage on December 'll 

4,265,056,000 

461,052,000 8,579,288,000 

522,549,000 

4,758,510,000 

495 0 19.000 7,860,861 000 

508,194,000 

1929— lbs 

105, 119,000 ^ 

706,656 000 <■ 

5,518,000 

1928— lbs 

98,915,000 4 

7.55 256.000 *■ 

5 6J 1,000 

3 year average *■- -lbs 

92,245,000 f 

618,762,000 « 

i 862,000 


* Averaac for the aame period of 1926, 1927, and 1928 
78.4*18,000 lbs ficHh, and 20,901,000 Ibx cured beef 

' 147,276 000 lbs freah, 477,877,000 Ibb riiied pork, and HI, '01,000 lbs laid 
**77,051,000 IliH frubh, and 21,862 000 lbs cured beef 

* 111, 811, 000 Ib^ fresh, 518,228,000 lbs cured )iork and 85 217,000 lbs bud 
f 68,124 000 lbs fresh, and 24,121,000 lbs cured beef 

* 118,J72,000 lbs fresh, 437,036,000 lbs cured pork, and b 1,355,000 Ibt. lard 


Cattlemen generally jirospered during the year, 
but those who pui chased feedeis at high prices in 
the fall of 1928 and marketed them during the 
slump in the early spring of 1929 sutrered lusst's 
On the whole, cattle liuve niaintamed i datively 
good prices since the fall of 1927, when the de- 
( I ease in the beef-cattle population resulted in a 
defieiency of domestic supplies The pi et ailing 
high prices of cattle attracted laigur imports ot 
canned beef fiom Argentina and fresh beef from 
New Zealand During 1928 the shortage ot beef 
was particularly pronounced in the shortage of 
the better grades, but the increased a\eiage 
dressed weights of the careasses in 1929 was an 
indication of the attempts to pay more attention 
to finish and quality m beef production The 
prices received for finished beef were not an indi- 
cation of tlie piofits from the business, as feeder 
cattle weie purchased at higliei puces and feed 
prices were high The kinds of cattle slaughtered 
in 1929 indicated suiue tendency toward increased 
cattle production The nunibei ot cuBch slaugh- 
tered was less than iii 1928 ii’r-’i ’ 'b. calf 
crop was probably as large in I''-'' I was 
also a decrease in the slaughtering of heifeis and 
cows 

Pork production in the United States is on a 
tiemendous scale, more than 8,000,000,000 jiouuds 
being slaugbteied annually under Fedeial inspei- 
tioii in addition to the large numbers of hogs 
slaugbteied on farms. Nearly one-seventh of the 
jioik slaughteied under Fedeial inspection in- 
cluding lard is exported Foreign demand was 
strong because of a decreased piuduction in sev- 
eial of the noitlicrn Eurujieaii countries. With a 
tendency toward iiici cased hog production in 
these coiintncs, it was c\pccU‘d that American 
pork products would meet stronger competition 


whole and ."> jici cent foi flic coin belt Tins was 
Intel |ii cted to indK.itc practicalh no change in 
the production 

The c\|»()rts of poik piodiicts and laid weic 
fiillv 10 per cent bcaviei Ilian in 1928 Some in- 
dication of shifts 111 the j)ork jiiodiiHs c\}>orted 
was eudent Jii leceiit }caiK tlicic lias been con- 
siderable intcipst 111 the product ion ot the tijie ot 
Wilthbiio Ride that is m demand by tlic Eiighsb 
market, wliicli continues to be by far the largest 
imjiorter of Ameiican jioik pioducts 
vcai 192‘), theie weie o,0.')!l,434 jwiin '• 

sliiie hides e\|M)ited, as eotnpaied with 931 - 
112 jionuds III the coi lesponding jienod of 1928 
(’onijiaied wnth the total exjioits of poik jiiudiicth, 
the exjioits of W’lltslnre sides are relatively in 
signiheanf, hiiue 1.18.423,370 jioiinds of bacon, 
12.),790 82(> |>oiindh of bain, and 44,787,1 10 pounds 
ot |)iekled pork, in addition to a oonsiderable 
amount of fresh junk, were exjioited during 1929 
The tiend tow'aid iiii'i eased jirnduction of Wilt- 
sliiie sides is sigiiiheunt Pnekei t> are gnnig e\ei \ 
eiKsuiingeinent to tJie bnsslnig and dcwelo|tnieiit 
of the longei and leanei tvjie of hog which will 
inec>t this demand A decreasing' deniuud lor laid 
by (Jerinanv and the United Kingdom, althongli 
11101 e laid was inijmitcd by these coiintiies in 
1929 than in 1928, tends to make the extreme 
lard bog less desiiable and gives cause foi pay- 
iiieiit ol a pieiniiini foi the meutiei tyjic ot liog 

Ckinditioiis m the poultiv industry were rela- 
tnely favorable in 1929 and good prices were re- 
ceived for both poultry and eggs, though sujipheB 
ot poultry weie ratliei laige and puces low dur- 
ing the last third of the year Stocks of eggs were 
low and on Dec 1, 1929, tliuie were only 2,()3(),000 
fuses III slot age, as coiii|)ared with 3, .'>42, 000 cases 
in stoiage on the same date in 1928 and 3,320,000 
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for the previous 6-year average The turkey erop 
was al)Out 0 per cent larger in 1929 than in 1928, 
resulting in some reduction in prices for the holi- 
day season The year was favorable for turkey 
piodiiction and there was a tendency to expand 
the indiistiv in tlie Western States, where pio- 
duetion IS on a large scale The importation of 
frozen and dried eggs showed deei eases as com- 
pared with 1928. There were, however, small in- 
ei eases in the imjxirtation of both yolks and albu- 
men 

The United States imports considerable 
ainounts of fri'sh, cured, and canned meats annu- 
ally Owing to the domestic accumulation, the 
importation of all fresh meals except lamb and 
mutton was less in 1929 than in 1028 During the 
latter year, the fresh lieef imports amounted 
to 60,000 000 pounds, but less than 38,000,000 
pounds were imported in 1929 Veal importa- 
tions in 1929 weie about 60 per cent of those m 
1928 and poik imports weie little more than half 
those in 1928 Imports of lamb and mutton in- 
ei eased from 3,200,000 pounds in 1928 to 4,800,- 
000 pounds in 1929 lm]ioitations of canned meats 
showi'd a eoiisideiable ineiease on account ot the 
lelatnelv high piues which prevailed in domestic 
maikets In 1928 but 66,1.65,841 pounds ot thcbc 
pioducts were inijmrted, as compared with 89,- 
9.31 947 iiounds in 1929 

The Uniteil States being an expoiter of pork 
pioducts largely to Great Britain and Germany, 
the poik situation in those countries is of much 
interest Great Britain imports the largest 
amount of American pork, but the products from 
the United States are in competition with Danish 
pork ])roducta The Danish spring pig erop was 
heavv and the bacon exports from Denmaik to 
Great Biiiain exceeded those of 1928 An increase 
in the numbers of breeding animals in Denmaik 
also points toward an inci eased pork production 
'J'lie imjiorts of Geimany weie ."lO per cent heavier 
dining the ve.ii than in 1928, as a result of a de- 
ci eased local poik pioduction 

Beef and lamb prices in the United States aie 
iniiuenced bv importations from South America 
.ind New Zealand Kstimates of the U S Depait- 
inent of \giuulture showed that there were in- 
( leaser in the cattle, sheep, and hog pioduction in 
Aigeiitina Beef jirodiictioii iii New Zealand foi 
the season ended Oct I, 1929, was less than half 
that for the previous year and exports to tlie 
United States were about two thirds those foi 
the previous year Although lamb and mutton 
]iiodu<'tion in New Zealand decreased about 3 
])ei lent, as compaied W’lth 1928, e\])oits to the 
United States weie nioie than double those of the 
jnevioijs veai 

It IS of interest that in the United Kingdom — 
the hugest importei of meats in the world — an 
elloit was made in October, 1929, to letain a 
laigei part of the beef trade in the London area 
bv grading and maiking domestic beef as “Home 
Killed A Hiniilnt iiioveinent w'as meeting with 
miuh favor in the Birmingham aiea and in Scot- 
tish eentres 

Trends in Rfskarcii. Newei investigations of 
livestoek pKnluction were being so planned that 
tin* lesiilts might Ik* anuly/ed in eeonoinie terms, 
as well as in teiiiis of the livestock product pro- 
diH'ed With this tciideney, more attention was 
given to the quality of the product Quality was 
of pi unary intci est in the studies of meat, egg, 
ami wool jnoduetion. A national cooperative proj- 
ect tor the study of factors influencing the 


quality and palatibility of meats was started in 
1926 by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with a number of the St.ite 
agiicultural expenraont stations The prelimi- 
nary studies were necessarilv sdinewlml siijiei- 
fieial, but attention was direeted tow'.ard the 
development of smind measurements for detei- 
mimng quality in meats, and progress was made 
in developing ehemieal and physieal tests of a 
fundamental character which W’cre basic for 
further advance in this field of inquiry Detailed 
technical studies also contributed to thi* knowl- 
edge of histological differences befweeii meats 
showing variations in tenderness and palata- 
bility Studies weie under way at the difleieiit 
institutions dealing with the inflnenee of age, 
breed, sex, and feeding on the quality of beef with 
a less number of comparable experiments with 
pork, lamb, and goat meat The soft pork investi- 
gations w’hich have been going on for a number of 
years were iniorpmated as a part of the quality- 
of-meat stmlies on .Tiily I, 1929 

The interest of pork producers in products 
desired by the English market has alicadv been 
mentioned and the Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Wiseonsui agriciiltuial experiment stations par- 
ticularly studied the relative merit of different 
types of lings foi the production of Wiltshiie 
sides The Iowa and Illinois experiment stations 
carried on tests ot the ability of different types 
of swine to make rapid and eeonomicnl gams 
Thcie 18 no test for estimating breeding qualities 
111 meat animals eomiiarable to the advanced 
registry systems which have lieeorne so well es- 
tablished as tests tor dam cattle Consequentlv, 
attempts were made at the Iowa and Minnesota 
expel iment stations to develop a method foi 
measuring the ability of four pigs from indi- 
vidual litWs to make rapid and ocunoniiral gams 
and piodiiee higli-giade can asses This was pat- 
terned after the Danish system of recording the 
performance ot individual litieis when fed under 
comparable conditions 

Nutrition investigations continued to consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the research in the 
field of livestock production Particular iiitciest 
was shown in studies of iniiieial supplements to 
common rations Here, ag.iiii, the results were 
fiequeiitly measured in tcims of the quality of 
the products, for example, the influeiue of 
mineral supplements, sunshine, and ultraviolet 
radiation on thickness of egg shells, growth of 
ehieks, qualities of calves and pigs produced hj 
breeding stock sub)ected to these conditions, 
giowtli of calves, ])igs, lambs, and poultry, and 
growth and quality of w'ool were among the sub- 
lects iiivestig.il* •! 

The I ■■iiM'i \\i>rld Poultry Uongress w.is to be 
held fiom Julv 22 to 30, 1930, at the Cijstal 
Palace, London, follow’^cd by tours of the British 
Jsleh 

CnANGPs IN Personnel 1’he more impoitant 
changes in personnel included tlie i csignations of 
Prof Geoigc S Templeton, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department at the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Exjierimont Station, Pi of M F. Gi lines, 
professor ot animal hiish,in(li\ at Pcnnsvham.i 
State College, and Prot 11 A Bitteiibendei , 
chief in poultry huslaiiidry at Jowa State Col- 
lege, all to engage in eoniiiiercial work Prof A 
D Buchanan succeeded Professor Templeton, and 
Professor Bittenbender was succeeded by Plot 
H O Henderson The death of Frank Kleuiheiuz, 
a shepherd, and assistant profcssoi ui tlie Uni- 
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versity of WiBConain for 38 years, occurred late 
in 1928. 

BiBUOGBAPnY. Among the more important re- 
cent livestock publications are the following; W. 
J. Kobbins, S Brody, A G. Hogan, C M. Jack- 
son, and C W Green, Growth (New Haven and 
Loudon, l‘)28), J B Orr, Minerals tn Pastures 
and their Ji elation to Animal Nutrition (London, 
1 1)20 ) , A 11 Sanders, A History of Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle (Chicago, 1028) ; H. B. Smith, The 
Shup and Wool Industry of Australia and New 
Zealand (Melbourne, Auckland, and Txmdoii, 
1929) ; II Girard and G. Jannin, Le Mouton de 
Rapport (Pans, 1928); R Morrison, The In- 
diridualtly of the Pig, Its Breeding, Feeding, 
and Management (New York, 1928) ; G W Lit- 
tle, Diet for Dogs (New York, 1929), M W 
Meek, The Standard of Perfection for Amenean 
Domestic Rabbits (Los Angeles, 1928); E Brown, 
Poultry Breeding and Production, i, ii (London, 
1929) , R. II ^\hlte, Poultry Science and Prac- 
tice (New York and London, 1929) , B M Pat- 
ten, The Early Embryology of the Chick (Phila- 
delphia, 1929) , L. E Cline, Turkey Production 
(New York and London, 1929) , and Chas R 
Moulton, Meat through the Microscope (Chicago, 
1929) 

See Vetebinaky Medicine 

LIVING, Cost of See Statisticr 

LLOYD DAM, India See Hams 

LOAN EXHIBITIONS. See Abt Exhibi- 
tions 

LOANS. See Banks and Banking 

LOCKOUTS. See Stbikes and Txickoitts 

LOEB, Sophie Ibene Simon An American 
newspaper writer and sociologist, died Jan 18, 
1929, in New York City Sophie Simon was born 
in Russia, July 4, 1876, and brought to the 
United States at the age of 6 She was educated 
in the high school of McKeesport, Pa , and in 1896 
was married to Anselm Loeb from whom later she 
was divoiced In 1910 she was appointed a mem- 
ber of the stall’ of the New York Evening World, 
wheie she wrote articles describing the problems 
of the poor of New York’s lower East Side As a 
member of the New York State Commission for 
Widows’ Pensions, she studied the relation of the 
child and the state in England, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Denmark, writing a 
report for the New York Legislature in 1914, 
and leading the campaign which resulted in New 
York State’s widows’-pension law She also led 
campaigns for penny lunehes in public schools, 
the 80-cent gas rate for Brooklyn, N Y , and a 
motion-picture law for New York State, making 
the buildings sanitary and fireproof. Among the 
many social reforms in which Mrs Loeb W, or 
joined in leading, were the regulation of public 
vehicles by a commission, and securing of an 
oidinance prohibiting the rental of hack stands 
in public streets, investigation of the New York 
Public Service Commission in 1916, resulting in 
the appointment of a new commission , mediation 
in the New York taxi-cab industry strike in 
1917, securing passage by the New York Legis- 
lature of a bill opening schools for community 
forums and civic centres, examination by a New 
York State commission of laws relating to child 
welfare and establishment of the first child- 
welfare building in the world (1921). Her chief 
interest was the welfare of children and much 
of her work was done as president of the Child 
Welfare Board of New York City. She was the 
author of Epigrams of Eve (1913) ; Everyman's 


Child, Century Fables of Everyday Folks; Epi- 
grams of What Eve Said. 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBEABY. See Philol- 
ogy, Clarsioal. 

LOSEYITE. See Mineralogy 

LOUBET, l(>b'b&', £milk A French states- 
man, seventh President of the French Republic, 
died Dec 30, 1929, m Montelimar, France He 
was born Dec 31, 1838, in Marsanne, Dr6me, the 
son of a peasant proprietor, and was educated in 
law at Pans Going to Montelimar to practice 
his profession, he l^came mayor of the city in 
1870, holding that ofiice until 1899. In 1870 he 
was elected to tlic Chamber of Deputies, wheie 
he belonged to the radical Republican group He 
was elected to the Senate in 1885, and in 1887 he 
entcied the cabinet of M. Tirand as Minister of 
Public W^orks During 1892 he was Piemier and 
Minister of the Interior, and was president of 
the Senate in 1896 and again in 1898. From 
1899 to 1900, he was President of the Republic 
Acting in accordance with the constitutional re- 
strictions placed upon the Ficnch President, M 
Loiibet took small share in the foreign and do- 
mestic jMilitics of the Republic during his Presi- 
dency He was, however, an adviser to his minis- 
ters and siippoited the developments of this 
period An anti-clcrical policy was begun which 
led to the Chuich Separation Law of 1905 At 
that tune, the decision in the case of the French 
soldier, Dreyfus, which had been the cause of so 
much internal strife in France, was revised, Lou- 
bet being in favor of the revision With the en- 
couragement of President Loubet, Foreign Min- 
ister DelcassS established cordial relations witli 
Russia, ltul,\, and Great Britain, with the latter 
coming to the Anglo-French Agreement of Api 
8, 1904 

LOUISIANA. PoPLiJtTlON According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 1,798,509 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 1,950,000. The 
capital IS Baton Rouge 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
ciopb, in 1928 and 1929. 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Taluo 

Cotton 

1929 

2,060,000 

810,000 • 

$67,230,000 


1928 

1,990,000 

691,000 • 

61,844,000 

Corn 

. 1929 

1,180,000 

21,476,000 

19,328,000 


1928 

1,242,000 

21,114,000 

19,847,000 

Rice 

1929 

472,000 

19,.852,000 

18,965,000 


1928 

487,000 

18,760,000 

16,875,000 

Potatoes 

. 1929 

81,000 

1,977,000 

2,867,000 


1928 

41,000 

2,870,000 

2,870,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1929 

80,000 

7,440,000 

6,324,000 

1928 

74,000 

6,660,000 

.■>,661,000 

Huy 

1929 

.807,000 

352,000 • 

4,689,000 

1928 

815,000 

449,000 » 
2,768,000 • 

6,354,000 

Sugar cane 

1929 

173,000 


1928 

115,000 

1,860,000 > 


•Bales 

•Tons 





Mineral Production Petroleum, which sup- 
plies the chief part of the value of the State’s 
mineral product was less actively produced in 
1928. The quantity production of that year was 

21.626.000 barrels; that of 1927, 22,818,000 The 
value ot the product was, for 1928, $25,500,000 
(estimated) ; for 1927, $29,740,000. An increase 
m the output of natural gas occurred in 1927, 
the quantity produced in that year being 186,- 

961.000 M cubic feet, as against 157,423,000 M 
in 1920. Gasoline from natural gas attained for 
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1928 the quantity of 56,500,000 gallons, and for 
1027, of 44,844,000; in value, $3,460,000 for 
1028 and for 1927, $2,442,000. The salt produc- 
tion was, 1027, 606,110 short tons; value, $2,167,- 
220; for 1928, 630,780 tons; value, $2,405,351. 
I’hc total value of the State’s yearly mineral 
product was, for 1927, $51,266,921; for 1926, 
$62,203,543. 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
Dee 31, 1928, as reported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $19,545,- 
818 (of which .$5,494,571 was aid to local educa- 
tion ) , for conducting public-service enterprises, 
$66,054, for interest on debt, $790,903, for 
permanent improvements, $8,510,745, total, $28,- 
913,520 (of which $10,771,509 was for Ir^rbwax** 
.$3,223,615 being for maintenance and '7, 
for construction) Revenues were $28,232,670 Of 
this, property and special taxes furnished 35 8 
l>er cent, departmental earnings and com])enaa- 
tion to the State for oflicials’ services, 4 8 , sales 
of licenses and taxation of ga^idiiie 42 2 The 
gasoline tax yielded $3,277,8u.‘i I lie \aluation of 
jiropertv assessed for ad valorem taxation was 
$1,733, 5.'52,714 The total funded or fixed State 
debt was $17,090,180, both gross and net 

Tkansportation The total number of miles of 
lailioad line under ojieration on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 4771 96 There were built, in 1929, 29 28 
iiiiles of additional second track 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Mjinufactiiii - published by 
the Department of Commerce in 1 929 and dealing 
with operations of 1927, there were in the State, 
111 1927, 1624 manufacturing establishments 
These employed 82,415 wage earners, whose 
wagi'S for the year totaled $79,673,477 Materials 
.ind supplies used in production coat .$427,994,- 
341 Manufactured pioducts attained the com- 
bined value of $638, .361, 21 5 

Education Efforts of the State to reduce 
illiteiacy were active in 1929 According to a 
statement of State Superintendent Harris in the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
instruction was furnished in the couisc of the 
.A ear to 50,000 or more adult illiterates, such as 
would enable them to read and write The re- 
quirements for teachers’ certificates were raised 
by the State Board of Education to two years of 
college study, of which a proportion was to have 
been devoted to professional training and prac- 
tice teaching The requirement was to become ef- 
fective on Septenibei 1, 1931 lii the academic 
vear 1927-28 there were registered, in the pub- 
lic schools of the State, 415,481 pupils, of whom 
209,648 were white and 145,833 were colored Of 
the white pupils, 220,533 weie in elementary and 
43,11.'> in high-scluxil grades, of the colored, 
141,763 m elementary and 4570 in high school 
Expenditures for public-school education in that 
iicadeniic jear were current, $16,17.5,601, total, 
including debt seivice and outlay, $32,010,298. 

Charities and Corrections A State Board of 
Chanties and Corrections, while not exercising 
direct administrative functions, supervises State 
institutions It is composed of six members and 
the Governor as ex-ofncio chairman The chief 
charitable and penal institutions in 1929 were 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Chanty Hospi- 
tal, Shreveport; Central Louisiana Hospital 
(mental), Pineville, East Louisiana Hospital, 
•lackson. State Colony and Training Scliool for 
Feeble-minded, Alexandria; State School for 


Deaf, State School for Blind, State School for 
Blind Negroes, State Penitentiary, Baton Rouge; 
Soldiers’ Home of Louisiana, New Orleans, and 
Ixiuisiana Training Institute (correctional), 
Monroe. 

Legislation The State Legislature met in 
regular session in .January and was summoned 
together again in special session by Governor 
Txnig, convening on March 1 8. The course of legis- 
lative work was interrupted by a bitter political 
conflict between Governor Long and the majority 
of both houses In February, the Governor was 
authorized by the Legislature to borrow $1,460,- 
000 for the immediate execution of certain State 
obligations The failure of revenue measures 
satisfactory to him occasioned his calling the 
special session of March His pioposal of a tax 
on oil r-" ’ his opponents in the 

liouse ■ i: , instituted impeach- 

ment proceeding.. The impeachment resolution 
introdineil Miiich 26 put forward 19 charges, 
these included intimidation, bribery, misappro- 
priation, illegal destruction of the old governor’s 
mansion and incitement to assassination. The 
House brought indictment on certain of these 
t barges, including the bribe count The Senate 
opened the trial on May 14 On May 16, just in 
advance of the prosecution’s presentation of its 
first w’ltness, a supporter of the Governor intro- 
duced in the Senate a lesolution to adjourn, sine 
die Those favoring the impeachment wrere unable 
to muster the convicting vote on this preliminary 
tiial of stiength, and the ad]ournment was taken, 
the trial thus coming to an end 
^ Political and othfji E\T!.nt8 Strife between 
Governor Long and his antagonists in the State 
government interfered in divers ways with the 
course of State business The State Highway 
Advisory Board apjiointed bv the Governor to 
supervise the expenditure of $30,000,000 of funds 
to be raised for the creation of paved roads was 
called upon to state its plans and policy in 
March Its pioposed functions clashed with those 
of the State Highway Commission Chaiges re- 
lating mainly to other than highway matters 
were brought against the Governor, and he was 
impeached and brought to trial (see Legislation) 
but no verdict w'as reached An organization 
known as the Constitutional League of Louisiana 
undertook in June to conduct a political fight 
against Long His partisans on their side sought 
to effect the recall in local elections of his op- 
ponents in the Legislature A committee of 
bankers and business lenders of the State ap- 
pealed to Long in July to bring to an end the 
political disturbances that, it was alleged, were 
diHCoui aging the intention of a chemical com- 
pany to establish a $20,000,000 plant in the 
State, as well as driving off prospective capital 
investineiits generally. The Governor undertook 
accordingly on July 21 to give up his project for 
impoaiTi" .sr occupational tax and to cease seek- 
ing I'M .i': of his opponents The occupational 
tax had lieeii regarded as likely, if enacted, to 
damage the iiiteicsts maintaining petroleum re- 
fineries at Baton Rouge and New Orleans. The 
State Conservation Commissioner, V. K. Irion 
was ousted by court order on December 2, after 
long litigation 

A stubborn stiike of street car employees in 
New Orleans caused trouble throughout the 
summer The New Orleans Public Service Com- 
pany attempted to lesume service on .July 5 and 
offered its striking employees a new contract 
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Rioters put an cud to the attempt to keep up 
service. Thereafter the traffic of tlie city BOUj|;ht 
jitnoy automobile transportation. The acting 
mayor and councilmen, however, determined to 
enforce a <Iorinant ordinance against jitney traf- 
fic Stiikors took this as a hostile move On 
August 13, a mob invaded the City Hall, under 
the piete\t of j .i-i i ii / a petition on the sub- 
leet, and bent .iixi i .i-i' the mayor. Some of 
the councilmen were beaten and a police captain 
HU Acred serious injuries Two weeks later the 
opeiation of jitneys was resumed by foice of a 
court order A plan for arbitration was signed 
011 September 6 

'I'be Slate suveinnce-tax law, imposing a 
Hpecial ta\ on petroleum, was sustained in the 
United States Ciicuit Court of Appeals on 
August P, in a suit of the Ohio Oil Company to 
ha\c it declaicd unconstitutional. The law pro- 
vided for taxes by the barrel, at diffeient rates 
foi diveis sorts of oil A number of test suits 
were bi ought -f f' e Federal authorities in 

cliuige of work- ■■ i '■■■.! control, on the part of 
iiiteiests seeking to maintain claim to compen- 
sation inr liability to the Hooding of lands as a 
lesiilt of the woiks to be erected. An Older of the 
Fedcial Distiiot Court, rendered in one such case 
on December 14, halted work in the LeBoeuf 
Bn sin 

OfficiiJis Groveinor, Huey P. Long, Lieu- 
teuaiit-fToveruor, Paul N Cyr, Secretary of 
State, J J Bailey, Treasurer, H B Conner, 
Auditor, L B Bayard, dr , Attoriiev-Ccneral, 
Percy Saint, Superintendent of Education, T H 
Harris. 

JuuiciAUY Supreme Court Charles A O’Neill, 
Chief Justice, Associate Justices, Ben C Daw- 
kins, \\ inston Overton, John St Paul, Wynne G 
Rogeis, John R Laud, H F. Brunot 

LOW, Sir A(li-rku) IVIaurice A British jour- 
nalist and wilier on economic subjects, died in 
Washington, D C , June 17, 1929 Tie was born 
111 Ijondnn in 1800 He was educated at King’s 
College in London, in Austria, and after coming 
to America studied at Dartmouth College, where 
he loccivcd the MA degree In 1896 he became 
rhicf American con espoiideut foi the London 
Mamxng Post During the Spanish-Anicrican 
^Var, he was a correspondent in Cuba In 1900 
he investigated for the U S Department of 
liaboi ecitam phases of English labor legislation, 
and in 1903 English tiade unions and industry 
lie was knighted in 1922. He was the author of 
The fiupreme Surrender (1901), Protcciwn vn 
tlic United Slates (1904), Amenean Life %n 
Town and Country (1905), A Short JIvttory 
of Lahor Legislation in Great Bntam (1907), 
The Imciican People, a Study in National 
Psifthology (1909, vol ii, 1911), Woodiow Wil- 
son, an Inttrprctation (1918). 

LUCAS, Frederic Augustus An American 
niiiMMiin di lector, died Feb 9, 1029, in Flushing, 
N Y He was hoin in Plymouth, Maas, Mar 25, 
1852 From 1871 to 1882, he was an assistant m 
Wold's Natuial Science Establishment in 
Rochester, N Y He served in the U S National 
IMuseuiii as an osteologist fiom 1882 until 1887, 
then as assistant curatoi m the division of eom- 
paiativc aiiatonij uiitiJ 1893, and, finally, us 
curator fioiu 1893 to 1904 He was cuiatoi-m- 
chicf of the niubeiiiii of the Biuoklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences from 1904 to 1911, and direc- 
tor of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York fiom 1911 to 1923 In 1924 be was 


made an honorary director there. He was at one 
time a member of a commission making fur-seal 
investigations in the Pnbilof Islands. His writ- 
ings include many papers on the anatomy of 
birds, on fossil vertebrates, and on museum 
methods He also wrote Animals of the Past 
(1901), Animals before Man in North America 
(1902) 

LUMBER PRODUCTION. See Forestry 

LUTHERAN CHURCH. A chuich made up 
of groups of religious bodies, acknowledging ‘‘the 
Holy Scriptuies . . us tlie only source and in- 

fallible norm of all church doctrine and prac- 
tice” and declaring the Unalteied Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Small Cateelnsni to lx* ‘‘a 
pure exposition of the W^ord of God ” Its meiiiber- 
sliip 18 chieilv in central and northern Europe 
and 111 the United States and Canada The fol- 
lowing organizations in the United States boar 
the Lutheran name United Liitheiau Church in 
America, Evangelical Lutheran Joint Sjnnd of 
Ohio, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and 
Other States, Lutheran Synod of BulTalo, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Augustana Synod, Noiwegian 
imtheran Chuich of Ameiica, Luilieran Free 
Church, Evangelical Luthcian Chinch (Kielsen 
Synod), Chinch of the Lutheran Biethrcn, 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Chui<‘h in 
America, Danish rvangelirnl Lutheran Cliurih 
in America, Icelandic Evangelical LiithoTini 
SyiKMl of Noith America, FiiiniRh E\ angelical 
Lutheian Chinch of Ainciiea (Suomi Svnod) , 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheian National Church, 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of Aiuoiica, 
Evangelical Luthcian Sy^iiod of Missouri, Joint 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of W^isconmii, 
Slovak Evangelical Liitheruii Synod of Anien<a, 
Norwegian Synod of the Anioiican J’l ■■ ’ ’ 

Lutheran Chiiiih, and Ncgio Mission • " 

cal Confcieiicc 

A trend tow^aid consolidation of sviiuds and 
general bodies was evident iii the incigcr June 5, 
1929, of thiee synods of the United Lutheian 
Church, the Fviingelic.il Lutheian Miiiisteriiiiu of 
the State of Ni w N •■!'», the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of New Y'ork and New England, and the 
Synod of New Yoik, foiniing the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, with 399 churches, 
454 clergymen, and ‘208,008 baptized membeis 
The meiger of three iiidejiendeiit geneial bodies 
the Joint Synod of Ohio, the Synod of Iowa, and 
the Synod of Buffalo, was to be consuiiiiiiated m 
August, 1930, at Toledo, Ohio 

The outstanding event of the year was the Sec- 
ond W^orld Convention of Lutherans held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, June 20 to July 4 Tins 
convention was organized in 1923 at Eisenach, 
Germany, as an outgrowth of the relief woik of 
American Lutheian ehurclies following the W’oild 
War, to effect greater cooperation among all 
Lutherans Dr John A Morchead, executive di- 
rector of the American National Lutheian Coun- 
cil, New York, was elected piesideiit of the exe- 
cutive committee of continuation work There 
were 147 official representatives from 21 coun- 
tries, the Aiueriean delegation numbering 30 The 
main subject of discussion was Liithei's Small 
Catechism, the quadiieenteiimal of whith was 
eelebiated thioughout the veui liujiortaiit ad- 
dresses included “The Ijutlieraii Coneeptioii of 
the Relationship b€*tween Chnstiamty and the 
World,” by the Rev G. M Bruce, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, St Paul, Miiiii , “Luther as 
a Christian Personality and His Signihcance foi 
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Northern Europe,” by the Very Rev Nathan 
Soderblom, D D , Archbishop of IJpbala, Sweden , 
“The Oiigm and the Significance of Luthei’b 
Catechisms,” by Prof M. Reu, DD, Wartbmg 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, “The Chief Problems 
of Lutheian Missionary Work Thai Arise from 
the Piesent Situation,” by Dr F II Knubel, 
])iebident of the United Lutheian Church in 
America, “The Chief Problem of the Japan 
Luthcrun Church and Its Solution,” bv the Rev. 
If Inudomi, Kumanoto, .Japan, “The Duty of the 
Present Ccneiation to Tiansiiiit Us ITeiitage of 
F.nth by Training the Next (lenciation,” by the 
lit Rev Dr Maruhens, Bishop of Hanover, Cer- 
inaiiy, and “What Dues Liitnci aiiibni Offer as 
Its Distinctive Cift to Chi ihtendoni by tlic Rt 
Rev Sum Stadenei , D D , Bishop of Vax]o, Sweden 
The convention piepared tlie wav for the <ele- 
biation in 10.10 ui the four huiidiedth aiinivci* 
SHIV of the Cii'ifehsion, the basis of 

doctiinal iinii} i.i I 11.11111111 diUK lies throughout 
the world 

The general growth of tlie cliurch dining the 
,vear in the United States and Canada is indi- 
cated in the following btatistich fioin the 
Lutheian Woild Alnian.ic foi 1030 31 Pastois, 
11,(i2U, congregations, ](i,881 , bajitized inembeib, 
4,223,170, confiimcd tneiubeis, 2,811,282, and 
(oniinuning members, 2,241,70(1 Sundav bchoolb 
numbeied ]178.'i with 128,203 ofiuers and teach- 
eis and 1,2.’)2,1.3K pupils Chinch property vvas 
valued at Sf).3.5I,801,503, while congi egatioiial ex- 
lieiisch amounted to $40 27.) 700, congi egational 
beiievolciiecb to $13,001,800, and total cxpendi- 
tiiiea to $‘)0,1.")8,71.> Outside of the United States 
.111(1 ('ainida, tiie Xineiuan bodies listed 3807 
(ongiegations, 474 p.istois, 314, .'ll! baptized 
membcis, 203,110 < until med memlieis, 180,102 
(ommuiiing nnuubeis, 303, J Sunday sclioolh, fi.'idl 
Sundav -sciiool ofiueis and ti’ncbeis, ].14,4.)1 Siin- 
duv-hiliool pupils 'I’lic valuation of eliiirch piop- 
eiti was $.j,88(),787 , cungiegat loii.il expenses, 
$3J4..JtO, ■ ’ benevolences, $137,.')4t, 

and total .■ '•002,803 It was estini.ited 

that thioughoiit the world tlnue weie 70,000 
Jaitlieiaii (iiurclu's, with 40,000 ]iastoib and a 
baptized meinbershi]) of 81,023,180 

In l')20 the laitheian oigani/ntiniih in the 
Ibiited States maintained 34 theological beniiii- 
aiJCh, 37 rolleges, and 07 aiademies, with a total 
eiiiollmeiit of ,14,80() studeiils, 72 lO iiistiuctois, 
endowment amounting to $13,701,213 and piop- 
citv value of $30 .■)H0,407 Lutheian iiiiiei -iiiibsioii 
iiislitiitious, binh uh deueoru'ss motliei houses, 
hospices, hospitiilb old-people’s homes, oiphaii- 
iiges, immigiaiit and se.imen'b homes, and homes 
I 01 defectivch numbered 373, with an endow- 
ment of $4,400,180 and a juopeitj value of $42,- 
.'iOS,0()2, dining the vear thev shelteiecl 01 min- 
istered to '>337 cliildieii and 430,7.')0 men and 
women The work of the foieign missions boards 
was earned on in India, Africa, .Tapan, China, 
New (biiiiea, Aigmitiiia, and Bntibli Cuiuiia, the 
toreigii stafl numbeiing 802 and the native staff, 
.')7].'3 The income for foieigji nnssjoiih in 1027 (the 
latest year foi which statistics wcie available) 
w'as $2,030,374, while expenditures amounted to 
$1,04.’>,280 Baptized converts numbeied 189,780, 
and 01,104 piijuls weie eiii oiled 111 1448 mission 
schools of . ” i.il- 'i'hc total value of iiiissum 
piuperty, ■ 1 j Ti hospitals and 42 dispeiib- 

aries, was ! l-,"i « 

Jmpoitaiit cooperative groufis of Lutheian lay- 
men include the Anicncan Federation of 


Lutheran Brotherhoods, the Lutheran Student 
Association of America, and the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference Clerical inter- 
synodical organizations include the National 
Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Statistical Association, the Lu- 
theran Foreign Missions Conference of America, 
the Lutheran Publishing House Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Lutheran Editors’ Associa- 
tion, and the Zion Society for Isiael Oflicial 
periodicals are the Lutheran (United Lutheran 
Chui ch ) , Lutheran Standard (Joint Ohio Synod ) , 
liUtheran Companion (Augustana Synod), Lu- 
theran Church Hi raid (Norwegian Church), 
Lutheran Herald (Iowa Synod), Lutheran Wit- 
ness (Missouri Synod), Northwestern Jjuiheran 
(Wisconsin Synod), and Ansgar Lutheran 
(United Danish Church) 

LUXEMBURG, Ifiks'em-bfirg A small state 
of western Europe, bounded Germany, France, 
and Belgium, neutralized by the Treaty of Lon- 
don, 1867, occupied by the Germans during the 
World War, restored to independence after the 
Arnnstiee Aiea, 999 square miles, population 
(m December, 1927), 28i)„524, as compared with 
263.824, Dec 1. 1916, and 260,767 in 1922 
Capital, Luxemburg, with a population in 1027 
of 52,440, ruler in 1029, Grand Ducdiess Char- 
lotte 

The great majority of the population is 
Roman Catholic Luxeinberg is a country of 
small landowners and of farmers tilling their 
own holdings The total aioa of land devoted to 
agriculture was alxiut 394,000 acres in 1926 The 
principal foodstuffs laibed in the grand duchy 
are potatoes and ceieal giar ‘ 
wheat, barley, and oats The . . ■ oats 
coveis the largest aiea of land and is followed in 
importance by potatoes The leading industry of 
the state, however, is mining and the production 
of iron and steel Tlie mineral resources of 
Luxemburg include ( onipnratively extensive 
11 on-ore mines, as well as slate, lime, dolomite, 
quartzite, and stone beds I'lie production of pig 
lion which in 1913 was some 2,510,000 gross tons, 
in 1928 had reached 2,770,061 tons In 1928 the 
production of steel, which had amounted to 
2,231,000 tons in 1926, was 2, .567,080 tons Brick, 
printing, leather, and glove industiies are also 
relatively important Sejiarato figures on foreign 
trade have not been available since the economic 
union in 1922 with Belgium The budget osti- 
iiiatcs for 1928 weie Revenue, 270,249,192 
francs, expenditure, 201,33.5,6.89 francs The pub- 
lic debt on Dec 31, 1927. .inioiint(‘d to 432,649 2.5,5 
fi.incs 111 1928 theie weie 342 miles of railways 

Under the coiistitntioii as amended in 19*19, 
soveieign power rests 111 the nation and the rep- 
resentatives are elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage and pi npoi tional 1 eprescntation Tlie 
Grand Diieliess (''hailotte Aldi*gonde, born Jan 
23 1896, bucceeded to the throne .Ian 9, 1919 
The Minister of State and President of the Gov- 
ernment in 1929 was M. Bech (appointed July, 
1926) The othei members of the cabinet were 
Directoi-Geiieial of .Tustitc and Home Affaiis, M 
Dumont, Public Woiks, Trade, and Industr;\, 
M Cleinang, Finance and Social Welfare, M 
Dupong 

LYNCHINGS. At tlie close of the year, tlie 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Coluicd Peo]>lc leported that 12 lynchings had 
occurred in 1929 as compared with 11 in 1928 
Four mob murders took place in Florida, 2 each 
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in MiBsiBsippi, North Carolina, and TexaB, and 

I each m Kentucky and TennesBee Of the 12 
perBons lynched, 4 were white, and of theBO 1 
was a woman, Mrs Ella May WigginB, textile 
worker of Gastonia, North Carolina In only 3 
out of the 12 lynchings, were attacks upon 
women given as tlie causes, the other occasions 
leading to the mob murders were A dispute over 
the price of blackberries, altercation about work 
followed by stabbing, associating with a white 
woman, and writing to a white woman The 
rec*ord showed that not a single lyncher had been 
punished duiiiig the year. The North demon- 
strated that it did not have to go to school to 
Southern mobs when intent on lynching. In 
August, a North Platte, Nebraska, mob, seeking 
\ciigcaiKv against a Negro slayer of a police 
oflicei, not only trapped the murderer and fired 
the building in which he was hiding, but turned 
against the whole Negro population of the city 
and dio\e some 200 persons out of their homes 
without giving them an opportunity to collect 
even their 'lousehold goods 

LYNN, ^ Tassachusetts, Anniyfuisakt Sec 
Celebration h 

LYON, Henry Ware. Rear admit al, USN, 
Ret , died in Washington, D C , Nov 22, 1929 
He was horn Nov 8, 1845, in Chailestown, Mass , 
and entered the U S. Naval Academy in 1862 
He was an executive officer on the flagship, 

II S 8 Trcntotij when on Mar 16, 1889, that 
ship was sunk in a liuiiicane which destroyed 
the German and American fleets anchored in the 
Samoan Islands After this catastrophe, he sal- 
vaged the U 8 8 J^tpstc, which he brought to 
Honolulu He also served afloat in the Spanish- 
Ameiican War In 1906 he was promoted to the 
i<uik ot rear admiral and m 1907 he ivas retired 

MACAO, maku'O. An island at the mouth of 
the Canton Rivei, in China, which with the two 
adjacent islands of Taipa and Coloane, constitute 
a province of Portugal Aiea, 4 squaie miles, pop- 
ulation, according to the census of 1920, 83,984, 
of whom 3816 were Portuguese and the rc- 
maindci foi the most part, Chinese The tiadc is 
chiefly 111 tiansit and is mainly in the hands of 
the Chinese In 1926-27 the revenue was esti- 
mated at 3,029,210 escudos and the expenditure 
at 3,321,742 escudos (one escudo exchanged at 
$0 05 in 1927) Imports in 1927 amounted to 24,- 
831,894 patacas and exports to 10,226.008 pata- 
cas ( one pataca equals approximately $0 48 ) 
The city of Macao is divided into two parts, in- 
habited respective!} by Chinese and non-Chiuese, 
each undei its own adininistiation 

MACABA, Sir Chaiu.eh Wbiuiit A British 
cotton manufacturer, died in Hale, Cheshire, Jan 
2, 1929 Born at Strathmiglo, Fifeshire, Jan. 11, 
1845, he studied privately and at Edinburgh 
Entering the cotton-maiiufacturiiig industry. 
Sir Charles served as chairman of the Man- 
chester & District Cotton Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 1892-1920, and was influential in preparing 
the Biooklands Agreement which ended the 20 
weeks* cotton strike, begun in November, 1892. 
He subsequently presided over numerous labor 
conferences, formulating a plan to adjust wages 
accoiding to the prosperity of the industry lie 
was also piesident of the English Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 1894-1914, 
and first president of the Manchester Cotton As- 
sociation and of the Cotton Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Association He was chairman of a 
group of representatives of various organiza- 


tions, formed in 1902, which cfTectcd relief from 
shipping rings and excessive railway rates on 
cotton shipping. Sir Charles was also chairman 
of the (Ilommittce of Intel national Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacture! s’ As- 
sociations, 1904-15 Having been partially le- 
sponsible for the government’s establishing an 
Industrial Council in 1911, he was made a mem- 
ber of that ■ lie was president of the 

Employers’ I*. i Association, 1912-16, 

and chairman of the provisional emergency cot- 
ton committee formed in September, 1922, to 
deal with difficulties continually aiising within 
the industry Sir Charles was created a baronet 
in 1911, and was awarded membership in the 
French Jjogioii of Honor, the Ordre de L6opold, 
the Gran Cru/ del Merito Agriuola, the Older of 
the Red Eagle, and the Ordei of the Crown of 
Italy Being associated with a number of life- 
saving organizations, Sir C'hailes wrote iiuinei- 
ous articles on lifeboat work, as well as on com- 
iiieicial and philanthropic subjects Fie also 
wrote Social and Industrial Kcfoim (1018), 
In Seaich of a Peaceful World and Rt coUcciionH 
(1921), (Iciixnq the World to Work (1922), 
The Rcao Industrial Era (102.3) , Trade Stability 
and How to Obtain It (1925), and Modern In- 
dustrial Tcndencus (1926). 

MACDONALD, Sir High .Toim A Canadian 
lawyer and statesman, died Mar 29, 1929, in 
Winnipeg, Canada He was born Mar 13. 18,50. 
in Kingston, Ontario, and w'as educated at 
Queen’s College and at the Univeisitv of Toronto 
He was called to the bar in 1872 and began the 
practice of law in Toionto (1872-82) Moving to 
Winnipeg, he lieiame a member ol the l.iw firm 
Macdonald, Tupner & Co He was a Conservative 
member of the House of Commons for Winnipeg 
(1801-93 and 1896 97), Minister of the Interioi 
in the cabinet of Sir Chiiiles Tiipper in 1806, 
and Piemier of Manitoba for ten inoiiths in 1900 
He resigned as Premier to contest the Fedeial 
scat of Brandon and, on defe.it, foimed a new 
legal film, Macdonald, Haggart & Co He prai*- 
ticed law until appointed chief police magistiate 
in \\innipeg in 1911 He became Queen's Counsel 
in 1890 and was knighted in 1913 He served in 
the Canadian Aimy duiing the Feniaii Raid 
(1866), the Red River Expedition (1870), and 
the Northwest Rebellion (1885) 

MACDONALD, J Ramsay 8ee Great Brit- 
ain, undei History, also United States 
McELBOY, John An American editor, died 
in Washington, D ^C , Oct 12, 1929 He was 
lioin in Greenup Co 7 Kyi on Aug 25, 1846. and 
vx‘jy call} Icained the piinting tiadc, woikiiig 
in St Louis and Chicago During the Civil War, 
he served as aiding sergeant-major of the 10th 
Illinois Cavaliv and was taken i>risoner After 
the war, from 1868 to 1874, he was a reporter on 
Chicago papeis In 1874 he became editor of tbe 
Toledo Blade, and in 1884, managing editor of 
the National Tribune, which he was editing at 
the time of his death He was many times com- 
mander of the Kit Carson Post of the GAR, 
and three times commander of the Department 
of the Potomac, and senior vice commander-in- 
chicf of the central organization He was tlie 
author of a number of books about the Civil War, 
among them, Andersonville (1879), which re- 
counts his experiences in that Southern prison 
McGILL UNIVEBSITY. A coeduiational in- 
stitution of higher learning in Montreal, Que- 
bec, founded m 1821. The enrollment for the 
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autumn seBsion bi 1929 was 2909, distributed 
as follows Arts, 1028; applied science, 340, 
medicine, 469; commerce, 248, graduate school, 
174, music, 144, dentistry, 38, law, 93, physi- 
cal education, 33, pharmacy, 22, social work, 
29, graduate nursing, 36, libiaiy school, 18, 
music, 193; agriculture and household science, 
149. The registration in the French Summer 
School of 1929 was 208 The number of members 
on the teaching staff was SOS. 

Among the apjiomtments to the faculty during 
the yeai weie F. C. Harrison, dean ot the fac- 
ulty ot giaduate studies, F M. G. Johnson, di- 
rectoi of the department of chemistry, Douglas 
('laike, diiector of the conservatoi mm , F Clarke, 
professor of education in the faculty of aits, C 
W Uendel, Macdonald professoi of moral philo- 
sophy , Georges Edouard Lemaitre, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance languages; Justice Surveyor, 
professor of criminal law and procedure,, 0 8 
Tyndale, piofcssor of civil procedure, F. R Scott, 
associate jiiotcssoi of Federal and constitutional 
law, T W L MacDeimot, assistant professor 
ill tlie depur tnieiit of histoiy, J. W Scott, assist- 
ant piofessor of biochemistry, F P Chambers, 
assistant piofessoi of arcliiti'cture, Leslie K 
Thomson, professor of fuel iiiginminp Among 
those lost by death weie tin lion Mi Justice 
John Edward Martin, professoi of commercial 
law, D D' MacTaggait, professor of medical 
jiiiispiudence, Etienne S Rielcr, assistant pro 
fessoi of physics, A Mackenzie Follies, clinical 
])iotehHui ol oitlio^HCdic suigery, the Hon 8ii 
Uhailes Davidson, emeiitus piofcssor of crimi- 
nal law, J Alexander Hutchison, emeritus pro- 
fessor of suigeiy, William de Montmolin Mai lei, 
emeritus profcbsor of civil law, the Hon Mr 
Justice J Emery Roliidoux, einentus profesbor 
111 lavs , Fiiuiois J Shepheid, emeritus dean of 
the iaeulty of medicine and profeshoi of anatom} 

The pioduetive luiids ot the uiiiveibit} 
aiiiouiitisL to $18,193,720, and the iiieonie tor the 
yeai was $2,121,900 The hbiaiy eoiituined 300,- 

000 volunns l^uiing 1929 a libiary bchool was 
estublislied with the ruquiieiueiit of one year 
ot aits uoik fur admisbioii and afterwaicls a 
}ear of sjiecialired work in lihiaiy administra- 
tion The department of aichitectuic vias changed 
into the bchool of aichitectuie, and a department 

01 fuel eiigiiieeiiiig uas established iii the gradu- 
ate* sehool Piincipfil, Sii Aithui William Cun le, 
GCMG, KCD, LLD 

McOBATH, Sir Patrick Thomas Journal- 
ist and piiblie oflicial of Newfoundland, died 
June 14, 1929 lie was beirn Dec 16, 1868, iii St 
John's, Newfoundland, uliere he was edueated at 
the Chiistian Itiotlieis’ Sehools In 1889 he be- 
lanie a repoitei foi the St John’s Eocnxng 
Hetald, becoming ediioi in 1894, and in 1912, 
when the Hciald eumbmed with the Ckt07nrlc, 
he was made piesident ot the united euiupaii} In 
1804 he became Newfoundland eoi respondent for 
the lAuidoii Ttmeii, and he wiote extensively foi 
llritish and Aiueiican publications Sir Patrick 
was also active in the political life ot Newfound- 
land, being assistant cleik in the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly fiom 1897 to 1900, and chief 
ileik, J 900-11 lie was piesident oi the Legis- 
lative Council of Newfoundland dining 1915-19, 
and again from 1925 to the time tif his death. 
He often aeted as Newfoundland’s otiicial lepre- 
sentative, serving as the colony's secretary in 
eonneetion with the visit of the Dominions Royal 
Goinmission to Newtouudlaiid in 1914, assisting 


in the preparation of the colony’s case regarding 
French and American fishery disputes, and act- 
ing as agent for Newfoundland in the dispute 
with Canada respecting the boundary of Labra- 
dor in 1926. He was knighted in 1918 
MACLEAN, William Findlay A Canadian 
journalist and legislator, died Dec 7, 1929, in 
Toronto. He was born in Aneaster, Ontario, and 
was educated at University College, Toronto In 
3880 he founded and became editor-in-chief of 
the Toronto World, an Independent Conservative 
newspaper, and the first in Canada to be sold for 
one cent. The Sunday issue of this paper was also 
the first of its kind in Canada and was published 
m defiance of the Scotch Presbyterian Sabbath 
tradition Mr Maclean was an ludejamdent in 
polities. From 1892 to 1904, he was a Conserva- 
tive member of the Canadian House of Commons, 
but then, being unieeognized by his party, he be- 
came an Independent Conservative Among the 
measures which he advocated were public ownei- 
ship of lailways and hydroelectric sei vices, a 
national leseivebank system tor Canada, com- 
plete home rule for Canada, and reform of the 
i'anadian Senate In 1921 the Toronto World 
ceased to be published, and in 1926 Mr Maclean 
letned from political life 
McNABY-HAUGEN BILL. See Agricui. 

TURAL LeGIHLATTUN 

MADAGASCAB. An island belonging to 
France lying off the southeast coast of Atrica, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel, about 24U miles wide at its narrowest 
point The island, whose area is estimated at 
241,094 equate miles, has over 3000 miles of 
coast, and is 980 miles long with a greatest 
breadth of 360 miles The population, according 
to the census of 1926 (inoIuJiiiir the Mayotte and 
Comoro Islands), was J Ii2l,n2, of whom 3,591,- 
943 were Malagasy, 18,040 weie Fiench, and 11,- 
359 furcigners Capital, Tananarive, with a popu- 
lation in 1926 of 70,847 
The Hova, or Merina, is the most industiious 
and eiitei ]iribiiig, as well as the largest, Malagasy 
tube Its language is the prevailing dialect 
Otlier large towns with then populations in 1926 
wreie Antsirabe, 19,130, Majunga, 16,570, 
Tamataic, 15,022, ami Nuhsi Be, 14,022 Tama- 
tave IS the principal port on the east coast. Edu- 
cation is compiilsory from 8 to 14 years of age 
On Sept 15, 1925, there were 991 oiiicial schools 
iui European and native childicn, with 90,833 
pupils and 1739 teachers, and 517 private schools, 
with 49,750 ])upils and 1144 teachers 
Production, etc Cattle breeding and agricul- 
ture are the chief occupations of the natives of 
Madagascar In 1926 there were 3,334,000 acres 
of land iiiidci cultivation The forests contain 
valuable woods and gums, resins, dyowoods, and 
textile plants abound In 1925 there were 7,659,- 
000 cattle, 386,000 swine, 116,000 sheep, 63,000 
goats, and 2900 horses The acreage and produc- 
tion of the principal crops in 1927-28 were as 
follows Corn, 201,000 acres, 5,166,000 bushels, 
nee, 1,483,000 acies, 51,440,000 bushels, pota- 
toes, 54,000 acres, 4,078,000 bushels, tobacco 16,- 
000 acres, 22,046,000 pounds , coffee, 45,000 acres, 
9,259,000 pounds Other products arc rice, 
manioc, lima beans, vanilla beans, cacao, cloves, 
sugar cane, peanuts, and coconuts. Local manu- 
facturing mdustiies are relatively small, includ- 
ing rice milling, sugar grinding, meat packing, 
and the manufacture of straw hats, simple tex- 
tiles, mats, lace, etc. The graphite mines are ini- 
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portaiit and gold, mica, phosphates, and coiuii- 
dum aie mined commercially. In addition some 
iron, copper, and othci mincials have been 
found. 

CoMMEBCB Provisional statistics for 1028 
placed the imports at 686,445,000 francs ($26,- 

009.000) and expoits at 483, .506,000 francs ($18,- 

057.000) . These figures represented an 18 per 
cent increase in the value of impoits and a 28 
per cent increase in exports over 1027. France’s 
share of the total trade amounted to 77 per cent 
of the imports and 80 per cent of the expoits 
Cotton fabrics were the leading import and va- 
nilla beans the leading expoit 

Finance The ordinary budget for 1020 bal- 
anced at 242,338,000 francs ($0,600,000), the 
major items of expeiidituie being Railways, 38,- 

513.000 francs, native medical asbistauce, 10,- 
.506,000 francs, and public works, 68,0.50,000 
francs Local levenue is derived chiefly from 
direct taxation, including a poll tax ranging 
from 10 to 30 francs on all persons fiom 10 to 
60 years of age Tax leceipts in 1028 totaled 60,- 

701.000 fiancs The bonded debt, all of which 
was coiiti acted foi coiihtructioii puipobos, was 
lepoited at 78,113,000 fiancs at the end of 1928 
The Fieiith fiaiic, which is the unit of currency 
oil the island, has a pui value of $0 0302 

(JoMMiiNiCATiONs Tlic lailwii^H, which are 
government owned, included 430 miles of line in 
1028 and in the same year carried 1,184,280 
pabseugers and 270,000 metiic tuns of freight, 
the gloss leceipts '^o'n’ir.r 3 ’008,000 francs 
($1,360,000) A new Soe n v, i, Fiaiiarantsoa 
and Maiiakara was being built in 1020 In 1027 
the goveinment-owncd tclegiaph system, with 
8710 miles of wiie, earned gross leceipts of 

4.038.000 fiancb ($181,800), and the telephone 
system, with 4032 miles of wiie, eaiiied gioss 
receipts of 8.50,000 fiancs ($33,320). A total of 
5773 vessels of 2,521,000 net legistered tons 
entered, and bOOO vebseia of 2,545,000 net regis- 
tered tuns cleared, the polls of the island during 
1026 (including those iii the coastwise tiade) 

Govejcnmlnt The colony is under a goveinor- 
gencial aided by a consultative council of adniiii- 
istratiun Governor-General in 1920, Mai cel 
Olivier (appointed in 1024) Dependent upon 
Madagascar aie the small islands of >iossi 13^, 
Diego Suarez, Ste Mane, and the Cuniuio group 

See also Anthuopolooy, uiifler Old-World 
Ethnography 

MAGMAS. See Geulugi 

MAGNETIC EESEABCHES. See CAK.xn.ifc 
INSTITI'TE OF WaHUINGION 

MAHEB, NiciiuLAH D All AineiicMil letiied 
railroad piesident, died in Roanoke, Va , Sept. 24, 
1020 He u'ds born in Blairsville, Pa , Apr 20, 
1854, and educated at Mt St Mary’s College, 
Emiiiitsbiirg, Md In 1871 he began* woik as a 
surveyor for the Pittsburgh, Viiginia & Cliarlcs- 
ton In 1883 he was first connected with the Nor- 
folk & Western Kailioad as chief clerk to the gen- 
eial manager With the exception of shoi t periods. 
Ml Mallei remained with the Norfolk & Wcstei n 
until retirement in 1024, using through the posi- 
tions of general manager, second vice piesident, 
and fast vice piesident to the presidency in 1018, 
from which he retired on May 1, 1024. 

MAINE Population According to the Four- 
teenth Census, the population of the State on 
Jan. 1, 1020, was 768,014 The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1028, was 705,000 The capital 
IS Augusta 


AotticuLTURE The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1 028 and 1920 


Crop Yra} Acroago Piod Bu Value 

Potatoes 1929 172,000 47,644,000 $.57,173,000 

1928 181,000 39,820,000 15,928,000 

Hay 1929 1,234,000 1,596,000 • 17,525,000 

1928 1,248,000 1,597,000* 18,165,000 

Oats 1929 122,000 4,880,000 3,416,000 

1928 120,000 4,200,000 2,940,000 

“Tons 

MiNKitAi Production Th(> piodiiction of stone, 
which contributes somewhat less than one-half of 
the yearly mineral pioduct of the State, was ac- 
tive in 1027 There were pioduced 355,800 short 
tons of stone, as against 311,830 for 1026, in 
value, $2,447,644 foi 1027 and fur 1926, $2,360,- 
.503 Lime pnxluction rose from 110,566 slioit tons 
for 1027 to 122,000 (estimated) foi 1028, in 
value, fioui $1,230,336 to $1,240,000 (estimated) 
Ihc othei chief mincial industries weie manufac- 
ture of clay products, totaling $680,730 foi 1027 , 
production of slate, $.551,242 lot 1028, $.540,0.52 
toi 1927, feldspar, $200,386 for 1027. and sand 
and giavcl The total value of the mincial piud- 
ucth of the State foi 1027 was $.5,47.5,(i05, tor 
1026, .$5,78.5,019 

Tranni'ortation The total niimbei ot miles ot 
lailroad line iindei operation on Jan 1, 1920, was 
2108 46 Thcie was built, in 1020, 0 73 mile ot ad- 
ditional lust tiack 

Manufactubls Accoiding to the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manulactuiers, published by the U S 
Depaitmcnt ot Oommcice in 1020, tlieie were in 
the State, in 1027, 1426 manufacturing establish- 
ments These employed 68,142 wage euriieis, whose 
wages foi thcycai totaled $74,212,035 Mateiials 
and su[»plies uscil in maniifactiiie were ot the 
total value ot .$208,805,670 The mamifactured 
pioducts attained the value ot $;)72,0!)4,474 

Hdi CATION An extension of the niiiiimiiiii 
length ul the school \cai to 32 weeks, tium .30 
weeks, was placed in the fiont laiik of the yeai’s 
develojnneiits in cducalion in Manic, by State 
Coniniissioiiei of JOducation Packard, wilting in 
the Joatnal of the National Kducatiuii Associa- 
tion The conipnlsoiv ineinbciship of public school 
teuchcis 111 a contributory pension system was 
also cirectcd Tins institution, created by statute, 
was known as the Maine Teachers’ Retirement 
Association Kjstcm The Retirement Association 
hud previously functioned with an optional meni- 
hership, but had, up to 1020, less than 100 mcm- 
beis The law of 1020 required all teaclieis who 
had ciilcicd seivic(> on oi after .luly 1, 1024, to 
|oin on begniinng the seventh yeai of teaihing in 
the State 'riic age at which the older tuacheis 
might obtain pensions foi disability under the 
pi ev ions law was i educed to 50 years, from 60 
TJic miinber ot persons of school age in the State 
III 1020 w'us estimated at 245,0.34 There weie en- 
I oiled in the piililic schools, in the academic year 
1928-20, 102,710 pupils. Of these, 13.5,866 were 
in tile elemental y and 20,844 in the high-schuol 
glades 3’he year’s expenditures for education to- 
talled $11,215,108 Salaries of teachers averaged, 
in 1028, $880 a yeai in the elementary grades and 
$1518 in the secondary 

CiiARiiics AND Corrections The State Dcpait- 
ment of Public Welfare, created by statute in 1013 
and oiigiually named the State Hoard of Chan- 
ties and Coricctioiis (renamed in 1927) held in 
1020 the function of inspection of all charitable 
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and correctional institutions supported in any 
part by the State, it also administered the State 
law for the aid of mothers and acted as a bcMird 
of childrens’ guardians, with regard to neglected 
children. The State institutions of care and cus- 
tody as to whicli it reported were, the three State 
hospitals for tJic insane, at Augusta, Jtangoi, and 
Pownal, sanaioiia at (Jiecnwood Mountain, Fair- 
field, and Fresque Isle, Keformatory for Men, 
South Wmdham, Keformatory for Women, Sko- 
1;' II, , '^\ite School foi Boys, South Portland, 
" .. ''• "M ioi Gills, Hallowell, Maine School 

id the Deat, Poitiand; Military and Naval Or- 
phan Asylum, Bath; State Prison, Thomaston 
The population of all these institutions in 1927 
was slightly over 4000. 

JjEGiihlation The State l^egislature met in reg- 
ular biennial session in January. Its chief labor 
VI as the passage of measures to permit under 
sti ict limitations the exportation from the State 
of hydroelectric power, foi hidden by the twenty- 
yeai-old Feinald Law. To this end was passed 
the Smith-Cai Itoii Law, lepealing the Fcrnald 
loiw It was submitted to the popular vote in a 
lelcicndum on September 9, and was then de- 
feated All issue ol $15,000,000 oi State bonds tor 
put poses of highway and bi idgc construction was 
enacted, and was ajiprovcd at the September 
lefereiidum The increase ot the gasoline ta\ to 
live cents, iiom toui, was pioposed by the Legis- 
latuie, but deteated by the populai vote The 
method ot hlliiig vacancies in the Governors 
council was altcied, and the alteration received 
jiopulai appioval Piovision for a bond issue of 
$1,200,000 for a highway oi highway-and-railroad 
budge over the Penobscot at Bucksport was made 
and was confirmed by popular vote. Less con- 
spicuous tlian th(> power legislation but of 
peimaiicnt importance to Uie State was the re- 
modeling of the judicial system, effected by two 
acts. One of these reduced the number of Supreme 
Goiiit justices to five by pioccss of leaving vacan- 
cies when they might occui and increased the 
iiuiiibei of the Supeiior Couit bench to seven The 
second act fixed tiial terms for Siiperioi Court 
The genei ul scheme of tiic change was to limit the 
Supieme Court to apjiellate and equity actions 
and relieve it of trial work 

Political anij OTHiini Events The act icpcal- 
iiig tJie Feinald Law, the previous law to prohibit 
the e\poit ot povvei liom the State (sec Jjcgi^la- 
ttoUf above) was jiassed subject to a referendum 
vote. The lepealing act met with lively opposition 
fiom the foimer Governor Kalph 0. Brewster in 
tiic popular i.imjiiiigii The lepeal was defeated 
at the polls (mi Nqiiciiilici 9 by 62,248 votes, ap- 
pi ovimatcly, to 54,249 A bond issue for highway 
and bridge consti iiction was approved, an in- 
ciease in tlie gasoline tax, defeated, a change in 
the method ot appointment of the Governor’s 
Council, upjuoved The second annual State Econ- 
mic Conieience met in Lewiston in November and 
gave considerable attention to the prospects of 
the Stall* ’h recreation, trade, and lisheiies. Ac- 
cording to a member of the State Fislieiies Com- 
mission, the yearly catch of lobsteis liad reached 
in 1929 a figure in excess of 12,000,009 and nearly 
5000 licenses to lobster fishermen were issued ^i 
addition of some three square miles to the Acadia 
National Paik, on the Maine coast, was made by 
gilt. The State Forest Commission reported m 
April that the white birches of the State were en- 
dangered by the saw-fly leaf miner In a quarry 
at Albany was discovered a beryl deposit whi^ 


included three phenomenal crystals of pale green 
beryl, about 14 feet long and 4 feet thick, the 
largest known 

Officers Governor, William Tiidoi Gardiiici , 
Secietary of State, Edgar C Smith, Tieasuier, 
William S Owen, Auditor, E D Hay ford, At- 
torney-General, Clement F. llobiiiHoii, Commib- 
siouer of Education, Bertram £ Packard 

Judiciary Supreme Judicial Court Chief Jus- 
tice, Lucre B Deasy, Associate Justices, Guy H 
Sturgis, Chailes F Baines, Charles J Dunn, Noi- 
man L. Bassett, William B Fartangall, Frank G 
Farrington, Superior Couit Justices, William li 
Fisher, George H. Worster, Arthur Chapman, 
Harry Manser, Gcoige L Emery, James 11 Hud- 
son, Sidney St F Thaxter 

MAINE, University of A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning in Orono; 
founded in 18G5 The enrollment foi the college 
year 1929-30 was 1484 and for the summer ses- 
sion of 1929, 294 There were 224 niembeis on 
the faculty in the autumn of 1029, divided as 
follows Teaching and administration, 150, ag- 
ricultural extension scivice, 48, and experiment 
station, 26. The productive funds of the uni- 
versity aiiiouiited to $885,050 and the income 
for the year was $980, (»79 The libiaiy contained 
92,000 volumes A new home economics building 
and a new dormitory for women, the first ot a 
senes of four units in the lunversity's building 
progiainme, weie under construction in 1929. 
President, Haioid Shcibuine Boardmtiii, CE, 
D Eng., LL D 
MAIZE. Sec Corn 

MALACCA. One of tiie Straits Settlements 
Consult that article 

MA LA Y STATES. Sec Federated Malay 
States 

MALDIVE ABCHIFELAGO. See Ceylon 

MALTA. All island in the Meditenniiean Sea, 
forming, with the adjacent islands of Goso and 
Comino, u Biitish colony It is situated 58 miles 
south ot Italy and 180 miles from the African 
coast. Area of the island of Malta. 95 square 
miles, total area with Gozo and Comino, 122 
square miles. Population, i 1 ' / ensiis 

of Api 24, 1921, 224,080 . x , , Jan 

1, 1927, 227,440 Valletta is the chief town and 
jHirt There were 115 public schools with 24,490 
pupils at the beginning of the school year 1927- 
28, a university with 1G4 students, a lyceuin for 
hoys with 360 students, two secondaiy schools, 
and 25 technical manual schools Farming is the 
principal occupation. The chief products include 
wheat, potatoes, ouions, liailev, tomatoes, foiagi*, 
cotton, grapes, and other fruits The value of 
agricultuial produce in 1927-28 was £907,494 
Block raising and fisheries are important TJic 
manufactures include lace, cotton, cigai cites, and 
liligicc The imports normally exceed exports, 
although invisible items of trade tend to balance 
ilie island’s annual account The impoits iii 1927 
weic valued at £4, 285, 4 JO and the exports at 
£1,006,881. Most of the inipoits come fioni Great 
Britain and Biitish possessions The revenue in 
1927-28 w^as £823,138 and the expenditure, 
£887,523 Executive power is vested in tlie gov- 
ernor, who IS also commander-in-chief, and legis- 
lative power in a Legislature of two ChambiTs. 
Governor and Coinmander-iii-chief in 1029, Gen 
Sir John Du Cane (appointed Mar 16, 1927), 
Prime Ministei, Police, and Posts, Loid G 
Strickland, Health, K. V. Galea, Education, A. 
Bartolo, Justi<*e, A. Farms; Industry and Com- 
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merce, W. Salomone; Public Works, E. P. Vas- 
Ballo; Treasury, Col. A Samut 

History. The development of an agitation 
among the Italian population of the island for un- 
ion with Italy led to a clash in 1029 between the 
Maltese Government and the Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastical authorities of the island, who were 
accused of supporting the effort to undermine 
British autliority An acrimonious correspondence 
ensued between Ijord Strickland and Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, after the 
Maltese Government had refused to issue a pass- 
port to a monk ordered to Sicily by the Italian 
Superior of his monastery The Government con- 
tended that he was a British subject who was 
being sent away against his wishes and for po- 
litical reasons. The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the British Minister to the Vatican 
State and was aired in the British House ol Com- 
mons The British officials of Malta sought to 
check Italian propaganda by new press regula- 
tions and by providing severe penalities, up to 
three years’ imprisonment, for those “who Wp 
the enemies of His Majesty in whatever way or 
against the Maltese Government.” See Italy and 
Vatican City, under Exstory. 

MALTA PEVEB. In a brief article which 
appeared in the Health Netea, published by the 
Mew York State Department of Health, for Au- 
gust 6, Dr. Theobald Smith presented a synopsis 
of present knowledge of Malta, otheiwise known 
as undulant fever. Incidentally, he asked whether 
the recent appearance of the disease in the 
United States was genuine or only apparent Has 
the bacterium which causes it appeared m North 
America de novo or have its effects been in some 
way masked or latent ? The organism which is the 
cause of infectious abortion in cattle closely re- 
sembles the cause of Malta fever, but there arc 
slight differences and the two cause quite different 
clinical pictures When this cattle plague was 
first recognized in the United States the incidence 
was widely diffused, but in the meantime it was 
laigely reduced by the activity of the Federal 
Govcinraent in other words, it is far older than 
Malta fever in man, for it goes back something 
like forty yeais as against six jears for the 
human disease There is as yet no evidence that 
the latter was ever derived from the cattle dis- 
ease. The European Malta fever is chiefly trans- 
mitted by goats’ milk and infected goats have 
lieen seen in Utah and some of the Southwestern 
States, but the disease as such has occurred 
chiefly in the northern United States. Tt seemed 
certain that cattle do not cause Malta fcier and 
the pig was under suspieion, or rather the porcine 
strain of the organism 

MAMMALS. See Zoology 

MAN, Early History of See Anthropology 

MANAGES FLAN. See Municipal Govern- 

UENT 

MANCHUBIA, maii-clidD'-re-&. A vast region 
comprising one of the Chinese Outer Territories, 
situated between the Province of Chihli in China 
proper and the Amur River and extending east- 
ward from the Hingan Mountains to Korea and 
the Usuri River. It is divided into the three pro- 
vinces of Fengtien (now Liao-Ning by National- 
ist decree), Kirin, and Heilung-kiang The total 
area is estimated at about 363,610 square miles. 
A census completed by the research office of the 
South Mancliuria Railway Company in 1927 re- 
ported the population of Manchuria at 27,490,000. 
This is proWbly as nearly correct a figure as can 


be ascertained. The population at that time was 
increasing by about 1,000,000 annually through 
immigranon from China proper Capital, Mukden, 
with a population of altout 250,000 Other im- 
portant cities are Newchwang, 65,600; Yingkow, 

60.000, An-tung, 74,600; and Chang-chun, 80,000. 
The soil of Manchuria generally is of great fertil- 
ity and the region possesses immense potential 
agricultural, timber, and mineral wealth. The 
area under cultivation in 1928 was estimated at 
81,718,945 acres, of which 19,193,765 acres were 
devoted to soy beans and 7,241,087 acies to 
wheat. The production of the principal crops in 
tons 111 1929 was estimated as follows Soy 
beans, 5,351,000, other beans, 415,000; kaoliang, 

5.130.000, millet, 2,092,000, upland rice, 1,787,- 
000; lowland nee, 161,000, corn, 1,776,000, 
wheat, 1,552,000, all other, 2,000,000 tons 
The cultivation of sugar beets and tbe breeding 
of livestock arc of growing importance The for- 
ests of Manchuria were estimated at 45,000,000 
acres in 1929 While industrially undeveloped, 
there are in the larger cities modern flour mills, 
bean-oil mills, soap works, sugar reflnerics, saw- 
mills, distilleiies, breweiies, glass factories, and 
tanneries Manchuria was fairly prosperous in 
1928, due to good harvests and the extension of 
the area under cultivation by new settlers ^il- 
way mileage was extended, freight traffic in- 
creased, and an extensive building programme was 
undertaken in Mukden In 1929 the dispute with 
Russia over the Chinese Eastern Railway hin- 
dered business throiiGrbont most of the year and 
many business nil line- u(>re reported 

During the fiscal year ending Mar 31, 1928, 
the combined import and export trade of Man- 
churia amounted to 662,000,000 Ilaikwnn taels, or 
an increase of 15,000,000 taels over the total for 
tbe previous year and double the value of the 
trade ten yeais ago (one Haikivan tael in 192K 
was equivalent to $0 71). Manchurian railways 
carried 2,000,000 tons moie cargo than in the 
fiscal year ended Mai 31, 1927 In 1928 the South 
Manchuria Railway, wlinh bad (>91 miles of line, 
carried 9,514,049 passcngcis and 19,323,514 tons 
of freight The gross receipts totalled 1 18,639,089 
yen and the net earning was 74,281,024 yen, as 
compaied with 68,008,345 yen in the previous 
year. In 1927 the Chinese Eastern Railway had 
revenues totalling 59,974,512 rubles and expenses 
of 43,971,301 rubles, leaving a net earning of 16,- 
003,301 rubles (one ruble was equivalent to 
$0 515) Railroad construction under way in Man- 
churia in 1929 threatened to greatlv leduce the 
imjMirtance of the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
that region The Peipmg-Mukden Railroad had 
been extended north to intersect tbe Chinese East- 
ern at Tsitsihar and Hailin, Chinese railroads 
financed by Japan were pushing through eastern 
Manchuiia to a new ifapanese port in northern 
Korea, which was intended to compete with 
Vladivostok and Dairen, and a Chinese railioud 
had been extended 150 miles north of Harbin. 

History. The conflicting interests of China, 
Japan, and Russia in Manchuria were generally 
recognized as the gravest menace to peace in the 
Far East, at the Kyoto Conference of the Insti- 
tute fur Pacific Relations Observers in Manchuria 
late in tlie year reported that the Nationalist 
Government of China exercised only nominal con- 
trol, that the power of the Mukden Government 
was disintegrating, with Kirin practically an in- 
dependent provice under its governor, Chang 
Tso-Hsiang, and that banditry and lawlessness in 
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outlying regions were growing more pronounced. 
For the Sino-Russian dispute over the Chinese 
Kastern Railway and other developments, see 
China, under History See also Russia and 
Japan, under History Consult Diplomatic Events 
m Manchuria, by Sir Harold Parlett, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1929). 

MANDATES. See League of Nations; Iraq 
MANGANESE. A decline in the prices received 
for manganese ores which lasted throughout 1929 
indicated the international competition that looms 
imminent in production of this steel alloy. Early 
in the year, Brazilian and Indian ores were sold 
in New York on the basis of 34 to 35 cents per 
unit of manganese content in ores of better than 
47 per cent grade. At the close of the year, the pre- 
vailing quotations were 31 to 34 cents In Russia, 
the most impoitant producing nation, tlic Soviet 
government had taken over the Tchiaturi deposits, 
relinquished by American interests, and planned 
to increase output from its present level of 1,200,- 
000 tons annually to almost double that figure 
India, which ranks after Russia, had piled up 
a tremendous surplus stock and at the close of 
the year mining was reported to have virtually 
ceased In South Africa, a large, low-cost deposit 
was being prepared for an eventual production 
of 400,000 tons anniiallv And m the United 
States, whcic manganese pioducers were success- 
fnl in the attempt to retain the tariff, three new 
plants weie put in opeiation that had an annual 
(apacity of ninie than 200,000 tons Additional 
large I w "’n-h* deposits were developed, but lo- 
seaich on metalluigical tieatincnts was necessary 
to make exploitation profitable World produc- 
tion in 1920 was about 3,500,000 tons aimuallv, 
hut the potential prorliieing capacity would, 
within a >ear or two, greatly surjiass this figure 
MANITOBA, miiiiM-to'ha The most eastern of 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada, situated west 
of the Piovince of Ontario and Hudson Bay and 
east of the Province ot Saskatchewan, extending 
fiotn the Anierican bouudarv north to latitude 
00° Area, 251,832 square miles, population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1921, 610,188, 1926, 
0.19,0.16, 1929 estimate, 603,200 Capital, VViii- 
nipeg, with a population in 1920 of 191,998 
((iicutci Winnipeg, 280,000), Biandon, 16,443, 
St Bonitace, 14,187, Portage la Pi nine, 0513 
Ttie movement of population in 1927 was 
Births, 11,129, deaths, .5294, niariiugeb, 4712 
In 1927-28 theie w'ere 4090 teachers and 148,- 
703 ])iipilH in the .3987 public class rooms There 
arc 43 high schools, 10 ]unior high si’hools, 12 
collegiate departments, and 10 collegiate in- 
stitutes Foi higher education, there is the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba at Winnipeg, with 2747^Btu- 
dents* enrolled foi the full courses in 1927-28 
The estimated urea of aiahlc land in Mani- 
tolMi IS 2.5 000,000 acies, ot wlin'li about 30 pci 
cent is iiiidei (ultivalion Miiieial production, 
( (insist iiig luainlv of building inaterials and gyp- 
sum, was valued at 5'4,1 19,6.50 in 1928 Forests 
and fihlieiies are other iiupuitant lesources In 
1929 the gross industrial production was es- 
timated at $105,000,000 Revenues in 1928 to- 
talled $10,741,070 and expenditui es, $11,243,693 
The tiinded debt on Apiil .10, 1928, was $77,050,- 
0.59 Railway mileage m 1928 totalled 4697 miles 
The goveinuient coiisihlh of a lieiiteiiant- 
goveiiioi (ip])oiiited by the tioveiiioi-dcncial of 
Canada and the Legislative Aasemblv (oii-i-lmg 
of 55 membeis elected for live jears Miinitubii in 
lepiesuiitcd in the Dominion Pailiamcnt by six 


members in the Senate and 17 in the House of 
Commons, Lieutenant-Governor in 1929, J D. 
McGregor; Premier, President of the Council, 
Treasurer, John Bracken, Education, R. A. 
Hoey, Agriculture, Immigration, and Railways, 
A. Prefontaine, Lands Commissioner, Provincial 
Secretary, Mines and Natural Resources, Donald 
McKenzie; Health and Public Welfare, Edward 
W. Montgomery; Public Works, W R Clubb, At- 
torney-General and Minister of Telephones, W. J 
Major, Municipal Commissioner, D L. McLeod 
As a result of the elections of August, 1927, the 
party grouping was as follows Progressive 
(Government), 29, Conservative, 16, Liberal, 7; 
Jjabor, 3; Independent, 1. 

For the transfer to Manitoba of its natural 
resources formerly held by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, see Canada, under History. 
MANTJFACTUBING. See Business Review 
MANURES. See Ffrtilizerb. 

MARATHON DAM See Dams 
M A RfA CHRISTINA. Que<>n Mother of 
Spain, died in Madrid, Feb 6, 1929. She was born 
in Gross-Seelowitz, Austria, July 21, 1858, the 
daughter of Archduke Karl Ferdinand and Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth Francisca Maria. Entering a 
convent, Maria Christina became an abbess, but 
in 1879 she married Alphonse XII, King of Spam 
whose first wife. Queen Mercedes, had died with- 
out heir At the death of the King, in 1885, she 
ruled for her infant daughter, Mercedes, who was 
succeeded in 1880 by a posthumous son, Alphonse 
XlIT Marfa Christiiia remained Queen Regent 
until her son became of age, May 17, 1902 It was 
during her regency that the Spanish-American 
War took place, 1898 After Alphonse XIII 
reached his maiority, the Queen Mother remained 
in seclusion with -the royal family, occupied with 
the up-brmging of her grandchildren, and the af- 
fairs of the Roman Catholic Church. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. A nonsectarian, co- 
educational college in Marietta, Ohio, founded 
in 1835 The total registration for the autumn 
term of 1929 was 360 students, of whom 224 
weie men and 136 were women The faculty num- 
beied 38, eight new niembcis having licen added 
111 1929 The pKnliictivc funds amounted to 
$1,271,811, and the income foi the year to $155,- 
7.52 The alumni contributed $5033 to the current 
expenses of the college through the Marietta 
Fund The library contained approximately 96,- 
000 volumes President, Edward Smitli Parsons, 
L H D , LL.D 

MARINE CORPS, U. S. N. Sec Naval Prog- 

BI'SR 

MARINE DISASTERS. See Safety at Sea. 
MARINE ENGINES. See Internal Com- 
bustion Engines, Siiipbuildino 
MARION, N. C., LABOR DIFFICULTIES. 
See Stbikeb and I^ceouts 
MARITIME PROVINCES. The name ap- 
plied to the three Canadian provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Is- 
land. Consult those articles 
MARKETS, MARKETING. See Aobigul- 
TUBE, Agriculture, United States Depart- 
ment OF, Cooperation, Horticulture. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion of higher learning for men and women, under 
Roman Catholic direction, in Milwaukee, Wis., 
oigaiiized as a college in 1881 and chartered as a 
university in 1907. It comprises the followmg col- 
leges and schools, for which registrations of reg- 
ular students in the autumn of 1929 was as foi- 
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lows Graduate school, 226; liberal arts, 917; 
business administration, 299 ; dentisti^, 182 ; ap* 
plied science and engineering, 524; journalism, 
138, law, 242; medicine, 324, music, 24; speech, 8 
(with 870 students enrolled in speech courses 
from other schools and colleges of the university). 
In addition, there were 274 students in night 
couises in business administiation, 11 in dental 
hygiene, 518 m high school, 139 in academic 
music, 63 in uuising, and 408 in teachers’ courses, 
making a grand total of 4301 in the university 
I'he rrgi-tT.it lull for the 1929 summer session 
was 777. IJic laeulty in the autumn numbered 
355 membcis, excluding 25 higli-school and 5 
academic nmsu instructors Endowment funds 
amounted to $5,480,201, including community en- 
dowment of $1,800,000, being the amount le- 
quiied to yield a sum equal to the annual value 
ol the services of the Jesuit instructors and 
udmiuistrative olbcers The income for the year 
amounted to $1,024,841, from the following 


sources- Endowment inoome, $187,808; tuition, 
$678,174; private benefactions for increase of 
j^ant, $67,131; for increase of endowment, $62,- 
959, miscellaneous, $28,767. Tlie university also 
had the services of .Tesuit instructors and admin- 
istrative officers who received no compensation 
otiier than maintenance, the value of tneir serv- 
ices over tlie cost of their maintenance in 
1928-29 being estimated at $93,000 The hbraiy 
contained 47,700 volumes President, the Kev. 
William M. Magee, 8J., A.M, LLD. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. Preliminary 
figures issued by the United States Census Bu- 
reau for 1928 showed a decrease in the number 
of marriages over the previous year. Thcie were 
1,201,053 marriages pei formed in the country 
in 1927, as against 1,182,497 in 1928, thus mak- 
ing a decrease of 18,556, or 1.6 per cent. The 
number of marriages per 1000 of the population 
in 1927 was 10 12, in 1928 it was 9.85. In the 
latter year, there were 195,039 divorces gi anted 


TABLE 
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Per eent 

Number per 1000 

Number 

Dtvwton and Slate 

1928 

1927 

0/lf»- 

of the poputatxon 

to 1 




etease • 

1928 

1927 

divorce 

United States 

1,182,407 

1,201,053 

— 1 5 

9 85 

10 12 

G 0 

Now England 



7 8 

70 

4 7 

llaine 

. . . 6,178 

6,279 

- 1 8 

New Hampshire 

4,796 

4.847 

— 1 1 

10 5 

10.7 

6 8 

Vermont 

2,907 

3,766 

8 4 

85 

78 

7 6 

Massachusetts 

29,082 

80.408 

- 44 

68 

72 

8 0 

Khode Island 

. . . 5,111 

5.461 

— 6 4 

7 1 

78 

7 2 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 

11,650 

12,068 

— 34 

70 

74 

9 1 

New York . 

. 114,848 

118,719 

- 37 

00 

10 4 

21 6 

New Jorser • • • 

. 20,320 

28,816 

2 8 

7 62 

7 55 

0 2 

Pennsylvania 

East North Oentral 

. - . 67,640 

71,180 

— 49 

60 

73 

8 6 

Ohio 

. 59,839 

59,296 

0 1 

87 

8 8 

4 1 

Indiana . 

40,960 

41,112 

— 04 

12 9 

13 1 

5 2 

Illinois 

79,725 

80,222 

- 06 

10 8 

11 0 

5 1 

Michigan 

37,300 

86,276 

2 8 

8 12 

8 08 

3 5 

Wisconsin 

West North Central 

. . 15,987 

16,818 

— 5 2 

5 4 

58 

6 0 

Minnesota 

. . 28,240 

23,328 

— 03 

8 5 

87 

82 


. . . 20,629 

21,048 

— 25 

85 

8 7 

6 0 


87,056 

37,298 

— 06 

10 5 

10 6 

3 7 

North Dakota 

4,269 

1,973 

7 5 

6 7 

6 2 

0 3 

South Dakota 

6,73H 

6,004 

12 2 

1 6 

8 6 

9 0 


9,932 

9,800 

1 J 

7 05 

7 02 

65 

Kansas 

South Atlantic 

19,679 

19,800 

- 06 

10 7 

1U8 

48 

Delaware 

1,155 

1,154 

- 01 

4 73 

4 75 

6 2 

Maryland 

. 24,226 

25,025 

- 33 

15 0 

15 7 

12 { 

Distnct of Oolumhia 

5,298 

5,54.1 

— 44 

9 6 

10.3 

52 5 

Virginia 

. 21,406 

22,161 

— 34 

8 3 

87 

7 1 

West Virginia 

18,361 

19,287 

— 4 8 

10 7 

11 4 

80 

North Carolina 

21,378 

22,204 

— 37 

73 

7 7 

1 1 3 

South Carolina 

26,026 

25,433 

— 1 6 

13 4 

13 8 


Georgia 

80,400 

30.447 

- 02 

9 5 

9 h 

14 0 

Florida 

East South Central 

. . 18,032 

21,222 

-- 15 0 

12 8 

15 6 

5 1 

Kentucky 

29,065 

30,231 

— 3 9 

114 

119 

6 3 

Tennessee 

8.3,672 

33,618 

02 

13 46 

13 63 

68 

Alabama 

. . 28,858 

29,665 

— 27 

11 2 

11 6 

7 6 

MlBSlS81|>pl 

West South Central 

80,26.1 

29,641 

2 1 

169 

16 6 

10 I 

Arkansas 

27,486 

26,716 

2 0 

141 

130 

6 1 

Louisiana 

18,427 

19,941 

- 76 

04 

10 1 

0 6 

Oklahoma 

26,472 

28,656 

— 06 

11 7 

12 0 

3 7 

Texas 

Mountain 

76,340 

74,042 

8 1 

13 9 

1.J7 

42 

Montana 

6,794 

5,356 

82 

106 

0 8 

4 2 

Idaho 

. . . 4,686 

4,501 

8 0 

8 49 

8 43 

4 5 

Wyoming 

1,808 

1,838 

— 06 

7 3 

76 

24 

Colorado 

12,066 

11,969 

08 

11 07 

11 14 

5 1 

New Mexiro 

4,692 

4,748 

30 

12 4 

12.1 

08 

Ansona . . 

6,400 

4,959 

29 1 

13.6 

108 

60 

Utah 

.... 5.844 

6,717 

2.2 

11 01 

10 95 

5 7 

Nevada 

Paeifle 

4,168 

2,398 

73 8 

68 8 

31 U 

1 6 

Washington 

Oregon 

. . . 18,838 

18,801 

02 

11 g 

120 

4 1 

7,696 

7,862 

63,487 

8.6 

8.5 

8 3 

2.6 

8.8 

Calliornia 

46.945 

- 12.8 

10 8 

12 1 


•A minus sign denotes decrease. 
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m the country, making a rate of 1 63 per 1000 
of the population , in 1927 the number of divorces 
totaled 192,037, making the rate 1 02 Divorces 
in the single yeai interval inci eased 3902, or 
2 per cent Decrease in the number of marriages 
performed showed a wide range throughout the 
country In Florida, the number ot mairiages 
decreased 15 per cent; in Califoinia, 12 2 per 
cent, in Louisiana, 7 6 per cent, in Rhode Is- 
land, (>4 per cent, in Massachusetts, 4 4 per 
cent, in New York, 3 7 jier cent, in Penn- 
sylvania, 4 9 per cent , in Wisconsin, 5 2 per 
cent, and in West Viigiiiia, 4 8 per cent On 
the utliei hand, certain States showed sizable 
1 I 1 C 1 eases In Nevada, there was an increase of 
73 8 per cent, laigely due to the change in the 
California law which required thiee days’ notice 
Iwfoie the issuance of a license The same law 
caused an increase of 29 1 per cent in Ai izona 
Other inci cases weic the tollowing V\‘imont, 


8.4 per cent. New Jersey, 2 8 per cent; Michi- 
gan, 2 8 per cent. North Dakota, 7 5 per cent, 
TeMis, 3 1 pel cent, Oregon, 3 6 per cent 

The rate of mariiages per 1000 of the ])opu- 
iation ranged fiom 4 73 in Delaware and 5 4 in 
Wisconsin, to 16 9 in Mississippi and 53 K in 
Nevada The following were the rates for the 
more populous States of the country Massa- 
chusetts. 6 8, New ^oik, 9 9, Penusyhania, 6 9, 
Ohio, 8 7, Illinois, 10 8; California, 10 3 In the 
f'ountiy as a whole, there were six marriages to 
one divorce in 1928 The lange was from 52 5 
lor the Distiict of Columbia and 21 6 for New 
Yoik Slate (in each of which theie is only one 
cause for divoice) to 14 marriages for each di- 
voice 111 Oeoigia down to 1 6 marriages for each 
divorce in Nevada 

Thi oughout tlic counti y, thei e was an increase 
of 2 ia‘r cent in the divoices in the one-year In- 
tel val The individual States showed wide langes 


TABLE 11— DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1927 AND 1928 





Dll orrre 






Per cent 

Aumber per 1000 of 

Bivisum and Slate 

i<iea 

IPS7 

of tn 

population 




create “ 

1928 

1927 

United Klatos 

19.‘>,<iS9 

193.0 17 

2 0 

1 61 

1 62 

Np« England 





Maine 

1,'ll‘i 

1,111 

0 3 

1 054 

1 653 

New Hampshire 

706 

646 

9 1 

1 55 

1 42 

Veimoiit 

.196 

267 

54 1 

1 12 

0 73 

Miihhadiu setts 

.I.ti4h 

J.450 

5 4 

0 85 

0 82 

Rhode Island 

707 

722 

— 2 1 

0 99 

1 O'l 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 

1.J76 

1.425 

— 10 5 

0 77 

0 87 

New York 

5.29.1 

5.000 

5 9 

0 46 

0 44 

New ,7erM>^ 

,1,170 

1,041 

4 2 

0 8 1 

0 81 

Pennsylvania 

Knut North Central 

7,957 

8,064 

— 1 6 

0 81 

0 83 

t)hiu 

14,(i4t 

14,646 

(^) 

2 1.5 

2 18 

1 ndiana 

7,885 

8,077 

- 2 4 

2 48 

2 58 

Illinois 

15,701 

14,984 

4 8 

2 12 

2 05 

Michigan 

10,511 

10,525 

0 1 

2 *29 

2 34 

WiBconsin 

West North (Vtitial 

2.07.1 

2,442 

9 5 

0 91 

0 84 

Minnesota 

2 R4f 

2,822 

0 8 

1 04 

1 05 

Iowa 

4,070 

4,226 

— .1 5 

1 68 

1 74 

Misbouri 

1 0.OhO 

9,651 

4 5 

2 HO 

2 75 

North Dakota 

401 

600 

— 8 9 

0 72 

0 79 

South Dakota 

750 

665 

12 8 

1 07 

0 06 


1 ,5 18 

1,020 

— 5 1 

1 09 

1 16 

IvaiisHs 

South Atlantic 

4,081 

185 

4,074 

lb.1 

0 2 

2 22 

0 70 

2 23 

0 67 


l.J 5 

Maryland 

1,976 

2,050 

— 4 0 

1 22 

1 29 

District of Colli inhiti 

101 

146 

- 30 8 

0 18 

0 27 

Virginiii 

WpBt Virginia 

North Carolina 

2,952 

2,071 

1,609 

•1,000 

2,135 

1,642 

- 1 t> 

— .1 0 

— 2 0 

1 15 

1 20 

0 5.5 

1 18 

1 26 

0 57 

South Carolina 

OpOl j?]A 

2,174 

2,230 

- 25 

n 08 

0 70 

Florida 

Eant South Central 

.1,510 

4,010 

4,011 

4,614 

- 12 .1 

2 49 

2 94 

Kentucky 

- 01 

1 81 

1 82 

Tennessee 

4,98.5 

3,817 

4,878 

2 3 

1 99 

1 96 

Alabama 

1,734 

2 2 

1 48 

1 46 

MlRHISRippi 

Webt South Cential 

d,007 

4,498 

2,893 

3 9 

1 68 

1 62 

ArkanbUB 

4,409 

3 0 

2 !1 

2 29 

TiOiiiRiana 

1,91.1 

1,725 

10 «) 

0 98 

0 89 

Oklahoma 

7,762 

7,642 

1 6 

.1 21) 

3 21 

TexaR 

Mountain 

18,071 

1,.176 

17,290 

4 r> 

3 29 

3 20 

Montana 

1,316 

4 6 

2 51 

2 40 

Idaho 

1,012 

748 

97.1 

6 J 

1 89 

1.82 

Wyoming 

627 

19 .1 

3 03 

2 60 

Colorado 

2,.i62 

3,370 

— 0 3 

2 17 

2 21 

New Mexico 

715 

64b 

10 7 

1 81 

1 66 

Arirona 

1,062 

888 

19 6 

2 24 

1 93 

Utah 

1,022 

981 

4 2 

1 92 

1 88 

Nevada 

Pacific 

2,506 

1,963 

32 9 

33 62 

25 28 

WaKhington 

4,554 

4,277 

6 5 

2 87 

2 74 

Oregon 

J.05J 

3,117 

- 2 1 

3 SB 

3 50 

California 

14,431 

14,1 85 

2 1 

8 17 

3 19 

■A minuH sign denotes decrease 

^ Less than one tenth of 1 per 

cent. 
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There were decreaeeB of 30 8 and 12.3 per cent in 
the District of Columbia and Florida, respec- 
tively, as against increases of 32.9 and 54 1 per 
cent in Nevada and Vermont. Law changes arc 
responsible for the figures cited In Nevada, 
the residence requirement was changed from six 
to three months, in Vermont, all divoices 
granted after July 1, 1927, were to be final onlv 
after the elapse of six months following the 
decree Therefore, the figures for 1927 stand for 
the divorces of the first six months of the year 
The decrease in the District of Columbia was 
due to the tying up of one of the courts in 1926 
with the rmult that the 1927 total contains 
many of the suits of the previous year. 

The tables on pages 480 and 487 present mar- 
iiage and divorce data for the individual States 
for the years 1927 and 1928 
Gbkat Bbitain Figures issued by the Regis- 
trar General’s Office show a great increase in 
divorces for the year 1928. The total number of 
decrees nisi made absolute for that year was 
4018, a gain of 838 over 1927. In 1925 the num- 
ber of divorces granted was 2673. Reasons ad- 
vanced for the mounting total of divorces are 
the following the regulation of publicity, lower 
costs, and declining living standards 
MARSHALL, Louis An American lawyer 
and Jewish leader, died in Zurich, Switzeiland, 
on Sept 11, 1929 He was born in Syracuse, N Y , 
Dec 14, IS.'iO, was giadiiatcd from the law 
school of Columbia University, and m 1878 be- 
gan tlie practice of law in Syranisc but later 
located in New York City becoming a member of 
the law firm Guggenheimer, Untermeyer & 
Marshall. In 1902 Mr Marshall was instrumental 
in impioving the housing conditions in the lowei 
east side of New York City, and also succeeded 
in bringing about reforms in 1008, as chairman 
of the Iiniuigration Commission Acting as media- 
tor of the cloakmaker’s strike in 1010, he pie- 
jiared a protocol of settlement which afterward 
was the basis of numerous strike adiu-tment’s 
He led the movement foi the abrogation in 1011 
of the Treaty of 1832 with Russia, under which 
the Russian Government had been able to dis- 
criminate against Russian Jews who were nat- 
uralized citizens of the United States In 1010 he 
was a member of the arbitration boaid which set- 
tled the strike of New York clothing woikcrs He 
served as a member of constitutional conventions 
in Neu York in 1890, 1894, and 1015 In 1920-21 
he was president of the Jewish Relief Committee, 
which, with kindred organizations, collected $75,- 
000,000 for the relief of Jewish war sufTeiers He 
was president of the committee which urged 
treaties \nth Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
C7eehoslo\akia, and other countries guaranteeing 
equal rights to all racial, religions, and linguistic 
minorities On his seventieth birthday, he received 
a testimonial signed by 8000 persons in 348 cities 
in the United States and by officials and munic- 
ipalities in many foreign countries, in lecogni- 
tion of his attainments and achievements He 
founded the Jewish Protectory and Aid Society, 
was director of the Educational Alliance and 
Dr^sie College, Philadelphia , and was a trustee 
of Syracuse University after 1910. In addition to 
being an able lawyer, Mr. Marshall was a leader 
of the Jewish people and was prominent in ad- 
justing the disputes between Henry Ford and the 
Jews, when Ford apologized for articles in his 
Dearborn Independent. At the time of his death, 
he had just attended the Zionist Congress in 


Zurich, acting as chairman of the Jewish Agency 
Council meetings, in which the Zionists and non- 
Zionists united to carry on the work of establish- 
ing the Jewish national home in Palestine 

^RTINIQUE, mar’t^n^k' One of the licsscr 
Antilles group of the West Indies, forming a 
colony of France Area, 385 square miles, popu- 
lation, in 1927, 234,695 Capital and chief port, 
Fort-de-France, with a population of 43,338 
Sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, tobacco, pineapples, and 
bananas are the chief products of the colony 
Sugar pioduction in 1928 was 39,035 metric tons 
Impoits in 1927 were valued at 212,504,604 francs 
and exports at 220,373,089 francs Trade in- 
creased in 1928, according to preliminary figures 
The export trade is confined to Fiance and French 
colonies Exports of sugar and rum constituted 
nearly 90 per cent of the value of all exports. 
The budget for 1027 balanced at 66,103,756 francs. 
In the same year, 550 vessels of 1,040,764 tons 
entered, and 560 vessels of 1,053,861 tons cleared, 
the ports of the island The colony is administered 
by a govenioi, a geneial council, and an clectivl 
muineipul couiitil, it sends one senatoi and two 
deputies to the French Pailiamcnt Governor 
in 1020, L Geibinis, appointed in 1027 

MARYLAND Porn ation According to the 
Fouiteeiith Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 1.449,661 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1028, was 1,616,000 The 
capital 18 Annapolis 

Aukiculukk The following table gives the 
acieage, pimiuetion, and value of the jinncipal 
crops in 1028 and 1020 


Crop 

Year 

Aereape 

Prod Pu 

Yaiue 

Ooin 

1929 

925,000 

19,102,000 

$16,863,000 


1938 

9.30,000 

19,34.9,000 

17,024 000 

Wheat 

1929 

.941,000 

9.408.000 

8.745.000 

11,172,000 


1928 

530,000 

11,106,000 

Hay 

1929 

42.3,000 

692,000 » 

8,919,000 


1928 

43J,000 

759,000 » 

10 239,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

12,000 

25,000,000 * 

6,016,000 


1928 

31,000 

20 460,000 ► 

5 986,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

40,000 

4.000 000 

4,800,000 


1928 

47,000 

5,405,000 

2,702,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1929 

10,000 

1 250.000 

1,12.9,000 


1928 

10,000 

1,900,000 

1,200,000 

•Tons 

* Pounds 





Minkbal PBODurriON Coal continued in 1927 
to hold the most important place in the list of 
the State’s mineral products, and furnished over 
one-fourth of the entire value of yearly mineral 
production The quantity of coal mined in 1928 
was 2,686.979 short tons, to the value of $4,0.54- 
000, in 1927 were mined 2,814,842 tons, having 
a value of $5,817,000 Next in importance were 
the State’s clav pioducts These reached, for 1927, 
the value of $2,.503,935, for 1926, $6,073,247 The 
decline for 1927 was more apparent than actual, 
for the figures relating to 1927 did not include 
the value of pottery, which had been included 
in those for 1926 The production of pig iron, 
though secondary, was on the increase, attaining 
845,564 long tons for 1927 and 971,832 for 1928 
Stone production was 1,124,110 short tons for 
1927, 1,432,290 for 1926, in value, $2,039,243 for 
1927 and foi 1926, $2,117,102 Sand and gravel 
contributed materially to the total value of min- 
eials produced, which was $20,409,294 for 1927 
and $24,066,966 for 1926. 

Tbanspobtation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1929, was 
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1427 t35 There was no reported construction of 
new line in 1929 

Marufactubes According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of Manufactures published by the De- 
partment of Commeice in 1929 and relating to op- 
eiatioiiH of 1927, there were in the State, in 1927, 
,320,') '■ ■ I'l M establishments These em- 
ployed '■ T>"i v,i ,e earners, whose wages for 
the year totaled $141,902,797 Materials and sup- 
])1ies used m production cost $564,120,437 Man- 
ufactured products attained the combined value 
of $04.3,410,896 

Editcation The State made in 1029 what Sup- 
eiiutendent of Schools Cook, in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, called its 
first adequate appropriation for the Maryland 
Teacheis’ Retirement Fund The number of per- 
sons of school age (5 to 18 years) in the State, 
in the academic year 1928-29, was given as 425,- 
114 There were enrolled in the public schools 273,- 
532 pupils Of these, 233,599 were in elemental v, 
and .39 933 in high-school-grades Evjienditures 
for public-school education were current, $17,- 
777,827, total, including debt seivice and outlay, 
$22,752 680 Salaries of teachers, by the year, 
aveiaged $1470 

Charities and Corhectionr The Department 
of Chanties and Corrections, the central organi- 
zation of the State with regard to authority over 
institutions for the care and custody of indi- 
viduals, Biipeivises institutions, public and pri- 
A’ate, inichtigates applications for State aid, and 
administers certain of the laws covering the 
placement of children Not to count State-aided 
institutions, there ivcre in 1929 the following in- 
stitutions supported entirely by State appropria- 
tions Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, House 
ot Coirection, Jessups, Crownsville State Hospi- 
tal, Crownsville, Eastern Shore State Hospital, 
Cambiidge, Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills, Spiing Grove State Hospital, 
(''atoiisville , Springfield State Hospital, Sykes- 
\ ille , Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Henry- 
ton and Mount Wilson (two branches) , 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Mary- 
land Training School for Boys, IjocIi Raven; 
Monti ose School foi (iirls, Woodensburg 

LEGibLATiOE The State Legislature convened 
111 icgiilar biennial session in January and ad- 
louriied April 1 There was enacted a bill author- 
izing the State to issue $4,000,000 of its bonds 
to defiay the cost of certain important pieces of 
contemjilated road eonstiiiction, including the 
widening of the Washington-Baltimore Boule- 
vard A measure for the recodification of the tax 
laws was ])assed The State adopted a system 
of inheritance tax that toncurred with the Fed- 
eral system and thus came under the benefit of 
tlie Fedeial jirovision for the repayment of in- 
heritancc-ta\ leccipts to the States, up to 80 
)iei cent Among measures affecting the State 
debt, additional to the main highway bond meas- 
ure, were those authorizing $1,500,000 of bonds 
toi bridge coiisti notion, $1,500,000 to match Fed- 
eial contribution to post-ioad construction and 
.$3,701,000 as a general construction loan It was 
])rohibitcd by act to introduce evidence illegally 
obtained, in the prosecution of misdemeanors in 
the State courts Provision was made for the vo- 
cational lehabilitation of the disabled. A tax of 
2% per cent on gross receipts was removed from 
the outright banking part of the business of trust 
companies. 

A State waterfront commission was created, 


with the duty to study means for preventing ero- 
sion and other dctci loration of waterfront prop- 
erty in the State. The establishment of credit 
unions was ])crmitted Dealers in foods were en- 
abled to take liens on the wages of non-paying 
purchasers, up to 10 per cent of such customers* 
wages The citv of Baltimore was authorized to 
redui*e the tax on gross leceipts of the United 
Railways, and borrowing authority sought by 
the city was granted, as to $2,000,000 for build- 
ing and maintenance of streets and $1,. 500, 000 to 
provide school facilities for handicapped chil- 
dren A measure to put an end to the payment 
of informers' fees in all sorts of cases save for 
infraction of the fish and game laws was enacted, 
but vetoed Vetoed also was a bill for the regu- 
lation of commission merchants dealing in farm 
pioducts. 

PoLriTCAL and Other Events Promise of an 
end to what had been known as “the oyster war” 
r,-- by the attainment iii July of an 

■ between Maryland and Virginia on 

the sub]oet of the respective rights of the two 
States in the oyster fisheries of adjacent waters. 
Governor Ritchie’s budget provided a moderate 
sum for State aid to the projected construction 
of an $11,000 000 budge over Chesapeake Bay 
fiom Annapolis, by a private company The 
projecteil bridge over the Potomac from Gieat 
Falls, Maryland, to a point in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, leceived the approval of the War De- 
partment in May At Bethesda, in April, was un- 
veiled the easternmost of the series of 12 statues, 
spanning the country, to the pioneer mothers of 
the davs of migration bv M'agon 

At Baltimore was celebrated, September 12-16, 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of the city 
The ceremonies included a military parade, a 
histone pageant and procession, and a concert 
at the Stadium A new terminal of the Western 
Maryland Railway Companv at McComas Street 
was 'opened in September It was constructed by 
the Port Development Commission of Baltimore, 
at a cost of $8,500,000, as part of its programme 
of .$50,000,000 of expenditure for port improve- 
ments, and was leased to the railroad A plan 
w'as prepared in September, by which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad was to obtain a franchise 
needed for the execution of improvements con- 
nected with the electrification of its line and the 
construction of new tunnels, the plan included 
a new station 

Ofi'Icrrh Governor, Albert C. Ritchie, Secre- 
tary of State, David C Winebrcnner, 3d; Treas- 
urer, J M Dennis, Auditor, Edmund R. Stewart, 
Comptroller, William S Gordy, Jr , Attorney- 
(4eneral, T. U. Robinson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Albert S Cook 

JuniciAKY Court of Appeals Chief Judge, 
Cairoll T. Bond, Associate Judges, John R. 
PattiBoii, T. Scott Offutt, William H. Asking, 
Francis N. Parke, Hammond Urner, W. M. 
Ihgges, D Jjindley Sloan 

MA.BYLAND, University of. A coeduca- 
tional, State institution of higher learning at 
rollege Park and Baltimore, Md., founded in 
iMiT llie enrollment for the autumn term of 
1929 was 2683, distributed as follows. Agricul- 
ture, 146, arts and sciences, 613, dentistry, 349, 
education, 132, engineering, 271, graduate 
school, 117, home economics, 73, pharmacy, 355; 
law, 104; medicine, 419; and nursing, 104. The 
enrollment for the 1929 summer session at Col- 
lege Park was 721. The faculty in 1929 num- 
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bcred 524 The total income from appropnatioDs 
and other receipts amounted te $2,415,726. The 
library contained 56,821 volumes During 1920 
a new dental and pharmacy building, costing 
with equipment more than $500,000, was erected. 
President, Ilaymond A Pearson, D Agr., LL D 
MASSACHUSETTS. Popi lation According 
to the Fourteenth Census, the population of the 
►State on Jan. 1, 1920, was 3,852,356. The popula* 
tion by the State census of 192.'» was 4,144,205 
The estimated population on July 1, 1928, was 
4,290,000 The capital is Boston 
AuBicrLTUiuc The following table gives the 
acreage, ptoduciioii, and value of the puneipal 
Clops ill 1928 and 1929: 


Crop Ytar Acreage 

Hay 1920 478.000 

1928 472,000 
Oranberries . 1929 13,900 


Tobacco 


Prod Bu Value 

705.000 « 442,000 

782.000 > 13,889,000 

395.000 ‘ 5,234,000 

1928 13,900 335,000 » 5,025,000 

1929 7,400 10,730,000 » 4,764,000 

1928 7,600 9,462,000 0 3,227,000 

n 1929 42,000 1,638,000 2,211,000 

1928 45,000 1,890,000 2,457,000 

atoes 1929 14,000 1,862,000 3,352.000 

_W28 ^,000 1,620,000 t.458,000 

• Tons * Barrels “ Pounds 


Mineral PRonumoN Stone continued the 
leading mineral product with regard to yearly 
value extracted There were produced in 1927 
2,629,890 short tons of stone, iii value $7,291,969, 
for 1926 the quantity was 2,089,340 tons, the 
value, $6,210,793 The hiiie production was 189,- 
343 short tons for 1927, in value $2,325,031 Tt 
declined to 163 000 tons (estimated) for 1928, 
valued at $1,954,000 (estimated) Sand and 
gravel also weie produced in considerable 
anioiinis and the needs of the laige cities siip- 
jiorted an important coking industry The clay 
products of the State attained for 1927 the 
\alue of $2,398,474, for 1926, of $3,971,586 The 
total value of the mineral product of the State 
was, for 1927, $16,295, ,373; for 1926, $16 786,577 
Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
November 30, 1928, as reported by the IT S 
Department of Commerce, were* for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $41,- 
.5.33,191 (of which $2,510,981 was for local edu- 
cation), for conducting public-scrvicc enter- 
prises, $184,281 , for interest on debt, $1,466,824. 
for jiermanent impi ovements, $8,685,695, total, 
$51,769,991 (of >\hich $12,376,511 was for high- 
ways, $6,570,751 being for maintenance and 
$5,805,760 for construction). Revenues were $59,- 
348,470 Of these, property and special taxes 
formed 47 9 per cent, departmental earnings and 
1 enumeration for officers* services, 7 0, sale of 
licenses, 28 1 The State funded debt of November 
30, 1928, was outstanding, $36,190,31.3, net of 
sinking funds, $20,439,543 ; it included $8,346,000 
of iiigliway and hai bor-improvement debt, but 
did not include the contingent debt resting di- 
lectly on cities of the metropolitan district On 
a ])iopcity A'aluation of $7,161,300,871, theie 
weie le\icd in the year State taxes of $8,500,000 

Tb \NBPOUTATiON The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 2014 75 Tlieie was no reported construction 
of new line in 1029 

Manupai’Tubes According to the biennial 
Census of Manufactuies published by the U. S 
Department of Commerce in 1020, there were m 
the State, in 1927, 10,037 manufacturing estab- 
liniments These employed 578,068 wage earners, 


whose wages for the year totaled $705,929,649. 
Materials and supplies used in manufacture cost 
$1,678,812,411 The manufactured products at- 
tained the total value of $3,317,861,888 For the 
>ear 1928, the Massachusetts Department of 
Tiabor and Industries reported that manufactui- 
ing establishments numbered 9971 , wage earners 
employed by them, 540,027, that wages paid to- 
taled $670,003,201 , that materials used cost 
$1,663,155,664, and that the inanufactiii ed ])rod- 
ucts attained $3,224,227,651. 

Education It was required by a regulation 
of th(‘ Boaid of Education that those seeking a 
diploma to teach in the Slate, by study lu he 
State normal schools, must take at least a tliiec 
veais’ course in older to qualify The maxiiiium 
level of letiiement pensions foi ])ublic school 
teacheis was laised by enactment Then* were en- 
lolleil in the public schools, in the academic year 
1928-29, 744,246 pupils, and the average raeinber- 
ship foi the yeai was 699,071 pupils Of those 
eniollcd, 521,868 weie in elementary, 92,452 in 
]iinioi high, and 129,926 in high-school giadcs 
Expenditure ioi public-school education totaled 
$78,351,194. The yearly salaiies of teacheis, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors included u\cragcd $1878 

CiiABiiiES AND CoBRkCTioN Cciitial author it V 
o\er institutions for tlie care oi custcxly of indi- 
viduals was divided among four State bodies 
under the system that olitained in 1929. Tlie Dc- 
]iartment of Public Welfare, headed by a com- 
niissioiier, Kicluud K Conant, and an advisory 
boaid of seven mcmbcis, udministeicd mollicis* 
aid and relief to peisons without legal scttle- 
lucnl It had caie of dependent, delinquent and 
neglected childien Uousiiig and town planning 
operations, pm ate charitable lorpoiations, in- 
fii manes, homes for the aged, matetiiily hospi 
tals and boaidiiig homes foi infants eame iiiuIot 
its Bupci vision It expended during the year 
about $5,000,000 in assistance of vaiioiis sorts 
to some 70,000 persons, including 3208 mothers 
and 95,34 children aided under the Mothers’ Aid 
1/aw It had 6135 State minor wards in its cus- 
tody on Dct ember 1, and exercised paiolc func- 
tions over 3152 children tioni the State tiaining 
schools State institutions under its contiol, w'ltli 
then populations of Dec 1, 1929, weie State 
luiiiiiiaiy, Tewksburj, 2696, Massachusetts Hos- 
pital School, Cautoii, 272, Lyman School for 
Bo}s, Westborough, 506, Industrial School for 
Gills, Laiicastei, 293, liidustiial School for Boys, 
Shiiley, 295. Under the De]>artment of Menial 
Diseases were insane hospitals at Woicesici, 
Taunton, Nortliamptou, Daiiveis, Westboiougb, 
Mediield, Palmei, and Boston, likewihc State 
schools at Waltham, Wrenthain, Giafton and 
Belchertowii The Department of Public Health 
supervised State sanatoria at Rutland, NoHli 
Reading, Lakesville, and Westfield and the 
Norfolk State Hospital The Commissioner of 
Correction liad charge of the State Prison, Chailes- 
town, Retoimatoiy, Concord Junction, Refonmi- 
torv for Women* Framingham, State Farm, 
Bridgewater 

Legislation I’he Gieat and General Court of 
Massacliiisctta conveued in its 146th session on 
January 2 and adjourned on June 8. Its pio- 
longed session was largely taken up w ith the dis- 
position of the municipal-railway pioblcm of 
Boston and with other concerns of that city 
The Boston Elevated bill, passed in the closing; 
hours of the session, created a metropolitan 
transportation district, composed of the com- 
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miinitiefi served by this railway system, indud- 
iDfr Chelsea and Revere. It provided as the rul- 
ing council of this district a body made up of 
mayors and of chairmen of boards of select- 
men, and allowed each community one vote for 
e\ery $100,000,000 of valuation, administrative 
direction was to be by a board of 5 unpaid 
trustees. The district was to take over the Bos- 
ton subways, subiect to consent of the Mayor and 
Council of Boston, and to acquire fiom the State 
the Cn’*’ r'd^r tunnel The disposal of the Bos- 
ton Klevated was left to determination by a 
refeiendum among the voters of the district, to 
be held in 1030, on the triple proposal of return 
to private control, extension of public control, or 
])ubl]e ownership Another act made provisions 
for an East Boston vehicular tunnel, to <*ost 
$10,000,000 A city trafTic commission and a 
Board of Port Authority for Boston were estab- 
lished The expenditure of $5,000,000 was author- 
ized for addition to the Suffolk County Couit 
IToiise The report of a special interim commis- 
sion on the tax system was received, but the 
legislators took no conclusive tax action, as 
plans for a graded income tax, which was i*on- 
templated, veie pidged to leqiiirc constitutional 
amendment, thus calling for preliminary pas- 
sage of amendment proposals bv two legisla- 
liiich, wheieas the same I-egi'-latiiio was to sit 
again in 1930 in any case, 'ihere was passed, 
over tlie (lovernor a veto, an increase of salaries 
of the members of the General Court to $2000 a 
,veai, from $1500 Tn the field of traffic regula- 
tion, ibeie was passed a Right of Way Act giving 
the light of wav at intersection to the vehicle 
first entering a prescribed intersection 8])aee, and 
thus varying fioin the general rule elsewhere 
giving right of way to the vehicle from the right 
In the social field, an act rendered future assigii- 
irieiits of wages invalid unless accepted in writ- 
ing by employ CIS An attempt to enact a non- 
contnbutoiy old-age pension failed Automobile 
diiveih who had caused fatal aceidents were de- 
barred from obtaining operating licenses for ten 
years, and iijion the occurrence of a second 
siK'li accident, ])crinanentlv The pollution of 
liea(‘hes bv the discharge of petroleum or other 
oil was rendered suhiect to a fine of $500 A 
State industrial oonimissioii, with duty to pro- 
mote iTidustii.il advancement, was created 
I’oi.inrAi. AXD Otiteh Events In the munici- 
pal elections of November 5, James M Curley, 
])cniociat, was foi the third time elected Mavor 
of Boston, defeating Daniel H. Coakley and the 
candidate of the Good Government Association, 
iModcnck W Mansfield In Cambridge, Richaid 
M Russell was elected niayoi, defeating Mayor 
Quinn, who had seived seven terms A movement 
was iindei taken after the retirement of Calvin 
Coolidge fiom the Presidency to have him made 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Senator Gillett expiessed his leadiness to retire 
trom his seat if Mi Coolidge would lM*come a 
(aiididate for it in 1930 Mr Coolidge did not ex- 
piess himself as favoiiiij the proposal Oppo- 
nents of the State pioliiliii ion law gathered signa- 
tuics well in excess of the lequired 20,000, to 
a ])ciiiioii foi Legislative action or, alternatively, 
a State icfeiendiim on its icpeal in 1930 The 
petition W'us filed with the Secretary of State 
'L'he spii it of antagonism between the liberal and 
the stiicter element in the population was evi- 
denced on March 17, when Senator Heflin of 
Alabama, visiting Brockton to address a local 


branch of the Ku Klux E^an, was jeered and 
pelted with mud 

Difficulties over the administration of the 
State law imposing compulsory automobile insur- 
ance took the form of increase in the insurance 
rates, imposed by the Insurance Commissioner 
l’he insuring companies, though dissatisfied with 
the woiking of the law, opposed the effort of 
tlie^ Registrar of Motor Vehicles to obtain liy 
petition a direct vote of the peojde on a plan to 
establish direct State insurance. A decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, rendered on 
May 27, found against Massachusetts, with re- 
gard to its method of reckoning corporations’ in- 
come from tax-free securities, in computing then 
levies iindiT tlie State’s corporate excise tax 
The Legislature’s commission on taxation pre- 
pared a loport sumniaiised as altering the fiscal 
system in many lespects and particularly as 
striving to extend the taxation of intangible 
property 

In Boston the activities of the Watch and 
Ward Society and of others favoring a strict 
repression of publieatioiis and plays deemed ob- 
scene continued Voltaire’s Candtde was excluded 
as not a fit book for sale The July issue of 
ffcrtbner'R Magazine was barred from sale A 
pioduction of the play Strange Interlvde was 
foi bidden and the jnoduction was removed to 
Quincy. A ciiminal conviction was imjiosed on a 
Itookscllcr 111 December l\v an East Ca iiibi idgi* 
couit for selling a book b> D H Lawrence Woik 
on the tunnel under the towns of West Boylston, 
Holden, Rutland, and Oakliam, to carry water 
to the Metropolitan District water sjatem fiom 
the Ware and Swift riveis progressed, at the end 
of July, 9 miles of tins tunnel weie lepoilcd as 
having liecn dug and cement -lined f’oimecticut, 
in its effort to prevent the diveision to this tun- 
nel of water that would otherwise jiass down the 
(Connecticut Ri\er, sued for an minnction from 
the United States Supreme Court to prevent the 
board of Aimy Engineers from approving the 
diversion, but the CJourt refused, in April, to 
etiioin 

Officers Governor, Viank G Allen, I.iouten- 
ant-Goveinor, \\ illiiim S Yoimgmaii, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, Frederic W. Cook, Tieas- 
iirei, John \N Ilaigis, Auditoi, A B Cook, 
Attoi ney-Geiieral, Joseph E Wainer, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Payson Smith , Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, Rich aid K Coiiant. 

Ji>DiciARV Supicme Judicial Couit Chief 
.luhtice, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Associate Jus- 
tices, John Crawford CrosW, Edward Peter 
Pieice, James Bcrnaid Can oil, William C. 
Waite, George A Sanderson, Fred Tarbcll Field 

MASSACHUSETTS AGBICULTUBAL 
COLLEGE. A State institution for agiiciil1ui.il 
tiainiiig 111 Ambeist, Mass, touiided in 18ii7 
The enrollment for the summer session of 1929 
was 152 students and for the autumn of 1929, 
592 students, distributed as follows Seniors, 
115, jiiniois, 115, sopliuinores, 190, ficshmeii, 
200, specials, 2 'Plieie woie 190 iaculty mem- 
beis, including 108 lesidciit-teaching, 00 experi- 
ment-station, and 22 extcusioii-seivice, inembtMS. 
The income foi J929 was iecei\ed fioin the follow- 
ing bouices State ap]iiopiiatioii, .$992,910, Fed- 
eral appiopi latioii, $101,9.58, and endowment 
and tiiist fiiiuls. $139,200. There were 90,000 vol- 
umes in the liluary The curneuliini was le- 
organized in 1 929 on the basis of five majoi liclds 
of specialisation Agriculture, horticulture, home 
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economics, physical and biological sciences, and 
social RciencpH A, new building was constructed 
as a laboratory for horticultural manufactures, 
and the alumni of the colle^ ronducted a cam- 
paign to raise $350,000 witli which to build a 
physical education building President, Roscoe 
W Tliaicher, 1) Agr , LL 0 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY TEBCENTE- 
NABY. See Ci<u^brationb. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. A nonsectarian institution for 
technical education in Cambridge Mass , founded 
in 1801 The enrollmeni toi the autumn of 1929 
was 3006, including 445 graduate and eight un- 
classified students For the summer session, the 
‘‘ "as 1571. There were 220 members 
• , I , and 295 others on tlie staff of the 
institute The jiroductive funds amounted to $30,- 
100,000, and the income for the year was $3,275,- 
000 received fiom various sources, as follows 
Funds, $1,675,000, student fees, $1,175,000; 
miscellaneoub, $425,000 The book value of land 
and buildings in Boston and Cambridge was 
$13,88.1,000 The library contained 260,000 vol- 
umes An aeionautical engineering laboratory was 
completed in 1929 President, Samuel Wesley 
Stiutton. 1) Fng , 1) So . LL D , Ph D. 

MATEBNITY PBOTECTION. It will be 
interesting to watch the progress of this work 
in each State of the United States, with the lapse 
of the Shepherd-Towner Act in 1929 These 
columns ha\e reviewed annually the activities of 
local units in the piottvtion of mothers and in- 
fants, made possible as a result of the Federal 
grants-in-aid Under the Shepherd-Towner Act, 45 
States and Hawaii were matching the appropria- 
tions of the Fedeial (Jo\eriiment for the cieation 
of health centres, visiting’iiuise sei vices, con- 
ferences, and demonstrations The Children’s 
Huieau, m reviewing the history of the act up 
to the close ot the fiscal year 1928, sees the 
tendency increasing of putting the maternity and 
infancy woik on a permanent, locally-supported 
county- wide basis If this is an indication, it is 
])ohhiblc to predict that the removal of Federal 
aid will not cause the abrupt cessation of one 
of the most important pieces of social work un- 
dertaken by public authority in recent years The 
Children’s Bureau finds that during the year 
1927-28, 211 new counties inaugurated pro- 
grammes and 171 counties in 23 States under- 
wiotc their programmes from their own local 
funds During the period being icviewed, 29 
States repoited that nurses were working in 
counties, communities, or cities. As a result of 
the fiscal decentralization above referred to, the 
ebtablishment of permanent centres for prenatal 
and child care in smaller communities has re- 
sulted During the fiscal year 1927-28, 322 new 
permanent centres were established in which 
facilities for pienatal and child-health work 
ueic being provided More than 313,000 infants 
and pre-school children and more than 20,000 
expectant mothers weie examined by physicians, 
dentists, or nurses at the various types of con- 
Icienccs held in the 45 States and the Territory 
of Hawaii, coOpeiating under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act 

In addition, the woik pci formed included inoie 
than 700,000 visits of instruction to homes by 
nurses, the distribution of moic than 6,000,- 
000 pieces of health literature, the delivery of 
more than 23,000 talks on health subjects, and 
the creation of a large number of formal classes 


for adults and young girls for instruction in sub- 
lects relating to maternal and infant care. In 
Pennsylvania, 19,219 children were examined at 
conferences, in New York, 13,841. In Alabama, 
Indiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Utah, 
more than 10,000 cliildren were examined. In 
New York, 4324 expectant mothers were ex- 
amined, while Georgia was second, with the 
examination of 2998 The work has enlisted a 
laige roll of full-time paid and volunteer work- 
ers In the 45 States and Hawaii cooperating un- 
der the act, the total number of workers was 
1600, of whom 353 were full-time paid em- 
ployees Twenty States reported 7000 volunteer 
assistants, including physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and lay peisons. 

An interesting development under the pro- 
gramme has been the preoccupation by most of the 
States with the problems presented by special 
groups in the community Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania concerned them- 
selves with the regulation and supervision of 
white midwives woiking among immigrant 
mothers In Rhode Island, staff workers met in- 
coming steamers and cieated contacts with newly 
arriving foreign mothers and babies In the 
Southwest, sjiecial attention was being paid the 
problems presenled by the growing Mexican pop- 
ulations In Arizona, Now Mexico, California, and 
Texas, by the disbemination of texts in Spanish 
and through visiting muses, Mexican groups weic 
lieing served iii laiger numbers Certain States 
have done sjiecial work with Indian- M r"i.;rli ••• 
operation with the United States In 'mu N"\ 
ice In Hawaii, health conferences at the clinics 
that have been established have succeeded in 
reaching the following groups Hawaiiaiis, Fil- 
ipinos, Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, and Amer- 
icans Almost all of the States having Negio }Kip- 
iila turns have inauguiated programmes for the 
improvement of the hygiene and care of Negro 
mothers and babies Negio midwives have lieen 
instructed and supervised, and visiting Negio 
nuiHing services have aided gieatly in the laising 
of the living, sanitation, and health standards 
among their own peofde 

Spain In March, 1929, a decree was issued es- 
tablishing a compulsory niaternitv insurance 
system in this countiy Under it, women during 
confinement were to receive medical attention, 
maternity and welfare institutions for their serv- 
ice were to be maintained, and provision was 
included for the granting of allowances to women 
during the compulsory period of rest preceding 
and following confinement The beneficiaries, un- 
der the decree, are all female wage earners who 
are subject to the compulsory old-age pension in- 
surance act The benefits include medical atten- 
tion and cash benefits to be paid for six weeks 
liefore and six weeks after eonfinenieiit Cash bene- 
fits ttie made only in the cases of those pei- 
Rons who have been insured tor at least 18 months 
under the old-age-pension system The matiMiiitv 
insurance system was to be built up from con- 
tributions made by each insured woman, by the 
employers, and by State subsidies 

MATTHEWS, math'iiz (James) Brander 
American critic, aiithoi, and educatoi, died in 
New Yoik City, Mar 31, 1929. He was born in 
New Oi leans. La, Feb 21, 1852, and was gradu- 
ated fioni Columbia College m 1871 and from the 
C'olumbia Tjaw School in 1873 Admitted to the 
bar in 1873, he practiced law for two years lie- 
fore turning to writing. From 1892 to 1900, he 
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was professor of literature at Columbia UniTor- 
sity, and from 1900 to his retirement in 1924, 
rofessor of dramatic literature It was in this 
eld that Professor Matthews later was best 
known At Columbia University, there is the 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, a collec- 
tion made by him of model stage sets showing 
the history and progress of the drama He spent 
much tune in London and Pans, being as famil- 
iar with the drama of these cities as with that 
of his own New York He was considered an 
authority on French drama and wrote French 
Uramat%8ts of the Nineteenth Century (1881) 
and The Thtatres of Porta (1880) Professor 
Matthews did much of his writing in the late 
Victorian period, having as friends William 
Dean Howells, Rudyard Kipling, Mark Twain, 
and others of that day His name is associated 
with a number of literary movements He was 
one of the founders of the Authors Club and of 
the Players Club, and an organizer of the Ameri- 
can Copyright league During 1022-24 he was 
chancellor of tlie American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and in lOOG, first chairman of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. The French Government be- 
stowed upon him the ribbon of the J^cgion of 
Honor in 1907 and made him an officer in 1922 
His works include Amencantema and Brttunama 
(1892) ; Aapecta of Fiction (1896, rev in 1902) , 
An IntioducUon to the Study of American Liter- 
ature (1896) , Ilia Father'a Son, a novel (1895) , 
ViqneUea of Manhatien (1894) , Studiea tn Local 
Color (1808), A Confident To-morrow (1900), 
Margery'a Lovers (1884) , In the Veatihule 
Limited (1892) and The Deciaton of the Court 
(1893), comedies, Parta of Speech, Eaaaya on 
kngliah, The Philoaophy of the Short Stonf 
( 1901 ) , Actora and Actrchaea of the Lmted 
Staten and (treat Pntain (5 vols, 1886), with 
j^ureiioc Button , The Development of the Drama 
(1903) , The Short Story (1907) , Americana of 
the Future and Other Eaaaya (1909), Molteie 
Dia Life and Work a (1910), Shakeapeare aa a 
Playwright (1913), On Acting (1914), The Ox- 
ford Book of Amerwan Eaaaya (1914), Theae 
Many Ycata (1917) , Playwrights on Playmaking 
(1923) 

MAXJ'BITA'KIA A French colony in French 
•West Africa, consisting of eight districts; hav- 
ing the status of a colony since Jan. 1, 1021 
Area, 347,400 square miles, native population, 
280,184, mostly Mooiish Mohammedans, Euro- 
pean population, about 300. The budget for 1927 
was 11,725,800 li lines The colony is under 
a lieutenant-governoi , subject to the (Soveiuoi- 
Geiieial of the Fieiieh \\e8t Africa Lieutenaiit- 
Goieriior in 1929, M Choteau, appointed in 
1928 See Fkencu West Africa 

MATJBITIUS, nia-rlsb'lils An island ]iosseb- 
sion of Great Britain in the Indian Ocean situ- 
ated 500 miles east of Madagascar. With its de- 
pendencies of Rodrigues, Diego Garcia, the St 
Brandon group of six islands, and other small 
islands, it forms a colony of the British Crown 
Area of Mauritius, about 720 square miles, popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1021, 385,074 
The estimated population in 1927 was 401,693 
Capital, Fort Louis, with a population of 54,114 
in 1927 (including suburbs). In recent years the 
gieatei part of Port Louis has passed from the 
hands ot tJie Eurojieans to Asiatic or Chinese 
hands The movement of population in 1027 was 
Birth rate, 36.7 per thousand (exclusive of Indi- 
ans) , death-rate, 23.6 per thousand (also ex- 


clusive of Indians). Primary education is free 
but not compulsory. At the end of 1027 there 
were 57 government schools, 94 aided schools, 
and 3 technical schools The average attendance 
in government schools in 1027 was 9861 , in aided 
schools, 13,370, more than three-fourths of whom 
were in Roman Catholic schools. In 1927 the ex- 
ports were valued at £3,774,203 and the imports 
at £3,679,042 The staple exixirts are sugar, copra, 
aloe fibre, and coconut oil The principal partici- 
pants in the foreign trade arc the United King- 
dom, India, and Buima, Revenue in 1926-27, 
14,682,807 rupees, expenditure, 16,461,062 rupees 
(one rupee exchanged at $0 363 in 1927) Ves- 
sels entered in 1927, 224 of 622,936 tons, vessels 
cleared, 226 of 625, .524 tons Railway mileage, 
144, of which 24 miles aie narrow gau^ There 
IB cable connection with Australia, South Africa, 
and the islands of Madagascar, Zanzibai, and 
Reunion The colony is under a governor aided 
an executive council and a council of government, 
the latter having a minority of elects membezs 
The Gov ei nor in 1929 was Sir Herbert James 
Read 

MAX, make. Prince of Baden. A German 
statesman, died in Constance, Germany, Nov. .5, 
1920 lie was bom iii Baden-Baden iii 1867, 
studied law and entered the army, from which 
he retired witliout active service From 1007 to 
1018, lie was president of the First Chamber of 
the Baden Diet. In October, 1918, with collapse 
threatening the country, he was called to be 
Cbancelloi of Geimati.v, a post which he held 
for five weeks He it was who signed the request 
foi the Armistiee and proclaimed the Kaiser’s 
abdication He was bitterly attacked by Nation- 
alists for having acted with undue baste In his 
Reminiacencea and Dooumenta ( 1927 , Eng. trans., 
1928), he sought to defend himself against the 
charges made by ]..udendurff and othei nioii- 
aichists 

MAXWELL, Anna Cakotine An American 
suiierinteiident of nuises and hospital organizer, 
di^ Jan 2, 1920, iii New Voik Cit\, and 
buried with militaiy honors m Arlington Na- 
tional Ceineter} iii \\ ii-luiigioii She was bum iii 
Bristol, N Y, Mar 14, 1851, and entered the 
nursing piofcssiuii about 10 years after tlie Civil 
War She bad her ii.iUiir ' ir the matron’s 
eouise at the New' I i . ' lb il in Boston, 

and later studied at the Boston City Hospital 
In 1881 she assumed chaige of the training 
school lor nuises at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, rcniaiiiiJig tlieie foi eight years She 
established in 1892 the Presbvtenan Hospital 
School ol Nursing in New \ork City, and w'as 
at its head until her ii -ign.il ■'•ii in 1921. During 
the Spanish -Amen can W.ii, Mi-» Maxwell re- 
ceived the title “The Ameiicaii Floience Night- 
ingale” lH*cauRo of her woik in connection with 
epidemics in the wai camps She was herself di- 
lector of the staff of uuises at Chickamauga 
Paik, Ga When the American Red Cioss was re- 
organized shuitly after this, she was active in 
Bccuiing the inclusion of nurses in the work of 
the society. At the time of the World War, she 
was 111 charge of the Presbyterian Hospital over- 
seas unit and went twice te Fiance to aid in oi- 

r izing the nuising service of the A E. F , 
which she was decorated with the Medaille 
d’Hygiene Publique by the French government 
The nurses home of the Medical Center, ujH>ueil 
in New York City in 1028, was named the Anna 
C. Maxwell Hall as a tiibute to her service 
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MAXWELL, Gen , The Kt. Hon. Sir John 
Gbenfel KiigliEih army ofHcer, died Feb. 21, 
1929, in Cape Town, South Africa. He was born 
.luly 12, ]S.')9, was educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, and in 1879 joined the 42d Highlanders 
He served in the Egyptian War of 1882 and was 
stall captain in the Nile Expedition in 1884-85 
With the Egyptian Field Force in 1886-86, he 
was present at the engagement at Qimiss, where 
he won the D. S O He commanded the 14th Bri- 
gade 111 South Africa m 1900-01, where he was 
also Militaiy Covernoi of Pretoria For this serv- 
ice, he was twice mentioned in despatches, won 
the King’s and Queen’s medals, and was made 
Knight Commander of the Bath and Commander 
of St. Michael and St George In 1909-12 he 
commanded the English Forces in Egypt, and 
again in 1914-13, the opening years of the World 
War, for which he was made Knight Commander 
of St. Michael and St George On his return to 
England in 1916, Sir John was made commander- 
in-chief of the Forces in Ireland, wiiJi full powers 
us a milituiy governor, to put down the Sinn 
Feiii llebellion His feailess and severe methods 
restoied uidei in Dublin within a week and he 
IV us made Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Batli From 1916 to 1919, he was commander-in- 
chiet of the Northern Command, and in 1920 he 
was a member of lioid Milner’s mission to Egypt. 
In 1922 he was promoted to the lank ut general 
and retired His long and successful career as 
a soldier brought him honors and decoratums 
from several European countries 

MAYBACH, mi'bao, Wilhei^m A German 
engineer and inventor, died Dec 29, 1929, in 
'<^1 1 He was bom Fob 9, 1846, in fieilbronn. 

brum 1»72 to 1882, he was at the head of the 
constiuction depaitment of the Deutz Gas Engine 
Works Associated there with the inventor Daim- 
lei, he made several contributions to intemal- 
coiulmstioii-eiigiiie and motor-eai development, 
among them a design for a benzine-di iveii engine 
(1874). Taking over the tedinical management 
ot the Daimler Motor Company at Daimler’s 
death in 1900, he built the Mercedes car (1901), 
111 whu'h he made a number of improvements 
He tetiied from the motor-car industry in 1907 
Associated later with Count Zeppelin in the 
building of airships, Maybach made an important 
contribution in the 12-oylinder airpipe motor 
(onstriioted with the aid of his son Karl The 
Maybach engines were used in airships during 
the Woild War It was the engine used in the 
Giaf Zeppelin in its i ound-the-world ilight in 
1929 

MAYNARD, Cjiabi.es Johnson American 
uinithologist, died Oct 1.3, 1929, in West Newton, 
Mass , wild e he was liorn May 6, 1 845 He was 
cduc'ated at the common schools and began the 
study of nature on his molhei’s farm when a 
child In 1875 he was elected vice president of 
the Niittall HrmihuIngM nl Club of Cambridge, 
Mass, and iv.i- the foi.iidi i and editor of the 
Nuttall liulletxn, an ornithological paper From 
1910 to 1919, he was iiistruetor of economic bird 
study 111 the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Ml Maynaid’s special field of investigation was 
the voeul uigaus of birds, the discovery of the 
vocal oigiins of the American bittern ming at- 
tributed to him lie was the author ot a number 
of books growing out of his work, among tiiem 
NaturaltaiH* (Jutde, Bxrdk of Eastern North 
Anxcnca , Bui Infixes of Nexo England; Field Dxr 
tectorg of the Bvids of Eastern North Amerxea, 


Atlas to the Dxreotory of the Bxrds of Eastern 
North Amerxoa; Records of Walks and Talks 
voxih Nature (12 vols ). 

MAYOTTE (ma-ySt') AND COM’OBO IS- 
LANDS. An ai chipelago midway between Africa 
and the northern end of Madagascar, belonging 
to Fiance and administered by the Governor- 
General of Madagascar. Total area, about 700 
square miles, population in 1921, 109,860, in 
1925, 110,30.3. The area of Mayotte is 140 square 
miles, and the population (1025) about 12,674 
Vanilla is oue of the chief pioducts, others are 
sugar, cacao, aloes, and perfumes The chief im- 
ports are cotton fabrics, metals, and rice; the 
principal exports, hides, sugar, copra, and vauilla 

MEASLES. Professor Fischl of Prague having 
expressed the opinion that the disease, measles, 
may have undeigoiic some changes in its type, a 
number of distinguished pediatricians were inter- 
viewed and their opinions were published in the 
Deutsche medxexnxsche Wochcnschrxft for Sep- 
tembei 20 Fisehl believes the disease to he 
milder than formeily and Bomctimcs without 
rash, contagion is less maiked, there are more 
abortive eases Most of the opinions are adveise, 
no such changes in type having been observed 
while Olliers partially support Fischl’s claims 
Klot/ of Lubeek no longer sees a 3- to 5-year re- 
currence ot measles ineidenec such as formerly 
obtained, but otherwise notes no ditrcrciiees 
Fiachl sums up the change of type in the words, 
“Measles has changed from a facultative to an 
obligate disease,” but none of his colleagues will 
go so fai The individual variations of incidence 
may be explained without such a sweeping gen- 
eralization The change, if any, may be only 
transitory and only an observation period of 
many jears could decide so niomenious a ques- 
tion ?’i8chrs views might lead to the abolition 
of compulsory notification, and he moreover seems 
opposed to the use of convalescent serum on eco- 
nomic grounds .it a tune when health ofheers 
throughout the woild are seeking how to obtain 
sufficient supplies for control of the disease The 
subject of measles pneumonia does not ajipear to 
have been included in the discussion 

MEAT. See Livehtock 

MECHANICAL ENGINEEBS, The Ameri- 
can SoriETY OF An organization founded irt 
Apnl, 1880, to promote the art and science of 
mechanical r-jr-t--, . anj the allied arts and 
sciences It inehides lb professional divisions or- 
ganized on the basis of a common interest in a 
branch of engineering within the scope of the 
siK'iety Aeronautics, applied mechanics, fuels, 
hydraulic, iron and steel, machine-shop pr.ieiice, 
management, materials handling, national de- 
fense, oil and gas power, petroleum, power, print- 
ing industries, railroad, textile, wood industries 
III 1929, 70 local sections had been established in 
indiistiial centres throughout the United States, 
and 96 student branches liad been foimcd in en- 
gineeiirig colleges and technical schools. At the 
beginning of its new fiscal yeai on Oet 1, 1929, 
the total membership of the society was 19,437. 

The fiftieth annual meeting was held in New 
York City Dec. 2-6, 1929 The discussions at this 
meeting centred around such tojiics as hydraulic 
power, applied meehanies, machine-shop practice, 
fuels, materials handling, cutting metals, eco- 
nomies of delivery vehicles, mechanical springs, 
lubrication, steam-tables research, production 
management, central-station power, railroads, 
oil and gas power, boilei -feedwater studies, aei o- 
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nauticf*, textiles, rail-motor cars, refrigeration, 
furniture production, education and training for 
the industries of non-college type The celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the society was to be held April 5-0, 1030, m 
New York City at the headquarters of the society 
and at the ofllces of the American Machinist, in 
TIo1x)ken, N J , at the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, its birthplace, and in Washington 

In association with representatives of many 
othei organizations, a large number of members 
ol tlie society have contributed to the advance- 
ment of the piofession through the work of the 
technical committees on powci test codes, boiler 
codes, standardization, safety, and research, all 
of which cover the field of mechanical ciigmeenng 
111 its blondest aspects During 1929 eight stand- 
aids and codes weie completed and issued m 
pamphlet form Other publications of the society 
\\cie Mechanical Engineering, the monthly joui- 
iial, Traaisaotums, containing the year’s papers 
of specialized interest and issued yearly in 3(i 
sections, the annual Record and Index, contain- 
ing annual repoits, necrology, and an index to 
all publications of the society for the year, the 
Enqineeriug Index, a eoinprehensive index tt» 
the engineering literature of the world. Me- 
thanteal Catalogue, formerly the Condensed Cata- 
logues of Mechanical Equipment, and the A H 
M E A pipj>, the semi-monthly newspaper Among 
the books published under the auspices of the 
society dining 1029 were Hydraulic Lahoraton/ 
Ptaeticc, edited by John 11 Freeman, Dictionary 
of Aeronautical Terms, Biography of Hohirt 
Henry Thurston, by W F Durand, and the 
ftincoln Are-'\\ cldtny Prize Papers 

U’he olhceis and council memlicrs elected foi 
10;i0-3l weie Piesident, Charles l*ie/, past 
piesideiits, \\ F Durand, W. L Abbott, Charles 
AI Schwab, Alex Dow, Elmer A Sperry, vice 
piesidents, Hubert D Daugherty, William Elmer, 
Charles E (lorton, Paul Doty, Earnest L 
•liihiicke, CViiinid N Lauer, Ralph E Flanders, 
inanagers, Fredeiick II Doinci, William A Han 
ley, llaney N Davis, Chailes M Allen, Robert 
M dates, Ely C Hutchinson, James D Cunning- 
hum, Claience F llirshfeld, Harold V Coes, 
tieasurcr, Erik Obcig, secretary, Calvin W Rice 
Hcailquurtcrs arc at the l‘^ngincei mg Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th SMecl, New ^olk Cit\ 

MEDABY, Mu ton Bennett American archi- 
tect, died in Bala, Pa, Aug 7, 1929 He was boin 
in Philadelphia, Feb 9, 1874, and in 1890-91 
was a student at the University of Pennsylvania 
Fiom ISU,") to lOO.), he was associated with Field 
& Medaiy, aiehitects Duiiiig 190,5-10 he piac- 
tued alone, and in 1910 entered the him of 
Zant/ingei, Bone & Medary He was appointed 
a iiienilier of tlie National Commission of Fine 
Arts by Piesident Harding in 1922, and a meni- 
bei of the National Capital Park and Planning 
('omniission by Piesident Coolidge in 1920 Eeere- 
taiy Mellon appointed him a member of the Boaid 
o! Auhiteetural Consultants of the United States 
Tieasiny Department in 1927 He was also con- 
sult iiig architect for Cornell University, Mount 
Veinon on the Potomac, and the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association Mi Medaiy was a member 
of the American Institute of Architects, of which 
he was president iii 1920-28 In March, 1929, he 
was ])iesented with the gold medal of the Insti- 
tute. 

MEDELY (Meuitekhanean Fruit Fi.i ) See 
Entumoluuy, Economic, Hor'I'Ictuturi!. 


MEDIiBVAL LANGUAGE AND LITEBA- 
TUBE. See Philology, Modern 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, American. A 
union of the constitiiteiit, or State and Terri- 
torial, medical associations, founded in 1847 “to 
piomote the science and art of medicine and the 
betteiment of public health” The legislative 
poweis of the association arc vested in a house 
of delegates which is empowered to transact all 
business not piovided for in the by-laws and 
elects the general oflicers and the board of nine 
trustees Members of the association must be 
memliers of coiihtitutent associations, and these 
menibeiH, in good standing, constitute the sci- 
entiiic assembly of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which meets annually to present and dis- 
cuss sub|ects pert .lining to the science and art 
of medicine 'Ihis assembly is divided into 16 
sections, each having its own oflicers who serve 
for a year Some ut the sections are practice of 
medicine, suigeiy, general and abdominal, pie- 
vcntive and industrial medicine and public 
health, ladiology; nervous and mental diseases, 
pathology and physiology, obstetrics, gynecol- 
ogy and abdominal siiigerv, oithopn'dic surgery, 
urology , diseases ot children , ophthalmology , 
pharmacology and therupeuties , dermatology and 
syphilologv, and gastio-enterology and proc- 
tology 

The 1929 annual convention met in Portland, 
Oreg, July 8 to 12, with an attendance of about 
4000 At tins meeting 15 sections of the scientihc 
assembly weie in session, and leading authorities 
and investigators in the held of medical science 
announced and discussed the latest discoveries 
and methods in ti eating the sick The 1930 an- 
nual convention was scliedulcd to meet in De- 
tioit, Mich, June 23 to 27 The membership of 
the association in 1929 totaled 96,490 The ofliueis 
foi 1929-30 weie Piesident, Malcolm L Hams, 
I'liicago; president-elect, William Gerry Morgan, 
Washington, vice piesident, Eiiist A Sominei, 
i*oitIund, Oleg , secret .ii\ and general maii- 
agei, t)liii West, Clin ago, treasuiei, Austin A 
Hayden, and editor. Morns Fishbeiii, 

t’hicago publiciition is the Journal of 

the American Medical Asset laiton The headquai- 
teis of tlie nssoeiatioii aie at .’)3.'> North Dearborn 
8ticH rhiiiiL'o Til 

MEDICINE, Progress oi< The choice of sub- 
jects discussed in the present volume is practi- 
cally the same as in recent years With a few 
exceptions, they aie diseases notably those which 
piesent problems of public health and organized 
private benevolence Subjects outside the domain 
of disease which reiene attention coinpiise vita- 
mins and iiiti'rnal secretions (see Tnrulin, Se- 
(KETIo.xn, l^'lFIl^\l , and Njtamins) 

Two ai tides on suigieal siib|ee(s aie Suroery 
and Wounds Discussions ot acute tiunsniissible 
diseases will be touiid in articles on Botuiism, 
ERYBirET.AS, INIANTIIE I’ARAIVblS, MaLTA 

Ffveu, Mkasies, MliMvoitir, Pneumonia, 
Smallpox, Ti labemia, Tiphoiu, Typui s, and 
Y^lllow Fever, while corrchpondiiig ai tides on 
chronic communicable diseases are LsPRObY, 
SYPums, I’HicHiNosis, and TuBERciri ohis Of 
chronic diathetic diseases, the iollowing are 
represented Anaemia, Pminiciois, Ganclb, 
DiauetI'B, and Rickets Tlieie aie separate 
articles on Angina Pectoris, Abterjuscllrosih, 
and Heart, Disease oi<' — all of which have to do 
with the ciiculatoiy sy'^stem, while the neivoiis 
system is lepiesentcd by Epilepsy and Insanity. 
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Afprndicitis, Gallstone Disease, and Goiter 
are typical surgical affections The article on 
Bebi Best throws doubt on the position of this 
affection as a deficiency disease. 

MEDITEBBANEAN FBUZT FLY. Sec En- 
TOMOLOOT, Economic, Hobticultube 
MEISSEN, Annivebsaby of Foundino See 
Crlebbationh 

MELBOT7BNE, Abcu bishop of Sec Lees, 
The Most Key Habbinoton Glabf.. 
MELCHETT, Jxibd See Tbade Unions 
MELONS. See Hobticultube 
MENINGITIS, Epidemic. According to edi- 
toiials 111 the Journal of the Amertcan Medical 
Aaaociation for June 16 and August 10, there 
was an increasing incidence of epidemic cciebio- 
spinal fever on tlie Pacific coast which may Ik‘ 
due to infected pasbcngers on the Pacific sieani- 
eiH Thus, an outbieak occuired among incoming 
Filipino steerage although this im- 

])ortation was ' ■ i • #ing to preventive 
measures by health officers and the steamship 
companies The outbieak amoug the Filipinos 
could ])robably be tiaced to the Shanghai epi- 
demic of the winter and spring of 1028-20 As a 
result of the steerage outbreak, the hteerage 
cajiacity of the steamsliips was reduced 76 per 
cent, effective in July Money was needed for in- 
creased quarantine facilities in San Fiancisco 
and Seattle Thus far, only American shipping 
companies weie concerned and it remained to be 
seen what other nations would do in this par- 
ticular So rapid aie the developments of mod- 
em sanitation that it is impossible for private 
institutions to keep pace with them, esj^ciallv 
since it often means more oi less hardship and 
oxiicnsc 

MENTAL DEFECTIVES. See Cbime 
MENTAL HYGIENE. See Psyi'Hoi.oo'i 
MENTAL TESTS. See Psychology 
MENUHIN, Yehudi See Music, under Art- 
ists. 

MEBCUBY. Se(> Quickrilvlk 
MEBCUBY-ABC BECTIFIEBS. See Dy- 
NAMO-l<h.ErTBTC MacHINERI 

MEBBILL, Geoboe Pebkinb American geol- 
ogist, died in Auburn, Me , Aug. 15, 1929 He was 
liorn in that city on May 31 , 1854, and was gradu- 
ated fiom the University of Maine in 1879 He 
studied in 1879-80 at Wesleyan University, 
where he was also assistant chemist, and at The 
Johns Hopkins Univcisity in 188G-87 In 1881 
he was assistant in the geological department 
of the U S National Museum in Washington, 
1) C , liecoming head cuiator of geology in 1897 
Fiom 1893 to 1915, he was piofessor of geoh^ 
and mincialogy at George Washington (foimerly 
Columbian) University He was exjH’rt special 
agent of the Twelfth Census in stonequarry sta- 
tistics His w'oiks include Htoncs for Building 
and Decoration (1891 , 3d ed., 1903) , A Treatise 
on Books, Ifock-Wcalhenng, and Soils (1897; 
2d ed , 1900) , The Non-Metallio Minerals (1904, 
2d ed , 1910), The Fossil Forests of Aiizona 
(1911 ) , The First 100 Years of American Geol- 
ogy (1924), contributions to dictionaries and 
encyclopicdias, and scientific papers dealing more 
paiticularly with meteorites and petrogrnpln 
MEBSEY, First Viscount of bee Big ham, 
John Charles 

MESOPOTAMIA. See Abch.s.ology , Iraq 
MESSAGEB, Andr£. A distinguished French 
composer and conductor, died in Pans, Feb 
24, 1929 He was born in Montlugon, Allier, Dec 


30, 1863. After graduating from the Ecole Nieder- 
meyer in Paris, he continued to study under 
Saint-Saens. Tn 1874 he became organist at St- 
Sulpice, then was conductor at Brussels for some 
time, returning to Pans as organist at St.-Paul- 
St -Louis The success of several light operas led 
to his appointment in 1898 as conductor at the 
Op^ra Comique. During 1901-07 he was artistic 
director at Covent Garden, and from 1908 to 
1914, first conductor and, with Bioussan, diiectoi 
of the Grand Ojiera. Tn 1908 he also was elected 
Marty's successor as conductor of the famous 
Concerts du Conservatoire, with which organiza- 
tion he made a most successful tour of the United 
States (50 concerts) in 1918-19 On his return 
to Pans, he resigned the conductorship of this 
oichestia, was conductor again at the Op4ra 
Comique for one season (1919-20), and then be- 
came niuHical director at the Casino in Cannes 
Tn 1907 he was made an officer, and in 1927, a 
commander, of the Legion of Honor As a com- 
posei, he cultivated almost exclusively the opera 
and ballet llis piincipal operas (piemiercs at 
Pans, unless specially noted) arc La Fauvette du 
Temple (1885) , La Biamaise (1885) , Le Bour- 
gtoih dc Calais (1887) , Isolinc (1888) , Le Man 
de la Reine (1889), La Basoche (1890), Miss 
Dollar (1893), Madame Chrgsanihbme (1893, 
Chicago, 1920), Mirette (London, 1894), Le 
Chcialicr d'JIat mental (1896); La Fiancee en 
Lotenc (1896) , Les petites Michu (1897) , 1 <fo- 
nuiuc (1898), Les Diagons dc Vhnpbratnce 
(1905), Foriunio (1907), Beatiicr (Monte 
Carlo, 1914), Monsieur Beaucaire (Birming- 
ham, April, 1919, New Yoik, Deceuibei, 1919) , 
La petite Fonctionnairc (1921), L* Amour 
masqui (1923). 

METABOLISM STUDIES. See Food and 
NL’TRITION. 

METALLUBGY. Of chief anteiest to metul- 
lui gists during the year 1929 was the pro- 
nounced advance made in the development of new 
alloys and then adaptation to iiidustiy, the 
wider application ol cliiouiium and cadmium 
plating , and the iiici casing pi oductioii and use of 
zinc of a purity not heretofore attained coni- 
meicially, a purity that makes possible its use 
in die casting and for other puiposets lor which 
zinc was not hitheito acceptable The technology 
of oie dicsbiiig, coiiceiitiatioii, hydrometallurgy 
and pyrometalluigy leniaincd substantially un- 
changed, though numeious advances in the lefine- 
n«euts of practice continued to be made 

Ore DBi<HbiNG Common piactice m primary 
breaking is divided between the use of jaw 
crusheis and gyi atones, with cone crusheis oi 
lolls usihI lor 1 eduction fioin 8 or 10 inclies down 
to less than an inch Cone eiusheis are oidinarily 
used in new installatioiib Foi primaiy grinding, 
rolls may be used us one stage in the piocess 
though the finely crushed oie. is usually next 
treated in ball or lod mills Foi line giinding, 
the bull or tube mill has no competitors Classi- 
fiers are ordinal ily used in closed circuit with the 
grinding mills, and screens with the crushing 
machinery No new principles have been evolved 
in tile construction of any of these tyjies ot 
machinery, though new attainments in respect of 
size weie reached For instance, a 54-inch gyra- 
tory, weighing 360 tons and with a capacity of 
crushing 10,000 tons a day to 6 inches was built, 
the same company also undertaking to build a 
.56 X 72-inch jaw crusher, next to the largest jaw- 
type breaker yet constructed. Vibrating screens 
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with electric vibrating equipment four times as 
powerful as any hitherto used in mining work 
were built, and a double-deck screen, with the 
deck movements opposed and balanced, was put 
on the market. Heavier wire cloth for screening 
was developed, both in the finer meshes and for 
severe service on trommels Following experi- 
mental installations of hall mills 10 feet in di- 
ameter, several additional mills of this extreme 
size were put into operation, and improvements 
were made in more efficient linings and discharge 
media The n'lvnT't'irea of bowl classifiers in close 
sizing of l-i'l iri'l pi> ducts were generally real- 
ized and their installation was much more com- 
mon than foi merly I’he tendency to an increased 
amount of stage grinding, with classification at 
each stage, continued, with three stages coiiimon 
in large flotation plants 

Added refinements were made in selective fiota- 
fion through the use of new leagents, new tvpes 
of machines, more closclv regulated fewl, and 
iiici cased knowledge of the mineralogical coni- 
])osition of the ore to he treated As reagents, the 
\anthateh of the higher alcohols were coming 
into use and sulphiding was often resorted to 
where some of the valuable mineral was oxidired 
Or the oxide may first be reduced to metallic 
copjier bv heating with salt and charcoal, a 
process that has lieeii evolved for African use, 
and flotation subsequently ap[)lied The various 
patents coicmul' cells in which the an is ad- 
mitted iiecl\ Iiom submerged pipes were com- 
bineil and the so-called matlesa cell further de- 
veloped bv one manufacturer with excellent 
lesults, though flotation cells with mechanical 
impelleis and with porous canvass mats weie still 
favoied by main, even for new installations In 
deterininiiig the proper flotation treatment of an 
ore, the micioscope was being incieaHingly used, 
especiallv at the larger plants that maintain le- 
search stafls Kxceed'inglv valuable knowledge as 
to the degre ■ ^ i,< rrt,sary is also theie- 

bv gained \.*i. 'v n 'I'l-I of flotation pulp, 
through determination of the so-called ])H factor 
was also becoming general in well-iiin flotation 
jilaiits 

lIxiiROMETAi i.iiROY The cvaiiidc piocess is so 
well standardized for the treatment of gold and 
silver oies that little change is legistered from 
vear to vear Some amalgamation was still used 
on free-milling oies, but by far the greater ton- 
nage was leached in cvanide solution and piecipi- 
tated with zinc dust Sometimes flotation coiicen- 
tiation preceded cvanide ticatment, either the 
concentrate being cvanided or the tailing, in 
which latter case the concentrate w’as sent to a 
smelter The rccoveiv of cyanide in usable form 
fioiii w'aste solutions containing simple alkaline 
cvanides and alkalinf>-zinc cyanides was done at 
sevTial plants, and its recovc»ry fioin more com- 
plex compounds with sulphur and base metals 
othei than zinc was a piomising avenue of re- 
seat ch already partially cxploied Thus may the 
effect of e>anicidea be paitially oveicome 

Of chief interest in the leaching of coppei ores 
is the decision of the Inspiiatiou Company to 
segregate the sand and slime for sepaiate treat- 
ment Leaching by peuolation of the acid 
through the ore la‘d will la* greatly improved, so 
far as the sand is concerned, and methods more 
appropriate to shine trc'atment, including agi- 
tation, can be applied to the othei constituent of 
the giound oie 

Consideiable advance was made in treatment 


of zinc concentrates, both by hydrometallurgical 
and pyrometallurgieal methods A new electro- 
lytic plant using the Tainton process was com- 
pleted at East St. Louis, 111 , during the year, 
and all refineries brought their commercial 
product up to a purity of 99 98 per cent or better 

The copper refining capacity of the world fur- 
ther was increased by the building of the Nichols 
plant at El Paso, Tex , which went into service 
at the end of 1929, with a capacity of 100,000 
tons a year A new refinery with a capacity of 
120,000 tons a vear was under construction at 
Copjier Cliff, in Ontario Both of these plants use 
the multiple process, a distinguishing feature of 
the construction being the use of lead-lined rein- 
forced concrete tanks for the electrolytic <*ells 
The tanks at El Paso are built en bloc, w'hile 
those at Cojiper Cliff are of sectional construc- 
tion Concrete tanks were also finding increasing 
favor in the new coiistiuction at the older re- 
fineries 

PyROMETAiLiiRGY Revcrlicratorv practice in 
copper smelling continued to be divided lietweeii 
side and centre charging, though the Carson lit- 
igation was at an end and operators were privi- 
legeil to use either method Where exceedingly 
fine material is fed, centre charging is perhaps in 
better favor than side, owing to the difficulty of 
keeping such fine material banked along the side 
walls for their protection Also, the centre- 
chargetl furnace, using a deep bath, results in a 
somewhat lower (‘opper content in the slag, if 
pi Opel Iv run On the other hand, moie caie must 
be exercised in the operation of a centre-charged 
furnaie and the side walls of the furnace arc of 
more expensive constriution One company stand- 
ardized on walls of magnesite brick, with water- 
cixding A new furnace at the C!alumet & Tlecla 
smelter, for melting native cojiper ore and eon- 
centiate. was 70x22 feet inside dimensions, and 
was charged along the centie line for the entire 
length, whcieas most centie charging was done 
over only about one-thiid of the furnace length, 
as measureil from the firing end 

Natural gas has received additional attention 
as a fuel, inasmuch as it m being piped to smelt- 
ing and refining centres that formerly dejiended 
ujam coal or oil for fuel The Creat Falls, Mont , 
co])per refinery succeeded in establishing a suc- 
cessful technique using gas for fuel in the anode 
and wirebar furnaceb, and the El Paso Smelting 
Works went over to iiatuial gas duiing the "veai, 
for filing its reverberatory furnaces and loasteis 
The principal iiroblcm lay in developing a satis- 
factory burner suitable for the laige volumes of 
gas that must be used, but this has been solved 
A luminous flame is appaientlv^ not necessary 

Progress continued to be made in the technique 
of casting anodes at the copper smelters, rather 
than melting up cakes of blister at the refineries 
One piocess developed by the Phelps Dodge or- 
ganization IS a contiiiiious ]»rocps8, in which tho 
converter copper is transferred to a heat-insu- 
lated vessel, blown and poled to eliminate im- 
purities, and cast into anodes Other smelters in 
that district perfected a somewhat different type 
of procedure It was the expectation that noth- 
ing but anodes would be received at the new El 
Paso refinery. 

One other fcatuie of the furnace work at this 
lefiiiery is worthy of note the plan to preheat 
the air used foi combustion To do so, a portion 
of the hot exit gases going to the waste-heat 
boilers were to be bled off to caiboiundum pre- 
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heaters An appi enable saving of the fuel re- 
quired per ton of copper melted was expected 

Lead emeltiiig developed little that is new, 
though a better understanding of what goes on 
m a lead furnace was brought about by the re- 
searches of the staff at the U S. Bureau of Mines 
station at Salt Lake City. Scveial detailed 
studies of lead blast-furnace piuclice were issued 
bv that station 

Ziiic smelters have learned how to handle fine 
eoneentiate with little trouble It is first roasted 
in multiple-hearth fui nates, then sintered in 
straight-line Dwight-Lloyd machines, usually by 
the Baden process Dust losses are taken care of, 
usually, by Cottrell electrostatic precipitation 
equipment Retorts arc made either of eaiborun- 
dum, ( lay, nr silica Hour, each being in favoi for 
certain classes of work The new vertical con- 
tinuously operating retorts, known as the Sing- 
master, Breyci & Bunco furnace, have proved a 
eninnicrcial success, a pioduct of 99 96 per cent 
puiity having been put on the market, iiroductKi 
by the use of this equipment These retoits are 
high and of large diamctei, built up like a 
ehminey out of carborundum bi ick Coke is added 
to the chaige by mixing with the roasted oie, 
which is then biiquctted 

In the realm of iron and steel metallurgy, pro- 
gress was made in the separation of manganese 
from iron by the Bradley process, working 
siliceous manganifcroiis iron ores, and in eoncen- 
tr«iting the laterite ores of Cuba The application 
of sintering to ore and concentrates continued 
to increase The Kuropean practice of firing 
coke ovens with blast-furnace gas alone, thus 
< coiiiiii i/iiig on the coke-oven gas, was applied 
comniei ciall.v at the Chicago plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co The trend in blast fur- 
luices toward the large hearth continues, unit 
fiiinaccs now usually having a ca})acitv of 1000 
tons 111 24 houis This is accoinplislied bv pro- 
viding a capacity of about :10,000 cubic feet be- 
tween the centre line of the tuyeres and 2 feet 
below the stock line Blast-furiiacc gas has found 
iiiei easing uses and more attention has been paid 
to Its proper cleaning, involving an increased use 
of disintegrators Stove design has improved, 
with the result that periodical cleaning has 
virtually been eliminated and automatically con- 
trolled high blast teniiieiatuies, up to 1600° F, 
have become usual 

Klectric furnaces have not licen used in any 
extent lor sinclting, except for certain specialized 
purposes, such as aluminum reduction, but for 
melting metals and the manufacture of alloys, 
their use was im leasing In steel metallurgy, an 
electrode furnace with a capacity of 90 tons was 
built duiiiig 1929, and sevcial induction furnaces 
lligh-f requeue v induction furnaces are of in- 
creasing use in making high-grade alloy steels, 
.md promise to make a bettor product than the 
beat crucible steel 

Of outstanding interest among the new uses of 
metals was the attention being paid to i listless 
or stainless nous and steels Few industries do 
not have a coiiosion problem, so these new allots 
have an exceptionally wide appeal Most of the 
stainless steel about whnh so niiitli has been 
heard difieis tium that used in eiitieiy in its loii- 
tont of nickel, the foimer well-known staiiilesH 
steel being merely a high (hionie steel The Kiupp 
Nirosta steel, howcvci, which is made iindei 
licensing agieeineiits by several American steel 
companies, contains about 8 pei cent nickel and 


18 per cent chromium, which gives it increased 
resistance to coirosion, greater toi];>hiie— and 
adaptability to cold drawing and rolling It 
cannot, however, be tempered. This type of steel 
leceived considerable advertising towaid the 
end of tlie year through its adoption by the Ford 
company for trim on the new models of its auto- 
mobiles It was also being cumniercially manu- 
factured 111 the foim of cooking utensil's Steels 
of this ty{ic promised to alToid a coiisideiable 
and increasing outlet for both nickel and chiu- 
luiuni, the latter being list'd uidinaiily in the 
foim ot ton 0-1 111 ome, though one coiiqiaiiy is 
making chi ome irons and steels diiect fiom ehio- 
iiiitc Foituuatel}r, ample supplies of both nickel 
and chronic uies exist to take eaie of any leasoii- 
able demand. 

Chionnum plating also eaiiie to the fore, lust 
for the fiolished parts of automobiles and nunc 
lecenily foi jewelry, specialties, household 
utensils, and such articles, formerly made of othei 
metals or nickel plated. Chromium plate is some- 
what darkei than nickel or silver hut is ex- 
tremely haid and is virtuall,v untaniishable 

Cadmium, like ehroniiuiu, ‘found iiici easing use 
us a plating material where rust picvcntioii was 
advisable, us in bolts and nuts used in nutuiiio- 
bile eonstiuetion and olhei exjiosed non suiiates 
It IS obtained as a bv-pioduit in the hvdio- 
metalluigy of zinc, and theie was some doubi, 
earlv in the year, as to whcthei enough could he 
prodmed to suppl\ the deniund Added ]>iodu«- 
tioii oi electrolytic ziiii, however, appaientlv met 
the situation without a price advance that would 
have limited the populaiitv of eadmiiini 

The poiuilaiity ot noii-ioi lodible metals ex 
tended to aluinimim, winch has been used foi 
exteiior ornamentation to a consideiuble extent 
on one of the new New Yoik skvseiapeis, the 
Chiyslei building, this stinctuie also ealliiig foi 
a large amount of stainlesb steel Aluminum iiaiiit 
and aluminum foil have been used to a large ex- 
tent in the peti oleum indiistiv, vvheic its le- 
fiective piopcrtv towaid light and heat is valu- 
aVde, and also its lesistunce to hydrogen siil})bide 
The lighhu-.-. of the inetul is an cxi (*ediiiglv 
valuable ipial'lv tor inanv jiiii puses and this 
quality of lightness is now being combined with 
high tensile sticngtli in nllojs of the Duialnnun 
type, containing about 90 pei tent of uliiininmn 
In tins form, it piovides a valuable stiiuiuiul 
metal for the aviation ludustiv and foi use in 
various moving parts wheie great weight is iin- 
desiiablc but wheie strength is lequired Spot 
welding of nluininum and further knowledge of 
its heat tieatmeiit have widened its eeonomual 
applications 

Another light metal, heietofore little nioie 
than a clieinieal cunositv, is beivllium tliitstund 
mg among its qualities is its cxtieiiie elastieitjr 
Its eo&t — ^about $200 a i>ound in 1929— can Iw 
lowered to a tenth of that oi less in all piob- 
ability, when its uses aie developed to take a 
considerable amount During the >ear about a 
ton w'as made in Germany and a Cleveland jdaiit 
was reiwrted to liave attained a productive ca- 
pacity of about 60 pounds per month 

Othei minoi metals whose uses weie expand- 
ing weie tungsten, molybdenum, titanium, 
barium, tantalum, and selenium Tungsten was 
principally used m allots icplacing tool steels, in 
association with carbon and cobalt, these tung- 
sten caibide eoinpounds are finding a rapidly in- 
creasing acceptance. Molybdenum production 
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from the world’s principal source of supply in 
Colorado has increased considerably; it is used in 
minding steels, in alloy steels of low molybdenum 
content for a variety of purposes, and in some 
of the corrosion -resisting steels. Titanium is find- 
ing its most important use in the form of oxide as 
a white-paint pigment Domestic production of 
metallic baiiuin of 99 05 per cent grade began 
last year, it is used in the terminals of spaik 
plugs and as a deoxidizer in the manufacture of 
radio tubes Tantalum now has a few accepted 
uses in laboratoiies and in the electiical mdiistiy, 
and selenium is of increasing importance m the 
\nleani7ing of rubber, ll‘|■1llnng sulphui Stion- 
tiiim and lithium, in imiiiiln iurm, have lecently 
been made available and aie awaiting the dis- 
covery of commercial uses C/Oisium and i uhidium 
are two other metals a supply of which has only 
leeently been assured should an important in- 
dustrial outlet be found 

Certainly the metallurgists have piovidcd the 
research workeis, at the end of the thud decade 
of the century, with a wide vaiiety of metallic 
elements and alloys Creat progress has been made 
in their aiiplications, but tlie vast possibilities 
that still exist will he evident 
METAPHYSICS PiiiioRorux 
METEOBOLOGY. It is well known that all 
except a negligible fraction of the eneigv in- 
volved in weatlici phenomena is derived ul- 
timately from the solai radiation that is intei- 
cepted by the eaitli The atmosjihcre acts like a 
great heat engine, transforming radiant eneigy 
Ironi the sun into the energy of weather processes, 
and the primary agency actuating all meteoiolog- 
ical phenomena is tins tontinual supply of solar 
eiieigy In the long lun, the total amount of heat 
lost by the earth as a whole thiough outgoing 
terrestrial radiation must be just equal to the 
total heat gamed through the absoiption of in- 
eoniitig solar ladiation, since no part of the eaith 
iH growing steadily warmer or coldei At any one 
place, howevoi, or for short intervals of time, this 
IS not true in general, the dilTereme lietween the 
intensity ot teiicstnal ladiation and that of the 
effectiie solar radiation then repieseiits the late 
ol tempoiary aceuiniilatiou oi loss of heat, and 
IS a \eiv iiiipoitant iiieteoi ologu al fuitor, foi 
ui)on it depends iieaily eveiy d>namical inoiesb 
that takes place in the atmo8])liere. 

'J’he amount of outgoing radiation depends upon 
the surface tein])oraturc, the tciiipmature of the 
iijiper iloiids and of the sti atospherc, and the 
amount of elowiinesa Fiom the uvuilahlc data 
(oncerinng these taetois, Simpson has calculated, 
oil the basis of cei tain simplifying assuiiiptioiis, 
the mean intensity of outgoing long-wave earth 
ladiation in different seasons for 10-degiee 
sipiares over the globe The most striking leature 
oi the results is the lemaikuhle uniformity they 
display from season to season and from place to 
place, for all seasons and over praetically the 
whole earth, the values nearly all lie lietween 
0 26 and 0 30 caloiy iiei squaie centimetei J»er 
minute The eentral eiiuatorial regions, with 
then Ipgh teniperatuies, ladiate only slightly 
iiuiie than the cold polai legions, loi, beeause of 
(he gi eater cloudiness in the tiopics, the legioii 
uf elleetive outwaid ladiatiun is theie tiansleiied 
to the sti atospherc, which is coldei tliuii it is 
over higher latitudes The most intense terresti lal 
ladiation comes from desert areas 

The effective solar radiation, or quantity of 
solar energy absorbed by the earth and the at- 


mospheic, may be computed fiom the sokir eoii- 
stant, the g. r." ^-strihutioii of insolation, 

the amount « and the albedos of the 

earth, the atmosphere, and the clouds boi the 
entire year, the eomputed eilective solar ladia- 
tion falls 2 per cent shoit of the loinjmtod tei- 
rcstnal radiation, an amount well within the 
possible errois of the data used For the eaitli 
as a whole, the gam of energy from effeitne solar 
radiation exceeds the loss by teirestnal radia- 
tion from October to Apiil, and is less from May 
to September, because of the varying distance of 
the sun The whole of the summer hcmisphcie to 
beyond latitude 60° receives inoic heat than it 
radiates Areas of maximum excess of inconiing 
over outgoing radiation, to the amount of 0 15 
calory oi more ])cr square centimeter per minute, 
are found in South America, Afiica, and Aus- 
tralia in Januaiy, and at 30° noith latitude in 
July 

The atmospheric and oceanic circulations aic 
generated by the tempeiature inequalities hi ought 
about through the ■ ‘ i»l' 'istiibutiun ot in- 

coming and outgoing ■ i i The tian-sport of 
heat by these ciiculations tends to clinimate the 
temperatuip contiasts and (umpensutes foi the 
local differences between gam and loss of heat by 
radiation Under the siinultaiieous influences of 
the opposing factois, the eaith’s atmosphere, as 
a whole, has reached a state which is not far i c- 
moved from one ot dynamic equilibrium 

The simplifying assumptions used by Kiiiipsou 
seem to be lustihed by the results to which the> 
lead Abliot, enqiloying diffeient assumptions anil 
different methods, 1ms earned out similar lom- 
putatioiiB with the independently ilenvcd data 
accumulated by the Smithsonian Astroplijaiial 
Ohseivatoiy and has obtained lesults which dif- 
fei very little from those of Simpson 

Dynamical MEnsoitoLoiiX The long-standing 
pioblcni of the meteorological structuie and dy- 
namical rleiplo]>ineut ol baioinetnc highs and 
lows has been the suhiect oi sevoial leeeiit iii- 
vestigatioiis ol importance Jn e«ii ly theonch, 
the oclonc was legaided as simply a uduiiin of 
warm, moist, rotating an, the waiiutli and 
moisture providing the low surtace piessuiu, and 
the oonvectional ascent of air the pietipitation 
These ideas are piohaldy essentially coriect m 
the case of tiopical cyclones, hut have long been 
known to bt* inadequate lor those of teiupeiate 
latitudes It was found that the an inovcmcTits 
in c\tratro])ical e\ clones did not consist, to any 
gieat extent, ot lotatinn about a centre, and the 
investigation of tempeiature conditions in the 
frei* air showed that the explanation of the low 
pressure i*ould not he so simple as had been sup- 
posed 

In paiticular. Dines found that, at least m 
England, the air in a huionictiic defiiession. fioni 
a shoit distance aliove tlie surfaic to u height oi 
alxiut 10 kilometers, was on the average not 
waim but cold, and he attiibuted the low jiies- 
sure at the suitaee to the pieseiice ut a column 
of warm air m the stiatosphcie above the cyclone 
Similarly, the tiopusplicic in the anticyduiie was 
iuuiid to U' waiin, not lold, and the high picssuie 
due to a cold stiatosphcie Diiics's ideas uic sub- 
stantially col reel, not oiilv as icgaids avciagc 
loiiditions in a luigc iiiimiici oi dcjncsMoiis in- 
vestigated 111 J ii!!l.iiii] liv sounding balloons but 
also foi xuauv iiul'vidiial formations uciuiimg 
both in England and elsewheie, but many ly- 
cloiics have been observed in which the low 
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pressuie is actually due to warm air m the lower 
atmosphere, while tlie rapidly moving anti- 
cyclones which separate successive depressions 
frequently ransist of great outbreaks of cold 
jiolar air, and Dines's results do not represent 
even average conditions in some parts of the 
world 

It a(*ems iicccssaiy to iccognizc the existence 
of two types of cyclones and of anticyclones — 
warm and cold, in each case The warm lows and 
cold highs may lie termed thermal formations, 
Ihcy aie comparatucly shallow and are not in 
dynamic equilibrium The cold lows and warm 
highs, or dynamical formations, are in a steady 
state and reach to gieat altitudes Formations 
sometimes liave been ohseivcd apparently to 
change from the former ty^e to the latter, 
though the mechanism by which such a develop- 
ment might take place is not at present deal 
Investigations of the phenomena in cyclones and 
anticyclones, on the basis of the preceding classi- 
fication, recently have been made by Haurwitz 
and by Kossby Haurwitz has discussed the 24- 
hour changes of temperature and pressure ob- 
ser^ed at each kilometer level in a large number 
of balloon ascents over Eurotie, and so far as pos- 
sible has classified the surface pressure changes 
accoiding as the temperature cnanges causing 
them took place in the troposphere or the 
stratosphere Through a mathematical theory of 
the effects of advectional movements in the free 
an, Kossby has devised methods for aiialvring 
aeiological observations to disentangle the vari- 
ous factors operating to produce the piessuie 
changes at each level 

The Norwegian polar front theory of the cy- 
clone gives the latter a warm centre, contiary 
to Dines’s findings, it has been suggi'sted, how- 
ever, that the Dines depiession is a late stage of 
the Bjerknes type which has been leachisi by the 
majority of cyclones when they got to the British 
Isles C K M Douglas has suggested a pi ocesB of 
development in harmony with the Geinian and 
Austrian lonceptions, which explain cyclones and 
anticyclones largely by advectional movements 
that ultimately come to involve the stratosphere. 
Douglas points out that a very favorable condi- 
tion for the decjieiiing of a barometric depression 
IS the (xcurrcnce of a pronounced polai current 
behind it At the surface, such a current may be 
traveling from due noith to south, but, liccause of 
the general fall of temperature from low to 
high latitudes, there is always a tendem y for air 
at high levels to move from westerly toward 
easterly points This tendency is especially 
stiong at the ui»j)er boundary of the waim cy- 
clonic sector, at a height of about nine kilo- 
mcteis, hence at about this level, the polar 
ciirient will have a laige component towaid tlie 
east and will overiun the centre of tlie depres- 
sion, bringing with it part of the low warm 
stratosjdiere belonging to the polar an 

In the lower troposphere, warm an is being 
slowly eliminated, with a consequent tendency for 
piessuie to rise, but at the same time the 
stiatosphere is becoming much warmer, with a 
tendency for piessure to fall, when the latter 
tendency piedoniinatcs, the depression continues 
to deepen and develoji, in spite of being occluded, 
and changes from a shallow thermal formation to 
an extensive dynamical cyclone that involves the 
stratosplieiic levels Similarly, the rise in pres- 
Huie in a developing antu^clone is due to a 
spieadmg over of tropical air, including cold 


stratospheric air, at high levels, thus, the high 
pressure of the great slow-moving anticyclones 
of long duration, which wander into temperate 
latitudes from subtropical regions, is due to over- 
lying portions of the high, cold stratosphere of 
the tropics. In the dynamical highs, the air is 
slowly descending beneath the stratosphere, 
probably at the rate of about one kilometer per 
day at the three-kilometer level, and is being 
warmed by compression 
Thus, the existence of developing cyclones and 
anticyclones in the troposphere, generated by 
conditions m the lower levels, apparently causes 
further formations to be brought in over their 
tops in the substratosphere, these latter are the 
upper high-level formations of the Austrian 
tlieoiies. The changes of surface pressure in de- 
veloping formations are mainly due to large- 
scale hoiizontal advectional movements at high 
levels, but tlie requisite energy is piobably sup- 
jilicd in the lower levels through the juxtaposi- 
tion of warm and cold currents The primary 
cause of “fionts'* is to be found in the bringing 
together of masses of air of widely diilerent 
oiigiii by the large-scale horizontal currents in- 
volved 111 highs and lows, the transition rones 
may be anywhere from a few kilometers to hun- 
dreds of kilometers in width 
Meteobological Pii\sic8 In a study of the 
daily tempeiature variation near the ground, 
N K ilohnson and D Brunt have confirmed 
Chapman’s recent eonelusion that this vaiiation 
18 greatly infiueneed by long-wave radiation, and 
IS not due mainlv to eddy conductivity as jirc- 
viously assumed by Taylor Stdinier’s investiga- 
tions of the high auroial ravs that aie situated 
m the sunlit region of the atmosphere have indi- 
cated that possibly the radiation pressure of sun- 
light drives the upper an away fiom the earth 
tangentially, and that, when eorpusculai rajs 
from the sun strike the tail thus formed, they 
produce the auioras The lowest points of the sun- 
lit auroras lie near the line between the daik and 
the illuminated portions of tlie atmosphere , some 
rays consist of two illuminated parts, one in sun- 
light and the other in shadow, with an invisible 
part between The giecn auroral hue is much 
weaker in the sunlit rays than it is in the othei 
rays 

Mihcei.laneduk a West Indian hurricane that 
appeared in the latter part of September, 1021), 
exhibited unusual behavior and moved in an er- 
ratic path it hovered almost stationaiy oil the 
Florida coast for several days C!)Oubidei able 
damage was caused in the Bahamas and dis- 
astrous floods occurred in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, as a result of this storm The unusual path 
was probably due to eriatic upper winds 
Necbolooy Harry C Frankeniicld, of the 
U S Weather Bureau, died July 20. 

BinLiuuBAPiiY W J Humphreys, Phynwa of 
the Aw, 2d ed (New York) , A. Dcfant, Meleor- 
ologie, 5 aufl (Berlin) ; the Kev S Saiasola, 

S J , Los JIuracanes en las AnHllas, 2d. ed 
(Madrid) , A Schmauss and A Wigand, Die 
Atmosphare als Kollmd (Braunschweig) , K 
Duncan, Aw Havxgatwn and Meteorology, 3d 
ed (Chicago) ; 11. Me>er, Die Haloerschemungen 
(Hamburg), K Jxahler, Einfuhrung m die at- 
mosphaitsehe Klektnzvtat (Berlin) 

METEOBS. See Abtbonomy 
METHODIST CONNECTION (ob Ciiuboh) 

OF America, Wesleyan. A branch of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, organized May 31, 1843, 
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in Utica, N. Y., the outgrowth of controversy 
over what was termed “liberty of testimony and 
freedom of discussion** and also a protest against 
the exercise of ecclesiastical authority The pur- 
pose of the new organization was a ^urch that 
should be anti-slavery and non-episcopal In doc- 
trine, the church is in accord with the Methodist 
bodies generally In 1019 the branch comprised 
25 annual conferences, including a mission con- 
ference in India and Africa Its general confer- 
ence meets quadreniiiallv, the last convocation 
lieiiig in tfuiie, 1927, at which time the use of to- 
bacco in any form, its growth, sale, or manu- 
facture was made a test of full membeislnp In 
1929 theie were U02 churches, 7G9 ministers, and 
21,980 members, the Sundav schools numliered 
582, with 0218 teachers and officers, i15,578 pupils, 
and 7214 persons enrolled in the home depart- 
ment and on the cradle roll Among the colleges 
maintained by the church are Central College, 
Central, S. C , Hought<in College, Houghton 
N Y , Marion College, Marion, Ind , and Milton- 
vale College, Miltonvale, Kans. The Wesleyan 
Methodist, published weekly iii Syracuse, N Y , 
18 the official organ of the church A large print- 
ing i>lant iH maintained in Syracuse and all the 
literature of the church is printed theie ITead- 
quaiters arc at 330 East Onondaga Street, Syra- 
cuse, N Y 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL GHTTBCH. 

Methodism in its widest siginficntinn and inten- 
tion was a “revival of Christian earnestness, 
simplicity, and power*’ John Wesley (1703-91) 
had no intention of establishing a new church, 
his effort was to reyivo pure and undefiled re- 
ligion He taught the doctrines of the Church of 
England and “faithfully urged the people to at- 
tend itM 0Tdinan(‘es to be piesent at its public 
assemblies, and to be interested in its prosper- 
ity ** Had the authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land accepted some ot Wesley’s plans, in place 
of driving him awav from them, the future of 
Methodism might nave been quite different 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, two of 
Wesley’s woikers, came to America in 1709 and 
weie followed in 1771 by Francis Asbury who 
was destined to be the great leader of the 'infant 
church At the first conference held in Philadel- 
]ihia in 1773, ihetc were jircheiit 10 preachers who 
reported 1170 members The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized at a “Christmas confer- 
ence*' held in Baltimore in 1784 

The governing body is the general conference, 
composed ot an equal number of ministerial and 
lay delegates who meet once in four years and 
make all the rules and regulations The last 
quadrennial session of the general conference 
convened in Kansas City, Mo , iii May, 1928 The 
general conference commissions m 1929 were 
Courses of study , interdenominational relations , 
social service activities, world peace, central 
conference, worship and music, ministers’ re- 
solve pension plan, evangelihin, revision of rit- 
ual, judicial procedure, sesquicentennial of or- 
ganization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
adequate suppoit and equitable apportioiinient , 
federation m Korea, federation in Mexico, Near 
East relief, revision of the hymnal and psalter; 
church union, relations with other than Metho- 
dist churches, relations with other Methodist 
churches. Federal Council of Churches and like 
bodies , Eausanne and Stockholm conferences and 
like groups An annual conference, presided over 
by the bishop of each area, meets once a year at 


which all pastoral changes are considered and re- 
ports of the local churches are gathered and 
compiled. There is also a local quarterly con- 
ference that administers all matters pertaining to 
the work of the local chuich Tn 1929 there were 
in the United Htates and affiliated countries in 
Eurojie 153 annual conferences and missions, 
28,929 churches; 19,339 ordained ministers, 14,- 
141 lay preachers, 5,255,606 church members. 
33,889 Sunday schools, 405,805 Sunday-school 
oflicers and teachers, 4,561,099 Sunday-school 
pupils, and 583,107 Epworth League members 
Church pioperty was valued at $438,427,134 and 
parsonages, at $65,046,664. 

The administration of the missionary, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is committed to six gen- 
eral benevolence boards Foreign missions, home 
missions and church extension, education; hos- 
pitals, homes, and deaconess work , pensions and 
relief; and temperance, prohibition, and public 
morals These boai ds cooperate m the world serv- 
ice movement, their budgets lieing fixed and their 
work correlated in the interest of codperation, 
economy, and efficiency by the world service com- 
mission On May 31, 1929, this commission le- 
ported total receipts of $7,961,898 The board of 
foreign missions adininibters the missions of the 
church in Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa, 
southern and eastern Asia, the Philippines, and 
the islands of many seas, it received during 
1929 a total of $2,579,265 The board of home 
missions and idiurch extension looks after weak 
churches in new and gi owing communities in the 
United States, whei e church buildings are needed 
and ministers have to be supported, and cares 
for the religious work among many foreign 
groups During 1929 a total of $2,763,265 was ex- 
pended on this work There are also two women’s 
missionary societies, the foreign and the home, 
which reported receipts in 1929 amounting to 
$5,657,760 

The educational system of the church, admin- 
istered by the board of education, included, in 
1929, 46 colleges and univei sities , 25 secondary 
or preparatory schools, 62 piofessional and grad- 
uate schools; and 20 institutions for colored 
people, 13 of which were colleges. The enrollment 
in these schools (not including professional and 
graduate) was 68,738, the faculty numbered 
4000, property was valued at $82,210,182, and 
the endowment amounted to approximately $74,- 
090,000 The board of hospitals, homes, and dea- 
coness woik administered, in 1929, 77 liospitals, 
45 homes for the aged, 43 homes for children, 
45 deaconesses’ homes, and 27 homes for young 
business men and women the value of this* piop- 
erty was oxtimaled at $67,458,6.)1 The board of 
pensions and relief reported in 1928 a gioss in- 
come of $3,545,114 and estimated capital re- 
sources of $21, 446, .503; $3,119,696 was paid dur- 
ing the year as annuity to a total of 8513 claim- 
ants The board of tempeianec, prohibition, and 
public morals, which is suppo-tj.’ ih'^ongb the 
world service commission, is ii^poii'blc in the 
geneial conference, its purpose is “to make more 
effective the efforts of the church to create a 
Christian public sentiment which will relate 
the experiences of the Gos^iel of Christ to the 
ecoiioniic, political, industrial, and social rela- 
tions of life and which will crystallize opposi- 
tion to all public violations of the moral law and 
to all attempts to undermine and destroy civil 
and religious liberties.’* 
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Th(* offirml pubhcationa of the church are the 
Cahfomta Chrtsttan Advocate (San Francieco) , 
the Central CJtrtsttan Advocate (Kansas City, 
Mo ) , the ChrMUan Advocate (New York) , the 
Fipiroilh herald (f”! ■ the houtheantern 

f'hnhtmv AtJrocafc . the Northwcei- 

crn (*hrt^tMn Advoca^- , the Peunju: 

f'hrtsttan Advocate (JV 'i* ip-: n*, ) ; the Ptita- 
hurgh Chitstxan Advocate (Pittsburgh), the 
Houthwesta a Chrtsttan Advocate (New Or- 
leuim) ; the Western Chnstian Advocate (Cm- 
einiiati), and Dcr Chnstliche Apologete (Cm- 
einimti) lii 1920 the seeietary of the geiieial 
<‘oiitei elite was the Jtev John M Artern, 700 
Hatiiniund Street, Kangor, Me 


520, for Sunday schools, moie than $500,000; 
and for salaries of pastors, 10 bishops, and gen- 
eral officers, $1,532,526 The denominational 
periodicals are the fJhrtsixan Index ^ Western In- 
dex, Index Herald, and Colored Methodist The 
last quadieiinial geniTiil ennfeieiice was held iii 
Kansas City, Mo in Mn\ 1926 Headquarters 
aie in Jackson, Teiin 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

South A separate branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chuich toinied in 1845 over the ques- 
tion ot slavery. Statistics loi 1929 showed that 
there weie 55 conferences and niibsious, of which 
42 were in the United States and 13 in foieign 
countries; 8310 traveling pieucheis and 4769 


GENERAL STATISTICfS OP METHODISM, 1929 


[The following table le from the Methodist Puhliahing House of London. N. B — Hiobo statistios are the latest 
procurable The membeis in Junior Classes are not reckoned.] 

Lay Church Sunday Ofieera and Sunday Churches, 


Dknohikation 
Weslutau Methodists 


Jftn- Preach 
tatera era 


Members and Schools Teachers 
Probationers 


School 

Scholars 


Great Britain 
Ireland 

Foreign Missions 
French Conference 
South African Conference 
PuiMZTivE Methodists 
United Methodist Church 
Wfhydan Reform Union 
Independent Methodist Churches 
Australasian Methodist Church 
New Zealand Methodist Church * 
United States 
Methodist Epibcopal 
Methodist Episcopal, South 
Methodist Protestant 
African Methodist Episcopal (Ool’d) 
African Methodist Epis Zion (Ool'd) 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Free Methodist 
Weslejan Methodist 
Primitive Mothodist 
Congregational Methodist 
New Congregational Mothodist 
Union American Meth Epis (Col’d) 
African Union Meth Prot (Col'd) 
Ref Zion Union Apostolic (Col’d) 
Kef Meth Union Epis (Col’d) 
Colored Methodist Protestant 
Afncan Mothodist Protestant 
African American Meth Epis 
United Church of Canada 
Jai’AN Methodist Cjiuroh 


2,557 

247 

755 

21 

328 

1,092 

703 

12 

395 

1,058 

195 

19,339 

8,348 

1,125 

7,316 

3,460 

2,633 

],.190 

769 

87 

487 

25 

824 

200 

44 

51 

33 

675 

35 

3,986 

158 


18,992 

619 

11,892 

73 

5,762 

13,110 

4,601 

496 

8.223 

1,014 

14,141 

5,001 

385 


481 

81 


140 


617,780 

7,328 

118,184 

800,292 

8,620 « 

10,000 

8J5 

2,109 

23,037 

412 

312,420 

3,008 

11,219 

170,997 

5,66.1 

1,731 

25 

81 

589 

102 

227,235 

1,089 

8,943 

3,418 

48,607 

4,705 

223,015 

53,769 

378,581 

4,615 

145,323 

2,007 

J7,502 

2J1,420 

2,209 

11,104 

230 

2,633 

25,555 

227 

10 073 

163 

3,174 

24,249 

165 

173,105 

8.426 

27,022 

207,088 

5,867 

30,274 

444 

3,313 

32,948 

908 

5.255,506 

33,889 

16,335 

405,865 

4,561,000 

28,929 

2,630,538 

179,893 

2,028,311 

17,636 

105,460 

1,H50 

17,361 

181,d7d 

2,2JL 

781,692 

600,000 

7,200 

320.000 

103.000 

7,390 

3,442 

333,771 

40.827 

2,543 


102,800 

8,579 

1,279 

21,080 

5 82 

r>,21H 

42,002 

602 

11,006 

21,050 

88 

1,600 

14,781 

99 

357 

1,229 

22,259 

27 

143 

1,298 

26 

307 

4,086 

42 

273 

2,851 

43 

4,538 

36 

212 

1,508 

48 

1,871 

18 

204 

1,703 

28 

1,967 

27,000 

24 

125 

1,016 

26 

650 

5,811 

25 


934 

37 

647,154 

5,022 

62,676 

551,124 

7,617 

29,420 

554 

42,570 

162 


Totals 


57,876 85,101 12,221,374 91,282 936,923 10,079 822 107,369 


“ Seating accommodation, 2,486,303 

* These figures include the Solomon Islands with three native ministers, 198 lay preachers, S.lig members, 
three Sunday schools 253 scholars, 08 ohnrches 

IB represented in several European countries by Conferences and Missions affiliated to Ihe 
Methodibt Episcopal Church of America, and their membership is indnded in the figures given above ’Tlie lal 
pst returns available arc Austria, 714 members, Bulgaria. 698, Denmark, 3766, Finland, 1809, Prance, 904, 

Hungary, 408, Itah 3536, Jugoslavia, 77'5. Norway, 
7258, Russia (and Baltic Mission), 3326, Sweden, 15,593, Switserland, 11,220 


HETHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

CoiAiRFii I'liis denomination was organi/ed in 
Jackson, Teiin , in 1870 and was composed of the 
colored incmboiship of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South In 1929 it reported 4300 churehes 
with 474,526 membeis, 3621 traveling preachers 
and 2140 lodil lueachcrs, 3122 Sunday schools, 
with an enrollment of 281,560 pupils, and 1812 
Epwrorth Leagues, with a membership of 44,210 
Jn cooperation with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the denomination maintained 
“Bethlehem Houses” (social service centres) in 
Birmingham, Ala , Chattanooga, Tenn , Au- 
gusta, Cl a , .ind Nashville, Tenn It also spon- 
sored 14 sdioolb and a hospital iii Memphis, 
Tenn , and maintained missions in Trinidad and 
the British West Indies The amount raised dm- 
iiig the year for educational purposes was $312,- 


local preachers, 2,040,517 memliers, 17,240 
churches which had a valuation of inoip than 
$180,000,000, 6653 pin-onn^rf- with a valuation 
of $29,171,000; 15.71*'' '"iiiiil.iv schools, 1,9,39,740 
Sunday-school pupils, 9181 Kpwoith Leagues, 
and 256,713 Epworth League membeis Tlie eon 
tributions for all pui poses foi 1929 amounted 
to $40,611,961 The denomination sponsoicd 24K 
educational institutions, including 32 universities 
and colleges, 21 academies, and 46 mission 
schools The important periodicals of the denom- 
ination are the Methodist Quarterly Review and 
the Chnstum Advocate. The expditivc body is 
the College of Bishops, which in 1929 had 13 
membeis who hold office foi life llcadquuiteis 
of the chuieh are in Nashville. Tenn A geneial 
eonfeienco was ai ranged to be held in Dallas, 
Tex., in May, 1930. 
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METHODISTS. Wrrleyam Methodist 
(liiuRCir The pnnfipal branch of the Methodist 
denomination in Great Britain and Iteland, 
founded at the University of Oxford in 1730 by 
.rohn and Charles Wesley and holding its first 
(oiiferenee in London in 1744 This is the mother 
(•hiireh of the denomination and is composed of 
hve diMsioiiH Great Britain, Ireland, Foieijyn 
Missions , French Conference , and South African 
Coiiieience The Wesleyans aie governed tlie 
coiifei enco, by tlie synods, and by qiiui telly ineet- 
iMus ol the niniisters and lay offieeis of each 
(MIC lilt, the latter lieing Hiilioidinate to the eon- 
feieiiee uhieli has the hiipieiiie legislatue and 
|ii<lieiiil powei Statistics iui all the diMsions in 
i‘»20 were Miiiisteis, 300S, la\ pteaiheis, 
37„‘t3S, ehimli iiiembeis, 1,080,110, Sunda} 
schools, ll,87i'), Siinda.v-sehool pupils, 1,043,.')22, 
(lunches, 10, fill In Gieut Britain alone, the 
(hurelu's niimlKued 8620, memheis, 517,730, miii- 
isleis, 2557, lay pieacheis, 18,002, Sunday 
schools, 7328, Sunday 'hcliool pupils, 800,202 The 
chinch maintains a publish iiitr house at 25-35 
City Road, Ijondon, E C , 1 See Metuodiht Con- 
NH'TioN (or CiniKrii) of AMEUirA, Wesil^a> 
Primitive Mfihodist Church ('ommonly 
known as the “Camp Meeting Methodist ” oi - 
gani/P(l in StalToidshii e in 1810 Next to the 
WeslcNun, this is the most numeious and most 
(lemociatic of the denominations which have 
aiisen out of the Methodist niovemeiit In 1020 
it held 4515 ehuich(‘a, 223,015 members, 1002 
miinsteis, 13 110 la> pieaehers, 3043 Sunday 
schools, and 378,581 Sunda v-'^ehool pupils A ]uib- 
lishing hoube is muintained at Uolhorn Hall, 
Cleikeiiuell Road, London, E C, 1 The ehuich 
was oigaiii/ed in the United States in 1844 lu 
Hugh Bourne, one of the founders of the iiime- 
iiient in England In 1020 it reported 00 ehuiches, 
11,005 memheis, 87 niiiiistcTs, 81 lay pieacheib, 
88 Siindav schools, and 14,781 Suiidax-sehool 
pupils 

Umifi) Mn'ifonrsi Cm non Formed in Eny- 
l.iiid 111 1007 hy the union of three dcMiomiiiatioiis 
of Afelhodists which had hitheito been separate 
from and independint of eaeh othei The Metho- 
dist New Coiineetion, the Bible Chnstians, and 
the I'liited Methodist Fiee Chureh In 102{t there 
weie 2200 ehiirehes, 115,323 memhera, 703 niin- 
isteis, 4001 la\ piedclu'is, 2007 Sunday sehools, 
and 231,420 tSuiidai -school jiupils The c-huieh 
maintains a piihlishiiig house at 12 Fariingtoii 
Axeiiiic, London, E C , 4 

WI MIIXAN Reform Ujjion One of the smallei 
diMsiuns of the Mcdhodist inoxement, wdiich sepa- 
lated 111 1850 fiom the Wc^slexans and organi/ed 
as a sejiniate hod\ in 1850 Its adherents aie 
most lx in the Midland count lea of England lii 
1020 there weie 227 chapels, 11,101 ineiuht'is, .32 
niinisteis, 400 lav ])ieaeheis, 230 Sunday sehools, 
and 25,555 Sunda v-sehool pupils 

lNi»n*FMjENr Methodist (^hurciier Founded 
in 1700 in England and united with other soei- 
et les in 1 80() The title was changed twice, but in 
1808 the old name was lesumod In 1920 there 
wen* 105 ehuiches, 10,073 membeiH, 305 ministeis, 
103 SiiJidax Hc-hools, and 24,240 Suiidny-bchool 
pupils 

Auhtkaiasian Methodist CiiLKUH Methodism 
III Ansi I aha dates iioiu 1812, the llisl eoiiferenee 
was held iii 1855 In 1020 there weie 6367 
ehiiK'hes, 173,105 nieinlierh, 1058 ministers, 8223 
lay pieucheiH, 3425 Sunday schools, and 207,088 


Suiidav school pujiiN I’uhlishing houses aie 
maintained iii Sidney, Mellxuirne, Adelaide, Rris- 
ancl Pel th 

Other branehes of the denommatinn include 
the New’ Zealand Methodist Chiu eh and the 
Japan Methodist ('hiireli, foi statistics of which 
see Methodist Ei*ihc’oi*ai. Churcui Also see 
Canada, The United (’hirch of 

In (beat Britain, a scheme tor the icnimon of 
the Wesleian, the Priiiiitne, and the United 
Methodist ehuiehcs, attei h.iMiig heeii ajipiuved 
by all thiee euiiieieiicc's, was submitted to l*ar- 
lianu*iit 111 Mav, 1020, Parliainimt ga\e its 
luianinioiis eoiiseiit to the ]iassuge ot an Enabling 
Bill which provided that the thicH* ehiirehes might 
unite ns “The Methodist Chuieh ’ on such teims 
us they should miituallv ajijiroxe, the timil vote 
on union to he taken at the eoiileteme ot 1031, 
a ma]oiitx of 75 pei cent being requisite both iii 
the repieseutalne and the pnstoial sessions 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OP ART See 

ABriiAOEO(s\ , 4 iit Exiiiiutioxs, Art Muhe- 

I'MS 

MEUX, Admtkm. oi. hie r'lEW, Sin Hed- 
WORTH Biitisli naval olhici, died Sept 20, 1020, 
at Danehuiy, m*ar Stockhi idye, Hiinqishiie He 
was Ixmi July 5, 1850, and eiiieii'd the navy in 
1870, being pioniotc'd to the lank of captain in 
1880 He seived with distinction in the Egxptian 
War oi 1882, and in 1804-07 was piivate seiic*- 
tary to the First Ixnd ot Adiniialtx Dining tlie 
South Afii(*an War (1800 1002) he was in eorn- 
maiid of a iia\al brigade in Ladvsniith and xvas 
credited with an impoitant part in leseuiiig that 
town fiom the Boeis He xxas in command of the 
Royal \aeht (1001 03), sc'cond in eominaiid of 
the ('hannel Fleet (1003 04), and in command 
ot the Cruiser Division of the Mcditcrraiu‘ttii 
Fleet (1904-0(>) He was eomnmndei -iii-ehief 
of the China Station (1008-10) and at Ports- 
mouth (1012 10) He was iii command at Poits- 
inouth elm mg the eailv years ot the VNoild Wai, 
111 1015 was made Admiral of the Fleet, and 
in 1021 was letiusl He was a Unionist niembei 
of Parliumeiit f i om Portsmouth (1010-18), wdiere 
he seived as suecessfullv as in the navy Sir 
lledwuith was hoin lledwoith Lumhton, hut in 
1011 ehanged his name to Meux, which was the 
condition undei w’hieh he inhented the fuituiie of 
the wealthy loiih Meux He was knighted in 
1900 and was a grand officer of the Lc'gion of 
Hotim 

MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE See Entomol- 
ooT, Economic 

MEXICAN FRUIT FLY See Entomotoigx, 
Economic 

MEXICAN LABOR Sec* Immigration 

MEXICO. A fedeial lepublic lying between the 
United States and Ceiitial Aiueiiea Capital 
Mexico City 

Area and Popi i xtion The area of the repub- 
lic, which IB dixided into 28 states, one Ftnleral 
district, and tlm*e tcniitones is 707,108 square 
miles The population, ucrordiiig to the census 
of 1921, was 14,234,799, ol whom 0,974,213 weie 
males and 7,287,586, females, estimated in 1928, 
15,048,448 In Deoeinher, 1928, the Indian popula- 
tion was estimated at 4,179,472, of whom 1,791,- 
000 still eonsened then natne tongue Aiiieii- 
eaiiH residing lu Mexico in 1929 totalc*d 14,607 
The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, but 
aeeoiding to the new constitution of 1917, the 
Church IS separated from the State, and theie is 
toleration of all other religions. No eccdesiastical 
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body can acquire landed property. Mexico City, 
the capital of the Republic, had a population 
of 615,367, of whom 23,668 were foreigners, at the 
census of 1021 Other large cities are Guadalajara, 
143,376, Monterey, 88,458; San Luis Potosi, 57,- 
353 and Merida, 79,225 

The reported immigration in 1927 was 67,970 
and the emigration 56,634, but there is a con- 
siderable movement across the northern bound- 
ary which IB not fully reported 

Education Education is free, compulsory, and 
secular In 1028 tliere were 1,311,000 studeiitH in 
state and Federal schools and in the pievious 
year the number enrolled in private schools was 
17,928 Students in the tliree universities — ^the 
National University of Mexico, the National 
University of the Southeast, and the University 
of Ciiadalajaia — ^totaled 9379 on July 31, 1028 
in addition there w'eie 70,001 schools maintained 
by ranches, mills, mines, and other concerns as 
provided by the constitution, also 65 noimal 
schools, 20 law schools, 31 medical schools, 12 
ciigiiicci iiig schools, and 107 technical schools, 
with 78,103 students and 7247 teacheis 

AoRiciTT.TUiiE Mexico has gieat agncultural 
possibilities, the fertile soil of the tiopical re- 
gions, the mountain valleys, and the gi eat central 
plateau being only partially exploited, and for the 
most part by antiquated farming methcKls In 
1928 about 6 per cent of the total area, or 30,- 

028.000 acres, were under cultivation, 120,444,- 
000 acres were devoted to pasture, and 43,993,000 
acres to forests Production of the principal crops 
in 1928 was as follows Wheat, 11,492,000 
bushels, corn, 83,917,000 bushels, tomat<M>s, 

72.000 metric tons, eoiTee, 75,080,000 pounds; 
cotton, 133,103,000 pounds, sugai, 392,000,000 
pounds, chick-peas, 2,363,000 bushels Produc- 
tion of other leading crops for which the 1928 
hgurcs were not available, was as follows in 
1927* Bailey, 4,487,000 bushels; rice, 3,615,000 
bushels, beans, 7,153,000 bushels, tobacco, 19,- 

912.000 pounds, cacao, 3,521,000 poundH, hene- 
quen, 133,000 metric tons, alfalfa, 1,703,000 
metric tons. Other crops are winter vegetables, 
bananas, garban/os, vanilla beans, chicle, and 
rubber 

In 1929 the agricultuial production was still 
insufficient for local needs, due to revolutionary 
disturbances and inadequate tiansportation fa- 
cilities which resulted in a tendency on the part 
of the rural population to produce only enough for 
its own needs In 1928 imports of agncultural 
products and equipment amounted in value to 
34,319,848 pesos, the largest item being 15,464,680 
pesos for laid (one peso was equivalent to 
$0 4810 in 1928). The government was actively 
encouraging the expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction In 1929, 5,700,000 acres were under ii- 
rigation in Mexico, three large projects which 
would add 260,000 acres to the total were nearing 
completion, and the National Irrigation Com- 
mission had selected sites for eight other large 
projects Stock raising is an important industry 
In 1926 theie were 5,585,000 cattle, 2,903,000 
swine, 2,698,000 sheep, 5,424,000 goats, 1,036,000 
horses, 686,000 mules, and 850 asses in the com- 
munes reporting (about 96 per cent of the total). 
Up to Jan 1, 1928, public and confiscated lands 
totaling about 10,680,000 acres had been dis- 
tributed among 500,000 families in accordance 
with the agraiian laws 

Mining anu Petuoleum Mineral production 
declined in 1928, the value of the total output be- 


ing $207,647,000 (431,401,000 pesos), as com- 
pared with $233,552,000 (494,814,000 pesos) in 
1927 Of the 1928 total, petroleum was valued at 
$49,046,000, gold, $14,012,000, silvci, $63,089,- 
000, lead, 32,216,000; sine, $22,674,000; copper, 
$20,581,000 The output of minerals and petro- 
leum in 1928 with compaiative figures for 1927, 
IS shown ill the accompanying table 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 



Product 

1987 

1988 

Gold 

. 1000 trov oz 

725 

702 

Hilver 

do 

104,576 

108,477 

Copper “ . 

metric tons 

58,734 

65,103 

Lead* 

. do 

243,346 

234,727 

Zme • 

do 

136.478 

162,02.*) 

Antimony ■ 

do 

i;924 

');342 

Arbonic (white) . do 

9,018 

8,670 

Graphite 

do 

5,837 

4,972 

Mercury • 

. do 

81 

85 

Goal 

. 1000 metric tons 

1,031 

1,025 

Petroleum 

1000 barrels 

64,121 

50,150 


■ Metallic content of ore extracted 


Petroleum pioduction declined in 1928 for the 
seventh consecutive year, being only one-fouith as 
laige as in the peak ycai of 1921 A total of 148 
wells with an initial daily iiroducing capacitv 
of 110,438 bands weie brought in, as coinpaicd 
with 204 wells producing 383.702 ban els in 1927 
Advancid government estimates placed the 1929 
production at between 44,000,000 and 45,000,000 
barrels The National Chamber of Mining, in 
lecoinmciidiiig a revision of i ' liws, jiie- 
hcnted figures to the Ministiy I' ■■ •i'.*, Com- 
merce, and Labor during 1929 which placed the 
total operating costs of the industi^ for 1928 at 
244,461,628 pesos, as coiiipnied with a fiscal 
valuation of the mineral |)ioduction foi the year 
amounting to 231,272,927 pesos In 1929 metal 
production inci eased ovei 1928 as follows cop- 
jicr, 32 per cent, rinc, 7, lead, 5, silver 0 15 
Gold and mercury production declined 12 and 5 
jier cent i esiiectively 

Manufactleino* While manufactui iiig is rela- 
tively uiiinipoitant, the pioduition of textiles 
(niostly cotton), shoes, non and steel, tobacco 
products, phaimaceuticals, beer, flour, paper, 
cement, pottery, and various othci products has 
tlevcloped to some extent A depiession in the 
textile industr}, which is the most impoitaift iii 
the country, continued froir 1 '''*'• *’ ’■ 1929 

Capital investments by i - in the 

chief McMcan industries was given in 1929 as 
follows Mexican, 23 78 per cent , Canadian, 20 72 
pet cent, American (United States), 17.34 ]>ei 
cent; English, 6 71 per cent, French, 5 67 per 
cent Total Aineiican investments in Mexico weie 
estimated at .$1,325,000,000, compared with $800,- 
000,000 in 1912 

OoMMEBCE Mexican exports decreased to 
$285,000,000 in 1928, or 4 pei cent less than the 

1927 figure of $296,173,000, while the imports 
increased to $172,166,000, 5 per cent more than 
in 1927 ($163,495,000). Decreased shipments of 
minerals, and particularly of petroleum, ac- 
counted for the export deciease Chief expoits in 

1928 included crude petroleum, fuel oil, and 
gasolme, lead, copper, henequen, coffee, law cot- 
eon, tomatoes, zine, and other agncultural and 
inmcial pioducts. Leading impoits were machin- 
ery, iron and steel, automobiles, lard, mineral 
oils, wood for building purposes, wheat, corn, 
chemicals, and gold and silver bullion and specie. 
While exports to the United States totaled $124,- 
500,000, or 10 per cent less than in 1927, imports 
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from tliat country increased by 0 per cent to 
$115,700,000 Imports into Mexico were supplied 
principally by the United States, 68 2 per cent, 
Gcimany, 8 6 per cent, United Kingdom, 7.6 per 
cent, and France, 4 5 per cent Kxports were 
consigned as lollows United States, 69 7 per 
cent. United Kingdom, 8 1 per cent, Germany, 
6 .3 per cent, France, 3 2 per cent In 1929 trade 
witli the United States continued the trend of 
the pieviouB year, exports to that country de- 
clining slightly to $117,706,722, due entirely to 
a del I case of some $5,000,000 in petroleum *<liip- 
iiients, while iiiiports liom the 1 nited in- 

cieascd to $133,960,912 (1929 figuics uic pie- 
linnnarv) 

Financk The budget for 1929 csiiiiiuted c\- 
pondituies at 288, .U3, 000 pesos ($143,754,000), 
• I’l ’ 1 j 34,000,000 pesos for the aeivice of the 

j , and receipts ut 288,428,600 pesos At 

the end of the }eui, the cash siiipliis of the Gov- 
cTinuunt Mils 19,000,000 jiesos, or about $!),500,- 
000, as compared with a surplus a year earlier of 
less than 3,000,000 pesos Prcliuiiiiaiy liguies for 

1928 placed actual ie\enuc collections at 300,507,- 
000 pesos ($149,803,000), or inoie than the esti- 
mates, while expenilitni es weie also helieved to 
lia\c exceeded the budget figure of 291,118,000 
]>esos ($145,122,000) The final tiguies weie not 
ai.iilable The budgi^t foi 1930 submitted to Con- 
gr(*sK bv the Minister of Finance called for ex- 
penditures of 293,773,787 jk'sob (about $140,903,- 
475) The u]>propnatioiis weie mereased hv the 
budget committee, howcvci, to a total of 293,092,- 
489 ])esos (about $l4(i,54(>,242) The estimated 
income foi the jenr was 293,125,651 pesos, which 
left an estimated surplus of 33,162 pesos On Aug 
31, 1928, the inteiiinl fundcsl and flcuting debt, 
exeliihivc of claims of loieigneis arising from 
ie\olutjonai> distui bailees totaled 773,113,000 
jiescm ($385,397,000) On Jail 1, 1928, the total 
Junded debt, which had heen in default siiiee 1914, 
stood at 1,091,485 429 pesos, including 203,435,- 
903 pesos owt'cl l»\ the National Tlailwass and 
giiaruntecsl hy the go\eiiimc>iit An allow auce of 
26,000,000 pesos w.is made foi debt payments in 
the 1930 budget 

(louMUMCATiONS 111 1920 there were 12,359 
miles ot iiKiiii lailwaj line in Mexico, opeiatc'cl b> 
39 diilcMcnt comp.iiiic‘s The piiiiiijml systcuu was 
the National llailw'a,>8 of Mexito, with MOO miles 
of line in 1927 In 1928 the National Railways 
handled 22,690,014 passeiigeis and 16,772,357 
metric tons of fi eight, the operating re\euues 
totaling $81,369,3()1 , the operating expense's, 
,$79 056,915. and the net ie\enues, $2 312,446 In 

1929 a new line between Mexico Ult^ and I^aicdo, 

Texas, w as up])ruaeliing cuni])1etic)ii OL the 66,000 
miles of iiighwax in Mexieo in 1929, only alxiut 
30,000 mile" weie usable the yc'ui loiiucl and 
only about one-thircl of the total was suitable for 
motoi traffic The National Ilighwa,\ Commission 
established in 1925 .■ ii the construc- 
tion ot a nation-widi i piiinaiy thoi- 

emghfares, in connection with whicli 310 miles of 
new highway were scheduled for eompletiou m 
1929 llie ])nigiamiiu‘ called for the loiisti action 
of 15,600 miles, 9.50 miles of which had been 
complc'ted by 1929 

Air lines operating in the couiitiy were con- 
sideiahly extended in 1929 Lines between Mexico 
City and lliowiisvillc, Texas, hetwc'cii Veia Cruz 
and Cautemala City, Guatemala, and between Los 
Angeles, Mexieo Cfty, and Guatemala Citj, were 
inaugurated during the year A new air-mail 
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service between Mexico City and New 5 oik re- 
duced the traveling time between those two 
points to 50 hours 

In 1927 the government and piivately owned 
telegraph and telephone systems had 85,371 and 
304,016 miles of wire, respectively The state tele- 
graph system in 1929 had 23,396 miles of line 

Government Under the constitution of 1917, 
executive power is vested in the Preaident, 
elected bv direct popular vote for four years and 
ineligible for leelection, le powei iii the 

Congiess consisting of tli- ■ of Kepiesenta 
tives elected for two years universal suf- 
frage, and the Senate, comprising two memheis 
from each State, elected in tlie same manner 
Provisional President in 1929, Kmiho l*ortes Gil, 
elected by the Senate and Cliamhcr on Sept 25, 

1928, in place of Pi csidcnt-elect Obregon, who 
was assassinated Foi the piesidcntial election in 

1929, see below 

ITiB'rORT 

Tliree - ^ ‘ 'h marked the fuither 

evolution- ■ goveinmont in Mexico 

in 1929 — ^the crushing of a serious revolution in 
April, the signing on June 21 of an agreement 
liotwcen President Poites Gil and Archbishop 
Kuiz, acting Papal delegate, which healed the 
open breach between the State and the Homan 
Catholic Church, and the election of Pasenal 
Ortiz Kuhio as President of the Republic on 
November 18 

The RFVOTIJTIO^ Gen Jesus Maria Aguirre, 
military commander of the State of Vera Criir, 
on March 3 proelaimi'd a militurv revolution 
whieh received the support of Gen Fausto Topete 
of the State of Soiioia, Gen Franeiseo Man/o, 
military commander of Sonora, and Gen Cionzalo 
Escobar, military eoinnuindei of the State of 
Coahuila The revolutionists made a hid for the 
support of the Cliuidi bv a promiwe of nonin- 
terference in religious aliairs hut made it i>lain 
that their chief aim was the ovei throw ol the 
Poites Gil admiiustiation, which had the power- 
ful Buppoit of former President Plutareo Elias 
CallcB, and to prevent the election of Pascual 
Oitiz Rubio, who, with the su])j>ort of Callcs, was 
a candidate for Picsidcnt The insuireetioii made 
considerable headway in noithein Mexico and 
General Calles W'as appointed Seerelarv of War 
to direct the gov oriiineiit’s campaign The Uniteil 
States government gave moral and material sup- 
port to the Mexican government Iry continuing 
m force the embaigo on the export of arms and 
munitions to parties in Mexico other than the 
government and bv adding civil airplanes to the 
enrhnrgn li-t Personallv taking the field eaily in 
Npril, (■eneiiil Calles defeated the reliels after 
a remarkable senes of strategic mamruvers and 
announced to President Portes Gil on April 28 
that the revolt was ended Gen Jesus Aguirre, 
Gen Simon Agiiirie, and a number of officers of 
their staffs were captured and executed Other 
leading reliels escaped to the United States A 
number of Americans in Naco, An/, and El 
Paso, 'I’ex , were wounded, one fatally, from stray 
bullets or bombs droppiMl by rebel planes during 
the couise of fighting on the Mexican side of the 
border, and Amen can airplanes and troops wore 
ordered to these points 

REUGioufl Settiemkxt The Roman Catholic 
Chureh gave no support to the rebel cause, but 
during the guvernmeiit’s campaign against the 
insurgents, the “Christeros,** or rebellious CaUi- 
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oliCB in the States of Jalisco and Guanajuato, 
who had been resisting the government for two 
years, increased their activities and a larn force 
of Federal troops was sent against them jDuring 
March more than 1700 priests throughout the 
country were forced to register their addresses 
with the government The religious controversy 
developed a particularly bitter tone following the 
execution of Jos6 Leon Toral on February 9 for 
the assassination of General Obregon the pre- 
leding July. On February 10, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to assassinate Piesident 
Portes Gil The President asseited that investi- 
gations which followed the dvnamiting of his 
hpecial tram had convinced the government that 
his assassination uiidoubtedlv was planned by 
‘‘elements who uiidoubtedlv obeyed exalted fanat- 
ical Catholics ” 

On May 1, the government made the fiist move 
toward a reconciliation when President Portes 
Gil announced that “the Catholic clerg}, when 
they wish, may lenew the exercise of then rites 
with only one* obligation, that they respect the 
laws of the land as the ministers of other de- 
nominations are doing ” The statement was le- 
ceived as “an evidence of good will” by Catholic 
spokesmen and negotiations weie inaiiguratt'd 
which resulted in the agreeiiient of June 21 In 
brief, the Mexican government agreed to allow 
the Catholic hierarchy to designate those priests 
wlio were to registiM in compliance with Mexi- 
can laws, thus giving the bishop contiol ovei the 
clergy, and religious instruction vas made per- 
missible within tlie churches The government also 
reserved to the Catholic prelates the right to 
apply for modidcatioii of tlie constitution at anv 
tune in the future In return, the Church agreed 

participate in “the gieat task ot national re- 
construction” and to comply with the piovisions 
of the Mexican Constitution until such time as it 
was revised Announcement of the i approehemeiit 
was followed by the lelease ot all ivomen held 
in the penal colony of Tres Marias for violation 
of religious laws and by the cessation of activities 
by the religious rebels in several states 

PRESIDENIIAL Kle<’T1ox The chief opponents 
m the Presidential election were Pascual Orti/ 
Pubio of the National Revolutionarv paity and 
Jos^ Vasconcelos of the Anti-Reelectionist party 
The latter, a piominent cduiator and philosopher, 
attacked the administration candidate on the 
ground that he stood for a continuation of exist- 
ing relations with the United States in which 
Vasconcelos declared Mexico “had less libeity 
than an imperial colony ” He favored the elimina- 
tion of alleged corruption in the goveinment, 
greater religious liberty for the Catholic C'hureh, 
the reduction of the army to a minimum, and 
complete freedom of organization among woik- 
ingmen Rubio pledged himself to continue the 
government’s agrarian policy, and tavored in- 
demnification for lands expropriated in connection 
with this policy, the protection of foreign capital, 
and the enforcement of the law with regard to 
the Catholic Church. The campaign was marked 
by a number of minor disturbances and on elec- 
tion day 1 0 deaths occurred as a result of political 
brawls. Ortiz Kubio was elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majoiity (1,825,761 to 110,279 votes) on the 
face of returns The fairness of the election as 
an index to popular opinion was questionable, 
however Vasconcelos issued a statement declaring 
that in no part of the republic had genuine elec- 
tions been held 


“Everywhere voting has been prevented except 
by public employees,"’ he said “It is the most 
glaring imposition of a candidate in Mexican 
history.” 

The Mexican election law provides that the 
first nine citizens to appear at a voting booth 
shall constitute themselves an election board 
for that precinct According to the Vasconcelos 
Opposition, the Rubio political machine, appar- 
ently backed by the government, rushed the elec- 
tion boothes as soon as they were opened and in 
many cast's established control, turning away 
many Opposition voters On the othei hand, gains 
in the practice of constitutional government wei e 
evidenced by the fact that the election was ftii 
the first time conducted as an apjieal to the peo- 
ple from public platforms Newspapers were out- 
spoken in their presentation of the issues. Presi- 
dent Portes Gil maintained an impartial attitude, 
and the Opposition candidate exhibited an ag- 
gressive and independent attitude thioughout 
the campaign 

After the election Vasconcelos made his W'av 
to the TTnited States, where he issued a call for 
a revolution No revolution followed, but on De- 
cember 22 the government announced that, in a 
laid on the Vasconcelos lieadipiai tei s in ’I'ampico, 
a plot for an iiptising was uncovered and hftv 
persons arrested Other Vasconcelos adherents 
w'ere ai rested at Guadala]aru and Nogales, 
chaiged with plotting revolution About the same 
time a conspiiacy to assassinate former President 
Galles was discovered bv government authorities 
and thirty pel sons were arrested 'I’weiity others, 
alleged to lie foreign anarchists who liad* ]>la lined 
a teriorist campaign, weie lounded up and de- 
]K)i ted 

Other Kventh Pievioiis to his inuiiguiation. 
President-elect Oitiz Rubio made an extended 
MBit to the United States, where his leceptioii 
leflected the increased coidiality of the relations 
lietween the two countiies Piesident Hoovei 
bioke a preiedent by culling upon the visitoi at 
the Mexican Phnbassv in ushington 7n a ladio 
address deliveied in New York, (htiz Rubio said 
he believed it “indispensable for the prosperity of 
both countiies to strengthen more and more* the 
ties of fiieiidship wliuh unite us on a basis of 
mutual 1 espect ” 

An incident w'hich disturbed somewhat the de- 
velopment of friendly relations with the United 
States occuired in Decembei, when the District 
Attornev John Vails of Laredo, Texas, threatened 
to arrest General Calles, who was scheduled to 
jiass through Laredo on his retuiii to Mexico 
fiom a yisit to Europe and the United States 
Vails chaiged Calles with complicity in an al- 
leged political murder on the Texas side of the 
Rio Grande several yeais previous Geneial Ual- 
les jiassed through Jjaredo accompanied bv a 
Ignited States military guard to prevent the 
threatened violation of his diplomatic immunity 
December 17, the Mexican Ministiy of For- 
eign Affairs closed the Mexican Consulate at 
Laredo, rescinded the permission granted the 
Laredo Chamber of Commerce to issue tourists 
cards into Mexico, and announced that no goods 
purchast'd in Webb County would be allowed 
entiy into Mexico At the same time the Mexican 
Ckinsul General in San Antonio declared that the 
consulate would be leopcned only after the resig- 
nation of Mr Vails, who was charged with dis- 
playing enmity toward Mexico on former occa- 
sions. 
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Despite the demands of Laredo merchants, 
whose business was badly curtailed, Governor 
Moody of Texas refused to remove Vails, appeal- 
ing instead to Secretary of State Stimson to at- 
tempt to secure the reopening of the Omsulate. 
The Secretary of State, after pointing out to the 
Governor that the source of the difficulty lay m 
the latter’s failure **to ameliorate the condurt of 
the legal officers of the (Webb) County,” finally 
consented to intervene with the Mexican Foreign 
Office. Two Americans seized for ransom were 
killed by Mexican bandits on February 22 On 
]<Vbriiary 28, the militai y governor of Guanajuato 
leported that ten membeis of the bandit group 
bud been killed in a battle with Federal troops 
A two-vear extension of the General and Special 
Claims Commissions engaged in adjudicating the 
claims of American and Mexican citizens against 
the Mexican and United States governments, re- 
spectively, was authorized by a convention 
signed in Mexico City in August and September 
The General Claims Commission then had on file 
claims of 2781 American citizens aggregating 
$513,(i04,2.57 and claims of 836 Mexican citizens 
totaling $246,168,305 The Special Claims Com- 
mission appointed to dispose of claims of Ameri- 
can citizens for damages and losses arising from 
revolutions in Mexico between 1010 and 1920 had 
on file 3148 claims involving $420,436,250 
The temperance movement gained considerable 
headway in Mexico dining the year undei the 
active encouragement of President Fortes Gil In 
May, the President announced the formation of a 
committee to discuss with the national and state 
governments the gradual introduction of tem- 
perance measures The governors of most of the 
states pledged their cooperation 
On Dccembei 16, a new and radical law code, 
abolishing the jurj system and the death sentence, 
went into effect See Unitkd States, under Hvt- 
tortf, and I’KfKOLEirM Consult Frank Tanneii- 
baiim. The Mvxxoan Aqianan Revolution (New 
\ork, 1920). 

MEYEB, Hans A German explorer and edi- 
tor, died fTiiy 6, 1929, in Jjeipzig He was bom 
Mar 22, 1858, in TTildbiir^ha'i-i r and studied 

science and political .i; i-i. universities 

of Leipzig, Berlin, and Strassburg In 1884 he 
entered the Bililiogianbi-clic Institut in Leipzig, 
founded by his giaiidiailier, and on the death of 
his father m 1886 became one of the directors of 
that ]iuli1i>1iiiig house, holding the office until 
1914 I loiii 191 ■» to 1928, he was professor of 
colonial geography in the University of Leipzig 
He was also a world traveler and explorer, be- 
ginning hiH tiavels as curly as 1882 During 
1887-89 he made three expeditions into East 
Afiica to explore the Kilimanjaro In 1889 he 
reached the tup of Killio, the higher peak of this 
mountain, where he found a crater The results of 
a stiidv of this mountain he published in Der 
Ktltmandscharo (1900) His other wiitings in- 
clude Die asshurgn Goldschmiedcisunft von 
threm Knistchen hie (1881), Etne Welt- 

reitte (1884) , Zum Hohneedom dee Kilimand- 
erharo (1888), Oetafnkanieche Gleteoherfahrten 
(1800), Die Ineel Tenenfe (1890); Die Eieen- 
hahnen im tropieche Afrika (1902) , In den 
Hochanden von Ecuador (1907), Dae Deuteche 
Kolonialreich (1909-10), Die Barundi (1916), 
Dae porlugieeieche Kolonialreich (1918) 

MIAMI UNIVEBSITY. A coeducational in- 
stitution in Oxford, Ohio, founded in 1809. The 
enrol lineiit for the autumn of 1929 was 2044, dis- 


tributed as follows. College of liberal arts, 722; 
school of education (four-year course), 696, 
(two-year course), 198, business administration, 
405; fine arts, 24 The faculty numbered 150, of 
whom 13 weie new appointees. The income from 
the State of Ohio for maintenamc, from gifts, 
fees, and income on investments for 1929-30 was 
$1,164,880 There were 106,000 bound volumes in 
the library. The school of fine arts was opened in 
the autumn of 1929 with a dean and faculty of 13 
meniliers The curiiculum as arranged covered 
only the freshman year, but courses for the other 
three years were to' be added as needed, leading to 
d^rees in architecture, music, and aiL Tlie most 
important gift of the year was that of $65,000 
from the Daughters of the American Kevolution 
and known as the Caroline Scott Harrison Memo- 
rial Gift. This was used in remodeling as a 
women’s dormitory the building formerly occu- 
pied by Oxford College for Women, which was 
merged with the university in 1928 The Ohio 
Legislature appropriated funds for the erection 
of a new gymnasium and a new chemistry build- 
ing costing approximately $600,000 and for the 
purchase of Lewis Place, under lease since 1909, 
as the home of the president The university re- 
ceived as a gift the homestead built in 1829 by 
the first president of the institution, Robert Ham- 
ilton Bishop, to be used as a faculty centre 
Presid ent, Alfred H Upham, Ph D 

MICHETTI, m^-ket'tf, Francesco Paoi/i An 
Italian genre painter, died Mar 5, 1929, in 
Francavilla A1 Mare He was born in 1851 at 
Tocco da Gasauria in the Abruzn, and studied 
under Morelli, an Italian historical p.iinter, at 
the Naples Academy A member of the modern 
realistic school of Italian painters, he chose sub- 
jects from peasant life in southern Italy, paint- 
ing them with dramatic insight and versatility 
of style, and in rich, dazzling colors His works 
include Corpue Domini (1877), Palm Sunday 
(1879) ; The Shepherdeee of the Abruszi (Modern 
Gallery, Rome), Peaeant Girl (Pennsylvania 
Academy) , and The Vow (1883, Modern Gallery 
Rome). 

MICHIGAN. Population According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 3,668,412 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, w'os 4,591,000 The 
capital IS Lansing 

Aobiculture The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Hay 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 
Dry beans 
Potatoes . 
Bugar beets. 
Barley 
Rye 

•Tons 


r«(ir 

3929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 


Aereoye 

3.029.000 

2.870.000 

1.344.000 

1.461.000 

1.372.000 

1.633.000 

904.000 

887.000 

694.000 

538.000 

268.000 
JOG, 000 

50.000 

71.000 

243.000 

270.000 

166.000 
182,000 


Prod Bu 

6.085.000 • 

4.327.000 • 

32.928.000 

48.944.000 

40.886.000 

58.461.000 

16.810.000 

14.202.000 

5.691.000 

5.918.000 

18.410.000 

35.802.000 

287.000 • 

452.000 • 

5.589.000 

8 . 100.000 

2.241.000 

2.366.000 


Value 

$54,207,000 

50.013.000 

29.306.000 

41.113.000 

10.625.000 

25.138.000 

18.994.000 

18.164.000 

21.067.000 

26.385.000 

23.012.000 

14.321.000 

3.263.000 
.3,856,000 

5.670.000 

1.972.000 

2 . 200.000 


Mineral Production The mining of iron oie, 
the foremost ot the mineral industries of Michi- 
gan, again fell off somewhat in 1928, in contrast 
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to increasing prodnction in the neighboring State 
of Minnesota The iron mines of Michigan pro- 
duced in 1928, 14,241 ,102 long tons of ore; they 
had yielded in 1027, 14,534,831 tons. The value 
of ore mined was 1028, $37,039,044, 1927, $37,- 
1 35,304 Though the ’ ’ ■ _■ industry of the 

State was small, yieh " ■ . * shoit tons, val- 
ued at $2,031,000, m 1928 and in 1927, 756,703 
Ions, in value, $3,262,000, coking and the smelt- 
ing ot iron were aetive Theip were produced m 
1028, 2,.'100,().‘36 short tons of eoke, in value, $13,- 
41)1,400. in 1927, 1,020,394 tons or $12,227,241 
IJliist luinaces ot tiie State shipped 707,776 long 
tons of pig jioii, in value, $15,157,536, in 1028; 
in 1927, 620,532 tons and $12,527,903 Coppei 
tiimiiig was slightly more productive in 1028 
O'lie mine produetion of copper was 1928, 178,- 
442,701 pounds, in value, $25,69’),749; 1927, 17",- 
537,775 pounds and $23,257,449. There weie 
sliipjied from mills 14,044,230 barrels of cement 
111 1028 and in 1927, 13,708,259, the values of 
shipments were, for 1928, $1 9,628, 40.'5 and for 
1027, $20,858,202 The salt production intrcased 
to 2 405,240 short tons for 1928, from 2,271,460 for 
19J7 Its value, to $8,249,437 for 1928, tiom 
.$7,551 552 tor 1927 Clay products attained 
.$0,772,283 for 1927 and $7,362,007 foi 1026, atone 
pi.iduetion, $6,560,046 for 1027, $6,715,249 lor 
1026 'I'he value of all niineial piodiicts totaled for 
1027. $124,029,572. foi 1926, $130,860,600 
Than SPOUT ATiON The total number of iniles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1920, was 
8208 46 Theie were built, in 1029, 21 03 miles of 
first and 6 01 of second track 
Mani factures According to the biennial 
Census of Manufactures published bv the U S 
Department of Commerce in 1029, then* were in 
the State, in 1027, 5800 manufactui ing estab- 
lishments These employed 488,856 wage earners, 
whoso wages for 1927 totaled $760,602,319. Ma- 
t<*rials and supplies used lu manufactui e cost 
$2,340,078,300 The manufactui ed jiroducts at- 
tained the combined lalue of $4,244,041,132 
Kui cation The school-aged population for 
1928 was placed at 1,274,478 There were enrolled 
in the public schools of the State 848,741 pupils, 
and ill the parochial and private schools, 136,445 
pu])ils The enrollment in elementary schools was 
707,205, in high schools, 141,636 Expenditures 
of the year for education totaled ,$87,151,126 
Sal.aiu's of teachers averaged $202 a month for 
men and $153 a month for women 

The Michigan law us to the certification of 
public school teachers was modified so as to re- 
move the power of certification from the county 
Bupenntendents and vest it specifically in the 
department of public instruction An ajipropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 from the general funds of the 
State was made for distribution among tbe 
jiooier school districts Tins step was eliaracfer- 
j/ed by a commentator in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association as eairMiig tbe 
State forward a long wray in the acceptance of 
I csponsibiliiy in the equalization of educational 
opjioTtiiiiitv 

CiiABirzLS AND CoBRECTiONS Withiii the State 
Welfare Department in 1929 were the State Wel- 
faic Commission, which had parole power o\er 
the inmates of a number of institutions and duty 
of iiibpediun of jails, maternity hospitals, and 
ehildien’s hoarding homes, and control ovei pro- 
bation officers and county agents, the State 
Fiisou Commission, m charge of the prison, the 
State Hospital Commissiun, in charge of hos- 


pitals, and two other institutional commissions. 
There were, m September, 1929, 20,159 inmates 
distributed os listed among the following State 
institutions for tlie care or custody of individu- 
als: Xalumuroo State Hospital, 2574, Pontiac 
State Hospital, 1689, Traverse City State Hos- 
pital, 2079, Newberry State Hospital, 1138, Ionia 
State Hospital, 664, Parm Colony for Epileptics, 
776, Michigan Home and Training School, 2784; 
State Piison, Jackson, 4113, Michigan Reforma- 
tory, Ionia, 1503; Branch Prison, Marquette, 882, 
Boys* Vocational School, 665, Girls’ Training 
School, 308 . State Public School, 304 ; Scliool for 
the Deaf, 371. School for the Blind, 162, Km- 
pluvmcnt Institute for the Blind, 57 
Leuiblation The regular biennial session of 
of the Fifty-fifth State Legislature convened on 
•Jaiiuaiy 2 and adjourned on May 8 The efTort 
was made to alter two features of the State’s 
penal law that had drawn much ciiticism One of 
these fcalutcB, the life imprisonment of fourth 
ofiTeiideis convicted of a minor infi action of tlie 
Prohibition law, was abolished bv an act limit- 
ing life seiitenecs upon fourtli offenders to cases 
where the font ill offense would of itself cariv a 
noinial peiialtv of five years The other feature, 
the ahbeuce of the death penalty from the penal 
laws, which had been criticiyed as responsible 
for frequency of homicides, led to the passage of 
the Wood-Lennon lull, r-rrvri «, » rVath bv the 
electric chair for muidci .n* I”-, degree, but 
Govemoi Green vetoed the measure A bill for the 
rehabilitation of the State institutions was en- 
acted, authorizing the expenditure of some $28,- 
000,000 for building purposes The Lower House 
having defeated a proposal to issue $20,000,000 
of State bonds for the institutional programme, 
an increase in the dii ect tav was voted, to defray 
the cost. Theie was created, also, a State tax of 
one cent on every ten cigarettes sold in the State 
Likewise a sale tax was placed on malt, despite 
the common impression that this subslanec was 
pm phased extensivelv foi the miiiiufaetuie of 
beverages forbidden by the State Prohibition law 
The Probihitioii law was itself amended, and in 
some 1 aspects tendered more stringent, chiefly 
by the classification of liquor violations A com- 
mission was created to inquire into the tax sys- 
tem of Michigan, with a view to the enlighteiiment 
of tlie next subsequent Legislatuie, and a crime 
commission was brought into being To correct 
an error in the school code of 1927 that had in- 
advertently repealed the enactment of that year 
for a teachcrs'-retirement-pension fund, provision 
for this fund was reenacted. The tcinis of a new 
dairy law applied the milk standards of Detroit 
to the entire State Two years of college oi edits 
were made requisite to the study of the law By 
an nmeiidment of the I'orporatioii fax, the in- 
tangible property, located in Michigan, of foreign 
(orporations was leudered taxable Airplane 
gasoline was subjected to the 3-eent gasoline tax 
POTITICAL AND Othfb Events The rejieal of 
the life sentence for fourth ofienders as applying 
to small infractions of the Piohibitioii law was 
iollowed by the issue of pardons to some of those 
previously sent to prison under this act. The 
number of fourth ofienders sentenced to life lor 
Prohibition infractions up to the time of the 
amendment of the penal law on this point was 
stated to have been 15 A movement was started 
in the spring to bring about a referendum on the 
act of 1929 placing a tax on cigarettes A petition 
for the referendum obtained some 120,000 signa- 
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tines, and Attorney-General Brucker in an 
opinion rendered July 16 ruled that, subject to 
the checking of the petitioners’ names, a referen- 
dum should be held in November of 1930, and 
that the tax should not previously be effective 
By a decision of the State Supreme Court 
rendered March 20, the Michigan Bell Telephone 
(ionipanv was prevented from the diversion of 
jiait of its jirofits to the parent corporation, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
under a contract held not to indicate that the 
Michigan company received any compensating 
eonsidei ation The telephone rates, a subject of 
conliict, were not directly affected 

The need of reforesting the State’s waste lands 
was agitated by the Detroxt News, which proposed 
a plan of general action toward replanting A 
benevolent fund, the Children’s Fund of Michi- 
gan, was created by Senator James Couzens, with 
a gift of $10,090,000. The terms of the trust 
lequired that the money be employed to promote 
the welfare and pai ticiilarly the health of chil- 
dren of the State and that it be all expended 
within 25 jears What was declared likely to be 
the last great lumber drive in the State took 
place on the Manistiqiie River and Driggs River 
late in July, about 2,500,000 board feet of piiie, 
hemlock, and hardwoods being run 

The city of Detioit in an election held April 1 
reiected a proposal to create a great municipal 
subway by the expendituie of $91,000,000, of 
which $54,600,000 would have been furnished by 
an immediate issue of bonds The Ambassador 
Bridge, charactei ized ns tlie greatest suspension 
span in existence, was completed and ’was for- 
mally open on November 11 It bridges the De- 
troit River, connecting the city with the Caiudiau 
shore Preliminary work was undertaken on a 
proposed third bridge over the river, to be 
known as the Grosse Isle and Amheistburg 
Bridge Bv the gift of Mr and Mis Chailes T 
Fisher of $7.'i0,0()0 to the Sisters of St Vincent 
de Paul, a hospital was provided, which was to be 
built to refdaee that destroyed by hre in No- 
vember. 1028 A new Woman’s Hospital building 
was dedicated on June 1 Giound was biokeii in 
October for a new Nu\a1 Reserve Arniori 

()Fi<iCERS Governor, Fred W’ Green, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Liiren D Dickinson, Secretary of 
Stale, John S Haggerty , Treasurer, Frank D 
McKay, Auditor, Oraniel B Fiillei , Attoriiey- 
Geneial, Wilber M Brucker, Supcniitendeiit ot 
IMiblie Instruction, Webster H Pearce 

JimiriARV Supieme C’ourt Chief Justice, 
Howard W’lest, Associate Justices, Jjoiiis 11 
Fead, Nelson Sharpe, W^illiara W Potter John 
S McDonald, George M Clark, Henry M But/el, 
W niter H North 

MICHIGAN, UNiviiRSiTY of A State insti 
tution for the higher eduoation of men and 
w'oiiieii 111 Ann Arhoi, founded in 1817. In 1928— 
2M the eniollnieiit was 13,769, of whom approxi- 
mately 34 pci cent were w'omcn, 65 pei cent 
weie inhabitants of the State of Michigan, and 
the remaining 35 per cent, with the exception ot 
351 foreign students, woie fiom all parts of the 
United States Of the total enrollment, in the 
' I • ^ iniuei sessions, 5717 were in the col- 
I ; . , science, and arts, 1570 in the col- 

■ . ‘ling, 392 in the college of aichitee- 

iecturc, 979 in the medical school, 107 in tlie 
school of liusiness administi ation , 253 in the 
nurses’ training school; 723 in the law school, 
130 in the college of pharmacy, 359 in the school 


of dentistry; 1002 in the school of education; 32 
in the school of forestry and conservation; and 
2290 in the graduate school. The rigi-tinl ion in 
the 1929 summer session was 3486. The teaching 
staff was composed of 819 members ^ The uni- 
versity libraries contained 718,425 volumes For 
current expenses, tbe State appropriated $4,025,- 
000, while appioximately $4,000,000 was derived 
from other sources During 1928-29 the new In- 
tramural Sports Building and the Michigan 
Ijcaguo, a club house for women students, were 
opened, and the construction of an elementary 
model seluH)! was begun The gift of the Legal Re- 
search Building, to include the law library, and 
of n new dormiforx known as the John P Cook 
Building, Iwth to toim part of the new law quad- 
rangle was announeed Alexander (fiant Ruth- 
V en, Pli D , Hiieeecded Clanmce Cook Little as 
president in 1920 

MIDDLEBTJBpY college A coeduccitioiial, 
iionseLtarian college in Middlebury, Vt , founded 
in 1800 For the autumn term of 1929, 616 slu- 
dents were registered as undergraduates and 19 
as graduate, of these, 350 were men and 285, 
women. The enrollment in the speeiaJ summer 
schools of French, Spanish, and English, con- 
duot(‘d by the eollcge, amounted to 593 There 
were 61 members on the faculty, including 
administrative ofliecrs and those on leave of ab- 
sence The productive funds of the lollege in 
1928-29 amounted to $3,411,553, and llie income 
for the year was $3.10,741 The library coiitaiiied 
60,000 volumes Gifts to the rollege amounted to 
$10.3,939 Piesident, Paul D Moody, DD 

MIDDLE CONGO See French Equatouicxl 
Africa 

MIHALOVICH, Kdmlnd Von An TIungaiian 
composer, died in Budnjiest, in August, 1029 lie 
was hoin in beiicsanc/e, Sept 13, 1842 He began 
Ills musical education under Mosoiiyi in Pest, 
then went to Hauiitmanu in Leipzig and finished 
under Bulow in Munich Almost his entire life 
was spent in Pest, viliere for many yeais he was 
direeter of the lAiiides-Sehauspielak.idemie In 
1887 he was chosen to succeed Lis/t as inesuleiit 
ot the ]^ii(i(>8miisikakademie, which post he held 
till 1919, W'heii he was pensioiioil He wrote the 
Ofieras Hagharfh vml Stgnc (Dresden, 1882) . 
Toldt (Pest, 18^)3), Hiana (Pest, 1908), and 
Wicland der iichmicd (after Wagiiei’s sketch, not 
produced); four biilluds foi oielicstin Dr/s 
iivspmstnMtff, lltro und Ltandcr, La Ronde du 
Habhal, and Die A'lri, four syiiiphoiiics , and 
a piano concerto 

MILITARY FBOGBESS Any discussion of 
military pi ogress among the nations of the 
woi Id during the lear 1920 mi.' I 1.. l■.cludc some- 
thing on the sub led of >'■ Im' P act, the 
Covenant of the League, the Pacific Ticad, 
the Loeaino Tre,it\ and the optional clause of the 
Permanent Court of International .Tiistiee The 
diBiirmanieiit parley called for Januaiy, 1930 was 
bound to consider all these instruments in all 
their phases and liearings upon national seciintj , 
and disarmament must iiielude considoi ation ot 
land foiees and land receives Only time and the 
lesults of the parley \m 11 disclose to what extent 
the nations of the world will limit their anim- 
ment, or how' the^N will disaiin 

The J^Toueh idea seemed to be that disaimu- 
mont should be earned out thiough the League ol 
Nations, while Gioat Biitain ajipareiitly was 
pinning her faith to the Kellogg Pact (ilreat 
Britain assumed tliat this Pact was the tavson 
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d*6tre for the succegs of the conference and as a 
refutation of the French thesis. It was apparent 
that, unless disarmament would b^in now, a 
tendency towaid expansion in arms would de- 
velop and once more nations would be taught to 
trust only to military preparation for their 
security. 

In an address by Prof Harry Elmer Barnes of 
Smith College at the Rand School Forum, New 
York City, he stated that there were more po- 
tential causes of war in Europe than there were 
in 1914. If a situation like Uiat in 1914 arose, 
there would be no important new force to hold 
Europe from war that did not exist in 1914, for 
diplomacy would find a loop hole in the Kellogg 
Pact The League of Nations would not dare to 
interfere and jirogress in disarmament since the 
War, he said, had been '*little but rhetoric.’* 

^VItll that view, the leviewer is inclined to 
agiee, as one must who seriously contemplates 
the potential causes of war. Among those listed 
by Professor Barnes weie Italian ambitions in 
Dalmatia and Albania, Albania and Italo-Fianco 
friction in Africa, tlic Polish corridor, resent- 
ment and desire for revenge in Hungary and 
Biilgiirm and the unsettled problem of the 
D.ikI.iiicMco and Bosphorus Many of these were 
discussed m the 1928 Yeas Book. The cancella- 
tion of all war debts and reparations was ad- 
vocated as a basis of economic recovery, although, 
as far as moral questions arc concerned, Amer- 
ican financial generosity in debt settlement has 
been unpai ailed in history 

I'he Franco-German negotiations for solution 
of the Saar pioblem did not achieve anything 
Tlicre could be no doubt in the minds of the 
Germans as to what French demands arc, if what 
Carlisle MacDonald cabled to the New York 
Timeti was correct, viz 1 — ^The unconditional 
purchase by Germany of the mines of the Saar 
which were given to France by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 2-^ontinuatiott of the present highly 
advantageous relationship between Saar prov- 
inces and Fiance, both as to delivery of coal for 
the French steel industry and as to the present 
favorable tariff arrangements between the district 
and Frame A new director for the Saar mines 
effective Jan 1, 1930, does not seem to indicate 
an early leturn of the mines to Germany Either 
Germany must meet the French demands m 
full or else France must maintain her present 
privileged position until 1935, the tunc limit fixed 
by the Treaty 

As to \ ■' relations, tlic whole 

difliculty . ■ possibility of war else- 

uheie according to Philip Kerr in Foretqn Affairs, 
October, 1920 Gieat Britain could not ignore the 
lKiHsibilit> of being involved in war in the north 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean arising out of the 
discords of Europe and the Near East The 
United States could not ignoie the possibility of 
being involved in war m the Pacific arising out 
of the discords of Asia 

The World War proved that all earlier codi- 
fications of maritime law, e.g, the Declaration 
of Pans (1859) or the Declaiation of London 
(1909), break down under the stress of world 
war, anti tliat under modern conditions of Die 
guerre totale, it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween contiaband and non-contraband, or b(‘tween 
jmblic and piivate property at sea Everything 
except ostrich feathers is used for war purposes 
The whole idea of codifymg neutral and belliger- 
ent rights IB incompatible with the E«llogg- 


Briand Pact, and m stnne measures with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Locarno Treaties. It is quite illogical, as well as 
a confession of lack of faith, to draw up rules for 
warfare if the use of war itself is to be for- 
bidden and renounced. 

There is only one solution and that is that 
England and the United States should use all 
their efforts to prevent the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by war, i.e , to make the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact effective. The alternatives are in- 
exorable Either war is prevented, or every wai 
IS liable to develop into an Anglo-American Wai 

If war 18 to be ended, nations not only must 
cease to use their armaments as the instruments 
of national policy; they also must agree to use 
them solely as the instruments for preventing 
successful resort to violence They must be used 
either for military or for police purposes It %s 
not possible to keep naval and land armaments 
in separate compartments Large aimaments any- 
where threaten war 

It will be almost impossible to prevent tlie 
mihtaiy hegemony of France and her allies in 
Europe from developing into a new balance of 
power ending in another world war, unless aile- 
quate international securities for the prevention 
of war can be created. How is that to be donc^ 

Are the Polish corridor, the Anschluss, the out- 
let for surplus populations, economic oppor 
tunity for all nations, the relations between East 
and West, between Russia and her neighbors, the 
giving of secuiity against international wiong 
and aggression and other problems to be settled 
by patient consideration of them in all their 
aspects and a willingness to do what reason 
and justice eventually pi escribe, or are they to 
be settled by war^ 

As to France and Italy, an * i*- ’ ■ ^ ■ 

tween them is essential to the j < ■ i 

The patriotic hysteria prevailing iii Italy is not 
without its dangcis The failure of Mussolini to 
find an outlet for Italian emotions in Rilicia, in 
Abyssinia, in Albania, along with prcssuie on 
Italian finance which was increasing in spite of 
the efforts of his government to reduce the 
strain, was making lor a pciilous atmosphere 
gathering around the abaiidoiiment of a jioliey of 
rejecting the status quo ior something that 
promises more grand adventuic Napoleon III 
showed us what such things cost Bo did the 
Kaiser. (Henry di Jouvenal, Foreign Affairs ) 

Under date of October 8, Voroshilov, Boviet 
Minister of Defense declared that military 
discipline was necessary not only for the He'd 
Army but the Soviet plants as well He pnint(>d 
out that the coming fight in which the fate not 
only of Soviet Russia, but of World revolution is 
final! v decided will be mass war, and that SSoviet 
armed jiower ought to be strengthened by mili- 
tarily organized plants and factories While stat- 
ing tliat the Bed Army, so far as aviation, artil- 
lery, and deadly poisons were concerned was 
already strong enough to defeat “all our supposed 
enemies,” the fact must be considered that these 
enemies are supported by superior industries He 
emphasized that the utmost must be done to im- 
prove their aimy’s present equipment, quality 
and quantity. He expressed the opinion that Die 
next war would be decided by the woikeis in the 
plants and by the professors in laboratories and 
students m technical univeisities. 

China was engaged m warlike activities most of 
the year, her break with Soviet Russia on account 
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uf ilie Cliinese Eastern Railway came as “a bolt 
from the blues.” It was almost inevitable that the 
two countries should have been brought to the 
brink of war — ^with serious hostilities and armies 
engaged in serious conflict The parley pending 
between the Chinese and Russian delegates was 
not expected to solve finally the vexed question 
As to the warfare going on by rebels or dissatis- 
fled piovinee or army commanders against the 
Nationalist government conclusions may not yet 
1)0 deflnitely stated 

Armies of the World The authorized peace 
sti ength of the ai mies of leading nations were as 
lollows 


United States . 

119,112 

Great Britain (exclusive of India) 

212,044 

626,488 

France 

Italy . . 

249,429 

306,400 

Japan 

Russia 

662,000 

Germany 

100,635 


The actixc and icseive totals wcic 


United States 426,153 or 32 to 1000 of population 


llntihh Empire 974,99.1 or 25 do 

France 5,676,945 or 5 19 do 

Italy 3,342,236 or 7 54 do 

Japan 2,248,000 or 2 03 do 

KuhBia 6,083,000 or 4 16 do 

Germany 100,500 or 16 do 


(iRKAT Britain In the War Office exercises in 
September army training was earned on with 
night opeiations of an infantry-brigade gioup 
having as then object the testing of the idea 
that a small force under cover of darkness mav 
hoinetiincH buccccd where in daylight a larger 
foicc has failed In the division manocuverb, the 
question arose as to tlie best use of dnisional 
( avail V, (oo|tciiif ing with infantry, as compared 
with the tasks allotted to cavaliy acting inde- 
pendently Moie inanauiveis will have to lie made 
to deteiniinc the question Also, aflecting light 
tanks, when it ib a race foi tunc, wlietliei it is 
best to send hoi semen oi light tanks foiw'ard to 
make good important ground on ahead It seems 
that light tanks in suitable countiy are likely to 
torestall cavaliv and should be sent in fioiit of 
them when such a mission has to he earned out 
In the House of Loids on November 14, the 
(lovenimcnt was warned that the British Army 
had fallen below the point of safety when her in- 
ci eased lesponsibilities in conti oiled teriitoiiea, 
iiiandatiMl territoiies. and fiontieis weie taken 
into account Loid Midleton declaied the aimv 
had fallen below its strength of 189.5 when it liad 
148,000 in England and 73,000 in India, since 
theie weie in 1929, 140,000 in England and 00,- 
000 111 India Lord Allenby said “Biitish aimed 
foices have been a gieat uiiiveisal police force 
and we must keep them at such strength that we 
can, wlien re<]Uiied, safeguard and uphold the 
mandates with which Biitain has lieen entrusted ” 
A matter of policy seeming to emphasize this 
danger of lessening safcguaids. 

The Indian Central Committee, cooperating 
with the J*ailianieiitarj Committee, had before it 
the very sei lous future condition of the Indian 
Army According to tlie policy laid down by the 
Government of India Act ot 1919, the Indian 
Aimy must be brought under control of the In- 
dian Parliament The throwing open of the ranks 
of commissioned officers was a part of the move 


in that direction British officers cannot serve as 
mere mercenaries under the pay of the future 
government of India and the Indian Army must 
be Indianized if it is to be handed over to Indian 
Control. The functions of the Indian Army have 
been — one of defense from external dangers and 
one of keeping internal peace. A solution appears 
to be that these two functions be given to differ- 
ent CToups ( 1 ) the central Indian Army, which 
should remain partly under British control as at 
present and (2) the provincial armies, to pre- 
serve internal peace, under the control of the 
provincial goveinments, which should be re- 
cruited, manned, and paid for by the provisional 
governments 

The evacuation of Weisbaden by the British 
troops beginning September 26, by the departure 
of the band of a Itorsetshire infantry regiment 
and a small detachment from its barracks in the 
famous resort of Bad Schwalback, playing “John 
Brown’s Body,” lends an interesting note in 
Rhineland rule For eleven years the British 
Army has cnutiibutcd varying numbers of troops 
of all arms to the Allied Armies of Occu^tiun 
in Rhineland territoiy The Watch on the Rhine 
could be inscribed in the annals of such units as 
a phase in British Military history and will in 
the course of time become a tradition of which 
all ranks may be justly proud 

The Director of Mechanization of the British 
Forces, Maj -Gen S C Peck, stated their ex- 
pectation on mechanization overcoming the dom- 
inant power of the defensive and restoring de- 
cisive iiianmuver in battle as follows “We are in 
a purely expeiimcntal stage, feeling our way, 
but, personally, 1 feel that mechanization has 
come to stay. It is the pivot aiound which future 
armies must oiganize” The British Tank Corps 
had enjoyed a continuous existence since its crea- 
tion as a new combat branch during the World 
Wai and had given continuous study to the oi- 
ganizatioii, equipment, training, and tactical em- 
ployment of niechani/ed units 

As has been noted Tank Coips units are not 
normally included in coips or division hut are 
considered part of G li Q icscrve and at pies- 
ent include 4 tank battalions and 11 armored- 
car companies 

The real juoblem of mechanization was to 
work fighting niacliines into tlic tactical thought 
and pi actice of the army 

Extensive tests weie made with wheeled and 
half-track ti actors, trailers, armoicd caterpillai 
tractors and self-piopellcd mounts All mobile 
anti-airciaft artilleij had become motorized, the 
guns lieing inounted on traileis which are towed 
by 6-wheeled tiactois Anti-aircraft equipment 
included machine guim and anti-airciaft guns 
mounted on special cross-coimti y carriers The 
carrieis provide aimoicd protection for engine 
drivci and foi members of gun iiew's except when 
operating then weapons The .3 7 hovvitzci battei- 
les, foi close support of cavaliy experimentally 
were piovided with caterpillar trailers 

The “dragons” were apparently in good stand- 
ing, because they do the woik and fit into the 
mechanized force They weigh about 9 tons, have 
a Bjieed of 16 miles per houi, and capacity for 11 
men and 128 rounds of field ammunition and a 
3 3-inch gun in tow , engine is air cooled 

In the infantr.v, the 1920 experiments involved 
the partial mobilization of two infantry bi igades 
The infantry battalions of these were not motor- 
ized The ti actor is comparatively slow, but in- 
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conapiouoiiB, light, Himple, and cheap, provides 
partial armoied protection for driver and gun- 
ner and Odined eithei a 303 machine gun and 
3500 rounds of ammunition or a 3-iiich moitar 
with range of 2000 yards The 0 8-ineh anti-tank 
gnn on its mount is timed by the ti actor, the 0 5- 
inch anti-tank gun can bo mounted on a tractor 
All of those weapons weie intended for close sup- 
port of inf anti y 

For close leconiiaissance the British considered 
the hoi be soldiei iiidisjx'usable and irreplaceable 
1’wo caialry legiments. however, had their horses 
ie])hiced by arnioied cais All of the horse cavahy 
legiinents wcie supplied with light fi-wh(*cled 
tiiuks for their hist-line transjioit It Mas all 
e\penim*ntal, however, and no conclusions def- 
inite oi dcteriniiied weie icached 

Remat kable progicss was made in the de- 
velopment and use of bridging cqiiiyunent in- 
cluding pontoons, for mechanized foiees Pon- 
toons aie light, co]l.i])siblc, and can be convem- 
entlv nested Roadway made of duck boards 
can be plactd in position quickly 

I5\periiiiei ts with smoke-producing devices 
were not satisfactory An armored vehicle with a 
weapon that c.in fire smoke shells either when 
111 motion or stationary was conaideied more 
useful than a smtjke-produeing machine {Field 
Artxllcitf Journal^ November and December, 
1!)20) 

The exercise involving the aiiiiored cais of 
the mounted r<*giinent was the fust of its nature 
since the machine took the place of the hot sc 
in the icgnneiit The time from the assumed fion- 
tier to the river crossings, compared with that 
which hoi semen would liave taken, was sigiiif- 
leniit The oxpciience gamed showed generally 
that the prmoiples which govein mounted troops 
employed on such missions apply wjually to 
armoied c.ir8, which laiige more widely and do 
the work moie rapidly Difhciilticb arose over 
coiitiol They ean be solved hv keeping piue with 
sdcntific pi ogress in radio telephoiiv 

It afipears that while the substitution of a bnt- 
tcilioii of light tanks for a battalion ot infantry 
was ideal in a hiigadc upon a special mission, it 
IS not a sound jiolicy to embody pcniidiiontlv in 
an infantry brigade so iiinliilc a unit as a bat- 
talion of tanks The embodnnont of small moi- 
tars for a close support was worth considering 
The question of the best methods of cariying in- 
laiitry machine guns and gunners and that of 
machuic-giin platoons in companies instead of 
mnchiii-gun eoinpaiiies in battalions must be 
studied further 

Fkance The World War completely changed 
the old-time methods of erecting defensive for- 
tifications and such famous forts ns W’alhlem, de- 
iendiii!; \’itwcrp, Luncin at Di^ge, Vaux and 
lhin.iiii‘iOiii at Verdun were being replaced by 
hiiliterranean trenches, covered over and as far 
as possible made invisible to airplanes Disap- 
)tcaring guns lifted by mechanical apparatus can 
be made to diHa})poai under ground when the 
enemy has found laiigi* or planes are dropping 
bombs Machine-gun defense was leceiving spe- 
cial attention 

No work of any account was being done along 
the 1101 them frontier separating Belgium and 
France The teeliiig was deeply engraved in the 
French military rnind that should Germany ever 
attack again it would not be through Belgium 
The stiengthcnnig of the fortifications along the 
Rhine and north of Lorraine started in 1927 was 


expected to be finished before November of 1030 

The Chamber of Deputies on Dec 28, 1920, ap- 
propriated 2,000,000,000 francs ($110,000,000) 
to fortify the positions and to inciease tlie navy 
Moie than oiie-tliird of the appiopriation was to 
be available in 1030 The piogranime of defense 
for which liinds were voted as above was in con- 
tiniiation of the plans laid previouslv. Tiie land 
defenses were made necessaiy in ])art by new 
frontiers given bv the Treaty of Versailles Just 
what was ])lanncd ot couise was not made ]>uhlie 
The evacuation of the Rhineland makes execution 
of the plans uigent 

Actual ovaciintioii of Coblenz began Oct 15, 
1020, with the depaitiirc of 151st Infantiy Regi- 
ment for its new post at Met/ The shifting of 
tioops in the third Rhineland zone during Sep- 
temlict and Oetohei was duo to ceoiiomical 
reasons lathei than otherwise, because under 
the Young Repaiatiun Plan the expense of inaiu- 
tamiiig Allied f loops lu the Rhineland aftei 
Sept 1, 1029, must he hoim* hv the goveiiimeiit 
eoiiccined instead of h\ (icimany The most 
stiategic posts wcie maintained and it may he 
assumed that all Fiench troops iii the third /one 
would lemain there until tiudl latifiidtion of 
the Young Plan by German \ 

Twelve hours aftei the French tiicolor had 
liecn hauled down, Nov 30, 1020, the flag of the 
German Republic was hoisted at midnight ovei 
the famed foiticss of Ehienbieitstein which 
ciow'iis the heights of the Rhine o]>posite (Co- 
blenz. Bigiinling the end of foreign militaiv <‘on- 
trol of the Second Zone of the Rhineland What 
a meinorv to the Amencaiis who served with the 
Arniv of Occupation* IFcic was n worthwhile 
ceremonv, for thousands of ha])pv GerinuTis cele- 
liratcd the reunion w ith the Reich of the 2,000 - 
000 German citizens who h.id lioen under the 
supervision of Allied troops sim e the Amoi icaii 
doiighhovs inarched into the cit\ eleven vixiis 
hefoi e 

The hauling down of the Freiuh Hag maiked 
the conij»Ictc cxaciiation of the Seiond Zone as a 
similar ceremony took place at Ai\-In-Chapelle 
(Aaiheii), when the Belgian tioo])s letiied ovei 
the fiontier to thou own teiiiiorv It is iiitci- 
esting to note that dining the Belgian oceupa- 
tion 4000 rooms w'eie seqiiesteied, 21 persfuis were 
killed and 3 14 ofiieials and civil-servue eniplovees 
weie expelled from Aachen, all costing nlunit 
$7,400,000 for an nveiagc I’ontingciit of 4000 
soldieis during the last xear and OOOO at the be- 
ginning And what of the fiitiiicY Gcnoial Poii- 
loiir, commanding Ik'lgium tioops said “The 
fJermans aie executing woiks heie winch can only 
Ih* explained by military icasons According to 
Von-Seckt's theory, inotonzed (German ah(K*k 
lro(»pR leaving Aix-la-Chapelle at S r m could be 
in Brussels at 5 A m the next day without having 
met Belgian troops ” 

The Third Zone, ceiitriiig at tlie Mam/ 
bridgehead was the only one lett under allied 
eontrol at the end of the veer 

\ ..j, the Treaty of Versailles, Article 

* ■ ; • the Allies were to occupy the Rhine- 

land for 10 years, when, provided Germany had 
fulfilled her obligations iindei the treaty, they 
were to withdraw, it being stipulated that the 
bridgehead of Cologne ami iicarhv tei i itory 
should he evacuated aftei five years, the bridge- 
head of Coblenz in ten years, and the lemaindei 
of the Rhineland m fifteen years, piovided the 
guaranties against aggression hy Germany were 
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considered snllicicnt and she vvus ohseiviiig the 
conditions ooncexning reparations 

France’s demand for the inclusion of “sanc- 
tions” or military guaranties in the piotocol of 
The Hague conferences would be vigoioiisly op- 
))Osed by the German Foieign Minister proliably 
because the United States has act epted Ger- 
many’s good faith as the sole guaranty of pay- 
ment. It was believed that a guaiaiit} must be 
gi\en eonfotming to Article 4:i0 of the Treaty of 
Vei sallies, which pi ovules a light of reoceupatioii 
of the Khineland iii ease of default by the Reich 
The new law reducing conipulsoVy inilitaiy 
sell lee iii Fiance to oii(‘ ^eur will pi ovule ade- 
quate delcnsive foiics and bung great economic 
and social benefits An luiportaiit Icatiire of the 
new law was the jiossibility of convoking, with- 
out mobili/ation, eveiv one eligible tor military 
SCI VICO in the fust thiee classes of reserves Each 
eligible man will icsiinie his place in the ranks 
ainoiig his loiinei coninidcs of aimv days This 
(uiivotatum will rcquiie leas than three days If 
mobilization is oideied theieattei, it will he ac- 
complished much quukei than it was in 1914 
Theie is a legal obligation to ioiward to the 
laMgue of Mations news of intention to convoke 
men eligible for military seivice With the one 
veai’s militai} seivice. Fiance had begun tutting 
down the numbei of soldieis uiidei the colors 
Tlieie weie to be 400,000 men in the new French 
Aimj, us .igaiiist 140,000 Due to science and or- 
ganirntion, it was believed it would be as foi- 
midable as the laigci aimy with two veais’ seiv- 
ice requiiement It will cost moie, however , theie 
will he J0b,000 pKitessioiial soldieis, officers, and 
noii-commissioiied ollneis, ami .iri,000 (ivilians 
Modem sulitei ninoan ioitificatioiis, mtehiiie 
guns, moloii/ed aitillery, mass automobile tiaiis- 
porlutioii, tile unii} of the an, and othei sources 
ol scieiue and invent ion vveie counted on to 
coiiriteiact the lessened man powei 

'I’lie “hlues," as toiisi iipts are called, weie to be 
]>ut thioiigli intensive tiaiiiing during then 
twelve months, leariniig tlie pimciplea of war. 
Dumestu polieiiig, not duti. and the like would 
be taken niie ot liv an enlaiged foice ol lo.OOO 
geiidaimes In the colonies, native tioops would 
be used, hut oHiccied hv ollui'is fiom Fiance 
Foi l‘M0, it was estimated tlie actual cost 
would be $24^,00(10(10, about I'tm moie than in 
liI29 Flame was to sjieiid 2,000,000, 000 fiaiics, 
ahout .$100,000,000, dui nig live veais on defen- 
sive loriifuations of lici post-war frontiers, 
iioitli, east, and the Aljis It was to he especially 
noted that tins was the Inst time in hex histoiy 
that Fiance was devoting iieaily as much time 
and iiionev to stieiigthen the Alps ns the line of 
the Rhnie^a levi isal in foim when one thinks of 
Italy as an allv and (leiinanv hci tiaditioiial 
enemv 

The wai budget of France foi lOSO was to 
amount to 4,303,992 fiancs oi ahout $170,000,- 
000 — an ni( lease ot $9,000,000 over the e\pendi- 
tuies ot 1929 Theie was unoliiei apjnopi lation 
of roughly $72,000,000 l<ii maintenance ot tioops 
111 Algeria, Tunisia, Syiia, and China, bringing 
the total lor 1930 to .$242,000,000 

Aib'IKAHA Tlie new laiboi riime Minister, 
J. J1 Sculliii, aniiouiiced Oct 31, 1929, tliat 
eoiupulsoiy milituiv tiainiiig in Austialia had 
been siispemletl and that the whole maltei would 
he reviewed with inilitai.v ollicials with a view to 
adopting “a moie satisluctor,> and more ellicient 
system in place of compulsoiy tiaiiiiug Military 


tiaiuing IS now given between the ages of 17 and 
21 and consists of a couple of hours weekly drill 
with an annual camp of 7 days during the later 
stages of training 

Italy. Notwithstanding disarmampiit discus- 
sion in many countiies, Italy nppniciitiv intended 
to look out* for national defense ihe War office 
and Mimstiy of National Education agreed that 
students at all universities thioughout the king- 
dom should receive special instruction and tiain- 
iiig in duties as army officers Dui ing the 
university year w'oeklv courses were to Ik* under- 
taken by the officers of the stall college in mili- 
tary tactics, and similar couiscs were to he given 
for the officers of the regular army These lec- 
tuics form pait of the cuiriculum which all stu- 
dents, without evceplion, weie to be compelled to 
attend Added to this, they would have dulling 
at stated periods, and also pass part of then 
holidays in cam]i VMioii their course, which was 
supposed to coincide with their taking a degree 
was linish(>d, they would follow a seven months 
practical couise in the aim\ and receive a com- 
mission 111 the oihceis’ aimy icscrve coips They 
were to be liable to be called up uiidci ceitaiii 
conditions, to continue then jiiactical study of 
war tactics The pioject was put in force at the 
opening of the univeisity j'ear in Novemhor 

Klbmta Pi ess dispatches from Moscow Nov'eiii- 
Iioi 0 stated that 30 war tanks built in Soviet 
faetoiies with nioncj laised fioni a fund known 
as “Our Answei to (’hanibeilam" were piesented 
to the Red Arm,v as jniit of the tw^elfth annivei- 
sary cereinoines of the 1917 revolution They w'ere 
of various sires and said to eombme the best 
prineijilcs of Euiopeaii and Amenean tanks and 
iiear individual names siieli as Railway Worker, 
Punter, Miner, Textile \S'oikcr, Sailor, and 
Soldier 

Russian women, who had long been admitted to 
spi*eial units in the Red Aimy were to have ad- 
vaiieed instriietion in the ait oi w^ar The Revolii- 
tionai^ War Uoniicil, aeeording to jiress in- 
foiiiiation of November 11, deeided to admit 
w'oinen lietweeii the ages of 18 and 23 to military 
aeudemies for instiuetion in rifle and aitillery 
fire, aviation, photogiii]»h,v , conimuiiications, and 
inedieal service 

Mexico The Seereturj of W ar, .Toiiqiiiii Amaio, 
made public on Oetoliei 23 the 19.U) \Wr Depuit- 
ment budget amounting to ahout $41,000,000 
and pi oviding foi an ai my of 00 ()()() men — u 
reduction of $31,000,000 ovei the ]{)29 budget or 
iieaily 4.'5 iicr cent 

Ireiand The wliole of the Aiinv Air Uoips 
was based at Raldoiiiiol Aerodiome about ten 
miles out of Dublin Tlieie weie four veiv laige 
haiigais eonstiiicted In tlie Bntish goveinnient 
in 1917 The Air Corps consisted of headquarters 
and one squadiun having two tiuimng and one 
service flights Oiliieis must know the make of 
every machine and lie piepared to act as pilot, 
observer, w oi ksliop, or stores officer The macliines 
beai the Fiee State eolots, enieiald, white, and 
orange, on the wings and tail Colonel Fit/- 
mauiice, the tiist to tiy the Atlantic tiom east 
to west was the ollieer eommamling 

The Army Medical Service w’as organized as a 
division of two eompaiiies The service was eom- 
inaiided by a eoluiiel, with 53 oiheers, 33 nurses, 
and other' ranks The Military Police Corps had 
its hcadquarteis in Dublin with a depot com- 
]Miny, one eoiiipan.v at Dublin, Cork, Athlone, and 
Curragh, the tirst two having two platoons each, 
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the other two one platoon each. The Army Signal 
Corps was organized in a headquarters company 
at Dublin, three signal companies for the Dublin, 
tiimcrick, Cork, and Atblone districts 
In the matter of uniform, one is struck with 
the great uniformity present, for there is prac- 
tically one uniform Six patterns of cloth cover 
the whole range of armv dress Three for officers, 
one for the tunic, one for the breeches of dis- 
mounted officers and for trousers, and the third a 
light buff khaki cuid fui the breeches of mounted 
officers. The color of the two former is a dull 
green, slightly tinged with brown The three 
cloths foi the men aie uniform in shade, \ery 
much darkei and greener In equipment, the 
whole army, except commissioned officers, curries 
the 303 Mark VII short Jjee-Enileld rifle with 
17-inch bayonet 

For tiaiuing, theie is u special training estab- 
lishment at Ciirragh called the Army S^ool of 
instruction Every battalion goes to camp for 
one montli duiing the year Musketiy training 
entails the firing of 2K5 rounds per man lor in- 
fantry and ItiU for other seiMces All officers 
take a six weeks' couise at Cuiragh The ma- 
chiiie-gun course of six weeks for junior officers 
embodies tiaiiiing iii iidiiig and hoise master- 
ship For the nnn-commissioiied officers, the 
school at Cuiragh also is used, an unusual fea- 
ture being the giving ot religious instiuction 
Officers’ pay is as follows Lieutcnant-Oeneral, 
£1000 per year, Maj<ir Oeneral, £800 a year. 
Colonel, 288, 30s, and 32s a day, the inciease be- 
ing after two and five years’ service , Major, 24s, 
2fls, and 28s per day , Commandant, 20s, 22s, and 
24 b a day. Captain, 14s, 10s, and 18s a day, 
Lieutenant, lOs, 12s, and 14s a day, Second Lieu- 
tenant, 8s, Os, and 10s per day Officers messes are 
muiiitaincd \eiy much after the iinKlel of the 
British Army, with a defense force legulation foi 
the “cultural and social well being of the mem- 
bers, the messing of members and visitors, the 
cultivation of cspiit de coips, and the main- 
tenance of the national and social position of the 
officers of the foices ” Commanding officeis weie 
directed to dine in mess once a week and to see 
that all non-dining meiiibeis attend that evening 
Finland An unusual feature in the military 
aspeet of Finland is the fact tliat operations are 
m many ways facilitated in wintei owing to 
snow and ice, as in other seasons of the yeai the 
Finnish Army has to adopt a siiecial foim of 
warfare suited to the geographical features of 
the couiitij, which consist largely of foiest aieas 
divided h} a vast number of lakes and watei- 
wa>s Field opeiutioiis such as are earned out 
111 most European countries arc thus more oi 
less imjiiacticable in Finland, and a special foim 
of guerrilla tactics has liccome the leading feature 
111 Finnish militaiy tiaining With the luiiiing 
of winter every man in the Finnish Army takes 
to skis, the whole military machine becomes 
11101 e mobile, and swift offensive action is the aim 
of all militaiy commanders 

It was not until after the Wai of Independence 
of 1018, when the Finns defeated the Bolsheviks, 
that special ski battalions were formed The 
artilleiy moves on skis, the guns being earned on 
sleighs drawn by horses, or naving special heavy 
skis fitted to the wheels of the carriages Ma- 
chine guns aie mounted on small sledges, drawn, 
as IS the light transport, in small Lapland sledges 
by men with ropes over their shoulders. Ammuni- 
tion IS earned jiartly on the soldier, partly in 


regimental reserves or hand-drawn sledges, and 
partly in large reserves carried on sleighs or 
motor tractors operating on the roads The small 
Lapland sledges form the connecting links be- 
tween the troops in action and the columns, and 
their mobility enables them to maintain a sup- 
ply system over a considerable distance Cavalry 
operates as a mounted force 

As an example of a ski march done by the 
Tampere Rc" the distance skied wa's 18fi 

miles, r> miles in the last day’s march 

without any straggling A normal day’s march on 
loads with horse and sleigh transport is about 2r> 
miles, while a maximum forced march without 
transport is about 62 miles 
ITnited States Today, national defense can- 
not be left to haphazard methods, but must be 
planned consistently and carried out likewise 
The President’s message to Congress was most 
interesting as far as its figures aie concerned, 
showing the United States to be foremost in the 
matter of current military expense exceeding 
“those of the most highly militarized nations of 
the woild” The question natuially arose — Was 
it up to the United States to niiike the first 
offer of a real slash in militaiy expenses v It re- 
mained to be seen whether in the forthcoming 
disarmament parley this would be the case 
Fiance mav take this expression of President 
Hoover as being the veiy leason for her not re- 
ducing hei militaiv strength Fiom a total ex- 
penditure for national defense pin poses in 1914 
of $207,000,000, it naturally rose with the Cieat 
War, but leceded again to ‘$612,000,000 in 1024, 
when again it began to use, until during the 
current fiscal year the expenditures will leach to 
over $730,000,000, excluding all civilian sei vices 
of these departments P’ngr.u ■ - i w author 
ized will carrv it to still l.i-;;. • in futuie 

yeais, yet the total oi oui expenditures is in 
excess of those of the most highly militarized 
natioiih of the vvoild ( Pi esident’s message) 

“Jn 1914 the olhceis and men in oui Hegulai 
Armj and Navy were about 164,000, m 1924 
theie were alKiiit 2.06,000 and in 1929 about 200,- 
000 Oui citizens ainiy, however, including the 
National Oiiard and other forms of reseives, in- 
creased these totals to about 299,000 in 1914, 
alKiut 672,000 in 1928, and 728,000 in 1929 Under 
the Kellogg Pact, we have undertaken never to use 
war as an instrument of national policy \N'e have 
theiefoie undertaken by covenant to" use these 

equipments solely for defensive ]iui poses 

The improvement in the National Cuard has def- 
initely strengthened oui National seciiritv by 
rendeiing it fai more efTective than evei hereto- 
fore ’’ 

The actual strength of the active Aimy of the 
United iStates on .liine 30, 1929, was 1371539, ac- 
coiding to the report of the Adjutant-General 
of the Army The table on jiage 61.5 shows the 
total stren^h by classes of personnel 

in addition to all of the foregoing, there were 
734 army nurses (.561 regular and 173 reseive), 
29 contract surgeons, 850 cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, making altogether 
139,142 m the military service on that date. 

Of the Commissioned officers, wan ant officers, 
and enlisted men on active duty June 30, 1929, 
98,943 were serving in the continental United 
8tates, 14,228 in Hawaii; 8734 in the Canal 
Zone, 228 in Alaska; 1196 in Porto llieo, 12,337 
in Philippine Islands (including scouts) , 1012 
in China, 6 in Europe, and 1735 eithei en route 
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Beralar Army (active list) 

Philippine Scouts (active list) 

Retired Refmlsr Amy, on active duty 
Retired Philippine Scouts on active duty 

11,048 

87 

181 

14 

Total Commissioned 

. 12,176 

WARRANT OmOBRS 
Regular Amy (active) 

1,188 

XNLUTED KEN 

Be^lur Amy (active list) 

Philippine Scouts (active list) 

Ketired Regular Amv on active duty 

117,701 

6,491 

24 

Total enlisted 

124,210 

Orand total . . . . 

.. 137,620 


from ono country to another, on leave of abaence, 
oi serving as military attaches in various foreign 
countries 

The strength of Uie Officers Reserve Corps at 
the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1029, was 112,- 
757 including 10,831 officers who held commissions 
in both the National Guaid and Reserve Corps 
'^riiia was a net decrease of 2007 during the year 
A total of 19,008 received training during the 
year fur periods of 14 days and 940 for longer 
periods, a total of 20,548 

For the first time the annual repoit of the 
Assistant Secretary of War revealed the fact that 
It would cost from $250,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 
to build up a safe reserve of raw materials not 
produced in quantity in this country and neces- 
sary to conduct a modern war, and it gives a 
clear idea of the task of the department in at- 
tempting to cieatc a reserve of materials for use 
in a national cmcrgcncv Major-General Fries, 
retired chief of Chemical Warfare Service, states 
tlieic weie some 25 strategic raw materials that 
the United Stat<*s lacks that are absolutely 
essential in wai, and without which military 
success will be impossible Rubber, for motor 
transpoit, the \itally necessary gas mask, and 
laigc quantities icquired by the air seivice, with 
uses in all blanches of the military machine is 
one of the twenty-fi\c Coconut shell charcoal, 
the best absoibeut for war gases and the principal 
constituent of the gas mask canister is another. 
'J'lii, manganese, sisal, and shellac are some 
others 'J’o insure a piopcr supply of these com- 
modities, tlio sea lanes must be kept open, ade- 
quate substitutes found or a reseivc of materials 
sufficient to last for a war of at least two years’ 
duration I'his is a task difficult in the United 
iStates wheie people arc inclined to minimize the 
possiliilities ot any oi anothei war 

The annual report of the Secretary of War 
praises peace-time activities As to the mechani- 
zation of the armed toices, he states “When we 
inciease the soldiei's mobility, we should not ac- 
complish it at the expense of his protection or 
his striking power.” 

A section of the report dealt with the work 
of rescue and assistance performed by the Army 
during the year, which included large expendi- 
tures from army stores for tornado victims and 
suffereis from disasters in many parts of the 
world. Supplies valued at $963,760 were furnished 
to the Porto Rican hurricane victims 

With reference to the National Guard ^ “The 
present condition is most ratifying. It is con- 
tinually becoming a more valuable and dependable 
potential component of the Army of the United 


States. The strength of the National Guard on 
June 30, 1929, was 12,347 officers, 188 warrant 
officers, and 164,453 enlisted men, an aggregate 
of 176,988. There was a net increase of 25 head- 
quarters and 34 units The cavalry has been re- 
organized into larger units. The total authorized 
strength on June 30, 1929, was 187,950 

**The Reserve Officers Training Corps now has 
a total of 112,424 students, enrolled in 321 units 
located at 226 educational institutions Of these 
units, 221 were senior units, with an eniollment 
of 71,903, and 100 were junior units, with an 
enrollment of 40,521. This important element of 
our national defense continues to supply the life 
blood for the organized reseiwes, furnishing as 
it .does approximately 5000 young officers each 
year. The Citizens Military Training Camps have 
been accepted by the country as a desirable con- 
tribution of good citizenship . . . Were we as- 
sured of never again being forced into war, the 
camps still w'uuld be a profitable investment, for 
they awaken in those who attend them a readi- 
ness to serve the country in peace or war.” 

The New York Herald Tribune on December 2 
editorially recalled the complexity of the army 
problem, referring to the suggested possibility of a 
reduction without impairing the national defense 
by Mr. Hoover, who pointed to the great absolute 
size of our military and naval expenditures. 

“The real problem of the Army can be solved 
by neither the President nor the General Staff 
alone The Army finds itself charged with ‘the 
national defense ’ It is a mission of complete 
vagueness, under which it may be called upon 
to do any one of half a dozen quite different things 
at any time between to-morrow and eternity In 
theory it is supposed to be equally prepared for 
a punitive expedition in unsettled territory or 
a major war in highly developed country It can, 
to take an example, dispense with neither its 
mules nor its tractors It must keep up its weap- 
ons for use to-morrow, at the same time that 
it must avoid loading up with a \ast equipment 
which may be obsolete long before any actual 
service is lequired of it And it must letam the 
infantryman while de\ eloping the Air Corps, be- 
cause there is no po-sihl(> nay short of actual 
fighting in which to determine whicli one will 
prove Oie more valuable in war . . Everywhere 
throughout the Aim-v, there leigns a want of 
men, a want of means, a ieeling that existing 
unite and services ha\e been paied down so far 
that they are of little use ” 

According to the opinion quoted, the Army 
has never abandoned the “six-held aimy plan” 
of oiganizatioii for the national defense on a 
theoretical wai-time foice of some 2,000,000 
men. The plan above suivives because Congiess 
has not changed it, but Congiess has cut the 
strength ot the regular establishment in two and 
the appropiiations foi reserve work never have 
been forthcoming on the scale anticipated. In the 
end Congress has to say what the plan will be and 
will have to do its share in making the revision. 

The conclusion of Major-General Gilchrist, 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service that 
“flesh and blood cannot advance against machine 
guns in the proportion in which they are now 
included in modern armies without the protec- 
tion afforded by armor, smoke, or great masses 
of artillery” is in consonance with the later 
experience of the World War. As against artillery 
and armor, smoke is very economical and is 
about the only possible protection, other than the 
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speed of the mechanized force itself, against semi- 
automatic weapons. Accentuation of smoke train- 
ing has been one of the major aims of the 
Chemical Warfaie Service during tiie year. 
Specifications for the construction of atomi/ing 
apparatus for airplanes have been prepared and 
uistnictions for then use have been written A 
number of those apparatuses have been con- 
structed and successfully employed for the pro- 
duction ot smoke screens m a great number of 
demonstiations and field tests 

“Th(‘ Tntantry Board has also carried out a 
lest f)f the siiioke-scTcen apparatus for tanks, 
lindiiig that the mecliaiiieal elements and their 
functioning i^eie in general mechanically satis- 
factory and that the blanketing smoke laid doyni 
would greatly assist tlie advance of attacking 
I iflenien To combat enemy smoke and chemicals, 
the War Department lias approved tlie cieation of 
a field laboicitoiy chemical companv for each 
field aiinv To assist the training of a chemical 
legiinont thcie is included a platoon m the expen- 
niental nieeliani/ed foices at Foit Meade, Mary- 
land It has 4-2-inch chemical mortars mounted 
on hand cults, Ihe entire platoon and aimis being 
can led in tiiicks The tiucks can keep uji with 
the mechanured forc(‘ while on the march and the 
hand carts k<>cp up with the infantry in the 
attack. 

Impiovements have been made in gas masks, 
a new type being produced vitli a uniieifeal-sired 
face-piece, sciew-tvpe e^e-plece assembh, suii- 
piuuf hose tube without stockinette, hose-tube 
clamp and picssed metal diapliiagm assembly 
During the year thi* production of 2t,0fi7 gas 
masks was undertaken for the Armv and 30,000 
ior the Navy 

Aecoiding* to the Chief of the Air Service there 
weie to be aiianged long cross-country ilights 
of tactical units, cxpccially bombai dmeut, pur- 
suit, and attack planes, to points as far aviav as 
Faiiumii with a view to a concenti atioii of the 
an force iii 1031 for a luaiiamver m conjunction 
with giouiul tioops in defense of the (Jaual 

During the yeai the following developments ic- 
sulted, that of a satisfactory temperature indi- 
cator for radial engines had progressed suffi- 
ciently to warrant construction of a number of 
these units Fuel -system development consisted 
largely in impioving existing equipment and in- 
vestigating new pumps submitted by the mauu- 
factureis Ignition development centied largely 
upon obtaining a satisfactory method of shielding 
the ignition system and spark plugs to prevent 
radio mterfcrcncc The use of airciaft ladio re- 
ceivers of greater sensitivity has demanded 
greater (are in •-liicldiiig the ignition svstem 

The Absistant Ssieiaiv of War for Aviation 
st-ated lather emphatically the shortness of army 
airjilanes and equipment The Army Air Corps 
had only 1273 planes on hand and 231 m process 
of inamifaetuio on June 30, 1929. Of the planes 
listed many weic laid up for repairs and a big 
jicicentage'of the oiiginal uumber weie training 
])lan(>s suitable only foi primary fiying of students 
or “refreshing” of leserve officers. 

At Mitdiell Field, so serious had the shortage 
become that the seven Consolidated FT training 
planes oidinaiily reserved for reserve officers, 
were being used by regulai army fiyers to main- 
tain their ll>iiig .schedules While the loseives 
were sufTering witli the llegular Army, the Nat- 
ional Guard was well taken care of. At Mil- 
ler Field, L I , there were five Curtiss Falcons, 


a Douglas observation plane, two Consolidated 
PT*s with Wright Whirlwind motors and an ordi- 
nary Consolidated training plane for New York's 
National Guard fij'ers, \T pilots qualified to fly 
nine planes Seven service tvpe planes (Falcon, 
with libertv motors) and one (jonsolidated FT 
training plane weic to be tinned over to the 
newlv formed New Jersey National Guard Squad- 
ron at Newark with a flying personnel of prob- 
ablv less than 20 

A new Rvstem of classifying reserves according 
to their flying efficiency was put into effect; such 
us a monthly icport showiiig the physical, flying, 
and ptofessional status ol every active reset ve 
officer Of the 5954 reseives m the An Corps, 
only about 1500 weie qualified for flying service 
and, of these, some 000 were qualified foi im- 
medinle seivice When it is considered that ap- 
proximately 4000 group-1 leservea are required, 
it IB appaient that the Air Corps was far lielow 
strength necessurv to make it effective from a 
national delense standpoint In the National 
Giiaid units wore 80 pei cent of their niithon/ed 
strength in pilols and observeis and 70 per cent 
ol whuli have gi oujx'd elassification The sqiiad- 
lon had 50 per cent of their aiithori/ed obseivers, 
some not rated, however On .Mine 30, 1029, theie 
were 1143 officers and 10,890 enlisted men in the 
Air Coips 

A new tank for the stoiing of helium gas was 
(ompleted at Scott Field, Belleville, 111, having 
a capacity of 3(K),0()0 cubic f(H*t. another tank 
at the same field has a capacity of 500,000 cubic 
feet 

To allow foi iiioenients in the Air force, 11 
of the 38 regiments of infantry had onlv two liat- 
talions Field aitillerv battalions liad been re- 
duced to two battalions and (>alvuiv squadrons to 
two gioups, thiee of the five annual increments 
Jiaviug iK'cn made 

The eomliat aims had suffered to effect this, 
and they weie just as essential to national de- 
fense as tlie air forces. According to gencial mili- 
taiv opinion, it was all wrong 

Conti acts w'cie awarded on October 24 for GO 
new all planes, extia inoioi and jiaits, to cost 
$1,043,383, being pait ot the five-year building 
piogi.uiii'ic of Die Aiiny Air Corps Thirtv-siv 
will lie ot the obseivation tjpe, and 30 foi oli- 
seivnliou tiaining of army pilots The observa- 
tion planes will be used foi tactical iiussioiis and 
both will provide prompter tiaining and tactii'al 
woik 

In legal d to motoi i/ation, Geiieial Siimmerall, 
Chief ot Staff, stated in his annual report “We 
must lecogiu/c that we are living in a machine 
ago and, in the interest of national defense, the 
Army must act accordingly In the coumierciul 
world, the machine has laigcly replaced man 
powei , HO in the Army, we niiist to the fullest 
practicable degree, use machines in jilace of 
man power in ordei that our man jiower can 
occnjiy and 'hold' without terrific losses incident 
to modem file power The Army must be a con- 
stantly functioning research laboratory livery 
efiort should be mii^e to set aside sufficient funds 
to permit the development of mechanization at 
a pace commensurate with the progress of modern 
science '' 

The movement to speed up the Army through 
motorization and mechanization advanced another 
step when the Secretary of War approved the 
purchase of a new type of light armored vehicle 
in which experts saw much promise It was da* 
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Bcribed as a low, cheap, cro8s>eountry machine, 
intended to transport half 6t an infantry squad 
or half of a machine gun squad with its guns and 
ammunition The characteristics of the vehicle 
are its small size, low exposure to hostile guns, 
light weight, and combination of mobility <m 
tracks across country or on the road. It has a 
capacity of two men and one machine gun and 
ammunition, a ciuising radius of 100 miles and 
an armor thickness of 0 35 inch in front and 0 24 
inch on the sides 

Looking to a final decision as to the elements 
of a wai-stieiigth infantry division, an experi- 
mental battalion of the 20th Infantry at Fort 
Benning, was authori/ed by the War Department. 
It was to have a battalion headquarters, liead- 
quaitcis company, three riAe cunipaincs and two 
machine-gun companies, the object being e\i- 
dently to sccuie an organirution which will give 
the maximum striking jiower and capacity for 
sustained cfTort without a disprojiortionate loss 
ot mobility or iiicicasc in vnliiei ability Fire 
]X)ner is iiici cased by having two automatic 
iiftes per sipiad instead of one in iifle companies, 
tao rnachinc-giin companies instead of one, one 
' ' . platoon, one cannon platoon hati- 

“ ' .-mm guns and two 75-ium mortars 

Jhe stiength of tlie Ijatinlioii is iiicieaspd to 
117R, automatic iillcs inci eased by macluue 
guns of 30 calibic incicawd bv 12, machine guiib 
of .'ll) caliliic increased by two. 75-mni mortals 
im I eased by two The load space of tioops and 
lunibat liain is increased by 003 \aids A Anal 
lepori of the teats uiid mod ifll cations was to be 
made by Maieb 31, 1030 

\eeoiding to the Kurgcon-Geneial, army alco- 
liolism was llie lowest since 1921 Air fatalities 
ineieased, as did wider jiieialenee of lespiiatorv 
discuses Deaths fioin an plane and balluon ac- 
cidents during the leai totaled 35 — 10 officers 
and 25 enlisted men 

The plans foi the settlement of Anienean rep- 
Hiatinn claims ansiiig out of the Woild W.n 
to he siibniittecl to the Congiess totaled .‘|»450 . 502 -, 
n 7 <s, as ol Sept 1 , 1020 , of ivhioh .$101030 705 
Wcis (III .ie((iiiiif of e\peTidituies of the Aiiietiean 
Aiiim of Oei’iipntinn iniiintHiiK'd in (Jorninnv aftei 
the Aiiiiistiee This w.ts rodiic(‘d 10 jiei cent bv 
the ajiplieation of the Young Plan Formal exe- 
cution of Ibis agi cement was to take place onh 
alfei the Tteiehst.ig and the CongK’S', gi\e then 
consent See 111 imiATioNs 

MILITABY TEBBITOBY OP THE NI- 
GEB A teintoi\ under tin* (bnenioi (Jeiieral of 
Fieiieli \N est Afi lea C.ipiial, Zindei SeeFRi-,Ntii 
Wkst Afuk'x 

HILK See Dmrmmj 

MILLEB, FfIvIUNami, IIaiiox \o’v A (ieiniin 
111 on/e founder and sculptor, died Dee 10 
1020 , 111 Aliinuh, wheie he was lioin Tune 8 , 
1842 Tie SCI \ed an a|i|)ieiilieeslii]i with his fathei, 
a tunious bioiize fonndei. and latei studied with 
llalinel in Diesdcn Foi tlic piiijMise of study 
and loi the sake of his woik, he also tiaveled iii 
Kinnee, Itah, and Aniene.i Fioni lOfHl to lOOO 
lie w'us diieetor of the Ibnanan Ae.ulemv of Fine 
Alts Jii 1012 he was iieiited a baron Jiaron von 
Millei was noted for bis colossal nioiiuineiits 
111 Mil louH paits ol the woild llis woiks in sculp- 
tnie iniliide statues of lliimboldt, Shakesjicai e, 
and Golumbas iii St lamis. Mo , ligiiies for a 
foiiiitHin 111 ('ineiiiiiati, Ohio, statue of a soldier 
foi the Soldiers’ Moiiiinumt in Cliai lesion, S C , 
ail equestrian statue of Kmperor William I at 


Metis, and one of King Louis I at Kegcnsbuig, 
and an army monument in Munich. 

MILLS COLLEGE. A college for women in 
Oakland, Calif, founded m 1886 The enrollment 
in the autumn of 1929 was 571, while that for 
the summer session was 101 The summer session 
included eoiiises only in music, art, drama, and 
physical education ‘ The faculty iinmbereil 77 
membeis The libiary contained 4.5,000 vohiines 
The itieome for tin' year ending June 30, 1029, 
was $.300,245 Knduwment funds uinnunted to 
$1,460,315 and assets, to .$3,045,.‘i({4 Piesidcnt, 
Aurelia Heniy lieinhardt, PhD, LLD, Litt D 

MIHTEBAL DEPOSITS See Geulugx 
MINEBALOGICAL GHEMISTBY. See 
ClllCMlBTKl 

MINEBALOGY. The progress in mineialogy 
for 1020 may lie said to have begun with the 
annual meeting of the Mmcralogical Society of 
America which took place in New York late in 
December, 1028 This meeting, the lecord of which 
was published in 1929, was marked by several 
outstanding contributions to the science of min- 
eralogy Di Pisper S Larsen, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Society, discussed the “Temperature 
of Magmas” in an addiess that was leplele with 
both constructive and suggestive matter The 
pieservation of type ininei alogical material was 
the subject of a lepoit made by a committee ap- 
pointed m 1025 to (oiisidei tins important issue 
with hjiecial emphasis on material from which 
new sjiccies ha\c been determined The final le- 
poit of this committee locommended that miner- 
alogical research w'oikers lesidiiig in the United 
States be urged to make the TJ S National 
Museum at Washington the repositoiy of their 
tyjies 

Among the many papeis read at this meeting, 
two may be classed as eoiispiLUously important 
TJicsc weie liotb bv Prof Charles Palnehe of Har- 
latd University, and dealt with “A P,ira’(netie 
ClassifUation of the Mineials of Fi.i>i\!iii, New 
Jcisey,” and “A Comjmiison of the Oie Deposits 
of Langban, Swislen, with those of h^ianklin. New 
Jersey ” 

Dining the ycai 1920 a number of new inin- 
er.il species weie added to those already known 
to science, these ranking well in mteiest and im- 
jHiitunce with those aiiiioiinied in previous yeais 

Two new nniietals weie ilisKwcred in the Ka- 
tanga region ot the Bulgi.ui Congo, a locality that 
has already pioved an abundant source of new spe- 
( les A new In di ous cobalt nitrate, related to bntt- 
genbacliite, recently lejioited from Katanga 
( Akab Book, 1026),* has been named jultanife in 
honor of Henii Julian Tt occurs in crusts of 
needle like er^ stals, of a line blue color A new 
addition to the gioiip of lead uranium jihosphatcs 
found in the Knt.mga Kegion is rtitardttc, named 
ill honor of A F Penard, formerly professor of 
mincialogv at the University of Gand, Holland. 
This mineral oeenis in very sniall oithorhombic 
(i,>stals, talailar in lialiit and yellow in color 

Fioru the localities of Sweden, always pro- 
ductive of new and rare minerals, two new species 
have be(‘ii added duiing the year. Gtsmundtie, 
luiined fiom ( ■ isiimndslorji, 3 kilometers north 
ot Siila, Sweden, is an iron snlphaiitimonidc of 
the luaiuisitc giouji The orthorhombic crystals 
lu which it oeenis are silver- white to steel-gray 
in color A new lead fen ate and lead chloride, 
ocelli ring in daik reddisli-biown plates has been 
appiojii lately named hcpmatophanite It occurs 
in the locality of Jacobsberg, Sweden. 
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The material collected in 1920 from the crater 
of Vesuvius has, upon recent investigation, 
yielded a new hydrous chloride of potassium and 
copper. The name of mitaoherlu^te has been 
given to this mineral in honor of B. Mitscherlich, 
who, as early as 1840, prepared an artificial salt 
of this composition. 

Larmte, a new rock-forming orthosilicate of 
calcium, has been noted among other rare species 
in the contact zone between chalk and dolerite 
near Lame, County Antrim, Ireland. This min- 
cial occurs in grayish crystalline masses with 
unique optical properties The name tantetueentte 
has been given to a new titanotantalate of 
yttrium from the Pilbara Goldfield in the north- 
west division of West Australia, because it is 
essentially an euwemte in which tantalum re- 
places columbium The mineral is found in in- 
distinct crystals and crystalline masses of a 
biownish-black color and resinous lustre Thuch- 
ohte IS a new carbon mineral containing thorium 
and uranium. Jet black, nonciystalline nodular 
masses of this mineral were found on Parry 
Sound, Ontaiio, Canada. Some of the salt stock 
of North Germany has yielded a new oxychloride 
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of complex composition named ewklerite in honor 
of Dr. Zirkler, General Director of the Ascher- 
leben Potash Works. 

The mines of the New Jersey Zinc Company at 
Franklin, New Jersey, have produced during the 
year two new mineral species A very basic hy- 
drous sulphate of magnesium, manganese, and 
zinc, occurring in white taWar, monoiclinic 
crystals, was named moorette in honor of the 
late Dr. Gideon Moore, a chemist and local in- 
vestigator of Franklin minerals. Also from 
Franklin comes another new species, loaeytte, 
named in honor of the late Samuel R Loscy, a 
local mineral collector Jjoseyite is a basic car- 
bonate of manganese and zinc which is found 
occurring in bluish-wlute lath shaped, monoclinic 
crystals 

A platinum compound which is claimed as a 
new mineral occurs very sparsely in steel-gray 
metallic fragments and irregular grains in the 
Kustenburg District of the Transvaal This min- 
eral occurrence, which is a sulpharsenidc of the 
rare metal platinum, and is said to be distinct 
from sperrylite, the only known native compound 
of platinum, is designated by the name coopente 
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Product 1927 1928 

MBTALIJO Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Aluminum pounda 

Antimonial lead ^ short tons (2000 pounds) 

Antimony . do 

Bauxite Ions tona (2240 pounda) 

('admium . pounds 

Chromite lonx tons 

Copper, 4 sales value . pounds 

Ferro alloys long tons 

Gold • troy ounces 

Iron 
Ore f 
Piff 

Lead (refined) ,4 sales value 
Manganese ore (35 per cent or more 
Mn) 

Man^niferous ore (5 to 35 per cent 


Mercury. 

Metal flasks (75 pounds net) 

Ore . short tons 

Nickel (value at New York City) do 

Ores (crude), tailings, etc 

Copper . do 

■ h , 1 f 1 copper-lead zinc do 

“ (gold and silver) do 

Lead . ... do 

Lead zinc . do 

Zinc . . do 

Platinum and allied metals (value at 

New York City) . troy ounces 

Sliver . do 

Tin (metallic equivalent) . short tons 

Titanium ore 

Ilmenite . . . . . do 

Rutile . .do 

Tungsten ore (60 per cent concentrates) do 
Uranium and vanadium ores . do 

Zme,^ sales value ... do 


24,347 

$ 39,266,000 
3,277,043 

33,058 

g 47,800,000 
.1,978, 31 8 

2,736 

675,800 

),433 

707,000 

320,940 

1,988,780 

375,426 

2,273,898 

1,074,654 

645,000 

1,875,896 

1,144,297 

201 

5,063 

660 

14,807 

1.684.040,083 

220,600,000 1,825,000,89') 

262,930,000 

646,749 

55,16.1,574 

794,695 

66,578,039 

2,107.125 

45.418,600 

2,194,295 

45,360,100 

61,232,473 

151,125,820 t 

63,432,826 

155,788.657 f 

34,866,644 

646,22b,139 

38,30 ),699 
626,202 

661,351,270 

668,320 

84,208,000 

72,6,39,000 

44.741 

1,151,918 

46,636 

1,212,679 

1,461,608 

3,947,010 

1,177,762 

.3,052,907 

11,276 

1,314,782 

(♦) 

16,638 

2,052,215 

(») 

(*) 

(‘) 

860 

300,740 

522 

291,836 

56,826,000 

(♦) 

if) 

(*) 

419,000 

(*) 

if) 

(<) 

8,550,000 

(•) 

if) 

(*) 

8,349,000 

(*) 

if) 

(*) 

14,647,000 

(*) 

if) 

(<) 

6,823,000 

(*) 

if) 

(*) 

46,050 

3,780,216 

59,039 

4 692,786 

60,484,441 

.34,266,328 

56,020,268 

32,771,857 

27 

84,600 

46 

46,400 

3,500 

44,000 

(*^) 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(■') 

in 

1,164 

724,000 

1,208 

753,900 


(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

676,060 

73,851,000 

501,525 

72,166,000 


Total value of metallie products (approximate) 


1,217,700,000 


1,282,000,000 


NONKBTALUO 

Arsenious oxide . . short tons 11,560 726,860 11,767 7'i5,n7'l 

Asbestos . do 2,981 336,882 2,239 3'>1,17R 

Asphalt 

Native . ... do 830,040 6,605,860 799,071 ■3,094.98') 

Oil / . . . do 1,526,420 19,010,150 f 1,741, ‘192 20,425,371 

Barite (crude) . . . . do . 254,265 1,670,878 269,544 1,750.709 

Borates (oolemanito and naturally oc- 
curring sodium borate) . . short tons 100,080 3,473,809 131,000 3,999,77*) 

Bromine pounds 1,756,310 564,689 2,164,000 649,475 

Calcium-magnesiam chloride short tons 95,721 1,047,707 102,090 1,995,603 

Cement barrels (376 pounds net) 174,023,051 281,735,676 177,948,610 278,705,900 

Olay 

Products' .... . . 408,363,270 (() 

Raw^ short tons 3,840,176 13,607,159 ^ 3,975,000 13,696,000 

Coal* 

Bituminous* . do . 517,763,862 1,020,667,000 402.755,000 046,000.000 

Pennsylvania anthracite long tons . 71,618,806 420,041,726 68,612,500 400,374,000 
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Product 1927 1928 


WONMETALLIC — continued 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Coker 

short tons 

51.092.143 $ 262.J20.578 

f 52.689,025 

$ (fj) 

Diatomite and tripoli ” 

do 

26,099 

447.068 

30,299 

514,986 

Emory 

do 

506 

5,855 

1,841 

16,787 

Feldspar (crude) 

long tone 

202,497 

1,424,755 

210,811 

1,418,975 

Fluorspar 

short tons 

112,546 

2,034,728 

140,490 

2,656,554 

Fuller's earth 

. do 

264,478 

3,767,038 

287,012 

3,896,991 

Garnet for abrasive purposes 

. do . 

6,989 

57'), 525 

6,617 

459,307 

Gems and precious stones 

Graphite 


(") 

(") 

Amorphous 

short tons 

2,595 

5.224,400 

35,850 

2,094 

43,320 

Cryatalline 

pounds 

197,121 

5,233,300 

253,770 

Grindstones and pulpstones 

short tons 

81,931 

1,554.750 

33,238 

1,508,830 

(Fypsum 

do 

5,346,888 

42,174,454 

5,102,250 

32,036,160 

Lime 

Magnesite (expressed as equivalent 

do 

4.414.932 

38,638,413 

4,395,000 

36,600,000 

crude) 

Mica 

Strap 

short tons 

121,490 

1,000,550 

127,200 

1,008,550 

do 

6,280 

110 1 )9 

5,800 

104,400 

Sheet 

Millstones 

Mineral paints 

pounds 

1.512.402 

212,482 

35,4)8 

1.620,000 

259,200 

39,442 

Natural piraent*’ 

Zinc and lead pigments « 

short tons 

(») 

(n 

C) 

O’) 

do 

191,853 

25,275,975 

(") 

201,495 

25,893,125 

Mineral waters 

gallons sold 

(“) 

(") 

(•) 

Natural gas 

in cubic feet 

1,445,428,000 

317,930,000 

1,540,000,000 

333,000.000 

Natural gasoline 

gallons 

1.641.144,000 

118,688,000 

1,776,000,000 

135,800,000 

OilHtones, et< 

short tons 

1,048 

23 ),545 
(") 

956 

228,245 

Peat 

do 

(") 

C) 

(“) 

Petroleum bairels (42 gallons) 

001,129,000 

1,172.830,000 

900,364,000 

1,077,900,000 

Pbospbiite ro< k 

long tons 

3,170,699 

11,25 ),352 

3,439,921 

12,339,850 

Potassium salts 

short tons 

49,500 

2,148,1 16 

60,370 

3,029,422 

Pumice 

do 

53,208 

221,481 

57,430 

278,516 

P>llt<‘S 

long tons 

215,786 

804,006 

182,019 

605,459 

Salt 

Sand 

short tons 

7,568,690 

24,817,062 

8,074,700 

26,772,568 

Glass 

do 

2.171.69) 

3,257,790 

2.000,000 

3,000,000 

Molding building, etc , and gravel 

do 

105.282.576 

112,271 096 

104.000,000 

109,000,000 

Sand lime brick * 

thousands 

319,618 

3,645 842 

313 55) 

1,654,590 

Siliia (quartz) 

short tons 

22,141 

194 040 

22,198 

209.333 

Slate 

do 

692,040 

11, )80,736 

646,360 

13,472,201 

Stono 

do 

136,345,130 

198,647,222 

133 130,000 

196,800,000 

Sulphur 

Sulphurii acid (60" Baumf*) from 

long tons 

2.072,109 

38,300,000 

2 082 924 

37,500,000 

copner and zinc smelt ers 

short tons 

1,041, )99 

8,231,313 

1,140,208 

9,007,809 

Talc and soajiatoiie ' 

do 

192,316 

2,2 )4 724 

205 926 

2,529 278 


Total value of uonmetdUic pruduots a|ipio\imato) 
HUMMAKY 

Total value of metallic i>rodurts 
Total value of nonnietallic produith (pAclumve of 
mineral fiiela) 

Total value of mineral fiiela 

Total value of ‘‘uiiapet ified” (mntallic und nonmetal 
lit products paitU e<itimated) " 


$4,RO').600,000 

81,217,700,000 

1 243 , 55^,000 
3,000,047 000 

8 200,000 


$4,100,000,000 

$1,282,000,000 

1,216,000,000 

3,893,000.000 

9,000,000 “ 


Grand total appioximate value of mineral 

products $5,629,500 000 $5,400,000,000 


"In this ireiipral statement, certain of the tlf'ures represent shipments rather than quantity mined, and some of 
Iho flffuies for 1928 are estimates The reader is refeired to articles on the \iirious mineral products for informs 
tion in ^renter detail than it seems practicable to give here 

* From both doinestu and foreign ores 

'' Figures represent antimoni rontent of antimoiiial lead Value cxduded fioin metallu total us the value of tho 
antimonv is included in the antimoniul lead value Value for antimon> other than that in antimonial load is in 
eluded in metallii total Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figures 
^Product fiom domestic ores only 

* Value, $20 6718 1462532') an ounce 
f Value not included in total value 

f Including pro used for fluxing 

* Figures not available 

‘Figures show mg \ulues not available 
^ Figures for 1928 not yet available 

Value indudnd m total value of metallic products. Bureau of Mines not at libertx to jiublish figures 
' Figures obtained through coofieiation with Bureau of tho Census Figures for 1028 not let available, eatimate 
of value induded in total value of iinnmetallie jiroducts 

"» Includes brown eoal and lignite and aiithraeito mined elsewhere than in Pennsihniiia 

"Figuies represent triiMili nnl> Value of diatomite is included in total value of nonmotallic pioduets. Bureau of 
Mines 11 ■ ' 1 * ’ ’ ' ‘ Mish figures 

" No 1 ' -i ‘ of value included in total value of nonmotallK ]»rodu<ts 

'’Canvass discontinued after 1915 Value of iron ore sold for paint ineluded undei last item ( "11 nspecified" ) 

V Sublimed blue lead, suhlimed white lead, leaded sini oxide, and Jiiiie oxidi 
*■ KjO equivalent 

* Figuips obtained through eooiierntioii with Bureau of the Census 

'Figures represent talc nnh Value of soapstone is included m total value of iionmetallie pioduets, Bureau of 
Mines not at liberie to publish figures 

"Includes foi 1928 the value of hisiniith cadmium sulphide and other eadmiuni compounda ($228,018), chats 
eolumhite ($26,882), flint lining for tube mills and pebbles for grinding ($89 .121 ), gem feldspar ($12,000), iron 
ore sold for magnets, iron ore sold for paint ($83,190), lithium mineiuls ($94,750) natural magnesium salts ($1,- 
020,044), calcareous marl ($200 704), greensand marl ($207 000), micaceous minerals, molybdenum ($1,924,- 
600), selenium, silica sand and sandstone (finely ground) sodium salts (carbonate bicarbonate, sulphate, and 
trona) from natural sources ($1.738 241). tellurium ($1060), /ireon, and an estimate of the value of miscella- 
neouB mineral products, statistics for which are not collected annnallv by the Buieau of Mines 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OP TEE 
UNITED STATES. The total value of mineral 
prodiirtH in the ITnited Stales in 1020 was esti- 
mated at njiproxiiiiately $5,000,000,000, as an- 
nounced bv Scott Turner, Director of the IT S 
Bureau of Mines, Dejiartnieiit of Commerce This 
was an increase of nearly 10 per cent over the 
total >aluc of mineral pioducts m 1028 and was 
due to inci eases in the total value of metals 
and the mineral fuels produced The total value 
of nonnietallic mincial products in 1020 decreased 
slightly, as conipared with 1028. The increase in 
the value of metallic pioducts was due chiefly to 
the increase in quantity and unit value of copper 
and iron produced T^ead and /me also increased, 
but gold and silver decreased The value of each 
of tlic mineral fuels pioduccd showed increases, 
especially ])etrolcum and natural gas The total 
quantity ot petroleum produced (hanged little, 
but Iheie was a slight increasi' in the unit value 
On the other hand, the total quantity of coal 
produced inci eased appieciably, but the total 
value increased i datively less, because unit 
values weie lower 

1’he following figiiies give the estimated value 
of metallic inincial products and noninctalli(* 
niincrdl pioducts other than fuels and of mineral 
fuels pioduced in the United States in 1920 

KST1M\TED VALUE OP MINERAL PRODIKJTS 
OP THE UNITED STATES, 1929 


Motallir $1,540,000,000 

NonmctallK' (other than faclh) 1,200,000 000 

Mineral fuels d 160,000,000 

Total $5,000,000,000 


These estimates were anb)(*ct to revision and re- 
placenicut by pi incise figures for 1920, as soon 
as the Bureau of Mines could complete its s\8t(*in- 
atic canvass of mineral industries In this can- 
vass, the Bureau sent to every raining, quarrying, 
and well-opciating company an inquiry soliciting 
a leport on the output of each mineiarcominodity 
bv each producing establishment 

According to the Sunimarv of Mineral Rc- 
souices of the United States in 1928, published by 
the U S Bureau of Mines, the combined output 
of all mineral pioduction w'as valued in 1928 at 
$5,400,000,000, or 2 per cent less than the coiies- 
ponding value for 1927 and 13 per cent less than 
for 1920 The mineral fuels as a group showed 
a deei ease of about 5 o ])cr cent in total value, 
attiibutable chiefly to the decrease in petroleum 
and in bituminous coal, although anthracite 
shared in the decline, there being less anthra- 
cite and hitunimoiis coal mined in 1928 than in 
the preceding year On the other hand, natural 
gas and its coproducts increased The total value 
of metallic pioducts of mines of the United States 
m 1928 was about 5 per cent greater than that 
in 1927, copper, non, and aluminum accounting 
lor the gam, the last named showing a laigc in- 
ci case m production, and in total value amount- 
ing to 22 per cent, notwithstanding a decline in 
price 

The total refined copper output of the United 
States established a new all-time record, and 
the smelter output made a new peace-time record 
There was a decreased value and quantity of lead 
])roductioii, while the total quantity of zine pro- 
duced was gi eater than in 1927 but with a lower 
aggregate value I'he production of steel reached 
a new peak in 1028, but the output of pig iron 


and iron ore, though larger in 1027, was con* 
siderably lielow the lecord years Cold nroduction 
remained virtually iiiih.n’gcd while tlie piodue- 
tioii of silver in tlie I in led States decreased 
sharply but was accompanied by a higher average 
pru'e in 1028 than in 1027 

The total value of nonmetallic niiiieral produc- 
tion (not including fuels) showed a deciease 
in 1028 as a result of the gencial decline m prices 
Among stiuctiirul materials, stone and sand and 
giavel pioduction decreased modciatolv in quan- 
tity and value, lime production showed a decrease 
inoie in value than in quantity cement pro- 
duction increased in quantity but deei(*aaed in 
value, and g}psuiii pioduction deci cased about 5 
per cent in qiiaiititv and 24 pei (ent iii value (Huy 
and feldspui showed niodeiate inei eases in qiian- 
iitv hut diminished in value Phosphate ruck 
anti potash, the chief feitilizei iiigiedients, in- 
( leased markedly in quantity and value of pro- 
duction, as did also salt, while sul})hur shipments 
were a trifle greater in quantity and slightly 
less in volume than in the pi evioiis yeai Graphite 
showed a large increase in value 

The statistical hiiinnmrv (pages 5JS and 510), 
piepared by Maitha B Claik ot the U S Bineiiu 
of Mines, indicnti's the mineial [iioductiun of the 
United Ktat('s in 1927 and 1928 The ninie im- 
poitant mineralb, both foi the United State's and 
othei coimtiies, are discussed under their own 
heads such as Coai, Com b. Com, Ibon anii 
Sth-i . I^KAi) Zinc, etc 

MINIMUM WAGE. In 1928 the S Bureau 
of Lalior Statistus issued an intercbting repoit 
detailing the oiigins and piescnt hiatus of 
miiiimura-wage legislation in a number of the 
leading industiial countries of the world Its 
burvey showed that the basis of the origin of 
minimum-wage legislation was u public upiising 
against the - ■ .i‘ ■ system, paiticiilailv of 

women and ■ I • aliohsh sweating, it be- 

came evident, it was necc'ssary to (Ictpiiniue a 
living wMge, and it was the disroveiy of this liv- 
ing wage which was tJie euinei stone of existing 
minimum-wuge b^v stems throughout the world 
The abiliti of the tiade to bear wage increases is 
only a socundaiy consideration in most countries 
In Gicat Biitain and in llubsia, the piineiple is 
used for the purjiose of inci easing the eiliciency 
of the w 01 kerb 

The Bureau’s survey found that the laws were 
administcied by wage boards in Victoria, Gieat 
Britain, Gciiiiaiiy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Hungaiy, most of the jnoviiiees of Canada, 
most of the Slates in the United States, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and South Afiica The metho(l of 
industrial aibitiaiioii, particulaily where stiong 
laboi unions exist and aie in a position to begin 
the fixing of liMiig wages, has been lesiorcd io 
in New South Wales, New Zealand, Italy, and 
Rumania The direct fixation of wages appeals 
to have been the rule adopted in the American 
States of Arizona, South Dakota, and Utah, in 
the Canadian Province of Alberta, in Uruguay, 
and 111 the Argentine State of Tecuman, as well 
as in the state trusts of Russia 

A variety of methods has been developed to in- 
sure enfoi cement of minimum-wage deuiecs 
France, in the case of home workers, and Norway, 
in the case of commercial emjiloyeeb, have ic- 
sorted to civil suits for the enforcements of wage 
decisions with, howevei, slight results A chief 
source of reliance appears to be in the regular 
state inspectipn forces. These agencies are em- 
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powered to impone fines for violations. The Sur- 
vey reports that enforcement has been i)articu- 
larly good in the countries of the British Empire, 
in the United States, and in some of the con- 
tinental European nations The particular ease of 
Massacliusetts, wheie reliance is had entirely on 
the sticiigth of ])ublie oi>inion, has been referred 
to often 111 the Year Book The survey reported 
the entire success of the Massachusetts scheme 

The following were found to be some of the 
geiiernl lesiilts of in 1111 mum -wage eontiol* The 
abolition of sweating among home woikers, ])ar- 
tieulaily 111 Australia, New Zealand, and Eng- 
land, Riiiulaily goo<l results ha\e been obtain^ 
111 the liome-woik tiades of Norway and Ar- 
gentina 'J'he relief of wonieii woikois 111 shops and 
stoics 111 the United States and in the (*anadiaii 
proMmes has been maiketl Another outHtnndiiig 
effect of mininiuiii-wage legislation lias been the 
general inerease 111 wages Fioni Canadian prov- 
iiiees, Australasian States, New Zealand, and 
eeitain States of the ITnited States, reports were 
general that the fiMiig of a minnniim in no wav 
tends to standardire the wage for the jiartieular 
mdiistiy eoveied In Australasia and New Zea- 
land, inereasos and stabili/ation of wages for 
women woikeis a])peared to be slow, e\en m the 
faie of iiidiistiial depichsion and falling prices 
The efleet of minimum Avages on slow workers is 
of eouise an ini])oi tant ipiestioii Aie slow work- 
ers haiidieajiped because of the inability of em- 
])loAers to pa\ them lielow a tived minimum? Of 
course, the syatem of liceiihcs i»eimita the pay- 
ment of sub-uiiiiiinuins to handicapped workeis, 
but these appaieiit handicajis arc not always of 
a disceinible natiiie The surAcv found that in 
the I lilted States and in C\iiiada no great hard- 
ships weie leioidcd as a lesult of the ostablish- 
iiieiit of miniiiiuniH On the othei hand, in Great 
Britain and in Austialusia, where the economic 
situation IS not iieaily us fuAOiable, the abolition 
ot some home-woik tiudes and their leplace- 
nieiit by factoiies lesultcd This was due to the 
fact that honie-woik trades had competed AAuth 
factoiies on the basis of a lower ivage seale, 
also. III Fiance, Aiistiia, and Geiinany, it was 
felt that there was an inciedse 111 unemploi'nient 
because ot ih iii'i i." A.igi legislation, particu- 
lailv in the ellect on horne-woik indiistiies It 
was repotted bv Massachusetts, Pacific States, 
and by emplo,>ers in Vietoiia, Australia, and in 
Great* Britain that the fair einployera weie 
grateful for the eliinination of competition by 
sweating The fact is, the British employers 
iavoied an intei national <on\ention foi inin- 
imnni-wage legislation in oidei to eliminate com- 
]>etition fioni nations that weie still tolerating 
the sweating of einploiees Similarly, British 
and Ameinaii exjierieiice does not indicate a 
harmful effect on industry because of the fixation 
of mini mum wages In fact, the prosperity of the 
wonien-employing ijidustiies of Massachusetts 
has grown since the introduction of a standard 
111111111111111 In New Zealand and Aiistialasia, the 
application of tlie laws has been bi ought to its 
logical loncliision, 1 1 * , the States used their ma- 
chinery to RUj)])ieRS all industries w'here living 
wages cannot be paid 

In hiiminaiy, it is woitli jioiiiting out that the 
l■llll■ll.n•l■ w.ige legislation has coped with thicc 
different industiial situations (1) Home-work 
trade's and w^omcirs trades, particularly as cov- 
ered liy the legislation of the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and most of the countries 


on the European continent. Here, the minimum 
wage was introduced not against strikes, but 
against sweating (2) The introduction of mini- 
mums in the insufficiently organized trades and 
in agriculture, paitieularly in Great Britain (by 
the Act of 1918) (.3) The introduction of mmi- 
mums to cover the highly organized trades of 
New Zealand, the Australian States, Russia, and 
Ttalv The purpose of the establishment of these 
minimums was to eliminate industrial strife By 
the creation of arbitration courts, machinery has 
been perfected for fixing wages very much as leg- 
islative assemblies enacted laws to meet general 
situations In other words, the arbitration courts 
do not wait foi specific disputes before stopping 
111 to do their work 

The siirvev seeks to answer the question as to 
whether or not the legal fixation of wages will 
ever take the jilace of the so-called laws of sup- 
]>ly and demand It reports that the experiences 
of 30 yeais of w'l.'efiMiig do not yet permit a 
complete answ’cr In Victoria (Australia), wages 
are fixed everywhere bv wage boards In the 
other States of Australasia and in Great Britain, 
a trend toward the same goal is apparent The 
same is true of Canada, South Africa, and Mex- 
ico , and Italy and Russia ai e reaching the same 
place, though of course by diffeient methods On 
the other hand, in other countiies the advance 
toward legal wage-fixing is still uncertain. The 
survey’s closing generalization '* •• * • •• Tl 
says "The principle of legal ^ \ . 1 ; ii*" w igi 
seems to be particularly in ki-i w,;!* i ,e 
British tradition of continuous legal progress, 
of endeavoring for harmony betw'ecn the various 
branches of national life Australia, perhaps 
more purely Biitish than Gieat Britain itself, 
has shown the w^av Great Britain follows Aus- 
tialia, and Canada follows Gieat Britain In the 
other coiinti ics, there are more cross goals, more 
dn’eisity, less continuous development” 

Canada The Minimnni Wage Board of British 
Columbia reported that since its organization it 
had issued orders for the creation of minimum 
wages in the following nine industries mercan- 
tile tiades, laundries, public-house keeping, of- 
fice occupations, ]>ersonal serMce, fishing, telc- 
Xihone and tfleg'^.iph operating, manufacturing, 
and the iiuit .iinl vegetable industry In 1927 
the number of employees affected was 17,507, of 
w'hom 90 per cent weie o>er 18 yeais of age. The 
average weekly wage fur those 18 and over and 
experienced workers was $17 06, and for those 
under 18 and inexperienced, it was $10 40 The 
Board's lepoit denied that the minimum wage 
tended to become the standard rate It will be 
recalled that the ex])cricnces of the California 
Board cited in the 1928 Year Book coincided 
wnth this belief The board found in Biitish 
Columbia that, after nine years’ experience, only 
3050 workers out of a total of 1 7,507 were report- 
ing as having leccived the actual minimum set 
up On the other hand, 3703 were paid below the 
nimimiim, leaving a total of 10,748 women and 
girls, 01 01 39 XM'r lent, as being in receipt of 
wages in excess of the legal minimum. The basis 
for tlie establishmeut of minimum wages is al- 
ways an interesting phenomenon. Thus, the 
minimuin-wagc boaid of the Province of Ontario 
fixed a weekly wage of $12 50 for women em- 
ployed in tlie industries of the city of Toronto 
On the basis of an annual wage of $653, tdie fol- 
lowing aie the budgetary distributions. $364 per 
year for board and lodging; $127 per year for 
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clothing; $162 for Bundries which include laun* 
dry, doctor, dentist, car fare, amuaements, church, 
et& Thus, the weekly budget is as follows: 
board and lodging, $7, clothing, $2 44, sundries, 
$3.06 ; rooking a total minimum weekly wage of 
$12.60 

MINING AND METALLTTBGIGAL ENGI- 
NEERS, Amebican Institute of An organiza- 
tion founded in 1871 and incorporated under 
the laws of New York State in 1905 "to promote 
the arts and scionces connected with the economic 
production of the useful minerals and metals 
and the welfare of those employed m these indus- 
tries ” It 18 made up of 27 local sections and lias 
43 affiliated societies in colleges throughout the 
country Tliere are six classes of membeiship 
Members, men who have been practicing engineers 
for at least six years; junior members, the 
younger engineers, associates, men interested in 
or connecti^ with mining, geology, metallurgy, 
or chemistry, but not practicing engineeis, 
junior associates, tliosc who were elected when 
students in engmeciing schools, membership be- 
ing retained for not more than six years, 
student associates, students in engineering 
scliools; and honorary members, those elected by 
unanimous vote of the board of directors. On 
Dec. 6, 1920, there were 8078 members, distrib- 
uted as follows Honoiary, 16, members, 6506; 
junior members, 36, associates, 1042, ]umor 
associates, 1038, student associates, 112, Roeky 
Mountain members, 138 The income for 1928 
was $100,673 

In addition to the monthly meetings of the local 
sections, the annual meeting, a four-day con- 
vention, is held on the third Tuesday in February 
in New York City, and regional meetings aie 
held m various important mining or metallurgical 
centres in the United States oi abroad At the 
1920 convention, the following officers weic 
elected President, Frederick W Bradley, vice 
presidents, W H. Bassett, Henry Krumb, F 
Julius Fobs, George D. Barron, Henry A Buehler, 
Edgar Rickard, secretary, H. Poster Bain, 
treasurer, Karl Ellers The Institute publishes 
Tnmsacttons, an annual containing the best 
{lapers of the year on mining and metallurgical 
subjects, Mtnvng and Metallurgy , a monthly bul- 
letin; the Year Book, which constitutes a "Who’s 
Who” in the profession, Techn%cal Puhlicationa, 
a aeries of indmdual technical pamphlets, and 
special volumes from time to time. In connection 
with three other societies, the Institute main- 
tains the engineering societies’ library and an 
employment buieau Headquarters are at the 
Engineeiing Societies Building, 29 West 30th 
Street, New York City. 

MINNESOTA. Population According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan. 1, 1920, was 2,387,125. The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 2,722,000 The 
capital IS St. Paul 

Acuucultube Tlie accompanying table gives 
the acreage, jiroduction, and value of the princi- 
pal crops in 1928 and 1929 

Mineral Production The State supplied about 
60 per cent of the iron ore produced in the United 
States in 1928. Its production of iron ore was 
38,129,018 long tons, as against 35,563,177 in 
1927; in value, $94,258,899 for 1928 and for 1927, 
$87,935,099 Iliough not a coal-producing State, 
Minnesota produced considerable coke, 622,696 
short tons, valued at $5,816,506 in 1928, as 
against 632,628 tons or $6,212,501 in 1927. The 
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Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu Yahte 

Cora . 1929 4,268,000 148,856,000 $96,766,000 

1928 4,089,000 139,026,000 86,196,000 

Hay 1929 4,826,000 6,467,000 • 62,118,000 

1928 4,164,000 6,440,000 • 56,303,000 

Oats 1929 4,212,000 168.738.000 

1928 4,089,000 158,388,000 

Wheat .. 1929 1,372,000 10,944,000 

1928 1,632,000 22,964.000 

Barley 1929 2,200,000 59,400,000 

1928 2,000,000 60.000,000 

Potatoee . 1929 812,000 26,896,000 

1928 364,000 88.940,000 

Flaxseed 1929 623,000 4,707,000 

1928 726,000 5,808,000 

Bye 1929 896,000 6,930,000 

1928 421,000 6,315,000 

•Tons 

blast furnaces shipped 341,203 long ions of pig 
iron in 1028, 287,813 in 1027. The production of 
low-content inanganiferous ore inci cased, being 
040.875 long tons, m value, $2,102,051 for 1027 
and 1,025,014 and $2,471,582 for 1928 Stone was 
quarried to the quantity of 802,340 short tons 
in 1027 and 628,800 in 1026, the value of the 
product was $,4,250,766 for 1027 and $3,746,302 
for 1020 The value of all mineral products of 
the State was, for 1027, $102,072,753, for 1926, 
$118.361, .306 

PENANCE. State expenditures in the ycai ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, weie for maintenaiiee and 
operation of governmental depiii tments, $.34,064, 
115 (of which $0,096,434 was for local educa- 
tion ) , for interest on debt, including the reiiii- 
bursement of some $1,651,372 of interest on 
county road debt, $4,103,386, for permanent mi- 
pioveiiieiits, $12,014,533, total, $51,082,034 (of 
which $16,197,082 was for highways, $4,910,862 
being for maintenance and $11,286,400 foi eoii- 
tructioii) Revenues were $50,565,551 Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 21 7 per cent, 
flepartmental earnings and remuneration for 
officers’ services, 9 1 ; sale of lieenses, 50 4 ( in- 
cluding gasoline taxation of $.’>,327,070) The 
State’s funded debt of .Tune 30, 1928, was $56,- 
68.3, .159 outstanding, and but $8, 008, .560 net of 
sinking tiinds The totals included rural credit 
bonds but not county rciad bonds that the State 
had undertaken to leimburse On a piopeity 
valuation of $2,.3.50,556, theie wcie levied in the 
>ear State faxes of $15,188,343 

Transportation The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on .Tan 1, 1020, 
was 8822 31 There was no reported construction 
of new line in 1020. 

Manufactures According to the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactures published by the Department 
of Commerce in 1929 and relating to the opera- 
tions of 1927, there were in the State in 1027 
3886 manufacturing establishments Tliesc em 
ployed 08,833 wage earners, whose wages totaled 
$123,610,2.31 Materials and supplies used in 
manufacture cost $720,300,744. The mamifacfured 
products combined were valued at $1,066,727,215 

Education The year witnessed a campaign 
for the passage in the Legislature of a bill to 
establish a State retirement fund for teachers 
The supporters of the bill were reiiorted as find- 
ing encouragement for the expectation that a 
measure of like tenor might pass in 1031 There 
were enrolled in the public schools of the State, 
in the academic year 1928-20, 553,336 pupils. 
Of these, 450,030 were in elementary and rural 
schools and 94,300, in high-school grades. Ex 
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iture for public-school education in 1921B 
ed $63,162,364. The salaries of teachers, ex- 
cept those in the three chief cities, averaged 
$176.12 for men and $116.16 for women, by the 
month. In Minneapolis, they averaged $246 for 
men and $188.82 for women In Duluth, they were 
a shade lower, and in St. Paul somewhat' lower 
than in Duluth 

GlIABTriES AND CORBECTIONS. Wide powers of 
central control are vested in the State Board of 
Control, with regard to State institutions for 
the care and custody of individuals It has charge 
of 18 institutions for the divers classes of de- 
fectives, invalids, and delinquents, supervises 
certain of the county institutions, operates prison 
industries, appoints county child-welfai e boards, 
exercises legal guardianship over committed chil- 
dren, and establishes the paternity of illegitimate 
children. The State institutions in 1929 were* 
Asylums and mental hospitals at Anoka, Hast- 
ings, Willmar, Fergus Falls, and Rochester; St 
Peter Hospital, Asylum for the Dangerous In- 
sane, and School for Feeble-minded, Faribault, 
Home School for Girls, Sauk Center, Colony for 
Kpileptics, rniiibiulgo. State Training School for 
Boys, Red A\iiig Reformatory, St. Cloud; 

Reformatory for Women, Shakopee; State Prison, 
Stillwater, Hospital for Inebriates and School 
foi the Blind, Faribault; School for the Deaf, 
Faribault; State Public School for Dependent 
C^llldren, Owatoiiiia; Sanatoiium for Consump- 
tives, A-Gwah-Chiiig , Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, St Paul 

Leoislation The State I.egi'-lnluie met in 
regular session, adiouining Apiil 25 One of its 
chief concerns was to correct the troubles of 
counties suffering from financial depression 
Among these wore Beltrami, Ijake of the Woods, 
and Kootdiiching, within whose bounds the obli- 
gations incurred for exten8i>c drainage ditchmg 
appioHched maturity An act was accordingly 
passed to create the Red TiUke Game Preserve, 
for which the counties in question were to deed 
the Stale 1,250,000 acres, in return, the State 
was to issue its certificates of indebtedness for 
$2,600,000 as a mnMinuni, to redeem the drain- 
age obligations The act piovided for the main- 
tenance of the preserve thus formed as a refuge 
for wild life and, at the same time, as a public 
hunting ground The law of 1927 for the pro- 
motion of tree ])1anting on the ])rivate lands of 
low farming \aluc was amended by setting still 
lower the small annual tax required of owners 
during the growing period of trees and prior to 
the final tax at cutting A measuie in the counties’ 
interest, to require the State to pay counties 
containing State forestry lands five cents an acre 
on such lands was passed, but Governor Chris- 
tianson vetoed it 

On behalf of the Iron Range legion, where 
iaxatinn had caused much difficulty, the modera- 
tion of direct taxation under the per-canita-tax 
law was adopted The pcr-capita rate was lowered 
to $80 for the cuccoeding two years, after 1929, 
$7.'> for 19.32 and $70 lor 1933 To support fur- 
ther highway construction, the State was author- 
ized to refund certain bond issues of nearing 
maturity and to divert to highway construction 
the sinking funds accumulated for their redemp- 
tion, thus releasing $3,600,000 in the current 
year and greater amounts in the three years to 
follow. The gasoline tax was increased to three 
cents a gallon, but much proposed taxation along 
novel lines was defeated. The Legislature abol- 


ished the two boards of visitors and merged the 
department of agriculture with that of dairies 
and foods An effort to subject the regents of the 
State University to the cential authority was 
defeated. The law on ^e sale and transportation 
of liquor was rendered more stringent Closing 
hour at the polls was advanced to 8 p m , from 
9 pm. Counties received the option to pay old-age 
pensions instead of maintaining the old in poor 
houses. A cooperative pension plan for State em- 
ployees was adopted, under which these were to 
contribute 3% per cent of salary and retire at 
65 years on half pay, if 20 years in service. Pro- 
vision was made for the conversion of the scene 
of the Battle of Birch Coulee into a State park 
Political and othek Events The conflict of 
interest over the development of the Rainy Lake 
watershed continued during the year. This area, 
partly in Minnesota and partly in Ontario, as it 
contained numerous lakes and possessed much 
unspoiled wilderness sceneiv, was the object of 
an effort to have it made by international treaty 
into a park Because of the presence of water- 
power possibilities, it was at the same time the 
subject of investigation by the international joint 
commission which considered plans for changing 
the lake levels n* i dr a-, 'n- ,i g power sites The 
movement for ii ■ ■ - .i* u 'm the State gamed 
headway through the announcement on behalf of 
the Weyerhauser lumber interests, on June 18, 
of a plan for ci eating by self-ieproduction a 
forest on areas compiising 172,420 acres m the 
northern part of the State. Petition to create an 
auxiliary forest was filed in the name of the 
Northwest Paper Company, one of the Weyer- 
haiiser interests, in order to benefit bv the i emis- 
sion of taxation pioAided hv an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1929 The hasty use of fiieaims by a 
Federal Prohibition agent nt Intel national Falls 
caused the death in June of an inoflensive citi/en, 
Henry Viikkula, and occasioned the sending of a 
local jietitioii to Piesidcnt lIou\ei for reliet from 
bimilar excesses of authority 

At Minneapolis occurred on November 1 a 
financial failure desenbed as the greatest on 
record in the Noithwest, when the W B Foshav 
Company and allied coinjwnies went into receiver- 
ship with liabilities reported as approximating 
$20,000,000 The holdings of the embarrassed 
coinpunies included the Foshay Tower, a 32- 
story building at Minneapolis that had been 
opened in August Th(‘ First National Bank of 
St Paul absoibed the Mendiants* National Bank 
in January and in March joined with the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis to form a company 
for the acquisition of a chain of banka in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District The St Paul 
institution, which had suceessfully contested the 
State ad valorem bank tax, negotiated a compro- 
mise with the State, whereby it would pay this 
tax if made a depository of public moneys Con- 
demnation proceedings to provide the site for a 
$2,700,000 Federal Building at Third and Sibley 
Streets, St Paul, were begun on June 14. St. 
Paul made jirovision for a city-planning com- 
mission, representing both city and county, to 
consider improvements to be made under a $15,- 
719,000 p*-ogrnn'me of municipal public works. 

Offici Its I ioA Cl iioi , Theodore Chi istianson , 
Lieutenant-Governor, Charles E Adams, Secre- 
tary of State, Mike Holm ; State Treasurer, 
Julius A Sclimahl; Auditor, Ray P. Chase; At- 
tomev-Geneial, Henry N. Benson; Commissioner 
of Education, James M. McConnell. 
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JusiGiABY Supreme Court. Chief JuBtioe, 
Samuel B. Wilson; Associate Justices, Homer B. 
Dibell, Andrew Holt, Clifford L Hilton, Royal A. 
Stone 

MINNESOTA, University of A coeduca- 
tional Slate institution for higher learning in 
JVIinnoaiiolis, Minn, founded in 1851. The 1929 
autumn registration was 11,367, while the suni- 
nioi -session onrullment for the same year was 
.'>867 The university staff on a full-time basis, in- 
cluding jiiofessors, associate professors, assistant 
professors, and instructors, numbered 087. The 
iiieome for the year ending June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $10,2*48,873, distributed as follows 
State appropriations for maintenance, buildings, 
and special purposes, $4,717,695; Federal aid, 
.$3.30,776; permanent university fund, $217,882, 
income from student fees, $1,1 12,154 ; income from 
service enterprises, revolving funds, and inter- 
collegiate athletics, $2,206,883, income from 
trust funds, .$666,005, received from students, 
alumni, and friends W eonatruction of audi- 
torium, $480,699, sales and miscellaneous in- 
come, $'>07,719 The permanent university fund 
was increased by $278, .'>98, also, a gift of .$40,000 
was received from William H Eustis There were 
11101 e than .'>25,000 volumes in the library The 
rviuH Nortbiop Auditorium, erected at a cost 
of $1.. 375.000, was dedicated on Nov 15, 1929; 
additions to the Minnesota Hospital and Home 
for Crippled Children, which was erected in 
1928, made the completed total cost $1,254,317, a 
Jaw school building, costing .$256,000, and a plant 
iiidiistiv building, costing .$220,472, also were 
completed during the year President, Lotus 
Delta Coffman, Ph D , IJj D 
MINORITIES. See League of Nations 
MISSISSIPPI. 1*01*1 1 ATioN \c( oi <1 mg to the 
Koiirteeiith Census, the population of the State 
on .laii 1, 1920, was 1,790,618 Owing to a dc- 
eteabc lictwcen 1910 and 1920. no later estimates 
have been made Capital, Jackson 

Af.r.ici n C jRE The following table gives the 
acreage, pioduclion, and v^aliie of the jirincipal 
ciops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Valve 

Cotton 

1029 

4.071,000 

1,915,000 • 

$164,690,000 


102R 

4,029,000 

1,475,000 • 

136,438,000 

Coin 

1929 

1,705,000 

35,300,000 

32,829,000 


1928 

1,765,000 

24,710,000 

25,204,000 

Hay 

1929 

479,000 

692,000 * 

9 041,000 

1928 

493,000 

616,000 * 

9,223,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1929 

59,000 

7,670,000 

0,186,000 

1928 

55,000 

6,060,000 

5,4i5,000 

Potatoes 

, 1929 

14,000 

1,222,000 

1,894,000 


1928 

15,000 

1,329,000 

1,695,000 

•Hales 

“Tons 





Minekat. Proiutction While the mineral in- 
dustries of the State remained entirely secondary, 
thev made a relatively large increase in 1927 
over 1926 'The total mineial production of Missis- 
sippi was .$2, .553, 033 tor 1927, for 1926, $1,882,- 
986 The diffeienee was due chiefly to liiciease in 
the output of band and gravel, of whuh 3,122,401 
short tons were produced in 1927, as against 
1,9.52,781 m 1926 'The respective values of the 
piodiietswere 1927, $1 ,.372,089; 1926, $871,038 
The value of the clay products of the Stale at- 
tained, for 1927, $1,146,472, for 1926, $1,006,061 
Transportation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan. 1, 1929, was 
4266 33 3'here was no reported construction of 
new line in 1920. 


Manufactubes. Aoearding to the Federal Bien- 
nial Census of Manufactures published by the 
U. S Department of Commerce in 1029, and deal- 
ing with 1927, there were in the State, m 1927, 
1333 manufacturing establishments These em- 
ployed 50,569 wage earners, whose wages for the 
year totaled $40,734,859 Materials and supplies 
used 111 production cost $105,550,403 Manufae- 
tuied products attained the combined value of 
$106,640,742 

Education llie State committed itself in 1929 
to a policy of oountv-wide equalization of the 
burden of taxation for public schools The dis- 
trict school taxes were generally eliminated and 
school taxes were made assessable throughout 
each county as a unit A programme of high- 
schonl consolidation was likewise adopted, to 
the end that only those high schools having 
student bodies sufficiently laige to admit of their 
giving college preparation and vocational courses 
should lie maintained 

Charities and Corrfxjtionr The State had in 
1929 no single central body foi control of its in- 
stitutions These were under separate boaids of 
trustees. The State institutions were Boamoir 
Soldiers’ Home, Gulfport, State Insane Hospital, 
Jackson. East Mississippi Insane Hospital, Me- 
ridian State Charity llus])ital, Jackson , Sniitli 
Mississippi Charity Hospital, Lam el, Vicksburg 
Charitv Hospital, Vicksburg, State Chaiitv 
Hospital, Natchez. Mattie Hersee TTospital, 
Meridian, C'olonv* for Feeble-minded, Klhsville, 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, Jackson, Blind Insti- 
tute, .Tacksoi) 

Legihiation a special session of the Stale 
Legi*-latiiie, called by Governor Bilbo, convened 
on tlune 24 Jt was sunnuoneil exelusivelj for the 
purpose of ])asHing highway legislation It was 
desired to cieate a programme for the (oust ruc- 
tion of a system of hard-surfaced highvv.iv'- and 
to qualify the State to obtain fioii. ihi* I ni- i.il 
Governnieiit a share of the latter’s yearly distii- 
Inition of highway aid to States The legislalois 
failed to support the proposal of tlie (ioveinui 
that the highway commission lie made appointive 
and eventually adjourned on September 4, having 
aecom]>li8hed nothing 

Pormi’Ai. AND 01 her Events Because of the 
failure of the previous Tjegmlatiiie to enil the 
division of authority between State and cr>uiitv as 
to road iiiiprovenient, the continuation of Fedeial 
road aid to the State was imperiled Tlie sfic'cml 
session convened in June was to have eorieeted 
this diflieulty, but its failuie to agiee with Govoi- 
nor Bilbo left the piospect of further Federal aid 
uiieertaiii The State Superintendent of Banks 
announced iii April that the State law for the 
guaranty of deposits had proved inade(]iiate to 
its purpose and requited lepeal His piihliHhed 
statement was to the effect that the fund foi 
giiaraiitv of de{M)sit8 was short by some $2,28,5,- 
986 of the amount required to cover claims The 
resignation of Hush H Knox, impeuehed At- 
tornev-(Tcnei al, was tendered on August 19 

OI'FICERH. Governor, Theodore G. Billw, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Bidwcll Adam, Seeretaiy ol 
State, Walker Wood, Attorney-Geiieial, Geoige 
T Mitchell; Treasurer, Webb \V alley, Auditoi, 
C. C White, Superintendent oi Education, W F 
Bond. 

Judiciary Supieme Court: Chief Justice, Syd- 
ney Smith, Associate Justices, W D Andi'rsoii, 
James G McGowan, George H. Ethridge, W. H. 
CocA, V. A. GrilBth. 
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MISSISSIPPI, Univebsity of A coeduca- 
tional, State institution of higher learning m 
University, Miss, chattered in 1844 and opened 
in 1848 The university consists of a college of 
liberal arts and schools of law, engineei ing, 
medicine, pharmacy, education, and commerce 
and business administration. The total enroll- 
ment for the autumn of 1929 was 1216, the reg- 
istiatioii for the 1929 summer session was 312 
The faculty numbered 66, exclusive of fellows and 
student assistants Theie were appi oximatcly 
40,000 volumes in tlie library The productive 
funds amounted to $210,000 from State appro- 
priation, $98,000 liom student fees, and $52,000 
tiom other souiees. A special appropriation of 
$1,600,000 was made by the 1928 Legislatuie for 
the construction of new buildings and other 
permanejit improvements Among the buildings 
completed oi appioacliiug completion by tlie end 
of 1929 were those lor the law and graduate 
hcIkmIs, a model high sclioul, a gymnasium, a held 
house, a hospital, and seven dormitoiiin^ Chan- 
(ellor, Alfred Hume, D.Se. 

MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. See Floodu 

MISSOURI. PoruLATlUM Aucoidiiig to the 
Fouiteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was t1,4(M,055 The estimated 
^iopulation on July 1, 1928, was 3,523,000. The 
capital IS Jefferson City. 

AuuicULiiiu: The following table gives the 
acreage, pioduction, and value of the piincipal 
(.rups in 1928 and 1929. 


Crop 

Ysar 

Aeroago 

Prod Bu. 

Vohto 

Corn 

1929 

6,384,000 126,524,000 

$108,811,000 


1928 

6,260,000 

181,540,000 

132,524,000 

Hay 

1929 

4,056,000 

5,308,000 • 

55,324,000 

1928 

8,714,000 

4,724,000 • 

49,480,000 

Wheat 

1929 

1.780.000 

1.511.000 

17,800,000 

19,546,000 


1928 

19,194,000 

28,188,000 

Hath 

1929 

1,586,000 

33,770,000 

15,872,000 


1928 

1,706,000 

47,768,000 

20,063,000 

(Cotton 

1929 

848,000 

215,000 * 

17,952,000 


1928 

884,000 

147,000 * 

18.230,000 

rutatuMi 

1929 

.13,000 

1,980,000 

3,366,000 

.Sw Pet 

1928 

85,000 

10,285,000 

6,171,000 

potatoes 

1929 

12,000 

1,820,000 

1,584 000 

192b 

11,000 

1,155,000 

1,213,000 

“ Tonb 

“Bales 




Mineral pRonurTiow Lead pioduction, in 
which tlie State lanked first in the Cnioii in 
1027, proec'cdcd iii Missouii iii 1928 at a rate 
little i hanged The quantity of lead mined was, 
foi 1928, 195,303 short tons, foi 1927, 198,760 
tons Us value was 1928, $22, 665, .588. 1927, $25,- 
043,760 The facioiy shipments of cement attained 
fur 1928 the quantity of 7,943,367 barrels, as 
against 6 929,229 for 1927, in value they Mere 
$12,367,018 lor 1928 and $11,117,047 for 1927 
Coal pioduction increased in 1928, attaining for 
^at jeur 3.732,421 short tons The piodiietioii of 
1927 was 3,064,313 shoit tons In value, the prod- 
uct of 1028 attained $0,637,000, that of 1027. 
$8,698,000 The clay products of the State, almost 
entirely consisting of buck and tile, attained for 
1927 the value of $16,392,171, as against $17,- 
618,931 for 1926. Chief of the othoi metals be- 
side lead was zinc, of which was produced m 1928 
the quantity of 12,974 sliort tons, and in 1927 of 
18,737 tons", in value, $1,682,828 for 1928 and 
$2,289,336 for 1927. The silver production ($103,- 
451 for 1928) and that of copper were seooudary 
111 importance Stone production was, as to 
quantity, 3,064,600 short tons for 1927, 3,093,000 
lor 1926, as to value, $5,170,859 for 1927, $6,- 


012,013 for 1926. The production of lime was esti- 
mated for 1928 to be 301,000 short tons, m value, 
$2,263,000, for 1027 it was 267,776 tons, in 
value, $2,189,420 The aggicgate value oi tlie 
mineral product of the State was, foi 1927, $76,- 
890.415, for 1926, $90,003,537. 

Finance State expenditures for the year end- 
ing Dec 31, 1927, as reported by tlie U S De- 
partment ot Comnieiee, weie for departmental 
maintenance and u{Kiiation, $24,247,504 (of which 
$6,262,770 was aid to local education) , foi in- 
terest on debt, $3,218,105, ioi pcinuinent im- 
piovcmeuts, $14,320,321, total, $41,785,930 (oi 
which $15,075,761 was foi highways, $1,006,148 
being foi inainteiiaiice and $14,069,613 for con- 
stnK'tioii ) 

Revenues amounted to $45,013,708 Of this, 
pioperty and special taxes fuinished 34.4 pei 
cent, departmental earn mgs and compensation 
to the State tor olHceis* services, 16.0 im‘x cent, 
sale of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 4J 2 
per cent. The valuation of piopeity assessed ioi 
ad valoiem taxation was $4,909,112,303, State 
taxation thereon, $6,381,846 The net funded 
State debt was $68,840,469 

TBAN8ix)RiATiON Tlie total number of miles of 
railioad line under opeiation on Jaii. 1, 1929, was 
7954 31. There were built, in 1929, 51 13 miles of 
lust, and 0 03 mile ol seLond, tiaek 

Manus ACTUKLS According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census oi Maiiiifactuies published b^ the 
S Depaitmeiit of Comini‘ice iii 1929 and relat- 
ing to the opeiatioiis ul 1927, tlieie were in the 
State, in 1927, 6422 ' ' tr establish- 
ments These employei '■ .ge oaiiieis, 

whose wages for the yeai totaled $230,017,241 
Materials and supplies used in manufactuie cost 
$1,004,709,373 Mauulactuied pioducts attained 
the combined value ol $1,<)65, 173,463 

Edi CATION A Stale suivey commission ear- 
ned oil a suivey ol the educational system of the 
State, on winch it was to lender a report in 
1930 

CuABiTiES AND CouuECTiuNb The institutions 
oi the State include lour State hospitals, the 
Missouri Colouy loi tlie Feeble-minded and 
Epileptic, Missouii State Sanatorium, Con- 
federate Home, State SoUheis’ Home, State Pen- 
itentiary, Keforinator;^ , liidustiial llonie for 
Girls, and Industrial lioine for Negro Girls 

Leoislation The lifty-hftli General Asscmlil.v 
of the State sat iii regulai biennial session to‘i 
150 days, adiouiniiig on May 29 The lapid tiuii- 
sit piogramiiiu of St Louis engaged much oi its 
attention A measure pio]iosiiig a constitutional 
amendment was passed, whereby cities and tow ns 
of more than 5000 iiihabitants might liave author- 
ity to issue their bonds for tei ms up to 50 yeai s, 
lu Older to acqiaie oi to coiistiuct vaiious pub- 
lic utilities 

The uiiiendinciit was to be suhinittod fni pop- 
ulai latibcation at the election of 1910 Hs chief 
puipose was to aid the plans of St Louis. There 
was enacted a measuic eiiabliiig St. Louis to buy, 
build, Ol own rapid-tiansit iaeilitics, and author- 
izing assessment of the cost ot such action against 
property benefiting, oi at will, the iiieetiiig of 
suck cost by bond issue It was also enacted, in 
another hill, that so-called teiminablo }>ermitb 
tor opeiating sticet railways iii St Louis might 
be issued. These* peimits weie opposed bv a stioiig 
St. Louis element as amounting to peipetual 
franchises and, in accoi dance with the opposi- 
tion, Goveinoi Caulfield vetoed the measuie By 
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enactment, the rate of interest on small loans 
was restricted to the maximum of 24 per cent. 
In the criminal held, the possession and the use 
of machine guns were made special offenses 
Despite the defeat of a specific police-pension 
plan by the voters of St. Louis in the election of 
the previous November, the Legislature enacted 
a police-pension system. This was on different 
lines from those of the defeated plan and estab- 
lished the police pensions upon what were des- 
cribed as actuarial principles An interim com- 
mission was created to survey the condition of 
the State’s eleemosynary, educational and penal 
institutions 

Quite a number of changes in the State's 
system of criminal justice, backed by the Associ- 
ation for Criminal Justice in Missouri, whidi 
had worked out a plan of revision, failed of 
passage. A bill to name a projected artificial lake, 
in the Osage River, Lake Benton, after the his- 
toric Missourian, Thomas H. Benton, was passed 
but was vetoed by the Governor as likely by its 
praise of Benton to wound admirers of other dis- 
tinguished sons of the State 

Political and Other Events The State Su- 
preme Court in a decision of June 1.3 sustained 
the constitutionality of the inheritance tax act 
of 1027 permitting the State to collect up to 80 
per cent of the Federal assessment on decedents* 
estates. By Federal Court order, fire, lightning, 
hail, and wind insurance companies were direct^ 
to refund to policyholders sums collected on 
premiums, in excess of rates set by the State in 
1922, when a 10 per cent rate cut was made 
Somewhat less than $14,000,000 in premiums was 
estimated as having been paid the companies in 
excess of the State’s rate. The Missouri Society 
for Social Welfare conducted through an agent 
a survey of the State reformatory at B(xmville, 
a report of unsatisfactory conditions, indicating 
the inadequacy of the institution either as a 
training scliool or as a reformatory, was pub- 
lished 

A new board of managers for the Missouii 
State cleemosvnaiy institutions, consisting of 
six members, three ot them memliers ol the old 
board, was appointed in April Opposition in 
southeastein Missouri to the proposals of the 
Cliief of Army Engineers for a setback levee from 
Birds Point to New Madrid, as a part of the gen- 
eral plan of Mississippi River flood control, led in 
.June to the postponement of award of the neces- 
sary contracts Construction went ahead during 
the summer on an $8,000,000 Federal proiect for 
improvement of the channel of the Missouri 
River at Robinson Bend, near Boonville, to pro- 
vide a 6-foot channel and stone-faced river banks 
as a preventive to erosion. Success m the grow- 
ing of Burley tobacco in the Ozark region along 
the line of the Missouri Pacific in the pievious 
two years was apparently confirmed by the 
marketing of Missouri tobacco at Lexington, 
Kentucky, for favorable prices 

Tn Kansas City the construction of a bus ter- 
minal, having two levels, and of an adjacent 
hotel, an oifice building, and a public garage, the 
whole to cost $3,200,000, was started at Ninth, 
Tenth, McGee, and Oak streets. A move of the 
Kansas City Public Service Company to increase 
traction fares to 10 cents was opposed by the city 
in the courts The Mississippi River Fuel Com- 
pany began in December to supply to consumers 
in St. Louis natural gas conveyed from Louisiana 
by a 431 -mile pijie line 


OmcERS. Governor, Henry S. Caulfield; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Edwin H. Winter; Secretary of 
State, Charles U. Becker ; Auditor, L. D. Thomp- 
son; Treasurer, Larry Brunk; Attorney-General, 
Stratton Shartel; Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Charles A. Lee. 

JuDioiABT Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
John Turner White; Associate Justices, David 

E. Blair, Robert F. Walker, Frank E Atwood, 
William S. Ragland, Earnest S. Gantt, William 

F. Frank. 

MISSOTJBI, Univebrity op. A State institu- 
tion of higher education in Columbia and Holla, 
Mo, founded in 1830 The enrollment for the 
first semester of 1929-30 was 4568, of whom 
3174 were men and 1394, women This enrollment 
was distributed as follows* Agriculture, 368; 
arts and science, 1760; business and public ad- 
ministration, 194; education, 427; engineering, 
435, mines, 518, fine arts, 128; graduate, 316, 
journalism, 303, law, 147. medicine, 73, short 
course in agriculture, 32 The total enrollment 
for the summer session was 2479, of whom 1044 
were men and 1435 women The total annual en- 
rollment of all classes of students, including 
those m correspondence and extension courses, 
was more than 8500. There were 400 faculty 
members The endowment of the university was 
approximately $2,500,000 and the total income 
from all sources a little more than $3,500,000 
The libraries contained approximately 326,000 
volumes. President, Stratton Duluth Brooks, 
LL.D 

MITSCHEBLICHITE. See Mineralogy 

MITTEN, Thomas Eugene American street- 
railway executive, was drowned near Milford, 
Pa , Oct. 1, 1929 He was born in Brighton, Eng- 
land, Mar 31, 1864, and came with his parents 
to America in 1877, living until he was 19 on a 
farm in Newton Co , Tnd. His first connection 
with the railway was as telephone opeiator and 
joint agent for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad and the Big Four, at Wyndham, Ind 
He held only minor positions on various rail- 
roads until 1890, when he became general super- 
intendent of the Denver, Lakewood A Golden 
Railroad From 1895 to 1900, he was superin- 
tendent and general manager of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway, in 1901-04, general superin- 
tendent, and in *1904-05, geneial manager of the 
International Railway Company. In lOO.? he be- 
came vice president, and later, president, of the 
Chicago City Railway Company, and also vice 
president and managing director of the Inter- 
national Railway Company In 1911 he was 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, presi- 
dent from 1914 to 1923, and after 1923, chair- 
man of the board. Mr Mitten was also president 
of the Mitten Men & Management Bank & Trust 
Company 

MOLASSES. See Chemistry, Industriat 

MOLECULES. See Physics 

MONACO, m5n'&-k0 A principality on the 
Mediterranean coast, suriounded on the land 
sides by the French Department of Alps Man- 
times Area, eight square miles, population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1928, 24,927. It is chiefly 
known for its gambling resort, Monte Carlo 
(population in 1928, 11,055). Other towns are 
Monaco (2085) and La Condamine (11,787). 
Under the constitution of Jan. 7, 1911, the Gov- 
ernment consists of the Prince assisted by a 
Council of State and a National Council elected 
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by universal suffrage. The ruler in 1029 was 
Prince Louis II, born July 12, 1870, who suc- 
ceeded his father. Prince Albert, June 20, 1922 
Histoby There was a continuance in 1929 of 
the internal difficulties which broke out in this 
tiny state in 1928, largely as a result of the de- 
clining revenues of the Casino, the famous 
gambling resort at Monte Carlo, and the decrease 
m the number of tourists attracted to the prin- 
f'ljiality. The failure of Prince Louis to author- 
ize the elections scheduled to be held in March 
laiised the resignation of a commission ap- 
pointed in 1928 to seek a way out of the diffi- 
culty The Prince refused to receive a delegation 
sent to urge liim to call for new elections as soon 
as possible A crowd of some 600 indignant 
citizens then forced its way to the Palace, de- 
manding to be received by the Prince, but was 
filially dispersed by the police, who made a num- 
lier of arrests. The Prince then announced that 
elections would be held in June and promised 
thui u new constitution would be promulgated 
At the end of the veai, more amicable lelations 
evisted between the Prince and his people but 
the latter weie still waiting for some of his 
promised reforms to be carried out 
MOND CONFERENCES. See Tkade Unions 
MONEY. The table on page 628 from the 
annual report of the director of the United 
States Mint shows the distribution of the stock 
of money in the United States on June 30, 1929, 
June .«), 1028, Oct 31, 1920, June 30, 1914, and 
.Jan 1, 1879 

MONEY RATES See Financial IIeview 
MONGOLIA A vast and indehinte tract of 
teiiitory lying to the west of Manchuiia and 
divided into two political divisions, Inner Mon- 
golia, which IS adminihtiatively a part of China, 
and Outer Mongolia, a soviet republic in close 
relations with Soviet Russia In 1928 the Nat- 
ionalist (ioveiiimcnt of China made provinces 
ot the former special administrative districts of 
.fchol, Suiyuan, and C'liahar into which Inner 
Mongolia had been divided Chengteh, Kwcisui, 
and Kalgan are the lespective provincial capi- 
tals Urga 18 the capital and chief town of Outci 
. , , . about 1,876,000 

^ , although some authorities place it 

as low as 1,367,000 squaie miles Poimlation, 
variously estimated at 760,000 to 2,000,000 Mon- 
golia IS inhabited by nomadic Mongol and 
Kalniuk ti ibofei, but latterlv the Chinese have emi- 
grated in consideiable numbi'rs The chief ocem- 
jiation IS stock raising and the principal eAports 
aie furs, skins, hides, horns, and wool The soil 
IS natuiallv feitile but needs irrigation to lie 
piodnctive Gold, non, copper, silver, and tin are 
found, but aie nut worked extensively Since 
1917 theie has been a motor-ear freight service 
.iciOHS the Coin Desert The trip takes three days 
and is only feasible in the summer See China 
MONOPLANES. See AkKONAUTics 
MONRO, Gbnebal Sir Charles (Cab- 
MicHAFL) A British soldier, died in London, 
Dec 7, 1929 He was born June 15, I860, and 
entered the British Army m 1879 From captain 
in 188i), he was promoted through the grades to 
geiieiul m 1917. In 1879-80 he served on the 
northwestern frontier of India, and in 1899-1900 
he was in South Africa. At the opening of the 
World War, he was put in command of the 2d 
Division at Aldershot, and in 1915 was given 
command of the 3d Army. Sent to Gallipoli in 
the last months of 1916 to study the strength of 


the Allies in the Dardenelles, he returned a re- 
port in favor of evacuation of Gallipoli. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Forces, he led this withdrawal in greater 
secrecy and with more success than the British 
Government had hoped. From 1916 to 1920, he 
was commander-in-chief in India, and from 1923 
to 1928, he was governor and commander-in-chief 
in Gibraltar He was knighted by the British 
Government in 1916 He also received decorations 
from France and Japan 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, Second Baron, 
John Walter Edward I^ouolar J. Scott-Mon- 
TAGU English engineer and scientist, died Mar 
30, 1929, in London He was born June 10, 1866, 
and was educated at Eton and at New College, 
Oxford He entered the shops of the l^ondon & 
South-Western Railway at Nine Elms, where he 
made himself a competent mechanic and loco- 
motive driver Lord Montagu was an expert in 
motor construction and was a pioneer in pro- 
moting the British motor industry in its earlv 
rears Later, he was an enthusiastic advocate of 
aviation and iielicved in the future of the sea 
plane The magazine. Car, whicli he founded and 
edited for a long time, reflected his interest in 
travel and transport problems He also wrote 
magazine and newspaper articles about his ex- 
pcrieiici's as a travelei, for lie traveled widely in 
America, Jajian, China, India, Egypt, and South 
Africa 

Baron Montagu M'as n member of the Road 
Board from 1909 to 1919 At the beginning of 
the World War, he piined the 7tli Battalion 
Hants Regiment and went to India In 1916 he 
was appointed advisei on inechaiiical transport 
services to the Goveinmeiit ot India, winning 
government iccognition for his services when be 
was created ( omiMiiiioii of the Order of the Star 
ui India (1916) and Knight Commnmler of the 
Indian Empiie (1919) lie was a I'onservative 
member of J*ailiament, New Foiest Division 
Hants (1892-1905), when he succeeded his fa- 
thei ill the House ot Lords 

MONTANA. Population According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of tlie State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 548,889 The capital is 
Helena 

Agricui ti ke The following table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the principal 
crop in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Tdlue 

Wheat 

1929 

4,166,000 

40,098,000 

938,181,000 


1928 

4,275,000 

77,998,000 

65,086,000 

Hay 

1929 

2,082,000 

2,527,000 • 

30,762,000 


1928 

1,900,000 

3,103,000 • 

27,126,000 

Oats 

1929 

654,000 

9,418,000 

4,803,000 


1928 

554,000 

20,221,000 

8,291,000 

Corn 

1929 

301,000 

3,612,000 

3,084,000 


1928 

274,000 

5,206,000 

4,209,000 

Flaxseed 

1929 

293,000 

938,000 

2,626,000 


1928 

188,000 

1,556,000 

2,988,000 

Barley 

1929 

251.000 

4,016,000 

2,731.000 


1928 

209,000 

6,374,000 

3,569,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

J3,000 

1,980,000 

3,366,000 


1928 

37.000 

4,256,000 

2,340,000 

Dry beanb 

1929 

50,000 

525,000 

1,890,000 


1928 

40,000 

580,000 

2,233,000 

R>e 

1929 

111,000 

1,221,000 

879,000 


1928 

154,000 

2,166,000 

1,488,000 


• Tons. 

Mineeai. Production Copper, by far the most 
impoitant luineral pioduct of tlie State, in which 
it ranks third as a producer m the United 
States, yielded more heavily in 1928 as to quan- 
tity and much more as to value, than in 1927. 
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The total mine pioduetinn of copper in Montana 
wan 248,262,027 pounds for 1928, as against 223,- 
492,630 pounds W 1927 Tts average value for 
1028, 14 4 cents a pound, wan well al^ve the 13 1 
cents of 1927 The value of the product of 1928 
wan tlius not far fiom $36,000,000, as against 
$29,277,636 for 1927 Of other leading metals, the 
quantities produced were an follows gold, 58,- 
196 fine ounces in 1928 and 53..541 in 1927, nil- 
vei. 1928, 10, 8, 53,276 and in 1927, 11,200,077, 
lead, in 1928, 33,7.59,644 pounds and in 1927, 
.35,898.315, rinc, in 1928, 165,600,198 pouiidn and 
in 1927, 160,461.803 The aggregate value of the 
veai’n ])iodnct of gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc wan, for 1928, .$i55„36 >,249, for 1927, $49,- 
26.5,945 

Tlie Slate’s coal ]nodnetion for the Year 1928 
wan 3..‘J24.195 shoit ioiin, in value, .$7 ,.5.50, 000, 
that of 1927 had been 3 143,6.1S lonn, in value, 
$7,4(t3,000 The output of peti oleum declined, for 
1928, to 3,93.5,000 haireln, in value (estimated, 
$6,400,000, fioin 5,058,000 harieln, value, $7,090,- 
000 ior 1927 Aiseiiious oxide, lime, and natural 
gas weie piodined to the value of less than 
$1,000 000 each in 1927 Tlie aggTe«gate value of 
the niineial piodint of the State was, foi 1927, 
,$68 264,687. for 1926, .$79,766,380 

The value of gold, silver, copper lead, and /me 
juodneed from Alontana niiiies in 1921>, according 
to estimates, was about .$75,019,500, scoring a 
sharp ineiease over 1928 The inipiovement in the 
market for copper was lefloeled in increased ont- 
]iut from the Butte district Tlie value of the gold 
output deireased from that of 1928 to aliout 
$1,0.54,20(1 for 1929 'riierc was a decided rlerrease 
in gold lioiii (opper oies (lold fiom the Spiiiig 
Ilill iiiiiie iieai Helena was iieailv double that of 
1928 Tin niuie output of silvoi increased to 
about 12 (1.50 000 oumes for 1929, and the value to 
about $6,7.5.5,000 

The copper out]tiit hum eased to .iboiit 29H,<>00 - 
000 pounds for 1929, and its value to about $5.1, 
4.50,000 'I'lie iiieieiise ot about 20 per cent in 
tlie output, making the hugest v ear’s piodiiction 
value HI nee 1918, was due diiell} to the advanced 
pi lie of eop])er The Anaconda Copper Alining 
Companv, as in the ])ast, pioduied most of the 
copjiei fiom its minis at Butte The pioductioii 
ot lead HUM eased to about .t9,,500 000 pounds, 
valued at .$2,508 2)0 ioi 1929 Tlie ineiease of 
about 17 pel iciit was due eliiellv to the uniiHiiallv 
biigi* onlpiit tioni the Block 1* Aline, owmed hv 
the St .Tosepli laxid ('o 'I'lie output ot /me le- 
loveiod fiom oie mined in Alontana iiiereused 
to about l()9,t)60,000 ]ioiHids foi 1929, and the 
value, to about $11 282 000 

hiNVNi’H Stale expenilitiiies of the vear end- 
ing .lune 30, 1928, as lepoited by the U S De- 
pMitnierit ot Coiiimeice wimc tor dcpaitmental 
inainteminee and opoiulion, $6..53 1,522 (of which 
$1,.542,91( was foi local edneation), foi inteiest 
on debt, $406,275, loi permanent imiuovements, 
.$3,.573,36l. total, $10,.51 1,161 (ot which $4,708,- 
074 W.18 to) highwavs, $78,5,812 being lor main- 
teiiaiico and $3,292,262 for eonstiuctuni) Kev- 
eiincB weic $11,235,840 Of thiH, pioperty and 
Biieeial taxes turnislied 2.5 1 pei lent, dopait- 
iiientHl eainings and eompensatiun to tlie State 
for otliceis’ sei vices, (iO, Hale of limises and 
t.ixutum of gasoline, 29 7 The valuation of piop- 
eity fill ad valuiem taxation was $432,544,107, 
taxaiiiin theieim by tlie Stale, $1 935,632 The 
funded State debt was gri>ss, $5,6.51,908, net, 
$4,666,984. 


Tbansportatton. The total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on .Tan 1, 1929, 
was 5232 22 There were built, in 1929, 2 72 miles 
of additional second track 
MATTijFACTrRES According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of Afanufactures published by the 
Department of (’ommerce in 1929 and dealing 
with operations of 1927. there were in the Stale, 
m 1927, .565 ■* ‘ , ■.■establishments These 

employed 14, /42 wage earners, whose wages for 
the year totaled $20,015,203 Materials and sup- 
plies used in production cost $151,971,508 Manii- 
factiiicb combined were valued at $203,503,250 
Edhcation The school-aged population for the 
year 1928-29 was ]>laccd at 154,751 There were 
enrolled m the public schools 119,384 pupils, of 
whom 96,383 weie in elementary and 22,901, in 
high schools Ex])eiiditnres for public-school edu- 
cation totaled $14,592,186 Salaries of teachers 
averaged $1700 lor laige high schools, $1,500 foi 
mcdium-8i/ed high schools, $1350 for small high 
schools, and about $1100 for giade teachers 
The Montana stunilard of high-school gradua- 
tion and ot one >car of additional professional 
and academic training was set up as the mini- 
imim rcquement for the rural public school 
teachers of the State It was required that the 
additional year be taken in an acci edited noimal 
school, college, or university 
Charities and Corrections The State Boaid 
of Examineis exercised in 1929 direct supervi- 
sion over the State charitable and eorreetional 
institutions This Ixiard was composed of the 
Governor Secretary ot State, and Attoriiev-<jcn- 
eral, sei ving ex otfieio These othcers likewise con- 
stituted a State Board of Brison Commissioners, 
a Board of Commissioners for the Insane, and a 
Paiole Board A separate Bo.ird of Pardons, 
which did not include the Governor, recoin mended 
pardons to him I'lie State Board of Education 
shaiod in the loiitiol of the orphan, deaf, blind, 
and refoim schools An uppoiniive advisoiy board, 
the Board of (Jhanties and Kefoim, reported sepa- 
itttelj eaeli veat on the condition of the institu- 
tions The State institutions of care and eustoilj, 
with the numbers of the respective ininutes as of 
Nov 30, 1929, weie Aloniaiia State Hospital, 
1524, School for the Heat and Blind, 397, In- 
dustrial Sihool loi Boys, 167 State T’tison, 649, 
Vocational Sihool for Gnls, 69, Oiphans' Home, 
223, Soldiers’ Home, 80 

Iair.181 ation The regular biennial session of 
the State lo'gislatiirc eonvened in January and 
adjourned Alai eh 13 A measuie was enacted to 
jiiomotc the elloit of the l.umeis’ union and 
othei agrienltuial nigniii/atinns to establish a 
system lor the legubited sioiage of wheat on 
farms, in siiel^ rashiun as to rcmlet wheat thus 
ston'd available as seeuritv foi loans from Fed- 
eial Intel mediate Ciedit banks The measure was 
81111 liar to one adopted at the same time in North 
Dakota An ait to peiimt Sunday tbinciiig in 
cities of uvei 2.5,000 population was passed but 
was vetoed bv (bivei iioi Hi icksuii The license fees 
upon motor veliieles were made to vary according 
to the weight of the eais, instead of then horse 
power, tlie ioimei stundaid Appi opi lations made 
lor the iii-iriig twu,veur peiiud totaled $6,132,- 
300, whiili dm not iiicludo caiiimgs of institu- 
tions and goveiiiment ageiieies, estimated at 
$906,540 A tax was placed on carbon black and 
a measuie was fiassed to regulate daily jiioducts 
Politic VL and Other Events Two lailioad 
systems, the Gieat Northern and the Noithcrn 
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Facilic, engaged in competition for the opportu- 
nity to extend into the eastern and east-central 
part of the State. The Northern Pacific having 
built in 1028 62 miles of line from Glendive to 
Brockway sought to extend from Woodrow north- 
ward toward Bloomfield. The Great Northern 
countered with an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Goinmmsion early in August for pei- 
inissioii to build from Richey westward for 195 
miles to Jordan, tlius opetiing a line leading 
toward Lewiston The Northern Pacific filed a 
protest to this application without delay, and in 
turn applied on October 0 to extend its own 
proposed line all the way to Lewiston, at a prob- 
able cost of $6,000,U00 or more. The State Imard 
of Education ananged in April to take over the 
use of a junior high-school building at Havre foi 
the seat of the Noith Montana Agricultural 
School. 

Estimates which weie made of the wild-animal 
life of the State, published by the U S Forest 
Service, set the total of the laiger wild cieaiuies 
at 200,000 head, of these, 75,613 were estimate<l 
to be game animals, 90,801, fur-beariiig crea- 
tures; and 26,146, predatoiy. Deer were hated at 
50,220, elk, at 11,639; moose, 1257, mountain 
sheep, 2212, mountain goats, 4082, black beais, 
5713, grizzlies, 490, beavei, 18,150, marten, 
8252, mink, 8721 Effoita weie made duiing the 
summer to round up as nearlv as posaible all the 
wild hoi sea at liberty in the State, with the pur- 
pose of using some and destroying the rest, toi 
the presei ration of lange feed Many of the wild 
horses, howe\er, took refuge in almost inaccessi- 
ble parts such as the Missouri Breaks 

Officers Governor, J E Eiukson, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Frank A Hazelbakei , Secretary 
of State, W E Harmon, Treaaurei, F E Wil- 
liams; Superintendent of Public liisti uction, 
Elizabeth li eland 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice, Lew 
L Callaway, Associate Justices, ,lohn A Mat- 
thews, Albert J. Galen, S. C Fold, Albert H 
Aiigstman 

MONTANA, State University of A State 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in Missoula, Mont , founded in 1895 The 
enrollment for the autumn of 1929 was 1433, of 
wlioin 770 were men and 654, women These were 
distributed as follows Arts and sciences, 978, 
business administration, 61, forestry, 89, jour- 
nalism, 115; law, 61 , music, 27, pharmacy, 48, 
music specials, 42, and unclassified, 12 In the 
J929 summer session, 450 students weie registered 
of whom 121 were men and 329 women The fac- 
ulty had 98 members The productive funds and 
income for the year amounted to $408,362 There 
were aliout 1.50,000 volumes in the library, in- 
cluding government documents President, 
Chailes H Clapp, Ph.D 

MONTENEGkO, mOn'ta-na'gio An integral 
part of the State of Jugoslavia Before the World 
War, it was a Balkan kingdom, bounded by Serbia 
on the east, Albania on the south, Dalmatia on 
the west, and Herzegovina on the west and north, 
with an area of 5603 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 436,789 on Jan 1, 1917 After Dec 1, 1918, 
its status was indeterminate until 1921, when it 
became an intergral part ot Jugoslavia In 1929 
Montenegio was abolished as an ofiicial subdivi- 
sion of Jugoslavia and the territory was incoi- 
porated in one of the nine new banats established 
by order ot the dictatorship The area in 1921 was 
placed at only 3733 square miles, and the popula- 


tion according to the census of that year, 199,- 
857 Capital, Cettinj'e, with a population of 
5500. See Jugoslavia. 

MONTGOMERY, Thomas Lynch. American 
librarian and historian, died Oct 1, 1929, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He was born Mar. 4, 1862, in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, and was graduated 
m 1884 from the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1886 he became actuary and librarian of the 
Wagiiei Free Institute of Science, lemaining there 
until he was appointed State librarian of Penn- 
sylv'ania in 1903 In 1921 he resigned this posi- 
tion to fill a similar one for the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, where he was at the time 
of his death Mr Montgomery edited series five 
to seven of the Pennsylvania Archwes He estab- 
lished tlie first branch of the Philadelphia Free 
Library in 1892, and was trustee of the libiary 
and chairman of the library committee after 1894 

MONTGOMERY Y AGRAMONTE, Gen 
Charleh Horace See Agramonie 

MONTREAL, Government of See Munui- 

PAL GoVERNMEKiT 

MONTSERRAT, mOnt's^-i at' One of the 
presidencies of the I^eew'aid Islands See Ln*- 
WARD Islands 

MOON, (Frederick) Franklin Am Amen- 
caii forester and educatoi, died Sept 3, 1929, iii 
Syracuse, N Y He was born in Easton, Pa , 
July 3, 1880, and was giaduated from Amherst 
College in 1901 In 1902-04 he studied at Ilarvaid 
University, and in 1909 was giaduated from tlie 
Yale University Forest School with the degree of 
mastei of forestry In the summer of 1908, In* 
made a forest survey in Connecticut, and in 11»09, 
a survey in Kentucky for the United States luu- 
est 8ervii*e He was forester for the New York 
Forest, Fish, and Game ('ommissioii, in cliaige 
of the Highlands of Hudson Foiest Re'^ervatioii 
(1909-10) He became associated with the New 
York State College of Forestrv in Svracuse in 
1912, as piofcssor of forest engineering, and af(ei 
1920 was dean and piofessor ot siivicultuie there 
Mr Moon went as a delegate to the Woild’s Foi- 
estiy Congiess in Rome in 192() and lemained 
abroad foi a yeai studying svstimis of forestiv 
education in 11 European eountnes He wiote 
numerous public lepoits on forestiy Hubjec'ts and 
was joint author of Elements of Forestry and 
The Booh of Forestry 

MOON. See Astronomy 

MOORE, John I'kotwood 'rcniie‘»see State 
libraiian, historian, and novelist, died in Nash- 
ville, Teiin., May 10, 1929 He was born in Marion, 
Ala, Aug 26, 1858, and was giaduated fioin 
Howaid College in 1878 Aftei moving to Ten 
nessec in 1885, he began his liteiaiy wnik In 
1905-06 he edited Trotwood's Monthly, and tioni 
1906 to 1911, wuth Kobeit Love Tuyloi, Thi 
Taylor-Trotwood Magaztne Jn 1919 he liecaine 
director of the depaitments of libiaries, ai chives, 
and histor} in the Tennessee State Libraiy Mi 
Mooie was a student of Soiithein histoiy, espe- 
cially of Andrew Jackson, and was a novelist and 
poet His works include Songs and Stones from 
Tennessee (1897); Ole Mxstis (1897), The Old 
Ootton Utn (1910) , Bed Eagle and White (his- 
torical novel, 1924), Tennessee — The Yolunteer 
State (with A. P. Foster, 1924), Ballads of the 
Unafraid (1927). 

MOOREITE. See Minerulogy 

MORAVIANS. A reli gious denomination com- 
prising, in the United States, three branches 
The Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum), the 
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Evangelical Union of Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren in North America; and tibe Independ- 
ent Bohemian and Moravian Brethren Churches. 
It was formed in Bohemia in 1457 under the 
leadership of John Hubs and Jerome of Prague, 
and opposed the efforts of Austria and the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities to suppress it. At the 
beginning of the Reformation, it had more than 
400 churches In 1741 Moravians settling at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, founded the first Moravian 
Church in the United States The doctrine is 
evan^lical, without a creed peculiar to itself, 
and in its polity the denomination follows a 
modification of the episcopacy, having a min- 
istry of three orders • bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons 

Tub Unitas Fratrum, the largest hianch, is 
organized in two coordinate provinces the 
Northern, with a provincial synod meeting every 
fifth year (a meeting of the Northein Province 
was to he held in 1930) , and the Southern, of 
which the provincial synod meets eveiy third 
year The church inamtaiiis the following four 
educational institutions Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa. , 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, and 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa , and Salem Academy and College 
for Women, Winston-Salem, N C’ Missionaiy 
workers are maintained in southern California 
and Alaska, and in Nicaragua, the West Indies, 
•Tamaica, Labrador, Surinam, South Ameiica, 
the Himalayas, and Unyam wesi, Central Africa 
The official periodical The Moimrwn, is pub- 
lished 'Weekly in Bethlehem, Pa On Jan 1, 1929, 
there >\cre in.*) churches, 162 ministeis, 27,454 
communicant memheis, although the actual mcm- 
beiship WHS estimated at 38,000, and 12,'> Sun- 
day schools, with 22,000 pupils 

Tub Evangelical Union of Bohemian and 
Moravian Hretiiren in North Amfjhca, of 
which the first congiegation was organized in 
1864 in Wcslcv, Tex, is under the diiectiou 
of a sMiod which meets each year on July 0, the 
dav of the death of John Hush In 1926 (the latest 
year for which ligiircs Avere available) this dc- 
tioiniiiniioii reported 34 chuiches in Noitli 
Aniciica, with .'>241 members and 24 Sunday' 
schools, with an enrollment of 1708 Total ex- 
penditmes were if!] 2,023 and value of chuich 
propel ty, $76,700 

The Independent Bohemian and Moravian 
Brethren Chiirciieb w-eie foiindeil in 1858 in 
College Township, Iowa In 1920 there were thiw 
churihes with one minister and 356 members and 
three Sunday schools with 381 scholars 

MOBMONS See LAi-rFu-DAY Sainth, Cin Rcn 
oi' JpflVR CiiRibT or 

MOBOCCO. The largest of the Barhaiy 
Sta.tcs, occupying the iiortliwebterii corner of the 
continent of Atnca, laiuiided on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Mediter- 
lancHii Sea, on the east by Algeiia, and on the 
south by the Sahara Deseit and the Spanish 
eolony of Rio de Oro From an administrative 
and ])olitical point of view, Morocco is divided 
into three zones First and most important, the 
Fiench protectorate, including approximately 8,5 
per cent of botli area and population, with Fez 
as the political capital and Casablanca as the 
leading port and commercial centre, second, the 
Spanish protectorate, a iiaiiow stiip of land ex- 
tending for about 300 miles tiom the Atlantic 
Ocean along the Mediterranean with Ceuta, 
Mellila and Tetuan as the principal localities. 


and third, the international Tangier zone ruled 
in accordance with the terms of the Pans con- 
vention of Dec 18, 1923, between France, Great 
Britain, and Spain. The latest estimate of the 
total area places it at 218,526 square miles, of 
which the area claimed by Spam for her zone 
in the north was 8000 square miles for her 
southern zone, 9500 square miles, and for Ifni 
on the west coast, 800 square miles In 1929 
the area effectively held by the French was chti- 
mated at 200,000 square miles 

A census of the French zone taken in Maicli, 
1026, placed the fiopulation at 4,016,882 native 
Moslems, 107,552 native Jews, and 104,712 for- 
eigners, making a total of 4,220,146 That of 
the Spanish zone was estimated at nearly 1,000,- 
000, and that of the Tangier zone at about 80,- 
000 The largest towns in the French zone witli 
their populations according to the census of 1926 
are Marrakesh, 149,263, Casablanca, 106,608, 
and Fez, 18,172 In the Spanish zone, the largest 
town 18 Tetuan, with a population of 24,000 The 
population of Tangier is approximately 60,000 
The chief languages are French, Spanish, Moor- 
ish, Arabic, and Berber dialects In 1026 there 
were in the French zone 199 schools, in the 
secondary schools there were 188 teachers and 
2822 pupils, in the high schools, 26 teachers and 
417 pupils; in the primary schools, 645 teach- 
ers and 23,327 pupils , in the professional schools, 
79 teachers and 1029 pupils There are Moslem 
schools at Rabat and Fez and a research institute 
for the study of the Aiabic and Berbei languages 
at Rabat 

Production The most im}»ortant industry is 
agriculture The principal crops aie cereals, espe- 
cially wheat and barley, beans and chick-peas, 
canary seed, cumin and coriander, linseed, olives, 
grapes and other fruits, and especiallv almonds 
In the fall of 1029 swarins of locusts overran 
many ot the valley oases of Ficncli Moiocco, 
causing damage estimated at sevcial millions of 
francs Slock laising is an increasing industr\ 
In 1926 thcie weic in the French Zone, 1,932,840 
cattle, 9,248,402 sheep. 3,037,731 goats, 58,911 
pigs, 190,251 horses, .’>62,835 asses, and 117,017 
camels Although no coal is found in Morocco, 
the rich mineral icsourics include phosphates, 
the output of which in 1928 was 1,337,100 tons, 
lion 01 e, gold, silver, tin. fojiper, and ])etroleum 
The phosphate mines aic exploited by the Gov- 
ernment and under its moiiopl> 

Commerce In 1927 e\j»oits of the French 
Zone were valued at SH.SOO.Ml fianes and ini- 
jHirts, at 1,798, .597, 755 fiancs 

Finance The estimated revenue for the 
French Zone in 1929 w'as 687,708,968 fiancs and 
the estimateil e\]>enditiires the same amount 
The budget foi the Spaiiibh Zone for 1928 balanced 
at 55,913,441 ]»ehetas In the Tangier Zone, the 
1929 budget provided foi expenditures of 23,969,- 
533 francs and revenues of 23,971,500 

CoMMUNiCAiioxh In 1927, 1713 vesheU of 
2,421,088 tons engaged in foreign tiade entered 
the ports of the French Zone and 1615 vessels 
of 1,657,188 tons the port of Tangier. Theie 
are appioxnnatoiy 1100 miles of railway in 
Morocco. 

Government 'I hi Tu -i Zone is pennancntly 
neutralized and i'. ii 1 1. 1/« il and is governed by 
an international contiol urganization Ihe Freneh 
Zone constitutes a protectorate, under a Ficneli 
and native administration The highest local au- 
thority IB the French Resident General. The 
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with only some 30 per cent of possible votes be* 
injir oast By inadvertence, San Diego had been 
earned on the standard list of manager cities, 
apparently because since 1015 it had had an 
operating manager in charge of various kinds of 
public works 

Votes against the adoption of the manager 
plan were recorded at Portland, Me , and (Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the vote at Cleveland being the 
third unsuccessful attack on the plan within 
two years Majorities in favor of retaining the 
iiiaiiager plan at the thiee elections weie, in 
lound numbers, 6400 in November, 1927 (with 
some twice the number of total ballots cast), 
3200 in 1928, and 3000 iii 1929. At each of these 
elections, abundoiiment of projiortional lepre- 
sentation in the election of councilmen also was 
voted down During the yeai, Hamilton, Ohio, 
voted to retain, and Ashtabula, Ohio, to give up, 
pioportional rejiiesentatioii, votes being about 
8600 for continuation to 3200 against at Ham- 
ilton and 1900 for to 2600 against at Ashtabula 
According to Public Management , January, 1930 
(Chicago), Ashtabula was the first American city 
to adopt and the lust to give up proportional 
1 epresentation, nine otliei cities having voted to 
ictain the plan Ashtabula adopted the plan 14 
Years pievioiis — ^loiig enough ago to permit the 
citizens to foiget the political conditions before 
its adoption, the journal named suggests 

Two cities abandoned the plan Wheeling, 
W. Va , sub^t it lit mg an elected manager-mayor, 
and Deal bom, Mich , which was opeiating under 
the council-manager plan, combining with Ford- 
son, the combined city having the mayor-council 
plan. Indianapolis, which was to have come 
under the managei plan in 1930, was prevented 
iiom so doing by a court decision which was in- 
terpreted as compelling Michigan City, Ind, to 
abandon the plan 'J'he court held that the act 
under winch Indianapolis was to have a city 
manager was unconstitutional because it was 
physically impossible for the city clerk to verify 
signatures to the election petition within the time 
required, the court assuming that personal veri- 
fication was rcquiicd instead of having the work 
done by deputies, as is allowed in other States It 
was held that because tins verification was phys- 
ically impossible in Indianapolis, the council- 
manager enabling act could not be utilized in any 
other municipalitv of the State 

The Hartford Metropolitan District was <Te- 
ated by the State legislature of Connecticut and 
Creater Atlanta by the Legislature of (jeorgia 
The Hartford District includes Hartford, Wor- 
cester, Bloomfield, Newington, and Weatherfield, 
all of which accepted the act by popiilai vote, 
while New Hartford voted against coming into 
the district The government of the district is 
vested in a commission of 20 inembeis, in two 
forms, all appointed by the Governor of Con- 
necticut In the first form, there is one member 
for each of the five municipalities After two 
years’ seivicc, these meinbcrs will be replaced by 
elected representatives, one from each municipai- 
ity In the other form, there are 16 members, five 
each appointed for two, four, and six years At 
the expiration of these terms, successors will be 
elected for Hi\-\ear terms, the election being at 
large. The woik ol the district is vested in two 
bureaus One of these will be the Bureau of 
Water Supply with the executive head of the 
Hartford Water Department as its managei and 
chief engineer The other, the Bureau of Public 


Works, will be directed by the city engineer of 
Hartford, who will have charge of trunk high- 
ways, sewerage, and drainage 

Greater Atlanta, effective Jan 1, 1930, is chiefly 
an organization for working out a plan for future 
action, except that it was intended to get im- 
mediate recognition in the Fedeial Census It em- 
braces the city of Atlanta, the adjacent towns of 
Decatur, Avondale Estates, East Point, College 
Park, and Hapeville, together with 15 unincor- 
porated districts In Atlanta, each of the five 
incorporated town« are rnlled bo'*cughs The mayor 
to each of these r 'ihn 'piiliin - ui i continue us 
borough mayor with the mayoi ot Atlanta as 
ex-o^cto mayor of Greater Atlanta ’J’lierc will 
be 15 councilmen from the unorganized districts, 
making up a council of 21 in all This council is 
empowered to make a study of “such govern- 
mental, sanitary, water, and police problems as it 
sees fit and by a resolution to recommend to the 
governing bodies of the various boroughs such 
legislative and other action as may be deemed 
beneficial ” 

The borough system of goveinment for Mon- 
treal and vicinity was under consideration dur- 
ing the year in the hope of forming Gieatei 
Montreal There is already in existence the 
Montreal Metropolitan Commission A proposed 
charter for the Metropolitan District of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa , to include 122 cities, boroughs and 
towns, was defeated on referendum vote June 2.6 
because, although the total vote was 87,800 for, to 
41,000 against, the charter and although 84 of the 
122 municipalities cast a majority vote foi the 
charter, only 49 of the municipalities gave the 
necessary 2 to 1 vote The total vote of 129,000 
was only aliout one-third of the vote cast in 
the same district at the presidential election in 
1928 The vote was taken in accordance with a 
constitutional amendment adopted by the State 
in 1928 

The charter, as originally framed by a com- 
mission, was maieiially changed by the Li‘gislu- 
ture before being submitted to populai vote The 
charter was designed to create Greater Pitts- 
burgh, including all Allegheny County and still 
leave municipal autonomy in the 122 minor local- 
government areas. Attempts to resulimit the 
charter to popular vote liefore the taking of the 
Federal Census of 1930, in older that Greatei 
Pittsburgh might attain high rank among the 
larger cities of the country, were unsuccesslul, a 
court holding that the Legislatuie had not au- 
thorized resubmission. Since the Legislature d(K*s 
not meet in 1930, it was impossible to secure a 
legislative amendment before the 1930 census 

(Ibeat Britain Sweeping changes in both local 
government and local taxation in Great Biitaui 
were provided in an act of Pai Lament passed just 
before the Baldwin, oi Conservative, goveininent 
went out of power There were ae])aratc acts foi 
England and Wales and foi Scotland Huiidieds 
of minor governing bodies weie abolished by the 
act, including those pei taming to paiishes in 
England and to districts in Scotland In general, 
powers of county councils were considerably in- 
creased, particularly as regards highwa>s outside 
of large municipalities. For the lelief oi manu- 
facturing industiies and of railways, hn'al taxa- 
tion was cut to 25 per cent and fur the relief of 
agriculture, local taxes were reduced from the 
former 25 per cent to zero. The revenue thus lost 

IJie local governing bodies is to be made up 
from the national Treasury, and various specific 
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grautB-m-aid are to be replaced by lump-tsuni 
grants In Scotland, the taxation relief is some- 
what different. 

Bibtjooraphy Important books published dur- 
ing the year included Forbes, Government Pvr- 
chasing (New York) , Maxwell, Contemporary 
Mvntripal Government tn Germany (Baltimore) , 
Merriam, Chteaffo, a Moie Intimate VtcM> of Ur- 
ban Polities (New York) , Thompson, Urbanisa- 
tton. Its Effect on Government and ftoeiely (New 
Yolk) , Walker, Municipal Ordinance Making 
( ( 'olumbiis, Ohio) Whyte, Loeat Government 
{Scotland} Act (Kdinbiiigh) 

See also (’ity Pianntno, Gakragk and Ref- 
I'HK DiHPOHAI.. MitNJCIPAI. OWNKBRlllP. KOADS 
AND Pavkmknth, Sewfkaoi*, V\ vtfuwokkh 
MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, National S<‘e Na- 
tional Ml.NiriPAL Lfaoi.f 
MUNICIPAL OWNEBSHIF Waterworks 
(‘ontiniic to be lar in the lend as regards munic- 
ipal ownership of public utilities in the United 
States, with electric light and jniwer plants 
second fJas woiks and street lailways show only 
a few examples of public ownership and little 
change fiom vear to "vear except for eonstruc- 
lioii of inpid tiaiisit systeiii extensions in 
New \oik, Philadelpliia, and Uinciiinati, all toi 
|iiivate oficratioii The few sewer si steins owned 
and operated bv piivate coiiipanies barely hold 
then own Ihe hugest of these is in Atlantic Citv, 
N .1 Jn December, San Francisco sold the $41,- 
000,000 of lionds lotcd m 1028 for the pui chase of 
the woiks of tlie Spiing Valley Water ('oiiipam 
Mai 3, 1030, was set for taking possession b\ the 
citi Uondemiiatioii pio(<>eding>« iii behalf of the 
uties of rateisoii, Passaic, and Clifton, \ .T , 
weie pioseciited during 1020 to h\ the piice toi 
tiansfei to those cities of the works ot the Passau 
Consolidated \\atei ('ompanv When these and 
the Spring Valley works change to municipal 
owneiship, theie will rcinain onli a half-do/en 
titles 111 the United States with iNipuhition ot 
100,000 oi iiior<‘ w'liich do not owmi then watei- 
woiks The lotcrs ot Davenjioit, Jowa, cast 2800 
against, to 2r>00 for, the ]iiirchuse of the woiks of 
the Daieiipoit Watei Company in 1920 Some 
sniallei cities bought piiiately owned woiks 
during the jeai Apparciitli, ' theie weie no 
changes fiom munici])al to priiate ownership 
Owneiship of electnc light and power plants 
has changed fiindainentalli in recent years (Con- 
solidation of Imth ])hys]cal ]ilant and ow'iieiship 
has been ia]nd This has gieatlv reduced the 
numlier of plants but neither the number of 
communities noi the population sup])lied Pie- 
liminaiy announcenients of I' S Census statistics 
gatheied as of the yeai 1927 (summaiizcd in 
The American Vxty tor Reptenihei, 1929) show 
that the total nunils’i of plants decreased 
fiom fi38.1 in 1922 (date of the pieiious census) 
to .WS.*) in 1927 For the same period, municipal 
establishments fell fiom 2r»81 to 2198 and pri- 
iate opeiating companies, tiom 3774 to 2137 The 
iiiunicipal loss in live yeais was thus 383, or 15 
per cent, and pin ate loss, 1637, or 43 per cent 
An exhaustive preliminary repoit entitled “The 
Changing C-haractei and Extent of Municipal 
Owneiship in the Electnc Light and Power In- 
diistiy” was published in 1929 by The Institute 
toi Reseaich in J^and Ecoiioiiiics and Public Util- 
ities (Chicago) It IS confined to municipally 
ow'ned plants, whiclt are exhibited in larious ways 
for each year and for groups of jears from 1882, 
the beginning of the industry, until 1927. The 


leport gives the number of municipal plants at 
the close of 1027 as 2320, instead of the 2198 in 
the preliminary census figures alreaily mentioned 
The peak of municipal ownership, .iTfii-' rg 

the report, was in 1923, with .3061 !■ 

inents,” as it teims a municipally owned plant, 
but at one tune or another, there have been 3814 
such plants Ot the latter, 827, or 22 per cent, 
had once been privately owned and the remainder 
were publicly owned at their inception Of 2320 
municipally owned plants at the dose oi 1927, 
1802 started as such and .918 as piivatelv 
owned plants Ot 1494 changes from niiiiiicipal to 
piivate ownei«>hip in the period under coiisideia- 
tion, 118.1, OI 81 pel cent, began as municipal and 
300, oi 21 pel cent, as piivate plants, the 309 
having changed from private to public then back 
to private ownership Most of the 3814 plants 
now or previously municipal are in small places, 
1099, oi 29 pel cent, in places of 500 or less, 2058, 
oi .54 per cent, in ]>laccs of less than 1000, 3125, 
oi 84.*) pet tent, in places of 2.500 or less, and 
only 44, or 1 15 pei cent, in cities of 20,000 and 
ovei 

('anad\ Figiiies collected bv the Dominion 
Riiieau of Statistics as a part ot its 1927 Census 
of Industry (published late in 1929) showed that 
for all ('anada tlicie were 629 stations generat- 
ing electric jiowei ot winch 432 were privateh, 
and 197 publicly, owned, giving peiceiitagcs ot 
69 and 31 3’he total number of organirations 
engaged in supplviiig electnc power was consid- 
erably in excess ot the number of stations, lie- 
cause inanv oiganusations buv current foi dis- 
tiibution Of 1012 oig.iin/.ilioii-. 47.3, or 47 per 
cent, weie piivate and 539, or .53 jiei cent, were 
public Oiitaiio had 311 of the 539 public <ii- 
ganizations 

iiONDON 'J’RANSiT What would be in substance 
a single coordinated system of the many compet- 
ing passengei transit agencies in Iwondoii and 
vicinitv, under public owiieihliip but with private 
opeiation, vvais foreshadowed in the House ot 
('onimons near the close of the year by Herbert 
Morrison, Minister of Transport, under authority 
of Prime Ministei MacDonald Such action was 
considered necessary both to lessen trafiic conges- 
tion and to tacilitale transport, while it was 
lielieved that the economies effected by bringing 
under single ownership and control “the compli- 
cated netwoik of separate interests, piivate and 
municipal, including omnibuses, tramway and 
local railway service, would be such as to make 
unnecessary any liability on public funds or 
credit” Consult Municipal Journal (London), 
Dec 6, 1929 

MUBDEB. See Crime 

MUBBAY, Thr Hon George Henry Cana- 
dian statesman, died Jan 6, 1929, in Montreal, 
Can He was born .Iiine 7, 1861, in Grand Nar- 
rows, Nova Scotia, where he began his education, 
finishing at Boston ITniversitv He was appointed 
to the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia (1889), 
and a member of the Government of Nova Scotia 
without portfolio (1891) He foimed a new ad- 
ministi ation in his province ( 1 896 ) , in which he 
was both Provincial Secretary and Premier. He 
resigned in 1923, aftei serving a remarkably 
long Premiership 

MUBBAY, Tub Most Rev John Gardner. 
Presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chuich in the United States, died of an apoplectic 
stroke while conducting a meeting of the House 
of Bishops in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct 3, 1929. 
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He was born in Loiiaconing, Md., on Aug. 31, 
1857, and lie was educated at Wvoming Seminary 
in Kingston, Fa , and Drew llieological Semi- 
nary. On leaving Drew Seminary in 1881, he was 
forced to enter business to aid in the support of 
his family Beginning as a bookkeeper in the 
Osage Coal and Mining Company of Selma, Ala , 
he became vice president before he retired in 
1802 He was oidaiiied a deacon of the Protestant 
KjiiHcopal Chuich in 1803 and a priest the fol- 
lowing yeai In 180.V9G he wds in charge of niih- 
sioTiaiy work in southern Alabama, and after 
that bt'camc rector of the Church of the Advent 
in BiiTiiiiighain He went to Baltimore as icctoi 
of the Chuich of St Michael and All Angels in 
1903 In 1009 he was consecrated bishop <.o- 
ad]utor of Maryland, and in 1911 he became 
Inshop of Muiylaud He was elected presiding 
bishop of the Fiotestant Episcopal Chuiih foi 
the period 1920-31 Bishop Muiray was an able 
administrator, and as the presiding bishop, di- 
rected the missionary work of his church Imth in 
the United States and abioad Attention to iiiis- 
sioiis and an absorbing interest in the human 
needs of his people weie distinctive featuics of 
Bishop Murray’s woik* 

MUSCLE SHOALS. See AoRiriiiTLUAL Lfxiis- 
i.atIon, Fektilt/ers, and United Statis 

MUSEUMS, Scientific See ANTiiHownxinY 

MUSIC. General News. Having peifccted a 
vast oignnir.Ttioii during the celebration of the 
BpethoM.li and hchuliert centennials of the two 
preceding yeais, the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany of New York conceived a plan of making 
this* organization a permanent body to act as a 
jury 111 d^^■’ 1 r'n■’^r an annual awaid of $5000 
for the <>in t ii ••••j coiiti ibution in the field of 
music during any year, beginning uitli the year 
1929 This laxly was officially incoipoiated as 
“The Columbia Yearly Award for the Advance- 
ment of Music and the International Pailiamciit 
of Music” For the purjiose of the award, the 
“field of music” is defined as comprising all 
compositions in the lanous forms, as well as 
original and scholarly contributions to uiusi- 
cology. 

On October 6, the birthday of the late Oscar 
G Sonneck, the Beethoven Association <if New 
York presented to the Library of Congress a 
check lor $10,000 as a Sonneck Memorial Fund 
The income is to he devoted to the adiancement ot 
musicology in the United States by offering an- 
nual jirizes and stipends for original research 
work 

In his will the late Charles H Ditson set aside 
$800,000 to be evenly divided among the music 
departments of eight institutions of learning 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the Chicago 
Musical College, the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati, the New England Conservatory, and the 
Ann Arbor School of Music 

The famous Wanamaker Collection of Stringed 
Instruments, which after the death of its col- 
lector (1928) was acquiicd by Dr Tliaddeus 
Rich, was sold by the latter for $6.50,000 to 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, who thus became the owner 
of the world's largest collection, zepiesenting a 
total value of $3,000,000 

Impressed by the fact that some recently jiub- 
lished works on American folklore contain a 
iiumlier of hitherto unknown folksongs, Lor- 
raine Foster, a singer and direct descradant of 
the composer, organized in New York, on No- 
vember 29, the Stephen Foster Society foi the 


purpose of collecting and publishing unknown 
American folksongs that may still surv ivp in any 
part of the United States 

In Gotha occuried in March, the world- 
premiere of an unfinished opcia by Muzait, Lo 
ftposo dcluAO, which dates from the vear 1783 and 
was aliaudoned by the composer because of its 
silly libretto Ludwig Kusclicr completed the 
score by using the music of aiiothei iinbiiished 
opera, L’Oea del Catro^ wi itteii in the same year 
The result hardly justified the pains taken b\ the 
an anger and certainly did not add an iota to 
Moral t's tame 

Among the papers left b\ an oiche-.tial jihiyer, 
who died in Prague in 191(1, tbcie was found the 
complete score ot the oiiginal version ot Dvofuk's 
ojieru, King and Charcoal Burner, dated 1871 
When this was i elected as too difliciilt, the com- 
jxiser reset the entire libretto to new music, in 
which form it was produced in Pi ague in 1874 
In Leipzig Gunter Raphael discovered an un- 
known coiiceito foi ’cello and orchestra in A 
minor by Dvofuk, which had its first jicrform- 
ance at a Gewandhaus concert in Octobei, iiiidei 
the direction of lleruianu Sclieichen, wuth Hans 
Munch-Ilolland as soloist 

In Beilin the oiiginal maniiscnpt of the fust 
veision of Schubert's Eilkontq, vvhicli Imd been in 
the possession of Clara Schumaiiii, was sold at 
auction for $6000 

In Vienna Fritz Izuige, the bioginphei of 
Johann Strauss, discoveiod among the (* 0111 - 
pOHcrs' papers in the iiossessioii ol his widow 
paits of the ortfiestial scoie of a hitherto en- 
tirely unknown op$]»tta, Jiomulus, wiittcn about 
] 86 (> 

On an extended tour of the piiniipal cities of 
Germany in the spring, the famous Coiiccitgc- 
Ixiuw Orchestr.i, of Amsterdani, under W illein 
Mengeltierg, aroused evcrywheie denioiistratums 
of frantic enthusiasm, whnli l.itei on weie dupli- 
caU^d at a senes ol concerts given in J'aris 

To its already existing tliice impoitnnt opeia^ 
houses, Berlin added a fourth one, Die Volksopei* 
des WesteiiH, under the directorshij) of Kail Stol- 
zeiilxwg It was foimully ojiened on August 18 
with I^rtzing's Die bcidcn Uchutzrn 

The death of Siegfiied Ochs {q v ), in Febru- 
ary, stilled the numerous adiniiers of tlie gieat 
conductor to quick action, lesulting in the re- 
establishment of the famous Beilin Philhariiioiiic 
Chorus, with Otto Klemperer as conductoi Ochs 
had founded this choius in 1882 and conducted 
its concerts till 1921, when post-war conditions 
brouglit about the dissolution of this world- 
famous organization 

Through the annual subvention of 480,000 
marks, guaranteed by the Berlin municipality 
for ten years, the Philliarinonic Orchestiu, of 
which Wilhelm Furtwdngler is the principal con- 
ductor, became a state iiistitiitioii 

Prague and several other Oech cities devoted 
the latter part of April and the entiie month of 
Mav to an elaborate celebiation of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of Dvuiak (May 
1, 1904) by performances of almost all his or- 
chestral and chambei music, us well us his operas 

in striking contrast to this enthusiasm the 
centenary of the birth of Anton Rubinstein passed 
practically unnoticed. A few of his peisoiiul 
pupils, both in Europe and the United States, 
lesurrected the faded piano concerto in D minor, 
but no record can be found of the revival of any 
of the larger works, the symphonies, operas or 
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oiatoiioa What the great artist had feared^ and 
what embittered the last years of his life, has lit- 
eially come tiue Today the world remembers 
only the sniierb pianist, the compobci was for- 
gotten even befoie the first decade after his death 

The third festival of the Deutsche Hdndel 
Ciescllsuhaft, held at Halle, in .June, showed eon- 
Hiderably lessened interest in works of merely 
hiistoiieal inipoitanee, although the committee 
had hoped to nttiact a large iiutiiber of visitors 
by including woiks by some of the master's con- 
tempoiaries, Teleinuiiii, Kciser, Kteflaiii and 
Ifasse 

On the other hand, tlie enormous success of the 
seventh festival of the Deutsehe llrahiiis (rcsell- 
bohuit, held at Jena, also in June, testifuHi to the 
evei -glowing api>reciution of this master in widei 
circles 

[Tudor the auspices of the Intel natioiiale 
HiUfkiier (lesellseliaft, founded the preceding 
year in Leipzig, the first great Jiriickner Festival, 
eoiidiieted bv Hugo Balzei and Kndll Krips, was 
held at Kailsiuhe, e.iily in Nu\omlK>r Ihe major 
works pioduced were thiee symphotiies (Nos 1, 
3, and K) and the Mass in F itiiiioi 

'file seventh Intel n.iiional Festival of the lii- 
t(>i national Society for Conteinpuiaiy Music 
w.is held at (icneva, iii Septeiiihei The pio 
giaiiiiiies piesented new works hv 21 (oniposeis of 
Ifi iliitionulities 

Owing to liiiihei extensive alterations and in- 
luivntioiis in the Festsjuelliaus, the annual Jhi\- 
K'lith Festival was omitted 

III Muv Toseanitii, with tlie eom[ilete pcisotinel 
and actessoiies of La St ala, gave a setieh of gala 
pel toi malices in Vienna and Heilin, rousing the 
audiences of both cities to the point of Ireii/v 
Aftci the final jierfoiinniiee iii Hcilin ( tida, 
Mov 2D) he staitled the world with the iinex 
pected uniiouiiceiiient of his icsigiiatioii, not only 
as diieetoi and priiici|ml eonduetoi of La Scala, 
with whidi iiistiliitiun he had been coniieeted 
foi 11101 e than thiitv >ears, hut alho of his pei- 
niaiiciii retiiement iiom all operatic eoiidiieting, 
as he desired in the futuie to devote Ins entile 
time to the concert jilatfoini A few days later a 
second announcement followed, that he had ae- 
cejitod the invitation of Hie^iied ^^ngner to 
conduct Tanuhuvsir and Tmttan utid Jso/dc dur- 
ing the Bayreuth Festival ot 19.30 This is the 
fust time that the much -coveted honor of direct- 
ing at Hayieuth has been extended to a foieigii 
coiiduc ten 

In connection with the centenary of the luc 
iiiieie of Hossnu's illiam Tell (Grand Upoia, 
\ii’ 3 1S29) the entiic eompany of the Ti’atio 
III III iiii', undei Tullio Serafin, was invited to 
Pans to give a senes of nicxiel jiei foi maiiees of 
several of Rossnu’s operas Although these pio- 
ductions weie almost flawless m all lespects and 
the uudieneos weie lavish in then demonstration 
of approval, only one woik of the aeries drew 
full houses, ItoBBiiii’s only masterpiece, II Bar- 
hitir dx Bwujlta 

At the Theatre des Champs filysei'S, Maiia Kus- 
iiiezov-Masseiiet gave u short seiisou of Russian 
opera with her own private coiiipanj, assistcxl 
hy the Stiarum Oichestra under Emil Coopei 
The ciities were emphatic m their praise of the 
mubieul excellence and the scciiic splendor of the 
performances. The lepertory ineludcd Rimsky- 
Koisakov's SntegurotcMca, Tsar Saltan, and Tale 
of Kitesh, Borodin’s Prxncc Igor, Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov and Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onxegxn 


^ 111 London Hir Thomas Beeeham conducted a 
six-day festival of the compositions of Fiederick 
Delius (October 12-November 1), pn id mil' all 
the major woiks At the eonelusio'i ihe ii.v.ilnl 
composer was visibly moved by the siiieeie hom- 
age of the vast audience 

After a long and valiant struggle of seven 
years tlie Bntisli National Ojirra Cnnipany was 
obliged to disband in the spring Hut imniediately 
its place was taken bv the Coveiit Garden Oper.i 
Syndicate, under the direction of Colonel Eustace 
Blois, with John Baihirolh as princijial conduc- 
tor 

The house in Zela/nwa Wola, where Chopin 
was bom, was acquired by the city of \\nrsaw 
for preset vatiun as a national raoniorial 

Artists Jt may not be amiss to begin the 
year's suivev of the activities of prominent ait- 
ists by recoidiri)? tlie caioer of that piodigy of 
the violin, Yehndi Menuhin, wdiose extraoidinary 
success in the United States furnished the sensa- 
tion of the year 1027 After a few more appear- 
ances in that eoiiiitiv, in Januarv, he made his 
fiist visit to Berlin, then revisited Pans, wheie 
he had Ikm-Mi heard two years before, and also 
visited London for the fust time Everywhere he 
roused his nudienees to frenzied enthusiasm and 
won the unanimous and unqualified admiration 
of the critics, who pionounced his interpretation 
of the colossal cnnceitos of Bt'ctliovcn and 
Brahms us the equal of that of the greatest mas- 
ters of the violin New Yoik was still spellbound 
by the man clous ait of this boy, when bis 
teachei, Louis Peixiriger. iiitioduced a second 
young genius of the violiii, twelve-j ear-old Hug- 
gieio llicei, aceouiith of whose brilliant playing on 
the Paeibe coast had pieceded him The lad did 
not disappoint expectations for he created a real 
sensation at his New 'ioik d(!*lmt, on OctolxM 20, 
when he plaved Mendelhsoliii'g Concerto in PT 
minor with the Muiih.ittun Svmphony Oichestra 
For a child of twelve to surniourit merely the 
teehniral dillieulties would In* an astonishiiig 
acliiex^enient , to present this work with such 
matuiity of eonreption is nothing less than u 
manifestation of genius that defies oxjilanation 
'^oung Riepi’s triumph is nil the more signiiicant 
in that it followed so closely upon that of liis 
leniarkable fellow-student, when eompnnsoii W'us 
unavoidable 

On Oetolioi 11, a new Spanish pianist, Jose 
Tturhi, made his Aineiican debut iii Philadelphia, 
i’ I.' P. .Mioven’s G iiia)oi Concerto with the 
!’■ :iMii[i I S>mphonv Orchestra Ills success 
was mstantaneuiis and nothing less than sensa- 
tional A few weeks latei, he reeciv^ed a similar 
ovation at his first New York uiixieaiaiiee with 
the Plulharmonie-Sv raphoiij Society (December 
5) and at lus recitals capacity audiences greeted 
him with demonstrations usually reseived only 
for prime favorites. The critics exhausted their 
superlatives in piaising his stupendous techuieal 
execution, the vaiiety of his tonal elleets, his 
musical interpretation, the univeisality of his 
taste and his niaiveluiis sense of style, as ex- 
emplified by his rendition of classical, romantic, 
and model nistie compositions with equal authoi- 
ity Such praise is, iiidcsid, no exa^eratioii 
However, what diHereiitiatea one gieat aitist 
from anothei, sets him apart as a distinct in- 
dividuality, IS pel sonality, that subtle, iiidefiu- 
able force which emanates uneoiisoiously fiom 
the soul of the executant and easts its magic 
spell over the listcnei , a force ak in to oleetne- 
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ity, in that it can neither be described nor ex- 
plained, but which proves its real existence 
through results pioduced; a spiritual force that 
irresistibly stirs the deepest emotions This per- 
sonality Mature has bestowed upon Mr Iturbi 
Another memorable event was the Amencan 
d4but of a new Russian ’cellist, Gregor Fiatigor- 
sky, who was first heard in Philadelphia, on 
November 8, in tlie Dvorak’s Concerto in R 
minor with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tia A few weeks latei, on December 26, he re- 
peated the same work in New Yoik with the 
Phillmimonjc-Symphony Society On both occa- 
sions he evoked tumultuous dcmoiistratious and 
mitical oiiinion pioclaimed him the greatest 
’cellist lieaid here simx* the advent of Casals iii 
1901. What has just been said about Iturbi is 
applicable with equal force to the ait and pei- 
soiiality of Piatigorsky An artist new to New 
York, altliough favoiably known by the leputa- 
tion which he had won*in Chicago, was Allied 
Wallenstein, the new solo ’cellist of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Soiiety, who made a deep 
impression at his fust appeal ance as soloist ^ith 
that organization on October 24, when he played 
m masterly fashion, together with the concert- 
nmstei, Scipione Guidi, Brahms's gieat double 
Concerto for violin and 'cello AVoithy of mention 
also IS tlie ddbut of aiiothei ’cellist, Antonio Sola, 
who was introduced to New York on March 4 
and pioved himself a fine artist 
A jiiaiio recital given by Hans Bailh in New 
Yoik, on April 9, attracted a goud-bi/cd audi- 
ence, curious to witness the demonstiatioii of a 
quarter-tone piano In leality, the iiistiument was 
nothing else than a conilniiation of two pianos, 
each fully equipped with its own keyboard and 
set of ' ‘‘he latter tuned a quaiter-tone 
apait I • was bewildeiing, so that no 

opinion could be formed as to the meiits of either 
the instrument or the music — the latter being 
wiitten, as a matter of couise, in qiiaitei tones — 
in as much as it was imjiossible to establish a 
basis of comparison with any music of the past, 
or even with the most evtiavagaiit piuductious of 
the modernists 

'I'here was no dearth of concirts by ehtablishwl 
favorites — pianists, violinists, oigauists, harpists 
and vocalists The mere enumeiation of then 
names would read almost like a catalogue In 
recent yeais the recital foi two pianos seems to 
have won increasing favor, foi, besides well- 
known artists in this field, there weie heaid 
the new teams formed by June Wells and Gizi 
Srantos, Lewis Keais and W' L Grossman, and 
Lli/abeth and t ranees Copeland 
A hearty welcome was extended to two dis- 
tinguished Russian composers, Alexander (Jret- 
(haninov and Alexander (JIazunov, on their fust 
visit to this country, where they apjieared as con- 
ductors of their own works. The former made 
his American debut at a special concert in New 
York, on March 24, the latter with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on November 21. After con- 
diietiug also in Chicago and Cleveland, Cla/unov 
apjieared at a special concert m New York (De- 
cember 3) Although he did not reveal extraor- 
dinary poweis as a conductor, his imi>ortance as 
a composer, widely recognized long before his 
coming, aroused his audiences to great enthu- 
siasm Dunng his stay many of the larger orches- 
tras gave perfoimances of his works, and at sev- 
eral of these concerts the composer was present 
as the guest of honor 


CuAMBEB Music. The fouith annual Washing- 
ton Chamber Music Festival was held m the 
concert hall of the Library of Congress from 
October 7-9 The assisting artists were the Bar- 
rfere Ensemble, tlie Gordon String Quaitet, the 
Roth String Quartet, a chamber orchestra selecti'd 
from members of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, under Tjeopnld Stokowski, the pianists 
Harold Bauer and Arthur Loesser and the organ- 
ist Lynnwood Faruam Although the bieniital 
$1000 prize was formally withdrawn after the 
last award — to a worthless woik — in in2(), Mih 
Coolidge had offered the jiiize once moio for this 
festival Out of 135 seoics submitted by compos- 
ers of 33 nationalities the judges selected a sextet 
for wind mstiumeuts, entitled Diver tiasemeiit 
groteaquCf by Joseph Uuttcl ol Czechoslovakia A 
second prize of $500 had been oflered foi a com- 
position for two pianos, but was not awaided, be- 
cause no scoie was deemed siifficieritlv meiitori- 
ous Another novelty produced was Hindemith's 
Second Concerto lor organ and chamber oiehes- 
tia 11 the Dwetttaaf ment was truh ,_'to1e«|iii 
and exci uciating, the eoneeito was I'h l\ 

dull The third novelty, a sextet for wind instill- 
ments, by Werner Janssen, was most uppro])ii- 
ately entitled Obsequies of a f!arophone It was 
genuine jazz, reiielleiit in its vulgaiity These* uiul 
seveial more modernistic woiks weie scaieeH 
RiiitiHl to jmt the audience into a leceptive nioo*! 
for such a mastei piece as Biuhms’s filnng Sexft ^ 
or even Biuckncr's Piano Quintet A reinaikiihle 
featuie of the festival was the splendid c'ccutioii 
of Bach’s last work, Die hxnist tier Puyt\ u col- 
lection of 19 mastei ly, hut lathei long, fugues, 
the peifonnance of which reqiiiicd e\actl> one 
hour and forty ininutes Wlicthei au\ listciiei 
derived real asthetic eiiiovinciit from this piiielv 
mtellectual, techni(‘al exhibition, witlioiit appeal 
to the emotions, is highly questionulile ’i'lie woik 
was not presented m its onginal setting loi oi- 
gau, but in the veiv elleeti\c orchestial aiiaiige- 
ineiit oi Wolfgang Graeser 

Jn Valley Foige, Pa, Ben Stad gave, in Maj, 
a conceit of eaily nnisie peiforiiicd on the old in- 
btiumeuts lor which it was originally written lie 
attracted so much attention, that he organized 
the Society of Ancient Instruments, which made 
its initial appeal aiice in four festival conceits on 
November 15 and 10, and the success led to a 
moiemcnt to establish an annual iesli\al himilar 
to Arnold Doliiietsch’s famous Ilaslenieie Kes 
tival The aitists were Ben Stad, viola d'aiiioui , 
J Biode, quinton, J Sunt, viola da gambu, (' 
iviug, viola da basso, Floia Stad, elaveein 
The twenty-fifth season of the famous Flon- 
raley Quaitet estabiibhed a iceurd lor packed 
houbCB, as it had been aimounc'ed that after the 
conclusion of the tour the world-famous organi- 
zation would he disbanded The lust concert took 
place in New York, Maich 17. Originally estab- 
lished in 1902 as a private quartet maintained 
by a wealthy pation of art, Edward de Uoiipet, 
the members, by constant piactice, attained such 
peifection of ensemble, that on their first toui 
of Europe, in 1904, they cieated a sensation The 
following year, th(*y began their legulai Aineii- 
eun toms and were leeogiiized immediately as the 
equals of the famous Kiieisel Quaitet The flaw- 
less perfection of their ensemble was maintained 
throughout their career by literally adhering to 
the original policy to devote the entire time to 
1 eliearsing or to concert tours with the quartet as 
a whole As a matter of fact, no member ever 
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taught or ever appeared as a soloist The original 
members were Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Ugo 
Ara, and Ivon d’Archambcau Until the time of 
dissolution only three changes were made in 
the peisonne], all afleeting the viola desk, in 
1917 Am was siieeeeded by lAon Bailly, the lat- 
ter in 1024 by F^licien d’Areliamboau, and he, 
in 1026, by Nicolas Moldavan 

The passing of this famous organiration gives 
rise to some inevitable reflection. In 1017 an 
equally famous group of artists, the Kneisel 
(Quartet, was disbanded, and their rate art was 
irievoe.ibly lost, ex('e})t as it lingers iii the 
inemorv of those who had the good fortune of 
actually heaiiiig it With the passage of time such 
memories are bound to become dimmed Certainly 
he must be rash who would dare compare a pres- 
ent, actual performance with the memory of u 
performance ot the same work heard twenty oi 
thirty jears before Thanks to the perleetion at- 
tained by the present method of leeording and 
leprtNlucing, actual perforniauces by the Floii- 
/aleys aie pieserxed lor all posteiity ot two of 
Beethoven’s String i^uartrtu, op 18, no 2 and op 
135, of Bialiins's Piano op 34, of Schu- 

mann’s String Quartet, op 41, no 1 and the 
same com])OScr’s Piano Quintet, op 44 All these 
woiks au* letorded m their entirety 

Immediately aitei the dissolution of the Flon- 
jsaleys two of its membcis foimed the Stradi- 
vaiiub Quaitet for the avowed ]mipose of con- 
tinuing the tiadition of the Klon/aleys The per- 
sonnel consists of Wolfe Wollinson, Alfied 
Poehon, Nicolas Moldavan, and Ceiald Waibiiig 
The name chosen beiausc ot the fact that 
every member plays a Stiadivanus instrument 
Hiey began then HitiMties on May 10, with a 
senes ot twenty eight ciuueiU at Mills College 
in Cdlifoiniu 

Another new orgaiii/atiou, that gave its initial 
(onceit on Novemlier 15, is the Ciiuiniiati String 
Quartet, foinusl by playeis of the Ciuduuati 
Svinphony Oiehestia, Kaoul Beigei, Mikail Sto- 
luievsky, VTadiiuir Bekaleiiukov , and Ucsii^ Dun- 
c/owski 

Two important changes weie made in the per- 
sonnel of tlie Cuitis Sliing Quartet of Philadel- 
phia (Jail Kleseh and Kiuanuel Zetliii hist and 
seeoiid \iolins, lespectivelj, were leplaeed by Lea 
IjiilKishut/, and Edwin Bacliniaiin Leon Kaillv 
and Feli.\ Salinoud eoiitiniie us violist and ’cellist 

One of the sensations of the year was provided 
by the Aguilai l^ute Quaitet of Madiid, which 
made its debut in New ioik on Novenibei 9 
'I’be niembejs weie three liioUieis, E/equicl, Paco, 
Pope, and their sistei Elisa Then raastcrlv leii- 
dilioiis of classical and iiKMlein cuinjiusitioiis le- 
veuled undreamt possibilities of the lute us a 
lomeit iiisti iiiiieiit 

CnuBAn SociKTii-si On January 3, the Pi ague 
Teachers’ Choi us, a body of 00 tiained male 
voices, under the diieetion of Metod Dolezil, 
made its Anieiicaii debut in Boston and scored a 
most emphatic success, whieli was repeated a few' 
days Intel ni New \ork (Jaimaiy 7) The flaw- 
less technical evecutiou icspectiiig jiitoiiutioii, at- 
talk, leleuse, ami line iiuaiiecs caused no suipiise, 
was, in tai*t, expected, and thus taken as a inat- 
tei ot eouise Tlie real inteiest eeiitied lu the 
eompositions themselves, the mujoiity ol which 
jiossessed the ehaiactei istie tiavui of the national 
lolk-inusie 'J'iius, while the woiks tlieinselves 
weie leul novelties, they vveic repieseiitative of 
a type of music nut only familiar to, but cveu 


very popular with, American audiences through 
the works of Dvof dk and Smetana 

Before embarking for their first Emo]UMn tom 
the Dayton Westminster Chon, under J F Wil- 
liamson, visited M'veral of the Eastern (liics and 
won high pi aibe for their fine rendition of a cap- 
pella woiks ot the older masteis In England, 
France, Germany, and Austria, their concerts 
evoked genuine enthusiasm 

After two years of intensive t’.* " ■ .i* 1 lo- 

hearsing, the Sniallman A ( ij;*' i < ' of 
Chicago, composed of 32 trained voices, iindei 
John Smallniaii, gave their first publn eomeit 
in Chicago, scoring a ])ronouiieed smeess, and at 
once undertook a ti unscontiiiental toui Tlien 
first New York coiieeit, on Novemher 7, was 
nothing less than a triiimpli 
On Apiil 23, the A Cupjtella Choir of the Den- 
ver College of Music, a body of 32 trained voices 
under John C WiIco\, made their ddbut as a 
concert organization in their liome town and won 
immediate favor 

A noteworthy concert was given on Dei ember 
4 by the Braluns Chorus of Philadelphia, uudci 
N. Lindsay Noideii, when Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnxs w'as produced in a nuiuiiei that caused 
local critics to write in superlatives Because «t 
its extraoi diiiary demands upon Die singei s, both 
soloists and choius, this mass is heard laihei in- 
frequently, consequent! V, any performanie, even 
in New York, is a musical event On this partiiu- 
lar occasion Philadelphia heard not only an elo- 
quent artistic interpi elation, but also the fust 
performance in that citv of the gieat work in its 
entirety Thus the distinction of having given the 
local premiere of one of the woild's gieatest 
masterpieces belongs to the i ity’s youngest choral 
society, for at Dial time the Brahms Chorus was 
just beginning its third season 
On April 18 the Columbia rniveisitv Clioiiis, 
undci the direction ot W Tl TTall, gave the 
American pi 01111610 of Handel's oiatono, Solo- 
mon, wliieh was first piodiued in London in 1748 
The w'ork proved to possess incicly’ historical 111 - 
Lm cst 

Fkstivajb The tw'cnty-ninth biennial Ciiieiii- 
nati May Festival was held iindei Die direction 
of Frederick Stock, from ]Mav 7-10 The iiew’ con- 
ductor, who succeeded Frank Van dor Stutkeu, 
was no stranger to Dus festival, since he has 
taken part in many’ festivals of eailier years, 
first as viola player in the Chicago Syniidioiiy 
Orchestra, then ns associate and later as guest - 
conductor The ehief works peiloimed weie Men- 
delssohn’s St Paul, Wolf-Eerran's La \ ita 
Nuova, Pierne’s Lis Pnfants de liithlthem and 
Honegger’s Le Nqi Dai id The idinmv of the festi- 
val was the afteiiioon conceit of Mav 9, when 
Dr Stock presented a Wagner of 

exiM'rpts from the King dramas, w ■ . ust- 
ance of Floieiiee Austral. Fiiiestine Siliumanu- 
Ileiuk, Doiothy Manski, Tudor Davies, Paul Alt- 
liouse and Frederiik Patton 
The works piodueed at the twenty -thud Beth- 
lehom-Bacli Festival (May, 10, 11), under Di 
Frederick Wolle, weie the Passion According to 
St Matthew ami the Mass 111 B minor 
The ninth ilaiiisburg Festnal (May 11-13), 
directed by Ward-Stev eiis, ollered us piineipal 
works a repetition of Mo/art’s Mass in C 11111101 , 
which at the pieeeding festival had its \meiiean 
premiere, ami J^ierne’s Children's Crusade 
The fifth Westchester Festival at White Flams 
(May 9-11), under Albeit Stoessel, presented as 
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tlio chii'f attractions splendid concert perform- 
ances of Saint-Sacns’s Samson and Dalxlah and 
the entile first act of Waffner’a Lohengrm. 

The thirty-sixth Ann Arbor May Festival (May 
‘22-25), under Bail V Moore, with the assistance 
of the ChicMjfo Syniphonv Oreliestra, ]irodueed a 
novelty, Noi tnaii Lockwood's oichestral suite, 
Odffsscus Josef Uofniaiiii, as soloist, obscived the 
(‘(‘iitcnarv oi th(> biitli of Anton Rubinstein, his 
toiuiei teacher, by a biilliuiit peifoimance of the 
D iniiioi (onceitu The ehoial ofteiings iiitluded 
Miuliiiis's Em, Jkutsches Hcqxuem and Wolf- 
F(‘N ail’s 1m 1 ila Auova 

The twenty hrst Noith Shoie Festival at 
KvaiLston (May 27 June 1), under Petei Lutkm, 
(nought loiwdid as the piincipal otleriiig Uaeh’s 
Mass 111 II miiioi Joset Hofmann repeated the 
Rubinstein (omeito, assisted by the Chicago 
Svinplioiiy Orchestra directed by Frcdeiiek Stock 
The se\eiit]eth VV'^oicester Festival (OctolKn 
2-5), under the direction of Albeit Stoessel, of- 
teieil a decided iniKAation in presenting the 
Mniniein Dniiceis at the second conceit It is the 
lirht time that the art of dancing was e\er repie- 
sciited ut any of the festivals, but the deinoiistia- 
tioiis of a (upauty house left no doubt as to the 
f.xvoiable leception of the iiinovatioii Two novel- 
ties were pioduced, Josten’s Ode for St Cecil ia\ 
Half, toi sopiuno, baiitoiie, ehoius, mid oieliestia, 
and Hanson s Lament for Beowulf, foi tlioius and 
OK best ru The pi ' ■ • f the hist conceit con- 
sisted of Piei lie's ' •« Crusade 

Oiii'TirsTUAS Owing to the delayed ai rival, Ix*- 
Kiuse ol the illness ot 'J’osenniiii, the conceits of 
tlie New York I’hilhaiinonic-Syinphonv Society 
duniig Jaiiiurv and Febniarv vveie conducted bv 
Ifiins Uiiige, the associate conductoi, and Reiner, 
(Jalinlovv itseh. Molinari, and Kiaiiss as guests 
’roscaiiiiii then led the concerts fioiii Fehiuaiy 
21 to April 1 He also was at the helm of the 
oiiening of the fall season, from Octolier 3 to 
November 24, when Mengclbcig conducted to tlie 
end of the jeai At the conceits of daniiaiy 19 
and 2U, Aithur Honegger appealed as guest- 
coiiductoi , conducting his Rugby and a Conctrltno 
for ])iaiio and orchestra, the latter woik being in- 
ter pi eted b} the composer ’s wife, Aiidree Vauia- 
bouig The conceit foi the pension fund, on Apiil 
1, was made a gala occasion in honoi of the solo 
'cellist, Ijco Schulz, who retired after thirty con- 
secutivc jeaih ol distinguished service On that 
evening, he appealed as soloist, playing the Scliu- 
niann (onceito foi 'cello, and us composei and 
conductor, diicctiiig his American Overture 
Aftei the conclusion of the summer season at the 
Stadium the other solo 'cellist, Coinelius Van 
Vint, also letiicd The two positions vveie then 
(oiisolidated and Alficd Wallenstein, until then 
solo ’(cllist of the Chicago Symiihony Oichcstra, 
succeeded Schulz and Van Vliet. 

Two important changes took place in the Phil- 
udelplna Symphony Oichestia Dr Artur llodzin- 
ski, the assistant conductor, and Misdiu Mis- 
(hakov, the concert-mastei , resigned and weie 
suit ceded by Alexander Smallens and (Jeorge 
Rciniel, lesjiectively Ossip Oabnlow itseh and 
(JJemciis Kiauss appeared as guest-conductors 
Kaily 111 the year, when illness necessitated the 
cancellation ol Sii Thomas Beeeham's visit, the 
conceits that vveie to have liecn diiected by him 
vveie divided between the assistant conductoi, 
Dr. Rod/inski, Eugene Goossens, and Alexander 
Siiiallens At the concert of Octobpr 11, Stokowski 
introduced foi the first time the perfected 


Thereminphone as an orchestral instrument. The 
programme of November 29 marked a radical 
departuie from the accustomed order of sym- 
phony programmes, in as much as an entire opeia, 
lasting almost four hours, was given in concert 
foi 111 The occasion marked the American 
piemi&ic of the original veision of Mussorgsky's 
Boris Godunov Opinions may differ as to the 
necessity or propriety of the ladical changes made 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, whose version is the only 
one known to the opeiatic public, but even a single 
healing sulhees to establish the vast biiperionty 
of Rimsky-Korsakov's insti umentatioii ovei Mus- 
borgsky's At any rate, the conceit atoiised sulh- 
eient interest to warrant repetition the following 
da} and on Deeembei 2 

In less than a year, the stipulated $1,500,000 
was laised by popular subscription to sujiple- 
nient the original gift of $1,000,000, made the yeai 
bidore to the Cleveland Symphony Oichcstra by 
Mr and Mis John L Severance lor the oiches- 
tia's own eonceit hall and a permanent endow- 
ment fund The experiment of the preceding 
veai of performing Bloch’s symphony, israilf in 
Now Yoik as a pantomime was so successful, that 
Mr Sokolov aiiaiiged a similar puntoininiic pio- 
gramme foi Strauss's Hcldenlchin, wIiilIi he ])Oi- 
ioimcd in New Yoik on April 20, 27, and 2S, 
followed b} two repetitions of I star I 

The fref|uent apjiearances as a concert pianist 
of (iabiilowilscli, tlie legular eondiietoi of the 
Dcdioit Symphony Orclmstia, vveie re-.ponsibIe 
foi the uniisuallv large* mimbei of guesi-coii- 
ductois duiiiig the year The audiences had 
ample opjiortiinitv to admire the ait of Mengel- 
beig, iStokowski, Aibox, Eiicm'o, Hertz, and 
Schnccvoigt The conceit of November 21 was 
memorable tor the fact that it introduced tor the 
first time to an Anieiican audience the dislin- 
guibhed Uu&sian coniposei, Alexandei Glarunov, 
w’ho conducted his Sicrth Symphony in C nmioi 
and his Stcond Piano Com trio, plumed by Klcna 
Gaviilova 

During Januarv and Febiiwry, the Minn('a]K>lis 
Synijihony Oiehcbtra, under its legiilar (‘ondiictoi 
Jlenri Veibiugghen, made a butcessiul tom ot 
Southern cities ami also gave two conceits in 
Hav ana 

The year marked the ’ iL* ’ ' ri* «■' Hie twenty- 
liftli consecutive season ■ i • ■ i k Stock as 

legulai conductoi of the Chicago Symphony Oi- 
ehestra Alfred Wallenstein, the solo 'cellist le- 
signed to accept a similar position with the New 
York Philharmonie-Sympliony Society, and was 
succeeded by Kiinio R«'b.gnini of Buenos Aiies 

The announcement t'a!, iiiii> 15 yeiiis of dis- 
tinguished service, Alfred Hertz would lesign us 
conductor of the Ran Fraiicihco Rymphonv Or- 
cliestia pioduced, quite aside from the iiiipleasant 
surpiise, the result of drawing capacitv audiences 
to every concert of his final seahon Whethei the 
unexpected and unsolicited subvention of $15,000 
by the municipality toward meeting (he ex- 
penses of the orchestra had relation with the con- 
ductor’s contemplated ic-i;'iiiii inn was not known 
The fact remains, that (In- !•. the very fiist in- 
stance m the United States ot any musical oi- 
, ■ - r er having been subsidized out of the 

At the conclusion of the spring season Geoigc 
Schnccvoigt retired as conductor of the Ixis 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestia. His siieecssor. 
Dr. Artur Kodzinski, formerly assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestia, 
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began his first season on October 24, creating a 
deep impression. 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
opened its fourth season on October 0 under a 
new conductor, Ebha Sundstrdm, who succeeds 
Ethel Legiiiska Miss SundstiOm had been con- 
ecrt-niaster from the beginning of the oiganisa- 
tion, and assistant conductor during the prece<l- 
mg season 

The twelfth season of the summer concerts at 
the Stadium in New York (July 6-Auguat 29), 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra under 
W^illein Van Hoogstraten and Alliert Contes, was 
notewoithy for the unusual variety of the pio- 
grammes Besides the i egular orchosti al concerts, 
there were given two performances of Beetlioven’s 
Ntiiffi Symphony, under Van Hoogstrateii (July 
17, 18), and two of Verdi's Hrquicm, under 
Coates (July 51, August 1) In both works the 
choial portions were sung by the Clioial Sym- 
phony Society Three nights (August fi, 7, 8) 
were given over to the Dcnisliawn Danceis, when 
the oichestra was directed by Anis Fuleihan The 
nigJit of August 12 brought a concert perform- 
ance of Cat men and Paghacn by the American 
Ofiera Company, under the dircttion of Eugene 
Oiniaiidy On August 20 and 21 another dancer, 
Anna Duncan, was picsented, while David Men- 
doza directed the oichestra 

Of the new orchestras that began their career 
duiing the v’ear, the moat iinpoitnnt is the Man- 
hattan i|i|,lini,\ tbchestrn of New York, under 
Hciirv I III lb \ 111' organization of 100 players 

gave its initial concert on June 9, the first of a 
senes of summer concerts The legulai winter 
senes was iii.meu^-.i^i’.i on October 20, when that 
V oung prodigv "i tin \ lolin, lUiggioio Ricci, made 
his sensational New \oik debut Since the nucleus 
of the orchestia is composed of former memliers 
of the disbanded New \<»ik Symphony Society, a 
high level of technical fini&h was evident even at 
the opening concerts Milwaukee, which tor seri- 
ous symphonic concerts had been dependent upon 
the visits of the Chicago Symphony Oicbestia, at 
last established its own Milwaukee Philb,irnioinc 
Oiehestia of 70 pei formers, under Eiunlv L 
Waller The first conceit was given on SeptemlM*r 
5 'riie mcmiKMs of the former Eastman Thcatic 
Oi chest r.i were organized as the Hochestei Civic 
Orchestra, undei (iiiv F Ilarnson, and Ix^giin 
their first scusoii with a senes of 34 concertt. 

Nov El TIPS The iollowiiig is a list of the jinn- 
eipal novelties lieaid during the V’c.ir Boston 
Svinphony Ouhestia, under Koiissevitzky A 
Honegger, Ifugby and Concahno for piano and 
oichestra (Janiiaiv 1 1 ) , W' .Tosten, ./i/n^fc, sviii- 
])lionic poem ^^ov ember 1.')) , L (Jnienberg, 
The JCnchanfcd Talc, sjmphonic poem (November 
2.‘J) New \ork Philbarmonic-Syinphony Society, 
under Tosianmi I Pizzetti, Concerto delV 
Kstatr (February 28) , V Tommasini, Prelude, 
Fanfare and Fvquc (March 21 ) , A. Coates, The 
Elopement of the Spinster Aunt, oicliestial 
scheizo after Dickens ( August 4, conducted by the 
composer) , M Ravel, Bolero, and H Wet/ler, 
The Basque ^ eniis (November 14) Philadelphia 
Symphony Oicliestia, under (Jabiilowitsch A 
r'basiiis, (*omerto foi ]uano and oichestia, in F 
minor (Janiiai.v 18), under Goosseiia Loid 
Beineis, Suite fioiii The Tnumph of Aiptune 
(Mail'll 1), under Stokowski A Tuiisniaii, 
Ouverturo symphontquc and J Eicliheim, Japa- 
nese Nocturne (April 12), S Prokofiev, Sym- 
phony No 2 (October 11) , A. Schoenberg, Fan- 


ations (October 18); under Stock A Krein, 
Ode to Lenin (October 25) , S Fndman- 
Gramattd, Concerto for piano and oichestra, 
Danse Maroecaine, tlUqie and Caprice ioi violin 
and orchestra (November 1) ; J Eicliheim, Java 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Slock K 
Stock, Concerto for 'cello and oichestra, ])laved 
by Alfred Wallenstein (January 25) ; A Ca- 
sella, Concerto for violin and orchestra, played 
by Josef Szigeti (February 1), B Oiurana, 
Marionette, oreliestial scherzo, and Apma stoUn 
by the Dwarfs of the Mountain (February 8) , 
N Lockwood, Odysseus, orchestial suite (March 
22); A Tansnidn, Sinnphony in A minor (De- 
cember 27) Detroit SMiipIiony Orchestra, undei 
Enesio G Fncsco, Second Orchestral Suite 
(Febrnaiv 21), under (iiabrilowitsch (' ]\Ie- 
Kinley, Masquerade (November 7), R JIcniol, 
Mountain Legend and J W^ageiiaar, Diverti- 
mento (November 28) Minneapolis S^^nphonv 
Orchestra, undei Verbrugglicn K Stiingbnni, 
Symphony in Bb niinoi (November l.'i) , A Fai- 
well. The Cods of the Mountain, suite (Detendiei 
1.1) Cleveland Svmplionv Orchestra, undei 
Sokoloff , J Rivier, Or ei ture to Don Qutrolc (No- 
vember 14) , ,T Schilliiiger, Arrphoiite Suite 
(November 29) 

OpEaiA At the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York 197 peifoimanees vveie given fioni a 
repertory of 48 opeias bv' 28 loniposers \eeord- 
ing to nationality these vveie divided as follows 
Italian, 23 works by 12 lomposeis totaled 104 
performances, ( lei man, 14 woiks by siv compos 
ers totaled 54 jierfoi main es , Fieneli, nnic woiks 
by eight composers totaled 34 peifoimanees One 
Russian opeia was given twne (in Fieneh) and 
one American woik had thiee peiformaiues 
W'agner, lepresented bv nine woiks stood fiist 
with 32 pel foriiianees Ne\t came \eidi, icfirc- 
sented by siv works with 31 perfoim.inres then 
PiiLCini, with SIX. works and a total of 29 pei- 
fornianees 

Only two novelties vveie pindiieed The hist 
was Ernst Krenek’s Johnny spiclt auf (Jannaiy 
19), undei Bodniizky, with Easton, Fleisdiei, 
Laubeiithal, Bobiieii, and Sehoir in the ])iineipa1 
roles Nobody took tins ).i/z opeia seiioiislv 
However, curiosity to bear a woik that thiee 
vears ago bad been the opeiatie sensation 
tbi>'ii:'biiiif Cerniaiiy was hufbeicntly strong to 
till ihe auditoi 111111 foi seven peifoi mam es Tliere 
wrere some jieoplo who deiived genuine .imusomont 
from this exhibition ot sillv buffoonciv, but ihe 
ie.ll loveis of .irt vveie disgusted, and the maioi 
ity of critics eoiisideied tlie jirndiietioii of such 
frivolous satire on music .is imworthv of an in- 
stitution devoted to nnisic.il art 'I’lie second 
iioveltv^ was Ildebinndo Pi/zetti’s Fra Oheiardo 
(March 21), under Seiafin, with Mueller, Claus- 
sen, Johnson, and Pinza in the chief loles In 
spite of a leallv powcifiil dianuitie action and 
goi genus seeinc efleets, the opeia failed bee.iuse of 
the coiiiposei's inability to wiite adequate, cliai- 
ttcteristie nnisu 

Of fui moie Intel est than either novelty was the 
icvival of Mo/.iit’s Don (iiovaiiin (November 
29), under Seialiii, with (biona, Retlibeig, 
Floisebei, Gigli, Piii/a, and Ludikar The last 
time that tins opeia had been heind at the ^Metio- 
politaii was on A]ii 3, 19(18, when the smgeis 
weie Eaiiifb, I'liiiiii, Foiiiia, Boiici, Heotti, and 
Muhlmann, and the conductor, Mahlei A com- 
parison of the two easts will probably leassiiie 
those who aic open-minded and endowed with a 
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faiily good nicmoiy that tho art of singing can- 
not have fallen u])on quite such evil days as we 
hoar often asset ted The revival of Don Otovann* 
was in all respects a model performance. Another 
tevival was that of Verdi's early opera, Luisa 
if tiler (IH'eeinber 21), under Serafin, with Fon- 
selle, do liiiea, and Laiiii-Volpi. The tumultuous 
applause throughout the perfoimanee was not 
e\oked bv Verdi’s music It was quite evident 
that the entlinsiasm was due to the leapjiearanee, 
after a serious illness, of one of the ])rimc opera- 
tic favoi ites. 

Only thiee new singers were introduced during 
the year. They weic capable artists, but none 
showed outstanding iin.ilil n - Tanciedi Fascio 
made liis debut as The Ooge, in La (Iioconda 
(Novenilier I), Santa lliondo as Nedda, in Pag- 
Uacci (Novcmbei 2.')) .ind Kdward Itaiihoine as 
Mam ICO, in Trotaiorc (December 14) 

A wonderfully eloquent jierfoi luance of Tttsian 
und Isolde, on April 13, w'as made the occ asion of 
a tieraendous u\ation to the eondiictoi, Aitur 
Hodanzky, who, after 14 years of distinginslied 
set vice, was bidding faiewell to his Metiopolitan 
audiences II is succcssoi, Josef llosenstock of 
Wiesbaden, made his dcWiut on Oitobei 30 with 
Jhc Al ristersinger, but failed to measuio up to the 
staiidaid set by his predecessor After only four 
inoie appearances, he tendeied his resignation on 
November IG Thundeious applause giected 
Dodanzky, w hen, on Noveinbet 30, he i esuiiied his 
foiiner post with a biilliant performance of Der 
lfos( ulavahtr In the short interim, Karl Riedel, 
one of the assistant conductors, acquitted himself 
cieditablj, when suddenly called upon to conduct 
Lohengun and Ihe Walkure 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company gave ui its 
home town 86 pciformanccs of 33 works by 17 
composers Xicoidiiig to nationality these weie 
distiibutcd as tollows Italian, IG woiks by eight 
Loinposeis totaled 41 perfoimaiues, French, 10 
works by six composers totaled 23 peifoimances; 
Cerinan, seven woiks by tliice cum|K)seis totaled 
22 pci foi maiK es Veidi, leprcscnted by seven 
W'orks, achieved 21 perfoi inances , Wagner came 
second W'lth 12 performances of four woiks, in 
spite of the fact that the much belated restora- 
tion of his works to the lepeitory wms begun only 
during the last six weeks of the >ear it is also 
significant that every Wagiiei pcitoimauee drew 
a capacity house The management wisely en- 
gaged the finest aitists available Fust of all, 
there was Egon Poliak, who had jiioved his 
supcilatne skill as a Wagner condiutor as far 
back as 1U15-17, and who was gieeted with 
boundless enthusiasm upon his i eappcaraiice in 
Tristan und 1 soldi, on Novcmbei 0 in the same 
jjeifoiiuance, Theodor Stiack made liis Aiiicriean 
debut as Tiistau, with emphatic success, while 
the iiiiHUi passable Fiieda Lcider sang Isolde 
Mima Ols/ewska (Biangunc), Ricliaid Bonclli 
(Kurwcnal), and Alexander Kipnis (Marke) 
(oinpleted an ideal cast Three other newcomers 
made .i fine impression at l^eir d(:but. Emil 
Schipjier as Teliamund (Lohengrin, January 
12), TTallie Stiles as Elsa (Jjohcnynn, December 
19) and Ciovanni liighilleri as Rigoletto (Jtigo- 
letlo, Deteinbei 28) Henry C Weber lesigned as 
condiictoi and Frank St Leger returned as con- 
ductor aftci an absence of two seasons. A new con- 
ductor, J'hiiil Coopei, made liis d6but with HomSo 
ct Juliette (November 7) and proved himselt a 
master of the baton After the conclusion of the 
Chicago season, the company gave 63 perform- 


ances on tour, including a two weeks* stay in 
Boston 

The performance of £omdo el Juliette, on Jan- 
uary 26, was tlie last given in the company's old 
home, the Auditorium. The same opera had been 
chosen for the inauguration of the theatie in 
1889 The magnificent new home, situated on 
Wacker Drive, was inaugurated witli gieat pomp 
and ceremony on November 4 with a brilliant 
performance of Aida, under the direction of 
(riorgio Polacco. The cast was as follows Rosa 
Raisa (Alda), Charles Marshall (Kliadames), 
Cyieua Van Gordon (Amneris), Cesarc For- 
michi (Amouasro), Virgilio Laz/.ari (Kamfis), 
Chase Baromeo (II Re), Giuseppe Cavadoie 
(Messenger), Hilda Burke (High Priestess). 

A company calling itself the German (iraiid 
Opera Company made a toui of the pimcipal 
cities from New Voik as far west us Chicago, 
giving Wagnei's Jtuig dcs hibilungcn without 
cuts Advance notices, promibiiig exact diiplua- 
tion of the Bayreuth festival peitoimances, li.id 
laised high expectations which weie not ful- 
filled. The tour opened in New Voik (Jaiiiiaiy 
14-22), where two lomplete cycles weie given. 
Even after the first two peifoi inances the coni- 
paiiy found itself m financial difficulties and had 
it not been for the timely aid of several enthusi- 
astic lovers of Wagnei, the undei taking would 
have collapsed right then However, siiflicient 
funds were guaranteed to make possible the 
cairying out of the original plans The most seri- 
ous shoi tcomiiigs were antiquated scenic ilecoia- 
tioiis and an oichestra numciieall^ msufheient 
and inadequately leheaised Even two such supei h 
conductors as Walter Rabl und Einst Kiioili 
could not remedy this lattci fault in New "ioik 
Favorable and enthusiastic lepoits fiom cifies 
visited later on induated that constant i (‘peti- 
tion must have wi ought an inipiovomeiit in this 
respect Among the singers theie stood ioith as 
towers of stieugth Johanna Gadski, Ottilic 
Metzgei-Lattermanu, Carl Join, Carl Biaun, and 
Marcel Sal/ingcr A special perlorniaiicc ol 
Tnslan und Isolde (January 14) was uotevvoithy 
for the icappeaiance m New Yoik on the operatic 
stage of Johanna Gadski, who had not been heard 
here m opera since she left the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1017. The occasion resulted in an 
overwhelming ovation to the great aitist, whose 
voice had lost none of its puie quality and very 
little of its former jiower and brilliancy She sang 
also Bruiinhildc m Die Walkure, and on Januai> 
22 was heard for the first time in Ameiica as 
Biunnhilde in OOtterdammerung 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Compaiiv, with 
Alexander Smalleiis as conductoi, launelicd its 
most ambitious undertaking, so far, with the 
piesentation of the complete Ring dcs Nibclungcn 
Rheingold was given on Novenibor 21 and Ihc 
Walkure followed on Decembci 12, both being 
lapturously received by public and enties In the 
latter work, Florence Austral, as guest, sang 
Brunnhilde and created nothing less than a sen- 
sation. Siegfried and (Jdttcrdammnunq weie 
scheduled for performance in Philadelphia early 
ID 1930 

The Philadelphia Grand Opel a Company be- 
came afiiliated with the Cuitis Institute of Music 
Mis. Joseph Lcider remains piesident and Wil- 
liam C Hammer, geiieial iiianagci, while Mis. 
Mary Curtis Bok became chan man of the board 
of diiectors. Emil Mlynarski succeeded Aitur 
Rodzinsky as conductor. The chief event of tho 
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year was the American premiere of Eugene Coos* 
sons* Judith (December 20). 

The American Opera Company, under the 
general direction of Vladimir Kosing, began its 
third touring season of September 20, with a 
three weeks’ engagement in Chicago. On October 
9, an American opera, Yolanda of Cyprus, by 
(Uaieiice Loomis, conducted by Isaac Van Grove, 
had its world-premiere and achieved considei* 
able local success. 

The Cincinnati Zoo Opera (June IH-August 
28) repeated the excellent performances of Die 
Hctsierstngcr, which had been the sensation of the 
pieceding summer, and furnished a similar sen- 
sation this year with an equally fine production 
of Parsifal (August 0), under Isaac Van Oiove, 
with Eoirest Lamont, Marta N\ittkowska, Uenii 
Scott, Fredeiick Patton and Robert Ringhng 
There weie two repetitions 

At Ravinia Park, Chicago, the usual summer 
season of opera (June 22-Septeniber 2) oiieied 
nothing hut familiar woiks from the standard 
lepertorj The innovation of the Sunday sym- 
jihony conceits of the preceding year had met with 
such favor, that in 1929 additional symphony 
(oncerts wore given on Monday evenings and 
'J'huisday afteniooiis by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Eiic Dclamarter 

At Smith College, Noitliamptoii, Mass , Werner 
Josten, with artists recruited from the faculty 
und students of the college, chose for the annual 
revival of older operas Monteverdi's Orfeo and 
Handers Apollo e Dafne (May 11) 

HiULiooRAiun Following the usual classifica- 
lion the notable book^ oi the >ear may be sum- 
niHiired as follows IluFEBENCEb W. Altman, 
Jlandhvch fur tftreichqvorUlispteler (3 vols , 
ileiliii) J\ Bayer, Musilhteralw ' Em Uand- 
hmh fur BMiothekart (Beilin) W' W. Gobbett, 
Vitelopedit Huivey of Chamber Music (vol. i, 
A-ll, Jxmdoii ) Dircionurui dr la Musuu Jluslrado 
(v(d 1, A-(i, Barcelona) L de la J^urencie, 
hnryi lopMie de la Musiquc et Dxctionnavrc du 
Coiistnaloirc (vol iv. Pans) W S Pratt, The 
Aew Entyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
(New \ork) 11 liiciuunn, Musikleankon, 2 vols, 
ed by A Einstein, Berlin) G Sclimidl, 
Ihzionaiio wiivttsah dei musicisti (2 vols, 
Milan). B Weigl, Ilandhuch dtr }'iolontell- 
LiUialur (Vienna) 

BiouuAFin R Rollaiid, Brclhoven. Lcs grandes 
{poques rreatmts (new ed , Pans), English 
traiislatioii bv E Newman as JHeelhoveu, the 
Creator (London) H 11. SchauOlei, Beethoven 
The Man ^\ho hreed Music (2 vols , New Yoik) 
^\ llutscheuruytoi, Brahms (The Hague) R 
Specht, Johannes Brahms Lcbt n und Work vines 
dculschen Masters (Hellerau) E Re>, La vie 
nmouicusc do Berlioz (Pans) L luttlehalcK, 
Pablo Casals (New Yoik) C and E Gavaille- 
t'oll, Aristide (Javaille-Coll : Bee oiigvnes, sa vie, 
se<i oeuvtes (Pai lb) J. B Tiend, Afanuel de Falla 
and Spanish Music (New \ork) A Rolaud- 
Manuel, Manuel de Falla (Pans). 11 and A. 
liC Roux, La Dugazon (Pans). E \\ agcnknecht, 
(ieraldine Fai rai : An Authorized Rci ord of Her 
Career (Seattle) P. Faui^-Fremiet, Gabriel 
Faurd (Pans) E Closson, Gevaetl (Brussels) 
Y Guilbcrt, The Song of My Life; Kiiglibh tians- 
Lition by B de Holthoir (London) H J Mosei, 
Paul llofhaimer: Em Lard- und Oigelmcister 
des deutsihen Humanismus (Stuttgait). M 
Pembeitori, The Mad King Dies: The Sioiy of 
Mad Kvng Ludwig II of Bavaria (London). H. 


Pruniircs, La vie illustre et libertme de Jean- 
Baptiste Lully (Pans). C Bouvet, Massenet 
(Pans). S. Nicwiadomki, Stamslaw Monvuszko 
(Warsaw). L Raab, Wenzel Muller’ Em Ton- 
kdnstler Alt-Wiens (Vienna) N Davini, II 
maestro Giovanm Pa,cmi (Palermo) H Opienski, 
Ignacy Jean Paderewski (Warsaw). L Day, 
Pagamni of Genoa (New Yoik) L da Ponte, 
Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte-, English transla- 
tion by L A. Sheppard (London). L Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Memouen (Dresden) M Faller, Johann 
Friedrich Reichardt und die Anfange der Journal- 
istik (Kassel). A Wieniawski, Ludomir Ro&ycki 
(Warsaw) A Einstein, Heinnoh Sohuiz (Kas- 
sel). W Shuldliani-Shaw, Cecil Sharp and Eng- 
lish Folk-dances (London) Z. Nejedly, Bedfich 
Smetana (Prague) B de Sehloezcr, /< 7 or jftramn- 
sky (Pans). D Bunardi, Toscanini (Milan) T 
Nicotra, Toscanini (Milan) , English translation 
by I. Brandeis and H Kahn (New York) J 
Urlus, ilftn Zoopbaan (Amsterdam) R duMoulm- 
Eckart Cosima Wagner Em Lebens- und Char- 
akterhild (Munich) R Dumesnil, Richard Wag- 
ner (Paris). P Weingaitner, Lebenservnnerungcn 
(vol 11 , Zurich) 

History G R Baskerville, The Elizabethan 
Jig and Related Song-drama (Chicago) H G 
Farmer, A History of Arabian Afusio to the Thir- 
teenth Century (Txmdon). K G Fellerer, Grund- 
zuge der Gcschichte der katholischen Kirchen- 
musik (Padeiborn) R Henebrv, A Handbook of 
Irish Music (Txmdon) E E Hipsher, American 
Opera and its Composers (Philadelphia) R 
Lachmann, Musik des Orients (Breslau) K J 
Moser, Der junge Handel und seme Vorlaufer in 
Halle (Halle) H Opienski, La Musique polonaise 
(Pans) E Rosenthal, The Story of Indian Musio 
and Its Instruments, together with Sir W. Jones? 
Treatise m full (London) C Sachs, Geist und 
Werden der Musikin'ttrumente (Berlin) 
Schrade, Die altestcn Denkmaler der Oigelmustk 
als Beiirag zu einer Geschiehte der Tocrate 
(Munstei ). W^ Vettei, Das fruhdcutschc Lied (2 
vols, Munster) .T Wolf, Gcschichte der Musik 
(vols 11 and iii, Leipzig) 

CiiiTiCTSM, ASsTiiETirs K Anton, Luther und 
die Musik (Zwickau) H Becker and D Rynai, 
Mechanik und AsthcUk des Violoncellspiels (Vi- 
enna). A E Dickinson, An Introduction to the 
Musui of R Vaughan Williams (London) E 
Ermantiger, Bildhafte Musik Entwurf einer 
Lehre von der musikahsehen Darsiellungskunst 
( riibiiigcii). E Giirster, Nietzsche und die Musik 
(Munich) V Hallert. De Bach d Debussy 
Esquisset miisu’ales (Pans) F noiniich. Die 
Musik aU harmonischer Selhstwert (Leipzig) 
A E Hull, Bach's Organ Woiks (London) K 
Joppsen, The Style of Palestrina and Dis- 
sonance, English tianslatioii by M ITamcnk 
(London) V Kulir, Asthetisohes Eileben und 
kunstlefischcs Srhaffen (Stuttgait) F Mahling, 
Mvsikkriiik (Munster) M Ninck, Schumann 
und die Romantik in da Musik (Heidelberg) 
W Nohl, Goethe und die Musik (Katisbon) W 
Nufer, Heiders Idem zur Verhindung von Poesw, 
Musik und Tanz (Beilin) II ^lersmanii, Ange- 
wandte Musikasihetik (Berlin) L Sabaniev, 
Modem Russian Composers (London) W 
Serauky, Die musikalisohe Nachahmungsasthetik 
m Zeitraum von 1700-1850 (Munster). 

Theoby a. 0 Anderson, Praciioal Orchestra - 
turn (Boston). U. Bonim, Der Wechsel der Mo- 
dalitatabcstimmung m dcr Tradition der Mess- 
gesange wn 9 -IS Jahrhwndert (Einsiedcln). 
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A Came, Orchestral Conducting (London) J. 
(Sehring, Qrundpnnzipien der musikaUsohen 
(iestaliunq (I>ei])zig). H. Klotz, 'Neue Harmo- 
nu'unssensthaft (Ijeipzig) T Laroche, Prtnctpes 
tradttionncls d'rxfcuHon du t hant grfgortm 
tPapr^s Vrcolc de Holcsmes (Pans) A Moll, 
\kust%k fur Musikcr (llaiiiburg) 11 Reichcn- 
liaoh, Formcnlehrc dcr Mustk (\\olfenbuttel) 
11 Sclicrchcn, Lchihuch dea Dvrtgtercns (I^eip- 
/ig) O Steinhauer, Das Wesen der Tonalxtat 
(Munich) T Rhythm and Metre (Cardiff). 
H Walterliauheu, Dxr%gcntcn,eratehung (Leipzig) 
15 WellcB/, Dxe neue Inatrumentatxon (Berlin) 

MTJSIN, inu/&n', Ovide A famous Belgian 
Moliiiist, died in New Yoik, Nov 24, 1029 He 
was born at Nandi in, near Liege, Sept 22, 1854 
Aftei foul yeais’ study at the Liege Coiibcivatoiy 
iiiidei lleynbeig, he won the fiist prize, while 
Ysave (Mansart’s pu])il) earned oflF the second 
He then continued to study with la*onard in 
I’aris, and began his eaieer as solist in Spa, in 
1870 Three >eaia later, upon the recominendation 
of I/onaid, he filled a aories of engagements 
which had been oflered to Leunaid and Wieniaw- 
ski, but which neither was able to accept then 
Piom 1874 to 1882, he made triumphal tours of 
Kuiope and in 1888 visited the United States for 
the fiist time In 1892 and 1897, he made touts 
of the entire world On his return, he was made 
piofessor of \iuliii at the Lit^ge Conseiiatorv, suc- 
ceeding C^sar Thomson At tlie banie time, he 

made an j i." ' to spend half the yeai in 

New York In I'Jua he resigned his pobition in 
Tn^ge and settled peimanentlv in New York, 
wheie ho established his own scIkkiI He was the 
leeipieiit of numerous oiders and deeoratioiis 
His coin positions foi the \ioliii are biilliant and 
efleetivc, but of slight musical value Ills tceh' 
meal studies ate of more inipoitanee, osiieeially 
his chief woik, The lielgxan School of the Vxolxn 
(1910), a eombinafion of his own and Jj^^onard’s 
ineiliods He also published Mg Musical Memo- 
ries (1920) 

MUSSOLINI, Benito Sec Itai-t, iindei Jlxs- 
lory 

MUTATION Sec Zuulooy 

MUTHESIUS, Kari A Gicrnuin educatoi and 
Coethe scholar, died Peb 22, 1929, at the ago of 
70 Fioin 190(i to 1925, he was diieetoi of a 
seminal y iii Weimai He published in connection 
with his pedagogical woik Slcllung det Jlcxmat- 
lundc in Lehrplan (1890), Schulaufsuht und 
Lchrarhildung (1902) , Unxversxtat und Volks- 
schullchierbxlduvg (1904), Dxc Lchrerbildung 
xn Strom dcr Zext (1900) , Schule und soztalc 
Erzxehung (1911), Der Exnhext dcs dcutschcn 
Lehrerstands (1917), Dxe Zukunft der Volks- 
s( hullehrei bildung (1919) He was an aiithonty 
on Coethe, and contributed to studies of him 
Coethe etn Kvnderfreund (1903), Coethe und 
Pestaloazx (1908), Coethe und Kail Alcaandcr 
(1910) , Coethe und seine Mutter (1923) , Coethe 
und das Handwerk (1927) 

MUTTON. Sec liiVEHTOCK 

NAIRN, Viscount of See Finlat, Bobebt 
Bannatvne 

NANNAE, Temple of See Abchasology 

NATAL, iia-tdr An original province of tlic 
Union of South America See South Africa, 
IInion of 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. An 

institution in New York City, established in 
1825 and incorporated in 1828 for the purpose of 
‘*the cultivation and extension of the arts of de- 


sign.** The academy holds two exhibitions of 
contemporary art each year, to which an artist of 
any country may submit his work The works 
which aie accepted by the jury of selection arc 
exhibited without charge to the artists, mem- 
liers of the academy may exhibit one work with- 
out appioval by the jury The total number of 
associate members in 1920 was 1.52, the number 
of academicians was 142, including 111 painters, 
24 sculptors, 5 architects, and 2 engravers The 
following academicians were elected in 1029 
Edwaid Dufner, Howard Giles, Chailcs Hopkin- 
son, Jeiome Meveis, Violet Oakley, Henry 
]*arton, Rudolph Evans, Harriet Frishniuth, and 
Frederick Law Olmstead The .issociate mem- 
bers elected were Aithur Covey, Will Fostei, 
Mary Gray, F Tenney Joliusr- O.--'’- ^ t ’.mee 
Nelson, Dorothy Oehtman, ^ ■' C 

Paul Jennewein, Arthur Lee, J Monioc Hewlett, 
and Allen Lewis The curriculum of the free art 
school was enlarged in 1929 by a giant of $20,- 
000 from the t’arnegic Coiporation This giant 
made possible the addition of several cultural 
studies, bO that students would be well cqinppcil 
tor muial painting, as well .m other blanches of 
the hue arts On Nov 20, 1929, the acddeniy’s 
gold medal for “distinguished sei vices to the line 
.iits,” awaided toi the lust time went to Elihii 
Root in lecogriition of his effoits to beautify the 
nation's capital The offiiets in 1920 were Presi- 
dent, Cass Gilbeit, first vice president, II W 
Watroim, second vice yaemdeiit, Roliert Aitken, 
coiiesponding secietary, Chatles C (!urr.in, as- 
sistant coriesponding secietaiy, Allwit P Lucas, 
recording secretary, Hobart Nichols, and treas 
urei, Henry Piellwitz The council members vveic 
Charles 18 Chapman, Ernest L Ipsen, (^ail 
Ruiigius, Chauncey F Rjdcr, 15ugcne Savage, 
and James Eaile Fiaser Headquarters aie at 
Ambterdiim Avenue und 109th Sticet, New Iroik 
City SiH* Art Kxiiirtttons 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. A 
bo«ly of Anieiicau scientists incorpointed l)j Act 
of Congrcbs, approved by PiesidenL Lincoln in 
1803, foi the purpose ol inxestigating, evaiiiiniiig, 
expel imenting, und lepoiting upon any biibject 
of science oi art when called upon by any de- 
]>artnient of the govcTiimciit The actual expense 
of such investigations, examinations, expcii- 
ments, and lepoits are met fioin .ipprojinations 
made foi the purpose, without compensation foi 
•my serMces to the Government Meinbciship in 
the .icademy is limited to 300 actne membeis .ind 
.50 foieign associates New incmbeis aie elected 
on nominations from the 10 sections Mathe- 
matics, astionomy, physics, cngineeiing, chem- 
istry, geology iind palsrontology, iKitany, /oology 
and ana tom \, physiology and yiathology, anthio- 
pology, and psychology The followini; new mem- 
bers weie electt*d in 1929 Roger Adams, living 
Widnier Bailev; Albert Francis Blakeslce, 
.Tames Bryant Coiiant, .Toel Hcniy Hildebrand, 
William Hovgaard, Albert Wallace Hull, Frank 
J^eveiett, Paul Willard Merrill, David Hilt Tcn- 
nent, George Hoyt Whipple, and Clark Wisslcr 
Tlie foieign associates elected weie Fredeiick 
Orpeii Bower of Yorks, England , C de la Vallce- 
l*ousBin of Louvain, Belgium, Willem de Sitter 
of linden, the Netherlands, and Richaid Hert- 
wig and Arnold Sommcrfcld of Munich, Germany 
The academy liolds two meetings each year 
The annual meeting is held in Washington, be- 
ginning the fourth Monday in Apiil, and the 
autumn meeting is held at a place and on dates 
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decided upon by tlie council of the academy. The 
1920 autumn meeting was held Nov. 18-20 in 
Princeton, N J. These meetings are devoted to 
the tiansaction of business and the presentation 
of scientific i>aper8 by academicians or persons 
introduced by them Among the papers read at 
the annual meeting were ‘‘An Experimental 
Method for Determining the Activity of Con- 
valescent Poliomyelitus Serum,” by Simon Flex- 
ner and Coinchus 1* Rhoads, “The llclief ot Kx- 
pcriinental Pneumonia,” by Yandell Henderson, 
G 1j Riinbauni, P N Coryllos, H W Haggard, 
and E M Radloff, “Measuiements of 100 Mem- 
1)01 s of the Academy and What They Show,” by 
Ales llidli('ka, “The Reality of the Gieat Star 
Sticains,” by Jan Scliilt, “Scattiued Light,” by 
R W Wood, and “Reconciliation of Binocular 
and Monoculai C'oloi Fusion,” by Chiistine I.add- 
Fianklin 'J'he papeis lead at the autumn meet- 
ing included 'A Clussiiicatioii ol Stellar Sys- 
tems,” by LJuilow Shaplcy, “Radiation of the 
I’Uiiet Laith,” by Chuiles G Abbott, “Ancient 
Migiutiou Routes to Central Asia,” by Ileniy 
hairlield OBfioin, “Report on Ether Drift Ex- 
pel imeiits ot 1920 and Consideration of Utlier 
Expel imeiital Evidence Indicating a Motion ol 
the Suiai System,” by D C. Millei , “Spontane- 
ous and Induced Sti eptococcus Disease,” by 
Theobald SiiiiLli, “Un Some Race Diileieuces in 
the Stiuctiue ot Human Spinal Nerves,” by H H 
Donaldson, “Relation between Statuie ot Child- 
hood and Adult Statuie,” by Fiaiiz Boas, “Maps 
ot the Pleistocene Glaciation,” by Chester A 
Reeds and JO Aiitevs , and ‘ On New Measure- 
ments on the iiitunsit} ot Cosmic Ra>s as a Func- 
lioii of Depth beneath the Surface of the At- 
mosphere,” by R A Millikan and G 11 Cameron 
'1 he aiademy lus tiust funds iiom which 
giants uie made loi the furtherance of reseaich 
investigations, other trust funds uie used to pio- 
vide loi gold medals in recognition of outstand- 
ing scieniilic woik At the 1929 annual meeting, 
the Agasbiz Medal tor Oceanogiaphy was awarded 
to Di J Stanley (taidiiiei oi the zoological lab- 
oiatoiy ol Cainbiidge Ciiiveisity, England, in 
1 ecogiiitioii of his coiitiibutioiis to that held ot 
seieiici , the flames Ciaig Watson Medal and 
. ■ . .■ hoiioiuiiuiu of $100 weie awarded 

■ ii i'. . 1 de Sittei, diiectoi ot the sterten- 
u'a(ht and piotesboi ot theoictical astionomy at 
the Imiveisity ot laMdeii, the Nethei lands, in 
leiogiiition ut*his leseaichcs in astronomy The 
aiademy publisher a senes, Memoirs^ consist- 
ing of monogiajiiis by acadeiiiiciaiis and otliers, 

ie])oits ot - conducted foi the Gov- 

einmeiit, and liiugi aphxcal Memoua of the de- 
ceased Jiieiiibeis rrottedmt/Sf issued monthly, is 
devoted to condensed repoits ot the most lecciit 
Hcientiiie discoveiies The olheers in 1929 were 
il Morgan, jiresident, Fiedenck E Wiight, 
vice piesidi'iit, R A Millikan, foreign secretaiy, 
David Wliite, home secietary, Joseph S Ames, 
tieasurer The headquarters aie at B and 21bt 
Sti eets, W ashiiigtoi) 

NATIONAL BANKS. Sec Banks and Bank- 

INO 

NATIONAL CIVIC EEDEBATION, The 
This movement was organized in 1900 to seek 
the solution of some ot the great pioblems re- 
lated to social and industrial pi ogress It pro- 
vides especially for the discussion of questions 
of national import, aids in tlie crystallization of 
enlightened public opinion, and promotes legis- 
lation when desirable The 38 members of the 


executive committee represent the public, em- 
ployers, and wage earners. The various commit- 
tees and departments are organized to conduct 
the activities of the federation 

The dcpaituient of industrial relations, with 
William D. Baldwin as chairman, has for its 
general purpose the seeking of a modus vwendx 
between employers and wage earners to the end 
that such fiiction and misunderstanding as exist 
between them may be t educed to a minimum 
While not organized solely to deal with problems 
of capital and laboi, the fedeiatiou has sought, 
since its inception, to bung togetliei employers 
and wage eaiiicis loi the discussion of questions 
lesponsible tor bitterness between the two toices 
that logically should lie working together 

The department on active citizenship, John 
Hays Hammond, cliaiiman, aims to iiiteiest citi- 
zens 111 participating actively in their political 
paity oigani/ations They aie iiiged not only to 
eiiioll and vote at primal ics and elections but to 
aid in the selcLtiuii ot leputable and elhcieut 
candidates 

The commission on industiial inquiry^ as or- 
ganized, consists ot lour cuiuiiiittees Blau and 
scope, study' ot anti-tiust legislation, study ot 
injunctions iii industiial disputes, and study 
ot toims of employee oiganizatioii and of em- 
ployment contracts The purpose ot the commit- 
tee oil plan and si ope, Matthew Woli, chairman, 
IS to study eeonomie tactois and policies upon 
whicli wide diilei ences ot opinion exist and to see 
if an inipaitial pieseiitation ot tacts will dis- 
close basic principles acceptable to the three 
groups representing Ameiicau industrial liie — 
capital, laboi, and the publie. The committee on 
study ot aiiti-tiust legislation, Wheeler B. Blood- 
good, chan ms 11 , aiiulyzes couit decisions, propos- 
als toi legislation, lesults ol toieign experience, 
and the lecommendatious oi vaiious groups such 
as tiade associations, agricultural organizations, 
etc As a result ol leplies leceived to a question- 
naire sent during 19zU to 25,900 individuals and 
oigaiii/ations, the cominittee has iceomiuended 
the aiiieiidmeut ot the anti-trust law's (Sherman 
Act, Clay Lou Act, Federal Tiade Couiinissiou Act, 
etc ). 

The committee on study of injunctions in m- 
dustiiul disputes, undei the cliaiiiiianship oi 
lion James W. Geiard, analyzed Federal and 
State court decisions in injunction cases where, 
on the one hand, labor claims to have been 
wronged and, on the other hand, employ eis claim 
that only by the use oi un iiijiiiiction writ cun 
their just rights be protected The committee on 
study of foinis ot employee organization and ol 
employ iiieiit contracts, Bam A Lewisohii, chaii- 
uian, completed an impartial study in whieli it 
analyzed existing types of foimul ai rangemeiits 
lietweeii employees and employers and attempted, 
HI BO far as possible, to deteiniine the effective- 
ness of results obtained through these foims and 
methods 

The object of the industrial w'elfare depart- 
ment, Charles L Edgar chairman, is to secure 
improvements in working and living conditions 
of wage earners voluntarily by employers Dur- 
ing 1929 it made an exhaustive report upon the 
extent of old-age dependency, advocating a pro- 
posal for retirement annuities designed to pro- 
vide economic security for the wage-working pop- 
ulation against destitution in old age The 
department on subversive activities carried on its 
programme of opposition to recognition of the 
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Roviel Government and upheld the policy of the 
Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover admin- 
istrations against such recognition 

The most active of the committees of the 
woman’s department, Maude Wetmore, chairman, 
was the committee on education. During 102i) 
it continued its study of the intimate relation of 
chemistry to human lives, made a survey of il- 
literacy among adults, considered a recodifica- 
tion of the naturalization laws, and indorsed 
lestnctivc legislation. In cobperation with 12 
women’s organizations, it also joined iii the move- 
ment tor u closer afhliation of the women of the 
country with the War Department through the 
appointment by the Secretary of War ot nine 
women civilian aides, one aide for each of the 
nine corps aieas The objects of the movement 
are to provide a medium through which to create 
a, bettei uudei standing and wider sympathv with 
the Army, and to bioaden the knowledge of the 
women ot the country ot the purpose and aims of 
the National Detense Act and to encourage their 
active cuupeiatiun in support of the provisions 
of that act 

The executive council of the fcdeiation for 
]!)29 included the following* Elihu Root, hon- 
oiary president, Matthew Woll, acting piesi- 
deiit, Samuel McRoberts, treasurer, W N Doak, 
secretary, Ralph M Easley, chairman executive 
council, Maude Wetmore, chan man of the wom- 
an's department, Charles L Edgar, chan man 
industrial welfare department, John Hays Ilam- 
inoiid, chairman dcpaitment on active citizen- 
ship, William 1) Baldwin, chairman department 
on industrial relations, Marcus M Marks, chaii- 
man industiial lound-table dejiaitment, Ger- 
tiude Beeks Easley, secretary executive council, 
Mrs Coffin Van Rensselaer, executive secretarj* 
woman’s department, and Petei J. Brady, sec- 
letaiy department on active citizenshiii Head- 
quarters are in the Metropolitan Towei, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. See Mimtauy Tkog- 
REss, Naval Prourehs 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE United States An organization 
of pel sous actively engaged in eduLatiuual work 
and others inteiested in education, uiganized 
Aug 2(1, 1857, at Philadelphia under the name of 
the National Teachers’ Association and on Jime 
JO, 1007, lucoipoiated by Congress under its 
])ieseiit name lii July, 1920, at the annual meet- 
ing, the association was reorganized and pro- 
vision was made for a rcpiesciitativc assembly 
composed of delegates fioni State and local edu- 
latiunal associations The other governing bodies 
are a boaid of directois, an executive committee 
of five, a boaid ot trustees, departmental oigan- 
izatioim, standing and special committees, and a 
btair at lieadquaiters winch is held lesponsible 
ioi eariying out the decisions of the governing 
bodies In 1920 there weie 17 departments, each 
having its own ofliceis, as follows Adult educa- 
tion, biiRiness education, class-room tcacheis, 
deans ot wonicii, elementary school principals, 
kindcrgai tcn-pi imary education, lip leading, 
lural education, school health and physical edu- 
cation, science instrut'tion, secondary-school piin- 
cipals, social studies, superintendence, super- 
visois and diiectors of instruction, teachers 
colleges, visual instiuction, and vocational educa- 
tion Theie were also more than 15 standing and 
special committees actively at work on the vari- 
ous pioblems cunfi outing the profession 


m 

le The chief obj'ective of the association is to se- 
1 - cure from the American public a broader recog- 
nition of education and, through a legislative 
le programme, to provide for increased educational 
1 , opportunities for American children The associa- 
19 tion advocates a department of education with 
if a secretary in the President’s cabinet, a coni- 
1- petent, well-traiiied teacher in every public- 
i- school position in the United States, increased 
<l facilities for teaclier training, continued in- 
2 vestigation of educational problems as the basis 
i- for revised educational standards and methods, 
Le active assistance to State and local affiliated 
>e associations in securing needed legislation and in 
le promoting the interests of such associations , and 
le such an interpretation of education as will 
it awaken the people to a bioader realization of 
'B its impoitance In 1929 the association, through 
h a national commission in which were included 
le many prominent laymen, launched a nation- 
►f wide, all-inclusive movement for the wiser use 
«* of leisure 

The association holds two conventions annu- 
ally The summei meeting serves as a dealing 
'1* house for educational ideas and reviews the 
~ f the year in education At this time, 
’• to the general session, meetings of the 

1 epi esentative assembly, the departments of the 
B association, and a number of allied organirations 
are held In 1929 this meeting was held June 28 
“ to Julv 4 in Atlanta, Ga , with an estimatc'd 
‘‘ total attendance of more than 10.000 Among the 
addresses delivered at this convention weie 
^‘Education for a New America,” by William 
' John Cooper, IJ S Commissioner of Education, 
“America’s Part in Bringing about World Peace,” 
» Josejihus Daniels, mrmer Secretary of the 
> Navy, “The Need of Improved Integiation of 
’■ (’eiLain Bnsic Ideals and Piaclices in Anieiicun 
^ Life and Education,” by John W Withers, dean 
of the School of Education, New Yoi k Univei sity , 
“School Administration and roiiflii tiiiir Aineri- 
•* can Ideals,” by William I' liii-«ell, dean of 
Teachers College, Clolumbia UniverHit\ , “Public 
" Cooperation in School Policies,” bv William J 
“ Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, and 
^ “Teacher Tiaining for a New World,” by W P 
e 1 Morgan, piesident of Western Illinois State 
Teacheis College The 1930 suinmei convention 
® was scheduled to be held the hrst week in July 
s m Columbus, Ohio The department of superiil- 
'• tendence holds a wiiitei convention the last week 
in February of each year The 1929 meeting was 
y in Cleveland, Ohio, that for 1930 was to be held 
in Atlantic Citv, N J The 1930 year book of the 
B department, prepared for presentation at the At- 
e laiitic City meeting, was to be on “Sujiei vision ” 
The themes for the 1931 and 1932 year books 
a weie scheduled to lie “Artitul.ition of the Units 
® of Ameriian Education” and “Characlei Eduta- 
g tion ” 

h The Journal of the National Education Ahso- 
t- ciation, the orgamzatiou's monthly publication, 
B, established in 1921, supports the policies and pio- 
B, grammes of the association, aims to reflect the 
i, activities of professional organizations, and gives 
1 - special consideration to new movements in educa- 
1- tion of national and international inteicst. The 
r- association publishes an annual volume, Pro- 
's teedvngsf and numerous reports on its activ- 
i- ities Research bulletins containing statistical 
d infoimatioii on educational subjects are issued 
1 - regularly The finances of the association are em- 
bodied in two funds, tlie current and the perma- 
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neni, the latter amounting to $490,270 on May 31, 
1029, the receipts for the year ending on that date 
having been $491,118 The enrollment on Jan. 1, 
1920, was 193,145. The growth of the association 
had licen such that during 1030 the attractive 
colonial headquarters building was to be en- 
larged by the constiuction of an adjoining build- 
ing on M Street, thus more than doubling the 
piesent facilities Ofiioers elected for 1029-30 
were Piesident, Miss E Rutii Pyitle, Lincoln, 
ISiebr., secretary, J. W Crabtree, Washington, 
and treasurer, Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, 
liid The headquarters of the association are at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 

NATIONAL GUABD. See Miutaby Pboo- 

NATIONAL EINUEBGABTEN ASSOGIA- 
TION. An organization founded in New York 
City 111 1909 with tlie object of helping to secure 
the advantages of kindeigarten education for all 
ot the nation’s children. The association is sup- 
puitcd entirely by pri\aie subscriptions, which 
amount annually to approximately $45,000 
These funds are used for the purpose of pro- 
uioting a knowledge of, and an interest in, the 
value of the kindergarten as an integial part oi 
the publie-Bchool system Field secretaries aie 
employed in the different States tor the purpose 
of keeping this matter before the public and as- 
sisting parents in having classes organized for 
then children By 1929 the association had been 
instrumental in securing the establishment ot 
1373 kindergartens, it had the unique record of 
securing kindergaiten training lor one child for 
<>ach dollar that it had ever received During 
1928 and 1929, through the generosity of its 
luonibeis, it was able to set aside a fund from 
which to aid in the purchase of equipment for 
33 classes which otherwise could not have been 
opened. Wheie no adequate provision has been 
made in the school laws tor the maintenance ot 
kiiideigarteiis, the association has worked to 
stimulate an eflort to sccuie the enactment ot 
impiovcd laws and has been instrumental in ob- 
taining then x>&Bsage in 15 States thiough co- 
operation with such State organizations as the 
Congress of I’arcnts and Teachers, Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Federation of Laboi, and Chambers ot 
Commeicc Since 1912 the association has co- 
operated with the National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College at Evanston, 111 

Ju 1917, in cooperation with the U. S Bureau 
of Education, the association undeitook the pub- 
lication of weekly articles on ilouic Education, 
which weie edited by experts on pedagogy and 
jfsychology and were issued fiee of charge to the 
]>re8s In 1929 these articles weie distiibuted to 
uppioximately 2000 periodicals in the United 
•States and 40 foreign countries, thus reaching a 
combined circulation of many millions. Leaflets 
on the subject of kindergarten extension and 
training also were published and distributed ex- 
tensively free of charge. The officers in 1929 were. 
President, Maj Bradley Martin, honorary presi- 
dent, Philander P. Claxton, hist vice president. 
Mis llenry Phipps; second \ice president, Mrs. 
Chailes Cary Ruuiscy, secretary, Mrs, Roger C. 
Aldrich, executive secretary, Miss Bessie Locke; 
tieasurer, Julian M. Geiaid. Ileadquaiteis are 
at 8 West 40th Street, New Yoik City 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. An 
organization which acts as a central clearing 
house for current information on improvements 


in State and local government throughout the 
United States; founded in 1894 and incorporated 
in 1923. Its aim is to promote efficient and demo- 
cratic government in city, county, State, and 
nation. Under its direction, committees of ex- 
perts are constantly at woi’f d.-Afl.T i. • sound 
principles of governmental r i ■ .•■ - .i-d admin- 
istration These committees submit reports 
which are printed by the league and made avail- 
able for distribution. The active committees in 
1929 were as follows Committee on govern- 
ment of metropolitan areas; national committee 
on measurement standards; joint committee on 
municipal reporting, committee on park and 
playground admmistration , committee on teach- 
ing municipal government; committee on 
m^cl election system, committee on oiganized 
citizens* participation in city government; com- 
mittee on orgamxed citizens’ support of city- 
manager government , committee on county man- 
agei plan 

The committee on government of metropolitan 
areas, which is headed bv Frank H Soinei, dean 
of the New York University Law School, se- 
cured a grant of $10,000 from tlie Russell Sage 
Foundation to hnance a nation-wide survey of 
metropolitan goveinmeut and to publish the 
reniiltaiit report early in 1930 The national com- 
mittee on measurement standards, of which Col 
H M Waite is chairman, was organized to meet 
the need of definite standards for appraising the 
results of municipal administration, this com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of the 
National Municipal League, Governmental Re- 
search Association, and International City Man- 
agers* Association The loint committee on mu- 
nicipal reporting, of which Col C 0 Sherrill, 
city manager of Cincinnati, was chairman, re- 
ported the activities of municipal government 
to the citizens and was composed of representa- 
tives of the National Municipal League, the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, and the 
American Municipal Association The commit- 
tee on park and playground administi ation, 
headed by Prof Jay B Nash of New York Uni- 
\ersity, prepaied recommended standards of ad- 
ministration for park and playground work in 
city governments The committee on teaching 
municipal government, of which Dr. H W. 
Dodds was chan man, was at work upon a pro- 
gramme of lecommeuded standards for teaching 
municipal govciiiment in colleges and univei- 
sitics 

The committee on model election system, 
headed by Prof Charles E Meriiam of the Uni- 
versity ot Chicago as chan man and Prof Joseph 
P. Harris of the Univeisity of Wisconsin as sec- 
retary, was engaged in a repoit which was to 
lie a companion to the league’s report on a model 
icgistration system and which should be equally 
effective in luipioving the methods of selecting 
public officials, Prolessor Harris had made a 
nation-wide field study of election methods and 
had prepaied lecommended staudaids of admin- 
istration and a recommended model law to set 
up the proper election system. The committee 
on oiganized citizens’ participation in city gov- 
ernment, with Carl H Pforzheimer as chairman, 
was engaged in a study of the various types of 
citizen groups and what they may accomplish 
through greater correlation of effort. The com- 
mittee on organized citizens* support of city 
manager government, headed by Henry Bentley, 
chairman of the Cincinnati City Charter Com- 
mittee, was to summarize the best methods for 
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organizing and conducting a city-manager cam- 
paign and for organizing a permanent charter 
committee to acquaint voters with progress ac- 
complished and to defend the plan against or- 
ganized attacks The cuuimittee on county-man- 
ager plan, of which Prof John A. Fairlie of the 
Univeisily of Illinois was chaiiman, was pre- 
paring n companion pamphlet to the one on 
a model city charter, containing arguments m 
iavor of the county -manager plan and a sug- 
gested model law to make it eflective 

The thirt} -fifth annual meeting of the league 
was held in Chicago Mov 12 to 14, 1929, under 
the general title ot the l^ational Conference on 
Impioviiig Government The Governmental Re- 
sea idi Association, the National Association of 
Cl vie Secretaries, and the Propoitional Repre- 
seiitation League cooperated in this confeience 
Cunvcntion topics included: “Regional Coiisoli- 
ilalion”, “The County Manager Plan”, “Avia- 
tion and Municipal Progress”; “Equalizing the 
Ta\”, “Mechanical Helps to Goveinmental EfS- 
eienc>”, “Tiallic Regulation”, and “The Admin- 
istiation of Ciiminal Justice ” Among the speak- 
eiB on the piogianime ot the annual meeting 
weie Eiaiik O Jjowden, ioimcr Governor ol 
Illinois, Robert M Hutchins, picsidcnt of the 
University oi Chicago, Russell ^\llsuIl, coun- 
cilman-elect of Cincinnati, William R Stout, 
]iiesident of the Stout Air Lines, Pi of Charles 
S Meiiiam ol tlie Univeisity of Chicago, Prot 
Thomas II Reed ot the University of Michi- 
gan, Plot J’aul W. Wage! of the Univeisity 
ot Noitli Carolina, Plot John A Eairlie of 
the University ot Illinois, Charles M Moder- 
well, piesident of the Union League Club of 
Cliuago, Harold S Buttenhcim, editor of The 
American Vxty, W P Lovett, Detroit Citizens* 
League, Miss Julia Lathrop, toimei director 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, J L 
•Jacobs, advisei to commissioners of Cook 
County, Rush C Butlei, piesident of the Illi- 
nois Association foi Ciiminal Justice, Miss Jane 
Addams, head lesident of Hull House, Chicago, 
\\ ill lain J Bogan, su])ei intendeiit ot Cliicago Pub- 
lic Schools, Richard S Childs, piesident ot the 
National Municipal Ijcague, Luther Gulick, presi- 
dent of the Governmental Research Association, 
Jjco Tiefenthalcr, piesident of the National As- 
sociation of Civic iSecretaries , Harry H Freeman, 
diiector of the Budalo Municipal Rcscaich Bu- 
iiieau, Claicnce Ji] Ridley, secretary of the 
1 liter iiat loiial C ' A| . • ’ Nisociation, Geof- 
frey T. Bailey, J I ■ ■..i» * Geoige O Faii- 

wcatlici, chaiiiii.iii i.i Luujv Codiity Joint Com- 
mission on Land Valuation, Miller McClintock 
ot Harvaid l^niversity, and Meredith N Stiles, 
of the National Committee on Calendai Simpli- 
fication 

The officers of the league for 1929-30 were; 
Piesident, Richard S Childs, vice piesidents, 
Glenn Flank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, Carter Glass, U S Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Chailes Evans Hughes of New York, W D 
Lighthall of Montreal, Me^er Lissner of Los 
Angeles, A Lawrence Lowell, piesident of Har- 
vard University, C E Meriiam of the University 
of Chicago, W B Munro of Harvard University, 
Frank L Polk of New York, Miss Belle Sher- 
win of W,i.| iiiMjoii and A Leo Weil of Pitts- 
liiirgh, III I nil', (,iil H Pfoizheimei, secre- 
tttiv. Ru***.ell Forbes, honorary secretary, Clinton 
Rogers Wotidruff, editor of The ’National Mu- 
nicipal Review, 11. W. Dodds; and public rela- 


tions secretary, Howard P. Jones. Headquarters 
are at 261 Broadway, New York City. 

NATIONAL BESEABGH COUNCIL. A co- 
operative organization of American scientists 
interested in pure and applied science, including 
engineering and industry. It was established in 
1916 by the National Academy of Sciences, at the 
icquest of Piesident Wilson, for the purpose of 
coordinating the research facilities of the coun- 
try for work on war problems involving scientific 
knowledge. By cvecutive order, it was rcorgan- 
i/ed in 1918 as a permanent bod.v, its esseiiiial 
purpose being to piomote scientific icsearch and 
the application and dissemination of scientilic 
knowledge for tlie beneht of the national strength 
and well-being. The council maintains close co- 
operation with governmental scientific bureaus 
and has the formal recognition and coopcrutioii 
ol 7o national scientific and technical societies, 
its membership being composed in laigc part of 
appointed lepiesentativcs of these societies 
The activities of the council aic conducted by 
11 divisions, each ot which has a chairman and 
fiom 2U to 2.') members These divisions fall into 
two groups One gioup comiirises seven divisions 
ot science and tedinology, representing physics, 
mathematics, and asttonorny, cnginetuing and 
indiistiiai lesearch, chemistry and chemical 
technology, geology and geogiaph} , the medical 
sciences, biology and agncultiiie, and anthio- 
jiology and psychology The olhei group ot four 
divisions of geiieial lelationships goveiniiieiit 
relations, foieign iclatioiis, States i chit ions, 
and educational relations The council also main- 
tains a siiecial research infounatioii seivice 
Among tlie important undertakings ot the 
council duiing 1929 weie the maintenance ot 
about 120 research fellowships in physiis, chem- 
istiy, and mathematics and in the biologual and 
medical sciences, woik on the pieparation and 
publication of iiitei national critical tables ot 
nunieiical data in physics, chemistry, and tech- 
nology, of which SIX of the seven volumes planned 
had liceii issued, the continuation in coopeia- 
tion with the Amciican i’eti oleum Institute of 
the vvoik of the cential peti oleum committee in 
conducting a senes oi alioitt 40 fundameiit.il 
iiiv estjgatiuns on the ])hjbics, clicmistiy, and ge- 
ology of pcti oleum, physics of the earth, le- 
seaich pioblems on minoi planets, higliway 
reseaich, industrial lighting, heat tiansinis- 
sioii, stiuctuial welding, electiical insulation, 
problems ot coastal siibsideiKc and elevation, 
sedimentation, the measurement of geological 
time, seismological studies, bibliogi aphy ol eco- 
nomic geology, niiHlical pioblems of animal 
parasitology, especially ascaiiasis in childieii, 
problems of industrial medicine, infectious aboi- 
tion and undulant fever, scientific pioblems of 
sex, diug addiction, medico-legal problems, 
pioblems in tropical agiiculturc and biology, the 
atmospheie and man, animal nutrition, cflecLs 
of ladiation on oiganisms. State at chwologital 
surveys, fellowships m diild development, and 
child development abstracts, and physiological 
and psychological problems of deafness 
The financial support of the council is de- 
iived, first, fiom a gift of $5,000,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, part of which sum 
has been devoted to the erection of a building in 
Washington, D. C., to house the academy and the 
council, the remainder being used for the pur- 
poses of the council; and second, from other 
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gifts from various sources mostly made for the 
specific support of particular These 

sources include the Rockcfelle' 1 1 .■ ■ ' , Gen- 

eral Education Board, International Education 
Board, Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
Commonwealth Fund, and numerous individuals 
and industrial concerns The council maintains 
two regular senes of publications hullctins, of 
which 74 had been issued up to the end of 1929, 
and the reprint and circular senes, of which 91 
hod appeared It issues, in addition, miscollancoiis 
publications and an annual report 

The general administrative officers of the coun- 
cil for 1929 were Chairman, George K Burgess, 
first vice chairman, Thomas H Morgan, second 
vice chairman, John C Mernam, third vice 
chairman, Simon Fle\ner treasurer, J S Ames; 
and permanent secretary, Vernon Kellogg George 
E Ilale was the lionor.iry chairman The head- 
quarteiB of the council are on B Street, between 
21 at and 22nd Stieets. Washington, D C 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. An inter- 
national, non-profit, cooiicrative association of 
moie than 5300 members, companies, and in- 
dividuals, located in the United States and in 
foreign eountiica Tt was formed as a result of 
a meeting of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Mlectiicnl Engineers in Milwaukee in 1912 and 
functions for the pieveniion of accidents in fac- 
toiies, schools, homes, slieets, the an, as well 
as foi the health, sanitation and general safety 
of the public at large Tn 1929 theic wort' 00 
.ilhliated loial eoumila throughout the United 
States and intensive safety work was earned 
on 111 hnndieils of local ]dants, cmbiadiig ap- 
pioMinately 150 diffeient lines of indiistiv and 
real lung inoie than 10,000,000 woikeis In ad- 
dition, safety cani]migna were canieil on in the 
hcliools under the auspices of the education divi- 
sion of the eoiincil, which lecenes financial 
hiippoit fioin the National Biiienu of Casualty 
and Snictv Underwriters and maintains a trained 
staff devoting its entire tunc to teaching aciideiit 
pi ev ent ion tnndamentals 

The council maintains a huge publication s(‘i\- 
11 c, iiuliidiiig four iiioiithlv publications Thi 
'\tttnwal Safetif Nrips, foi industry, Puhlif 
Safety, for ])iiblie ofiicials, police ihiefs, etc , 
Safety Education for aihools, and The Safe 
11 orlet, which is distributed each month to 200,- 

000 woikeis The louncil also issues s,ife-piac- 
tii'c and health-iiraetice pamphlets for iiidustiv 
.iiid can les on extensive work, tluoiigh the 2S 
sections i eju eseiited in the indiistiial division, 
ten the exchange of new ideas, new plans, and 
new pi act ices ,'iinong niemheis Duiing 1929 moie 
than 725 000 copic*s of the annual s.iffty calendar 
well* clistiihiited . and each month 40 diffeient 
two-colorc’d and niiilti-coloied posteis weic de- 
signed, ]ii lilted and distiihuted, the postei cn- 

1 Illation for the .veur being uioiiml 2 225,000 
io]>ies The annual income of the oiganizutiou in 
1929 ainoiiiited to appioxiimilely .$SO0,O0O In 
addition to ]>aid inembei ships the coinicil le- 
leived finuiicial contiibutions fioni the Rocke- 
feller Foundation Companies who are members 
ot the industrial division jiaj dues in jiropoitimi 
to then sire 

'Pile eighteenth unnual safety congress was 
held in (Miicago in OctolKM, 1920, with an at- 
tendance oi approximately 7000 delegates The 
offieeis ch-cted for 1930 were Piesideiit, C K 
Bettibonc, Boston, managing director, W H. 
Camel on, Chicago, treasurer, J. 1. Baiiash, 


Chicago; vice president for public relations, 
Charles E. Hill, New York City; for local coun- 
cils, George Opp, Detroit, for jiublic safely, 
Prof Miller McClintock, Cambridge, Mass , for 
health. Prof C E A Winslow, New Haven, 
Conn , for membership, G T Helmiith, Chicago, 
for engineering Earl F Blank, Pittsburgh, for 
finanee, C W Berquist, Chicago, for education, 
Albert W Whitney, New Ifork Citv, for indus- 
trial safety, Charles L Close, New York Citv 
Executive offices arc at 108 East Ohio Rtiect, 
Chicago 

NATURAL GAS. See Gar, Naturat , Met- 

AT LURRY 

NAVAL PROGRESS. The piincipal develop- 
ment in the various navies of the world during the 
year 1929 are given in the following notes which 
arc nlrd. iN * ■ ,i’l ^ arranged Among the notes up- 
on » * e i v .* g- ■ navies of the world are tables giv- 
ing the names and tonnages of vessels completed 
during the year and the names, tonnages, and con- 
ditions of vessels under construction on Dec 31. 
1929. 

Argentina The programme of consti notion ap- 
proved in 1920 (See Year Book, 1927, p 552, 
1928, p 480) wras well advanced Of the thiee 
ernisors, the Vetnieetneo de Mayo was launched 
Aug 11, 1929, at TiOghorn, and a sister ship, tlie 
Almtrantc Brown, building at Genoa, w'as put in 
the water a few weeks later Two of the 0 destrnv- 
eis were purchased from Spam and 3 were build- 
ing in England These are the Mendoza, Tueuman, 
and La Rtoja and were completed during 1929 
The designed speed was 30 knots, but the Mendoza 
was reported to have made neaily 40 Of tlie 0 
siibimn Hies, 3 vveie Imilding at the Tosi woiks, 
Tciinnto The two iii.inne suiveving ves‘«els San 
Juan and San Luts, weie lompleted in England 
in 1929 ^ 

AufeTRALTA The Australian naval budget for 
the vear 1928-29 vv.is £13^7 000 The airci.ift 
earner Alhatios^ (see Yi xu Book, 1928, p 480) 
was eompleU'd in 1929 No otliei w.n vessels of 
impoitanee wen* iiiulei eoiistnulinn or piojected 
The goveninient doikvaid on (’oekatoo Island, 
Svdnev, w.is sold to pi iv.ite industry anil all gov- 
oiniiiciit woik was to be earned on at the Govern- 
ment Dockyard and FiiL'inee* iiig Works on Walsh 
Island in the Hunter River about two miles from 
Newcastle, New South Wales A float ing drydoek 
in three sections was eimipleted in 1929 Tliis, or 
anv of its sections, may ho towed to other harbors 
if desirable. It was cxjieeted that it would have 
considerable U'^c foi commercial as well as naval 
vessels In order to give greater experience to Aus- 
tralian olheeis, some of the Australian eruiseia 
weio serving in the British fleet and were re- 
placed in Australia hv British cruisers 

Au&’iria Since Austiia lost her seaeoast and 
navy’ in the World Wai, her naval force has con- 
sifeted of liver patrol boats on the Danube In 1929 
there were 4 of these — 3 of 128 tons and 1 of 60 
tons 

Bka'/tt The submarine llumayta, 1390 / 1884 
tons (See Year Book, 1928, p. 486), built at 
Spezia, Italy, was completed in April, 1929, and 
joined the Brazilian licet 

Canada The naval budget for 1028-29 was 
£54.5,000 The two now desti oyers ordered in Eng- 
land w’erc building at tlie Iffioineycioft Works, 
Southampton They vvcie to have a displaecnicnt 
of 1320 tons, a speed of 35 knots, and probably 
would resemble quite closely the Amazon of the 
British Navy. 
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Chile During the past three or four years, a 
serious effort was made to reorganize and improve 
the Chilean Navy. The naval ports of Talcahuano 
and Valparaiso were strongly fortified and more 
extensively equipped for repair of vessels and use 
by the fleet The coast is divided into five naval 
districts — ^Ariea, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Puerto 
Montt, and Magellanes. Of the 0 cruisers that were 
to be built under the terms of the programme of 
1026, none had yet been ordered. But the 6 de- 
stroyers building in England — ^the Berrano^ OreWo, 
Rxquelme, Hyatts Aldea, and Vtdela — ^were com- 
pleted in 1928 “29 I’hcy were fully described in 
tlie !iEAR Book for 1928, p 480. Three subma- 
rines — ^tUe Almirante iSwipson, Caption O’Brten^ 
and Caption Thompson — ^were completed or com- 
pleting in England. These boats are similar to the 
later British boats of the 0 type and were reported 
to have a displacement of 1540 tons on the surface 
and 2020 tons when submerged , the surface speed 
was 10 knots and the armament consists of one 
4-jnch gun and 8 torpedo tubes. The battleship 
Almxranie Laiorre was to be modernized in tlie 
Bntish naval doekvard at Devonport New tur- 
bine engines were to be installed, the fuel supply 
was to be changed from part coal and pait oil to 
oil only, and the boilers were to be altered to con- 
form to this Armor and other protection against 
aircraft and torpedoes were to be fitted, additional 
anti-aircraft g^iis were to be mounted, and a new 
system of battery control installed The Laiorre 
was built in England but sold at the outbieak 
of the Woild War to the British Admiralty 
Under the name of Canada, she seived tliiough- 
out the War and vias then resold t<» Chile. 

CiiiHA The Nationalist govciument was en- 
deavoring to get control of the various Chinese 
war vessels of former days and consolidate them 
into an organized navy These vessels, under the 
empire, although admitting the impeiial author- 
ity, were more or less free lances and looked for 
immediate support and direction to local authori- 
ties in the Noith or in the South Tins condition 
was accentuated by the revolutionaiy ferment 
that hud ])eivaded Chinese politics since the dep 
osition of the emperor The first action of the 
Nationalists after attaining nearly supreme 
j)ower was the formation of a navy department. 
A secretary of the navy and an assistant secre- 
tary weie appointed and the British Admiralty 
was requested to send a naval mission to China 
to give advice as to numbers and types of vessels 
needed and us to general naval or^iii/ation The 
(rovernment was reported to have approved a 
piogruimne for new constiuction to cost 100 
million taels (1 tacl = 5.'5 cents in 1929) The 
vessels to be built were 3 armored cruisers, 4 
destroyers, and 2 submarines. It was jiresumed 
that such old vessels as were worth icpair 
would be put in condition for active service 

Denmark The military and naval situation in 
Denmaik sways back and forth with the changes 
in Danish politics The Conservative government 
at the end of 1928 presented a very considerable 
programme of new construction consisting of lour 
4500-ton armored coast-defense vessels, 12 torpedo 
boats of 300 tons, 12 submarines of 300 tons, 2 
mine layers of 500 tons, and 0 mine sweepers The 
socialist majority in 1929 canceled the programme 
and presented a bill which, if passed, would prac- 
tically disarm the country as regards both army 
and navy. Sec Denmark under Htsiory. 

Finland. The building programme of the Fin- 
nish Navy (Sec Year Book for 1927, p. 552) was 


being carried out Two armored eoast-defense ves- 
sels of 4000 tons and two submarines of 300 tons 
had been laid down in the national arsenal at Abo , 
and one submarine of about 100 tons was com- 
menced at Helsingfors. Tlie coast defense vessels 
were to have Diesel-electric engines. 

France. The budget for 1929-30 was 2083 mil- 
lions of francs ( 1 franc = 3 92 cents) The vessels 
of tile programme for the year were: 1 cruiser of 
10,000 tons, 0 destroyer leaders of about 2700 tons, 
0 submarines of 1560 tons (on the surface ) , 1 sub- 
marine mine layer of 760 tons (surface), 1 cruiser 
mine layer of about 5300 tons, 2 small cruisers of 
2000 tons for colonial service, 1 net layer It was 
possible that the cruiser would not be laid down ; 
and if laid down it may be of a type which would 
borrow some features suggested by the German 
battle cruiser Admural Bcheer. 

The enlisted personnel of the navy was set at 
53,300, or a reduction of 4200 due to the transfer 
of men to the Air Ministrv. The olBcers perform- 
ing naval aviation duty no not lose their naiul 
status The new vessels completed therefore neces- 
sitated an increase of olhcerB applicable to the 
numbers given in the Year Book for 1927, p 522 
The reorganization of the French colonial service 
brought about the specific designation of the fol- 
lowing ports which were to be the colonial naval 
bases Saigon in Indo-Ghma, Dakar in West 
Africa, Fort de France in Martinique, and Diego 
Suarez in Madagascar Woik on the buildings of 
the new naval academy at Brest uas proceeding 
steadily after many delays The corner stone of 
the main building was laid in 1929 

The \eHsels completed in 1929 were the light 
cruiser, Bufffcn (10,000 tons), the fuel ship 
Mekong (15,150 tone at full load) , the destroyer 
leaders, \almyy \erdun (2780 tons), and the 
(Juepard (2090 tons) , the destroyers, Typhon 
and Tot node, of 1460 tons, and the FoilwiCy 
Adroit, Basque, Alt yon, and Bordelais of 149.'i 
tons, the submarines, Bedoutablc, 1 engcur, Pas- 
cal, and Pasteur of 1550 / 2000 tons, the siibniai- 
ines, Danat, Kuiydxcc, ^Irtoiir (004/778 tons) , 
and the submarines Dot is and Thciis (590/ 7b 1 
tons) 


FRANCE WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1029 
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PRANCE- WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1929 
(Continued) 
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Cekmant The budget for 1929 was 200,544,000, 
TtiiiikH (1 iii.iik —23 82 cents) The following was 
the prill cij)ul allotnieiits of funds second nistall- 
'nent foi armored ship A {Admiral Soheer), 13,- 
y20,000 murks, completion of the ciuispi Koln 
of 6000 tons, 10,812,000, cruiser Leipzig (6000 


tons), 8,020,000; for modernization of the old 
battleship Hanover, 1,060,000, guns of the 
cruiser Karlsruhe, 620,000; for the building of 
large destroyers, 5,620,000; for a tender (typo 
not stated ) , first installment, 1,000,000 , for a new 
oil-fuel ship, 3.000 000; maintenance and lepair 
of vessels 22,133,240; for maintenance and repair 
of the target ships, Zahnngen and Baden, 445,- 
,570, torpedo boats, 4,135,570 The budget fur 
1030, as voted by the lleichstag, amounted to 
180,000,000 maiks The eomuiiBSioii of the budget 
made large reductions in the proieuUd .i^ 

submitted by the (ioveiument The e-o'.i ' 

for enlarging and developing the dockyard at 
Wilhelmshavcn was refused, as were those for a 
torpedo factory at Kckei iifoerde, and for a toi- 
pedo school at Miiiwiek, while the allotnieiit for 
the Admiral Bcheer was reduced by 800,000 
marks. 

The personnel of the German Navy in 1029 
consisted of 091 line ofliccrs, 170 engineer ofheers, 
98 medical ollieeis, 228 warrant ofheers, 3794 
jietty ofiicers, and 9933 enlisted men. The cruisers 
Konigsbntf and Knthiuhr of 6000 fons, and 4 
torpedo boats of 800 tons weie eom]>leted in 1929 
Similar cruiscis, the Koln and Lcipsttj were under 
construction , the former was •l|•|lll•.llhlnL' comple- 
tion, the latter was launched mi < ii iulrt i 18, 1929 

By the terms of tJie peace treaty, Gei many was 
fiermitted to have 8 ciuisers, 6 in commission and 
2 in reserve These vessels are limited to a dis- 
placement of 6000 tons The only other war 
vessel of importance winch was building for the 
(vernian Navy was aimoied ship A, sometinies re- 
ferred to as the Ersatz Preussen The German 
press stated that she would be named the Ad- 
miral Schcci when launched This ship was of 
such a new and peeuli.ii tvpe as to attract wide- 
spread interest and to cause miicli sjieeulation as 
to her designed role in naval war 'Fhe Geinian 
liuilding programme imdudcd four ships of the 
A class, but it was bj no me.ins certain that they 
would be duplicates of the first one It was quite 
possible that the others would be delayed until 
the Admit al Sohrer was m seiviee and able to 
demonstrate the soundness of the design in its 
various pai ts and details 

The length of the Srheer is 503 feet, beam, 66 
feet, standaid displacement, 10,000 tons, normal 
displacement, 11,420 tons, full-load displace- 
ment, 13,480 tons The approMinate weights are 
leported as follows of the hull, 3040 tons, of 
armor, 2000 tons, of auMlinrv machinery, 47.5 
tons, of equipment and stores, 125 tons, of arm- 
ament and aininunition, l(i70 tons, of propulsive 
maehiiieiv, 1130 tons, of fuel and reserve leed 
w-atei, 3480 tons The aininiuent consists of si\ 
11-inch guns, eight .5 9-ineh guns, four 3 46-inch 
anti-aii craft guns and six torpedo tubes The 
ll-ineh guns aie in 3-gim turiets — one forward, 
one aft The 5 9-ineh and anti-aireiaft guns aie 
mounted behind shields on the upper deck. The 
torpedo tubes are on triple mounts, one each side 
on the quarter-deck and that is about 7 feet be- 
low the level of the upper deck which extends 
from the stem to the aftei side of the after turret 
The propelling niaihiiieiy consists of two seta of 
Diesel (M. A N ) engines geared directly to the 
propeller shafts The total designed horse power 
IS .50,000 and the antuipated nia\iiniim speed is 
about 26 knots The ladiiis of action is said to be 
10,000 miles at 20 knots 'riie armor consists of a 
waterline belt that extends from abaft the rudder 
post nearly to the stem, two barbette towers. 
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oarh surmounted hy a closed turret, a conning 
tower and commimication tube , an armor deck at 
the level of the top of the belt; a lightly armored 
upper deck , an inclined armor or protective deck 
behind the belt abreast the barbettes and eora- 
inunieation tubes; vertical, fore-and-aft, anti- 
torpedo bulkheads extending nearly the full 
length of the ship, outboard of these are similar 
bulkheads of thin plating The belt is 5 inches 
thick amidships, 3 inches forward and aft, the 
barbette towers are 4 inches, turrets, 7 inches m 
front, 2 inches on sides, 2 to 3 inches on top, 
conning tower and tube, 6 inches; the armor 
deck, 3 inches around barbette and tube bases, 1 5 
inches between barbettes, and 1 inch elsewhere, 
protective deck, 4 inches, fore-and-aft bulkhead, 
2 7G inches 

Gbeat Bmtain The naval budget for 1920-30 
amounted to £55,80.5,000, a reduction of £1,435,000 
from the iiguies of 1928-29 It provided for a per- 
sonnel of 99,800 — a reduction of 2000 The allot- 
ment for work on the Singapore naval base was 
£10,000 greater than in 1928-29 The fleet aii arm 
allotment was increased by £200,000, onlv two 
vessels of the navy were equipped with catapults 
on A]>r 1, 1929, but catapults of several designs 
were being investigated and tested The pio- 
giamme of new construction for the year 1929-30 
conijn'ised 1 cruiser of 10,000 tons, 2 ciuiscis of 
8400 tons, 1 dcstro 3 'er leader, 8 destroyers, 6 sub- 
niarmes, 1 net la^cr and f ■■ < ' i vessel, 0 

sloops The vessels comjiletcd in l«2Sl were 
(riuscrs, Devonahne and Sussex of 10,000 tons, 
submarines, Odtn, Olympus^ Orpheus, Osins, Os- 
wald, and Otus of 1346/17.50 tons, submarine de- 
pot ship. Tiledway, sloops Bridgwater and Sand- 
wich, and the river gunboats Qannct, Pitt cl, and 
Scamew of 262 to 310 tons. 

Two very serious accidents took place during 
the year The submarine E-Jil was sunk in col- 
lision with the submarine I/-72 All except three of 
the personnel of the H-Tfl were drowned A hang- 
fiic and too early opening of the breech of one of 
her 8-inch guns caused an explosion in a turret of 
the cruiser Devonshire in which 13 men were killed 
and 12 wounded 

GREAT BRITAIN WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1929 


Class and noma 

Tons 

Condition 

Light CruiBorB 


on Dec 31, 1029 

Devonshurs 

10,000 

Oomploted March, 1929 

Sussex 


ShropshuTf 

Dorsetshire 

Norfolk 

•4 

Trials in progress 
Completed Sopt, 19 HO 
Completed April, 1930 
Building 

Surrey 


Northumberland 

•* 

“ 

X 

•• 

Authorised 

41 

X 

York 

8,400 

Completed March, 1930 

Exeter 

U 

Completed Dec , 1930 

X 

X 

81 

AuthOTized 

X 

Aircraft CarrierB 

8* 


Alha/tross 

X 

6,000 

Completed, 1929 
Authorized 

Subm Depot Ships . 


Completed March, 1929 

Medway 


Maidstone 


Construction canceled 

Repair Ships 
Resource 


Completed Jan , 1930 

Sloops (gunboats) 



Penzance 

045 

Laid^down July, 1929 

Hastings 


Polkstone 

•• 

Laid down 1929 

Scarborough 


“ 

Shoreham 


“ 

Fowey 

88 

Laid down Dec, 1929 

X 


Authorized 


GREAT BRITAIN WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1929 
(Oonttnved) 


Class and Name 

Tons 

Condition 



on Dec 31, 1029 

V 

88 

81 

X 

81 

84 

X 

fl 

•i 

X 

•8 

81 

T 

81 

81 

Bridgwater 

Sandwich 

81 

Completed 1929 

Destr Leaders 



Codrmgton 

1,520 

Launched Aug 1929 

Keith 

•* 

Ijaid down 1929 

V 


Authorized 

Destroi ers 



Arrow 

1,300 

Launched Aug, 1020 

Ardent 

Anthony 


Launched June, 1920 
Launched Apiil, 1920 
Launching delayed 

Achei on 


Acosta 


Launched Aug, 1929 

Achates 

•• 

Launched Oct , 1929 

Active 

81 

liaunched Julv, 1929 

Antelope 

18 

Borea 

81 

Building 

Brazen 

Blanche 

Boadieea 

18 

8* 

8* 

Brilliant 


88 

BiiBdog 

« 

•• 

Basilisk 


88 

Beagle 

81 

“ 

j 

81 

Aiithori/ed 

X 

8« 

•I 

1 


•1 

r 

1,300 

Building 

r 

II 

II 

r 

41 

•• 

Hubmarines 



Odin 

1 «46/1750 

(’oiujilettd 1929 

Olympus 

“ 

Otphrvs 

*• 

*' 

Osins 

•1 

*• 

Oswald 

Otus 


“ 

Parthian 

** 

Tinuiuhed June, 1929 

Perseus 

41 

Launched May, 1020 

Proteue 

•• 

Launched .Inly, 1929 

Poseidon 

41 

Launched June, 1929 

Pandora 

*• 

Launched Aug, 1929 

Phoenix 

“ 

Laiinrhod Oct , 1029 

Kambow 

t 

Uideied 

Regent 

f 

“ 

Begulua 

1 

“ 

Rover 

RoyaltU 

! 

! 


Rupert 

1 


X 

1 

Authorized 

X 

1 

•• 

X 

1 

** 

X 

f 


X 

1 


X 

f 

“ 


Gbeece The naval budget for 1929-30 was 
slightly in excess of 437,000,000 drachmas (1 
drachma =1 3 cents) The reoigani/ation of the 
Tuikish Navy, the repair and niodcinization of 
the battle ciuiser Sultan Selim (o\-Goebcn) , the 
building of submarines, and the adoption of a new 
Turkish building programme that included sub- 
marines, destroyers, subcliahoia, and mine layers 
caused the Greek Government to consider the 
question of a building programme for (iicece It 
was repoited that the Government had decided to 
complete and modernire the battleship Salamis, 
which had been lying unfinished in a German 
shipyard since 1014, but these reports also wcie 
denied Four submarines of 780/060 tons weie 
completed in France during 1929 During the 
year two destroyei leaders of 1450 tons weie 
ordered at the Odero Works, Genoa, Italy These 
vessels were of modified Dardo type (Italian 
Navy) and the contract speed was 40 knots — 39 5 
knots for a 4-hour run. The line ofiiccrs of the 
navy were 3 rear-admirals, 15 captains, 26 com- 
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manders, 32 lieutenant-commanders, 70 lieuten- 
ants, and 60 sublieutenants and ensi^s The 
niiniher of enlisted men depends upon the de- 
mands of the vessels in commission The i3ritish 
naval mission in Greece had renewed the con- 
tract for three years In further development of 
its naval foi oe, the navy department had ordered 
0 toipcdo planes in England These were of the 
ITawkoa-Horsley tjpc with Rolls-Ro^ec engines 
of 700 h j) and an endurance of 8 hours at 170 
km T>ei hour 

India A new sloop was ordered r* i*. ' ‘ ■■ 
the Indian Marino It was to be '"i* ' , ■ , ■i«-. 

building for the Biitish Navy and have a dih- 
plaeemeiit of about 060 (standard) tons 

Italy The naval budget for 1920-30 amounted 
to 1,232,433,030 liie (1 lira = 5 203 eents) Ot 
this sum, 1,070,012,000 lire was lor purely naval 
j)Ui poses, the remainder was loi coast defense, 
huaiieial opeiatious, etc The building ])rugramme 
lor 1028-20 was 2 light cruiseis of 10,000 tons, 2 
cruisers of 5300 tons, 4 destioyeis, and 6 sub- 
marines The progiamme for 1920-30 had not been 
iniblished up to the end of the year The battleship 
Dante Alxghier%, 19,500 tons, had been condemned 


ITALY WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1929 


Clab* and name 

Tons 

Condition 

liiglit Cruizois 


on Dei Jl, 1929 

(iotizta 

10,000 

Laid duivu 1029 

tlolzano 

“ 


Znia 

“ 

Laid (loivn 1U2R 

Flame 



7 nf ste 


C(im]ilct<>d 192H 

lianda Neie 

5/250 

Launched Oct, 1929 

CoUeom 


Laid down 102S 

Da liarhiana 



Da Givshano 


“ 

MaresruiUo Dial 


Laid dm\n 1920 

MaiestuMo C'adorna “ 


Aircraft tender 

i 

1 

Authouzed 

Deslro^cr Leadeib 

L Tango 

2,000 

Launched Dec , 1028 

L Malar ello 

** 

Lauinhod March, 1929 

II Vwttldt 


Launched Det , 1928 

A Vsodimare 

II 

Launched May, l‘)29 

L PanraUio 

2,000 

Launched Feb, 1929 

A Da Noll 

Launched May, 1929 

E Paasagno 


Launched Aug , 1929 

E Da Beeco 

** 

Building 

N Zeno 

•• 

Launched Jan , 1929 

0 Di Yerazzano 


Building 

A Oadamosto 


Launched July, 1929 

A Pvtafetta 


Building 

DesUos’erb 

Dardo 

1,260 

Laid down 1028 

St! ale 

“ 


Breecw 



Saetta 

•• 


X 

•• 

Laid down 1829 

X 

«• 


X 




X 

Submarines 

Delfino 825/1090 Laid down 1928 

Naroalo " “ 

Sqvalo “ ‘ 

Trirheco “ “ 

S SantaiO)>a 850/10C5 Laid down 1927 
(I Afenotti “ “ 

/>' Jiandiera “ Launched Oct., 1929 

L Atanara “ “ 

L Settembrmi *' Laid down 1927 

K Sfttimo “ “ 

V Puam 820/1050 Launched 1929 
U Bausan “ “ 

M Golonna “ “ 

A de Qenfjtt “ Launched Nov , 1928 

P Oapponi 780/990 Completed 1929 
T Sperx “ " 

(i da Procida *' ** 

li Fieramoara 1400/1786 Launched Apr , 1029 
M Broffadmtp 825/10(18 Launched July, 1029 
F Oomdont " Building 

A Unem 1390/1660 Completed 1929 


and was to be sold. It was much inferior to the 
four battleships that were retained. The difficulties 
connected with the organization and operation of 
the Air Foice system had mode themselves mani- 
fest and a new dcciee was designed to effect a 
closer union of the aviation foicc assigned to the 
navy and the naval forces 
Japan The naval budget for 1930-31 amounted 
to 299,120,000 yen ( 1 yen = 49 8 cents) and was 
almost exactly 16 per cent of the total Japanese 
budget The jirineipal items were, htting out, 
maiiitcnanee and opeiation of the fleet, pay of pei- 
sonnel, etc , 147,000,000, new construction, 88,000,- 
000, new naval woiks, improvement of ports, etc , 
8,000,000, renewal of naval war material, 8,000,- 
000, scientific rescaich, 1,300,000, aflairs in 

JAPAN WARSHIPS BUILDING IN 1929 

Clatn and name Tons Condition 

Aiicraft Carrier on Dec SI, 1929 

Jiyujo 8,100 Laid down Jan . 1930 

Light Cruisers 

Aachi 10,000 Completed 1929 

Mi/oko “ " 

Ashiffara " “ 

Hoffuro “ “ 

Ataffo “ Laid down 1026 

TakttO " “ 


Maya 

•« 

Laid down 1928 

Chokat 

•* 


z 

1 

;; 

New programme 

i 

Destroy eib 

“ 

“ 

Fubuki 

1,700 

Completed 1029 

Ehnaguki 


Htttaayvki 



Shmonome 


** 

llsuyumo 

*■ 

“ 

Fhirakumo 

•* 

“ 

Isimami 



Miyake 

*• 


IJranami 


“ 

Murakumo 


“ 

A magin 

IS 

Laid doivn Nov, 1U2K 

Asagin 


“ 

r ugiri 

*• 

“ 

Vshw 


Laid down 1929 

Ayanamx 

•i 

" 

Eagvn 

•• 

Laid down 1928 

Shikvnamx 


Laid down Jul>, 1928 

X 

X 


Building 

r 

X 

X 

N 

M 

Ptobably building 

X 

Submarines 


“ 

I 6 

2000/2550 

Building 

J 50 

1650/2000 

Complete 1929 

J 57 

1 60 

•• 

Launched March, 1929 

I 60 

•• 

Ijaunched Apr , 1 929 

/ 61 

•• 

Launched Nov , 1028 
Laid down Nov , 1028 

I 62 

•• 

I 63 


Building 

I 64 

•• 


SubniHiino Mine 

La\ erh 


I 65 

1150/1750 

Building 

7 60 


*• 

I 67 



Surface Mine lja>pr 


7 65 

1150/1750 

** 

7 69 

“ 

167 

“ 

** 

Surface Mine Laver 


Itsukiuhima 

2,050 

•* 

Mine Sweepers 

No 5 

700 

Probably completed 

No 6 

700 

•* 

Net Layers 

Shirataka 

1,405 

Launched Jan , 1929 

hamome 

570 

Launched Apr, 1929 

Teubame 

670 

“ 

River Gunboats: 


• 

Atami 

400 

Launched March, 1020 

Futami 

400 

Building 
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China, 1,020,000 A programme of construction for 
the replacement of vessels that are reaching the 
limit of age was presented to Parliament by the 
Navy Department It was to be completed in six 
to eight years at an estimated cost of 400,000,000 
yen and included 4 cruisers of 10,000 tons, 15 
first-class destroyers, and as many torpedo boats, 
submarines, gunboats, fuel-oil ships, and anti- 
submarine vessels as may need replacement The 
cruisers to be replaced were of less than half the 
tonnage of the new ones and all the other vessels 
to be replaced were smaller and less important 
than were their proposed successors. The four 
battle cruisers of the Haruna class were undergo- 
ing modernization, elevation of guns, and addi- 
tional protection against torpedoes and aircraft 
Anti-torpedo “bulges” had been fitted, the total 
displacement thus was increased by neaily 3000 
tons and the speed decreased from 27.5 to 26 knots 

The work on the Haruna was finally completed 
in 1929 Similar work on the sister ship Kongo 
was commenced in Yokosuka dockyard about the 
end of December, 1928 The old battleship Asaht, 
launched in 1899 and condemned about ten years 
later was stripped and rebuilt as a submarine sal- 
vage vessel and workshop As rebuilt, she had 
four cylindrical boilers and a speed of 12 knots 
VVoik was completed in the autumn of 1928, but 
the trials in the early part of 1929 were leported 
as unsatisfactory — ^presumably as regards the 
salvage equipment. 

All of the HA elass of submarines — ten in num- 
ber — ^had been condemned for sale They were of 
286 to 480 tons and were launched in the years be- 
tween 1909 and 1920 The 1700-ton destroyer 
Shtrakumo was completed in 1928, the sister 
boats Fuhukt, Shvrayukx^ Hatsupuhx, Shtnonome^ 
Usugumo, laonamx, Mxyuktf Uramamx, Murahu- 
mo, and one unnamed (in reports) were completed 
in 1929 Thirteen of the 1700-ton class are under 
construction or about to be laid down The 10,000- 
(on cruiser Nachx was completed in November, 
1928, her sister ships Myoko^ JTaquro, and Ashx- 
qara have been reported as completed in 1929. The 
submarines thought to be completed are so marked 
in the accompanying table — some were known to 
be in service 

Jugoslavia The naval budget for 1929-30 
showed an increase of 13,000,000 dinars (1 dinar 
= 1 77 cents) A sum of 100,000,000 was placed at 
the disposal of the ministry of defense and part of 
this may be applied to naval affairs The only ves- 
sels under construction during 1929 were the sub- 
marines Smclx {Redouhtahle) and Oatvenxk 
(Aiyenger). The design was very similar to that 
of the Dxane class of the French Navy, the sur- 
face displacement being 630 and the submerged 
displacement about 800 tons 

Netherlands. The naval budget for 1930 
amounted to 40,544,790 florins ( 1 florin = 40 2 
cents). Of this, 33,600,000 florins was devoted to 
puiely naval purposes, 500,000 florins for the 
lighthouse service, and 2,000,000 florins for pen- 
sions Of the 16,800,000 florins for material, the 
sum of 7,300,000 florins was allotted to new con- 
struction — ^naval and aeronautical ; 5,600,000 flor- 
ins to repair and maintenance of ships and shore 
establishments, 3,400,000 florins to equipment, 
and 500,000 florins to miscellaneous purposes. 
The budget piovided payment of the final annual 
installment for the construction of the sub- 
marines 0.12, 0 13y and 0 14 and the first install- 
ment for th(> construction of the submarines 
0.15y K.14t K.15, and KJ6. The 0 boats were de- 


signed fertile home fleet and the K boats for serv- 
ice in the Dutch Fast Indies The first four de- 
stroyers of the De Ruyter class (1620 tons) were 
completed in 1928 or before. Of the four later 
boats, the Van Oalen and the Witte de Wit were 
completed in 1929 while the Bankatere and Van 
Nee were still under construction. A fast motor 
boat of 62 tons with a speed of 38 knots was re- 
ceived from Thorneycroft m 1929 The enlisted 
force in home waters was 3475, in the East 
Indies, 2384 

New Zealand The budget for the New Zealand 
Navy for 1928-29 was £711,000 (£ = $4 8665) 
The naval force was called the New Zealand Di- 
vision of the Royal Navy Tlie ships and comple- 
ments were furnished the Royal Navy, but the 
maintenance charges are paid by New Zealand 

Norway. According to some Norwegian naval 
criticism the navy was in a very ineffective state — 
it should either be wholly abolished or strength- 
ened sufficiently to make it a real defensive foi ce 
The naval budget for 1928-29 amounted to 12,- 
114,424 crowns (1 crown = 26 8 cents) This was 
a reduction of 340,000 crowns from the previous 
budget The allotment for new construction and 
repair of vessels, aircraft, etc , was 8,816,000 
crowns. The vessels under constiuction weie the 
submarines B 5 and B G of 413/ 545 tons and a 
coast-guard crui&er ot 1275 tons The submarines 
were to be completed in 1929-30 and the coast- 
guard boat in 1930-31 The allotment of 951,500 
for maintenance of vessels in cummission suppoits 
in service the following 3 submaiincs foi 12 
months of the year, 1 coast-defense armor clad 1oi 
6 mouths, 1 cruiser and 3 toipedo boats for 3 
months, 4 mine layeis for 2 weeks duiing the 
snmmci Moie attention was being paid to naval 
aviation Ihe aimy u\i,ition belds at Kristian- 
sund and Beigcn weie tiansferred to the navj 
Theretofoie, the navy Jiad but one field — that 
at Horten In the futuic it w.is ex.})ccted to have 
a fouith field which would be located in the noilb 

PARAGirAY The Government ordered in Italy 
the two river fi^iiboats Comodoro Meza and (Jap- 
itan Cahral These vessels aie 230 feet long, 3.") 
feet broad, with a draft of 5 4 feet, and a disjdace- 
ment of five to six hundred tons They weie to 
carry four 4 7-inch guns, three 3-inch guns, and 
two 'machine guns of large calibic 

Poland The naval budget foi the fiscal jear 
1929-30 amounted to 33,064,000 zlotys (1 zloty 
s- 11.22 cents) , 16,100,000 is allotted to new con- 
struction , 6,400,000 for the niaintenance of ships 
and ports; 620,000 for equipment, (>43,000 foi 
naval schools, and 229,000 for cruises abroad The 
budget provided for 310 officeis, 700 petty of- 
ficers, and 2280 men The chief of the Naval De- 
partment hud under his orders the command ol 
the fleet and of the coast about Gdynia, the Piiisk 
gunboats, the magarancs of ammunition and toi- 
pedoes at Gdynia, the naval workshops at Gdynia 
and Pinsk, the naval academy at Thorn, and tlie 
schools of petty officers at Schwetz and Pmsk 
Mainly through the initiative of General Zaiuski 
a navy league of 70,000 members and 200 branches 
had bran established It was presided over by some 
of the most distinguished citizens of Poland and 
exercised much influence in directing the national 
naval policy The destroyers Burza and Wicker of 
1500 tons, building m iTance, were completed in 
1929, and the submarines Rygy WHk, and Zhik, of 
980 / 1230 tons, also under construction in Frane(>, 
were completed or approaching completion at tlic 
end of 1929 These destroyers and submarines aio 
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fully described in the Yeas Book for 1927, p. 556. 

PoBTUOAL The Government desired to acquire 
iliree cruisers of 7850 tons, type of the Spanish 
cruiser Almirante Oervera,j but it was unlikely 
that Parliament would supply the money 
Pn MANIA There were building in Italy, for the 
Human lan Navy, the submarine Delfin^ 650 /900 
tons, the submarine depot ship Constanta, 2300 
tons, and the destroyer leaders Regele Ferdinand I 
and Regina Marta None of the foregoing was com- 
pleted. The Regele Ferdinand I was launched at 
Naples in December, 1928, and the Marta during 
1929 These boats were of 1800 tons, the length is 
3.34 5 feet, beam, 31 5 feet, draft, 11 5 feet, horse 
power, 75,000; speed, 35 knots, armament, five 
4 7-mch guns, one 3-ineh gun, two 2-inch anti-air- 
craft guns, SIX 21 -inch torpedo tubes; 50 mines 
Russia The condition of the navy was not im- 
proving to any great extent ^ ■*' 

establishment of the naval aca ‘ * 

and of special trade and general schools for the 
men The great lacks were seagoing knowlege, 
proper ranks and ])romotion, and suitable organi- 
zation and discipline These seemed difficult of at- 
tainment without sacrifice of Communist ideals. 
See remarks on the Russian Navy in several pre- 
ceding Year Books 

South Africa The budget foi 1928-20 was 
XOS.OOO There w'as no real naval defensive force 
The expenditure was chieflv on the coast guard 
Spain The amount of the naval budget for the 
lear 1029-30 was 167,044,904 pesetas (1 peseta — 
about 14 cents) For the subvention of merchant 
Hteaiiiship lines, the sum of 59,002,625 pesetas was 
allotted, for maintenence at navy yards and gov- 
eiiimeut establishments, 9,914,16.3 pesetas was 
|)iovided for the payment and expenses of the per- 
sonnel and 1,504,988 for mateiials For the pay- 
ment of officers in the active service and reserve, 
22,087,125 pesetas were allotted , foi the enlist<‘d 
men, 20,00.5,213, for naval aviation personnel, 2,- 
710,4.53, for file marine infantry, 4,039,031, for 
fuel, 11,800,000, for munitions, 10,200,492 for 
aircraft and av lation supjilics and expenses 3,000,- 
000, for scientific establishments and centies of 
instruction, 4,475,376, miscellaneous, 16,250,388 
'J’lie vessels under constiuction were the 
cruiseis Rallcnrcs and Canares, of 10,000 tons, 
laid down in 1928, the cruiser Mtgvel do Cervan- 
/cfc, 7850 tons, which was to be completed in 1931 , 
the dcstrojer leaders Almwanie Juan Ferrandts, 
pfos(' Luts IHcz, and Lepanto, of 1050 tons, were 
under construction during 1929 and all should 
lidve been completed by the end of December , two 
others of the same class were laid down during 
the year, the submarines C-3 and (7-f, 915/ 1290 
tons, wcie coni]iIeted during 1929 and the C-5 and 
6 were to he ready i«i service in 1930 Aciord- 
ing to the Minister of Marine, the next vessels to 
be taken in hand were 8 destroyers of about 1300 
tuiib which were to be laid down without delay 
tiiid 12 subiiiai iiics that were to be commenced 
.liter expel imeiits with the V class had settled 
some featuies of the design 

Sweden. The total amount of the naval budget 
foi 1928-29 was 40 million crowns (1 crown =: 
26 8 cents). Of this, about 9 millions wuie al- 
lotted to new construction The vessels under oon- 
stimtioii for the navy at the end of the year 
weie the an plane cuiiiei and mine layer Got- 
land (laid down m 1929) of 6500 tons, 40,000 h p , 
29 knots speed, six 5-inch guns, seven 3-inch anti- 
airci aft guns, six torpedo tulies, eight airplanes, 
two airplane catapults, and two cranes for air- 


plane handling; the submarine Ulven (laid down 
in 1928) of 700/850 tons, speeds 15/8, one 3- 
inch gun, four torpedo tubes, ladius of action 
10,000 miles; the destroyers Claes Horn and 
Claes Uggla (laid down in 1928) of 974 tons, 
293 feet in len^h, 29 25 feet beam, 10 5 feet diaft, 
three 4 7-inch guns, two 1 -pounder anti-aircraft 
guns, six 21 -inch torpedo tubes, 24,000 h p , 35 
knots speed, 1.50 tons oil fuel, 125 officers and 
men , they are practically the same as the Ehrm- 
skold recently completed Of that part of the 
building progiamme to be completed in 1927-32, 
all but two submarines of a class smaller than 
the Ulven have been laid down 

I’uBKEY The amount of the naval budget for 
1929-30 was 6,475,082 Turkish pounds (1 pound 
= about 52 cents in 1929) The current building 
programme, approved in 1928, provided for the 
construction of 6 destroyers, 6 combat submarines, 
6 mine-laying submarines, and 6 submarine chas- 
ers Of these, there weie ordered in Italy in 1929 
the following at the works of Ansaldo, Genoa, 
2 desiioyers of 1610 tons, 38 knots speed, foiii 
4 7-inch ‘guns, six 21 -inch toipedo tubes, at the 
Cantiere Triestino, Monfaleone, 1 submarine of 
630 / 800 tons, 15/9 knots speed, one 3-inch gun, 
four 21 -inch torpedo tubes, at the same works, 1 
submarine mine lav'cr of about 950/1200 tons, 
12/7 knots speed, one 4-inch gun, twelve (’) 
21-inch torpedo tubes, 48 torpedoes, at the Can- 
tieie Swan, Venice, 3 anti-submarine motor boats 
of 32 tons, 34 knots, 2 torpedoes, one 3-incb gun 
The battle cruiser Yawuz Sultan Sehm (ex-Gcr- 
man Goeben) was veiy thoroughly repaired and 
refitted at the new Turkish navy yard at Ismid 
This fact and the lecent oiders of dcstro;^ers and 
hubmarines in Italy led the Government of Gieece 
to take steps to strcn-jiheii d- fleet (see fore- 
going note on the Nav> oi ti'cccc) 

United Staffs The naval appropriation hill 
for 1929-30 as it passed Congress earned a total 
of $300,236,697 An allotment of about $47,000,- 
000 was made for the increase of the Navy, tins 
included $28,550,000 foi construction and ma- 
chinery, to which was to be added $2,000,000 by 
transfer from Treasury funds of the naval supply 
account , of this upfnopriation, $200,000 was made 
immediately available for expenditure on the sec- 
ond five cruisers of 10,000 tons, that were to be 
laid down, the remainder of the allotment in- 
cluded the sum of $18,000,000 for armor, arma- 
ment, and ammunition for vessels herctofme 
authorized, said sum to remain available until 
expended The appropriation for enlisted person- 
nel provided for an avciagc of 84,.500 during the 
year. The naval act also provided for an enlisted 
force of 18,000 marines 

The estimates for 1030-31 were submitted to 
Congress and amounted to $383,092,526 This sum 
included the budget estimates of $380,392,.526, 
$2,000,000 to be transferred from the naval supply 
tond, and $700,000 to be reappropriated from un- 
expended balances 

On Feb. 13, 1929, an act of Congress pro- 
viding for the construction of 15 light cruis- 
ers was signed It directed that five ciuisers be 
commenced in each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1929, 1930, and 1931 The cost of each cruiser 
was not to exceed .$17,000,000, the limiting cost of 
a 10,000-ton ciuiscr The act also provides for an 
aircraft carrier that is to be commenced before 
June 30, 1930 A contract for the construction of 
one crusier {CL-SJ) has been executed with the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Coiporation (Foie River 
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Yard), and one (CL-S5) with the New York 
Rhipbuildinff Ckimpany (Camden, N J, Yard) 
One was allotted to each of the navy yards at 
New York, Pupet Sound, and Philadelphia If 
the eonferenee for (he limitation of armaments 
did not extend the “naval holiday for battleship 
building'* beyond 1031, roplaeement of the older 
battleships was to begin in that year. In order 
to be prepared for such an eventuality, the Navy 
Department had prepared designs for a new liat- 
tleship of 35,000 tons to replaec the Utah, Florida, 
and Wvominq 

Of the 10,000 ton cruiseis under construction 
in 1020, the Balt Lake Ctty was launched on 
January 23, and completed in December The 
Pcnmcola was launched on April 25 , the Cheater, 
on July 3 , the Houston, on September 7 , and the 
Northampton, on September 5. Eighteen ciusiers 
and fifty-tin ee destroyers were condemned and 
weie to be withdrawn from service as soon as 
practicable The cruisers include the aimored 
ennsers Frederick, HunUngion, Huron, Pitts- 
burgh, and Pueblo of 13,080 tons, the armored 
cruisers Bin tile, Missoula, and Charlotte of 14,- 
500 tons; the armored cruisers Bt Louis and 
Charleston of 0700 tons, the light cruisers Y&rk, 
Balcm, and Birmingham of 3750 tons, the ciuis- 
eis Chalinnooga, Cleveland, Denver, Calveston, 
mid Des Moines of 3200 tons 

Much attention was given to submarine safety, 
lesciie, and salvage A lioard appointed by the 
Secrctaiy of the Navy to study submarine safety 
and salvage appliances made a full rcfiort of its 
findings early m 1021) Much important iiifornia- 
tion was obtained and many devices and fittings 
weic being given careful test One of the most 
noteworthy of the deviecs recently pioduced is 
the so-called “submaiine lung” deviseil by Lieu- 
tenant Momsen which permits escajic of the pei- 
sonnel of a sunken submarine at a depth of 200 
feet without aid from the surfaci* 

1’hc Naval llcseive Oflicers Ti"* • ns in 

1020 was in the fourth year • i ■ - \ ■ and 

Ihe enrollment for 1929-30 was 1080 There were 
31 divisions of the aviation blanch of the Naval 
Heserve and these divisions weie organized and 
drilled. At the biLMiiiimg of the hscal year 
1929-30, there wen i" lO «ii1i(ci'> in the Merchant 
Mniinc Naval lluserve and 01 ships weie author- 
ized to fly tile Naval Reserve flag 

The United States Navy continues to lead all 
navies in aviation The success of his dcjiai tnient 
led to the reappointment of Rear-Admiral Moffett 
as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics The fiscal 
year 1928-20 was the third of the 5-yeai airciaft 
jirogr.immi' approved by Congress The appropria- 
tion foi I III- year was $32,189,000 which included 
$16,500,000 for Die purchase of new an planes 
and equipment and 370 planes were acquired for 
the Regular Navy and 40 for tlie Naval Kescive 
On July 1, 1029, the total number of ofiiccis and 
men on duty in connection with naval aviation 
activities weie pilots, 093 (ollicers, 520), stu- 
dent pilots, 101 (officers, 116), obseivers, 11 (all 
ofiiecrs) , student observers, 0; fight ordcis, 743 
(oficcrs, 41), non-flycis (approximate figuies), 
10,847 (officers, 155) , total 12,485 (officers, 843) 
Tlie number of fatalities during the year was 31 , 
flying hours ])er fatality, 6558 The flying hours 
])er sepal ate fatal accident have increased from 
7226 in 1027-28 to 11,288 in 1028-29 Much sur- 
veying woik was dune by naval aviators in Cuba, 
the Gulf of Panama, Alaska, and elsewhcie, 18 
flying boats were ordered for the Alaska survey. 


The airship ZR8-4 was under construction by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and comple- 
tion was expected in April, 1931, or soon after 
that date. Work on ZR8-5 might not start until 
21 months after date of contract (Oct 6, 1028) 
and until the department gives its approval Full 
description of these airships was given in the 
Year Book for 1928, p 0 Recent discoveries in- 
dicated that there was no likelihood of any short- 
age of helium and that its cost and the expense 
of using it arc steadily going down Progress in 
the development of heavy-oil engines for airships 
was slow but the results were promising Aviation 
charts were being steadily improved by the U S 
Naval Hydrographic Office Pilot charts of the 
upper air over the Atlantic Ocean, of particular 
value to aviators, hod been published monthly 
since December, 1027, similar charts of the air 
over the North Pacific Ocean had been published 
monthly since January, 1029 All of the larger 
ships of tlie Navy — ^battleships, cruisers, and 
some auxiliaries — were cairyiiig airidanes and 
were fitted with catapults Tii no other navy ex- 
cept that of Japan had much progress been made 
in installing an planes and catapults on ciiiising 
ships This was due to the lack ot knowledge and 
inteiPbt of the air ministries in naval iieeds and 
naval strategy Japan had closely followed Ainci- 
ican naval air policy 


UNITED STATES WARSHIPS nUlLDINO IN 191!') 


fVfljTii and Name 

Tons 

Ptohable Date CumFdion 

Lijrht cruisers 

Halt Lake Oitu 

10,000 

Dee *), 1020 

Penaaeola 


Feb 1, I'HO 

Notthampton 


June 1J, 10 JO 

Oheiter 


'* 

LovieviUe 


Mitrrh 1.1, 10 11 

f!h leaffo 


Houston 


June n, 10.^0 

Aitgusla 


March 13, lOtl 

CL 31 


Aur I.*), 10.12 

CL 3% 


H 

OL 12 


A iithnrizod 

CLdi 


•* 

CL ,16 


•• 

Fleet Suhmtiiiiicb 

r 1 

2700/J')()0 

.III no 1, 10.10 

V 6 

“ 

Sept 1, 10 JO 

r- 






NAVAL RESERVE. See Naval Pjcookess 
NAVIES. See Naval Pkoqrkhr 
NEAR EAST RELIEF The Near East Relief, 
organized in 1915 and eharteied by special Act 
of Congress in 1010, on June 30, 1920, terminated 
14 yeaih of public cainpaignmg foi funds for 
emeigeney relief, on the giouiid that the ei.i 
of diivcH for war relief and post war recon- 
struction had reaelied a logical end During this 
peiiod opeiation receipts amounted to .$ni,17;i,- 
073 and expcndituies to $80,748,013 Tbroiigli 
the admmistiation of tbohc funds, it was esti- 
mated that the lives of 1,500,000 jierwiiis weie 
saved, 132,5.')2 ot whom weie oiidiaii cliildren 
Appioxirnatelv 12,500,000 peisons w-ere ted din- 
ing famine penods, and more than 6,000,000 ic- 
eeived niediea] aid At the chief centies of dis- 
tress, 30 hospitals were established, and in the 
oiphanages and schools tlie children were legis- 
teied, fed, clotlied, and given a piactieal educa- 
tion Nurses* training seliools, the lust schools of 
their kind for women, were established in Clreece 
and Armenia, the first schools for deaf mutes 
weie established, 263 teachers were prepared 
for government schools in the Caueasiis, and 
more than 30 trades were taught In this work, 
the organization had the constant codperatioii 
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of the officials of each government, without which 
the results obtained would have been impossible 
The centres of administration in 1029 were: 
Athens, controlling Greece and her islands, Con* 
siantiiiople, Bulgaria, and Egypt , Leninakan 
(formeily Alexaiidropol ) , directing the work in 
lliissian Armenia and Georgia, and Beiiut, su- 
pervising the aicas oi Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia 

The governments in several areas of operation 
had lequested a continuation of certain depart- 
ments of the woik with goveiiiment cooperation, 
ehieliy in agiicultuie, inedieal aid, and social 
wellare Tlieie were also mure than 20,000 chil- 
dien inadequately provided for The JMear East 
Kelief, theielure, eieated a BubeominitU>e, called 
tlie coiiseivatiuu committee, to take under ad- 
visement the projects suggested by the requests of 
the overseas governments and to see that all 
childien who were still in o'r’p’..i ■ or out- 

placed undei subsidy and supei vision were se- 
curely looted into the social structure oi the 
euuiitries in which they lived ” This committee 
was to operate from headquaitcis in New York 
City, under the chairmanship of Cleveland E 
Dodge The olhceis of the Near East licliei in 
1020 wcie Chairman, James L Baiton, vice 
chan man, John I£ Finley, treasurci, Cleveland 
E Dodge, general counsel, Frank C Polk, ineiu- 
Ik*is of executive council, Barclay Achesoii, Land 
W Ai oiler, William E Doughty, II C Jaquitli, 
and E C Millei ilcadquarteis oie at lol Fiitli 
Avi'iiue, New York City 

NEBRASKA J’oruLATloN According to the 
bouitecntli Cen‘«us, the population of tlie State 
on dun 1, 1920 was 1, 290, .‘172 The estimated 
j)u]»ulat]ou on .luly 1, 1928, was 1,408,000 The 
capital IS Lincoln 

AuiUciLiiiUE The following table giies the 
acieage, piuduction, and value of the priiuipal 
ciops in 1928 and 1020 


('rup 

Tear 

A rreape 

Prod Bu 

Corn 

1929 

9.3 44,660 

247,744,000 { 


J928 

8,947,006 

212,701,000 

\V lieat 

3929 

.'),')48,000 

50,555,000 


3 928 

4,672,000 

09,919,000 

Hay 

1929 

4,580,000 

6,224,000 • 


1928 

4,45 1,000 

5,877,000 “ 

Outa 

1929 

2,480,000 

86,304,000 


1928 

2, '192, 000 

78,936,000 

Potatucs 

1929 

92,000 

8,924,000 


1928 

103,000 

10,080.000 

Sugar bw'ls 39^9 

92,000 

1,062,000 • 


1928 

86,000 

1,021,000 " 

Bailey 

1929 

047,000 

18,892,000 


1928 

4 10,000 

14,018,000 

Kye 

1929 

202,000 

3,694,000 


1928 

249,000 

3,480,000 


Value 
$1G4,04J,00Q 
IM.UIS.OUO 
‘»'>,902,00{) 
498,000 

57.141.000 

52.202.000 

42.790.000 

29.090.000 

9.816.000 

5.040.000 

7.127.000 

9.446.000 

7.149.000 

2.807.000 

2.684.000 


® Tons 

Minikai. J^RonuenoN The tot.il value of the 
mineial products oi the State foi 1927 was 
.$3, .541, 792, for 1920, $3,322,400 Supplying the 
domestic demand tor sand and giavcl constituted 
the most important single iiiiueral industiy The 
value of sand and gia\ol pioduccd in 1927 was 
$1,370,005, in 1920, $1,124,704 Clay products 
of 1927 attained the value of $819,494, falling 
below the $1,112,923 of 1927 There was a minor 
])ioduction of pumice, in which mineral the 
State ranked as the second among producers iii 
the Union m 1927 

Tkansi'OKtation The total iiumbei of miles 
of lailroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1029, 
was 0147 30 There was no lepoited construction 
of new hue iii 1029. 


Manufactubfs. According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactures published by the 
Department of Commerce in 1929 and relating 
to the operations ot 1927, there weie in the 
State, in 1927, 1277 ni'i.^i cstablish- 

ments. These employe. Ji. I'" u je canieis, 
whose wages for the year totaled .$34,290,241. 
Materials and supplies used in maiiutactuie cost 
$320,917,499 Manufactured products attained 
the combined value of $420,290,100 

Education A system of study in rural sociol- 
ogy was developed as pait oi the couise toi the 
tiaining of teatlieis in iiormal-tiaiiiiiig high 
schools The State iuithcr enlarged its scheme 
• i “ " the tendencies of education by ex- 

‘ouisc ot school instruction in the 
unlavoiable cflccts ot alcohol and narcotics on 
the physique of the gi owing cliild. For the ac.i- 
demic yeai 1928-29, the school-age population oi 
the Stale was estimated at 410,944. Thcic weie 
enrolled in the public schools during the year 
32.5,2U4 pupils Ot these, 258,0.50 were in ele- 
mental y, aud 00,548 in high-school, giades Ex- 
penditures ioi public-school education in the 
academiu year totaled $27,303,92.1 The salaries 
ot teaeheis, h^ the yeai aveiagod in cities and 
villages, for men $1404 and tor women $1239, 
in luial districts, loi iiicii $770 aud loi women 
$763. 

CiiABiTiEK AND CoKUXCTioNS The Department 
of Public VVcltaie possessed extensive poweis 
with legard to the dependent classes, paitiiuluily 
as to child laie It did not have cliaigu ot the 
State institutions ot caic and custody, winch 
wcie under the autlioiity ot the sepaiate Bo.iid 
ot Control Tliese institutions were Ncbiaska 
Iiistitutum toi the heebh^-miiided, Beatiice, Giils* 
Ti.iiiiing SeiuHil, Geneva, Nebiuska Soldieis’ aud 
Niihi'- Home, Buikett, Hastings State Hospital, 
liigleside; State liidnstiml School, Kcaiiie> , 
Hospital lor Tuhcicnhms, Kctiiiiej , Lincoln State 
Hospital, Lincoln, Uithopcdic Hospital, Lincoln, 
State J'cnitentiaiy, Jjiiicolii, Nebraska Industrial 
Home, Milioid, Soldicis’ and Sailois' Home, 
Miltoid, Nebiaska Sdiool ioi the Blind, Ncbiaska 
City, Noifolk State Hospital, Ncbiaska School 
foi the Deaf, Dmaha, State Kc'toimatory loi 
Women, >.oik, Nebiaska Hume hn Depcmdeiit 
(Mnldreii, Lincoln, State Jveiorniatoiy loi Men, 
Lincoln 

Leuisuation The State Legislature held a 
legular biennial session, convening in Januaiy 
]ts most w'iclely iioti‘d action was to teimiiiate 
the unsuLLCsslul bank-guaraiitec sjstcm that liad 
opeiated for iiiaiiy jeais in the State An act was 
jiuhsed lepculiiig the bauk-guai Jutce-tuiid law' 
and consequently tei minuting the power of the 
Bank Cuminission to conduct hanks pieviously de- 
claied iiiHolveiit but not thiown into lec-eiveiship 
In Older to succoi depositois in dctiiiict liaiiks 
the l^egislatuie appioved a constitutional ainond- 
iiiciit to allow oi the appiopiiatioii ot $8,000,000 
for depositors* leinilmrscment The aiiicndmciit 
was to be submitted to pojnilar vote at the elec- 
tion ot 19.30 By statute, insolvency was delincd, 
with regard to State hanks, as occuniiig when 
the actual cash value ot assets did not suffice to 
meet liabilities, or when a bank was unable to 
meet the demands of ci editors in the oidinaiy 
and usual manner, or W'heii it failed to make 
good its reserve as lequiied by law, or when 
stockholdeis failed to make good cajntal im- 
pairment, after due notice The gasoline tax was 
increased to 4 cents a gallon, fioiii 2 cents, and 
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was assigned in the proportion of 2 cents to the 
building and maintenance of State roads and 2 
cents to improvement of countj roads. A measure 
repealing the piohibition against the coursing of 
labbits was passed, but was vetoed by Governor 
Weaver on humanitarian grounds An efiort to 
ratify Uie Federal Child Labor Amendment 
failed 

Political and Otiieb Evknts. A decision of 
.fudge Lincoln Frost in one of the inferior State 
courts, icndered at the end of April, dea,lt a 
seveie blow to the operation of the State law 
for the guaiaiity of bank deposits This decision 
gi anted the a]>plication of 300 or more State 
hanks for release fioiu the obligation to pay fur- 
ther hjieeial assessments into the State bank- 
guaianty fund Theie were at the time some 
00,000 former depositors holdmg claims against 
defunct hunks The court held that according to 
the evidence befoie it two- thirds of tlie banks 
that were solvent could not well keep up their 
payments on guaranty assessments The decision 
was favoiable to the hopes of depositois of failed 
banks for indemiiificution through a future State 
grant, rather than through the guaranty fund. 
In the couisc of the summer the Banking Com- 
missionei leupenod 15 banks in the pciiod of 
thi ee months by inducing depositors to scale their 
claims down to the levels of the solid assets of 
the respective institutions In the same peiiod, 
21 banks were closed The difficulties of the 
banks* situation weie reported as due to their 
liavmg invested heavily in real estate and in 
second mortgages on lands. 

The State law of 1929 imposing an ad valorem 
tax on money, bank deposits, and intangible prop- 
el ty generally was upheld by the Btatc Supreme 
Court m November This couit, on March 28, 
held that wuikmeii’s-compeusation insuiance 
companies in filing appeals could not be re- 
stiictcd to the district court of the county in 
which tlic injured woiker lived 

The charge was made by a foiiuer State en- 
giueer, Geoige B Jolmsoii, that mure than 
$1,0UU,UU0 had been Wdstcfully or iinpioperly 
spent loi tile and othei building inatci luls iii the 
coiisti uctioii of the State capitol. At North Flutte, 
on July 13, iiotcrs attacked the Negro dwellers, 
killed a policuman and teiroii/ed about 20U Ne- 
groes into flight from the town With funds siq)- 
plicd bv Mis Saiaii Jublyii, the ( unsti uctioii of 
a $4,000,000 building at Omaha to seive the 
c'lty as an art centie was started The giaiii ele- 
vator of the Traiis-Missibsippi Gram Company 
at Omaha, with 400,000 bushels of giaiii, was 
burned in August 

Oi^i'iutats Oovernor, Arthur J. Weavci , Lieu- 
tenant-Governoi , George A Williams, Secretary 
of State, Fi auk Maish, Ticasurei, W. M Steb- 
bins. Auditor, L B Johnson, Attornev -General, 
C A Sorensen, Suj)erintendeiit of J^ublic In- 
htiiution, C W' Tayloi 

JuDiciABV. Supreme Coui't Chief Justice, 
Chailes A Goss, Associate Justices, William B 
Hose, James K Lean, W. H. Thompson, George 
A Eberly, Edward E. Good, George A. Lay. 

NEBRASKA, Univebsity or A State insti- 
tution ul higher education in Lmculii, Nebi., 
founded in 1809. The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1929 was 05.35, of whom 3054 were men and 
2081 women The eniollmcnt was distributed as 
follows Agriculture, 004, arts and sciences, 
1880; business administration, 736, dentistry, 
111, engineering, 722, graduate, 398; law, 163, 


medicine, 324; nursing, 104, pharmacy, 90; 
teachers, 1461. Included in the arts and sciences 
and teasers* colleges were 514 students of the 
school of fine aits and 184 of the school of 
journalism There were 2614 students enrolled in 
the summer session of 1929, of whom 931 weie 
men and 1083, a omen The faculty numbered 374 
The total income for tlie year was $4,209,077. 
The library contained 235,005 volumes. Chancel- 
lor, Edgar A. Burnett, L Sc. 

NEBirL.ffi. See Astbonomv 
NECROLOGY. The following list contains 
the names of notable persons who died in 1929. 
Articles will be found in this volume, in their 
alphabetical older, on those whose names aie 
given below without other text 

Alwrcorn, Mary, Darhebs of English duchebS, died 
May 10, 1029, London, ut fhe age of 81 llie fourth 
daughter of tlie first Earl Uowe, she married in 1869 the 
Maiquis of Hamilton, eldest son of the first Duke of 
Abercoru Lord Hamilton was early attached to tlie 
household of the Prinre of Wuloh 

Aberdare of Duffryn, second Baron See Bruce, Henry 
Oampbell 

Adamson, Colonel Agar Canadian army oflicer, 
died in England, Nov 21, 1929, at the age of 
He was educated at Trinity College Bchool, Port Hoiie, 
Ontario, and at Corpus Chribti College, Cambridge 
UniverbJt>, served witli the Btiathcona Horse in South 
Africa, and at the outbreak of the World War was an 
officer in the Princess Patriria Canadian Light Infantry 
In 1915 he waa made a Companion ol the Distinguish^ 
Servile Order, and in 19 lb beLume commander of the 
"Princess Pats " He was promoted to a staff position in 
coriM headquarters in 1018 
Adamson, William Charles 

Adelsward, Baron Theodor A Swedish states- 
man, died Seid 28, 1920 He was born Oct IJ, 
I860 From 1910 to 1914, he was Minister of Finanio 
He was for many yeuib head of the lutorparlianiuutai y 
Diiion 

Agranionte, Charles Horaru Montgomer> y 
Aiken, William Appleton American manufuc 
turer, died Nov 7, 1929, iii Norwich, Conn He was 
bom 111 Mauchestoi, \t, Apr 18, 1883, and was cd 
ucaUd m public and private bchools in Masbachusetts 
Appointed to the U S Mihtary Academy, bo failed to 
hiiibh the course berausu of ill health, and went iii 
Mead into bubiiiesb He l^ub ailing assistant paymas 
ter of the D S Navy in 1861—63 and quarteniiubtLi - 
gmieial of Couuectiiut in 18G2-6'> After the Civil 
War, he was president of the Notwich Nickel and 
Brass Company 

Aikms, Sir James (Albert Manning) 

Allen, Edwin West 

Allen, Hamilton Ford American educator, died 
in Durham, N H, Aug 14, 1939 He was bom 
in Lafayette, Ind , July 7, 1867, and was graduated 
from Williams College Ho studied also at the univer- 
sities of Beilin and Leipzig, the Aniencan School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, the University of Chicago, 
and the MiCormick Theological Seminary at Cluciigo 
Ho wnb professor of Greek at Washington and Joffer 
son College, 1902-05, at Princeton, 1905-07, prufes 
bor of Latin and Greek at the Universit> of Illinois, 
1907-09, professor of Greek at Washington and .fef- 
ferbon, 1 009-2*3, and itrofessor of modem languages 
at the University of New Hampshire after 10*32 He 
condiirtod the University Travel School at Lomoul 
Celin, Fiuncu, in the summers of 1926-28 

Allen, The Rev Sturgus Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, died m Liberia, Afiica, in April, 1920 
He was born in Hyde Far]^ N Y , June 26, 1850, and 
was graduated from the College of the City of New 
York and the Genere’ "n r’" Seminary, being or- 
dained m 1882 In I - -! ■ ‘ vas curate at Kansas 

City, Mo , and from 1881 to 1883, at Newburgh, N 
Y He was with the Holy Cross Mibbion Church in 

New York, 1884-89, and served in the 

Episcopal Order of the Holy Cross, 1 - - I a* d 1907- 
15 In 1923 he went as a missionary to Liberia, 
where he taught lu the mission bchools 

Almeida, Antonio Job 4 de Portuguese states 
man, died Oct 31, 1929, in Lisbon, at the age of 64 
He was appointed Minister of Marine in the provincial 
government of Portugal in 1910 and was Premier 
from 1913 to 1917 In 1919 he became president of 
Portugal, and served in that capacity until August 
1923 lie played a leading part in the overtlirow of 
the monarchy m 1910 

Alston, The Rt Hon Sir Beilby Franiis British 
Ambassador to Brazil, died in London, June 29, 1929 
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lie Mas born Oct. 8, 1866. Alter a private education 
m England and on the Continent, Sir Beilby entered 
the Foreign Office as a clerk in 1890 His first ap- 
pointment in South America was to the position of 
acting secretary and chargfi d’affaires at Buenos Aires, 
18i)t)»97 After seivice in Japan and China ho was 
loturned to South America in 1023 as Minister to the 
Argentine llepublic and to Paraguay, and in 1925 he 
wub made Ambassador to BrasiL Sir Bcilby was 
knighted in 1920 and in 1925 was elevated to the Privy 
Council 

Alva, Frederico Garcia y. American editor, 
died Mov 1, 1929, in Los Angeles, Calif., at the 
age of 56 He began his journalistic M'ork us a young 
man in Memco City, later becoming editor of the Lo» 
AnmUH Mfnean Herald At the time of his death he 
was publisher and editor of Mexico, a Los Angoleb 
Spanihh language periodical 

Al/,amoia, Lizardo Peruvian jurist, died March 10. 
1929, at Lima, Peru He was formerly president of 
tlio Supieino Court of Peru 

AmauaIj, Marshal Antonio Ferreira do Brazihan 
]ihye>ici.tn, died Feb 18, 1029, in Etiva, Brazil lie was 
luimerly at the head of the Army Central Hospital, 
whore he found the first school for nurses in Brazil, 
director of the Medical Corps, and representative of tho 
Biurilian lied Cross at both the First and Second Pan- 
AiiiQrir.iii Ued Cross Congiesses He letired in 1924 

AiidoMr, Mane Henri 

Andrubsy, Count Julius 

Anilicws, William Synies An Anglo American elec 
tiKul engineer, died in ® *■ ' V Y, July 1, 

1M29 Ho was born in "‘i ■ ' Sept 10. 

1H47, iiioving to America in 1875 In 1879. ho entered 
'J’liouius A Ediboirs laboratory at Menlo Park, N J , 
and became Edison’s assistant just after the ineandes 
( ( nt lamp M'as invented, so that much of Andrews’ eurl\ 
work had to do with that invention He held executive 
iMisitions with various electrical companies, and, at tlie 
time of his death, M'as consulting engineer to the Gen 
enl Electric Company 

Appel, Diiniel Frederick An American insurance exec 
utiVL, died Nov 2 1, 1929, in Boston, Mass He was born 
in Cumberland, Md , June 24, 1857, and was educated 
in the public schools Ho was in the fiie-insuranco bust 
ness from 1875 to 1885, when he became associated 
with tho New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
wliert lie served successively as superintendent, secre 
tary, vice president, and, after 1924, president Mr 
Appel was a member of the executive committee of tho 
Assoi lutioii of Life InsuiHuce Picsidents and a direc 
lor of the Old Colony Trust Company 

Appleton, Hamel American publisher, died March 15, 
1929 liu was born m New York City, Feb 24, 1852, 
the I I Huniol Appleton, founder of H Apple 

toil V ( Ajipleton entered Ajipleton’s in 1871, 

betumiug a member of tlie iirin in 1879 and, latei, viie 
piLsideut He retiied in 1913 He was a member of the 
7th . ^ G N Y , in which he served as 

loluii ■* 'to 1916, when he was retired witli 

tiio lank of bievet major general 

AimotiOiig, Beniamin \ American silk manutaeturer, 
died Oct 20, 1929, in New London, Conn He was 
lioiu Hec 10, 1843, and entered upon his busmens 

I .iruer as a bookkeeper in the Wilhams Bilk Company ot 
Now kurk In lHb7 he formed with James P Biainerd 
the hrm of Braineid A Anustiong, which was merged 
m 1922 with the Numocuck Bilk Oumpanv under the 
titlo (uilicelli Bilk Company Mr Armstiong became 
jiiesidunt 111 1904 ot the National Bank of Ooiniiierie 
in New London, and for 35 leara was president of the 
Board of Water Commissioners He was an iiuurpoiator 
and first president of the New London Memorial Hos 
jntal and in 192b he established a tiust fund of $100,000 
lor charitable and educational neods in New Loudon 

Aitazola, Enrique J Colombian statesman, died Mareli 
28, 1929 At tho time of his death, he was Munster ol 
the Interior 

Athurley Jones, Llewellyn Archer Enghsh judge and 
foiiJic'r niumber of Parliament, died June 15, 1929 He 
waa born in 1851 and was educated ut Brasenose Col 
lege, Oxford Called to the bar in 1875, he became a 
benehei ol the Inner Temple and joined the North 
eastern (brcuit, where he represented the miners in 
muiiv industrial case's Fiom 1885 to 1914, he was 

II Liberal member of Parliament for Northwest Dui- 

hajii Attui 1905 he was lecorder of Newcastle and 
after 1918, judge of Mayor’s City of London Court and 
CoinmisBioiiei ol Central Ciiuuual Court In addition to 
urliclua on social and politi< • Enghsh 

lev lews. Judge Athei ley Jones " ’ Manual 

(1882) , The Mvnera' Bandhoo * I* lea JCegu- 

lalion Act (1887), Conimeree tn War, a 2'reatiae on 
Jntemationai Law, The Law of Children and Young 
Peraona, Looking Back (1925) , The Fall of Lord 
Paddoekhlea, and other novels publislied anonymously 

Auer, Karl von Welsbadh 

Ault, James Percy An American luagnetician and 
couiuiauder ol the nonmagnetic ship, Carnegie, lost his 


life at Apia, Samoa, when his ship burned following 
a gasoline exjilosion, Nov 29, 1929 He was born Oct 29, 
1681, in Olathe, Kan., and was graduated from Baker 
University in 1904, whore he acted as magnetic observer 
for the U. S Ooast and Goodetic Burvey. After 
being graduated, he became aasociated with the dopait- 
ment of teriustiial magnetism of tho Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington Captain Ault commanded the 
Carnegie on cruises in Aictic and Subantarctic regions 
(1914^17), the purpose of which was to make mag 
netic observations In 1919 he was made chief of tlie 
ocean woik section of the ( iiiii'ge Tr M,.Mon On Sep 
tember 3, the Carnegie leu f*ui. 1 'iiiiiiw i to continue 
tho three year iiuiso begun in 1928, and hud leuchod 
Apia when the nrolosion occurred 

Aultman, Brig Gen Dwight Edward 

Austin, Chelhs A. 

Austin, Leonard S An American mining engineer, 
died in lios Angelos, Calif, Uct 29, 1929 He was born 
m Stratford, Conn , Feb 26, 1846, and was graduated 
in 18b8 fioin the Blieflield Scientific School of Yale, 
lutei doing postgraduate work at Yale, Columbia, and 
the Colorado State School of Mines Ue was engaged in 
mechanical engineering work until 1877, when he be- 
came a chemist for the Exploration Company on the 
eastcin coast of Patagonia, South America During 
1880-86 he was chemist and foreman of the Germania 
Lead Works and until 1902 superintendent of vutious 
smeltiug works in the United States He was profeesor 
of metailurgv and ore dressing in the Michigan College 
of Miiio<i from 1903 to 1909, when ho began to practice 
privately Among other works, he wrote MetaUurgg of 
the Common Metala tI90b, 5tli cd , 1920) and The Fite 
Ataag (1907) 

Avebury, Baron Bee Lubbock, John Birkbeck 

Avery, Eli/aboth An American educator, died at 
Flushing, L I, N Y, Aug 11, 1929 Miss Aveiy was 
born in Putrolia, Pa, and was educated at Foiestville 
Academy, I'oiestville, N \ , and Coiuell University 
After takin. . • es at the University of 

Wisionsin, > lioudon University, and 

New Yoik University, she taught in the high sohools of 
Flushing, Rochester, and Oouvemoui, N Y In 1923 
she became head of the spoki ii I iig'itli department at 
Smith College Miss Avuiy was a writer and lecturer on 
phonetn s and speech 

Ayies, Steven Beckwith Amenran real estate operatoi, 
and former Ckingressman, died in New Yoik, June 1, 
1929 Born in Fort Dodge, low i, Oct 27, 1861, he at- 
ti'nded Syiaiuso Univeisity lie enteied the real estate 
business in New York in 1887, retiring after tho World 
'Wai Altliough he had not been activu m pohtics, Mr 
Acres, a Democrat, was elected to the House of Re]> 
reseniatives fiom the eighleeutli Now York district, 
serving 1911-13 Besides numerous historical articles, 
he wrote Ot neology of the Ay tea Family ( L901 ) , Bridge 
(1909), Budding an Aitieiican Meichant Mamie 
(1912), and Our TJ S Postal Service (1913) 

Baden, Prince of See Max, Piince of Baden 

Baez, Ramon Foimei President of the Doininican 
Rupublic, died Mur 3, 1929 Having served in the Domin- 
ican Congress, he was elected piovisionul I'resident on 
Aug 27, 1914, and held ufinu foi two months At the 
time of his dealh. Dr Baez was u diiectoi of the Padre 
Bilhui Caballcio Hospital Hu was a knight of the 
Flench Legion of Honor 

Bailey, Joseph W^eldon 

Balfoui, Bii Giuham English educator, died Oct 26, 
1929, in OMoid, P ’ ’ ” ■ born Dec 2, 3 838, 

and was educatec * and at Worcestei 

College, Oxfoi dll-- le a barri'dor at law 

in the Inner 'reniple From 1885 to 1895, liu traveled 
widely, spending three yeais in Buniua, where he met his 
(ousiTi, Robeit Loins Stevenson, whose ofiicial biographv 
he published in 1901 Sir Graham was assistant secretary 
to the Delegacy of Oxford Loial Examinations (1899— 
1902), director of technic ul instiuitiuii, BtalToidshire 
County Council (1902-03), and director of education in 
Staffoidshire (1903-26) He was ihaiiman of the Asso- 
ciation of Directors and Secretuiies of Education (1908), 
a membei of the Oommittoc on tho Position of Science in 
Education (1916-17), a member of the Reconstruction 
Committee on Adult Education (1917-19), director of 
education in the Lines of Communication, France 
<1918-1 91. and a mombei of tlie consultative com 
initteu of the Board of Education (aftor 1926) He was 
knighted in 1917 Ho wiote also Educational Syateme of 
Oreat BtUain and Ireland (1898) 

Balfour, Sir Robert A British shipowner, died in 
London, Nov 4, 1929 He was born in Pilmuir, Fife 
ahire, Scotland, in 1844 and waa educated at Madras 
College, St Andiew’s T’liiver itv. Inter becoming a 
member of the shippiug liini of Balfour, Williamson ft 
Co ^om 1906 to 1922, he was a Liberal member of 
Parliament from tlie Patrick Diviuon of Glasgow. Ii; 
1911 be was created a baronet 

Boll, James Moores American ophthalmologist and 
educator, died in St. Louis, Mo , March 1, 1929 Born 
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In West Union, lows, Beut 4, 1863, he was graduated 
from the medical school of the State UniTersitv of Iowa 
in 1884, continuing his studies in New York and 
Europe He was professor at diseases of the eye at 
the National University, Washington, D 0 , and served 
as oculist at (ho university's hospital He edited Annals 
of Ophthalmology at one time, and wrote a textbook, 
JiaU’a Modern Ophthalmology (1004), and Andreas 
Vesahus, the Reformer of Anatomy (1910) 

Ballou, Sidney (Miller) American lawyer, died Oct 
29, 1929, in New York City lie was horn in Trovi- 
dence, R. 1, Oct 24, 1870, and was giaduated from 
Harvard in 1893 Admitted to the bar in 1895, he 
went that vear to Hawaii, where he attained suicosa 
in the practice of law i • ' ‘ e of the 

Supremo Court there ■ • • '* Rooi>e 

volt Tn 1897 he compiled the code of civil and penal 
laws of Hawaii, ofliLially adopted in the Act of Cun 
gross organizing the Teiritory of Hawaii Mr Ballou 
was gener-il counsel fui the California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Ketining (Corporation and exuiutivu secretary of 
the Sugai Institute During the World War, he served 
as lieutenant in tho Coast Artillery, and afterwaid as 
licutcnuiit commander of the U B Naval Reserve He 
wrote many magarinu urtitlos on military and economit 
subiocts 

Bannard, Otto Tremont 

Barclay, The Rt lion Sir Colville English diplomat, 
died tfiine 3, 1929, in London He was born Sept 17, 
1869, the youngest son ot Sir Colville Baiclav He 
entered the British Diplomatic Service as an attach^ 
111 1894 and was steadily promoted, becoming Coun 
seloi of Embassy at W i^hiiigtoii in 1912, and Minister 
IMenipulontiarv there iii I'MU )](• wras bent to Sweden 
in 1919 Ub Minister and was transfeired to llnngarv 
in 1924 In the latter year he was appointed Amliabsa 
dor to J’liitig.i' Sir Colville was knighted in 1922 and 
saorii ol till I'liw Council in 1928 

Baring, ,luhn See Revelstoke, Second Rurun of 

Buruhtou, Sir Hairy English member of J'urhament, 
died in Fiirndon, Cheshire, Feb 22, 1929 Bom Dec 
12, 1870, he attended Christ Church, Oxlotd, and was 
called to the bar of the Inner Teiiiph Instead of 
piactKing, however, he engaged in funning in Chesh 
ire and took an acti\e part in publii affairs Joining 
tho Earl of Chebtei’b Yeomaniy Cavalry, ho was com 
mihsiuiivd cniitain and served in the Bouth Afrit an 
War, 1899-1902 lie reeiilibted in 1914 and fought 
III the Woild War Having been elected a Conservative 
member of Parliament from the Eddisbtirv Division of 
Cheshire in 191U, he was cuntrullei of the household 
and paity whip, during 1921-24, and from November, 
1924, until his retirement in January, 1928 

Barringer, Daniel Moreau An American mining 
engineer and geologist, died Nov 30, 1929, in Haver 
fold, Pa He was born in Raleigh, N C , May 25, 1860, 
was graduated from Piincetun Univerbity in 1879, arid 
took special courses in geology at Harvard Univcibitv 
111 1889, and in cheuiistrv and miner, ilog> at the Uiii 
verbity of Virginia in 1890 He began the jiractice of 
law with hib blether in 1882, but in 1889 lett it to 
become a consulting mining engineer and geologist He 
was president and diret toi of buveral mining couipanieb 
In 1905 he dihcuveiud that the origin of the Meteoi Crater 
in Aiizona was the impact of a meteoric mass He 
wrote The Law of Mines and Mmino tn the Vnxted 
States (1907) and Minerals of Commereuil Value 
(1907) 

Barton, Esther (Mrs Frank D Nelson) An Amen 
can actiGSs, known on the stage as Esther Barton, died 
in West Haven, Conn , Bept 30, 1929, at the age of 
70 She appeared in dramatic and vaudeville produc 
tioiis and had connections with tho McCaul, Holman, 
Kathurino Lewis, and Lucia Nola opeia companies 
After 1916 she was manager of the "Nelson Duo," a 
vaudeville act 

Bassett, William Austin American engineer, died 
May l(j, 1929, in Cambiidge, Mass Ho was boin m 
Bubtou, Mass , Bept 29, 1876, and was graduated from 
llarvard with u degree m civil engineering During 
1901—04 he was with the engineering coipb of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and fioiii 1905 to 1907, in the 
city engiiicMiniig department of Pitthbuigli, Pa In 
19U8 he becBino a member of the faculty of Cauiegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, where he re 
mamed until 1910 lie was assistant editor of the 
Engmeeiing Record, 1911—12, after which he was cun 
bulling engineer of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Reseaich Mr Bassett was a contributor to the 
technical press on municipal and state problems relating 
to eiigii«‘i 'iii^* He wrote Problems of Road Administra 
twH (1917/ 

Bates, Kathaiine Lee 

Bauer, Colonel Max 

Bax-Ironbidu, Sir Henry (George Outram) English 
diplomatist, died in London, Apr 16, 1929 Born Nov 
15, 1869, he was educated at Eton and Oxford. In 


1883 he joined the ^lomatic service as private secre- 
tary to Sir William White, and later was sent to many 
capitals as charge d’affaires He was Minister to Bui- 
_h a I'^I'^-IS, and acquired a wide knowledge of 

■ I 'k -ii, Persian, and Arabic languages 

Baxter, George W Former Governor of the Territory 
of Wyoming, died Dec 18, 1929, m New York City 
Ho was hoin in Hendersonville, N C. and was gradu 
ated from the United States Military Academy in 1877 
Given a comraission in tho 3rd United States Cavaliy, 
he was assigned to duty m the Territory of Dakota and 
took part in campaigns against the Sioux Indians 
Resigning from the Army in 1882, he became a cattli> 
raiser He was several times a member of territorial 
legiblaturcb and m 1886 he was appointed Goveinoi 
of Wyoming Territory, serving for one year He was a 
member of the convention which drafted the State con 
btitution for Wvonuiig in 1899 

Bazalegette, Louis Fiench literaiy cntii, died in 
Puns, Jail 2, 1929, at the age of 55 Ho was the liist 
to tiuiibliite Walt Whitman’s wilting into French, pub 
lishing Leaves of Grass in 1909, and at various tiniis 
tianslating tho poet’s critical cssav'' Ho also tians 
latcd Call Sandburg’s Roolabaga Storus He wrote 
many books on French authois and a ciitiial biography 
of Thoreiiu 

Beal, Alvin Casey 

Beaulieu, Montagu of See Montagu, John Edward 
Dougluh Scott 

Beer Wnlbrurin, Anton 

Begbie, llaiold 

Bidiavbky, Serge Russian railway official, died in 
New Haven, Conn , Aug 26, 1029, at the age of 57 
He was giaduated finm the classical gymnasium and 
the Impel lul Institute of Ways and Cuiiimuiiuatinns 
in Petiogrud and he was in chaige of the ttaffic do 
partinent of the Southwebtern Railway of Russia from 
1905 to 191 t Duiiug the World Wai ho was general 
tiaffic iniin igi r of the Eastern Front, wheio he diiectid 
the hiiildiiig of 200 miles of railway undei lire In the 
United BUtCb, Ml Belmsky wot Led loi the New Haven 
Railioiid us chiiinmun and roilman 

Bell, ('harles ,7ameb An Ameiicun hanker, died in 
New Yoik Cit\, Got 1, 1929 He was hoiii in Dublin, 
Apiil 12, 1858, and educated there In 1871 he went 
to Canada and from 1877 to 1880, was with tin lui 
penal Bank of Canada in Toionto On luiviiig time 
he became associated with his cousin, Alevunder (tiu 
ham Bell, in the development of tho telephone In 1881, 
howevn, he returned to bunking, in wliiih he n 
maiticsl aclivciv interiRted all his life Mr Bell was 
cdected president of tho Ami man Si'curitv & Tiiist 
('o in 1892, an office which ho held until he letirccl lii 
1928 

Bell, Graham Airdiic- Canadian Minister of Rail 
way's and Canals, died Jan 13 1929, iii Ottawa, Ont 
He was bum in Perth, Out, Aug 1 1, 1874, and was 
educated at the Collegiate Institute thcie He begun his 
guvernineiitnl work us u eleik in tho Post Ofhee l)e 
liuitiiicut at Ottawa in 1890, hut two years latii was 
tronsfcriecl to the Railwav Depaitmeiit, in wtiiili he 
was advanced to the position nt deputy Minister of the 
Department of Ruilwuyb and Cun ils in 1912, and up 
IMiinted diiectoi ot the Caiiaclian Niiliunnl Railways iii 
1922 He was a member of the 43d Reginicnt in Ottawa 
from 1891 to 1899, advancing to the luiik of iiiajot In 
1915 he was in England and Fraiiee on special duty fur 
the Canadian (Tovcinment 

Bell, Sir lames Kcottibh banker and yachtsman, died 
in K ■ " ■ '*■1 mil, Dec I'l, 1929 Ho was direc 

tel I ( !•' •li" Bank and ot the Midland Bank, 
and vifO lieutenant and deputy lieutenant of the 
County of the City of Glasgow Sir James at one time 
contested tho America Cup with Ins vinht. Thistle 

Bennett, Roheit Augustus London editor and 
author, died Aug 26, 1929 ITc' was horn in Jjoiidon, 
May 18, 1855, and educated ut Oxford Fiom 1884 to 

1891, he was on the staff's of the Tunes and tlie Star 
After 1909 he was editor of Truth He puhlislmd with 
R M Fieeman A Diary of the Great Wair by Samuel 
Pepys, June, Esquiie (1916), A Setond Diary of tin 
Great Barr (1917) , and A Last Diary of the Great Wait 
(1919) 

Benson, The Rev Dr Franklin Tliomas Ameiican 
Methodist Protestant clergyman, died in Ballimoie, 
Md, Apr 6, 1929 Born in (^ueeti Anno County, Md , 
Aug 22, 1862, he was graduated fiom Western Mary 
land College in 1884, receiving thi> AM di>gree in 
1886, and the BD dogiee fiom Westnimbter Mary 
land Theological Seminal y in the same year Ordained 
into the Methodist Protestant ministry in 1888 hb 
served as pastor at Washington, 1886—88 , Wilining 
ton, 1889-90, West Baltimore, 1891, Elizabeth, N J, 

1892, CenterviUr, Md , 1808-1901, Baltimore, 1902- 

06, Denton, Md*. 1907-10 *• ■' 1910- 

12 , and Cnsfield, Md , . . n the 

pulpit in 1916, he edited t " ’ ■ until 
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hiH death Hr Bonson was a trustee of Western Mary- 
land Oolloge Kansas City University conferred on him 
the I) l> decree in 1914 
Benz, Kiirl 
Tiorper, Victor L 
■Rprlinor, Emile 

Berry, Bear Admiral Robeit Mallory 
Bickerton, Alexander William 

Bipelow, TIonrv Forbes American ariliitect, died in 
Bexerly Fiirins, Mass, Auij 12, 1929 TTo was born in 
Clinton, Mass , Mav 12, 1867 After receiving his B B 
degree from the Massai hiisetts Institute of Technology 
in 1888, he pincliced in Boston as a meiiibei of the 
firm of Bigelow & Wadswoith Mr Forbes designed the 
Shawmiit National Bank, the Treinont Building, and 
the Hotel Touiaine in Boston 

It . .1 ’ Charles, First Viscount of Mersev 

.t I', I" ■- ITowaid American ]iublic olhcial, dir*d 
siiddenh in New York, Feb 1, 1929 Born in Bulling 
Ion, N J , Bept 'i, 187'), ho attended a business (ollege 
and worked at Burlington in the carriage inanufactut 
ing business, 1803-13 A personal friend of Woodrow 
Wilson’s, he contributed to liis political ciireei, serving 
«is 11 militar} aide, 1012-1.1 After Wilson became 
Piesident, he ajipointed Colonel Biicli Minister to 
Poitiigal, Seiit 10, 1913, a position whuh be held foi 
a number of xears On his rctiiin to the United .States, 
be betaine aetive in siveral movi meats to increase tlii 
■ 1 ■ ‘ . 1 ' ■icon Spanish speaking countries and 

I . ' - Colonel Birib tcceued lus rank 

while in the New Jeisev National Guaid He wrote A 
(iifliif Ainiinij Atifirinfl (J02(i) 

Birekhead, Tlie Rev Dr Hugh An American l*rot 
cstnnt Kpiscopul cleigyman, died at lus birthplace, 
Nnwiiort, R I , July 9. 1929 Born Sept 7, 1876, he 
w IS giaduuted from Columbia University ui 1899, and 
from the Bpisiopnl Theological School, Cambiidge. 
Mass, in ]9()‘j ()i darned deacon in the lattcu yt‘ar. he 
lic'cnme piicst in 19(1 1 After being assistant at .St 
(iiorgi's Church, New Yoik, 1902—00, and rector, 
19o()— 12, he went to Kmtnaiuiel Chuith, Baltimoie, 
Aid, when* he leinained until lus deith Dr Bnckhcacl 
went to Europe in .Fune, 1917. as speciil investigHtoi for 
the Amrriciin B(>d Cioss rimaming in England to speak, 
under the ausjjiees of the Foieign Olhee on the Amen 
can MOW of the \\otId W.jr On his leturii to the United 
.St iti>s he spoke thiougliciut the conntn iii behalf of the 
Red Cioss and the Ijibiit> laian catii]>aigus, and fur the 
coriimiltcH’ on pulilie infonnntion He lecened the MA 
degiee fioin Culuiiibia in 1900 and the D 1) dc'gree fium 
lus theological school in 19 10 

Birge, Cyrus Alhcil ('iinudiaii finnricicr and rnatiii- 
factuicr, died Dee It, 1929, in Hamiltun, Ontario He 
was born in Oakville, Ontaiiii Nov 7, 1847 and waa 
educated at the public sebooN theie with one xtai’s 
stud’ at the Viiforu Sc’hool of Medieinc Ho stnitc’d in 
biisiiics foi hiiiiself at .Stratloid in 1870 During 1872— 
82 he was an aicoiintaiit in the cmgiiuiiing department 
of the (Src’iit Western Railway, after which be became 
iiianagei of the Ciiiiada Screw Ccmipaiiy of Dundas He 
liuignnizi^d this c'oricern and moved it to lliiiriiltcm 
In lh98 III .iiqiiiiid the eiitin capital stock ot the 
Anii’nian Screw Coinpnm ol Proxidenco, B 1 forming 
i new conipiiin of which he was made president Air 
Bilge w,is also pirsulcnl of the Soveieign Fire As 
siiiaiic'c Coiiipanv ul Canada and of Ihu Mc'rcantile 
Tiiist t'onipain 

Biikbc'clv Alai (u'li Sir William English aim\ of- 
ficer duel Apr 10, 1929, at Dinard, Franco Born in 
.Settle, kork, on Apr 8, 180, F, he entered the British 
Army in 188 {, bec.ime c aiilnin in 1890, and lienti'nnrt 
colonc'l m 1900 IIis foreign senice inclnded appoint 
nicnits to Alghnnistan, China, and South Africa He 
tcieived ni.iiiy honors m the couise of his caieer - 
Knight Coininandi r of the Bath, Commaiuler of St 
Aliehael and St George, and the Order of the Rising 
Nun In 1912 hn was iiiade director of reiiionnts at 
Brifeh Aimv Hi adquarteis, a position which he held 
diiiiTig the Woilcl Will and fiorn which ho w’aa retired 
with fiu\ in 1920 

Blakc'sley, Thomaa llolmc'a 

Bloch, Maurice Leader of the Democratic Partv in 
the Nc>w York State Aaaemhly died Dec H, 1929, m 
New '^oik Citv, Hi the age* of .19 Ho wa'r horn in New 
York Citv and was educated at the Colh'ge of Ibo (htv of 
New York and at the New Yoik Law School On leaving 
law H( Iniol, he loriiied a law paitnership with John A 
Mullen lie liecarne a memhei of the New York Aasembh 
fioni the Ibth distiiet of Nt*w Yoik County in 1913, unci 
after 192,1 he w.is alao miiioritv Icnfiei 

Bobo, Rcisalvo Hcwoliitionaiy hadc*r in Haiti dic’d 
in rails, Fiaiuc Dc’e 2, 1929, at the age of 56. In 
1914 be led a revolt against Ihe IMesident of Haiti and 
became luniHeir piovisioiial piesidc'nt, bit in 1918 ho 
lesigncd lus insmuie position Ho was an oiiponent 
of Amc'i lean Intel vention in the affairs of Haiti 
Bode, Wilbelm von. 


Bolton, Beniamin Moade 

Bond, Edward Austin 

Booth, General (William) Bramwell 

Booth Tucker, Frederick St George do Ijnutour 

Bouchor, Maurice Victor A French writc’r, died in 
1929 He was horn in Pans, Nov 16, 18')5, and was 
ediieated at the Collegu Sainte-Barbe TTia works in 
elude Leu Chnmonn yoz/puaea (1874), Les Potmen tlf 
f’amour et dr la tnrr (1876), Lr» Svmbolm (1887), 

2 vols , Lr^ d'Elrtuui (1894) Conte de Nor I 

(1895), Lr» Chants po/mlairea pour Ira frolra (fust 
seiiPR, 189’) second scries, 1902, third senes 1907), 
Le Po^me dr la vir humaine, foui senes (1902-06) , 
Choix dr poraira (1908) 

Bouc icault, Diciii 

Bouidclle, Eitiile Antoine 

Bowen, liohert Hall American college professor, died 
at North Daitmouth, N 11, Aug 19, 1929 He was 
bom at Medina, N ^ , M.sv 24, 1892, and was educated 
at Colbi College and Columbia IJniversity, icceiving 
the PhD degree from the latter in 1920 Atiir 1920 ho 
was in the roologv department of Columbia, bocoming 
a jirofossor m 3928 

Bowlbi, Sir Aritlions Alfred A British surgeon, died 
Apr 7 1929 lie was horn May 10, 1855, and was edu 
cated at Durham Scliiml and at Kt Bartholomew’s llos 
pital Diiiiiig 19*20—2,1 he ivas jiiesident of the Boiiil 
(’ollege of Surgeons \t the time of lus death he was 
Surgeon m Ordinaiv to the King of England, and eon- 
siiltmg surgc’oii nt St Bartholomew's Hospital and to the 
Fonnclling Uosjutal He was in South Africa in 3 900 
in chdige of Pottland lluspilal, and in the World War 
he was advisory consulting surgeon to thi British sol 
diers in Fiance with lhc» rank of rnaicn genera] lie was 
knighted in I'Ul, and in 192 1 was created a baronet 

Bo\.iiul.iI, Flank E English astronomer, diod Ort 
to. 1929, in Cambridge, England, at tho age of GI 
Hi WHS gradiiiitid fioin (lie Roial (’ollege of Science, 
litindnii, and in 1888 became eoiinected with the Solar 
Phi SICS Comnullee undc’r Sir Norman Lockyer His work 
consisted in the obsenation of sunspot spectra and then 
lednction to deteniune chenncil origin anrl variation 
during sunspot ryele Later with improved instrumeiils, 
he began to take part m night observations making i>holo 
giaphs Ho begun the tabulation ond ecu relation of tlio 
celestial and terrestiial spictri, ]>iib1ishing papers giv 
mg flic results of lus inic’stigations In 393 l Ibo observa- 
tory W.1H moved to the Viuversiti of Cambridge, whete 
Alt Boxandal continued his woik 

Bold, .lames An Aniericin horticulturist, died in 
Havcifoid, Pa Dm 2, 1929 He was born in Boston, 
Mass Feb 1, 1858 In 390 1 he org.inized the Eleetm 
Hose iu Riibbei Comp in v of Wilmington, TM , of which 
ho was prisident until J915, and Ironi 1908 to 1917, 
be was president ol F.iines Hold & Brother, Inc of 
Philiidc’lphm Ml Bmd was tin entbusiastie hoiticultiir 
I'^t, bung dm (tor of a luimbei of liottiuiltiiral societies 
snd the rpcijuent of two gold medal awards for the ad 
laiitenient of hortuultuii 

Boiden William Cow pci An \nuriean Kwier died 
in rbiLUKo 111 , AIiii 30, 1929 Boin m Shefiield, HI , 
Api 6, 1864, be was Kinduated from Harvard in 1880, 
anil fioin its liw sibonl in 1889 IinmediatelA ofti'r bis 
idniisMion to the b.ir, Mi Boiden eomnienri (1 practice 
III Chicago which be loiilinned until his death He be 
Clime president of the Chicigo liai Association in 1926, 
and a diic’itor of the Central Trust Ccmipiini of Illinois, 
thi .Sullivan Afuiiiinorv Coiiipanv, and the Liquid Car- 
bonic Companv The League of lied Cioss Eocieties ap- 
))omted him Commissioner Oeiieiiil to Poland in 3920, 
and he was deeotati’d with the Order of T’olonia Restitutn 
He WHS an meiseei of Harvard, 1911-17, 1919— ‘23, 
and from 1929 until bis death, be was also president 
of the Harvard Mumni in 1922 

Brnbazon, Reginald Twelfth E,irl of Meath English 
diplomat and philanthropist died in London, Oet 11 
1929 He was horn on July 91, 3811, and was educated 
at hlton and in German v In 186 1 he became a eleik 
in the Foreign Odlce in 1868 entered the Diplomatic 
.Service going to Bcilin In 1870 he w'as tiansferred 

♦ . Tl H ’ in 3 871 to Pans Retiring from the 

!»• • ■ I - m 3 87. he returned to England 

and devoted his time to pliilanthiopie work He was 
nctivo in nnniiious social and civic enterprises, among 
them tho Hospital Satuidav Fund, of which he was 
first honorable secietiiiv in 1874, the Dublin Hospital 
Movement, the Young Men’s Fnehdlv Society, and the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Assnciatiun His name was 
popuhirh assoc lilted with the Empire Dav Movement 
Ohu’flv through hm imtmtive. Queen Victoria’s birth 
dav, Alav 2f cnnie to bp celc'hiated as Empire Day He 
was at one time piesident of the CTiristinn Union for 
Sonal Seme I . iiid lie was llist piesident of tho British 
Institute of Social Seivice and the Dublin Philnntbiupic 
Rc’fnrm Association He was elected a senator of the 
Parliament of Sontbern Ireland bv the members of the 
Irish Privv ConnciI In 1920 be was created a Knight 
of the Grand Cross Order of the Britiab Empire and in 
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1923 a Knigbt of the Grand OroiB of iho Royal Yictonan 
Order Ho vae the author of a number of books on 
Hocial subjects and of two volumes of renuniseences 
MemortM of the Nmetemth OenAury (1928) and Montr 
ones of the Twentieth Century (1924) In 1928 he edited 
Duunss of Mary, Countess of Meath 

Biadfield, Wesley American n'-i^To'oi; <t died in 
Santa if'e, N Mex , November 10, I '.l' li > was born 
in Waltz. Mich, Oct 25, 1876, and was educated at 
Alma College and the University of Michigan From 1917 
to 1927, he uns LUiatoi in archsBolugy at the New Mexico 
Museum and the School of American Research Ho was 
in ehaige of archceological excavations in New Mexico 
and Guatemala In 1927 he became director oi the San 
Diego Museum 

Bradfute, Oscar Edwin American agriculturist, died 
Mar J6, 1929, in Xenia, Ohio He was born Jan 21, 
18b2, near Cedarville, Ohio In 1887 he bucame a 
breedoi ot Aberdeen Angus cattle He was an organizer 
of the International Live Stock Exposition in Chicago 
in 1H99, and served as a director He was a member 
oi the White House Industrial Conference called by 
Piesideiit Wilson in October, 1919, and a member of 
Trosidont Coolidge's Agricultural Conference Commis* 
hion in 1924 From 1919 to 1922, he was president of 
the Ohio harm Bureau Federation and duiing 1922— 
of the Amcrictin Farm Bureau Federation 

Biudley, William Harrison American foreign service 
otbcial, died Sept 17, 1920, in New Yoik Citj He was 
bnin in Galena, 111, June 2, 1848, and was graduated 
fiom \b1p University in 1872 He was American consul 
in Nice, France, 18S9-9J, in Tunstall T'kIii d 1897- 
1993, and in Manchester, England, 1 i" ' ■•', ihere he 
was consul general. 1995-06, and consul again, 1906- 
07 He uas i . ■ a Montreal, Canada, from 

1907 to 1917 I _ . . latter yeai 

Bieck, Edward 

Brent, Tlie Rt Rev Charles Henry 

Biett, Robert George Canadian phjsician and states- 
man, died Sept 6, 1929, in Calgary, Alberta He was 
born Nov 16, 1851, iti Stratliroy, Ont , and studied 
medicine at Toronto Univeisity, and in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Vienna He practiced medicine at 
Akrona, Ontario, from 1874 to 1879, and was one of 
the founders of the Manitoba Medical College, becoming 
professor of materia medica and theiapeutics there, and 
later emeritus profissor of obstetrics and gynmcologv 
In 1886 he established the Banff Sanitarium, of which 
ho was medual director, and in 1999 iounded the Bictt 
Hospital at Banff, of which he was senior surgeon Ho 
entered politics as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Northwest Territorits, 1888-91, and was presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, 1889 to 1891 He was 
appointud Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta in 1915, and 
luappointed in 1920 Ho was honorary colonel of tho 
82d Overseas Battalion 

Bieuer, Hans 

Bridgoman, Admiral Sir Francis (Charles Bridge 
m.m) 

Bridgman, Howard Allen American editor and edu- 
cator, died Mar 17, 1929 Ho was bom in Northhampton, 
Mass , Aug 29, 1869 Ho received the A B degreti from 
Amheist in 1883, the B D degree from Yale Divinity 
School in 1887, and the D ^ 'i Oberlin in 

1908 He was editor of The • • . ' fiom 1911 

to 1921, and after 1925 was head master of the Bridg- 
man School in Shirley Center, Mass 

Brodsky, Adolf 

Brooks, Howard K American business executive, 
died Sept 15, 1929, in New York City, at the age of 
75 In 1882 he entered the American Express Company 
ub a clerk in the financial department of the Milwaukee 
offiip He was later sent to Chicago to assuirie charge 
of tlip moiiei order department for tho Western divi- 
sion, and in 1905 lie was made fiscal agent of the West- 
ern financial department of the companr with head- 
qiiaiters in C’lucngo In 1913 he came to New York City 
as vice picsident of the company Mr Brooks was an 
authority on foreign exchange and the author of a 
book on the subject which is used as a college text He 
was mti\o in do\ doping the sale of travelers’ checks 
Avhen thev were farst produced by the Ameriian Express 
Company in 1891, and «■♦"»*' ■i' -p and popularizing 
the company's travel, . foreign trade de- 

liartments 

Broughton, Uiban Hanlon English engineer and capi- 
tahst, died in London, 'Jan 30, 1929 Born in Wok ester, 
Apr 12, 1857, ho was graduated from the Univorsitv of 
Ijondon in 1875, and for the next three years studied 
with Ijow & Thomas, civil and mining engineers, he 
also Htudipd for a time at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, winning the Miller Pure in 1877 Employed on 
railway, dminage, and dock work in England and Ire- 
land, 1878-87, lie was made an associate member of 
the institute in 1883 Moving to the United States in 
1887, he engaged in various engineering and commercial 
projects lip« ii I !.■ |.ri*« dent and director of the Vir- 
ginian Kni1uii\ < oiiipaii} , vice president, director, and 


general manager of one of the largest oopper-distribnting 
nrms in the world, the United Metals Selbng Conmany, 
president and director of the Utah Consolidated Mining 
Company and of the Shone Company, and an officer 
of otner mining and financial corporations Mr Brough- 
ton also served as British juror at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, 1892 Retiring from active business, but re- 
taining his directorship in several American firms, lie 
leturned to England in 1912 Associating himself with 
the Conseivative party, ho represented Preston in Par- 
liament, 1915-18, subsequently founding the Bonar liBw 
College and donating Ashbridge Park to Ins party 

Brown, Char' ^ * ricaii cancel specialist, 

died Sept 27, 1 . '• in « N Y , his birthplace, 

at the age of 56 He was graduated from the New York 
Hommopathic Hospital in 1895, and began soon after 
to specialire in the tieatment of malignant disoasoH Ha 
wrote many papers on the subject and discovered a 
method of X lay treatment He gave more than $25,999 
worth of radium to be used by people unable to afford 
the tieatmeiitH Dr Brown was among tlie first physiciana 
ui New kork to use radium in the treatment of cancel 
and ulhci malignant diseases, and was the founder of 
the Ihooklyn Cancer Institute Ho was radiologist for 
Carson Pock Memorial, Wyckoff = P ispect 

Heights, Jamaica, and Cumberland , 

Blown, Horace Manchester American surgeon, died 
in Milwaukee, Wis , Jan 18, 1929 Born m New Bed 
ford. Mass, Oit 12, 1857, he Wii i-l . i‘ 1 from the 
University Medical College of Xi .v lo.i.. University 
in 1880, and continued his medical studies in London, 
Pans, Munich, Brussels, and Berlin Having first prac- 
ticed in Milwaukee in the year of his griidi nl.o ■ ho 
tamed on his woik in that city until his il> iih Me iictcd 
as surgeon for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Rail 
wav for 41 years Ho owned tho Lakesido Hospital, whit ii 
he built, for 26 years, and he became surgeon at the 
Columbia Hospital in 1915, when his own institution 
closed Dining tho World War, be was chief of thi sui 
gical section of Advisory Board Number 2 and, having 
aided in the organization of tho Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps, he served as its chairman After the War, he spent 
the greater part of his time in researeh work Besides be 
longing to numerous medical associations, Dr Brown 
was a dneeter of the Physicians’ Radium Assoriatioti, 
and president of the Tri State Medical Society Ho was 
one of the editois of tho dntia/y of Hledtrat TJistonf and 
wrroto the English version of the ftonys of Itilitii (1991) , 
his various tianslalious inilude IJe Venenut of Albonuh, 
and Anathomra of Modinus 

Brown, William Liston American iron manufacturer, 
died Nov 1, 1929, in Pasadena, Calif He was born in St 
Joseph, Mich , Aug 2J, 1843, and was educated in 
Garden City Arademv, Chicago In 1857 he bet nine 
tleik in a boaid of trade conimission house in Chicago 
After serving in the Civil War with the Chicago Mer 
cantile Battery Light Artillerv from 1862 to 1865, hi 
returned to Chicago us bookkeeper in a firm, which in 
1883 was 11 organized, with Mi Brown as a partner, 
under the name Pu hands. Blown & Co In 1800 he 
nrgauirod and became president of the Chicago Shiji- 
building Companv and in 1899, of the Amernan Ship 
building f* 

Brute, ' t ■ , Abcrdare of Dnffrvn Eng- 

lish philantlirorust, died in London, Feb 20, IO 3 O Ho 
was bom Henry Campbell Bnice, non of the first Baron 
of Abeidaic, June 10, 1851 After attending Rugbv, be 
jirepared for the diplomatic service at Berlin, but re 
tiled to the country in 1889, where he interested himself 
in sTHirts and in various civic activities On succeeding 
to the title in 1895 he established his lesidenco at 
Duffiyn, Glamorganshire Lord Aherdare was at one 
time president of tlie University of Wales and nt the time 
of his de,itb was president of the National Museum of 
W^ales His second son, Clarence Napier Bruce succeeded 
to tho title 

Bninnri, Sir John English political leader and cap- 
italist, died Jan 16, 1029, in London Ho was born 
Mav 24 1865 and w'lis educated at Cheltenham, the 
Itelytechnio Rchnol of Zurich, and Cambridge He was 
a member of the Biitish Parliament from Lancashire, 
1906—10, from Cheshire, 1910-18, and from Southport, 
1921-24 Hi* was chairman of tho Madeley Collieries 
Jitd , and Park Hall Colliery, Ltd , and director of the 
Sbirehrook Oolliory Ltd . and of tlie Oxford and Ship 
ton Cement Go , Ltd 

Brush, Charles Francis. 

Buchner, Edward Franklin American c-,* . • 

died in Munich, Germany, Aug 22, 1920 ]I.> v • 

in Paxton, 111 , Sept 8, 1868 In 1803 ho received tho 
Ph D degree from Yale University He was successively 
instructor, lecturer, and professor of philosophy psychol- 
ogy, and pedagogy at Yale and other universities, and 
after 1908 was professor of education at The Johns Hop- 
kins University, whore m 1999 he was made director of 
the collage for teachers H" /...-.-v-i* - p -1 *ot of tho 
Pjhi hoh »i I Iff Ruffe tin ( ' ■ ' ‘ in pnb- 

l-ol III.' iiie Journal of Educational Psychology (1010- 
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20), and was editor after 1017, of Tha Johru Hophina 
Univaratty StudMa m Edueatum He wrote A Stiady at 
Kant'a Paychdogy, vnih Bafaranea to tha OrUieal Phy 
loaophv (1897) 

Buick, David D American automobile manufacturer, 
died in povertv, Mar 6, 3 929, in Detroit, Mich. In 1001 
he Bold a plumbing fartory in order to make automobilee 
He not only spent all hii money but ran into debt be- 
fore he prodiired the Buiek car, which was put on the 
marki't and populanzed by others At the time of his 
death, Mr Buick was a cleik in a trade school in 
Detroit 

Bullard, Arthur (Albert Edwards) 

Bulow, Bernhard, I'rince von 

Burgess, William American manufarturer and pot- 
(ery expert, died in Morrisville, Pa, Nov JU, 1929. 
Ho was born -Tan 18, 1867, in Brooklyn, N Y , and was 
gjuduated at Princeton University in 1877, studying 
later at the College of Physitians and Surgeons in New 
Yoik In 3877 he was assistant professor of rhemistry 
at Princeton and in 1877-79 was assistant demonstrator 
in anatomy at '< i> Co'i' L* of Physicians and Surgeons 
Me n ..lnl/•,l I l»7o Vt i i uM Burgoss & (}o , impoiters 
of . ■ ■ ■ II was president of the International Pot 
tnrv Company, Trenton, N ,7, from 1879 to 1904, or- 
gani/iw (1902) and prchident of the Hudson Porcelain 
Company Ameinan consul at Stoke on Tient, England, 
(1890-9.1), and representative of the pottery indus- 
try of the United States and customs administrative 
matfeih before the Board of General Appiaibers after 
1884 In 1921 ho was appointed by President Harding 
to the U S Tariff Commission, from which he resigned 
in 1025, though remaining acting advisor on customs and 
tariff matterh During tho World War, he was depart 
ment Ik .id of the War Industiies Board .Tiist prior to 
hiR fatal illness, he uas hefoio a Senate Committee 
investigating lobbying and was accused of perjury by 
Soriiitoi Caraway of Aikansas He appeared before the 
lOiiimittee in his own defense 

Binney, Admiral of tho Fleet Sir Cecil British naval 
offuer, died .Iiine 6, lOJO, m Hampshire, England He 
WHS horn May 15, 3858, the son of Captain Charles 
Biiitui and w.ih ediKatod at the Royal Naval Academv 
in (losport Uis first experience in warfaie was in 
Egypt, where he was lieutenant of Caryfort in 1882, 
iind in 1884 he was in tho Eastern Sudan He was aide- 
(lecamp to King Edward in 1906-07 From (he rank 
of roiir admiial in 1909, he was steadily advanced 
through the s irioiia eommandh of vue admiral, second 
in (ommand of the Grand Fleet, and second sea lord, 
to adiniial of th< fleet in 1920, fiom which he was re 
tiled in 1925 After the Battle of Jutland, where he was 
second in < ommand of the Grand Fleet, he was men 
tinned in dispatches and was given the O 0 M G In 1921 
ho was mude a haran«'t, a title which passed to lus son, 
('nmmander Charles Dennistnun llurnej, RN, a de 
signer of airplaius 


ernment, having served as Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Minister of Justice, and Foreign Minister in sev- 
eral cabinets, and as president of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties (1910), Senator (1911), and during 1912-14 
as Ambassador to the United States 

Cambridge, Marebioness of See Margaret, Marchioness 
of Cambridge 

(Tamerljnck, Gustave Henri Frrnih intorpreter, died 
in Pans, Feb 11, 1929, at the age ot 59 Born in Frimch 
Flanders, he speriali/ied in English at the umverMties 
of Uille and Pans Hu ng ta. gl i English at various 
provinrial scboolh, M i n p' v was appointed to 
tho Ivcde of St Louis University, Pans, and subse- 
quently lectured on French, German, and English pho 
netics at the Hnrhonm During the World War, he 
Moivod as iiiterpiutor with a British artillery regiment 
He was the chief interpictcr at the Peace Contoience, 
1919, and he rendered similar service at nearly every 
important intoinational conference from that time until 
his death, being at Geneva with the League of Nations, 
at Pans, Berlin, and London with the Reparations Com- 
mission and the Dawes Commission, and at vaiious 
meetings at Spa, San Romo, Washington, Lo< arno, 
Cannes, and Genoa M Camerlynck, with Mrae Camer- 
lynck, wrote several textbooks on tho oral method of 
teaching Freneh and Eiikhsh 

Canales, Felipe Sub Set retary of the Mexican Depart- 
ment of the Tntiriui, dii il Dec 25 1929, in Miviio City, 
at the .ige of U As pre ident of the National Tourist 
Commission, he encouraged and simplified travel for 
\isitors fiom the United Statis 

Candler, Asa O(riggR) American capitalist, died in 
Atlanta, Ga , Mar 12, 1929 Bofn near Villa Rica, 
('arroll County, Ga , he worked in a drug store at 
Cartersville, <ia, 1870—73, nnd at Atlanta, 1871—78 
He then ft*i« d i ■ ' which ho sold in 3 899 

He had i** ■ t' ■ i ■ ifacture of coca cola in 

Aiinl, 3 888, and although in the first year only 500 
gallons were sold, he devoted his time and capital to 
the undertaking, and on Fth 22, 1892, organized thn 
Coca f'ola Company of Georgia, minngiiig the firm unlil 
sutLeeded hv his son in 3913 A1i ( iiidlei was active 
in niimeious public affiiirs, being a founder and presi- 
dent of the Central Bank and Trust Corporation of 
Atlanta, and president of the hoard of trusti'cs and 
(Iiairraan of tho finance committee of Emory Universit}, 
to which he don ited $1,000,000 

Capitan, Louis 

('aiingtuu, Ruricrt Chment Geotge, Fourth Baron of 
Carrington British soldier and foimer member of T'm- 
lianient, died Nov 11, 1929, in London Ho was born 
Dec 16, 1852, uiid was ediuaUd at Eton In 1871 he 
(iiUred the Greiindiei Guards, sf>i\ed in the Eiilii War 
in 1879, nnd lommanded the New South Wales lin- 
jional Bushmen in South Africa in 1901-^)2, fni which 
he was nutdo a c ouipaiiKin of the Distinguished Servo e 
Order From 1880 to 1885, he was a Liberal momber of 


Burrows, The Rt Rev Winfrid Oldfield, Bishop of 
Chuhester 

Burton, Theodore Elijah 

Butler, Sir (Teoffri’y English eons«>rvativo member 
of Parlinment, died in London, May 2, 1929 He was 
horn in London, Aug 3 5, 1887. and was educated at 
Camhridgo Univuisity, with which he was afterward 
eontinuoiisly associated From 1920 he was a prjBlcctor 
in diplomatic history there and after 1923 was a con- 
teryative member of Parliament, rejiresenting Cam 
hndge University In 193 7 he was a member of the 
Balfour mission to the United States and was director 
of the British Bnienu of Information in the United 
States dining 1917—39 For this s«>rvice, he was knighted 
111 1919 Sir Geoffrey was an anthoritv on international 
law nnd the author of books on that subject, among 
them, Handbook to the Lemiae of Nations 

Butler, Louis Fatio An American iiisuranco execiittvo, 
died Oct 23, 1929, in Hartford, Conn He was horn in 
Harlfnid, July 22, 1873, nnd was (duiiited in the high 
sdiool there In 3890 he b*u'#iM wn-kir. fm thn Travelers 
Insurance Company in 111111^^1 heioiiiiuir assistant 
secretory of tho company (1904), secretary (1907) vice 
president (3 932), nnd president (1915) Mi Butler 
was also president of the Travehrs Indemnity Comjiany 
and director of the Travelcis Fire Insurance Compan}, 
nfnliated corporations In addition, he was a director 
of ynrious hanks He was a member of a committee ap- 
pointed in 1917 by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
to report on a plan of insnianee for oiheers and men 
of the U S Army and Navv 

Bii/ilignii Gheorghe Rumanian jiiiist and pub 
nc O' .Mill iIksI Oct 7, 1929, in Bucharest, Rumania 
Ho was one of the tliree legents appointed to rule dur- 
ing the minontv of King Mihai, who succeeded to tho 
throne of Bi ”'.i'’.a in 1927 at the death of his grand- 
fathei, Kin • I i > In led Bnzdugan was previously presi- 
dent of the High Court of Cassation 

Caiero, Don Manuel A Mexican statesman and lawyer, 
Vera Crus, Mexico, at the age 
of 69 He held a number of offices in the Mexican Gov 


Parlianii'til for Biickinghiimshin 
Canualt, Willism llenn 
Carman, (William) Bliss 
Caiiienter, Edward 

Carrington, liaion of See C'anngton, Rupert Clement 
Oeoige 

Carrington, John Bennett Amciiciin newspaper pub- 
lisher. died at his birthplace, New Haven, Conn Jan 
21 1920 Born Apr 2, 1849, he attended the old Russell 
Military School, and intercd the Cairington Publishing 
Company, owners nf the Now ILiven Journal Courtei 
ns B punter Shortlv after the death of his father in 
1881, he inherited the liusmess, becoming jiresidcnt, a 
position which he retained until his death Mr Carring- 
ton was also a direc toi of the National Savings Bank 
nnd of the Pair Haven & Westville Railroad, remaining 
y\ith the latter concern after it had consolidated as tho 
Conneeticut Company 

Carry Edward Francis An American mnnnf ictnrer, 
died in Chicago, Til A]ir 24, 3 929 Boi n in Port Wayne, 
Ind , May IR, 3 867 lio moved to Chicago in 3 888 and 
began his hnsimss career as a stenogiapher in the Wells 
A Fionih Car Co Bhen that com pin was consolidated 
with the Amcnenn Cir nnd Foundry Company in 1890, 
Mr Cany was made a distrut mnnngei in the new firm 
Having become first vice president and general manager, 
’ ' "'(Ifi to undertake the presidency of the 

y ■ Car Co In 3 922 tho Pullman Company 
purchased Mr Ciiri\'s firm and elected him president 
He was also a diiectoi of a number of other coneerns 
During the Win Id War, Mr Carry did emergency 
tiansportation woik being vice chairman of the Ship- 
building Labor Adiiistmeiit Board, Sentember, 1917, 
director of the opt rations of the U S Shipping Board, 
September, 3 917-Ottiibor, 1918, trustee of the Emor 
genev Plei't Corpoiation August. 1918— .Taniiarv 1919, 
and chairman of the Port and Harbor Facilities Com- 
mission of the U S Shipping Board, Marih, 1918— 
.Tanuary, 1919 _ « 

Carter, Charles Daynd Former United States Con- 
gressman, died in Ardmore, Okla , Apr. 9, 1929 Mr 
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Oarlor, a Ohickasaw Indian, was born in Boggy Depo^ 
Indian Tomtory, Aug 16, 1668. After attending the 
Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy, at Tishomingo, Ind , 
lu> wnrkod on a rain h and as a clerk in a store He was 
made auditor of public ucrounts for the Chickasaw Na- 
tion m 18U2, and suporiiitondont of schools for Indian 
Tomtory in IH 194 He became a member of the Chicka 
haw Council in i6!)7, and fiom 1900 to 1904 served as 
a mining tiuhtoo tcir Indian Territory Mr Carter was 
the first secreturj of Iho Democratic Executive Committee 
of the }iiopnbPd State of Oklahoma from Juno until 
Dcciinber, 1900, and aftui the State's admission to the 
llnion, ho represented the Third Oklahoma District in 
Congipop fiom 1907 to 1927 He joined the fire insurance 
tiiiM, ( .11 ti' & Cannon in 1905, and was a director of 
the City National Dank of Ardmore 

Case, J F An American engineer, died Dec 14, 1929, 
in New VIoik City He was born Sept 21, 186H, in 
Wisconsin, and alter ho was graduated from the Uni- 
veihitv of Wisconsin in 1890, went to Uiegon as cm- 
giiiei'r for the lonstiuction of railroads Ho horved in the 
PhilippiiiPR during the Spanish American War. and 
nftemvard, in Manila, had a part in the renovation 
of the harbor and the constiuction of a drainage system, 
becoriiing in 1908 director of public works there In 
1916, us a member of the staff of the A"-’ I'^tcr- 
natioridl Corporation, be went to Spam ii id ' > Ixi « to 
leport on ■ ■ 'i , ■ » ects Later, associated with 

Ulen & Co , ••• , III' 1 II in I'orrf for the con- 

strue tion of waterworks for Athe' tii d -i was sent bv 
tlic League of Niitioiis to report on the trans{>ortation 
system of Poland In 1927 he became head of the Pans 
office of Stone & Webster, Inc 

CiiHCi, John J Ameiuan Congressman and president 
of the Pcnns>l>anin Fedeiation of Labor, died in Dal 
boa, the Canal Zone, May 6, 1929 He was born in 
Wilkes Bnrre Towiisliip, Pa , May 26, IHT’i, and learned 
the plumbing trade He was piesideut of the local plnmb- 
iis’ union and international '■ ‘ ‘ the Jour- 

ni'\meii Plumbers', Gashtters', ’ Union of 

the lliiit/od Stales and Canada (1891-191.0 In 1907- 
08 lie wms a member of the Pennsylvania House of 
lio]irisentali\es, and he served as a Deniociatic Bop* 
n'sontativo in Oongres-j from the 11th Pwmsylvania 
distiiit during 1911-17 and 1919-21, and fiom tho 
12tli district after 1927 Mr Casey was Commissioner 
(if Cout illation in the United State's Department of 
Laboi 111 1917, and a iiiemlier of the advisoiy council 
to the Secretary of Labor in 1918 Jluiiiig 1918— J9 
lie WiiM labor ad\iser to the mdnstrial relations division 
and director of tho labor adjustment board in tho 
Emptgeiicy Fleet Cutjioration of tho United States Ship- 
ping itoaid 

Cassidy, Mars American horserace starter, died 
Oct 19, J929, m llollis, N 'If For SI years he was 
known on the race tracks of the United States, directing 
the stalling of horses there us well as in Mexico and 
Cuba 

(;iicinilicrluiii, flngene Tvlor 

(niamlierlain, George R American aitist and pro- 
fossoi of drawing, died in Ithara, N Y, July lb, 1929, 
at the age of bl He was giadualed from Daitinouth 
Colli ge and Cornell University, and studied art at the 
Alt Students' Jjcague of New York For 25 yeais be was 
jirofessor of diawing at Cornell Univeisity Ho was on 
the hoaicl of control of tho Art Studonta’ Ijcague m New 
loik and was known as an illustiator and cartoonist 

Clinmberlnin, Henry E American public official, died 
Dec 21, J9J9, in Concoid, N H , at the age of 75 Ho 
entered politics in 1902, when he becunic a city cleik 
of Coniord, N H In 1919 he retired from that position 
to beenmo mn>nr the following year He was appointed 
State Tieasuier in 1925 and reappointed in 1927 and 
1920 

Chormside Lf Gen Sir Herbert Charles Biitish 
general, died in London Sept 25, 1929 He was born 
ill Wilton, Plngland, Tulv .11, 1850, and was educated 
at Eton In 18b8 he entered the arms, receiving a com- 
mission as lieutenant in tho Royal EngincKTS in 1870 
He served in the Tiiiko Russian War, 1877-78, m the 
EgMitian Arin\, 188 1—88, as Governor-General ot the 
Jted Sea Littoral, 1884-RH, and (Governor of Queons 
land, 1901-05 He was kmghtod in 1897 and retired 
m 1907 

Chichester, Bishop of Bee Burrows, The Rt Rev 
Winfrid Oldfield 

Chinda, Count Siitenii 

Oliirol, Sir Valentine 

Chittenden, Frank TTuilbut 

Chivcrs, Cedric English public official and book 
bindei, died 111 Bath, England, Juii .90, 1929, at the 
age of 71 Following his father's trade, he established 
a liookli 'idii.K factory in Bath At the request of Amen 
can li'iiaii 1 is he went to the United States in 1904, and 
in 19r~ Chivers Bookbinding Company, 

] nc , ' ■ _ his time between tho English 

and American concerns In connection with his work, 
Mr Chivcrs made a thorough inspection of American 


libraries He returned to England in 1924, and devoted 
himself to pohtics A leader in the Liberal party, he 
was elected Mayor of Bath six times 

Clapp, Moses Edwin 

Clark, A Schuyler An American physician and sur- 
geon, died in New York City, Mar 22, 1029. He was 
boin July 26, 1874, in New Brunswick, N J , and was 
graduated from Rutgers College in 1895 and from the 
College of Phjsicians and Surgeons at Columbia in 1899 
He was professor of dermatology at tho Now York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, attending phys- 
ician at the Now York Skin and Cancer Hospital, and 
consulting ' ' ■ ' ' r ‘ for several hn*.]iiliiK m New 

York and ^ During the World Wai, Dr 

Clark was a heutenant colonel m the Medical Reserve 
Corps, and was placed in command of U S General 
Hospital 29, at Fort Snelhng, Minn 

Clayton, Brig Gen Sir Gilbert 

Clayton, Henry Delamar 

Cldmenceau, Georges 

Cliftord, Lucy Lane (Mrs William Kingdon) 

Close, Stuart American homcsopatliist, died in Brook 
lyn, N Y , Juno 2b, 1929 Born in Oakhcld, Wis, Nov 
24, 1860, he attended, for a time, the University of 
Pacific Medical Department, San Fiamisco, and was 
graduated from tho Now York Homooopathic Medical 
Colley in 1885 Ho then commenced praitice in Brook 
hrn, N Y bi .»n • g 1 01 -lilting physician at Prospect 
Heights ]l I il I.'. , !• g to hiK Now York college as 
inofebsor ui 1 .1 1 | ■ 'losopliy in 1909, he taught 

there and at I !< a . ■! until 1913 Dr Close was 

one of the founders of the Brooklyn llahnemannian 
Union, 189b, and he was at one time president of the 
International llahnemannian Association Besides edit- 
ing tho department of homoooTiathic philosophy of 3'hn 
Homiropafh\r Recorder, Dr Cfiose wrote The Genius 
of . ■ ind Leeturee and Eesaya on Homao- 

jmt) • . (192 0 

Oochruti, Alexander Smith American manufacturer, 
II bn • and yachtsman, died at Saranac Lake, 
A ^ , Mtiiii, J9, 1929, at the ago of 56 After graduation 
from Yale University m 1 89b, he entered Alesandei 
Smith i, Sons, a carpet and rug business owned bv liw 
familjr in Yonkers, N Y He woiked in all branihes 
of tho ImsinesB, beginning with the mc*chanicBl and toili 
meal aide, and accumulating a large fortune, from which 
ho contributed to chanties Ho gave paintings and 
lApestnes to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
Yoik Citi and many raio books to Yale University lie 
was also a jailitaman, entering Ins yacht Yanitur in 1014 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock for the America 
Oup In 1914-15 he iiu* -lig ili d the necdh of the people 
of Belgium In 1917 Is fon tbe United States entored 
the World War, he joined tho British Navy and was put 
in lommand of the steam yacht Warrior, which ho had 
given to tho British Ooveinnieiit 

C'nckbnrn, Sii .lohii Alexander English author and 
former Prune Minister of South Aiistinlia, died m Lon 
don, Nov 26, 1929 Ho was horn in Corshie, N B, 
('anada, Aiig 29, 1850, and wras educated at Kmg'a 
College in Ivondon Moving to South Australia in 1875, 
he held numerous offices there He was mayor of James 
town, a member of the House of Assembly for Burra 
in 3884 and foi Mount Barker m 1887, Minister of 
Education during 1885-87, Premier and Olnef Sepie 
tary in 3889—90, Chief Seeretarv in 1892, and Minister 
of Education anc’ ' ‘ . from 189.9 to 1898 He 

also rejircsented various international and 

European congresses, ’ ’ .the International Com 
mercial (kmgress in ’* in 1899. the Colonial 

Congress, Pans, 1900, the Fistival of the Postal Union, 
Berne, in 1900, and international congresses of Work- 
men’s Insurance, Dusseldorf (1902), Vienna (1905), 
Rome (1908), The Hague (1910) In 1900 he was 
kniKlited He wrote Auatralwn Fedeiation (1901), 
Buddera of Empire, Vindication of Verulam Symhohim 
of ArrkiHetture 

Cole, Maj Gen Eli Kelley 

rolemiin, Charles Philip American engineer, and 
manufacturer died in Washington, D C , Apr 1.1,1929 
Born in Baltimore, Md , Mar 28, 1865, he was grad 
iiatcd fiom tho engineering school of Lehigh University 
in 1888 Tie worked in various iiositinns with the 
Ijehigh Vallei Railroad from that time until 1897, when 
he was made purchasing agent, and assistant to the 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company Ho returned 
to the Lehigh Valley Railinad in 1898, as general pur 
chasing agent While secretory treasurer foi tho Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, 1909-10, be had charge of 
the construction of the Singer Tower, which was then 
one of the tallebt skysciapcrs in Ameriea On leaving 
the Singer Company, Mr Coleman served as president 
of the Maurer Motor Company 1910, and of the Inter- 
national Motor Company, 1911-lJ Being vice presi- 
dent of the International Steam Pump Company 
when It failed, he acted as receiver, 1914-16 When tho 
firm was organized under the name of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, 1916, Mr. Coleman 
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acrain became vice preHident, and handled large govern- 
ment contracts during the World War He was made 
president in 1018 Mr Coleman undertook the presi- 
dency and active direction of the Mount Hope Bridge 
(Jompanv in 1027, and was supervising the construe 
tion of the bridge at the time of his death He was also 
president of the Sandusky Bay Bridge Company, the 
Worthington Company, Inc , and Henry B Worthing- 
ton, and a director of The Foundation Company 
Worthington Simpson, Ltd , and Anderson, Meyer ft 
Company He belonged to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American-Russian Cham- 
bei of Commerce 

Concha, Jos6 Vicente A statesman of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, died in Rome, Italy, Dec 8, 1929 
He was born Apr 21, 1867, in Bugotd, Colombia, and 
vas graduated in law and political sdeiuu from the 
National Uniyersity there Later he was professor of 
law at the National University During his long political 
lareci in (kilombia, he held judicial, executive, legisla- 
tive, and diiilomatic positions He was Attornev-General, 
Munster of Wai, Minister of Government, and Minister 
of Foreign Relations for Colombia Jn 1902 ho went as 
Minister to the United States and later to France P'rom 
1914 to 1918, he was President of the Republic of Co 
lomhia, and from 1919 to the time of his death, Amhas 
hiidor to the Vatican He founded a newsyiaiiei, El Iha, 
and Ills legal tieatises are used as textbooks in Colombia 

Cone, Clanbel Ameiican pathologist and art eol 
lector, died in Lausanne, Switzerland, Sept 20, 1929 
She was horn in Ti'nru'ssee and studied at the Women’s 
Medical College in Baltimore, Md , and at the University 
of Fcnnsvlvania She became a resident physician m a 
Philadelphia hospital, but returned to Baltimore to be 
piofessiir of ]iathologv at the Women's Medical (’oUege 
She did research woik in Baltimore, and also in Ger- 
nianv and nt the Pasteur Institute in Pans Dr Cone 
a us a collector of modern French paintings, a feminist 
leader, and n member of the Equal Suffrage T^eague 

ConneTS, William James 

Cooper, Heniv F,rnest 

Corn! II, Oeoige Birdsall American civil and me- 
cTiunicul engineer, died Mar 14, 1929, m New Yoik 
Cits lit the age of 74 He was graduated from the 
Cniiimhia College School of Mines in 1877 and became 
suKCMsivelj osBistant engineer on the Brookhn Elevated 
Kailaav assistant engineer with the Now Yoik, Chicago 
A St Iiouis Raihwiv and locating engineer for the 
Jiochesler Ar Pittsburgh Railaav He was also in the 
hiidge clejiaitineiit of the West Shore ft Buffalo Railaaj 
Returning to the Biookhn Elevated Railway, ho became 
eliicf uiigiiii>(>r Under liis dirc'Ction, the first elevated 
trains to cross Brooklyn Bridge weie installed during 
1899-98 He was an adviser to the New York Edi'-ou 
Elntiic Company, and was i consultant for various 
utility coipoiatioiis In 1927 he retired 

Colt John Ameiican thoatiicnl producer and man 
agei, died Nov 18 1929, m l.archiiiont, N Y at 

the age of 69 At 17 he and anotliei vuuiig m.in made a 
vaudeville tour billed as Cort and Muniliv, comedians 
III the West Mi Cort Imilt the first of the vaudeville cir- 
eiiils Selling this circuit, he operated the Imperial Musn 
Hall in ('hit ago Later ho hocame head of the Noith- 
westcun Tlicutiicul Circuit, at one tune controlling 190 
theatres In 19()'> he ciimci to New Yoik and began the 
production of musical plays which included The Prin- 
eeea Pat, Flo-Flo, Shvffle Alontf, and China Koae The 
Cort Theatre was oiiened in New Yoik in 1912 with 
Lauictle Taylor in Peti O’ Mt/ Heart lie was also eon 
netted as ownei nr opcratoi with the Park ITieatre 
(later the Cosmopolitan), the Fia/ce (later Wiillack's), 
“ ■ ’ ' ‘ C lera House, the Standard, and Daly’s 

V. »i ■ i> I >. I, , Thoatre 

Courleline, Gcoiges (Georges Moinaux) French 
hiiincinst and author, died in Puns, June 29, 1929 
He was horn in Toms, France, Juno *J5, 1860, the 
SOM of Jules Mninau\, a humorist, and was edu 
ciited at (he (’allege of Mciiux As a 'oung man, 
he wc‘nt to Pans where ho was for a time a waiter 
in a restaurant He then entered militaiy service, which 
lie foiitid irksome A wecklv newspapei. Pane Mod erne 
foiiTidfd l)\ him in 1881, existed two veiirs After several 
V c ars in newspaper w ork, he began writing the humorous 
sketches novels, and plajs, for which he was famous 
Among his works are Lei gait^a de I’eacadron (1886), 
Le Trant de 8 h 47 (1888), Meaaieura lea ronda de 
tiiir (189,1), lioubnurorhe (189J) Le imu, ehez aoi 
(1801), La coneeiaion d'iheate (190S) He was a Com 
niundci of the ijegion of IIoiioi, and in 1927 was elected 
to the ud^'iiiie Oonoouit 

Cowan, flohn Fianeis An Amoricnn surgeon and 
profpsssoi, died May 17, 1929, in Los Angeles, Calif He 
was boin in Lansing, Mich, Nov 30, 1879, and was 
graciiiatc'd in 1902 from Stanford Universit ’ 
the M D degree from Cornell in 1910 In 1 > ! ■ . n 

was acting iiistructoi in physiology at Stanford, and in 
1906—09 at the medical college of Cornell University 
He was an interne at the New York Hospital (1910-12) 


and resident surgeon (1912-18) Returning to Stanford, 
he was promoted from instructor to professor of sur- 
gery He was also • j; irgeon at the Lani' Hospital 

in Ban Francisco ■ 17 1 - he was lieutenant surgeon 
with the U S Naval Reserves lie wrote many articles 
on suigpiy foi journals of the profession and, with 
Leonard A Ely, Bone and Joint Eftidxea (lOKi) 

Cowin, Col WTillinm Benton American army ofli- 
cei, died in New Oi loans, La, Oct 2, 1929 lie 
was horn in Ohm, .Ian 27, 1874, and was appointed 
from Nebraska III was a veteran of the Philippine In- 
surrection, and was with the American forces sent to 
the relief of Peking duiing the Boxer Rehdhon, and the 
Pershing Expeditionary Force in Mexico in 1910 
In 1917 he was lieutenant-colonel of Infantiy in the 
National Aimy, and in the last year of tlio World War, 
1918, became colonel of infantry He was assigned to 
the (Quartermaster Corps m 1919-20, and again in 192 J 
For two years before his death, ho was commanding 
ofiicer of the New Orleans Kupiily Base Colonel Cciwin 
was cited in 01 dais of the War Department of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces 

Cowles, Alfred Hutiliinsnn American engineer, 
died in Sewaren, N J , Aug IJ, 1929 He was born 111 
Cleveland, Ohm, Dec 8, 1858, and educated at Ohm 
Htuto and Cornell univeisities With his brother, Eugene 

H , he was a pioneer 111 eh>c trie smelting being the first 
to reduce silica linic and alumina directly in the electiu 
furnace, thus producing aluminum cheaply In order 
to develop this process, Cowles and his brother, in 1885, 
organirpd the Electric Smelting ft Aluminum Co , ot 
which he was president after 1895 He was awarded 
tho Fllmtt CrOBBon and John Seott Legacy medals hv 
the Franklin Institute in 1886 and the gold medal of the 
Pang Exposition in 1889 

Creelinan George Christie Canadim agriculturist, 
died Apr 18, 1929, in Beamsville, Ontario ITo was 
hcitn in CoIIingwood, Out, Mav 9, 1869, and was 
educated at the CoIIingwood Collegiate Institute, tho On 
lario Agi icultiiral College nt Guelph, and the University 
of Toronto fiom which hi was graduated in 1888 He 
later studied at Cornell Universitv, tlie University of 
Wisconsin, and the Michigan Agiicultural College In 
1889 he hc'cnme assistant piofissor and in 1892 profes- 
sor of biology at the Mississippi Agricultural College 
From 1904 to 1920 he was picMudent of the Ontario 
Agiicultuiul Colli'ge in Guelph, and for the latter part 
of that time w'as also ('ominissioner of Agricultiiie in 
Ontano He became agent general for Ontario in London 
in 1920, hut returned to Canada after two years because 
of ill health Atter serving for a short time ns head of 
the Canadian Coloni/atmn Association and of the Sol- 
diers’ Settlement Boaid, he retired in 192J 

(’rittenden, Frances N American Young Wom- 
en’s Clitislian Association executive, died Sept 15 
1929, m Now York Citv She was horn in Clinton. Mich , 
in 1875 She begun lici woik with tho Y W C A in 
1907, as an educational secretarj in Omaha Neb , and 
became general siiretarv of the Y W C A in Min- 
neapolis, Minn, and then head of citv secretaries for 
tho Central States, with headquarters in Chicago In 1922 
she v'ent to New York Citv to assist in organizing the 
YWCA National Ritirement Fund, of which she 
hocame exerntivc secretarv in 1925 

Crnse, William Michael, American naval officer, 
died in San Diego, Calif , Apr 4 1929 Born in Green 
castle, Ind Fc*h 8, 1867, ho ntti ndc^d DePauw lliii 
versity, 1882—84, and wa ’ 1 ’ from the United 

States Naval Aendemv in ’ ved on the Wheel 

1*19 during the Spanish A men nan Wat, 1898, and on 
Mar 3, 1899, was loiniiiissioned lieutenant Rising 
through the succcbsivc grades, he was made commander, 
Oct 15, 1909, and the following jear was appointed 
Governor of Arm in .111 Samoa iind eommander of the 
naval station there Returning to the United States in 
1913, he was assigned to (he Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, and later in the veiir was made captain of the 
Navv Yard, Mare Island Commissioned oaTitiiin Julv 

I, 1914, he rommnided thi* Ehnde Inland, 1915-16 
and the North Dakota 1916 Tovvaid the close of the 
World War, Captain Ciose wras placed in charge of the 
Naval Training Stition, Hampton Roads Va , and on 
Dec 20, 1920 was given conmvnd of tho naval base 
at Cavite P T He retired Feh 8, 1923 (’aptiiin Close 
was awarded the Philippine Campaign Medal, the Span- 
ish and World War medals, and the Navy Cross 

Cross The Rev Dr Gcxirgp \meiiran Baptist rlergv 
man mid educator, died in Rochester, N Y, J.sii 
19, 1929 Born in Biwdlev, Ont , Canada, Sc'jit 21, 
1862, ho attended Woodstock College, 1883-85 Or- 
dained into the Biiptisl iiiinistrv in 1888, he seivetl as 
pastor in Oiinond Out, 1887-89, Calgary, Alta, 1889- 
92 Caileton Place, Ont, 1894-97, and Avlmer, Out, 
1898-1901 He was then appointed professor of liistorv 
at McMastei University and in 1909 transteried to 
tho Newton Theological Institution, where ho remained 
until assigned to a similar position at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1912, teaching in that capacity 
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until hiR death Dr Cross also lectuied at the summer 
fiehsions of the Unirersity of Cliicaso, and in 1918 was 
the Nathaniel W Ta\lor lecturer at Yale He received 
the A B deirree from the UniverBity of Toronto m 1888 
and the B Th decree fioin McMaeter University m 
1891, the AM decree in 1896, and the DD degree 
in 1907, and the Ph D degree from the University of 
Cliitago in 1900 Itohides contributing to magaiines and 
enevelopB'diuB, Dr Cross wrote The Theolom/ «f 
l^ehlftnmarhet (1911) What %a (1918), 

fVefftine Chriatianity (1922), ami thi^han SalvtUMm 
(1926) 

Cseconies, Count A TTungarian royalist, died Feb 
22, 1929, in Budapest He was a leader in the move- 
inont to lestoie the throne to Archduke Otto, the pre- 

1< iidei 

Culm, (Itobert) Stewart 

Ciirtjs, Favette S An Amenian railroad official, died 
in Boston, Mass Feb 16, 1929 Born in Oswego N Y, 
Dei 16, 1811 he a1 first worked with the Albany & 
Siisqui li iiiriti Railroad Co in 180'), and later was with 
the New Yoik & IT irlem Rivet Railroad Co Appointed 
ihiif engineer of the Now York, New Haven & Hart 
fold Railroad (^o , in 1886, he became vice ]ire<udent 
in 19U0 He resigned in 1907 to become president of 
the Old Colony Ksilrnnd Company, a poht which he held 
until hiH death Mr Curtis also served as chairman of 
the board of trubtees of the Boston Terminal Company, 
and ns piisidtiit of the Union Freight Bailtoad Com- 
pani 

Cnitiss, Ralph Hamilton 

Cnizon, Rich ird George Penn, Earl of Howe An 
English member of Parliament, died in Mayfair, Jan 
10, 1929 Born Apr 28, 1861, he attended Christ 
Ohiirih, Oxford As a Conservative, he represented the 
ffoiithetn Division of Buckinghamshire in Parliamnnt, 
1 886— 1900, being also treasurer of Her Maiesty's 
Tfoiisehold 1896-1900 He served as Ijord in Waiting 
to Queen Viitoria, 1900—01, and to King Albert, 1901— 
Ot flud was Lord Chamberlain to Queen Alexandra 
from loot until hir death in 1926 Eail Howe was a 
nil mber of the Roval Commission for the St Loins Ex- 
position 1904 Tn 1914-16, he was honorary treasurer 
of the Allied Forces He received numerous decorations, 
inrliidinc the Grand Cross of the Roval Orders of the 
fiavior, Greece the White Eagle of Poland the Danno- 
brog of Denmark the St Olof of Norway the Polar 
Star of Sweden and of Charles Tlnrd of Spam, also 
of the Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia, and became 
Grand Officer of the French Legion of Honor and of the 
Roval Victorian Chain, 1926 Earl Howe was succeeded 
hy his son. Viscount Francis Richard Henry Penn Cur- 
ron 

Cusach Smith, Sir Borry 

(’list Sir Lionel 

Da Cobta, Marshal Manoel de Oliveira Gomes A 
Poitugiiesp soldier and statesman, and for a short time 
diitatoT of Portugal, died Dee 17, 1929 He was bom 
in Jjisbon, Poifiigil, in 1863 In 1893 he herved in 
India as a HtiifT offieer, and in 1899 ho directed success 
ful laitipaigns in East Africa He commanded the let 
and later the 2d Portuguese Divisions during tho World 
War Ho loined witb General Carmona and Comman- 
dant Cnbeeadas in a bloodless revolution against Portu- 
gal’b existing foira of parliamentary government in 
May, 1926, and in the cabinet then formed Marshal da 
Costa was War Minister There was disagreement 
within the tiiumvirate and he emerged as ehief of the 
State In July of 1926, General Carmona, who had been 
disniisbcd from the Foreign Ministry, caused da Costa’s 
ariest and exile De Oosta returned in 1927 only to 
bu oidered again to leave the country in 1928 He wont 
to live foT a short tune in Rome, after which he was al- 
lowed onct more to go to Portugal 

Dagnan Bouveret, Pascal Adolphe Jean 

Dana, John (Jolton 

Dannat, William T(umer) 

Diib\, Edwin Tlhr American dentist and coIImc 
professor, died Dec ]1 1929, in Lansdownc, Pa He 
was born in B . H • X Y A ig 21, 1845, and 
WHS giuduttrd ■■ • slsm la College of Dental 

Siirgen in 1865 lie was professor of opcrativn dentis- 
try III the Pennsxlvania College of Dental Surgery dur- 
ing J 876— 78, and professor of operative dentistry and 
doiitul histology at the University of Pennsylvania from 
1878 until 1919, when lie became profesbor ementub 
In 1923 Dr Darby retired, after a practice of 60 years 

Davidson, Hon Sir Oharlos Peers. 

Duvis, Willi im Horace Ameman statistician, died in 
’ *'■ D C , Jan 8, 1929 Born in Holyoke, 

•■'i , ■ 21, 1871, he attended Amherst, 1889-90, 

and was gi. •’ I ‘ ' f • .i Harvard m 1893, and from the 
medical s< ' in, i' i > i, in 1897, continuing his studies 
in Vienna in 1899 Before going to Europe, Dr Davis 
had been the surgion house officer at tho Massachusetts 
General Tluspital, and on bis return in 1900, he prac 
tiled in BohUin until 1916 Having also supervibed the 
vital statistics of the Boston Health Departmsntt 1908- 


16, he was appointed chief statiatician for vital statistics 
of the U S Census Bureau on Sept 16, 1916, a posi- 
tion which he retained until his death 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd 

Deady, Charles American physician and educator, 
died Ma^ 6, 1929, in New York City Ho was born in 
Now York. Aug 27, 1850, and w'ns educated m a 
high school there, later studying medicine In 1876-78 
he was s visiting physician at the College Dispensary 
in New York and at the same time assistant surgeon 
in the New York Ophthalmic Hospital In 1880 he be- 
came a lecturer in the college of the New York Ophthal 
line Hospital, and ho was professor of ophthalmology 
and sceietarx of the faeult'v for six years, dean for 21 
years, and director and surgeon of the hospital For 
five voars he was also professor of otology in the Homipo- 
listhic Medical College and Hospital in New Yoik For 
12 years, he edited the Joiimai of OpMhcHmology, Otol 
Off II, Larymioloffy He was tlie author of numerous 
articles on tho eye and ear 

Dean, Arthur Wellesley English argiculturalist and 
member of Pailiament, died in London, Fob 7, 1929 
Born in 1857, he attended Trent College, Derbyshire 
He farmed on a large scale, exporting sheep to Argen- 
tina Entering politics as a Gonservatist, Mr Dean 
served on the Kesteven Countv Council and was elected 
an alderman He entered national politics in 1906, and 
in 1918 defeated the Rt Hon Herbeit H Asquith in 
the Eastern Fife, which the Liberal had represented in 
Parliament for 32 xears Mr Dean returned to tho 
House of Commons from the Holland and Boston divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire in 1024, the first Conservative to 
defeat u member of the Labor party 

Deems, Edwaid Mark Ameiiean ii ■ ■ • ii m 

New Biightou, N Y, Aug 7, 1929 He was born in 
(Ireensboio, N O, April 22, 1852 and was educated 
for the ministry at the Princeton Tlieological Beminatv 
and Vlfred Universib He was ordained by tho Presby- 
tery of Denver, Colo, 1877 and was firsi pastor at 
Tjongmont Colo, 1877—79 From 1880 to 1889, ho was 
in New York Citv and from 1890 to 1909, at HornelTs 
ville, N Y During 1909-n ho was rhai>lain of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society in New York, and 
after 1913 of tho Sailors’ Snug Haibor, a home for 
sailors, at New Brighton, S 1 , N Y 

Defrees, Joseph Holton Amcncun lawyer and trade 
authority, died in Washington, D C, Fih 5, 1929 
Bom in Goshen, Elkhart County, Ind , Apr 10, 1868 
be attended Enilhum College, Richmond, Ind, and 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 111 , and was ad 
mitted to the Indiana bar in 1880 Moving to Chicago 
in 1888, he practiced law and bmume associated with 
xanous muniiipal and commercial activities lie was 
made president of the Windermeie Company, vice prosi- 
dent of the Civic Federation, 1912-14, director of the 
Cl eni'o Tigal Aid Society, 1912-13, and president of 
the t *1 iiiL’o A"snciation of Comineice, 19H He became 
vice president of the If S Chamber of Commerce the 
following year and chairman of the exeuitive committee, 
1916-19, and in 1920 ho xvas eleited piesident of the 
organization Resigning in 1921, ho took part in the 
Piesidint’s Conference on TTnimnloiinenl in that year 
and WHS appointed by President Harding to the United 
States spctioii of tho Inter-Amerii an High Commission 
of the First Pan American Financial Congress, 1921- 
22 Besides belonging to numerous legal and coinmer 
rial societies. Mi Defrees was vite president of the 
Illinois State Bar Asboeiatiou in 1910, and president 
of the Chicago Bar Association, 1009—11 Ho was made 
a chevalier of the French Legion of Honor 

Delacroix, L5on Belgian statesman, died suddenly 
Oct 16, 1929, at the age of 62, in Baden-Badun, Ger 
mam, xxhere he was attending a tonferenee for organi 
SHtion of the Bank fur International Settlornents Until 
1914 he was a lawxer, but after the World War he was 
an active participant in public a/Tairb At tho lequest 
of King \lbprt, he formed a national union government 
eomriosed of the three principal jiarties of Belgium, and 
seived as Premier for two years Aftei resigning from 
the premiership, ho became Belgian member of the 
Reparations Commission Tn 1920, as a member of the 
Brussels International Financial Conference, he pie 
Rented the first concrete iilan for tho organization of an 
international clearing house for commercial exchanges 
For his work with Lloyd George m un cflTort to adjust 
the French and English differonces ovei the TepniatiotiM 
settlement, he was derorated hy King George with tlie 
Grand ('ross of the Order of the Bath 

Deibniek, Hans. 

Den by, Edw in 

Denison Pender, Sir John Denison See Pender, Sir 
John Denison Denison 

Dever, William Emmett Amencan public official 
and lawyer, died in Obicag^ 111, Sept 3, 1929 He was 
born Mar 13, 1862, in Woburn, Mass, and received 
bis legal training at the Chicago College of Imw and 
Northwestein University Hu was first with liis father 
in the luathei manufacturing business at Woburp, 1881- 
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84 In 1890 he beeran the practice of law in Chicago 
He was five times elected alderman of the seventeenth 
ward of Chicago, 1902-10, was judge of the superior 
couit of Cook Co , 111 , 1910-16, and justice of the 
Illinois Appellate Gouit, 1916-24 Prom 1922 to 1927, 
he was mayor of Oliicago, attrarting national attention 
hv his war on ciimo in that city After 1027 he was 
vice jiresident and trust otheer of the Bank of America 
in Chicago 

Devnent (dovrvan). Wax An Austro-Germnn actor, 
died June 14, 1929, in Chur, Sv/itzerland He was born 
in Hanover, Oennanv, Dec 12, 1857, was educated at 
tho Royal Conservatory m Berlin, and studied dramatics 
with TIeiniich Oherlander TTis fliht appeal unco was in 
the Dresden Hoftheater in 1878 as Bertrand in Thf 
W«id of OilfauM In 1881 he appeared in the Ring- 
theater at Vienna He signed a life contiact with the 
itiirKtheater in Yioniia, and in 1920 b(<aiiie chief ad 
ministiator of this theatie His principal rdles were 
Vhilipp II, Oessler, Talbot, ''■'e ' ■ ■ ilha Petinchio, 

and Roclcniss in Sudeimani //<•'« ■ an Wmkel 

l)iii“hili' Sergei 

IIiMi'k H'lv T'lo>d An American biographer and edn- 
rator, died m New Yoik Cit\, Dec 3, 1929 Ho vas 
bom Mar 12, 1887, in Portland N Y, and was gradu 
nted from Clark College in 1912, receiving the PhD 
degree fioin roliinibia Cniversitv in 1921 In 1916 he 
her nine an instiuctor in English at Columbia TTniveisitv, 
and after 1925 taught extension courses thoie and was 
assisiBiit T'rofesflor of English at Hunter College His 
1 ■u.Midii- realistic in treatment are AIhutn W Tour 
■' c iI9j|i, fUrenuon* Amertranr (1923), John h 
Siiihran (1925) , Mohammed (1926) , Martin Luther 

Ditvon Charles H , 11 An American music luihlisher, 
died in New Yoik, May 14, 1929 He was born in Bos 
ton in 184 5 In 1865 he entered the luihlishing house 
of Olivei liitsnn, of Boston founded bv his father m 
1815, and two vears later came to New York as manager 
of the branch, whith after a feiv years became an inde 
pendent him ns Chaihs JI Ditson & Co On the death 
of his father in 1838, ho bciaiue treasurer of the Boston 
hoii'o, .mil 111 1907, ]lle^l(hnt In 1866 he founded The 
Ma'itian, a nioufhli iniihicnl journal 

Dodd, Anna Bowman (Mra Edward William) An 
y^lneln.lll author, dud <1 in 29, 1929, in Pans Frame 
She wis boin in 1S.55 In New lork she wrote for the 
Tiihinie and the Voninig Poat, hut in the early nineties 
sin mo\»d to 1* ms Kho wiole for the most pait on 
Kiiiiih historical and political subjects Tier flist sue 
I list 111 hook was In and Out of Three Noimandu Jnn<t 
( J 892) She uho wrote Caihednu Dax/n a Tour in South 
ein liuuhind fl887) , The itne7ican Htuthand tn Parta 
(1901), In the Palatet of the Snttan (1903), Jii and 
Out of a French Country JJowe (1910), Heroic 
Fiatm (1915), Up the Seme to the BattlefieUla (1020) , 
Ttilhuinud the Training of a Ntntesynan, IT'iJ—lSi't 
fl927) For her services during the World War, she 
was ill eo rated hv the P'lcnch tiovernmeiit 

1 innneUi i , Jtenhen V ‘ publisher, died in 

C'liiingu, 111, Feb 25, 1 • ' in Brautfoid, Onl , 

(Janadii, in 1864, ho attended the Univoraity of Chicago 
.luiiiiug the Chicago Stock Exchange, he became preai 
ciinit of a finiincial corapani, later becoming a partiur 
of Ixnight Doiiiiel1o\ A f’o , members of the New York 
Stock Extliaiige Afti i his biokerage hrm failed, June 
18, 1905, Ml Doniitlley returned to Chicago and enteicd 
the publishing liusiiiebs, in whiih liia fatlmr was en- 
gaged Ho wab mide president of R K Donnelley & 
Sons (''ll , and of the Ri ulion H Doniiellev Corporation, 
pi inters of the telephone Rod Book, positions which ho 
lield until Ins death He was electee] president of the 
Assciciateil Advertising Clubs of America in 19*20 

Doigan, Tlioiiias Aloxsiua (“Tad") An Ainorican 
rsTloonist, died May 2, 1929 He spent hib bnihood in 
Sau Fiunoisio, Calif, and attended the bchools there 
lie began Ins work in the art department of the San 
Francisco JtuVetin, becoming chief artist in 1807 
Tn 190 1 In went tn New York as political caitoonibt 
for the New Yoik Joutnal He was best known, however, 
fell his sports cartoons, especially for his drawings of 

Jill • fL'llfs 

1* iki, Kiiir Admiral Franklin Jeremiah American 
iia\.il oOicei, died in Washington, D C, Jan 30, 1929 
Born m Yates, N Y, Mar 4 1846, he was graduated 
troni the United States Militaiy Academy in 1868 
Eiiti'ung the Nav\, he was successively promoted, until 
lie reined with the rank of lear admiral, Dec 10, 1906 
i\ftci aeiviiig nt various posts, he waa commissioned in- 
spcitui of torpedo boats, 1888, and inspector of ord- 
iiamc*, 1882-92 Ho next did special duty at the Chicago 
Woild'h Fair, 1808, and in the same jear waa made 
conimandant of the Boston Navy Yard, serving until 
1894 He was executive oflicer on tho Oregon, 1896-97, 
and he commanded the Navv Yard at Mare Island until 
1900 He then commanded the Culooa, 1900-01, and was 
in charge of the naval station at Cavite, 1001-03, return 
iiig to hiB former post at Mare Island, 1903-05 His 
final cumuussiun was that of commander of the Wueon- 


«m, from which he retired in 1906 Admiral Drake 
served as technical expert at the Hague Tribunal, 1913- 
15, and in tho operations division of tho Navy, 1018- 
20 

Duhois Cardinal Louis Ernest 
Dufileld, Waller Oeoflfiev 
Duke, Benjamin New^ton 

Duncan, John Hemingwav An Ameinan architect 
died Ocl 18, 1929, at Highland Beach, N J , at the 
age ol 76 He di«“ign{d the tomb of General Grant on 
Kiversido Drive in New York (Jit\ His work iiit lades 
the Biooklvn Arch ai the entiance of Piosiiect I’uik in 
Brooklyn, N Y , the Trenton Battle Monument at Tn n 
ton, N J , and buihlings and nvic gioups in Haxana and 
Cuba He was a iiiemhei of the American Inhtitute ol 
Arehitectb and the Architei tmal League 

Diindas, Ijswrenct, Fuat Marquess of Zetland An 
English statc'HUiaii and biiurtsiiiau, dic^ Mar 11, J9'29, 
in Yoikshire He was hoin Aug 16, 1344 and was edn 
rated nt Harrow and Trinity College, ('iiii’e'd . Uiii 
versity In 187*2-73 he was a member of l‘ii . 1.1 'i> i.l for 
Richmond, Yorkshire He w'ab Imid in Waiting to (jiiceii 
Victoria in 1880 and, from 1889 to 1892, he served as 
Viceroy of Ireland Tn 1895-9G he was mayor of Rich 
mond Lend Zetland sneeeoded to the caildom of Zet 
land at the death of his iinele in 1873 lie was created 
in 1892 Marquess of Zetland and Earl of Rnnaldshav, 
Oikne>x and .Shetland lii 1900 be was oreited a Knight 
of the Ordei of the Thistle* He was a retired liintenant 
of the Roval Horsi Guaids, and, after 1894, an honor- 
ary colonel of the lat WiSitern Division of the Royal 
Artillery Loid Zetland was well known as a sportsman 
and raee*-horse owner 

Dunne, The Rt Riv F.eltnnnd M AiTierican bishop of 
the Rnitian Cuthohi Church dud Oit 17. 19*29, in 
I’eeiia, 111 He v aa born in Chicago, HI Fell 2, 1864 
and was edinuted at St Ignatius College in Chicago and 
at Niagara TJnivirbiti He also studied abroad at the 
Sc'miniiire de Floudfe and Ijouvain University in Bel 
giuin and the Giegorion irjiiveisite in Rome In 1887 
he was ordained a in list of the Reman Catholic Church 
Tie WHS first assistant pustoi of Bt Columhkill's Parihli 
in Chungo, 1890-98 Tn 1898 he founded the Italian 
parish, the Gnaidian Angel in Chicago, and while 
there, 1808-05 built a church and lectory He xvas aji 
pointed ohanocllor of the Chicago archdiocese in 1905 
and i»» 1909 was appointed and conseriated Bishop of 
I'exiria, 111 

Dunning Carre Louise An American pianist died 
in New Yoik, Sept 8, 1929 She was horn in Mount 
Morris, N Y , in 1800, and studied with William Mason 
in New Yoik and with Lc‘R( lu'tisky in Vienna While 
teaching her own rhildien, she developed an original 
svhti>m, which grai1u.ilh spieed and bociime wnlelv 
known as the Dunning Sjstem At the time of her death, 
innie than 30U0 teaclicib m the United States and 
('anadu had adopted the now method 

Dunvillo, Lieut Col John British sportsman dii’d 
in Tiondon, Juno 10, 1929 Born in Redburn, County 
Down, Ii eland, in 1866, ho was jiolitieal private secre- 
t.iix to the Eighth Duke of Devonshire, 1890—1908, and 
was n sportsman for years being master of the* Gum 
bridge ’ ’ ’ 1880-87, and master of the Meath 

bounds, Ills hobby was ballooning 

Duquesne, Eugene Joseph Aimand French architect, 
died in raris, m October, 1929, at the age of 61 Before 

S oing to the United .States as professor of architectural 
esign at Harvard University, Professor Duquesne was 
in charge of architei tural woik for tho French govern- 
ment Tie supervised the reconstriietion w'ork at Ver 
sailles in 1908 In 1914 ho resigned his professorship at 
Harvard University and returned to Fiance to give his 
services to tho government during the World War He 
leeeivod the Grand Pnx de Rome from tho Institute de 
Prance in 1897 

Durand, Henry Strong American physician, died in 
Fans, Franco, May 8, 1929, at tho age of 67 Ho was 
born in Cincinnati Ohio, and was graduated from Yale 
UniveTBi^ in 1881 Yhile in college he wrote tho woll- 
knowm Yale song, Bnght Cotlege Years He studied 
medicine at Yale and Harvatd univeisities, and after 
serving as interne in the Massachusetts G s’ 
pital, began practice in Rochester, N Y [i ^*1 >1 

there until 1898, during which time he Invented a 
surgical bandage machine With George Eastman, 
American camera manufacturer, be planned and gave to 
tho city of Rochester the extensive Durand Eastman 
Park 

Durham, Earl of Sec Lambton, Frederick William 
Durston, John Hurst An American editor, died in 
Anaconda, Mont, Nov 5. 1929 lie was bom Feb 19, 
1848, in SjraLuse, N Y, and was educated at Yale 
University, the UnivtMsitj of lleidelborg, where he re- 
ceived the Ph D degree, and 111 Pans He was instructor, 
then professor in Syracuse •\ (1871-78) and 

edited the Syracuse Standard fl880 ■«T), the Anaconda 
(Mont) Standard (1889-1913), and tho Butte Dady 
Post after 1914 He was the dean of newspapermen in 
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Montana, and the oldeet active member of the Aasociated 
Press in point of service, his work covering a period of 
CO years 

Dwight, " 

Engels, ' • " Edward Harris Coy) An Ameri- 

can actress, died in New York City, Oct 3, 1929 She 
lias bom in Kansas City, Mo, Juno 20, 1894, and was 
educated in the public schools thoro She first appeared 
on the stage at the age of 7 as Puck in Midsummer Ntffht^e 
Dream and she made her New York ddbut in Jumjniw 
Jupiter at the New York Tlieatre in 1911 It was as the 
creator of Sadie Tlioitapson in the play Rain that she was 
best known 

Earl John Arthur An American Baptist clergyman 
and editoi, died May ■>, 1030 Born in Bathvale, Scot- 
land, May G, IKGb, he went to the Ilnited States in 1883, 
and was giaduated from Des Moines College m 1892, 
later uttiiidiiig Uoiliester Theological Seminary He was 
ordained in tlie Bu)>tibt ministry in 1887 serving as 
liaiitor in Guthrie Center, Iowa (1887-89), in Pilot 
Mound, Iowa (1889-91), in Greece, N Y (1892-99), 
in Waterloo, Iowa ( 1 899-1 fiOO), and in Chicago, (1900- 
11) ITu became jiicMdunt of Ues Moines College m 1911, 
but rc tinned in 1921 to the active ministr\, lieing pastor 
in St Paul, Mimi , from 1921 to 192J In the latter 
vear he became editor of The Baptmt 

Eheile, Reai Admiral Edward Walter 

Eddinger, Wallace An American actor, died in Pitts 
burgh Pa, Jan H, 1929 Bom in Albani, N Y, Juh 
14 1881, he appeared on the stage at an early age and 
was Ihe first to play the part of Little liord Pauntloroi, 
in 1888 Although he continued in numerous other 
roles, Mr Eddinger attended the Columbia and the Ham 
ilton institutes m New Yoik City, and entered Columbia 
TTniversity with tlio intention of becoming a mining 
engineer He returned to tho stage howevei, and re- 
jieated his early huicess, in such plais ns Offtter 666 
(1912) , Seven Keys to Baldpate (1919) , Captain Applt 
jark (1922) , and And so to Bed (1928) 

Edinburgh, Bishop of See Walpole, The Rt Rev 
George Henry Somerset 

Edwards Albeit See Bullard, Arthur 

KImendorf, Dwight Lathrop American leotiircfr, died 
in New' York City Mav b 1929 He was boin in Brook 
IvTi, N Y , Mar 13, 1899, and was educated at Prince- 
ton For 1.9 years he W'as a teacher of the deaf and after 
1S97, was a lecturer He traveled widely m Africa, 
Asia, and Europe Having an interest in photogro]»hv ho 
went to Cuba during the Spanish American War, wheie 
ho took many pictures of Theodoie Rooseielt and the 
Rough Riders He wrote Lantern Slulee JIow to Make 
and Color Them (1894), A Oameia Crusade (1912) 

Elveraon Jam* s An American newspaper publisher, 
died Jan 21, 1929, in Philadelphia, Pa, wheio he waa 
born in 1809 He attended schools in Amen* a, Parib, 
and Berlin Returning to the Unitod States he holicitcHl 
advertising for his father's paper, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer Ho later workud in various positions, acquning 
an intimate know lodge of the details of publishing before 
he assumed the iiiesideiKi of the paper at his tathci’s 
death III 1911 Ml I Ueison encouraged the building of 
the $19,090 000 Art Museum in Philadelphia in 1928 
Alwais affiliated with tho Republican paity, ho was 
])articular]y influential in his support ot llorbert 
Hoover’s piesidential canmaign He served as lieutenant 
colonel on the staffs of (iovernors Daniel H Hastings, 
William A Stone, Edwin S Stuart, and John K Ten«r 

Eschbtiuth, Mathilde von A German w'litei of popu 
lar books, died Feb 1, 1929 Her woiks, chiefly of a 
religious nature, were published undor the pseudonym 
Mathilde von Escheu They include Madehensehieksale 
(1899) , Am/ die Weqe naeh Erkenntnis (1902), Fruh- 
hnq, Blumenspiel fur Kinder, Paraival und Faust, erne 
StiuJie 

Eubtis, John Edward An American lawyer, diod in 
New York, .Fune 21, 1929 Born in Iiimeiick, N Y , 
Jan 17, 1847, he served m Company M of tho 20th New 
"Voik Cavalry during the Civil War, 1854— 09, after 
which he attended Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn, giaduating in 1871 Three years later ho was 
graduated from the Dwight Law School, New York, and 
on being adnnttc'd to the bar, commenced a piactice m 
Now York which he continued until his death Mr 
Eustis wab also bocrotaiy director ot the Babcock and 
Wilcox Company, and the Pelham Hod Elevating Com- 
pany, and director of the Manhattan Mortgage Company 
Active in public affairb, he served as school trustee of 
the twenty-fourth ward of New York (1882-8S), 
bihool inspector (189.9-96, school commissioner (1896— 
99), park uomnnssionei of Bronx Borough (1902-04), 
and public bervice commisbioner of the first district of 
New York, (1907-14) Mr Eustis was trustee of the 
New York Skin and Cancer Hospital and of Wesleyan 
UniveiBity 

Faber, Lehlie English actor, died in London, Aug 5, 
1929 Ho was born m Newcastle on Tyne. Aug. 30, 1879, 
und was educated abroad lie first appeared on the stag*! 
in 1898 as a member of the F R Benson's Company, 


and he made his first London appearance with this 
companv in 1900 at the Lyceum Theatre, when he 
played the Duke of Webtmoiland in King Henry V He 
went to New York in 1906, appealing at the Hudson 
Theatie in The Hifporntes Except foi the World War 
period, a part of wliidi he spent ns a prisoner, he played 
alternately in the United States and in England for the 
retnaiiidor of his lifo 

Fnlcke TToibt P A German diplninat and eonsulnr 
official, died in Dresden, Sept 9, 1929 He was born m 
TTohetibtein Ei, July 1.9 1859 and in 1893 enti'red the 
Gertnuii lonsulur service After sieving tho Poioign 
Office in Berlin, he went as acting consul to Madrid He 
served as consul in Montroiil, TTiivuna Rio de Janeiro, 
Pans, Athens, Barcelona, and in New York At the time 
of hiB retirement in 1924, he was Minister to Venezuela 
In 1928 he published Befoie Amenca's Entry wUo the 
Bor/d War, an attack upon German methods of piopu 
ganda duiiiig the War 

Fant John Clayton An American college piesideiit, 
died Nov 8 1929, in Columbia, Mis** He was born iieai 
Mitcou, Miss Jan 15, 1870, mid was graduated fiom 
Emory and Heniy College in 1889 studying later at 11i<* 
IJniveisitv of Mississippi and at Ni w York Univ**rsit\. 
He was priniipal of schools in Newton, Miss (1889—9;)}, 
suiieiintendent of schools in Water Valley Miss (1899- 
96), and m Meridian. Miss (1090-1910) From 1910 
to 1920, he was professor of secondary education foi 
Mississippi and at the same time dean of tho school of 
education at the University of Mississippi In 1920 he 
befaine jiresidont of the Mississippi Still** College With 
Mrs Punt, he wroto Fant’s History of Mississipp) 

Farnam, William Whitman A foimui treasurer of 
Yak* Universitv died June 28, 1929 in New Haven, 
Conn where he was horn A]>nl 6. 1814 He was gradu 
nted from Yak* in 1 866 received the J U D degre** 
from the Uiiivi'rsitv - - - ^ 1868, and the 

LLB degree fiom * I in 1871 He 

sen€>d as fellow' of the Yah* coiporation (1889-89) and 
us treaaurei (1888-99) TFe was n ineinher of the New 
Haven pnik coinmission from 1880 until 1914 

Piirmim, Dustin 

Fmquhar, .Tohn Nirol 

FaulkufP (’harks James An Atn(>rican law'ver and 
former United Stales Sennlor, died Jan 19, 1929, neir 
Af i<ii Ai'p ' W Va , where he was born Sept 21 1847 
M* *i.»il*i| sihools in Fiiinci and Switzerland, and 
iitniniiig to the IFnitid Stnies entered tin* Virginia 
Military Institute in IS(>2 Being nt the aendemv dui 
ing the Civil Wni, he sirvod with the Cadet B * * 

the Battle of Now Market, ho inter heunie ,i j i* 
eial Breckenridgi and General Wise in the Confederdte 
Army Graduated from tho TTniveisity of Virginia in 
1808 he was admitted to the bai m the same year, and 
pra<tieed in Maitinslnirg until 1880, when hi w.is up 
pointei! ludge of the thirteenth nidiiial cinuit of W*st 
Virginia Elected to the United States Seiinte, ho took 
oflne in 1887, and seivid until 1899, being aitivi in the 
Hiicressful stinggle agdinst the Foieo Bills, intended to 
give the vote to , Southern Negroes He also partiripated 
in the Biitish Ainericdu .Foint High ('oinmissinn (1898) 
Besides hung a permanent chairman of the Di'inociatic 
State Commission (1888—92), Senator Faulk iier was 
chairman ot the l>pmo<*ratic Congressional Committee 
in 1894 1896, and 1898 

Faunthorpe, Tneut Col John Champion British spoits 
man, died in FiUi know, India Dec 4, 1929 He was hnin 
May JO 1872, and was educated at Rossall School and 
Balhol College, Oxford Ho joined the Indian Civil Serv 
ice in 1892 and at the opening of the W'orld War entered 
tho British Army, where he served as lieutenant (olonel 
and geneiul stall offiier of tho Siwond Intelligeuce Stall 
in 1917 In 1918 he went to the United States on a war 
mission and he returned as an attachfi to tho British 
Embassy in W-* 1 i'r*oii '1919—20) lie became a com 
missioner for I 1 .v Division, India, in 1920, but 

retired in 1929 to give all his time to game hunting His 
trophies in* hided mnnv rare Asiatic mammals The 
Ameiican Museum of Natural History contains many of 
his specimens and, br cause of tho expedition made to 
India in 1923 by him and Arthur S Veinay, the Mu 
seuiii has (olleited one of the most complete exhibits of 
Asiatic fauna in the woild Cnlonid Faunthorpe was 
decorated by i'*' * r his wai seivices He was madu 

aide de camp in * Ki'g in 1922 

Fawcett, Dame Miiiicent English leader of tho wom- 
an buflrago movement, died Aug 5, 1929 Kho was 
liorn June 11, 1847, in Aldebuigh, Suffolk, England 
She was always allied with women’s causes, beginning 
when, as the wife of Henry Fawcett, a Cambridge pro 
fesbor, she aided him m his offoits to extend university 
education to women With her sister, she was also asso- 
ciated w'lth tho movement to open the medical profession 
to women The work foi which slio is chiefly known, 
however, is the political enfranchisement of women She 
wrote and lectured for the raiiso and was recognized as 
one of its most important, if conservative, leaders In 
addition to books on political economy and woman suf- 
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fragv, she wrote ‘several bio^aphies, moatly of women, 
and an autobiOKiaphy, What I Remember (19124) In 
1925 she was rieated a Dame of the Order of the Hntish 
Kmpiro 

Perran, Taime A S])ani8h bac terioloRist, died Nov 
22, 1929, 111 ItaKeliinn, at (be age of 77 For many 
vearR hr worker! to develop a heiiim against labies and 
tnbetruloRis Ills anti cholera serum brought liim wide 

■ ■ _ S \nieiiran engineer, died in Buffalo, 

^ ' 1920 Hu was horn on a farm near 

S]iringfleld, N Y, and lemained there until he was 20, 
pari of the tune teaching in a mral school Aftc>r working 
ns a siiivevor for the Erie Railroad, he turned to bridge 
building He was a iii<>mber of the Union Bridge Gom- 
imiiy, uliieh, before its sale to the American Bridge 
(’Viiiipani in 1900, coiistrurted the rantilever bridge 
over the Hudson tit Po -i and the Tlawkesbury 

Bridge iii Australia i • • ,>(ted with the Guggen* 
heiiii Rxploiatioii Corporation, lie was engaged in the 
u\])Iciratioii imd devrlopment of topper mines in Chile 

Fielding, William Steiens 

Fine, .Itilin Hurrlinid Ameriean jireparatorv srhnol 
Iliad master, died .Tnly 24, 1929, in Princeton, N J at 
the age of OG In 1K88 he became head master of the 
Piinceton Preparatory School and remained there nntil 
retirenii lit in 1918 He was the hrothei of the late 
Henrv Biirchard Fine, duan of the department of science, 
Piinceton TTniversitx 

Finla\, Robert Bannntvne, Viscount of Naiin 

Finnegan, The Rev Hugh Ameiicnn ihapluin died 
in Milwaukee Wis , No\ 20, 1929 Tie was for 20 xears 
rbiiplain of Maiqnette University and for 11 years a 
niiisionarv in Mnntniin and Oregon He also served as 
pastor in Detroit, Mich , ns science teacher at St Tg 
ii.itius t'lillege (later named TjOVoIr Univeisily) in Chi 
cago and ns the second president of Creighton Univer 
sif\ III Omaha Nebr 

Fintv, Torn Jr An AmcTirnn journniist and lawier 
died in Dallas, Ti\ Api 20, 19J9 lie was bom at 
Xenia Til f)et 1 1807 Commencing work in a general 
store in 1H80 he held various positions "While n court 
stenographer in 1892 be cnnimeneod tlie stiidx of law 
and WHS admitted to (he bar in 1894 subsequently be 
coming a specialist in iibel law lie loiiied flu' Qalveston 
(Tc\) Tnhune ns a rcqiorter in the same Mar later 
beiomingdtx cslitor In 1897 lie traiisferied to tb« A H 
Belli (Virpoi itioii pnhlisbeis ntid servud as cits editor 
of the OflhfSton Aeios until 1910 as politics] editor of 
the same paper and of the Dallas Acces 190 l-H 
arid from (hat time until his death, ns editor of the 
Dallas Jnuiuul and editorial evecutive and legal counsel 
for the corporation, he was made a diioctor of the firm 
111 1919 Mr Finfi wrote The Farmer ami the Vuje 
(1908), 'Jhe Ptnih ntwrif Suatem of Teieu (1909), 
itifi'IruMi L( auilation in Tera-a (1915), Teraa Home 
liliad Eremiilion Lain (1918), and an aiiahsis, TeJoa 
Fdtirational Sin peif (192 1) 

Fiske, Tlnlex 

Fit/hiigh, William M An American geologist and niin- 
iiig enginf'ci, died m San Francisco Calif Mix 18 
1929 at the age of 79 lie was graduated from tin Uni 
versitx of California and became soon after citv siirvexor 
of San Francisco As an assistant to the Califnrnin State 
enginiir he siirx'PM d iniinx roads in the xicinity of 
Yoseniite National I’liik He w'cnt to Central Asia and 
Mexico in a search for mineral wealth hut with little 
success (loing to Wyoming, however, he discoveied ml 
and hud an iiniairtant place in the oil and raining in 
clnstrj there for 40 yiais In 1911 he retired heiauso 
of ill health and returned to San Francisco, where he 
•“lient his leniainiiig years lollecting works of art 

Plinii, John .Joseph American editor and lecturer, 
died in Gbnioe, 111, Nov 27 1929 Born Dev •>, 189J 
III Clonmel Ireland, he moved to the United States and 
after .i public si hool ediicalion, began woik at 21 as 
a leporter In the same veur, he became night editor 
of the St Louis Globe and was afterward staff cor 
respondent for llie Globe Demarrat in the Missouri 
fagislatiire aud the Constitutional Convention He was 
iipiMiintod in 1882 United States Consul in Chemnitz. 
Saxony, where ho served for two venrs, during which 
time he rontiihuted a aeries of humorous letters to the 
Chicago Mornmg Newn Ho x\as associate editor of the 
(Miiciigo Vadg Newa for sc'ven xears. later becoming 
managing editor for the Chicago Mad and the Chicago 
Timea From 1898 to 1908, he was editorial writer on the 
Chic, (go Inter Ocean and, from its founding in 1908 to 

1919, editorial writer for the Ohnstian Science Monitor 
While with the Monitor, he began loetiireti on Chiistian 
Siimice and in 1921 was apiKiintc>d a mernher of the Chiis 
tiaii ScieiKo Boaid of Lectureship During 1911—14 he 
WHS leadc'r for the Fust Chiiiph of Christ, Siientist, in 
Wiiielipsler, Muss 

Flint, Frank Putnam 

Foih, Marshal Ferdinand 

Fudor, Stephen A Hungarian engineer, died Nov 5, 

1920, in Budapest, Hungary, at the age of 7.t Mr 

T B— 20— 19 


Fodor was a friend of Thomas A Edison, becoming ac 
quainted throngh a telephone improvement which Mr 
Fodor made He was made chairman of the Compagnie 
(’ontinentalo Edi>-on and supeivised oleetrual devido])- 
inents in Russia, Belgium, uticl Holland 
Folwell, William Watts 

Foihush Edwuid Howe An American ornifhulugiist, 
died in Westhoro, Muss , M.ir 8, 1929 He was bom 
in Qiiincv, Mass, Ajn 24, 1898 Having bei>n director 
of the oriiitholngical division of the Massachusetts De 
partment of Agriculture*, 1891-1908, he was made Stale 
• ‘1 ’ ‘ in June of the latliT year, serving until 

1 ‘ 1 'i. M» Purbush belonged to several scientific organi 
rations and was one of the founders of the Massachii- 
setts Audubon Society He wrote and lectured frequently 
on ornithology Mx Foibusli’h published works iiicludi 
The OypHV Moth, with Charles Henry Fernuld (180f)), 
Uaefut Biidn and 2'heir Protection (1907) , Game Jiirdo 
WHd-foal and Shore Jtirdn (1911), Birda of Mamiarhv 
Mtt» and Other Niu' England Staten, vol i. Water 
Bud», Marsh Biidn amt Shore Birda (1929) , and Land 
Bird*, from Boh White to Gtacktee (1927) 

Forminiigli, riinrlcs Ameiican circus owner, died in 
"West Berlin, N J , July 17. 1929 at the age of 91 
With hiB lirolher Adam, Charlps Fori>paiigh owned and 
operated Forepaiigh s Aggregation, a popular show in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiv They began 
as hoise tiaders Bringing with them the horses thex 
owned, the brothers at the end of the Civil War yoiried 
O’Brien’s Circus Laloi the\ bought this circus and 
lorry Mahio’s tw^elxi cage menagerie whieh together 
foimed Forepiiugh’s Aggiegution Charles Forepaugh was 
a linn tniiner, claiiniug to be the fust man to stick his 
head into n lion’s iiiniith, a font which ho aicomplished 
III 1871 Tlie brothers rc'tiied about 1890 and their 
emus becnnie Forepaugh &. .Sells Bi others 

Foster, Dian An ArncTii an phxsiciaii, died Hept 1C, 
1939, in Stiirnford, Conn , at the age of 99 He was 
giadiititecl from the I'nivrrsitv of Kansas in 189G and 
fiom the Yale Medical School in 1899 In 4900 he en 
teic‘d the New Haven Hospital as an inteini , and the fol- 
lowing two venrs w'as an interne ut the M,iiihnttan Kye 
and Ear Hospital, xchere he rontmiied us a memhc'r of the 
stiff until a short time hefon his death In 1901 he 
opened an office in Ktnmford, Conn Dr Foster wras an 
exo, ear, throat, and nose specialist, with an offiee also 
in New York A Dcnioctnt, he took an active part 
111 the pohtic.il life of his distrnt He xxas twice electc*d 
State Senator and was a member of the Stamford Board 
of Public Safety 

Foster, living Lxsnridei Ameni an piofessor of Ro- 
manic languages, iiied m Philndcdphia, Pn , June 1, 
1929 Born lul\ 6 1870 in Wi-’pigtiii D C, here 
ceivcd AB and AM degree's iroi'i U'owii University 
and studied uNo at the Urinersity of Leipzig and the 
Soibonne In 189) be letiiined to Brown Univc'isitv as 
an instructor in Fnmb leiixiiig there to become in 
stiuctor in modern lingiiHges at PerinNylvunia State 
College wheie he became jirofi ssnr of Romance lari 
giiHgc's in 1909 J’rofcssoi Foster was the co,iiithor of 
Mveiiil books on the study of French, one of them a war 
m.inual Practical French (1917) 

FowUi, Ellen Thorneyc rot! (Mis A L Felkin) 
Francis, William T United .St.itis Minister to Liberia, 
ditsi Julv 19, 1929, in Monioyia liiheiia He yxas born 
in St Paul, Minn , and was gr.iduated from St Paul 
College In 1912 he began the iiriyale practice of law 
and in 1927 he was R])pninted hx President Coolidge 
Minister and i onsul geneial to Lihenii He was the* only 
Negio to hold the nositiou of Minister in thi United 
States Foreign Seiviie 

Fruneo, .lo.io Fiiinco Castcllo A Portuguese states 
man, died Apr 4 1929 in Inshoii at the age of 74 

A monarchist, he x.ns uctixelx oiqiosed to the Repuhlunii 
pnrtx in Portugal In 1908 xxhin King Carlos and the 
Cioxvn Piiiice xxere assiissinated he was head of the 
cabinet and virtual dioUtor He fled shortly after this, 
and on Ins return to Tiisboii in 1910 was arrested for 
misuse of jioxxer dining his teim is ]ircinier Ho was 
granted an amnesty, but did not reenter public life 
Finnkolfleld, Harrx Crawford 

Pruree, Harry Herbert American theatrical manager, 
died in Nexv York Citv Tune 4, 1929 Ho was born June 
39, 1880, in Peoria, HI Leaving the public schools of 
PcHiriii at the age of Hi, he went on the load as an 
adxauce theatrical agent He became a producer with 
the play, Unite Jonh Perkinn, in 1902 Later he made 
a foitune in miisual comedies, his most suMC'ssful one 
hei'ig Vii Vo, Annette (New Yoik 1924, London, 1925) 
Ik nii.ciiiid and built the Coit Theatre in Chicago and 
the Longai re in New York Mr hVazee was also a base 
ball iiiBUuger, being owiiei and president of the Boston 
AineiiLati League Baseball Club 

Freemaiitle, Admiral Hon bir Edmund Robert 
Fuchs, Kinil 

Callow ax, Thomas Walton American biologist, died in 
Xc w Ao’k City, .1iil> 16, 1929 Hu was born Nov 2, 
1866, in Columbia, Tenn Following graduation from 
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Cumberland Univereity in 1887, he became profeseor of 
natural history at Baird College After two intervening 
years of graduate study at Harvard, he went to His 
honn Vafiev College as profesaor of biology, 1801- 
190U, and dean, 1899-02 From 1902 to 1915, he was 
professor of biology at James Milhkin University and, 
from 1915 to 1919, professor of zoology at Beloit Col- 
lege In 1919 he beeamo associate director of the depart- 
ment of education of the American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation As a professor, he had published textbooks on 
biology and, as a director of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, he continued the pubhcation of books on 
social subjects Those later books include Sex Factor 
in Human Life, The Diamatte Insttnct in Relxgunu 
Kducation, Sex and SoruU Health, Parenthood and the 
Character Education of Children 

Qamba, Cardinal, Archbishop of Turin Italian Roman 
Catholii churchman, died Dec 26, 1929, in Rome, at 
tho ago of 72 In 1901 be was elected Bishop of Biella, 
and in 1923 became Archbishop of T^irin. He was cre- 
ated a cardinal in 1926 

Camberah*, Luigi Italian professor and translator, 
died May 10, 1929, in Agnone, Italy, at the ago of 90 
He translated tho poetical works of Walt Whitman into 
Italian 

Garber, Paniel A An American engineer, died in 
Washington, D C , Dec 4, 1929, at the ago ol 69 After 
serving an apprenticeship in the building trades, he 
became a contractor in 1889 In 1904 he was made 
president of the North Eastorn Gonstiuction Company 
of New York, Bnllimore, and Winston Salem, N O He 
was the fir-l pir-idint of the Abhociated Genural Con- 
tractors in l'M>« l<>, and later became general manager 
Among the buildings with which his name is associated 
are the administration, hospital, and ontrnnee buildings 
on Ellih 1 bland, N Y the original group of buildings 
for tho College of the Citv of Now York, and the McComas 
•Street Terminal, the hrst unit in Baltimore's port de- 
velopment 

(fard, Warren An Ameiican lawyer, died Nov 1, 1929, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio He was born in Hamilton, Ohio, 
•July 2, 187J, and was graduated from the Cincinnati 
Law Sdionl in JH94 Tlio hame venr he was admitted 
to the bar and from 1H98 to 1903, was prosecuting 
attorney of Butler County, Ohio From 1907 to 1913, 
he was a iiidge of the court of common pleas m the 
second judicial district of Ohio He wiis a Democratic 
member of Congress fiom the thud district of Ohio dur 
iiig J 913—21, and during tho World War was a member 
of the Jloube judiciary committee ABer 192 L he re 
burned hib law piactice in Hamilton 

Gasquet, Francis Aidan, Cardinal 

Gates, Fredeiick Taj lor 

George, Duke of Leiichtonberg A Russian nobleman, 
(lied Aug 9, 1929, at his estate neat Luke Chiem, 
Bavaiia, Germany Ho was born in Rome, Dec 10, 
1872 In the Woild War he was a member of the Rubsian 
General Staff, and during tho revolution of November, 
1917, in Rusbia, he was a leader in laisiiig a national 
militia to oppose tho Bolbhevibts 

Gerardy, Jean 

Gibbs, Louis D American juiist, died in Watkins 
Glen, N Y, Mar I, 1929 Bom in Geimany in 1880 
he was taken as a child to Now York, whero he attended 
public Bchoolb After having graduated from the New 
yoik Law School in 1906, he practiced in the Bronx 
and was active in the Democratic paity As a member 
of the New York Stale Legiblatiire iif 1933, he wah 
influential in making tho Bronx a bcparate county, and in 
1914 he was elected first judge of the new county He 
was elected to the State Supreme Court in 1924, serving 
until hib death 

Gibson, The Rev Frank Markey, American Protestant 
Episcopal minister, died in Baltimore, Md , Sept 24, 
1929 He was born Jan lb, 1857, in Bedfoid Springs, 
I'a , and was graduated from Dickinbon College in 1877 
and in law from tho University of Maryland in 1879 
Before entering tho church, he piautKod law from 1879 
to 1883 In 1884 he was ordained a priest in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church He wab cuiate of the Emanuel 
Church of Baltimore (1883-85), rector of the Church 
of Holy Innocents, Baltimore (1885-86), and of the 


Dr Gifford contributed many articles to textbooks, jour- 
nals, and reviews He was widely traveled and shortly 
before his death made a trip to British Guiana to study 
the eyes of snakes and birds for tho Now York Zo- 
ological Society 

Gilbert, Alexander American banker, died Dec 20, 
1929, in Plainfield, N J He was born Aug 10, 1839, 
in Elirabeth, N J , and worked as a bov in the non 
foundry of THittle & Bailov in Brooklyn, N Y In 1863 
he became cashier of the Market and Fulton National 
Bank of New York, in 1890 vice piesident, and in 1897 
president, holding the latter position until 1917 Mr 
Gilbert was also director of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company New York C" • H . Building, 
and Gardiner Binding & ' • and was 

secretuij of the New York i ' i' Association 

in 1894— 05 and president i ' ■ ■ was a dele- 

gate to the Republican National Convention of 1892 
and a presidential elector in 1908 

Gilbert, diaries Allan Ameiican painter, died in New 
York City, Apr 20 1929 He was born Sept 9, 1873, in 
Uartfoid, Conn Aft(>r attending the public schools there, 
he Btudi^ nt tho Art Students’ I ensile iii Vi u York 
and the Julian Academy in Parih lli« iiliiMiatiini-, many 
of them humorous, appeared in the leading magazines, 
and hiB landscapes and figiircb w'eie exhibited at various 
times During the World War, ho spent much of his 
time camouflaging ships At one time he was interested 
111 motion pictures, inventing a (ombination of animated 
drawings and living actors His published drawings aie 
Overheard in the Whitt mgton Family, Portfolio of 
Heade, Collection of Heade t» Color, Separate Draw- 
tnff in Color, Women of Fiction, AU xe Vanity, A Me\- 
eage from Mari, The Honeymoon 

Gilfillan, Jami-s Treasurei of the United States under 
Presidents Haies, Garfield, and Arthur, died in Col 
Chester, Conn , Apr 8, 1929, at the ago of 93 He was 
(•ducated at AVilliams Colh'ge and entered the U S 
Treasiirv Department !’■ 1 I ■ ’ • jr a clerk through 

the administrations of ■ and part of that 

of Piesidimt Grant, m whose ndiniriistrntion he bcciiine 
(oshur of the United Ktntes Ap)>oint(>d bv President 
Haves as tnabiirei, he served fiom 1878 to 1883 At this 
time he was also Rinkiiig Fund Goniiiiissionei for the 
Distiict of Columbia 
Goldherger, loseph 
Golder, Flank Alfred 
Good, lames William 

Goodenough George Alfred Ameiican educator, died 
Sept 29 1929, in Urbana, 111 He whs born in Davison, 
Mich May t, 1868, and was graduated fiom tin MitJn 
gan Agricultural College in 3 891 and fioin the Uuivei 
hilv of Illinois in 3900 He was mbtriirtoi in meihanics 
at the AIi(higaii Agiicultuial College (3891-9$), text 
book wiiter for llie International Correspondiun e Schools 
(1893—95), instruitor in medianirnl 1 1 » at tlie 

Umverbiti of Illinois (1H95-97), nn i > . to the 

International Corieb)iouderi( e Schools as editor (1897- 
99) He wiih assistant jiiofessor of mis’Iianical ongineei 
mg at the University of Illinois (3899-1900), uhsociate 
profehsor (1900—11), and professoi of thermodynamics 
after 3911 Professor Goodenough attracted popular 
notice 1m his derisionb as rhiiiriUHn of the W«*8tprii 
ronfereiKP faeulty (ommittee on athletics and head of 
the Big Ten eliphility board 

Goodntli, Frank Ameiican edueutor, died in New 
loik City, Apr 29 1929 Ho was horn Apr 21, 1850, 
in Dndni^, N Y After graduation from Yale in 1880, 
hp studied at tho iinivoiMtiPH of IjPipjsig, IlPidelborif, 
Berlin and Halle After toacliing Geimnn at Yale dur’ 
ing 1887-91 and 189J-94, he went to Williams College 
■ ' Euroircsin liisforv 1894— 
190.1, piofessor . ■ ■ . ■ history, 1904-24, and, 

after 1924 iirofesssor cnneritiis He edited Prevtug’s 
DoUer Luther (1894) and Goethe’s Ootz von Jierlirhin 
gen (1896) 

Gordon, The Rev George Angier 

Gontz, Otto 

Goto, Count Shimpei 

Goiiin, Kir Lomer 

G- •*— -"lonn 


parish in Elkridge, Md (1886-93) Moving to Wash 
ington, he waa curate of St FBul’a (1893-96), St 
Andiew’a (3 890-97), and Trinity (1897-1904) From 
1904 to 1912, he was a lector in Webtminbter, Md , 
leaving that position to edit the Maryland Churchman 
(1912—14) At the time of his death, Dr Gibson was 
librarian of tlie Maryland Diocesan Library 
Gibson, Maj Gen Sir John Morison 
Gifford, Harold An American ophthalmic surgeon, 
died in Omaha, Nebr , Nov 28, 1929 He was born m 
Milwaukee, Wis , Oct 18, 18.58, aud was graduated 
from Cornell University m 187^ receiving the MD 
degrc'e from the Univeisity of Michimn in 1882 He 
began practice in Omaha n- in c•|•htnallll■c and aural 

surgeon in 1880 He was p >■< r of ophthal 

mology at tho University of Nebraska and ophthalmic 
and auial surgeon to the Methodist Hospital in Omaha 


Gram, Gregers Winthor Wulfsbcrg 
Grank Ulissea Sim]Mon American lawj-er, second 
son of President Grant, dif<i Sept 25, 1929, at Sand 
berg liOdge, near Jjob Angeleb, Calif He was born in 
Bethel, Ohio, July 22, 3 852, and was graduated from 
Ilarvaid in 1874 and in law from Columbia Univeisity 
in 3 876 He practiced law in New York until 3 893, when 
he moved to San Diego, Calif, and continued his prac- 
tice theie Mr Grant was active in California poutics, 
Iwing a delegate-at large to the Republican National 
Convention of 189b and of 3 90U and a prebidential 
elector at laige in 1904 and 1908 

Greeley, James Thornton An American physician and 
surgeon, died Aug 29, 1929, in Nashua, N 11 , where 
116 WUH born Julv 18, 186J Ho was educated at the 
rollPRP of ITyacinthe in Canada, Dartmouth College, 
Massac Im*.!-! Is Institute of Technology, and the Um- 
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▼erBity of Maryland, from winch he received the M D 
defcree He did ' fad work in medicine at Tlie 
JohnR Hopkins ■ • vith Jean Louis Fauro in 

Paris, with Dr Isralie in Berlin, and in hospitals in Lon- 
don in 1803 ho began the praetioo of medicine in Nashua, 
wrviiig us ritv physician m 1807, physic lan for Hills- 
boro Co from 1806 to 1000, and member of the state 
bniird of Medical Kxamincis from 1897 to 1912 After 
1902 ho gave his attention to surgery of the abdomen 
TTe also dcvoliKl much time to the improvement of sur- 
gical and medical appliances and to research woik in 
surgery During tho Spnnish-American War, he was 
muior and surgeon with the 1st Now Hampshire Volun- 
teer Infantr\, and in 1018—19, with the Amcncan Red 
('roSH in Fiance and Palestine He was the inventor of 
the (lietdev hypodermic unit used by surgeons of the 
Allied Armies during the World War 

(Ireiii, Alice Sophia Amelia 

Oiceiie, Warwiek An Ameiiean executive, died in 
Boston, Must, , Nov 18, 1920 He was born Dee 18. 
1 870, in Washington, D C , and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1901, receiving tho law degree from that 
iiriiveisilv in 1005 From 1010 to 1915, he directed tho 
Biiieiiii of L’lihlic Works in Manila, P I, and in 1916 
hciame director of tho War Relief Commission for the 
Rockefeller Foundation With the entrance of the United 
States into tho World War, he joined the air servue, 
lulling the rank of muior (1017-18), then lioutenant- 
Cdlrinel (1918-19) In 1010, hc uas chief of the relief 
mission to Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
Mr Greene was president of the Now England Oil Re 
fining Companv 

O'-, "ir 'll- hard German pacifist died in Berlin, 
.la* ' , I ' ■ at the age of 76 He was one of tho 
founders of the German Peace Roeicty and, aeeusmg 
(lermnni of re sponsibiliti for the World War in 1914, 
he was forced to escape to Switzerland to avoid imprison- 
ment While hc was there, his book, /’Accuse, was pub 
lislicd, leceiving wide attention m the allied eountries. 
and in the United States 

Griest, W^illiarn Walton American member of the 
House of Represent nines died Dec 5 1029, in Mount 
Clemens M«h ITo was born in Christiana, Pa, Sept 
22, 1858 and wiis gindunted in 1876 from Millersville 
Stall* Normal Sihonl He was editor of the Lancaster 
/nt/uiftr (1885-95) and chief clerk in the county 
f ominishioner's offue, Lancaster Oounti, Pa (1887- 
99), seiietarv of the Commonwealth of Pennsvlvania 
(1899 to 190 1) , and a Reimblican member of Congress 
fiom Perinsilvania’s tenth distrut (1909-29) He 
uas also piesident of lighting and street ruilwa> eoni 
panics from 1909 to 1927 

(iiieirn, losf' Guliorre* Former President of Bolivia, 
dii*<I Fih 21, 1929 in Antofagasta Chile Before his 
tiMlion to the piesidenej of Bolivia in 1917, he was 
Ministei of Finaiieo and jircsidont qf the Chamber of 
Di puties He seivud us President of Bolivia from 1917 
to 1921 He was one of tho foiindeis and a direitor of 
the Banco de la Naeidn Boliviana 

tiiith, W’llham Westley 

Huherniann Baron Hugo von 

ITiiddcii, Briton An Amuriean publishei, died Feb 27, 
1929, in Brooklyn, N Y, where he was born Feb 
1«, 1898 He w'as graduated from Yale in 1920, and be 
gun newspapei work on the New York World, and 
on the Baltimoie JVeiro In 1929 with several of his 
(lassiMstes, Ml Hadden started a weekly news maga 
7in< , Timr, whnli in si\ icars attained a circulation of 
over 200, 01)0 During that time, he alternated each jear 
with Hcrirj R Lute in the positions of editor and pub 
Iislit‘i W'hile at k ale, Mr Hadden was active in the 
Reserve Ofliceis’ Training Corps, and he was subse 
quently commissioned second lieutenant in the Field 

artillfij 

Haines, Lviin American wntn on the science of 
government, died in Washington, D C , Oct 9, 1929 
He was hoiu 111 W'uscdi, Minn , in 1876, and was grad- 
uated at Hanilino Univeisit> He became a leporter 
III \]iplftoii, Wis , and later wrote political articles for 
•t Minnesota news sjudonte and tw'o hooks on the Min- 
nesota Legislature In 1911 he went to W'^ashingtnn, 
D C, as a iiewspnpn correspondent, and from 1914 to 
its suspension in 1027, he editi>d T/if Seairhhght on 
(Umt/reha Mr Haines belonged to tho school of La 
Kollelte jirogicssivos He oiganired in Washington the 
National Voteis Jjeagiie for the study and improvement 
ot government and wiote suveral bookti on the national 
govei iiiiieiit, tho best known of which is Your Servanta tn 
t/ic Si note 

Jl'ilJ, The Rev Charles Mercer American Protestant 
E]iis(opnl clergyman, died in Hr j i. * ('‘•inn, Nov 
28, 1929 He was boin lu New 'Joih ( ), Die 2J, 1864, 
was a student at the General Tlieologual Seminary 
there fioin 1888 to 1891, and received the M A degr(*e 
fiom St Stephen’s Golloge in 1909 Ordained in 1891, 
he hoc lime a missioiiar> and rector of St Barnabaa 
(9iUTch, Camden, N J, going in 1899 to New York 
as curate in the Church of the Beloved Disciple He 


became curate of St John’s Church and vicar of the 
Church of the Holy Cross in Kingston, N Y , in 1894, 
and from 1895 to 1912 was rector of the latter chuieh 
He was rector of St Mary’s Church in Asliiwille, N C , 
during 1914—25, !■• ’ i \ ii.ning chaplain to the 
Bishop of Western S • i ,iio i,i in 3925, aftei which 
time he w.is rector of Tiinity Parish, Bridgeport, Conn 
Mr Hall wrote Thr Lift of a Chnatvan (1907) , Calvaru 
Every Day (1007), The Little ValleyK (191,9), Eilra 
Lthirtn(‘»l Use of the Elegaed Saerament (1920) 

Hamilton, William Angus An American college dean 
diod in Richmond, Va , Mar 14, 1929 at the age of 
53 He was graduated from Harvard University, sub 
set, Audvmg law at Cornell University and u( 

\ iS V|',> practicing law in California and in New 
York Citv, he entered the United States Army, from whieh 
he was retired with the rank of major In 1925 he he* 
came dean of the seliool of economics and business ud- 
ministialion at the College of William and Maij 
Hamilton William I'eter 

Hammond, Caleb S American publisher of maps, 
died Dec 14, 1929, in Garden City, Long Island, N Y , 
at the age of 62 He w,i8 hoi n in Rush, N Y , but as 
a young man went to New York and founded a map 
publishing business in Brookhn under the company 
name of 0 S Hammond & Company 

S ton Herbert 

/, I’arker Douglas An American banker, died 
in New York Citv, Nov 12. 1929 He was born Aug 
12, 1858, in Fairfield, Conn . and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1879 Prom 1879 to 1887, he 
w'presented the firm of P Gogorra's Sons in the South- 
American trade In 1887 ho beeame head of the firm 
Handv & Harman, bankers and dealers in bullion and 
specie, and whc*n tho firm was ineorjiOTated in 1905, 
he was elected president, holding that oflirn until 1927, 
when he beeame chairman of the board In 1910 Mr 
Handv was made a life trustee of Princeton University 
He served in the 7th Regiment, N 0 N Y 

Hanna, Philip C An Americiin consul, died in Ran 
Diego, Calif, Feb 17, 1929 He was born in Waterloo, 
Iowa, June 27 1857, and attemded xnihlic schools He 
enteied the consular service in 1891 and, while consul at 
La Guaira during tho Crespo Revolution, the Venezuelan 
OovcTnment requested his lecall hut the United Slates 
endorsed his position hv sending the White Rquadron 
lo his supjiort and Mi Hiiims rc'tainod his post there 
until 1894 He wa*. later stationed at Trinidad, W T 
(1897) and at Ran Juan P B (1897-98) Appointed 
Consul General to Me\uo Nov 1 1899 he organized 
relief work after the Monterev and North Mexican flood 
of August, 1909 When the Unitecl fitates troops landed 
at Vera Crur in 1914, he was imTuisoned bv the Huerta 
government on tho charge of sympathizing with thi> 
I evolutionists Mr Hanna maintained spucial oflicial 
headquarters at Ran Antonio, Ti*\ , 1916—19, before 
Ills ri'signation from the service lie leituied on Latin 
America and Internationa] subjects llo was honored 
hv variniiK Mexican i ■I'l’ i* decorated with the 
Vtmezuelan Order of lln* I i' • • ■ ■ and made honorary 
Consul of Venezuela 
Ilannaiier George 

Hansen, John Moiiison American railroad ofhcial, 
died Dec 13 1929, at La Rochelle, France Ho was horn 
in Butler Countv, Pa, in 1861 and was graduated 
from the Western University of Pennsvlvania (now tho 
University of Pittsburgh) He became a draftsman in 
the Schoen Pressed Steel Company, and later chief 
engineer On the nii>rging of the comiiany with the* 
Pressed Rteel Car Com]iaiij, he was made chief engineer 
of the new concern and afterwards assistant to tho 
piesident In 1902 ho organized the Rtandard Rteel 
Car Companv and beeame its first president \lt1ioug1i 
lie lesigned this office, he remained chairman of the hoard 
of direetora until Ins dealli He was also a diieotor of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and president of the Ameii- 
can Railway Car Institute With Charles T Schoen, he 
designed the first steel Ireiglit cais used in commc'rcial 
service in the United States Tin v were first used on the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie road in 1896 Dining th»* Worlcl 
Wai, Mr Uanaen was in Washington as a member of 
the Council of National Defense In thia position he 
assisted lu the ordeiing and designing of 100 000 freight 
ears foi the United States Railroad Administratiou and 
he <in]sMviH|i1 II •> designing of 14,000 freight cars winch 
the I iiiS^d '>,111 Guveriiiiient soul to Frame for tho 
iiae of the zVniericaii Expeditionui > Foifes during the 
World War 

Harding, J Hoi ate An American banker, died in 
New York, Jan 4, 1929 Born in Philadelphia, Julj .11, 
1861, he enteied hanking iii 188,1 and subsequently 
beiame senior partner in his fathor-in law’s firm, Cliatles 
D Bainey & Co He retained that position until tlaii 
1, 1919, then beiuinmg a special partner He was eliair- 
luaii of tho hoaid of the American Railwav Kvpiess 
Cnm;'.iiii nid a director of the Ameruan Evclinuge 
living Inis' ('ompanv, the American Express (’uuipauy, 
the American Gas & Electric Co , tho American Metal 
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Company, tho New York, New Haven & Hartford Bail 
road, the Southern Pacific Company, and the U S In- 
diislnil Alcohol Company 

Ifnirwood, Kail of See LaRepllp>c, Henrv Uliek 
Tlai inswortli. Sir Hildebrand Aubrey 
Han IS, Kdiiieff Amontaii loiirnnlist, died Dee 20. 
in Hmtrn Pla , Mlieit* he lind from* from his home 
III f'hiiaao lie was born in Kneland in 1804 DunnK 
(he Spanisli Amiiuiin Wm, he was n eorres|iondent for 
the ChieaEo Rfrmd Tie suceoeded GcorRe Ade on the 
ChicaEO Dni/v Neivu as conductor of a eolumn called 
“Sloins of the Streets and of the Town" Mr Hurna 
I iinti ibnti (1 stones to the Saturday Evening Post and 
w.LS tlu author of a hook Uali a ifillton Jtlue Eyed 
Jilondtt, and a volume of short stuiiea, Ueet Mr Stegg 
H.iiiih, Nathuiiiil Ndwin Ameritau lai^'yer and a 
foiiiur (loveiiuir of Georgia, died Sept 21, 1929 He 
was Loin m Jonesbuiu, Tenn , dan 21, 1846 Tie enlisted 
111 the Confedeiato Arm> in 1862, servinR during part of 
tlic> Civil Wai on the staff of the Armv of noithern Vit 
Eiiiiii He -was graduated from tlio University of Georgia 
in 1870 In 1872 ho began ’ i* 'i." > etparta, Ga , 
troni 1874 to 1882 hu ‘uaa I , i <> i • in Macon, 

(I'a , and III 1912 he served as judge of the supeiior couit 
on the Miifun eiicuil Hu was a member of the Gtiorgia 
House of BepTeseututivc'H (1882—86) and of the Georgia 
Senate (1894-00) During 19l‘i-I7 ho was Governor 
of Georgia 

Harrison, Charles Custis 
Hariit-on, (Unveil) Biige 

11,11) old, Cyiil Guy Kngbsh natinalist and explorer, 
died I'Vb I, 1929, m Niw York Citv Tip was horn in 
Kngland, hut for seveial veais before his death he lived 
in the northwestern part ot North America, where he 
inndo lolleitions of birds and small mammals Articles 
about thesu disioveiips he published in The Auk and 
olhei sinntifK lonmuls As a contributor to the Sanford 
collect ion of Ninth American birds, he was associated 
with the Ainerican Museum of Natural History in New 
Amk Citv 

Harshbergir, .Tohn William 

Halt Louis Folwell American lawver and former 
Governor of W,ishington, died in Tacoma, Wash , Dec 

4 3929 He was born in High Point, Mo Jan 4, 1862, 
and w IS educated in tbo public schools He studied law 
.ind w'ns admitted to the bar in 1881, beginning to 

ir.icticc in California, Mo Ho moved to the State of 
Vaslungton in 1889, eontinned his practice there, and 
was elected Jiieiitenaiit Governor of Washington in 1912 
He was selected m 1916, and in 1919, on the death 
of Goveinoi Lister, sueccedod to tho governorship On 
the expiialiun of this term, he was elcstod to the offiee. 
seiving from 19 J I to 192’i, when he retired from public 
atfaiis During his vears an Governor, Mr Hart brought 
alhiiit a lecndificatiiin of the State administrative code 
Halt, William B American educator, died in Santa 
Barbara, Calif , Oct 20, 1929, at the age of 76 He was 
born in Greene County, Pa An a lucmbier of the facuJtv 
of Mabsarhusetts Agricultural College, he (stublished a 
di paitmeiit tor training teachers of agiiculture In 1924 
lu moved to Santa Barbara, where he became a member 
of the school board and was an organizer of the city’s 
]il<iv ground system 

ILirtv, William Canadian industrialist and public 
otluial, dic'd Apr 1 1929, ir K "■ t..’ Ontario He was 
bom in County Middlesov, ciinin, , n 8, 1847, and 
was educated at Christian Brothorb School and Begi 
opolis f' ”■ *in He was commissioner of Pub- 
lic Wo I ■ From 1902 to 1911, he was a 

Tiieiiibir of the Dominion House of Commons from 
Kinghtori Ho was managing director of the Canadian 
Lex omotive Woi kb (1881-87) and iiresidont (1901-12) 
Hastings, Tliomas 

Haug, The liov .lobeph An American Roman Catholic 
tleigjinan and educator, dud m Baltimore, Md , Api 
0, 1929 Born in 18'50 in HohunzoUern, Germany, he 
moved to Ameiica at the age of 16 As u member of the 
Siilpuiin , Society, he received bis advanced education 
fill llie priehllinrid in Pans, where the headquarters of the 
society art luiated For 45 yearn, he taught at St 
Cliiirlos Colli ge a Catholic snninary in Gatonbville, Md 
11 ink Minnie 
ILiwkes, McDougull 

Hawley, .Tames H American lawyer and former Gov 
I'inni ot Idaho, died Aug i, 1929 He was born in 
Dubuque, Iowa, .Tan 17, 1847, and in 1862 moved 
to Idaho, while he engaged in mining He was ad 
until (1 to the Idaho Imr in 1871, and at the time of 
Ills deilh was senior member of the firm, Hawley & Haw 
le\ In 1870—71 he w>ib a member of tho Idaho House 
of llejiK sent itivts, and in 1874-75 of the Idaho Senate 
Fioni 1879 lu 1881, he was district attorney for the 
seiniid distiul m Tu,ihu, and from 1684 to 3887, United 
Stales AtU)ine\ for the Stale Ho was Mayor of Boibe 
Hi 1904— 05 and Governor ot Idaho in 1911-13 

Hayiie, WMliam Hamilton An American poet, died 
in Augusta, Ga , .lau 8, 1929 He was born in Charleston, 

5 C , Mar 1 1, 1856, and was tutored privately He first 


pubhshed poetry m 1879, and continued to contiibute 
to vaiioub periodicals until his death In 1892 he pub 
lished Sylvan Lyrws and Other Yersen 

Hayti ‘1 Biicndier Geiu'ral Boss .Tohn Finnis A Ca 
iiadian nliln'r, cliisl in London, England, Dec 17, 1929 
He was born iii Toinnto Canada, Feb 28, 1875, and 
WAS c'diicated at Dover Collego and Uppoi Canada Col- 
li'gi in Ten onto, and at tho Royal Military Collc'ge in 
Kingston In 1895 he entered the British Army During 
the Month African War (1900-02) he served with 
diRtmiticm as aide de camp to tho ' ■ --v’ 

In the World War he was with the • . » ■ 

tionary Foiros from 1914 to 1919, rising from brigade 
major of the 10th Infantry Brigade to a brigadiei 
general of the General Staff in 1918 In recognition of his 
services he was made a Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order in 1915 From 1919 to 1923, he was at 
(icnc'ral Staff Headquarters, Western Command, Chestei, 
England , from 1923 to 1927, ho was in command of tli(> 
Foiu/eporu Brigade Area in India, and in 1929 he was 
put in command of the 5th Infantry Brigade at Aldor- 
shnt England He was also madu aide de camp to the 
King in 1929 

III adlam Moilev, Sir James W^vcliffe 

Heard, Dwight Bancroft American business man and 
publisher, diecl Mar 14, 1929 Ho was born in Boston, 
Mass, May 1 1869, and was culuiatod in the public 
schools He enterinl bubinoss with llibhard, Spencci, 
Bartlett A Co , a wholesale hardwaro firm in Chicago, 
Terns iiiiiig until 1894 Going to Arizona, ho entered tho 
investment and loan business and, subscqucntlv, besides 
holding the prcbideiii \ of the Dwight B Heard Invest 
inent Oompauv, and several other companies, was presi 
dent and publisher of the Arizona Keimhliean 

Helxlen, Tohn Calder American chemu al engineer, 
died June .*1. 1929, in Providence, R I Ho was horn 
Dee 22, 1862, in Colgate, Wis , and was gradnatod fioni 
Brown Umversitv in 1885 From 1885 to 1887, he was 
a eliemist and dver in tho National and Providence 
Woisted Mills and Silver Spring Bleachcry, following 
which he was re*>id«>ut ngei,^ toclinieian, and diomisl 
with William .1 M iIm‘-i>i \ Conipanv and with the 
Cassela Coloi Coinpanj (1887—1904) He was again a 
terhninnn and chemist with A Klipstein L Company 
(1904-09), vice president of F E Attoauv & Oompanv 
(1909-10), vice president and general munagir of the 
Franklin Proicbb Company (3910-13), and of the 
Fedeial Dvestuft and Clieniical Coiporation (1915-17) 
At the time of his death, he was president and general 
niaiiflgi'r of the Dyeing Piocess Corporation and vno 
president of the Hi bdcii Sugar Prori‘bs Oui potation 
Besides his executive jiOKitions, Mr Ilehden practiced 
independently as a chemical eugincir and consulting 
cliemist Hi was an expert on explosives and during the 
World War supeiviseiT tlifir manufacture for tho Old 
nance Dopaitmcut 

Hellpi, Maximilian American Jewish rabbi, died in 
New Orleaiib, La, Mar 30, 1929 Born Jan .11, 1860, 
in Prague, Bohemia, ho was graduated from a gym 
nasiuin iii Prague in 1879, and then moved to America, 
wlieie lie received degrees from MiMiekun University 
and Hebrew Union College, both in Cincinnati, Ohio 
From 1884 to 1886, he was ahKoiiato labbi of the Ziun 
Congiegation in Chicago, leaving there to go to Iloubtoii, 
Tex In 1887 he went (o New Oileanb, win re lie was 
rubhi of the Sinai Temple until 1927 Rabbi Ilellir was 
also prnfiSBbor of Hebriw and Hi brew literature at 
Tuluno University in New Oi loans from 1912 until 
hib death In 1896-97 he edited the Jewish Ledger of 
Now Orleanx, and from 1902 to 3 914 he was a leudei 
writir for tho A mem an Israelite of Ciminnati 

Uelmolt, Huns Ferdinand 

Henderson, Bernard William 

Henderson Theodoru Sommers Ameiiran Methodist 
Episcoiial bishop, died m Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb 11, 1929 
Burn in Milbiiin, N J, May 14 1868, he attiuidod 
tlie Cfntenary ' ' ' titntc, iiackettstown, N J, 

1885—88, and v . from Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Conn , in inu.., and from the Drew The 
ologjral Seminary, Madison, N J , in 1895 He was 
ordained into the Methodibt Episcopal ministry iii 1891, 
and subsequently served as assoiiato pastor of .Tunes 
Church, Brooklyn, N Y, 1894—96, and as pastoi iii 
Flushing, 1896-98, of the Simpson Church, Bxooklyn, 
1898-1904, of the East Side Parish, New York, 1904, 
and in Stamford, Conn , 1905-06 Ho was then made 
field becTCtary of the General Gonleieuio Commisbiou 
fui Aggressive Evangelism, and in 1908 he was as 
signed to Hanson Place Chuiih, Brooklyn Hu was 
consecrated lebident bibhop lor Ohio and Koututky 
Mav 21, 1912, a post which he held until his death 
Bishop llendurfaon was trustee of Ohio Wesleyan Uui 
versity, and Ohio Northern Umversitv Tlio honorary 
D D degree was conferred on him by Allegheny College 
Hi 1909, and the honorary LLD degree by Lawieneu 
College, 1912, Nebiaska Wc'sleyuu, 1912, Connecticut 
Wesleyan, 1921, and Ohio Northern University, 1925 

Henderson, The Bev. W J English BajiUst ^ucator, 
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died May 1, 1929 He -was born Bept 10, 184S. m 
Poplar, England He htudied for the mmistiT in Raw* 
don College, Leeds, was ordained in nirmingham in 
18G8, and after preaching there until Ie72, arropted 
a pastorship in Coventry, where he served 21 years 
Tn 1803 ho was made president of Bristol Baptist Col- 
lege, a post from whieh he resigned m 1922, remain- 
ing emeritus president Dr Ilcndcrbon wrote many 
nitieles in rdigious magazines and newspapers, and 
was uathoi of AapecU of the Great Life 

Munri, Bobert 

Henry, Piinee of Prussia (Heinrich Albert Wilhelm) 

llerishHW, Frederick William American judge, died 
in Ban Frannseo, Calif, June 8, 1929, at the ago of 
71 He was graduated from the Universiti of California 
111 1879 In 1894 ho became associate justice of the 
Kurireme Court of California, but resigned in 1917 to 
gi\e bin time to war work 

Hensley, Majoi William Nicholas, Jr American army 
oflicer, died Mar 21, 1929, in Rochester, Minn He was 
born in Columbus, Ncbr , Oct 18, 1881, was graduated 
fioiri the U b Military Academy in 190'i, and was 
(oiiiinissioued second lieutenant of na\alr\ He was pin 
inoted through the grades to the rank of maior of the 
Itegiilnr Armv in 1920 In 1917 ho organized the divi- 
sion Ilf the National Guard m the Philippines, having 
till rank of colonel and chief quartermaster In 1918—20 
lie was colonel of the U S Air Service and, in 1918-19, 
(ommander of the Armv Balloon School in Pasadena, 
('ilif In 192 1 he was appointed lommandei of the H S 
Air Station at Mitchel Field, on Long Island, N Y 
TT.iMiig gradu.ited from the Army War College in 1926, 
lie was assigned to Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Tex, ns nir odicer of the Hth Corps Area Major Hens 
ley iind the distinction of being the first American to 
ni.ike a non stop flight from America to Eiiroxie, go 
iiig in 1019 ns an observer on the return trip of the 
British diiigible R 34 

Heibetle, Maurice 

Hiriifk, M}ron T 

Ihggina, f'hnrlcs M Ameiicnn ink manufacturer died 
Oit 21, 1929 in Brooklyn N Y , at the age of 7'> He 
went to the Lnited States fiom Ticland aa a youth and 
biititiii head of the Charles M Higgins Company, manii- 
fnetiiiers of a drawing ink which he develoi>ed For a 
tune lit' was treasurer of tlio Anti Vaccination League of 
Amei i( a 

Ilildiith, Samuel 0 An American trainer of horses, 
diid Sept *24, 1929 , m New Yoik Citv His first knowl 
idge of lioise racing was gamed Itoin hig father, a 
Kt iitiK kiuti, who lacid horses at meets throughout the 
Middle West at the < lose of the (’ivil War At the age 
of lA, the younger Hildreth became a jockey in Pni 
sons, Kali , but soon owned and raced horstw of his 
o» II 111 thu West lie quiikly gained a roputation for 
hiiKossfiil training of horses After veais of racing his 
own hoiscs and training for others both in the United 
Stalls II nd in Fianie (1910-13), Mr Hildreth became 
tiaiiiir in 1917 in tlie Raucocas Stable of Harry F 
Siiiilaii Heie be trained Zev, tliu winner against the 
English horst, Papyrus, in an international match rate 
at helmont Paik in 1923 

Hill, Artbiii Turnbull American landscape, marine, 
and ]inrtrnit iiuiiitoi, died Nov 24, 1929, in East Hamp- 
ton N Y He was born in New York City, Apr 26, 
IHtiH and studied art under hig father and George 
Iniicbs, and at the Brookhii Institute He first exhibit^ 
at the National Aiadcmy of I>osigii, New York, in 1895 
His paintings aio in the National Gallery of Washing- 
ton 1) V , the Brookl>i\ Museum, and thn National Arts 
Club of New Aork He was niariuo tamoufleur undei the 
United U S Shipping Board Emergency Pli-et Coipora- 
lion III 3918-19 To the Aciti ' P-pne Srriee 

(1922), he inntribnted “Fior il of George 

Tniicss and George Waldo Hill ” 

Hill, Henry Wajland Ameiican lawyer, died in Buf 
fiibi, N Y , Dec 6, 1929 Ho was bom in Isle La Motte, 
Vi , Nov 11, 18.53, and was graduated fiom the Uni- 
\ersit> of Vermont in 1876 JJi taught in Vermont and 
New York from 1877 to 1883, and m 1884 was ad 
mittfd to the New York bai He was a member of the 
Niw Voik Constitutioual Convention in 1894, and from 
189(» to 1900 seived in the State Assembly During 
1901-10 be was State senator At the time of his 
death ho was piesidciit of the New Yoik State Water 
wavs Associatioii Mr Hill owned a librar> oi rare books, 
and was a student of Iloiace and a contributor to the 
liibliopliile edition of the Oilee and EpttdtH of Hoi ace 
He was also the author of The Deoelopment of Oaneti- 
ttthonal Laiv in New York, An Iliatorusal Jteinew of 
Waieiwaiia anti Canal Conatructuin m New York, Water- 
waya and Waterway Activittea tn the State of New 
York, and ai lidos on barge canal construction m the 
ofliiial Iltatorv of New Yoik from Cleoeland to Hughea 

Hillib, Newe 

Hines, Col New York City ofiitial 

and an oihcei in uie New korJc National Guaid, dii>d 
May 8, 1929, in New York. He was born in Nyack, N Y., 


Aug 21, 1860, the son of a builder, whom ho succeeded 
as head of a building firm He ' - ^ 1 ' • is busi- 
ness upon apiinintmcnt to the offl ' Supci- 

intendent of Public Cflicps and Buildings Iii 189) he 
enlisted in Compan\ 1), 7th Infantry, tho National 
Guard With tho rank of lieutenant-colonel, bo occoin 
panied the lObth Regiment to France during the Wot Id 
War Ho was cnnimissioned colonel, commanding the 
105th Field Artillery, in 1920 

Ilirsi libiTg Michael Henry An American jurist, died 
Mar 17, 1929, m V ' ’ \ Y , wheie he was born 

Apr 12, 1847 He , ■ in a private olliie, was 

Rcunitted to tlii> bar in 1868, and was ap?>uinted spoiial 
jiidgo of Orange County in 1875 Becoming distrnt at- 
torney in 1889, he served for three terms He was 
eleeted justice of the Supreme Gouit of New York in 
1896, on tlio Republican ticket, being reilected in 1910 
witli the endorsement of both parties Gnvoriior Thio 
dore Roosevelt appointed him to the Appellate Division 
Second Department in BinoklMi, 1900, and Qoveinur 
Odell made him presiding judge in 1904 Judge Hirsili 
berg rotired fiom the bench, Jan 1, 1918, and from 
Ian 12, 1918, until his diath, he served m the New 
burgh ejourthouse as olhi lal referee of the ninth judicial 
district 

Hitchcork, Ravmoiid An American comedian, died 
Nov 25, 1929, in Los Angeles, Calif Ho was born m 
Vuburn, N Y , Oct 2'2, 1865, and lived tliere until he 
was 19, taking pnit in amateur jierforniances given in 
the Auburn Vcaiiemc of Music In 1891 bo had a minor 
rule in The Brigand, plaved bv the Carleton Oiiei.i 
Compatis His first suecesslul part was that of Biilwer 
Kiadv in Chailei/’a ivnt in which he appealed on 
Broadway in 1893 Ilu became poinilar as an actor 
III Gilbert and Sullivan operas In 1901 he played the 
rule of King Dodo, which he called his greatest part 
He appeared for the first time in England in the title 
lole of Mr Manhattan in 191G His first Rdchy l\nn 
pirforiuance was given in 1917 He also entered the 
iiiiiviiig jiictuics, starring m Red Jleadi, Preferred and 
Money Talks lie was playing in Chicago in Tour 
Uncle Dudley in Mnv of 1929, when a seveie heait at 
tai k foieed him to letiie from the stage 

Hodges Maj Gen lTair\ Foote United States Armv 
engineer, died Sept 2 i, 1929, in Lake Foiest III He 
was born Feb 25, I860 in Boston, Mass, ,md was 
giadnated from the U K Militurv Academs in 1881 
He was assigned to tho Coips of Engineers and w.ts on 
river and harbor duty from 1881 to 1HH8 Following 
tins, he taught f ngiiieeiiiig at West Point, 1882-92, 
and then iclurncd to rivir ind harbor and fnrtiiua 
tion diitv until 1898, when be was sent to Porto Run 
Tn 1901 be went to Cuba as diief iiigiiieii of the Hi - 
paitmcnt of Cuba, and in 1902 be was appoint! d chi<>r 
of engineers ol the U S Arin> From 1007 tn 1915, he 
1 VWS with the Isthmian Canal Commission, where lie so 
distinguished himself as to win the thanks of Congiess 
and advancement to the rank of brigadier gem lal Dm 
mg the Woild Wat, Geiicial Hodges rnmmanded the 
76th Diiision of tlie U S Aimy, for whicli he leccivul 
the Distiugiiisliod Service Medal In 1921 he was given 
the rank of major general of the Regular Aiiny He was 
retiicd in 1922 

ilnfniannsthiil, Hugo (Hofmann) \on 

Hollnd, Joseph W \iiiericaii professor of surgery, 
duMl at sea Sept 2, 1929 He was born m (Jiuoii Anne’s 
('ourit', Md , HI 1870, and was educated at Washington 
('ollt'ge and thu Univeisity of Maivlaiid, subsequently 
bocoming senior ]ii(>fessor of surgeiy at the latter in 
btitution 

llolleiith Heiman American engineer and inventor, 
died Nov 17 1929, in W’adiington, D (’ He was boin 
m New York Citv in IhbO and was graduated fiom tlio 
school of mines of Cnlumbia University (1879) From 
Coliiinbia, ho roceivod also the PhD degree In the 
same vear, he patented liis invention, an ileitru tabiilat 
ing machine, wlmli is used bv the United States and 
other goM rnineuts in tabiilating eeiisus returns and tor 
other accountancy luniioses The maibiTie won (be 
gold medal of tin Prunklin Institute of PhiI.adol]iliia as 
the most outstanding luv'eiitiun of the jear 

llolr, Arno 

Honej, Fiudeiick Robertson American edmator, 
died in TTarttord, Conn Mar 9 1929, at the age of 
81 From 1872 to 1890, he was instrucloi of mechanical 
drawing and desciijitive geometry in Sheflield Sciontifli 
School and lectuiod on persjHctivo in the art school 
at ^alo Uiiiveisiti He also taught pi rspective for 18 
years in the ait sclund of Smith College and was an in 
atructui at Tiinity t ollegi tinm 1890 to 1911, when liu 
ictiicd 

llookei, lleiiiy Daggett An Anieni an hoi tn ultuial 
(hemiht, died tlct 26 1929 Ii» was bom in Biooklyn, 
N y, Jiiu 25, lh92, and was giuduuted tiom \nle 
Universitv in 1912, remiving a PhD dtgieu in 1915 
He was assistant iii botany at Yale UniviMSitv in 1914- 
15 and inatruclor fiom 1915 to 1918 In 1917-18 he 
was assistant physiologist at tho United States Bureau 
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of Miiips He was assistant professor of horticulture at 
the University of Missouri in 1919-20 and associate 
professor after 1920 

Horne, Oon Henry Sinclair, First Baron of Stir- 
kol(> 1 I I • ivaT 7 commander, died Aug 14, 1929, 
ut 'o I'.oif llii- • Wick, Oaithness He was horn Feb 
10, 1801, and was educated at Harrow and the Royal Mil- 
itary Academy in Woolwich In 1880 he was commissioned 
m the Royal Artillery, where he was rapidly promoted He 
nerved as major in the South African War (1899— 
1002) and in 1012 became Inspector of the Horse and 
Field Artillery with the rank of brigadier general At 
the beginning of the World War, he was sent to France 
as aitillerv commander of the Ist Corps, and in 1915 he 
was put in command of the 2d Division In that year, 
lio Wi>nt to Egypt to assume charge of the defense of 
the Suez Canal, but was recalled in 1916 to command 
the lOth Corps in France Later in 1916, Lord Horne 
succeeded to the command of the Ist Army and was 
promoted to tlic rank of general After his army was de- 
mobilized in 1919, he was made chief officer of the 
Euhti rn Command, uhieh he held until 1928 In 1926 he 
was retired Ilo was created Knight of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath and first Baron of Stirkoke, both in 1919 

llotihkibb, Horace Lcblie American financier, died 
in San Antonio, Tex , Ma> 10, 1929 He was bom in 
Aubiiin, N Y, Mar 27, 1842, and was educated at 
the Auburn Academy He served in the U S Navy dur- 
ing tho Civil War, taking part in the Battle of Mobile 
Bay In 1867 Mr Hotchkiss, with three others, organ 
i/td the Gold Ss Stock Telegraph Co and he became its 
treasurer It was this company which put into opera 
tion tho ticker system in the Stock Fvehn* •- TT*- v ax 
fin orgiini/er m 1871 of tho American lii> 'iii l•>•rln;ll 
Company, and in 187,9 he assisted in developing the 
Exchango Ttlcgraph Company in London, of which he 
becamn a director Mr Hotchkiss bought a seat in the 
New York Stock Exchange in 1874 and remained in 
the brokerage and banking business until 1902 From 
1886 to 1891, he was treasurer of the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company, being active in securing the 
concession to build tho canal, and losing heavily when 
the project failed 

Howard, Katherine Lane An American author, poet, 
and illustrator, died in Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1929, at 
the age of 69 She was horn in New Yoik and was edii- 
(ated at Drew Seminary Mrs Howard’s 1 Vhild'» 
Book of 7me was used as a reader in Finghsh schools 
She illustrated some of the bird books of the naturalist 
Audubon 

TTowe, Earl of See Curzon, Richard George Penn 

Howland, Emily American educator, died June 29, 
1929, in Sherwood, N Y, where she was born Nov 
20, 1827, of Quaker parents Miss Howland was active 
in the anti slavery campaigns before the Civil War 
After the war she opened schools for Negroes in North- 
umberland County, Va , remaining there several years 
Tn 1882 she assumed financial inanascment of the Sher- 
wood Select School in Sherwood, N Y , a position which 
bhe kefit until it was made a public school in 1927, at 
w'hich time it was renamed tho Emily Howland School 
Miss Howland was known as an advocate of woman 
biilTrage, ieniperance, peace, and education In 1926 the 
Univerhitv of tho State of New York conferred upon her 
the degree of doctor of literature in recognition of her 
educational and humanitarian services 

Uuhner, Chailes William American librarian and 
poet died .Tnn 3 1929 in Atlanta, Ga Tie was horn m 
Baltimore, Md , Jan 16, 18.95, and was educated m the 
iniblic schools there, going later to studv in Germany 
He M rved throughout the Civil War in the Confederate 
Arm\ and after the war moved to Atlanta Prom 1899 
to 1919, ho was assistant librarian in the Carnegie Lib- 
rary in Atlanta Mr Hnbner was a poet and historian, 
the author of JTvttoncal Souvenirs of Luther (1872), 
Mnilem Communism (1880) . Representative Southern 
Poets (1906), A Sheaf of Sonnets (1917), Poems of 
Faith and Consolation U927) , and others In 1928 the 
J’oitry Society of tho South named him poet laureate of 
the South 

Hiieiiefelcl, Baron Ehrcnfriod Gunther A Prussian 
nobleman, organizer of the first westward fiight across 
the Atlantic, from Ireland to Labrador, in 1928, died in 
Berlin, Feb .9 1929 Ho was born in 1892 in Konigs- 
berg, East Prussia During the World War, the German 
Foreign Office sent him to Constantinople and Sofia on 
confidential missions As German vice consul at Maas 
triclit, he received the Kaiser and the Crown Prince of 
Germany when they fled to Holland On Apr 12, 1928, 
with Captain Hermann Koehl, ])ilot, and Commandant 
James Fit/iiiiiurice, copilot, ho set out fiom Dublin, 
It eland, in the airplane Bremen Because at unfavor- 
able wenthei, they were forced to land on Greenely 
Tbland, ofT the toast of Labrador, April 13 The forced 
lauding so damaged the plane that they were unable to 
go farther in it Canadian and United States planes 
were sent to their relief, end in one of these th» flow 
to New York. There, and in other cities of the United 


States, they were given an enthusiastic welcome The 
Dlstingaished Flving Cross was conferred upon them 
by President Goolidge Baron Huenefeld was a poet and 
a dramatist His Hagen of Trouje was acted in Bremen 
in 1927, and The Dread of Good Luck in Dresden in 
JuW, 1928 

lluffington, John C An American marine painter, 
died May 3, 1029, on his houseboat in Rowayton Har 
bor near Norwalk, Conn, at the age of 65 His first 
marine pictures in oil and water colors received notice, 
and one of his paintings was hung in the National Acad 
emy of Design in New York His works that followed, 
however, failed to attract attention until suvural years 
before his death, when Miss Anno Morgan, sister of J 
Pieriiont Morgan, became interested and aided their 
sale 

Huggins, Brig Gen Eh Lundy American army offi- 
cer, died Oct 22, 1929, in San Diego, Calif Ho was 
born Aug 1, 1842, in Schuyler Go , 111 In tho Civil 
War he served in the 2d Minnesota Infantry and the 
Ist Minnesota Artillery Ho was graduated from the 
Artillery School in 1872 Transferred to tho Cavaliy 
in 1879, ho rose from the rank of captain to that of 
brigadier general m 1903, in which year he retired He 
saw service in the Indian campaigns, receiving the sur- 
render of Ram m the-Face, slayer of General Cu'.ter, 
and was awarded in 1894 tlio f' ' . - Modal of 

Honor for distinguished service • ■ Spanish 

American War, he served as colonel of tho 8th U S 
Infantrj 

Huggins, Miller J An American baseball manager, 
died Sept 25, 1929, in New York Citj He was horn 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr 19, 1870 As a voting man, 
he plaved basehall in St Paul, Cincinnati, and St liouis 
From 1913 to 1917, he was manager of the Cardinals in 
St Louis llo was assistant athletic director at the Pelham 
Bay Naval Station in 1918, lielping to organize rotrm 
tional aports programmes for enlisted nnv\ men The 
same vear he became managi r of the New York 
Yankees, and under his dircitinn this baseball team 
won woild ehampionships in 192*1. 1927, and 1928 

Hume, Robert Allen American Congregational mis 
aionarv, died in Brookline. Mass, June 24, 1929 He 
was born Mar 18, 1847, in Bombay, India After 
graduation from Yale University and tho Yale ami 
Andover theological schools, and after teaching two 
years in the United Slates, he was ordained in the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1874 and wont to India as a 
missionarv In 1901 for public service in India, he was 
presented with the Kaiser i Hmd Gold Medal by Queen 
Victoria He was the Hyde lecturer on foreign missions ut 
the Andover Theological Seminary, 1004r-05, and author 
of Missions from the Modern View, Am interpretation of 
India's Religious Hist or y 

Hupp, Flank lo Moyne An American specialist in tho 
treatment of cancer, died in Wheeling, W Va , Dec 20, 
1929, at the ago of 64 Ho wos graduated from W.ishing- 
ton and .Tefferson College and, in 1889, from the (’olUge 
of PhysioiciiiB and Surgeons, Columbia iJniversitv, New 
Yoik He began jiractice m Wlioehng. and at tlin time 
of bis death was a member of the stafF of the Ohio 
ValUy General Hospital there Dr Hupp was a charter 
member of the first board of governors of tho Amei ican 
College of Surgeons 

Hurd, George Arthur An Ameiican banker, died 
Nov 15, 1929, in New \ork Cit\, where he was born 
Aug 20, 1869 He was graduated from Yale University in 
1890, and from the law school of Harvard Universilv, 
in 1893 From 189,5 to 1903, he was resident agent of 
tho United States Mortgage and Trust Coinpaiij, at 
Seattle, Wash , and in 1903—05 assistant secretary Ho 
returned to New York as vice president of Ihe Mortgage 
Bond Company m 1905, becoming ]iresident of that 
firm in 1910 During tho World War, he was a member 
of the American Defense Society and also of the Com 
mittee for Armenian Relief 

Hurlbut, Byron Satterlee Amonean professor, died 
in Cambridge, Mass, Dec 19, 1920 He was born in 

’I r 10, 1865, and was graduated from 
I • * I • in 1887 He entered tho English 

Dejiartmont of Harvard in 1890, became an assistant 
professor in 1901, and after 1906 was professor of 
English From 1902 to 1916, ho was also dean 

Hver, Robert Stewart 

loouye, Marquis Katsunosuke Japanese financier 
and diplomat, died Nov 3, 1929, in Tokyo, Japan He 
was born in 1801, and sent abroad to ho educated by 
order of the Government of Japan Ho spent three years 
studying in Europe and seven years in England Ho 
WHS envoy to Berlin (1906-08) and Ambassador to 
Great Britain (1913-16) lie sneeeoded to his title in 
1915, being tho adopted son and heir of his predecessor 
Marquis Inouve visited the United States last in 1927 
in the interest of Manchurian industry He was a dir<‘ctor 
of the South Manchurian Railway, and a protagonist of 
the open door in Manclmria 

Inouye, Fleet Admiral Viscount Ryokei Admiral m 
the Japanese Navy, died in Tokyo, Mar. 22, 1929. He 
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was born in 1845 and was graduated from the U S Nava! 
Academy in the clabs of 1881, beiim among the earliest 
Japanese etudcnta there Viscount Inouye was wounded 
in the of Kagoshima by a British squad- 

ron in - II > irved in the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-^'S, and was promoted to the rank of admiral in 
1908 and of fleet admiral in 1911 He was created a 
baron in 1887 and viscount m 1907 

Isaats, John Dove An American engineer, died Apr 
26, 1929, in San Francisco, Calif Bom in Richmond, 
Va , Oct 6, 1848, ho attended the University of Vir- 
ginia during 1867-70 He was a draftsman in the 
inaiiitenanie of way department of the Southern Pa- 
eihe Railroad from 1875 to 1885, when he was made 
BBhistHtit superintendent of bridges and buildings, be- 
coming acting superintendent in 1890, second assistant 
engineer of the maintenanie of wrav department in 1801, 
and assistant engineer in 1900 lie became consulting 
engineer of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
systems in 1905, but in 191'J, on the dissolution of the 
merger of the two lines, he resigned, to be consulting 
engineer of the Southern Pacific lie retired in 1922 
As a budge engineer, Mr Isaacs was responsible for 
the ronstrnction of the Hacramento River Bridge of the 
flouthein J*acific and a number of viaducts in Wash- 
ington 

Jackson, Roscoe B(raclburv) An American automo- 
bile manufacturer, died in Mentone, France, Mar 19, 
1929 Born in Tunid Mich , Jan *)0, 1879, he was grad- 
iidted from the i iigiiui i iiig ••chool of the University of 
Michigan in 1902 lli M.iMcd work as asistant superin- 
tendent of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich , in 
1904, bc'coming assistant to the general manager in 
1905 ,11 d iiii-i.ri manager in 1906-07 Tie then joined, 
iis gc-ncral r *' ■ T R Tliomas Motor Company, 

of BiiflTnlo, N N ig to Detroit ho aided in the 

organization ot tiie liuiison Motor Company in 1009, 
b( I (lining general ' i _ • * tlie firm, he was made 
liresident in 1921, • which he held until his 

diiith 

Jacobs, Aletta Dutch physician and suffragist leader, 
died Aiig 10, 1929, at The Hague She was 80 years 
old When 10 years old she began tho practice of medi 
cine, being the first unman to do so in Holland In 1894 
1)i Jacobs AVAR instiumental in founding in Holland 
the Woman’s Suffrage Society With Jane Addams she 
made a tour of Kiirope in 1915 and later established 
the WoiTien’s International League for Peace and Free 
doiii She also unrked with Mrs Came Chapman Catt 
foi the cause of uoman suffrage and in opimsitinn to 
militarism She visited the United States m the interest 
of her work in 1915, 1924, and 1925 

tTiirnefcIt Pakarinen, Maikkl 

JHTiie Walter \ddisnn Ameiican surgeon and au 
thnr dic>d Aug TO, 1929 He uas born in Oiangc*, N ,T, 
D(*c 4, 185 1, was graduated from the College of Phvsi 
nans and Surgeons at Columbia Universitv m 1875 
and took post graduate work at The .Tnhns Hopkins Uni 
veisitv in 1892-9 1 Uiiiing 1874—75 he was an interne 
in the Chanty Hospital, Blaekwoll's Island, N Y , and 
from 1875 to 1877, inteine and houso surgeon in the 
New York Hospitsl of Relic'f He practiced in Cold 
Springs, N Y, in 1877-82 in Georgetown, Colo, 1884- 
92, and then in Denier Colo Dr ,TaA'ne uas profc>ssor of 
g\nn>(n1ogv and nhdnininal siirgc'ry at tlie University 
of Colotado fiom 1894 to 1897 in the medical depart- 
ment of the UniversitA of DenTc'r, 1897-1911, and re 
tinned to the medic ,il department of the University of 
rolorndo in 1911 In 1917 he uas retired as emcrituR 
profeRRor He Rerved ns first lieutenant in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the U S Army (1913—17), major in 
the Medical Corps (1917-18). and lieutenant colonel 
1918—19 He was the author of many articles published 
in medic i1 ni ii'nziiif- and unite The Heahno Ood» of 
Ancient ( n iluntnine (Yale University Press, 1925) 

Ipiikiiis, Stephen Rkc (''anndian general surgeon, 
dic^ Sept 15, 1929, in Chailottetown, Prince Edwarcl 
Island TTc was born in Chailottetown on Nov 12, 
1858, and was educated in St Peter’s School, King's 
College, and the ITniviisitv of PennsAhania, Avhero ho 
ii‘cc'ived the M I> degree in 1881 following which he 
WHS iiitf'rne in tho Philadelphia Tlcispital for a vear 
Ketuming to Charlottetown in 1885, ho praclicecl iiiedi 
cine there from 1885 to 1925 ITu was on the staff of 
the Charlottetown and the Prince Edward Island hos 
pitals Fioni 1885 to 1919, he was medical officer of the 
4th Regiment, C G A, and in 1915 he uas tho medi- 
cal officer in charge of the Militaty Hospital, Halifax 

Jenkh, George Churh-s American authoi, died in 
Auburn, N Y, Sept l.'l, 1929 He was born Apr 13, 
1850, in London, England, and uas educated in Eng- 
land befoio coming to America in 1872 He began his 
nowspaiier career in Pittsburgh with the Pittsburgh 
Prfgg Going to New Yoik in 1895 he served as New 
York correspondent for Gie Dwpatch and Gazette Timea 
of Pittsburgh, dramatic critic, short story contributor 

- I? » r «r and playwright Ho was the author ot 
• \ «i II ■*>. ■/ of tho Johnstown Flood (1890) , Tho 


aiinutx (1910), The Deserters (1911), and Stop Thxsf 
(1913) Mr Jonks was popularly known as the creator 
ot Diamond Dick, the penect detective, who was the 
hero of some 250 of his stories in the early part of the 
century 

.Tenks, Jeremiah Whipple 

Jhalawar, H H Maharaja Rana Sir Bhawani Lingh 
Bahadur of A Prince of India, died suddenly on board 
tho steamer Xanpura near Bombay, in April, 1920 
He was born in 1874 and was educate at Mayo Colloge, 
Ajmerc Well known in scientific, artistic, and educa- 
tional cirtles in the West, he introduced in his state 
many reforms, among them urban municipal self 
government, and the creation of a bicameral legislature 
on a brbad electoral basis During the World War, ho 
organized weekly lectures for the information of his 
subjects Ho did all in his power to promote cordial 
British Indian relations 

Johann II, Prince of Liechtenstein, Uk'tsn-shtln Ruler 
of the principality of Ijicchtenstein lying between Aus- 
tria and Switzerland, died in Troppau, Ozochoslovakia, 
Feb 11, 1929. at the age of 88 Ho was bom in Moravia, 
Czechoslovakia, and in 1658 began his reign, one of 
the longest in European history Liechenstein, one of 
the smallest independent states of Europo, became unique 
in other wajs under the rule of Prince Johann, "the 
Good ’’ After the armv was abolished in 1868, there 
was no military service Tho wealthy monarch born 
the cost of all 1 ^ ” ■ .* n d ‘'■e construction of 

public buildings, ■■ necessity of taxes 

In 1921 a now • , « * for a Diet of 15 

members elected bv direct vote was adopted, but at the 
request of his people, Prince .Tohann continued as 
ruler He lived the life of a recluse, giving elaborate 
entertainments in his palace at Vienna, but rarely 
himself appearing at them A connoisseur of art, he 
gave his collection of 8000 pictures to Austria a few 
vears before his death He was succeeded by his 
brother. Prince Francis I 

Johnson, Cornelius An American Indian chief, died 
in Buffalo, N Y , Jan 1 J929 at the age of 99 He was 
chief of the Iroquois Tribe and also an actor His stage 
name was Chief Blackie 

Johnson, Jackson An Anicrioan shoo manufacturer, 
died in Daytona Beach, Fla , Jan 23, 1929 He was 
bom in La Grange College, Ala , Nov 2, 1859, and at 
the age of 19, entered the mercantile business in Missis 
sippi Moving to Memphis, Tenn, m 1892, he aided in 
the organization of Johnson Carruthers & Band Co , 
being president of the coneern for five years At that 
time, the ’ ' ‘ ’ itry centred en 

tirelv in Nev om Massachusetts 

to Chicago tc . " was instramentai 

in breaking down that monopoly by establishing the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Hhoe Co , of which ho was 
president, at St Louis Mo His company absorbed 
other firms and merged into the International Shoe Cnm- 

K n>, with Mr Johnson serving as chairman of the 
arci from 1915 until his death He was also a trustee 
of "Washington UnmrsitA 

.Tones, Edward T An American aeronautical engineer 
died in September, 1929 He was educated at Cornc'Il 
Universitv and taught there for a time, after which 
he gained practical (>xp(ricn(.o in aviation at McCook 
Field At tho time of his death he was chief engineer 
of the Wright Acronaiitual Corporation 
Jones, E(inest) Lester 
Jones, Henry Arthur 

Jones, Richard .1 An American industrialist and ad- 
vocate of tho adoption of Esperanto as the intc'rna- 
tional language, died Jan 9 1029, in Northport, Long 
Island, N Y, at tho ago of 5 4 Ho was for manv years 
an officer of the Pittsburgh Steel Corporation With his 
wife he* founded the fust free school of Esperanto in 
the United States at Lithopolis, Ohio In 1927 he was a 
delegate to tho International Espeianto Congress at 
Pldinburgli 

Jones, Tho Rc^ Dr Robert Ellis American Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, died in Gieenheld Mass , July 
19, 1929 He was born in New York Citj, Mar 18. 
1858, and was prradiiated in 1879 from Williams Col- 
lege In 1879-80 he was a student at tho Virginia 
Theological Seminary, and in 1894-95 ho studied in 
Berlin and Heidelberg Before i n_' o . ministry, 
he was a topographer for the U (■■ ohini al Survev 
Ordained a priest in 1884, he became rector of St 
Luke’s. Kalaniarou, Midi, going from there to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1889 Prom 1894 to 1897, he was senior 
curate of Grace Church in New York City In 1897 he 
became president of Hobart College, where he was until 
1902 In 1905 ho w'us made canon of the Cathedral of 
St John the Divine, and served in that capacity until 
hiB death 

Josephtlial, Luma Maurice American naval militia 
officer and banker, died in New Rochelle, N Y May 
28, 1929 He was born Oct 7, 1868, in New York, and 
was educated at the College of the City of New Y'ork 
He was one of the organizers of the Naval Militia of 
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the State of New York in ^hirh he enlisted as a sea- 
man in 1801, bocnmtni; in 1917 iiaymastor general and 
rommodore In 1918-19 he served m the TJ S Navy, 
hut leturnod to the Ne« York Naval Militia as coinmo 
dole and ehief of the bureau of Naval Militia Later ho 
-nas appointed commander of the Militia, with the lank 
of lear admiral Kiom 1900 to 1910. Mt .Tosephthdl 
UH honinr mi mber of the Arm Albert Loeb ft Co , after 
wliifh he formed the firm iTosophthal, Louchheim ft Co 
After 191 (> he was henioi memW of JnsejihUial ft Co, 
htoik brokers of New York Citv 

Jouet, Cavnlier ITargrave An American chemist, died 
Mar 29, m Roselle, N J He was born Nov 7, 

IHhO, m Klirabeth, N d , and was graduated from 
rohiinbiii Umverhiti in 1882 h'rom 1882 to 1897, ho 
was a ihemiht with various companies and then be- 
ini’ie mstriiitoi in themistry in the Newark Tech- 
iiologK tl School (1897-99) assistant in analytical 
(hemibtry at Columbia Universitv (1897—1900), lec- 
turer (1900-01), tutor (1901-10), and instructor 
(1910-12) In 1913 he entered the New York Depart- 
ment of Health 

.lung, Sir Chandra Shumshiie General Hia High- 
' Ncp&l T&rfidhiskh Maharaja An Indian 
in Nepal, Indii, in November, 1929, at 
the .ige of h7 In 1901 he was appointed Prime Minister 
of Ntpiil, and held the ofhie until his death lie held the 
lutik of geneial in the Rritish Army 

.luul Niels An Ameriotin lawyer and formir repre 
sentiitive from Illinois in Com '*ss d,, ,i Dec 9 1929 
He was horn Apr 27, I** >9, m Itm Denmark, and 
attended (he Real (Royal) Hchool there Moving to 
the United States in 1880, he was firbt in the publish 
ing husmess in Chicago, Til He was graduated from 
the law depaitment of Tiake Forest Unuersiti in 1898, 
was admitted to the bar of Illinois in 1899, and began 
the jiriiitiee of law in C’ uo Prom 1808 to 1914, 
he WHS a rnemher of the I ' - ■ Semite and during 

1907—11 he was assiatant attorney of the Sanitary Dis 
tint of Chicago He was sent as a R« •iib'.i' m to the 
SiKtvfifdi and Sixty sixth ron'MS'i' M'**.’,- oj) By 
nppointinent of Piesident lliirdi*!,; he seived as ool- 
Icitor of (iistoins for tlie poit of Chicago m 1921—22, 
lifter whieli he lesumed the praclue of law there 

Kasimba/ur, Mahnraia of, Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nnndv An Indian pnhlie official and philanthropist, 
died in November, 1929 in CaUutta He was born in 
1800 A Jiiheral in politics, he had a seat in the Bengal 
TiCgislature in 1910 and was elected to the Imperial 
Ijegisluttvv Council in 1915 After 1921 he was a inem- 
hei of the Council of State He was president of the 
Bengal Ijandholders Assoiiation m 1918-20 and of the 
Biilish Indian Assoiiation at Calcutta in 19J2— 23 As 
owner of vast estates in Bengal and the (<nited I'ln^inres, 
he used mnih of Ins wealth for the promotion of ednea 
tion and the aith and bLiennH He was founder of a 
(hair m history at the Benares Hindu University and 
one of sriencp in Sir .Tagadis Chandra Bose’h Laboratory 
in Oulentta He published VjHUtana Ji S Panjtka, 
The InHiaii Meilinnal Plant, A Emtorv of Indian 
Phdojiophy , Great Paisnava (irantkag, Part 10 of Siee 
Mttthhnffhat , fundamental Vnitif of India, Eiatoifi of 
Jjultan Shipping and JdarUime Aitivitg In Oil ho was 
treated Knight Comma n d( r of the Indian Erayiire 

Katasenhach, Frank H American judge, died Mar 13, 
1929, in Trenton, N .1 He was horn in Trenton, Nov 
5, 1H()H and was graduated from Princeton in 1889 
In 1891 he was admitted to the New Jersey bar and 
began practice in Trenton He wan councilman at largo 
111 Trenton from 1898 to 1900, and mayor of the city 
from 1902 to 1005 In 1920 he was appointed associate 
justice of the Supreme Coiii't of New Jersev 
Keane, The Most Rev James John 
Keefe, Daniel J 

Keenan, Frank American actor, died Feh 24, 1929, 
in Hnllvwood Calif He was born in Dubuque, Iowa, 
Api 8, 1858 Following his appeniani’p on the atage 
III Boaton in 1880, he was for some years with the 
Boston Museum Stock Company Later, he wi nt to 
New York, and then toured the United States He often 
jilaved iShakespearean rAles Other plays in which he 
iipTieared were Ueartn of Oak, A Texaa Steer, A Poor 
Itelative, The Wairenn of Virginia He was also a 
director, and when moving pictures became popular, 
he gave a part of his time to acting for the scieen 

Keightley, Cvril Englibh-Amiriian actor, died Aug 
14, 1929, in New York He was born Nov 10, 1875, in 
'Wellington, New South Wales, Aubtrulia, and was edu 
lated in the grammar schools of New South Wales and 
of Vuloiia Ho began the study of law in Adelaicle, 
South Australia, but gave it up to go on the stage He 
played liibt with a tiuvoling company in Austialia, 
and in 1890 toured the colonies with Albert Norman 
His first London appearance was in 1902, when he 
played Max in Magda In 1906 he toured with his own 
lompany, playing She Stoops to Conquer and The Sehool 
for Seandal Coming to America in 1908, he appeared at 
the Lyceum in New York in the rAle of Count AndrA de 


Juvingy in Love Watches 17icreafter, he played alter- 
nately in New York and London, though, in the latter 
part of his life, he was identified with the American 
stage He jneferred the parts Hotspur in Henry IV 
and Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet 

Keith, Minor Cooper American capitalist, died in 
West Islip, Bahilon, N Y, June 14 1929 He was horn 
in Brooklyn, N Y, Jan 19, 1848, and educated iii 
private mIiooIs IIo was in the lumhei business until 
1870, when he bought a cattle ranch in Texas, remain 
mg Iheio two years In 1872 he joined with hia brother 
in the construe tiou of a railway in Costa Rica, and 
after his bi other's duatlu he continued the enterjinso, 
financing it personally Having picviously started and 
developed a banana plantation in Central Anieiica, in 
1899, with Andiew W Prehton, Mi Keith organized 
the tJnited Fruit Company He was president of the 
International Railways of Central America, the Atlanta 
ft St Andrews Bay Railway Co , the St Andrews Bay 
l.tnml>er (/ompanj, and the Quatcniala Central Railroad 
Company 

Kelleid, John K An American actor, died June b, 
1929, in Yonkers, N Y , at the age of 67 He was bom 
in Kngland .md flist appealed on the London stage 
in 1879 In 188J he went to Iho United States He 
appealed with Joseph .Teflerson in The Itivnh soon after 
going to New York, and in 1904 had a leading pait in 
The Doll's Iloiiee Hii Shake speai eau roles weie his 
best known, ospeeially hm pnitriiyal of Hamlet Ho last 
appcxired on the New York stage in the revival of Trc- 
lawney of the Wells in 1927 

Kolman, The Rev John 

Kemp, The TIon Sir (Albert) Edwaid CiiiiadMu 
public ofhi lal, died \ng 12 1929 m Boheajgoon Out, 
Canada He was boin in Claronceville, Que, Aug 11, 
1858, and wav educated at J<HcoIle Ai.idemv He wav a 
niembei ot Pniliament from Fast Toronto from tOfio In 
1008 and again finm 1911 to 1021 In 1911—15 and 
1920—21, he was Munster without Poitfolio, and in 
1916-17 Minister of Militia .ind DefeiiHe Duiing 1917- 
20 he was Minister of Overseas Military Forces of 
Canada, and in 1921 he was n|>pointi>d to the S< nale 
During the Woild War, he was also ilwiirmiin of the 
Canadian War Pun basing Commission (1916-17) and 
member of the Imperinl Mar Cabinet in 1918 

Kennedy Charles E An Anienean journalist died 
June 12, 1029, in Cleveland, Ohio at tlie age of 78 
Fiom 1897 to 1907, he was editor of (he Cleveland 
Plain Denier and in 1907-09 editori.il direr tor of the 
CUvedand Leader He was also at one time' city editor of 
the Cleveland Ret aid and maiitiging editor of the St Louis 
Past Di'>paUh At the time of his diath, hi was ndvei 
tmiig direilor of the Telling Belle \ 1 1 non Dairy Coni 
pany and a director of the National Rehmng Coiiipuiiv in 
Cleviloml 

Kennedy, Tho Rev GeofTiev Anketell Stiiddert 

Kerr, Andrew A An American anthrojiologist, died 
in Cgdtn, Clah, Aug 15, 1929, he was born theie on 
Si]»t 29, 1877, was graduated from the Cniveisity of 
Utah in 1907, and received the master’s and doctor’s 
dfgrees fioiii Harvard Universiti in 1917 and in 1021, 
rospei lively Tn 1920—21, he was assistant in iinthroixtl 
ogy at Harvard, after which he went to the Uiiiveisitv 
of I tab as assistant pro/issor of \\e>-ti*rn historv and 
archaoology, becoming head of the depurtniint of an 
thropologv in 1926 During 1917-26, he wis m charge 
of archfenlogiral expeditions sent out hv the Ciiiversitv 
of Utah to Bludv the evideiuos of early ilitT dwellers 
in tho State of Utah 

King, Came Van Dusen An AniericnTi actress died 
in New York Citv, Apr 17, 1929, at the age of 75 Hho 
made a name for heiself in the rfde of Ijitllo Buttercup 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s TIMS Pinnfoie In 1910 
she went to live in Pans, whnie she was coriespondent 
for Ihe Murnini! Telegraph and wrote for the Pans 
Herald 

King, Edward .lohn United States Coiigic sinaii dud 
Feh 17, 1929, in Washington, D C Ho was boin July 
1, 1867, in Springfield, Mass, and was graduated in 
1891 fiom Knox. Colloge in Galesburg, 111 Adniittud to 
the niiiiniB bur in 1R9‘1, he became Galoshurg city 
attorney (JH9J-94) He was a member of the Illinois 
House of Ropiesentativps from 1907 tn 1914, and in 
1915 was elected on tho Republican ticket us repiesentu 
tive from Illinois to the Sixty louitb Congress He was 
reelected to each suceeding Congiess 

Kingsley, John Steiling 

Kinsolvmg, Lucien Lee An Aineriian bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, died Di*i 18, 1929, in For- 
est Hills, N Y. Hu was born in lioudoim Co , Va , May 
14, 1862, and was iduiated at the Cniviisity of Vir 
ginia and the Virginia Theological Seminary In 1889 
lie was ordained a deacon, and tho following year a 
priest, of the Protestant EpiSLO))iil Church From 1889 
to 1898, he was a missionary in the Stato of Riu Grande, 
Brasil Elected Missionary Bishop for the Brazilian 
Episcopal Church in 1898, he became in 1907 Mission- 
ary Bishop of Southern Brasil He retired xii 1928. 
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Kirby, Frank E An American naval aichitvtt, died 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y, Aug 25, 1929 He waa born 
July 1, 1849, in Cleveland, Ohio, and was educated 
at the Cooi>er Institute of New York, after which ho 
studied shipbuilding in tho United States and in Scot 
land Ho was first on the engineering staff of the Allan e 
AVorks in New York, where he constructed machinery 
for wai vessels in ISC'S Alter 1882 he wns with the 
Detroit Dry Dock Company, and as chief engineer he 
designed and directed the building of all tho steamers 
in use by the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co , the 
Cleveland & Buffalo line, the Detroit & Windsor Ferry 
Co, the White Star line, and most of the car ferries for 
the New York Central, I’l nn>ilr,inin PJre Marquette, 
Ann Arhoi, and othei Uki lim « Mi designed and built 
iiion than JOU iivei and laki steamers in all, including 
ice crushing femes that weie able to crush the ice by 
their weight Du ting the Spanish American Wai, he 
supi'i vised tho selection of ships lor transport duty for 
the United Ktutes Covet nment, and during the World 
Wui he was governinont consulting engineer, passing 
upon the h'ord Nagle boats uliich were built at the lliver 
Itoiigc plant 

Kirkbridi , Raymond W An American educator, died 
III Hultimori, Mcl , h'eb 28, 1929 As proiesscir of Freneh 
at the University oi licduwurc, he originated tlie fcneign- 
sfudy plan at that university, and spent some time in 
Nranee directing tin foieign study gioiip Hhortiy he 
tine his death, be utts clei orated with the rihhon of the 
Fniuli Legion ul Honor 

Klee Kiigen 

Klengtd, Julius 

Kniip]i, Chailes Luman A former Amtricun Congress 
iiiiin, ciiiil in LowmIIu, N Y, Juti d, 1929 Bom in 
ITui iisliiiig, N A , .Iul\ 4, 1817, he uas graduated from 
Uiitgcis College in 1869, later studying law at the 
Huniilton Law Kehool Admitted to the bur in 
he commenced practice at ]<ou\illc> He uus elected to 
till Stiiti Senate* iii IHSI, and while m ulliee, 18H(>-87, 
he served cm numeious committees He w,is appointed 
consul gc>nc>ral at Mcnitieal in 1K89, where he remained 
until icturning to his law praetiec* at Lowville in 189 J 
Mr Kiiiip]! wns elettc*d nqiresentative to the United 
Stales CougiesH, Nov I, J90l upon the death of Reiire 
scntiitiM A D Shiiw, he was twice reelected fiorn the 
twent\ eighth district, letiring in 1911 

Kieiit/ir Ccoige (’ An Amernan economist, died 
Nov 2 1 1929 in Washington, D C, at the age of 45 
Pnim 1910 tfi lOlti hi v>as c>\icutivi cmginiir and 
agin lilt II I ill fioiiuniist foi the Rivets and WuU‘r biipjdv 
(^luiniissioii of the Pruvinie of Victuna, \ustralin Jn 
19J5 In In mine directoi of reclamation ecouoniics in 
the lie c laniation Bureau ot the Dcqiuitmeiit of tin In 
ti I lor 111 \\ iishiiigloii 

Kicinie, William .Fiiluis ^miriciin civil engmeei, died 
in Miiimi, Fla (lit J 1929 IJe w.is horn in Edwards 
villi, HI in i87ii, and was educated at Noithwc stc in, 
l)e I’uiiw, aid Coiiull iiiiiveisitn s In 1899 he was 
lointiiia engineci of the Vtlantn A’^aldustu A Wi*s(c>in 
Ruilwnv, and in 1900 was resident engiueei foi the 
(icuigeloHit A Westiin Railwav As assist, ml engincM'r 
of tin ('ajn Slide ivploiatnni of the Floiida East Coast 
Kiilwiiv he made the lust siirvcv ticioss the Floiida 
eveigliides in 1902-od Tiaiisfeired to the Kc‘y West 
f vletision of the lailway in tlic position of cliic'f assistant 
enginei 1 iii 19(|] he heiaiiie (onsiilting eiigiuicr ui 
19J{^ jiiid at tin time of his death was engagc'd in the 
c nnstrui t on of tin lailioacl fxom tho Flonclu mainland 
to Key AVest 

Kuhns, Osuii \meiiiii]i edmatoi and iiutlioi, dic'd 
in Middli'towii, Ciiiiii Aug 20, 1929 He waa born Feh 
21 lH5ii, in ColuiTihiii, I’a , wns gradiialecl from A\'es 
leviiii Univirsitv, Miclcllelown, in 1885, and imisuc'd 
fmtlni sliidv at tin universitii's of Berlin, Ui'inva, 
Fans Roiin , and Flcnciiec In 1890 he bcLiiiiic profes- 
SOI of Romiinie linigii iges at Wesh'vnii Uiiiveisitv 
FiofcHsoi Kulins was an uuthoiitv on Dante and tho 
inithoi of a huge niinihei of hociks Aiiicmg them are 
AV/re/ion* ;»o»c il/jftl De Mimspt (189")), Ihf TieaJ- 
ynent of Aafuie m Dante'a Divina ComviPdia (1897), 
The Oeriiitni and Nicias ISt tHi menta of Colonial Peunuj/l 
ranm (1900), Sfudua in the Ifahan Foeta (1901), 
Dante ami the Halvtn Foeta (1901), Sir it Zetland, Jia 
Smieii/, lliatom and Litiram Aaain'iatinna (1910), 

1 Out Sulid \ ulobiogiayhu (191it) , and Ihe Feactful 
Life (1917) 

Kunil, Sigmund llungaiiaii Socialist leader, died m 
Vienna, Nov 18, 1929, at the age ot at) He had a pait 
in the oiguniaation of the Social Dumoeratie party iii 
Tliiiiuiiiv and 111 Uie publiciitioii of the w'orkingman a 
jiniiiiiil, \tjaz<iio and the Soeialiat party organ, Szorial- 
umiia After tho diariiptiim ot tho Austro Huiigai inn 
tiionatchy in 1918 he was made Minister of Fublic 
Welfiiro in the new government of Hungary headed by 
Fieinic'r Kaiolvi Again, after tho Bolshevist Revolii 
tiun of 1919, hci beeanio People's Commissar toi Edn 
cation in the ensuing Communist government When tins 
govei iiiiient fell a few moiitha later, ho flod to Vienna 

Kuni, Prince A goneiul in the Japanese Army, and 


father of Empress Nagako, died Jan 27, 1929, in 
Atami He was born June 2 :l 1875, and was graduated 
from the military college in Tokyo In 1897 he was ap- 
pointed second Iieutcmant He servc'd us major of in- 
fantry, attached to Gteneral Kuroki's staff, during tho 
Rukso Japanese Wat He boeamo a lieutenant colonel in 
1008, a general in 192J, and was posthumously piomotcd 
to field marshal and invested with tho grand ncH-klace of 
the Order of Cliiysanthemum in recognition of his service 

Kvale, The Rev O .f United States Congressman, died 
in a fire at Ins summer home near Battle Lake, Minn , 
Sept 10, 1929 He wns born Feb G, 1869, in Decorah, 
Iowa, was giaduatod from Luther College in 1800 and 
did postgraduate work at Luther Seminary and the 
Uiiivc'isitv Ilf Chicago Tn 1809 he was oiduined minis 
ter in the Lutheinn Church From 1894 to 1917, he 
wan pastor in OHotciviile Wis, and from 1917 to 1923, 
in Buiisun, Miiiii In 1922 he was elc'ctecl a representa 
tive to Ciiiigress Irom the beventli Minnesota district 
leceiving both Democratic and Fanner-Labor endoisc- 
ments 

LaFlamme, N K A Caiiadi.in lawyer and senator, 
died at his hiimmei hcuiie iic'ar Montreal, Aug 10, 1929, 
at the age of 61 He began the practice of law in Mon 
tieal in lK9i In J9(>5 he was appointed a Kings 
( ounsol A me inher cit the Joheral party, ho was uji- 
pointed ill 1927 to fill a vataiic v in the Senate caused 
bv the death of L O David 

Lambert Alexander 

Lambton, Frederick William, Fifth Earl of Durham 
Former mcMiiher oi the British Parliament, died at Lamb- 
ton Castlc', Durham, England, Jan II 1029 He was 
bom the ilonorahle Frederick A\illium Lambton, second 
son ot the second Earl of Durham June 19, 1855 After 
nerving as a Liberal in the House of Commons from 
South Dill ham, 1880-85, he was defeated in the Berwick- 
ui>on Tw c'i'cl division oi Suttliumherland in 1886, and 
again when a Liheial Unionist c indiclate in Sunderland 
in 1 896 He v\ ns i hi teil how evi i , bv South East Durham 
in 1000, iiiid ridained his seat in railiument until 
1910 He siieeeeded hi', twin hi other to the earldom in 
1928 Ilm heir w,i8 his eldest son, Captain John (Fred 
erick) Lambton 

Lane lain, Rodolfo Amedeo 

Langlois Charles Victor \ Freneh author and his 
torian, dic'd in 1929 IJe was hoin in Rouen, Mav 26, 
186 1 and was educated at Jveoh* des Cbartes In 1912 
iic* bc'tnine diicetnr of thi> National Archives He was 
c'lecic'd to the I’Academie clt's Inseriiitions et Belles 
licdties (1917) and wns a inemhc r of the Commission of 
Fieiich Litc'ruiv Histoiv Ills published works include 
Lf Itunie dt PhUi//iie 111 U Ilatdi (1887), Lea Ar 
thioih dt I’Uistoite lit France (1891-9 1), Intioduetion 
aat etudes hiaioriquta (1897) J nat rumenta biblwgra 
phuines (1896), Hisfoth lie moiien Age (1901), L'iti- 
qaisition (1902J, La J‘n /Hiintion jnrojetsianelle a TLn 
aim/netnent aeiondiiue (1902), ^cceirtionir d huttoire et 
d enaeignement (1902) , La Sociftf frnncaise au IS ai^ele 
(190 1) Maniiil lie bihhotfiajihie historique (1904), 
llihlime dt L’i'iiilini en Frame (1905), Introduction 
aux £tudea hiatonqnea (1905), with Seignohos 

Jiiiigtrj, Mrs Lillie 

Ijinkestei, Sir Edwin Ray 

Lnsc piles Heiiiv Uliik, Fifth Earl of Hniewood An 
English peer, died Oct 6, 1929 in Yorkshire, England 
He was born Aug 21 IHlO, and was educatod at Eton 
He was a utirecl captain in the (ncnadioi Uunrcls and 
was aide clc camp to King (leorge In 1878 he was at 
tac'hccl to a special missiciii to Spam He was created 
Knight Ooiniuimdir of tho Itovnl Viitcirian Older in 
1908 and Knight of the Uiiind Cross of the Royal Vie 
tuiian Older in 1922 Loid ILiiewoocl was one of the 
wealthiest liiiuiciwiiei s of England and was father in 
law of 1*11111 ess Man the onlv daughter of King Oeorgo 
and Qiic'iii Miiiv Hli liusband sumsded to the title 

Jm Th.ingue, Heiirv Heihert An English paintei, 
died in London, Deeemher 1929 He studied at Dul 
wich ('olli'ge, the liovul Aeadumv Schuols. and tho 
tcoic' Nationale di>s Be mix Arts in Pans, and evhihiti'd 
Ills hist jiutuiL at till Koval Veademv iii 1878 In 1898 
he was elected an associate of the Ro>al Academy and 
in 1912 a ltc)>al Vcudemiciun He painted chiefl> rural, 
and later Meiliterrani'iiii, subjects His The Alan wiih ihe 
Hegthe is in the Tate Uallciy, London 

Lauter, Oen Ludwig von A Ueiman army officer, died 
Api 8, 1929, III Hiidclbeig He was bom Apr 2J, 
1 855, in W iphliiiiit n Oeiu i al von Lauter commanded the 
(leiniun heavy artilleiv during tho Woild War and in 
1918 dircHted the shilling ot Pans by the famous ‘Big 
Bertha ’ from a distanee of 70 miles 

Lavalliuic, Eve A French actress, died Julv 11, 1029, 
lit hei home in the Vosges Mountains Eugeuie Fenogiio, 
who chose Eve LaviiHieiu us hei stage name, was hoiu 
III Toulon 111 1868, and appe-urc'd on tho Pans stage 
at the age oi 25 She pla>pil in light comedy, and in the 
last years of the niiiiteenth century and the veurs pie 
ceding the AVoild War, she was a suceessfiil and popular 
actress She plaved in Belle Helene, La Ketiie, Le Bot* 
Sucre, and Le Roi During the World War, she became 
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ill and mentally depressed Leaving the stage, she became 
a Franciscan nun, gave her wealth to the church, and 
for a time did missionary work in Africa 

Lazareff, Ivan A Russian actor, died in Chicago, III , 
Oct 27, 1920, at the age of 52 Ho was born in Bara- 
IJofT, Russia, and went to the United States in 1922 with 
the Moscow Plajers, playing parts in Lower Depth* 
and Tmr Feodor lie remained in the United States as 
director of the Thitaen \rt Tlioatre For 20 years ho 
was a member of llu Mooiou Art Theatre 

Leatherwood, Elmer O An American Congressman, 
died in Washington, D 0 , Tlcc 24, 1929 He was born 
in Waverly, Ohio, Sept 4, 1H72, and was graduated 
from the Kansas State Normal School in 1894, receiving 
a degiee in law from the University of Wisconsin in 
1901 In that year he began tlie practice of law 
m Salt Ijiike Citv, Utah, and later became a member of 
the firm Straiip, Nibley & Leatherwood I^om 1908 to 
1916, he was district attornev for the third judicial 
distiict of Utah As a Republican from the second dis- 
trut of Utah, he was elected representative to Congress 
in 1921, and was returned at all subsequent elections 
As a (ongressman, his clnef interest was in legislation 
M>iiiir nilaination and irrigation development m 
Western M.in**. 

Le Rome, Fernand A French composer, died in 
Pans, m March, 1929 lie was born at Charleroi, March 
10, 1K62, and studied under Massenet, Saint Saens and 
C6sar Franck 11 is numerous works include three sym 
phonies, two oveitures, a Siftnphony Concerto lor 
piano, violin and orchestra, several cantatas, two masses, 
manv orchestral pieces and chamber music, besides the 
opeias Daphnut ct CMoe (Rrussels, 1885), Uedda 
(Milan, 1898), Mtidarra (Berlin, 1899), Lee Uxron 
dvM (Lyons, 1905), La Catalane (Pans, 1907), and 
CUopdlre (Rouen, 1914) Nfr4a and Lea Boigiaa have 
nut been perfunned 
Lee, •fumeb Melvin 
JjCO, William Granville 
Ijoes, The Most Rev Harrington Clare 
Leetc, John Ilopkin An American educator, died in 
Ann Arbor, Mich , Oct l‘t, 1929 He was born in De* 
troll, Mich , Nov ft, 1868, and was graduated from 
Colgate University in 1894 and from Harvard in 1895 
Tie became instructor in mathematics at Pennsvlvania 
•State College in 1895, assistant professor in 1898, and 
associate professor, secretary, and registrar from 1901 
to 1900 lie was rigistrai at the Cainegie Institute of 
Technology in 1906, assistant director the following year, 
and dean ot the sihuol of applied science there during 
1908-17 In 1917 he became director of the Carnegie 
Ijibrarj of Pittsburgh 

Lefdvre, Andrd Jobeph A French cabinet officer and 
chi mist, died Nov 5, 1929, in Pans, wlieie he was 
born June 17, 1869 Educated at the College Chaptal 
and the School of Mines, he was municipal councilor for 
the Soibonne district in 1895— 9ft, and again in 1904, 
vice president of the Pans municipal council in 1906-07, 
niid deputv for Rouchiw du Rhone from 1919 to 1924 
Ho became Minister of War in 1920 in the Millerand 
Government and was leturned in the Leygues Govern 
ment, retiring when the cabinet voted to limit military 
ser\ice He was a chemist of rr*. r nln _ discoveries 
in explosives He was also a o.”iiii-i i contributor 
to La Petite Ripvhligue and to Petit Provencal 
Jjehmann, Lilli 

Tjehmann, Rudolph Chambers 

Lcmaire, Qaston A Fiench composer of operettas, 
died in Pans After he had been missing for two months 
hiB bod^ was found in the Kerne on January 9 He was a 
very prolific composer, wliobo works enjoyed groat pop* 
ulnritv in Pans 

Lcni, Paul A German motion-picture director, died 
in Hollywood, ('alif , Kept 2, 1929 He was born in 
Stuttgart, Germany, and was first a paintei Tie became 
an art director in a Berlin motion picture studio, and later 
a producer In 1926 he went to Hollywood His best work 
was done in the creation of atmosphere His pictures 
include The Cat and the Canary, The Man Who Laugha, 
and The Last Warning 

Lenkner, The Rev John Nicholas 
Leuclitenberg, Duke of Kee George, Duke of Leuchten- 
berg 

Levering, Albert American illustrator, died Apr 14, 
1929, in Now York City He was born in Hope, Ind , in 
18ft9, and studied architecture with his father and 
drawing in Munich, Germany After practicing archi 
teiture for eight yeaib, Mr I iv -in/ Inritmo connected 
huiiessively with the -M i>' • ijOi' the Chicago 

Tribune, and the New York Amenean lie was albo on 
the staff of Pvek, Life, and llarper'a Weekly, and later, 
of the New York Sunday Tribune He was the illustrator 
of many humoions books 

Levey, Cliarles Mack An American railroad ofHcial, 
died June 24, J929, in New York City He was born 
in Huron County, Ohio, July 27, 1858, and was edu- 
lated in the public schools After serving as telegraph 
operator, assistant • and superintendent 

of various Western • ‘ i i 'ame general manager 


of the Missouri lines of the Chicago, Burlington A 
Quincy (1902-04) with headquarters in St Louis In 
1904-05 he was assistant to the president of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and in 1905 was promoted to the posi- 
tion of third vice president, with headquarters in St 
Paul From 1909 to 1916, he was vice president and 
genraal manager of tlio Western Pacihc Railway, and 
when that road was reorganized in 1916, as the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Gomuanv, became its president 
Though ho retired as prehiaent in 1927, ho remained a 
director 

Levy Dorn, Max A German scientist, died Juno 22, 
1929, in Berlin, where he was born Aug 1, ]8ft.i He 
wah a pioneer in the development of X ray science, es- 
tablishing the first X rav laboratory in Berlin at the 
university there His experiments furnished much of the 
basis for subsequent nrogrebs in X rov photography His 
death was a robult of the cell dedi oving qualities of the 
lays he studied Ho was iiiiini>iud uiili the Institute 
of the University of Berlin as physician and physiolo- 
gist 

Lewis, Paul Adin 

Ijowis, Wilfred An Amenean engineer and manii 
facturur, died at sea, off the coast of Egyjd, Decembei, 
1929 He was born in Philadelphia, Pa, Oct 1ft, 1854, 
and was graduated from the Massai hu setts Institute 
of Technologv in 1875 He was a mechanic with William 
Kellers A Company, Philadelphia, during 1875-78, drafts 
man during 1879-82, and dusignei, usbistant engineer, 
and director from 188 ) to 1900 In the latter year he be- 
came piesideiit of the Tabor Manufacturing Company in 
Philadelphia, retiiing iii 1928 Fur his contiibutioiis to the 
design and (onstiuctioii of gear teeth, he was awarded the 
gold medal ot the Atiicunan Kociety ut Mcchaiiiciil En 
gineers in 1927 

Liang Chi cliao A Chinese statesman and author, 
died Jan 21, 1929, in Peiping (the formui Peking) 
He was associated with Dr !sun Yat sen in the revolu- 
tion of 1911-12 which transformed the Chinese Km- 
piro into a jepublic The philosopher of the movement, 
he served as minister undir Kuii Yat sen He was also 
a scholar and an author, wilting honks on history, edii 
cation, philosophy, and literature, and tii'i luting into 
the terms ot modern Chinese thought ll i ii« « oiii]i!ish 
mentb of Europe aftei the Renaissance 

Libby, Edward Norton 

Lieb John William 

Liechtenstein, Prince of Kee Johann II, Piince of 
Leichtenstein 

Lienhard, Friedrich 

Littleheld, Nathan Whitman Amuiuan lawyer and 
judge, died Dec 5, 1929, m Pawtucket, R 1 He was 
born in Bndgewatei, Mass, Ma\ 21, 1846, and was 
giaduated fiom Dartmouth College in 18ft9 After three 
vears of teaching school in Rhode Island (1871-74), 
he turned to law, leceniiig the IjL B degree fiuiii 
Boston University in 187(>, and was admittc>d the same 
year to the Boston bar The following >oui, hu was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bin, and began practice 
in Providence He was a niembei of tho Rhode Island 
Senate (1897—98) and refeiee in bankruptcy for the 
district of Rhode Island (1898-1918) After 1925 
he was judge of the probate court of Paw'tiicket Judge 
Littlefield was a member of a commission for revising 
the judicial system of Rhode Island in 1994-05, and 
in J91U, a member of a commission for dividing the 
State into reprcsuntative distiirts He was president of 
the Rhode Island Anti-Kuloon League from 1911 to 
1925, and ut the time of his death he was honorary 
president of the national organi/atiun He Iccturecl on 
historical and jioli > . 

Jmcher, Cyrus , i leader and former 

United States Senator, died in Cleveland, Ohio, Aug 
17, 1929 He was born in Putnam roiintc Ohio, Mar 
8, 1878, and was graduated from Olnu Wi'liiun IJni- 
sersiti Ho also studied at the Western Reserve l^aw 
School, and practiced law in Cleveland In 1908 he was 
appointed assistant city solicitor, and latei, proseciitiiig 
attoniej of Cuyahoga County The Governor of Ohio 
in 192d made him commerco clirector of the State and in 
1928 appointed him to fill an unexpired term in the 
United States Senate He was defeated when ho sought 
lenomination in the Democratic piimary in the same 
year 

Lodge, Lady Mary Marshall Wife of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the English scientist, died Feb 20, 1929, near Salisbury, 
at the age of 77 She was of Scottish descent and a 
portrait painter, but gave up ait to aid Sir Oliver in 
his scientific research She was converted to her hus- 
band’s views on spintuahsm, though refusing at first to 
take any part in a stance Lady Lodge visited the United 
States with Sir Oliver in 1920, when be made a loctiire 
tour of the country 

Loeb, Sophie Irene Simon 

Loevenhart, Arthur Solomon American educator, died 
in Baltimore, Md , Apr 20, 1929 He was born Dec 
29, 1878, in Lexington, Ky , and was graduated from 
the Kentucky State University m 1898, receiving the 
MD. degree from The Johns Hopkins University in 
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1903 From 1903 to 1908, he was auccesBively amiatant, 
aBBOuate, and professor of pharmacology and idiyai- 
ological chemistry at The Johns Hopkins University. In 
1908 he became professor of pharmacology and taxicology 
at the University of Wisconsin He was associate editor of 
tliu Joutnul of J‘hinihinoioi ‘1 and Expervnemtal Thera- 
peuiwa In 191K l>i Louvuuhart was m the chief phar- 
luaLulugical section of the research division of the Onenu> 
cal Warfare Service, American University 

Lf^an, John D A Canadian educator and editor, died 
in Milwaukee, WiB , Jan 34, 1929 He was born in 
Nova Scotia in 1869 and was graduated from Dalhousie 
Univoisity, later studying at Harvard University After 
teaching at Harvard University and at Ursinus College, 
he bet lime in 1899 professor of philosophy and of Eng- 
lish lit the University of South Jlskota In 1902 he 
entered nowspapei work, becoming editor of the Toronto 
Suiulatf II orUl, editorial writer and dramatic and music 
(iitic toi the Toiuiitu Dady Newn, and later literary, 
diamatu, and music critic on the Montreal Herald He 
beiauie piotissor of English at Marquette University in 
192(1, and in 1927 ho was appointed head of the depart- 
miut 

Liingwcll, Horace Craig American educator, died in 
Vniuiton, N J , June 5, 1929 lie was bom in Santa 
Fe, New JMcmco, in 1876 In 1916 he became associate 
professor ot philosophy at Princeton University 

Jjoriuiei, Sii Robert Stodart Scottish architect, died 
Si pt iJ, J929, m Edinburgh, Scotland lie was born 
Nov 4, 1864, and educated at Pldinburgh Academy and 
} •liiiliiiish Viiiversity As architect of the iliapel foi 
llii Kiiigl t« III tlie Thistle at St Giles Cathedral in Edin- 

I iiinli III I' , he came into publu iiotici In 1919 he 

was {lioseii to design the Scottish National War Memo 
iial ut Edinbuigh Castle The Uopartment of Zoology 
on Blackford ilill and a chapel ut Stowe School arc 
among his later \iotkb lie uas knighted in 1911 

Jjoiihet, Emile 

Ijou, Sir A(lfred) Maurice 

Ijowe, Sir PranciH William A member of the British 
PurliunKiit, died in Brighton, England, Nov 12, 1929 
Ho was born in Edgbaston, Hiriningham, Jan 8, 18'>2. 
was eduiutcd at hoiidon University, and uus admitted 
to the bar m 1875 A Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment fioin Edgbaston Division of B « n;l ‘i**i from 
1H9H to his letirement in 1929, he i i' i ■ venis, 
pusideut of the Birmingham Conservative Association 
and, at tho time ot his death, joint president of the Bit- 
iiiinghani Unionist Association lie was at ono time also 
ihairiiiati of the Midland and of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations He was knighted in 1905 
and created a baronet in 1918 

l^iwe, Waltei Ireiiatus An Ameriian historian and 
ediii utoi , died in Winter Garden Fla , Feb 23, 1929 
ill was bom Jun 20, J807, in Ilion, N Y , and was 
giiidiiutcd fiom ^ale Univirsity in 1890 From 1892 to 
1900, 111 was instructor in history at the Sheffield Scien- 
tilir School of Vale In 1900 he became iirotessor of 
histori .iiid political scienie at Wells College, where he 
lemainod until 1920 when he went to Colgate Univer 
hity as piolessor of historv In 1918—19 he wos in France 
as director of the 7th Division of tho Y M C A and as 
u mombei of the history faculty of the A. E F University 
at Beaune 

Lubhoik, John Birkbock, Second Baron of Avebury 
Fiiglish bankei, son ol the naturalist. Sir John Lubbock, 
and giandson of Sir John William Lubbock, the as 
tionoiiicr, died in Fnrnborough, Kent, Mar 26, 1929 
Boin Oct 4, 1858, he became a director of Coutts & 
('oiiipiiii'v, the National Provincial, and the Union Bank 
of London 

Liu us, Frederic Augustus 

Jnukiug, Alfied An American Inwicr, died Dec I, 
1929, III Dotroil, Mich He was born in Ingorsoll, On 
tiiiio. 111 1850, was educated at Michigan State Normal 
(’ollege, and lecvived the Ui B degree from the Uni- 
veiMti of Michigan in 1878 He began the practice of 
law in Jackson, Midi (1878—80) For many years, he 
was geneial counsel lor the Ford Motor Company and the 
lieiiiy Fold Intel esls Mr Lucking was a representa- 
tive in the ihftv eighth Congress (190.1—05) iroin the 
first ■* . He was chairman of the Demo 

(latu ■ I of 1902 and 1908, and in 1924 

\i.iH delegate at large to the Demociatie National Con- 
VI ntuin 

Jjiindin, Andreas An American marine engineer, died 
in Flushing, N Y, Aug 29, 1929, at tho age of 60 
Ho was burn in Hernosand, Sweden, and there studied 
inuiine engineciing At 18 he went to sea and on one 
of his voyages went to the United States, later settling 
there as a marine engineer He secured a six months’ 
option on the American patents of the Welin davit, a 
Swedish invention for lowering hfe boats, and estab- 
lished the Welin Marine Manufacturing Company He 
himself designed other hfe saving equipment, including 
a decked life boat and a compact life preserver He also 
built motor yachts, a <1 .1. •] control of Lane A 

De Groot, a lifeboat .'.i.- g Cl•■npany in Long Island 


Lyon, Henry Ware. , , 

Lyon, James B An American printer, died in Albany, 
N Y , at the age of 70 He was educated ut Masson 
College in Canaaa, and began selling books in Albany, 
N Y , in 1876 In 1878 he opened m Albany a small 
printing shop, which became the J B Lyon Company, 
punters for New York State for many years, and one 
of tlio largest printing establishments in the United 
States He withdrew from the company in 1016 

Macara, Sir Charles Wright 

McCarthy, Charles J A former Governor of Hawaii, 
died Nov 26, 1929, in Honolulu He was burn in Bos 
toil, Mass, Aug 4, 1861, and in 1881 went to Hawaii 
He became secietuiy of the Hawaiian Legislutuie in 
1882, and latei seived as seuatoi in territorial legis 
lature, as haibor commissionei, us treusuier ut the City 
and County of Hawaii, and as treasurei of the Terri- 
tory In 1918 he was appointed Governor of the Teiri 
tory of Hawaii, a post iroin whiili bo retired in 1921 
After 1921 he was general manager of the Hawaiian 
Waterworks and represented the Honolulu Chamber ot 
Commerce in Washington 

Macdonald, Sir Hugh John 

McElroy, John 

M'Kvoy, Charles An English dramatist, died in Bath, 
England, Feb 17, 1929 Born in Ijoiidun, June .10, 
1879, he became an uidnuuco engineer, but in 1902 
joined the Echo, a pciiodical ut the tiiiiu Ills hist play, 
David JiaUaid was producud in 1907, by the Imoi- 
poruti'd Stage Society, and was followed by other leal 
iHtic plays, I'liliidi \\ l.en the Devil woe Hi, The 
Three Hanoi e, I he I n Wedding, All that Matters, 
The Situation at Newbury, Her Ladyship, and The 
Likes of Her (192 i) Mi M’Evoy also wrote several 
novels and shoit stones Brass Faies (19J2) , Private 
Affairs (1914), and The Paper Weddmy (1918) 

McGrath, Sir Batnck Thomas 

Mackay, Alexander Howard A Canadian educator, 
died in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, May 19, 1929 He 
was born May 19, 1848, in I'lainheld L'lCtuu, Nova 
Srotia, and was giadiiutud trom Dalhousie University 
in 187'i and from the University of Halifav in 1880 
From 1872 to 1889, he was piimipal of rictou Academy, 
and in 1889—90 of Halifax Academy He lectured on 
biology at Dalhonsie College and Halifax Medical School 
from 1890 to 1908 In JH90 he became superintendent 
of education for Nova Scotia, a position from which 
he retired in 1926 He assisted in iounding the Educa- 
tional Review in 1887 at St John, New Brunswick, 
and edited it until 1891 

McLaughlin, ChesUr Bentine An American justice, 
died in Albany, N Y , May 12, 1929 lie was born 
in Moriah, N V , Feb 10, 1856, and was giuduated 
trom the University of Vermont in 1879, -t i * i ■.» ' w 
from that time to 1881 He practiced at i’o i li i ly 
(1881-96), during whiih time he was also county judge 
and snriogate of Essex County, N Y (1891-95) Pioiii 
1896 to 1899, he was a justice ui the .Supremo Court of 
New Yoik, and also tiom 1910 to 1917, when In re- 
signed to fill a vacancy in the Couit of Appeals of 
Now York Elected in 1918 to sevve again as judge 
of the Court of Appeals, he held this position until 
1926, when he resigned, becoming official referee lot 
tho State of New York and general counsel for the 
hrm, McLaughlin & Boyce Ho received tho honoraiy 
degree of LL 1) in 1901 frciin Middlebury (Yt ) Col 
lege and in 1904 from tho University of Vermont 

Maclean, William Findlay 

Maclood of Mucleod, Norman Magnus The twenty 
thud Chief of Clan Mucleod, died in ilorshani, England, 
Nov 5, 1929 He was born July 27, 18 J9, and was 
educated at Horrow In 1858 he joined the 74th 
llighlundcrs, from which he was retired with the rank 
of captain in 1872 From 186 i to 1 865, he acted as 
aide-de-camp to General Sir Hope Grant, commander 
in chief at Madras He w'ent to Africa in 1874, vvlieie 
he was a member of the Executive Council at Natal 
and protectui of the imioigruiils He visited Victoria 
Falls and hunted on the Zambe/i Biver in 1875, and 
was political agent to the Swazis during the Zulu War 
(1878—79), commanding tho Swa/i Army in an attack 
on tho Basuto chief, Sekukuni For these services, he 
received tlie Zulu War Medal and was made Commander 
of St Michael and St George He returned to Scotland 
in 1880, and in 1885 succeeded his father as head of tlio 
Clan Macleod and owner of Dunvegan Castle in the 
isle of Skye 

McRae, Thomas Chipman An American lawyer, for 
mer Congressman and former Governor of Aikansas, 
died Juno 3, 1929, in Prescott, Ark He was burn in 
Mount Holly, Ark , Dec 21, 1851, and was graduated 
from the Soulfi Business College of New Orleans in 
1869 and from Washington and Lee Univeisitv, with 
a law degree, in 1872 He practiced law in Rosston, 
Ark, from 1873 to 1877, moving tlien to Piesiott and 
continuing his practice there He was a member of the 
United States House of Representatives (1877-79), 
served as a presidential elector in 1880, was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention in 1884, 
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a&il a mcinbir of the Democratic National Committee 
from 18<)6 to 1000 In 1885 he was elected to Oongruee 
from the third Aikiinsas dibtnrt, and waa returned 
until he retired in 100 I RcBuming the practice of law in 
J'lesiotl, he iiiiiuined tin re until he waa elected Oov- 
crnoi of Arkaiisah, he perved two ternu (1921— O'*) 
In 1925 he aB.iui resinned hia loAv practioo in Trescotl 

Maher, Niihohis I> 

Mahidol, Prime Somdet Chao Fa A Siamese prince, 
brother ot King Prajadhipok and in line of succession 
to the ihione of Siam, died in Panirkok, Si pt 29. 
1929, ul the .ige of <7 He studied m the I mieil Stutea 
lit the Huivatd Medical School and the Massachusetts 
lii^tituti ()l TeeliiioloRV He was formerly Ministei ot 
lleultli 111 Smm, and he was on the staff of a hospital 
111 ('liieiiKiMiii, the iioithern capital, and a praditing 
jdivsuiini ot that tit> 

Mahon, Maj Cen Itegmald Henry A British army 
ufbier, died in Loudon, Fob 22, 1U29 liorii May 6, 
189!), he attended the Royal Military Academ> En 
teriii^; the utniy in 1878, he serviil as captain in the 
Oidiiume i>i rMrtment m India, 1890—94, and as major 
III South Atrua at the siege of Ladysmith, 1890-1900 
(hiinmissiuiied loioiiel in 1901, he uas madi consulting 
oilicei for India, and in 190b was appointed diieetoi 
geticiinl ot the Ordnanci He retired with the rank of 
major Kcnerul in 1911 At tho outbreak of the World 
War, 1914, he joined thu War Oitice, hiing nent on 
a hjienal iiiisMon to (Janad.i and the United States in 
the following \par General Mahon was made ('umpaiiiou 
of the Bath m 1907, and Companion ot the Order ot the 
Stni of India in 1911 He also engaged in piivale busi 
Tuss, being dc|»utv chairman of the OnUntta Klednc 
Supiilj ('urporation, and chairman of Research Ln 
gineeis, litd He wrote Life of Honorable Janua Mur 
rav, firat Governor of Canada, The Indictment of Marif 
Queen of Scots, and Mani Queen of Seota (1924) 

Malunej, Marlin An Ameman philantln upist in* 
dustriiilist and Papal Marquia, died May 8 1929, in 
Philadelphia, Pii Hu vus born No\ 14, 1818 in Bal 
lingaiiy, Ireland, moving to the TTniti d Stalls m 1894 
Afti 1 vorking for a time in a PeniiK^lvnnin loal mine 
and opeiating a gioieiv store in Scranton Pa, he 
opened a plumbing shop Here he devised a gasoline 
bin Tier for lighting street lamps, an invention Mhich 
bioiiglit him wealth Tlo heeame president of the Pennsvl- 
vania Heat, Light & Power Co lie was also one of the 
nigniii/ois of the United Gas Impioveroint Company, 
and uiis assoiiuted uith the Peniis>l\unia Globe Gas 
Jaght ('oiiipiiiiT and the Philadelphia Gas Improvement 
Ooiiijmiiv IJis gifts to the Roman ratholn Ohurth iii 
cliidid < nntiihutions to the uork of repaiiiug the Chuich 
of Si •lohii Laliiaii in Home, the building of the Church 
of St Onthoiitie at Spring Lake, N J a memorial to 
Ills daughter, the Malonev Memorial Homo foi the Aged 
ir Sciantoii, I’a , and the Maloney Oheiiiiial Luliaratory 
at tho Catholic University of Amunea He also tontiib 
iileil funds tot the diiiu to be built as a pait of tbu 
medical (orilro of the Univeraitv of Peniisvlvania In 
iKogniliou ot Ins phitunthropii woik, he was made a 
Pijial M iiquiH by Pope Leo XIII in 3902 and in 1904 
vv is jppointed a Papal Chumbi riain bv Pojie Pius X 

Matiiliczewski, EiiHehnis Austrian musiiologist died 
in \ leiina, Tijly 15 He mbs born m Czei nowit/, in 
1897 In ISSn lie bitami conductor of the Vienna 
Smgiikademie and librarian of the Geapllschaft der 
Musikfreunde, and fiom 1900 he was professor of the 
histoiv of miisu ot the Vienna Conservatorv He edited 
the niouiimc iital comjilete editions of the works of 
Srhubrrt and Hnvdn, jmblished by Breitkojif & Hartel 

Mirgaiit, MArdiioness of ('ambndge Sister in law of 
Queen ALirv of Eiighiiid died in Jmndon Mar 20, 
1929 at the age of 99 She waa tho youngest daughter 
of the fust Duke of Westminster and widow of the lirst 
Maiquis of rmiihi idge, foiiiicily Duke of Tith, whom 
she man led in 1894 

Margiilies Anna Rono An American educator, died 
in New York City, Juh 7, 1929, at the age of 61 After 
stiulMiig in Italv with Mme MontcRsori, she founded a 
SI hold III New York City (now the Ann Reno School) 
111 whiih she tiiiight children h> the Montesson methods 
and trained teachers to use the methods Mrs Margulicst 
at niio time coiiductid u aihool fur deaf childien 

Muiia, Chiistina 

Marshiill, Allred An Ameman busmesa man and 
oiinUiologist, died m Mobile, Ala, Mar 24, 1929 Me 
was hiirii Sejit I, 1868, in Flutbush, N Y, and was 
idiniiled at the Polvtechnii Institute of Brooklyn Fiom 
188,9 to 1892, he was in the machinery business in 
New York, going to ('hieagu in 1802 to bo manager of 
tho Prentiss Tool A Supply Co, in 1898, he became 
preside lit of the Marshall & lluschart Machinery Co, 
letiriug 111 191b Mr Marshall was a member of the 
expedition sent into Labrador by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Natural History and the National Geographic 
Suiielv Me was active in planning and iinancing the 
expedition, which was for tho purpose of establishing tho 
iiortheni range of bird migration He gave to the 
LiuDiuan Society a collection of birds which is now in 


the American Museum of Natural History In Columbus, 
Ohio, Mr Marshall hnancod both flood protection and 
muniripsl development m 1918 In Texas, he was active 
in the leilamation of the delta of thu Guadalupe and 
San Antonio riveia At the time of his death, ho was 
writing a Imok on Alabama game birds 

Marshall, Harry Tayloi An Ainorii an educator and 
pathologist, died in Pans, Fiance, J^ov 8 1929 Hu 

wan burn in Baltimore, Md , May 19, 1875, and was 
graduated in medicine from l9ie Johns Hopkins Univei- 
sitv in 1898 He was an interne at The Johns Hupkins 
Hospital in 1898-99, assistant in pathology at Tlie Johns 
Ilojikius Universitv dunng 1900-03, and instructor in 
medicine and pediatrics thoro during 190J-UG Fiom 
1906 to 1998, he was pathologist at the Bureau of Science 
of the Philiupnie Islands and, at the same time, jiru 
fessor of pathology at the college of inediciiie in Manila 
After 1908, Dr Mai shall was Waltui Reed protessor 
ot pathology and bacteriology at the Univeisity of 
Yiigiiiia 

Marshall, Ijouh 

Martin, VVhitmell Pugh An American Congressman 
fioin Louisiana, died in Washington, 1) 0 , Apr 0, 
1929 He was born in Assuniptiun Paiish, La, Aug 
12, 1807, anil was graduated from Louisiana State Uni 
veisity III 1888 In 1889-99 he was piofessor of chein 
istiy at the Kentuiky Mihtaiy Institute and in 1890— 
91 n clumist for the Kugiir Iiiiiid Refinery of Texas 
He ttudieil law it the Univcisitv of Virginia in 1891— 
92, being admittid to the ijoinsianu bai iii 1892 Fruiii 
1894 to 191)9, he was superintenili-nt of schools in the 
Parish of Lafouiche, La In 1900-00 he was distiicl 
attorney for the twentieth distiiit of tho State, and 
judge in 191)0—14 He wiii n Piogrcssive Tepieseiitiitive 
litiin liUiiisiana to thi Si\ti touith ami Sixty fifth ('on 
grosses (1915—19), and a Dinioiiatic rcpiuseiitative 
fiom 1919 to the time of his death 

Maizo, Kiliiaiili) An Ameinnii uiganist and comimser, 
died 111 Nt w ^nik ,hinu 7, 1929 He was bom in 
Naples, m 1852 At the age of 15, he went to Ni w 
Yoik us a jiianist and for many yeais tourc'd the United 
StatiK ns uciompinist to famous aitists (Patti, Tiet 
jcuis, Sauiet, Sarnsati, and others) After that, he 
was oigaiiiht at vaiinui ihuiches m New York Ills 
compositions include ton masses, four yespors, niul iiii 
ineiou’< sninller compositions for the chuiih 

Mason F Stuart An Ameiicaii jiinnist and cun 
due tot, died in Boston Ort 25 1929 He was bom in 
Wejmootb, Mass, Oct 21, 188 1 After stiiilv m Bos 
ton he lomnhlid his innsual e,dncatiOTi in Puns undei 
l*iigno, Philippe, and Worinscr (]>uiui)>, and Uedalge 
and Widor (luiiiposition) During 39li)-27 he was 
coiiduitor of the Pcxiple's Rymphony Orchc‘stra in 
Boston, and in 1923 was invited ns guest conihii tor uf 
the Boston Svmphonv Oichc'stia Hi eomposiil several 
onhestral siiitis, piano picM es and songs 

Mathieii, The Most Rev Olivei, Aiihbisho)) of Regin.i 
A ('aiiudi'in Roiiiaii Uatholie i liiiii hiiian duel Oit 26, 
1929 in Regina, bu^katehewan Tie was born in Quebec 
in 185 1 and was educated at the Semiiiaiy ot Quihei, 
at Ijaval Univoisity and at the Acadoiny of Bt Thoinits 
in Rome From 1878 to 1899, he was jircifissnr nt phi 
losopliy at Laval Universiiv, and rector from 1899 to 
1910 In 1911 hr was appointiil \iihhishop of Regina 
Aichbishop Mathieu was n knight of tho Ijogiou of 
Honor and an OtTiier de riiistTuction Piihliciiie, both 
Fieiuh oriletH He was also made a cninitanioii in the 
English Grdei ot Bt Mirliael and Bt Ueuige 

Matos, Gen M Antonio A military leader and former 
cabinet minister of the Republic of Vene/iiela, died in 
J’niis, Ficinn, May 27, 1929, at the age of 80 Geneiiil 
Matos lid the unsiii riuisful levolntum of 1992 against 
Prc'sident Castro of I enezuela In 1910-1*2 he was 
Minister ot Foreign Afliiiis 
Matthiws (James) Blunder 
Mux, I'riiiee of Baden 
Maxwell, Anna Carohne 
Maxwell, Gcmeral Rt Hon Bn .Tohn Gienfel 
Maybac h, W ilhelm 
Maynard, Charles Johnson 
Meath, Earl of Be« Brabazon, Reginald 
Medaiy, Milton Beniiutt 

Melbourne, Archbishop of Sue Lees, The Most Rev 
IT I k Clare 

V 'i Sir Vincent Canadian hunkc>r, diisl Feb 
24, 1929, in Montreal, Canada lie was born iu London, 
Qntaiio, Feb 28, 1850 and was educated tlieie at 
ITellmuth Oollegu In 1807 he entorcal tho Bank of 
of Montreal, beioming general manager m 1911, vice 
presidunt m 1912, and president in 1912 Though re 
signing the presidency of the hank in 1928, liu remained 
chairman ol tlie board of diic'ctors Sir Vincent hud 
vaned civic and financial interests, being also president 
of the Royal Trust Comnany and the Royal Virtoiiu 
Hospital, a diiector of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and a governor of McGill University. lie was 
created a baionet in 1016 
Merrill, George Perkins 

Murseles, Theodore Freliughuyscn An American busi- 
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noss IpftdcT, died in Del Monto, Calif , Mar 6, 1929 He 
wan born m Jersey City, N J, Aug 17, 1863 Prom 
IRRl to 1893, he was a clerk for the Pennsylvania 
liailroad and the Trunk Lino Association of Now York 
City Ho became manager and vice president of the 
Western Wheel Works, bicycle manufacturers of Chi- 
cago, in lR9't. at a time when bicycle riding was pop 
iilar Tn 1899 he assisted in organizing the American 
Bicvcle Company of New York, serving as its vice 
president until ]903 He was vice president and general 
manager of the National Cloak & Suit Go (1903-21), 
u mailorder house of New York, and he accepted the 
piesidenc^ of Montgomery Ward & Go, Chicago, in 
1921 While remaining chairman of the evccutive 
loiiiniittee of Montgomery Ward & Go he became 
piesident of Johns Manville Corporation in 1927 
Mersey, First Viscount of Roe Bigham, John Charles 
Meux, Admiial of the Floot, Sir Hedworth 
Mover, The Kev Frederick Brotherlon English Bap- 
tist ministei and Nonconformist leader, died on Mar 
28, 1929 Ho was bom Apr 8, 1847, and was educated 
at Bnghton College and at Regent's Park Baidist Col- 
li ge After serving as minister in thurchos in Liver- 
pool, York, and Jjeitestir, he went to London, where 
he was alteinntely minister of Regint’s Park Chaptl 
(1RR8-92 and 1909-15) and of Christ Chuith, West 
ininstei Bridgo Road (1892—1907 and I91'«— 21) In 
1921 he biiiimc minister eniciitus of Christ Church 
In 190 ( .iiid again in 1920, he was pitsidont of the 
National Federation of Free Churches In 1906 he was 
rnesuleiit of tht Baptist Union Dr Mejer pleached 
and delnered addresses in the United States, Canada, 
iind otliei countries He was the author of a numbi r of 
books of a didactic nr leligions nature 
Ml Mr, Huns 

Mu hill 1 Grand Duke of Russia Ree Mikhailov itih, 
Giiind Duke Miihael of Russia 
Mu belli, Franeesio Paolo 

Middleton, Arthur An American concert hantone 
dud in Cliii iigo, Fell lb, 1929 He was Imm m Logan 
Town in 18«1 For 20 venis he was prominent as an 
oi itoiio singer, niipeniing with the foremost orgam/n 
tions in the United Rtafos Tn 1922 and 1925, he made 
toms of Auslriilui and New Zealand For the three 
Mins ]iievioiis to his death he was head of the total 
depnitnient of the Bush Const rvnlorv in Chiengo 

Mikhailov Mill Ginnd Duke Michael of Russia Died 
III liondon, England Apr 26, 1929 He w-as born Oct 
t IRlil in I’etcrhof, Russia, and began military service 
m the < aiitnsus nt the age of 17 Tinnsferred to Kt 
IMeishuig in the IJoisi Artillcrv of the Guild and 
the till Foot Guards he Inter served in the Russo 
Turkish War of 1877 lie was e\ilod in 1891 betause 
of a iiiorg.iiiati< inaruage to Rophie Nitolaievna, who 
W.IS (’ountess Mereiibtrg anil Countess Torhv, and 
vm'iM to live III I'iiiglind where he and the Countess 
lieiHine well known iii English sorietv Nicholas IT 
upon his nteessinn to the Russian throne revoked the 
biiiielimi nt uliit hut Giiind Duke Muhnel piefoind to 
irnuiMi in England During the World War, ht served 
with the Russian Iiupeiial War Commission to London 
Millti Eeidirmnd, Ibaron von 

Mills Isaiie Niwtoii An Aineruan judge died in 
MounI Vernon, N 1 .Tulv 14 1929 lie was boin in 

Tlioinpsoii Conn Si pt 10 18.51, was graduated fiom 
VinliPisI ('olligi 111 1871 and fioin the law si bool of 
Cobimni'i I niveisitv in 1876 Admitted to the Inr the 
same veir be (iiHitiiitl law in Mount Vernon and iu 
Vfw link Citv until 1906, also serving as pidgi of the 
ANe fi Instil Comilv Coiiit (1881-95) and as a mtrabei 
of the Niw Yolk Slatt Rennie (1900-01) In 1907 
he hetiime pistite of the Supremo Court of Now York, 
the ninth tlistrul, .iiiil in 1915, associate jiistici of the 
\piiellnte Division seeoiid denartmenl In 1921 he 
letiied fiom both oflins, hemming an offiiinl riletoi, 
nntl n sinning his private iiinctiie 

ATills 0;,i1en An Ament an capitalist, died Jan 28 
1929 lit WHS lioin in 1956 in Riicrninento, Calif and 
VMis gi.uiiiitid in 1878 fiom iriiiviiril UnivcrsM' With 
olhtes in New York Citv, he was piesident of the Mills 
Msl.ite Iiii , iiifl the \ irgiiiin & Triukei Tiailwav anil 
111 was viii inisidiiit of tlm Mitiopniitan Dpi ra &. Real 
Estate Co and the Meigenthnlei Linotvpe Coinpanv 
He w !•' H diifilni of the (Imago Tianslii k Chilling 
Co Cilv & Siihuib.m Homes Co, and Faimers Ijooii A 
Tiiist Co 

Mitten, Thnniiis Eugene 

Aloerike Edunril A German operatic and oriht*stia 
loiulnitiir dp (I m Berlin Mar lb, 1929 lie was bom 
III Stiitlgiiil in 1877 After being giadiiateil litmi the 
laip/ig Coiisei V itiiiv, be Piled positions ns opeiatic 
foniluiloi in Rostock, Kiel, Stitt in, and Hallo until, in 
1«I2() he hiuinii iiiniliitinr at tin Deutsches Opirnhaua 
anti of the Philliaiiniinii Onheslin in Beilin In 1925 
he WHS tailed to Dnsrlon as tondiiftoi of the Plulhar 
miiim Societv and the ^mg ikiulenii Tn 192) he made 
fl tour of the United ‘•laii - willi the Geininn Opera 
Com Jill nv 

Mollisou, William lioudon English mathematician and 


master of Claie College, Cambridge University, died 
Mar 10, 1929, in London He vas boie Hept 19, 1851, 
and was educated at the University of Abordecn and at 
Claie College, Cambridge University Ho was cvnminer 
in the University of Rt Andrews (1876-80) and a 
mathematiral lecturer in Jesus College, Cambridge, 
(1877—82) He vvos a fellow of Clare College (1876), 
a junior tutoi (1880), leiturer (1882), and senior 
tutor (1894) In 1915 he became master of Clare 
College lie was also a member of the tonnul of the 
senate at Cambridge Universitv (1892-1920), and 
seeielarv of the general board of studies (3904-20) 
Dr Mollison was a well know n mathematician and tlio 
author of a number of papers on mathematical siihiccts 

Moms (Antoine Emmanuel) Ernest Premh law- 
yer and former Premier, died May 27, 1929 in 
Chliteauiieuf sur CliBiento, where he was born in 1846 
From 1885 tn 1889, lie was in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties As n member of tho Radical Socialist party ho 
was elected a Senator in 1891, and from 1809 to 1902, 
was Ministei of .Instne latei becoming vite ]iriwidtnt 
of the Senate In Maith, 1911, he became I’remiei of 
Fra nee, but iifttr an airplane at eident in May, was 
nnabb to ]>erfnrm tin duties of his offite When the 
Chamber failed to vote confldi nee, his rahinet was forced 
to resign in ,lune 1911 He beinnii Minister of Marine 
111 191 ) hut resigned in 1914 ITo served in the Senate 
until 1920 when lie let Mined to the ]iinctiie of law 
Tn 1927 the I’rench Government granted him, at the 
age of 80, a pension of 24 000 francs a year 

Monro, Gener.il Sir Charles (Carmiehncl) 

Monseii. Fredeiitk Imninii An Amtnean explorer 
and nntlinritv on the Anieric.in Indian died Nov 10, 
1920 Born in Beigen Noiway Tulv 8, 1865, he was 
educated iindir priv.itt tutors and also stiidiecl art Tn 
1910 he reti'ived thi I'li 1) tligrei from the Univiisitv 
of Ghnstinnia In 1880 he enmo to America and be 
ran his investigations among the Indian tribes of 
Arizona Now Mexico, California, and Mexico in 1896 He 
made manv explorations m the soulliwestcrn part of tho 
United States in Centi il Amenta, South Aineriea, the 
Wist Indies and \laskii lie was a professional let 
tun r and w liter on Amiritaii history and exphu .itinn 
and on ethnulogii a1 .and geographical snhiects He was 
thi author .ind illustritor ol Ffhnor/raphic Iluitorv of 
thr Inriiant of tht ftuulhuuhttru Voiieil Sfatm 

Montagu of Beaulieu Stiond Baion, John W’altcr 
Fd ' D ’ I " Montagu 

* • • > * Tivnth 

Montizamhcrt, Fredciick A Canndinn health olTici.il, 
died Nov 2 1929 in Oltiiwn Ontario He w«s horn 

Fth ), 1842, in (iiithcc and was eiliicatod at Upper 
Canada Colligi lei living the All) degree from Knin- 
hnrgli Universitv In 1Hb(> he entered the piihln hi allh 
seiv'ice of Canad 1 being stationtd tirJ at Grosse Is 
land as a quiirantiiie ofluti From 1891 to 1899, In was 
gineial siipenntendent of ])ul)1ie health, and, after 1899, 
dinttoi gineial lit rilmd in 1919 

Aloon (Frederick) Frn iklin 

Mooie, llililii An English actress, died M.iv 18 
19*29, in New York Citv She was horn in Loniloii The 
phivs in which she ijipi ,iri d m New York irii hide />c«r 
litulvg and Tntrrfrienrr \t the tune of her death. 
Kill* was rehearsing with Raymond Hitthcock (seo 
t>hitu.iiv note above) in rm/e Dudley She was tho 
wife of the iittor, Austin Pairnian 

Aiooir, John Tiotwood 

Aliiot Aflelheil An Ann ruin Inwver died in Buf- 
f ilti, N Y, Rfpt 12 1929 He w is born in Allen, 

N Y Nov 22, 1851 iiinl after '■luilving at Genesco 
Normal Sihool, attended the Albany Law School m 
1875-76 He bi'gan the pniilite of law in Niintla, N Y, 
ill 1876 hut moved to Biiirnlo where lie was practic- 
ing at the time of his death He was a memhei of tho 
Board of the Coniinissioneis of StatuUuv Ciinciliatioii 
that consolidated all ginei.il stilutis of New York inado 
tiora 1777 to 1909 He was pnsident of the New York 
State Bni Assiuiatinn (1909—10) After 1912 he was 
legeiit of the Umviisitv of the State of New York and 
aftei 1921 also vice chancplloi 

Moiisliita, Toshiki A Inpaiiese smiMist, died in New 
Haven, Conn Tulv ! 1929 A n-sideiit of Tokvo, he 
was ginduated fioiii the univtisitv there In 19*27 ho 
eiMeied the di pai tiiieut of baeteiiologv at Yale Univci- 
hilv wheir he was piiisiiing nseaiih woik in mino 
oigaiiisms, espiiiallv t1iii-.e asstuinteil with the detay ot 
the teeth at the time of his ile Mli 

Moss, M(l\t>ii/ie An Auiornan pidge, died in Wash- 
ington, D C luiie 12 19*29 Hi waa born in Cliiis 
tian ('o Kv , 111 18(ik Tie was a member of tlio 
Kiftv Seveiiih Coiigiiss (l901-())) fiom Kuntnckj Fiom 
1910 to 19 H he W.IS emu it jiiiUe of the 8th intlicial 
diatriet of Kentuikv, ■ ' ’ ome general louii- 

sel to till Ainu l’io| • He was Deputy 

CoiiiinisMoiiei of liiteiniil Riveiiuo for a shoit tune 
befoie he w,is appiunted Assistant Senetiiiv of the 
Titsisiiiy hv Piesident Goolidge in 1921 In the latter 
lapaiitv, he was interested in prohibition eiifoit ement, 
going to Ottavv a, Oan , in 1923 as loader of an Ameri- 
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can delegation to arrange a treaty with Canada m 
regard to Uquor and narcotic amoggling. In 1926 
he was appointed judge of the Court of Claims by 
President Coolidge 

Mottet, The Kev Dr Henry American Froteetant 
'T' ' ' . '.n, died June 20, 1029, in Great 

. . N Y He was bom May 20, 1845, 

• ■ any, but -was brought to the United 
He was graduated from the College 
of the City of Niw York in 1869 and from the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1873 Hobart 
college conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
bBirud theology in 1892 He was oidained a deacon 
(187d) and a priebt (1879) From 1873 to 1879, Dr 
Mottet was cm ate of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in Now York City, and was rector from 1879 
to his death Ho was interested in Christian unity, and 
did much 111 an unofficial way to promote the movement 
During the World War, he oreanizod and conducted 
one of the most popular soldiers^ and sailors’ clubs and 
was on the Lommisbion of the Federal Council of 
Churihcs 

Muiiay, The Hon. George Henry 
Murray, The Must Bov John Gardner 
Murray, Thomas E An American electrical engineer 
and inventor, died July 21, 1929, in Wickapoguo, Long 
Island, N \ , at the ago of 68 He was one of the 
oigani/oib ot the New York Edison Company and the 
United Light and Electric Power Company, and until 
hib lohignatiou in 1928 he -was vice chairman of the 
board ot directors of the New York Edison Company 
Ho designed the electrical power plants that supply 
New York City His resoarches and inventions were 
not ronhned to electricity His invontions, more than 
1100 in number, include a process for welding metal 
to glass, a welding process to imrease the speed in 
automobile industry, and processes that facilitated the 
indniifactuie of munitions during the World War For 
Ins fleitiiial discoveries and safety applianct inventions 
ho leceived the Longstroth medal of merit from the 
Frunkhn Institute of Philadelphia 
Musin, Ovide 
Muthesius, Karl 

Naiin, Yibiount of Soo Finlay, Bobert Bannatine 
Nandy, 8ir Manindra Chandra Scu Kasimbuzar, 
Maharaja of 

Nebjat, Bey Tuikish Minister of Education, died in 
Turkov, Jail 2, 1029 He had been an important influ- 
ence in the modernising educational work of the Be 
public, dying shortly after the Government decreed that 
the Latin alphabet should replace the old Arabic one 
Ntliir, Fred An American professor of chemistry, 
died in Princeton, N J , Dec iU, 1929 Ho was burn 
in Troy, N Y , Apr JO, 1867, was graduated from 
Prmietoii University with the B A degree in 1889, 
and was a ftUow at the University of Chicago during 
1896-98 He was chemist for the United Utates Fish 
Coininibsiun in 1890, and in 1891 wont to Princeton 
University as an assistant in chemistry, becoming an 
instructor (18UJ-98), assistant piofessor of organic 
ibeiuistiy fiom J898 to 190J, and professor alter 190J 
Duiing 190J-14 ho was head of the department ot 
chemistry at Princeton Professor Neher coujierated 
with the Buicau of Mines in war-gas investigations in 
1917-18 

Nehiliug, Henry Ameiican horticulturist and orni- 
thologist, died Nov 22, 1929, in Orlando, Fla lie was 
born in Howard’s Uiuve, Wis , May 9, 1853, and was 
graduated from Teachers' Sonunary, Addison, 111 , in 
1H7J In 18H7-9U ho was deputy collector and in 
sjiectator of customs in Milwaukee and, fiom 1890 to 
1901, was secretary and custodian of the public museum 
there He then devoted himself to investigations in orni 
tbology, botany, and horticulture He was a collab- 
orator in the Bureau of Plant Industry of tho U S 
Department of Agriculture, and contributed to English, 
Gonmin, and American scientific journals lie -was the 
author of Ifie Nordairumkanviehe Yogdiwelt (1891), 
Our Aative BvrAs of Song and Beauty (2 vols , 189J, 
1896) , Die AmaryUia (1008) 

Neumann, Franz 

Niblack, Bear Admiral Albert Parker, U S N 
Nicholas (Nikolai NikoIaieviUh), Grand Duke 
Nil hols, Charles Lemuel An American physician and 
antiquarian, died in Worcester, Mass , Feb 10, 1929, 
where he was born May 29, 1851 He was graduated 
from Brown University in 1872, and from the Har 
vard Medical iSchool in 1875, receiving the AM do 
gree fiotu Brown in the same year He practiced at 
Worcester fiom 1878 until his death, becoming trustee 
of the Westbuio State Hospital Dr Nichols belonged to 
several lusturical asuouatiuns and was secretary for 
tho foieigu coirespoiideni-e of the American Antiquarian 
Society He was also a member of the board of fellows 
of Brown Univeisity, and received the Litt D degren* 
Iroiii that institution in 1918 He wrote A BMiographg 
of Wo! Of Bier, A List of MaeeafChuaeUe Almanacs, and 
laaiah 2'homaa, Printer, with a bibliography 

Noorian, Daniel C An Amencan arehsMlogist an d 


art dealer, died Jan 10, 1929, in Newark, N J He was 
born in Armenia, but came to America in 1886 With 
William Hayea Ward, he made archieological exeavalione 
in Mesopotamia He also conducted an expedition sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania to the site of 
Babylon, wheie h ome specimens of ancient 

glass now m the V 'ii' Museum of Art in New 

York 

Norris, William American actor, died in Bronxville, 
N Y. Mar 20, 1929 He was born June 15, 1872, 
In New York City, and was educated in the schools of 
San Francisco He made his first professional appoar- 
ance with George Ledorer’s Stock Company in 1892 
He appeared in mauv plays, among them Ohddren of 
the Ghetto in which he made his London dfibut, Fran- 
reaca da Tom Jones, and Maytime Ho joined 

the Cosmopolitan Productions Company to play in mo- 
tion pictures in 1922, was in White Wvnga (1926), 
and made his last appearance in A Connecticut Yankee 
Noitbbrook, Second Earl of (Francis George Bar 
ing) A former member of British Parliament, died 
Apr 12, 1029, near Winchestci, England lie was 
born Dec h, 1850 He was aide de camp to his father 
when the latter was Governor General of India (1873- 
76), and was a lieutenant in tho Bifle Brigade and 
Grenadier Guards From 1880 to 1885, he was a Lib 
eral member ot Parliament for Winrhester, and fiom 
1880 to 1892 a Liberal Unionist for North Bedford 
It was as an agriculturist and a stockowner that 
Lord Northbrook w'as best known, being closely asso 
eiated with tho Bo>al '.i' Society and other 

organizations of this \\ Il> i .iil a notable art col 
lection, including Van l>yKo portraits, somo of which 
bo sold to an American oolleitor in 1027, at tho re 
pnted figure of £100,000 
Nourse, Edward Eveiett 
Ochs, Siegfiicd 
OToiinor, Thomas I’ower 

O’Donoghue, John A An American phisiciun and 
odiuiitor, died m Washington, I> C, Feb JJ, 1020, 
at the agi‘ of 54 He was born m Wasbington, D C , 
and WHS graduated from Rock Hill College in J896 and 
in medieino from Georgetown Uuiveisity in 1900 Ho 
was a member of Ihe staff of f' * University 
Hospital, physieiun to the Cathol ■ of Ainci- 

ica, and for maiiv vcais was piof(>ssor of bioio.\ mu] 
medicine at the medical school of Ueorgetoun I i.iM‘i''it 
n’TIv-'i riarvey J 
n . , I , I • ErsKine 

OlmsK'ad, Wilham Beach American iducntor, died 
Dec 10, 1920, in Pomfrc't, Conn He was bom in 
Nrw York Citj, Feb 2b, 1861, and was giaduatid in 
1887 from Trinity College From 1887 to 1807, ho was 
master of St Mark’s School iii Soutliboio, Mass, and 
after 1897 was head iiiastri of Pumfret Sehool in Con 
necticut He was ordained a jiiiest of the I'lotostaiit 
Episcopal Chureh in 1009 

Ordofiez, Josf Batlle j A former Picsiclent of the 
South Ainincnn Kepublic of Uruguay, dic‘d in Monto 
video, at llie age of 73 Ho was elected Prcsulent of 
IJrngiiav for a leim of four yiurs in 190 J, and sirvid 
a second term fiom 1911 to 1915 A civil war, which 
followed Ills election in 190.3, was eiidc'd tlie following 
year with thc^ death of the rebel leader, Ginei,i] Saiaiva 
Tn 1927, Dr Ordofiz wai numud piesiclent of tho newly 
created National Adininistiatun Council 
Osborne, Thomas Burr 
Otter, Gc n Sir Wilham Dillon 
Oudin, Maurice Angus An Amencan elcetrical <n 
gmeer, died Doc 4, 1929, in Bchenec taclj , N Y Hci 
was born in New York City, Mar Jl, 1866, and was 

S radunted in 1885 from tho College ot the ('it> of 
ew York He did postgraduate woik at Piinceton 
UnivpiRitj, receiving there tho dc'grees of c‘UctrKal en 
ginc^r and master of scicmo in 1891 In the same 
vear, he became associated as an engineer with the 
Genet al Electric Company, and at the liiiiu of liis death 
was \ice pioRident of the International Geneial Electric 
Cumpanj He waa decoiatcrl in 1011 by tlio Emperor 
of Japan with the Order of tho Rising Sun, and in 
1928 with the Order of Commander of tho Crown of 
Italy 

Paget, Walburga, Lady (CounteRs Walburga Ekroii- 
garde Helena) An EngliBh author, tho widow of the 
Biitish diplomat, Sir Augustus Puget, and the daughter 
of Charles Frederic Antony do Ilohenthul, a Count of tho 
Empire, born May J, 18J9 A friend of (jucen Victoria, 
and having a prominent part in the life of her leigu, 
Lady Paget pictured that age in her writings She wioto 
Embaaaiea of Other Daya (1023) , In My Tower (1924) , 
The Lininga of Life (1928) 

Paine, Henry Gallup American editor and agent for 
authors, died May 30, J929, in Wisncu, N Y He was 
born in Albany, M Y , Apr 24, 1859, and w'as giaduated 
from Columbia University in 1880 Mr Paine was on 
the editorial staff of a number of magazines and papers, 
including St Nicholoa (1882-87), Puck ( 1887-9 J), 
Harper’a Weakly (1893—1900), New York Daily Newa 
(1901-08), AMoeiaCed Sunday Magueinaa (1903), New 
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York Tnhvno Literary Rewru) (1904-07), J7attonaI Sun- 
day Magatxne (1011-lS) From 1023 to 1927, he edited 
the Author's League Bulletin He was one of the found- 
ers of the Columbia Speetaior (1877), the undergraduate 
newspaper of Oolumbia University At the time of his 
death, he was treasurer of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
in which he had long been actively interested He wrote 
Handbook of Simplified Spelling (1920) and The Little 
Minute Man (1924), and contributed articles, fiction, 
and verse to magazines 
Fallen, Condd Benoist 
Parker, Fidwin B 
Farrington, Vernon Louis 

Partington, Kichard Lantrv An American portrait 
painter, dic^ in Philadelphia, Pa , June 3, 1920 He was 

born in England and studied v tli his father, 

J H E Partington, and with ‘*'r IIiImM Herkomer 
Moving to the United States, ho opened a studio m 
Philadelphia His paintings include portraits of William 
f! Rproul, late Governor of Pennsylvania, and Mr and 
Mrs Cyrus IT K Curtis of Philadelphia 

Patterson, Isaac Lee An America 1 ’d m 

Salem, Oie , Dec 21,1929 Ho was Co, 

Ore, Sept 17, 1850, and was educated at Christian Col- 
lege (later Monmouth State Normal School) In 1892 he 
was chairman of the Republican Central Committee of 
Marion Count! , and during 1894-98 was a member of 
the State senate From 1898 to 1907, he was collector of 
lustOTiih for Portland, Ore, and in 1919 and in 1921 he 
nus again in the State senate lie was chairman of the 
Repiiblicm State Central Committee during 1924-26 In 
1927 he was electeil GoAcrnor of Oiogon for a term of 
three a ears 

Peake, Artliui Samuel 
Pender, Sir John Denison Denison 
Pennington. Leigh II An American educator, died 
\pr 24, 1929, in Washington, D C He was born in 
Macon, Mich, Oct 28, 1877, and was graduated from 
till Tliiiversitv of Michigan in 1907, receiving the Ph D 
degiee there in 1909 He was assistant in botany at the 
UnnersitA of Midiigun in 1906—09, an instructor at 
Northwestern University in 1909-10, and assistant iiro 
feswiT, 1910—12, and assodate professor, 1912-14, at 
Syiacuse Unuersity In 1914 ho bw ame professor of 
botany at the New York State College of Porestiy He 
was granted ii leave of absotid in Oitober, 1929, and at 
the tune of his death was yyith tho Federal Burt«u of 
Plant Jndiistr)' 

Percy, Leroy An American law^yer and former United 
States Senator fioin Mississippi, died Dec 24, 1929, in 
Memphis, Tenn He was born in r V gt, , 

No\ 9 1861, and was graduated of 

the South in 1879, rcciiNing a law degree fiom the 
(tnneisity of Vitginiii in 1881 Admitted that year to 
tho bar, he began the ]ira(ti(e of law in (Jreenyilh, Miss, 
a iiractue fontinued until his de,ith From 1910 to 1911, 
hi sirviil III the Unitid States Senate, tilling the une\- 
pired term of A J MiLuiirin He was a plantation ownit 
111 the Missihsi])pi delta and a directoi of the Staido Cot 
toll Cooiieiative Assoinitioii 
Pei kin, William Henr\ 

I’ertli, AMlibisho]) of Sec Riliy, Charles Owen Lea\ei 
Pet/oldt Iose 7 )h 
Pe/et, Fedeiuo Alfonso 

IMiilliiiiure, Walter Geoige Fiank, First Baron 
Phillips, .lohii An Aiiieiican plivsicinn, died in Cle\e 
land Ohm, fioiii burns reteivcd in the fire destrn>ing tlio 
X lay laboialoiv of the Cleveland Clinic Ho was born 
Feb 19, 1879, in Welland, Ont , Can , and was gruduatml 
fioni the I'liiyersitv of Ontario in 190,1 In the same vear, 
he moved to the United States, beioming instructor in 
meduino at the AVi stein Keaerve Univeraity in 1906, 
assistant ]irofessor in 1910, and assistant professor of 
theiciiieuticH iiftei 1919 He was also consulting physi- 
cian of St Johns Hospital after 1919 A founder and 
trustee of the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, he became in 
1921 director of medicine at the clinic He sc>rved in the 
Woild War a- • n, ‘.i.i m the Medical Coips of the U S 
\iinv He I 'll . to mc'dicul journals and wroto the 
section on diseasc'H of pleuia, mediastinum, and dia 
phrugin 111 Cecil’s Textbook on Internal Medmne (1927) 
J’ntct, Raoul Pierre 
Piiquet, Cleinuna, Baton von 
IMosseii, Gen Uana Geoig Heimann von 
Poland, William Carey An Ainerican professor of art, 
died Mar 19, J929, in Providence, R 1 Ue was horn 
Jail 25, 1846, in Goffatown, N H , and was graduated 
from Blown LJniveraiiv m 1868 Ho studied at tho uni 
veisities of Berlin and Leipzig (1875-76), at tlie Museum 
of Borliii (1878), and in Franco and Italy (1878—79) 
After being principal of Worcester Academy for two 
yeiiis, he bcuamo associated with Brown Univeiaitj, first 
us instructor m Gieek and Latin (187U-75), a» assist 
ant piofessur (1876-89), associate professor of Greek 
(1889-92), professor of the history of ait (1892—1915), 
and after 1915, professor omoritus of the history of art 
In 1891-92 he was a director of the American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens and later a member of the 
managing committee He was also president of tho Rhode 
Island School of Design from 1896 to 1907 and a lecturer 
on the history of art at Boston University in 1901-02 
He wrote several textbooks on the history of art and was 
the author of Robert Tt'eke, the Early Newport PortraiJt 
Painter (1907) 

Pond, Rear Admiial Charles Fremont 
Pope, Ralph Wainw right 

PoTtman, Fourth Viscount, Claud Berkeley One of 
Ijondon's wealthiest landowneis, died there, Juno 6, 1929, 
at the age of 64 The Portman estate covers an area of 
270 acres, partly including ‘ ‘ ict of Ox- 
ford Street The viscount’s ■ i i I the keep 

ing of herds of donkeys for the sale of their milk for 
invalids, the business having originated in tho family 
generations ago by the illnuss of a Mrs Portman for 
whom the milk was ]ircsiribed Thu animals were driven 
into Ijondon and milked at the customer’s door 

Pratt, Dallas Bache \n American banker, died Oct 
9, 1929, in New Yoik City, where he was born Feb 4, 
1849 In 1892 ho became connecUxl with Maitland, Coji 
pell & Co, New Yoik bankers and at tho tiiiio of his 
death was senior ]iaitnc>r of the firm He was also a 
dircxrtor of tlie Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, of 
the Ameiican Car & Foundry Co , of the American Car & 
Foundry Securities Co and a tiusteo of the Central 
Savings Bank of New York 

Primrose, Archibald Philip See Rosebery, Fifth Earl 
of 


Pnnee, Morton 

Prizer, Edward Ainoriiun hnsiness man died \ug 11, 
1929, in East Orange, N ,I Tie was born in Doylestown, 
Pa , Mar 3, 1856, and yyas educated in public schools 
and a seminary Ho was first in newspaper work, be- 
ginning as a reporter for the Bucks County (Pa ) Intelli 
//cnee, later becoming editor and business '> ,i> i. • \f' r 

1882 he was connected with the Vaeunm O ! t omi, i >, 
of which he became president in 1917 and chairman of 
tho board in 1924 During (he World War, he was a 
momber of the Petroleum War Seivico Committee 

Protheio James Harrison An AmeriCiin dentist and 
educator died Ajir 9, 1929 He w'as horn in Albany, 111 , 
Mar 1, 1862, and was educated at the State Vg'iciiltural 
College of Kansas and at Washington I i>i\eroiiy lli 'iiiil 
School, from which ho yyas giaduated in 189U After 189 J 
Dr Protlioro was identified with Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental bchool, where he licturod on radiology, and 
at the time of his diath was euioiitus piofessor of jiros 
thi>tic dentiBtr> 

Prussia, Henry, Prince of Seo Henry, Prince of 
Prussia 

PiUBsia, Victoria, Printcss of bcc' Victoria, Princess 
of Prussia 

Psichari, Joan A hbrench ]>hilnIogist, writer, and di 
rc'ctor of studies at the ^,^ole dts Haiites Etudes in Pans, 
died in 1929 He \yas born May 15, 1854, in Odessa, Rus 
sia, and was educated at the Sorbonne and tho Lycuo 
Condorcet His works include Eneais de grammaire hif>- 
ioriqiie neot/rerqite (1887), ttuAr de philologie hyzan 
tine et n^ot/ieque (1892), Oadrau de iioeee (1891), 
Avfour de la (iieee (1895) , Le Rue de Yamiri (1897) , 
L’Epreuve (1899) , Ln Crornnte (1899) , Hiitoire d’vn 
nouveau Robtneon (1904) , Roacs et pommea (1902-03) , 
Mon Voyage (1905), Mon Apolof/w (1906) 

Quinn, Edmond T 

KndoslavofT, \asili 

Rniborti, Baron Pluiiiinius A fnimer cabinet ofliLial 
and lawyer of France, died Dei 17, 1929, in Nice, where 
he was born ni 1862 and yyluic he jiracticed law In 
1920 he served as Ministci of War, and, fiom 1922 to 
1924, he was Minister ot Marine 

R&knsi, ,Teno 

Rassieur, Leo American layyver and judge, died June 
1, 1929, in St Louis, Mci lie was horn Apr 19, 1844, in 
Wadern Prussia, but went to the United States in early 
childhood During the Ciy il ur. ho served in the Union 
Army, enlisting us a piivatu in the 1st Missouri Volun- 
teeis and being mustered out as major of tlie 30th Mis 
souii Infantry Hu was admitted to the bt Louis bar m 
1867, and served as atiuiney for the citv school board 
from 1880 to 1890 He yyas judge of the probate court of 
St Louis during 1895-99, after which ho resumed his 
privatu law practice He was commander in chief of tho 
Grand Army of the Republic iii 1900—01 

Rea, Samuel 

Read, Sir (Charles) Hercules 

Reich, Leon A Polish Zionist, died Dec. 1, 1929, in 
Lwow, Poland, at the age of 56 He was born in 
Diohobyiz, and uttcndc'd a school at Sambor, later study 
ing law at the Lemberg University lie also studied at 
tho £<ole Libre des Sciences Politiciues in Pans In 1905 
he became vitu iiiesident of the Zionist organization in 
Galicia, and cKlited tho Zionist paper Wsc/iod cluring 
1905—08 Ue later edited the Almanaeh Zydoweki, an 
illustrated Jewish almanac In 1912 he was elected a 
member of tho executive committee of the International 
Zionist Congress, bolding tho position until his death He 
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\»aK made proBiilent of the Zionist for T r«***r 

Poland m 1920, and in 1922 waa ■ "< i « I'ai* a ■ * 

whorp hp rontludpd the bo railed Polish Jewish under 
* • ” - 8 vice president of the Oommittee of 

' • at tile Peace Gonferom e in Pans 

(1910-20), diirinif which time he published The Qum 
tinn of the Ifmontiea in Eastern Europe, a compilation 

Reid, John Dowblcy A Canadian senator, died Auft 
26 1920, in Prescott, Ont , wlieie he uas born Jan 1, 
19*50 Up was jrraduiited from Queen’s University in 
medinno, hut did not practice A Conservative he rep 
resented Grenville in the Canadian House of Commons 
from 1H91 to 1921 Prom 1911 to 1917, he hdd the 
liortfolio of Minister of Customs, and from 1917 to 1021 
he was Minister of Railways and Oanals He ivas ap 
pointed to the Canadian Renate from the Province of 
Ontario in 1921 

Reid, Robert 

R^ti, Richard A Czechoslovakian chess pla>er, died in 
Prague June 5, 1929 He was born May 28, 1K89, in 
Pezinok In 1920 he won first prise in the international 
chess tournament held in Gothenburg. Sweden He also 
plased at London in 1922, winning sixth place, in New 
York in 1924, and at Moscow in 1925 He wiote Die 
neuen IHeen im Scharh spiel (1922), an authoiitative 
book oil the playing of chebs, and Meisler des Sehaeh 
bietls (1028) 

Rcvclstokc, Raring, John, Second Baron of 

Revnolds, Horatio M An American educator, died Oct 
.1, 1929, in New Haven, Conn lie was born in Wake 
field, N H , Apr 19, IS*!?, and waa graduated from Yale 
University in 18RU He returned to Yale University in 
188 3 as tutor, becoming in 1888 assistant professor of 
Greek IIo was appointed Talcott profiv^o' of Greek 
language and literature in 1893, .iiid I'l I92J beiame 
emmtus professor 

Rice, The Riv Dr Edam Wilbur An Amoiican edi 
tor died Dec .3, 1929, in Philadelphia, Pa He was bom 
.Tilly 24, ISTl, in Ktngsboro (now Gloversville), N Y. 
and was graduated fiom Union College, Sihenectads. 
N Y , 111 1834 During 185*5—57 he was a student at the 
Union Theologitnl Beminan, New York Citv, and was 
ordained in the Congregational ministri in 1860 Union 
College conferred on him the honorary D D degree in 
1881 and the LittD degree in 1914 He was a Snnday- 
school missionari in Ht Louis, Mo , and La Crosbc, Wis , 
from 1859 to 1864 Joining the American Sunday School 
Union, he became supermtondent in Milwaukee (1804— 
70) assistant so< rutary and assistant editor in Phila 
delphia (1873-78), editor of periodicals (1878-79), edi 
tor of periodicals and publications (1879-1915), and 
after 1915, honorary editor Dr Rice was author and 
editor of many hooks and pamphlets on religimis sub 
leits After his ninetieth hirthnay, he wrote an auto 
biography, At Ninrtif (1922) and After hinetv Years 
Sturu of a Aonagemunan and the Educators He Has 
Known (192:, 1924) 

Riihardson, Chailes Williamson An Ameruan nose, 
throat, and ear specialist, died in Boston, Mass , Aug 25, 
1929 He was born in Washington, D C Aug 22,1861, 
and received an M D degree from Columbian Univer 
sitv (now George Washington) m 1884 and from thn 
Unnersity of Pennsylvania the same year Pmm 1891 to 
1924, ho was iirofcssor of laryngology and otology at 
George V ’ ■.* U niirsity, and aftei 1924 emeiitus 
pinfisboi D'' il ' . > lived and practiced in Wash 

ingtoii, and during Fi evident Cuolidge's administration 
was speiialist for the White House In 1917-18 he was 
directoi of the section of defnets of hearing and speech 
in the ofiice of the Surgeon Gcneial IIo rontributed to 
Posov and Wright's Diseases of the Eve Etn Throat, 
and Nvi>r (1905) and to Musser and Kelly’s Handbook 
of Prartire and Trenlment 

Rickard, George Lewis (Tex) American professional 
iHiMiig Tiromoter, died at Miami Beach, Fla , Jan 6 1929 
He was born in Kansas Cit\ Mo , Jan 2 1871, and spent 
his hmhood on a rattle ranch As a voung man he went 
to Alaska and for several years lived in the gold mining 
dutricts there He became interested in professional box- 
ing in the United States, arranging in 1906 the bout 
between Joe Gnus and Battling Nelson at Goldfield, Nev 
In 1920 he became manager of Madison Square Garden, 
spoits centie in New York City He was promoter in 
1921 of the henv\ weight chanr|i ion ship match between 
Jack Dctiipsov and Georges Oarpontier in Jersey City, 
witiiesbed hv 80,000 people with gate receipts of fl,552, 
422 In Chic.igo, in 1927, 120,000 persons paid alumt 
$2,500,000 to see the fight between Gene Tunney and 
Jack Doinpsey, also promoted by Rickard 

liidgwav, Robert 

Riggs, Robeit Baird An American chemist and cdu 
catoi, died Mav 11, 1929, in Uaitford, Conn Ho was 
born in Hazelwood, Minn , Mav 22, 1855, and was grad 
uated from Beloit Collego in 1876, receiving the PhD 
degree from tho University of Gottingen in 1883 During 
1884—87 he was chemist with the United Btates Geologi 
cal Hurvev He was professor of chemistry at the Na- 
tional College of Pharmacy m 1885-87, and at Trinity 


College from 1887 until 1920, in which year he retired. 

Riley, The Most Rev Chailes Owen Leaver, Arch 
bishop of Perth Anglican churchman, diinl Juno 23, 
1929, in Perth, Australia Ho was boin May 36, 1854, 
and was educated at Oivena College, Manchester, and 
at Cams College, Cambridge Ordained in 1878 to the 
curacy of Bierley, Yorkshiie, he went in 1880 to Holy 
Tnmtv, Bradford, and iii 1882 to Lancaster He was 
vicar of St Poul, Preston, from 1885 to 1894, when 
ho was appointed Bishop of Perth, a diocese of 84,000 
square mib's in West Australia In 1911 he was raised 
to the rank of archbishop and tlie same >ear was ap- 
pointed chnidnin general of the Commonw'ealth Fortes 
During 1916-22 he was chiintcllor of the Universitv of 
West Australia 

Rilev, Franklin Lafayette An Amernan educator, his- 
torian and author, died Nov 10, 1929, m Lexington, Va 
He was horn Aug 24 1868, near Hebron, Miss, and 
was graduated from Mississippi College in 1889, receiv 
ing the Ph I) degree from .Johns Hopkins University in 
1896 Tie was piesident of Hillman College for Young 
Women in 1896—97, and professor of histoiy at the Uni 
xersitv of MiRsissippi from 1897 to 1914 After 1914 ho 
was profussor of history at l\ashinglon and Leo Uni 
versitv and he, id of the department In 1902 ho organ 
ized the Mississippi Ktate Dc'partment of Ai chives and 
Hivtorv and until 1914 served .is a tiustce During the 
World War Dr Riley lectuied in nriuv camps and in 
1919 was professor of Ainencnn history in the A F. F 
UniveiRity in Beaune, France lie wrote Colonial Origins 
of hev> England Eenatrs (189(i) , Spanish Pnlirv in 
Mississippi after the Tieaty of San Loremo (1897), 
School Histoiy of Mississippi (1900) , Frtmrt Towns 
and Villages of Mississipjn (1902) , The Mississippi 
Slier OH n Political Faefin in Atiieninn History (1910) 
Our Republic A (iiammnr School History oi the Tlnvted 
States 0910), joint author and publisher He also edit 
ed 14 volumes of publications of the Mississippi Ulster 
ical Secictv and 1 Pohiirtil Thstoiu nf the South O^eiith 
in the Building of the Nation aeries) ITe waa literary 
editor of the Liijrary of Southern Liteiatare (15 vols ) , 
Bssncinte editoi of the R orfd’s Oratois (10 sols ) , ancl 
editor of (ienerat Robert E Lee after ApjHimaUoT ( 1921 ) 

Hisler, f,douard 

Robb, Tames Alesnndet A Canadian statesman, died 
in Toronto, Nov 11, 1929 ITe was born in Huntingdon, 
Quebec, Aug 10, 1859, and was oducated at Hunting 
ton Acadeinv Tn 1908 be was elected as a Liberal te 
the Canadian Pailiament and was leclcctcd thereafter 
until his death He was Ministei of Ti,ide and ConiiiieKe 
in 1921-23, Minister of Tminigiation atul Coloni/alioti 
in 192 3-35, acting Minister of Finance in 192 :-35, and 
after 1920 Minister of Finance He seryed in 1918 .is the 
Liberal party’s chief whip, and iMcninc a inembir of 
the Pim (’oumil m 1921 Mi Robb w. is president of 
McDonald & Robb, millers of Yalleyfinld Quebec, and 
of Bruneau, (Jurno &, Co, w holes, ih> flour merchants of 
Montreal 

Robinson, Sir Josenh Beniamin 

Robinson, Colonel Wirt A ret tied American airnv of 
ficei and educator, died Jan 19, 1929 in Washington, 
D G Born in Buckingham Co, Vii , Oct l(i, 1804, he 
studied ot Ttirhmond Colli gc during 1879-82, and was 
grnduatfd from tho U s Mibl.iic Acadcmiy iii 1887 He 
was commissioned second lieutenant lu the 4th Artilleic, 
II S Aiinv, in 1B87, and was promoted thrciugh suc- 
cessive giadoh to the rank of colonel in 1911 He was an 
iiixtrurtnr m French and Spanish st the U S Militniv 
Academv in 1891-92, professor of military seieiiee at 
Harvaid University during 1894—98, and assistant pro 
fessor of modern languages, again at tho U H Militaiv 
Academy, from 1899 to 190 3 In 1904-06 In wjs hisid 
of the dopartinent of chemistry and explosives in the 
School of Submarine Defense at Fort Totten, N Y He 
returned to the U R Military Ac idt*mv as assistant pro 
fessor of chemistiy m 1006, and in 1911 was made pro 
fessor and head of the department Tn 1928 he retired 
Colonel Robinson was a naturalist, nniking trips to Colon) 
bia Veneruela. Central Anierira, and the West Inclies to 
add to his collections He was the author of A Flgmg 
Trip to the Tropics (1896) and Elements of Eleelriritv 
(1914) 

Rockwell, Francis William American lawyer ancl 
former congressman, died June 26, 1929, in Pittsfield, 
Mass, where he was born, May 26, 1841 He was giadu 
nted from Amherst Collego in 1868 and from tho liar 
yard Law Rchool in 1871, in the latter vear beginning 
the practice of law in Pittsfield During 1873-75 he was 
one of the special justices of the district court of con 
tral Berkshire He entered politics m 1879 as a member 
of the MassachusottH House of Representatives, and in 
! 88 1-82 served in the Htato Senate From 1884 to 1892, 
ho lopresuiitcd the twelfth Massachusotts district m 
Congress, aftei which ho resumed the piaclice of law in 
Pittsfield He retired in 1916 From 1898 to 1026, ho 
was a member of tho Greylock Reservation CoinmiBsion 

Roe, Edward Drake, Jr An American mathematician 
and astronomer, died in Syracuao, N Y , Due 11, 1929 
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lie waft born Jan 4, 1850, in Elmira, N T , and waa 
graduated fiom Syracuse University in 1880 and <roni 
Harvard University in 1885 He studied albo at the 
Harvard medical and graduate schools, and in 1898 re- 
ceived the Ph D. deirree from the University of Erlangen, 
Oermanv Dunne 18K6-88 he was instructoi in matlie 
inatich in an academy in Media, Pa , and in 1800—92 at 
Boston [Tmversity Ho was ashonate iirofessor of mathe 
matics at Oberlin Colleee from 1892 to 1800, and at 
Syracuse University m 1900-01 After 1901 he was John 
lia\mond French iirofeisor of mathematics at Syracuse 
University, and after 1010 director of the Holden Oh 
horvatory thore Tii 1900 he built a private astronomical 
observatory m his home in Syracuse He contributed to 
mathematical and scientific journals 

Iloe Oilbeit Ernstein An American lawyer, died in 
New York City, Due 22, 1920 He vras horn in Oregon, 
Wis , Feb 7, 18G'i, and was graduated fiom the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with a law degree in 1890 From 1800 
to 1890, ' ‘ -i 'iw in Wisconsin, assrtciiitid with 

the latu • Marion La Follelte In 1h09 he 

moved to New Yuik, and there fontinued Ins prKtice 
during 1905-10 as a memher of the law firm. Roe * 
McCombs He was rounsel in 1022-2 1 for the United 
States Senate ('ommittoi on Manufaituies, of which La 
Follctte Will (huiinian, in an investigalion of tliu prices 
of gasoline and other petroleum products He was East 
ern regional director of tho La Follctte Wheeler cam]>aign 
committee during the presidential campaign of 1924 In 
addition to man\ logal articles, he wrote Ovr Jvdirial 
tihqnrrlut and Review of Seleeled OpimoiM nf Chief 
Ju^tieea Dmm and Ryan 

Rogers, Rear Admiial Kustare Barton A former jM't- 
master general in tlio U S Nayy, died in March, 1020 
at the Naval Hosjutiil, League Island, Pa lie was horn 
in San Pinnciaco, Calif, May 29, IS.'i^, and was edu- 
cated at Lehigh Univeisiti and at the Umvirsitv of Oal- 
iforma Appointed fiom Cnliforiiia to the U S Navy in 
1870, he hf‘cuine ]iaym ister in 180t pav inspector in 
1002, pay dirc'ctoi in 1005, and pavmastei genet iil with 
rank of rear admiral, and chief of the Bureau of Sup 
plies und Accounts in 1900 He \v,is rctiic'd in 1010 In 
the Spanish Amen can War Admiral Rogers served on 
the U .S S Monterey, and during the World War, hc.was 
first on cUitj at tho Navv Yard in Biemerton, Wash ,^nd 
with the United States Shipfiing Bodid, and Inter general 
inspeetoi of the Supply Corps on the Pueific toast 

Rogers, T(nmos) Hums 

Reisihen, Fifth Lari of. Primrose, Aichibald Philip 

Uosiggei, II, ms Ludwig An Austrian novelist and 
rditoi elipfl Fell 10, 1920 m Gra/ at the ago of 40 In 
1025 he began to edit in Oia* tho monthly journal 
Heitiiqinteu He was (he author of Die 1 erhreeheikolome 
noo7) , Die Aomodiantiv Maydidene (1911) Der dolt 
etioni (1010, Polyeary dci Rihaimungtlone (J910), 
Peter der Menaefi (I02t) 

lleisiiihiiMi Paul A German author of adventiiie and 
dc'te'c t IV e storms died Sejit 12, lOJO TI* was hoin Jtilv 
II, 1877, in ITamhiirg Ills winks include Die feme 
Frau, Dei Ifitt m der Sonne, Der Sehlittaehuhlaufer, 
Vuatapol Dei Mann au) der lirnnJpvehter 

Ross ^Villiani Benjamin A Cnnaelian benatoi leader 
of the Conservative paitj, died in Guelph, Ont , Jan 10, 
1920 Born on Prince Edward Island, Canada, in 1H>4 
he attended Diillioiisie College, Halifax, N S He was 
admittc'd to the Nova Scotia bui in 1078 and piacticed at 
lialifav heeomiiig King's counsel in 189(1 He was ap 
pointed to the Ciinadian Senate in 1012 and made Con 
set value leadcM of the U] per House in June, 1920 

Ilossiler, William Sidnej 

It V liner, Coinelins 

Sac kett, Ifenrv Woodward An Aiiieiicaii lawyer 
diCMl Dee 0 1«I29 in New \oTk Citv Hei w'ns liorn 
in Entield, N Y, Aug .]], 18,5'), and was graduated 
from Come 11 University in 1875, studjing law at 
CeihimhiH Universitv the feillowing ye>ar Aclnutted to 
the New' York hai in 18'c7, hi' herame a law clerk 
III the office of Coinohus \ Ruiikle, whom lie siieceeded 
•IS counsel for (hi* \ew York I'lthune in 1888 From 
1888 to J80I, ho was n meinher of the law flim of 
Saekett A Bennett, and, at the time of his death, was 
seiiioi mi'inhet of Saekett, Chapman Brown & Cross 
lie spec iiili/i'd in the law of libel, leilunng and writ- 
ing 111 that field as will as praiticing In addition 
to being lit one tune law editor and contributor to the 
Ileinld Tiibune, he wiote The Lnie of Libel for Aeuw- 
/letper Men He lee t tired at the Sihoul of Journaliam 
of Coluinhia Univoisity and was a special lectuier at 
(he Ucilli'ge of Jeaw of Goinell Univoisity 

Siiengc r (tsear 

Sujenis, Charles Euehanste do' Meilici 

Sajuiis, liouis Tlioodnie de* Mi'diei An Amciiean 
phvHii inn, died Jnn 10, 1029, in Philadelphia, Pa, 
where he was born Der I, I88(i Tie was giaduated 
fiom the UiiiveiBitv of Penuhvlv iiiia in 19t)(), and m 
1009 leeeiveel n mediial degree tlieie Ho also studied 
phiirmai oingy at the Univeisity of Genova and becamo 
assoc lato piotessor of pharmacology at Temple University, 


Philadelphia Subsequently, he was succensiyely in 
atructor and assistant professor in endocrinology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was associated with his 
father, Dr Charles E de’ Medici, professor of endocrin- 
ology, in researcli work in that field With him also, ho 
edited thu Saioua’ Analytieal Cyelopardia of Praetieal 
Medieme (1808 1025) 

ShIus Hugo A C/echosIovakian jinet and physician 
died Fell 4 1020, m Pi ague She was boin in Cos 

Tiipa, Angiisl, IRbb, and piacticed medicine in Prague 
TIei volumes of poetrv include Gedirhte (1808), 
Raigen (1900), Ernte (1008), Qloeleenlclana (1911) 
Dew iiftti Itueh (1020), Klarer Klang (1922) Helle 
Traume (1924), Die Jlarfe Oottea (1928) She also 
wrote Norttlen de^ hynkera (1004) lio^tbiifhtein 
fur Kmderlo^e (1000) Sehwaehe TIelden (1010), 
Seelen und Sinne (1011) Dte aehone Barbara (1922) 

SandeiR, Gpnei.il Otto Liman von 

Sairail, Muiiriee Paul Emmanuel 

Savie, Reginald Hall An Ameriran surgeon died 
May 20 , p»29, in New Yoik Citv, whtre he w.bs born 
Oft 18, 1859 He was grnehiated from Coliimbi,i Col 
lege 111 1881 rpee-ivinp- (he MD degree* fiom New Yoik 
UniversiU-Bollevue TTeispital Mudical College in 1884 
From 1885 to 1800 he was assistant piofessor of siir 
gtrv in the Bellevue TTospital Mediral College of New 
York Citv In 1800 he hc*came lecturer and orthopedic 
siirgcvon in the New York University— Bellevue Hospital 
Mi'dieal College, in 1807 adiiinct professor of ortho 
peilic siirgerv in 1808 clmidil jiiofessor, and, after 
1010 professor of orthopedic siirgerv Aftei 1011 he 
w'as also assistant iitfemding stiigeon a( Bellevue Hospital 
in Ne‘w York Citv Dr Snvre edited (he dejiartment of 
orthopedic Riiigerv in Avitala nf the TTnireimlv Medical 
Seienee\ (1800-00) and wrote Immediate Reduction of 
Defot unity after Tenotomy (1887) 

Hehatr, Morns 

•Melirenck Nntring Banm Albeit von A German phvsi 
cum and neinologist dieel in Munich Pe*b 12 1920 Tic 
was hoin Mav 18 1802 in Oldeiihiirg He was inter- 
ested in mctaphvHics and in psychic phenomena, 
espccinllv in hvpnotism TTis hooks include Matenahaa- 
tiona phanomene (1014) Phyaikalisi h e Phanomene den 
Mediumvtmua (1920), Erperimente de Frrnbeweffunff 
( 1021 ) 

Hehnre F’doiiard 

Re hung \rthiir 

Scott, Geoffrey An English scholni and architect died 
in New 1 ork Citv Aiig 14 1020 He was born in Eng 
l.ine’ III rune 1885 ,md was eduf,ited at Oxford Uni 
versitv In 1909 he went to Italy, living in Florence and 
d(‘sigmnc pnviili hniisis and gnidens At Oxfoiil ho 
wiote Enylmh Arehitritnrr and in 1914 he published 
The All hiteetin c oj Uuninnimi He went to the United 
States ill 193 4 to eelit tin Boswell maniiseiipts discov 
ered at Malnliule Castle and bought bj Col Ralph H 
Isham The siv volmiie of this work th,it had been 
puhlished wen of gieat intonst to students of James 
Bosvvtll in that lliev 111 ow a new light on T)i lohn 
son’s hiographei and th > death of Mi Scott before the 
foinpletion of the woik v ns consideied a distinct loss to 
Boswell scholnisliin 

Sergeant Sir David Afauiue An English physician 
and iwict died Tan 12 1929, at the age of 99 Ho left 
Camhiidgp IJniversilv in 1852 for the gold mines of Aiis- 
truha and was foued to work intei mittentlv at various 
manual of euipntions He letiirned to Cambridge, and 
kiter completed Ins itiedieni finirse at Ouv's Hospital, 
London After seiviiig m the medical depiirtmont of a 
stinmship companv lie pinthied at Cainherwell becom 
mg senior officer of the Camberwell National Reseive 
Sii David rwoived the MD di gree from the University 
of Saint Andrew, and in 1922 ho was knighted for his pa- 
triotu poetrv 

Serviss Garrett Pntiinm 

Sessums, Tlip Rt Rev Davis, Bishop of Louisiana \ 
bishop of (he Piolestant Kpiscopal CTiurcli died Dec 24, 
19*29, 111 Ni w Oili.ins La He was horn in Houston, 
Tex Tulv 7, 1858, and was giadnated from tho Uni- 
veisitv of the South in 1878 He was ordained a deacon 
and a priest m the Piotestant Episeopal Church in 1882, 
in whuh lenr he was redor of Giito Church in Gal 
vestoii Tev Dining 188.t— 87, be wa* assistant and rector 
of Calvaiv CIiukIi in Memphis, Tenn , and he 'was 
lector of Christ (^hiin h in New Orleans fiom 1887 to 
1891 Id the latter jear, ho was consecrated Bishop of 
Lon I Sian, I 

SeydoiiN, Charles Louis Auguste Jacques A French 
diplomat and imhlicist, died May 2G, 1929, in Paris 
He was 1)01 n Die 00, 1870, and was educated at 
I’Erole doh Sciences Politiquos, later studying law at 
The Hague and at London Entering the diplomatic 
service, he was secietan in Athens and in Berlin, and 
at utio time had the rank of Minster Plenipotentiary 
He was also \ssibtant Diioctor of Political and Com- 
mercial Affairs 111 the I reach Fuiergn Oflioc ITo con- 
tributed politnal articles to iiewapapom, writing a num- 
ber of ai tides for the Now Yoik Herald Tiibune and 
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eontnbutini; regularly to Le P$ttt Pannen Ab an econo* 
nuBt, hiB advice waB sought bv French leaders. During 
the Woild War, he studied blockades, and was later 
concerned with the economic sections of peace treaties, 
especially with reparations Because of ill health, ha 
retired in 1926 

Revmour, Admiral of the Fleet Bt Hon Sir Edward 
Hobart 

Sharp, Dallas Lore 

Shattuck, Frederick Cheever 

Shaw, Mary An American actress, died in New York 
City, Mav 16, 1^29 Born in 1860 in Boston, Mass , 
she made her first appearance on the stage Acre in 1878 
She went to New York in 1881, playing in Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal Her best known r61os were Mrs 
Warren in Shaw’s play, Jfri Warren'a Profetnon, and 
Mrs Arling in Thsen’s Ohooto 

Shugrue, Martin J An American economist and edu 
cator, died Apr 4, 1929, in Brookline, Mass , at the age 
of 39 He was born in Colchester, Conn , and was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan In 1914 ho en- 
tered the depaitment of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology With David R Dewey, ho wrote 
Banking in the United Statee 

Sidi, Mohamed el Tlabib, Bov of Tunis Ruler of 
Tunis a French protectorate of North Africa, died 
Feb 11, 1920, at the ago of 71 He ascended the throne 
in 1022 He was succeeded by his cousin, Sidi Ahmed 

Sifton, Sir Clifford 

Simkins, William Stewart An American lawver, edu- 
cator, and soldier, died in Austin, Tex Fob 27, 1929 
Born 1 ri1r>"i'l ^ C, Aug 26, 1842, he joined the 
South < ■ ■ ‘ ■ forces in December, 1860, with 

his entire class at the Military Academy of South Caro- 
lina, later was commissioned first lieutenant in the Con- 
federate artillery, and served through the Civil War 
During the reconstruction period, he was an important 
officer in the Ku Klux Klan Admitted to the bar in 1870, 
be prai tired at Monticello, Fla, 1870—7,9, at Corsicana, 
Tex, 1873-8.';, and at Dallas, Tex 1885-99 He was 
then appointed professor of law at the University of 
Texas wheie he remained until his death The Univer 
sity of the South conferred on him the D C L degree 
in 1913 In addition to his books, Stmkma on Equity 
(1901) and Smkme' Contraita and Sales (1905), ho 
wrote iSfmA*inii on Admmibtration of Estates in Teras 
(1908), A Federal Suit in Equity (1909), A Federal 
Suit at Low (1912) , and Title hy Limitaiian in Texas 

Singi'r, Sir Mortimer A British sportsman, died in 
London, June 24, 1929 He was born in Yonkers, N Y, 
July 25, I86ii, the son of Isaac Merritt Singer inventor 
of the Singer sewing machine Educated at Cambridge 
Univeisitv, ho became a naturalized British subject in 
1900 and in 1920 was knighted He was a certified 
aeronaut, holding the eighth license issued by the British 
government He was also a pioneer in cycling and motor- 
ing, and a well known yachtsman In 1881 he began the 
breeding and training of horses 

Skerrett, ITon Sir Charles Pen in An English junst, 
died at sea, Feb 15, 1929 Ho was born Sept 2, 1863 
Admitted to the New Zealand bar as barrister and conn 
seller, 1884, he became King’s counsel in 1907 He uns 
president of the Now Zealand Law Society, 1918-26, 
and in the latter year was made Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, remaining in that post until his death Sir 
CharUs servod as chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Administration of Western Samoa, 1927 lie was 
created a Knight Commander of St Michael and St 
George m tho same year 

Skoda, Baron Karl von A German munitions manu- 
facturer, died Jan 11, 1929, at the age of 51 He was 
general director of the Skoda Steel Foundry and Muni- 
tion Works in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia During the World 
War, tho 30 5 centimeter howitzer constructed bv his 
firm was largely emplovod by the German artillery 

Sloggott, Lieut -Gen Sir Arthur (Thomas) A Bntish 
military surgeon, died Nov 27, 1929, in London He 
was born Nov 24, 1857, at Stoke Damerel, and in 1881 
entered tho Royal Army Medical Corps, where he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel in 1903, surgeon maior 
general in 1908, and lieutenant-general in 1914 Ho 
served on the Indian frontier in 1884, in the Soudan 
in 1897-98, and, from 1899 to 1903, he was in South 
Africa From 1911 to 1914, ho was Director of Medical 
Services in India, and from 1914 to 1918, he was 
Director-General of the British Army Medical Services 
In the course of bis military service, General Sloggett 
was often mentioned in despatches and received nu 
merous decorations, including that of Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor from France, Commander of the 
Order of Leopold, First class, from Belgium, and the 
Cioix de Guerre from both France and Belgium He was 
created Knight Commander of the Bath in 1915 and 
Knight Commander of St Michael and St George in 
1917 From 1921 to 1928, he was colonel commandant 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps 

SlOBSon, Edwin Emory 


Smareglia, Antonio 

Smartt, Rt Hon Sir Thomas William 

^ith, Gerald Birney An American educator and 

graduated from Brown 
Umyersity *“1891 and from the Union Theological 
“tidied at the universities 

^ * at Oberhn Academy in 1891-92 and 
mstructor in mathematics and modern languages at 
Worcester Academy m 1892-95 In 1902 hrias oi- 
*!*** Baptist ministry, and during lQOO-04 he 
wfv "/"♦pm^tic theology at the Univer 

e ata LS--. 1‘»04-06, asso- 

■ of dogmatic theology during 1900-13, 
9^ Chiifitinn theology after 1913 He was 

the Nathaniel William 'Iiiylor lectmcr at Yale Univer 
JP**^**/*’*- at the Univeisit^ of 
TT ^®x“® Ho received the DD degree from 
?dZr ^®®i® ^ns managing 

192^1 Theology (1909 to 

11120) , editoi of the Journal of Religion (1921 to 19‘’71 
and with Shailor Mathews, edited A Dictionary of Reh 
?lT.r:!^ f His work/ inSrPrUficil 

■ uin I . Htftlicflf Conrcpfiofl of Atonement 

1909) io/J/ Hcrlin Poweri, Smith 

(1913) the Changing Thcolony 

(1»13) , Principles of Christian Living (1924) and 
Current Christian Thinking (1927) 

Mav 26 A™"****'" Boldiei, died 

«"* 18-9, in Omaha, Neb He wa^ bom in Atclii 

IientonaSJ ilio ^®?^ Comniihsioned second 

iiTI Infantry, he was promoted (lirongb 

in 1919. brigad"? 
WmTd u"a/®Opner”‘i 1" 1®26 Dining the 

tho A F Opncial Staff 

oi inn A H, jt commanded tho Arm\ Seivire Sehnnlb 
in Franco in 1918, and in the earlv months of 1919 
he was in charge of civil affair*, in German! He wim a 

In * Geneva*^ fn *1926 ‘a*! ^V™**®**"" "f (’nnferonen 
in trenevn in 1926 At the time of his doalh he vnn 

f * Omaha, Neb General Smith letened 
"ee Ml?did of yC Oistinguished Srrv 

in A A Ameiuan clahsitisf died 

in 1 rovidence, R f Nov 20, 1929 at the age of 17 
Hnrvaid lini\ersit> in 1904 
American School of Classical Studies .it 
Athens in 19n7— 08 After teaihing ,it Harvard TTm 

it*th7timB JT/ll ‘"l in 1915, where 

y* Benedict professor of Greek Iiteratnie 
and histon During the Woild War, he was .i Y MCA 
*^n^ker with the Gieek Arinv 

Amernan surgeon dieil 
^®Trr®’ in ^••'*»8<’U'hia, Pa Born in Hollifl.ns 

fiom Jefferson Medical (’ollege m I’hiladelphia, where 
^ began tho prartne of medicine the following \eai 
ntnloBy at Jeff, rsoii MedM.il 
College in 1904 He was also attending otologist at the 
Jefferson College Hospital, surgeon in charge of eai 
A^iA* y“ ♦•iroat at the Germantown Hospital, nttindiiig 
otologist and laryngologist at the Jewish IL.spital Tn 
nil ‘•nnunwsioned major in the Mediial Reseiie 

Corps of the U S Army Besides wanting for niediml 
tournals and contributing to medical encyclopmdias I)i 
Simth edited the Atlas and Epitome of Ofoloyg ( 1902 ) 
WilsM George An Ameiican composer, died 
He was born in Khria 
mio in Cincinnati and Berlin and in 

1882 settled in Cleveland as a teacher From 1902 on 
ho was cntic for Tlis Press He was a prolific composer 
of instructive works * 

Smith, Xanthus An American painter died in Weldon 
S!!i 1®“®’.®* ‘'‘® ®Be of 90 He was liorn in 

Philadelphia, Pa , the son of the artist, Russell Smitli 
Becimii^ known as an artist, his work was interruiitnl 
1 '-t'rved first as captain’s 

eloA on the U S S Wabash, and, later, on the admiral's 
staff during tho operations off the const of Charleston 
8 O Returning to his civil life, he painted large-scale 
pictures of both naval and land battles of the Civil War 
His work ineludoB, “Battle of Port Fisher,” “Fight Be 
tween the Monitor and the Mornmai,” "Sinking of 
the Alabama, "Close of Pickett’s Cliaigo at Gettys 
’ and “John Burns’s July tho First at Gettys 

burg 

Soltys, Mieezyslaw A Polish composer, died in Lwow, 
Nov 15, 1029 Ho was born in Lemberg, in 1863, and 
studied m Vienna and Pans In 1901 he became di 
rector of the Conservatory and Londiictor of the Music 
Society in Lemberg Ho wrote an oratorio. The Vow of 
John Oasimtr, • symphony, a symphonic poom, a 
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piano concerto, piano pieces, and aongs Of four operas, Faulkner, Page & Oo, of Boston, Mass, and in 1809 
only two were produced Th» Repvbhe of Babin (Lem* established in New York Oity the J P Stevens & Co 
berg 1005) and Mhria (Lemberg, 1010 ) drygoods commission merchants, of which he was presi- 

Soudav, Paul A French literary critic, died in Pans, dent. He was president of the American Association of 
.Tulv 7, 1920 For many years, he conducted a column Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers and of the Associa- 
in Le Temps He also wrote a weekly letter to the New tion of Cotton Textile Merchants 

York Times His books include Prtfaee avx Maxtmes ds Stewart, Grant An American actor and playwright 
La Rochefoucauld and Les Livres du Temps died Aug 18, 1920, in Woodstock, N. Y He was born in 

Spencer, The Rev I)r David Smith An American Lewisham, Kent, England, Apr 18, 1866 He first ap 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in peered on the stage in 1804 in the repertory company 
Pasadena, Calif , Oct 31, 1629, at the age of 75 He was of the English actress, Bosina Yokes In 1009 he played 
born in Lemon Pa , and educated at Wyoming Seminary with De Wolf Hopper, American comedian, and the fol- 
and at Drew Thnological Seminary After holding pas- lowing year toured England with Charles Ilawtrey an 
torates in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he became a English actor Tie also placed with Ethel Barrymore 
profes*.or in Aoiama Gakuin, a Methodist Episcopal Annie Russell Viola Allen, and ENie Ferguson The plays 
mission college in Tokyo He was later hiiccessivdy m which he appear(>d include The Heart of Marpland 
principal of Chiiisei Gakuin, a missionary «.eminnrv in 2*®*’ The Vndercwrrent, The Bmde Retires, and 

Nagasaki, superintendent of tho Nagoya and Tokyo dis- Toung Woodleg He was tlio author or coauthor of 
tiicfs of the Japan Methodist Conference, general man- 38 plays and 0]>crett.is, including the operas Bianca and 
nger of the Methodist Publishing House in Tokyo, and Madeline, and the plays A Little Water on the Side and 
editor of tho Jopt n F t 7)» Spencer tranAlaied Be tned to Re Hice 

into .Tapanese ii ’"li i o, r* ■gum*, books Stewart Joseph An American postal official, died 

Spencer. Sir ■ W i' . i lln il»'i 1929, in Washington, D C He was born Oct 30, 

Spreikcls, Tjouis An American sugar manufacturer. 1850, in Humboldt, Kans and was graduated fiom 
died June 28, 1929, in Yonkers, N Y Ho was born Columbian College (now George Washinf^on University) 
Fell 7, 1870, in San Francisco, Calif, a membor of the with tho LL B degree in 1884, receiving the LL M de- 
familv founding the famous sugar business of California greo in 1885 He In came a clerk in the X7 S Post Office 
At the age of 16, ho entered tho mill of the Western Department of Washington D C , in 1882, and, after 
Sugar Refining Company in San Francisco, be was later practicing law at Kansas City, Mo , from 1887 to' 1890 
an official in the Spreckels Rofining Company’s plant m he ri>entered government service in 1891 Appointed 
Philadelphia and, at the time of his death he was gen assistant «upf nntrndenf of lailwny adjustments for the 
erni manager of the Federal Sugar Refining Company’s U S PoM (tilm m 1002, he became super- 

plant in Yonkers, N Y intendent in 1907 and second assistant postmaster 

Spry, William A former Governor of Utah, died Apr general in 1008 He was special assibtant to the attorney- 

21, 1020 in Washington, D C He was horn in Windsor, general in 1015 but after 1024 was executive assistant 
Eiigliiiid, Tan 11, 1861, and went to the United States to the ’ ' ‘ ' TTe yiab rhairnian of the 

m 1875 For a niiniher of voars, he was a farmer and United P i the Universal Postal Congress 

hanker in Utah, and in 1005-06 served as president of m Stockholm, Sweden, in 1024 and to the Pan American 
the State Board of liand Commissioners He was United Postal Congress in Mexico in 1926 He wrote The 
States Marshal for Utah in 1006-08 and, from 1009 4 r/ o/ Liwing (1000) , Bcolizofion (1 vols , 1901 

to 1917 Covernor of tho State In 1021 he was ap „ 1**9T) He edited Digest of Decisions of United 

pointed Coinmissioner of the Oenetal Tjand Office bv States and Other Courts Affecting the Post Office Depart- 

President Harding, and was reappointed hy both Presi- meat and Postal Service (1005) 

dents Coolidge and Hoover Stirkoke, Con Lotd Horne of Sec Horne, Henry 

Stalk Austin An Irish statesman and Sinn Fein Sinelair 
leader, died Ajir 27, 1920, m Dublin He was bom in Stirling Rear Admiial Yates 

1880 Pioni 1018 to 1021, he was a Sinn Fein member Stollwerck Alin rt N An American chocolate manii- 

of P.iiliainent from West Kein Tii 1910-22 he was fiMtinor died \ug 25 19-'0, at Cape Mai N J at the 

Sinet.irv foi ITonn Affairs in the DAil Eireann He rep age of 60 He was fhi son of Heinnrh Stollwerck, head 

resent<*d the eounfich Keriv and Weat Limerick in the of tin (hoioliite firm, Stollwertk Brothers in Cologne, 
Dail 111 1021-2 J and was a member for County Kerry Oennany, and went to the United States to become 
from U»2 t to 1927 Opposing the treats of Deeember, managtr of the hramh faitory established at Stamford. 
1021 by whiih the Irish Free Slate was established he Conn, in 1904 Under his direction, Stollwerck chorolato 
joined in Die (ml war which followed, being captured hv euiidv slot mneliin(>s wen inst.illed in railroad stations all 
the l'’iee State tioojis at Tippeiurv in 1021 oyer the United Stales At the time of his death he was 

Stilliiigh George T An Ameru an baseball manager no longer direitoi of the Stollwdck faiton, but was 

died Mill 13, 1029, near Haddock Ga He was hoin on general manager of the Royal Coioa Company of Cam 
a fiiirii near \iigiista Ca , in 1866 Tn 1888 "he plav(d den N J 
hasdiall with the Stoikton (Calif) Baseball Club Aftm Stone, Melville Eliiah 
several yeiiis of pltiving with teams in the West snd in Storey, Mnnrflfdd 
the East, he hei ame manager of a team in Augusta, Ga Straton, ’Tlie lte\ Dr Tidiii Roaib 

In 1900 he w(>nt to Detroit to direct the team there and Rfruiiss Albert \n Ameiic.in hanker, died M,ir 28, 

was biter in Buffalo in New York, and in Boston 1929, m ktlantic Cits, N F He was born in New Yoik 

Sfc’cl, Flora Annie City, Ang 26 1864 .md from 1879 to 1882, was a stu- 

Steeie Hiram R An Ameruan layvyer, died in Brook* dent at the College of the Citv of New York In 1882 ho 
l\n, N Y, Nov 21, 1929 ITc was horn July 10, 1842 entered the hanking business in New York, becoming in 
in Stanstead Canada, of American p.yrents and was 1901 a member of J & W Seligman & Co Piom 1918 

educated at an academy iii St Tohnslmrg, Vt In the to 1920 he wax a vice governor of the Federal Reserve 

<‘i\il Wni he Mi\(d us captain of Company K, lOtli Board He was also a finaiidil adiisor to the American 

Veiinnnt Tnfantii, and in 1865 was hre\eted major of delegation to the Puns Peace Conference of 1921 He 
tlie Vermont Volunteeih Going to Louisiana after tho returned in 1921 to J AW Seligman & Co 
War, hi> was admitted to the bar there in 1868, and Rtrcatfeild The Rt Rev William Champion, Suffragan 
was pulge of the Parish Court (1868-72), district at Bishop of Lewes An English prelate died suddenly on 

toinev (1872-75) assistant iittornov general (1875) a tram between T^ewes and Easthourni, Feb 15, 1929 

and pidge of the Siipeiior CriTmn.il Court of New Or Born in Plaxtol Kent, Sr pt 1, 1865, he wax a foundation 

leans (1875-76) Tn 1890 he moved to Brooklyn, N Y, scholar at Malhorough College, and was graduated 

where he heenme senior member of the law firm, Steele from Pembroke Colli gp, Camhrplge, in 1886 Ordained 

De Kiipsp JSr Steele He was also a trustee of the New in 1889, he was a ( urate at Sittingbourue until 1891 

S'oik Life Insiirnnid Compiinv being made priest in 1890 On leaving Sittingbourne, 

Sieiiien, Karl von den A German explorer and etli Mr Streatfeild was assigned to Frant, Sussex, and he 

iiolngist, died Nov 5, 1929, in Cronberg He was born later served ns xn .u at Amberlov and Houghton, Rns- 

111 Miilheim an d(‘r Ruhr, Mnnh 1855 In 1HR2— 83 he sex 1897—1902, at St Peter’s, St Loonards-on-Sea, 

iic(omp.inied the German South Polar Kxiiedition to 1902—11, and at Eastbourne, where he was also rural 
Soiitli Georgia He explored the \ingu River of Biazil dean, 1911-28 Mr Streatfeild was influental in civic 

ill 1884 and 1887-88 and the Marquesas Islands of tho affairs and in social yidfaie, and was interested in gam- 

Southern Pacific in 1897-98 He wrote Durch Zentral- ing cooperation between the various denominations Ap- 
hiasihen Eipedition eur Eiforsehuno des SchingH pointed Suffragan Bishop of Lewoh in December, 1928, 
(1886) , Die Bakairisprache (1892) , Vnter den Aatur- lie was rniiKeciated Jan 25, 1928 
volhern Zentralhrasdieiis Reufesehilderung und Eileh- Streseinann, Gustav 
nisse der 2 Schingu Expedition (1887—88), Die Mar- Strjker, MelaiKthoii Woolsey 

qitesaner vmt ihie Kunsl Studien uber die Entwicklung Stubbs, Waiter Roscoe A formei Governor of Kansas 
primiliver Sudsceoinamentik (3 vols , 1925-28) and ranch uwmr, died m Topeka, Kans , Mar 25, 1929 

.SteviiiN, .lohii Ptttrs An Ainoriean merchant and He was horn Nov 7, 1858, in Richmond, Ind , and m 
leader in the textile industry, died Oct 27, 1929, in 1869 moved with his parents to Douglas Co, Kans 
Plainfield, N .1 Ho was born Feb 2, 1868, in North He was a htiideiit at tho University of Kansas Ho be- 
Andover, Muss , and was educated at Philliiis Academy came a railroad loiitractor m Kansas, and later owned 
in Andover He entered the dry goods commission house, and operated lattlo ranches in Kansas, Texas, Now 
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Mexico, and Colorado In 1903, lOO*), and 1007, he was 
elected a - wi r- — Dou(;laK County to the 

Kanana ]' ‘ . ' Ho was Governor of 

Kansas from 1909 to 1013 . , „ « 

Stnddert-Keiinedx, Tlie Rev Geoffrey Anketell See 
Kennedy, The Re\ (Jeoffny Anketell Studdort 

Hu&rcz, Joit4 Lc6n An international lawyer and hia- 
toric.il writer of Arcentma, died in July, 1920 He was 
horn in Itiienos Aiies Apr 20, 1872 From 1808 to 19-«, 
he was Minister of Afcncultinc for Argentina He wrote 
among other hooka Oararter de la Revoluetdn Amen 
rana, Diplnmaeia I'nivermtaria Americana, El general 

Mitre diplomdtieo , 

Snmmirs, James Colhngs (“Blue Peter") Anglo 
American navsl offiter and journalist, died in Snin telle. 
Calif, Feb 2, 1029 Born nt Southgate, England, Feb 
10, IRijd, he attended King’s College, London After 
being in the Jliil*hh inerfliant aervicc, 1864-72, he served 
(it Mirious tunes as mate, master, and pilot of United 
States steamers until 1881 He then joined tlie Neu York 
Naval Militiii, 1890, and in 1898 he was commissioned 
ensign in thi' United States Navy, being promoted to 
lieutenant the following year, during the hpanisli 
American War "Winn the United States entend the 
World War, he again received the lieutenant’s lommis 
Sion, l)p< 1, 1017, B"rving in the vicinity of New York 
Oitv Patilnin Summirs was vnchting editor for the 
New York TrUtvne, 1809-1917, and he edited the annual 
oMicinl Mil ht record TF/io Tl'on ^ IBS'S— 06 Tie also edited 
and jiiihlished an illnstraUd yachting weekly, Buruee 
and Pennant, 1R93-0'S, and the monthly iniigazine, 
3 arhtinti, lB0'S_{)fi 

Sweetser, The Rev Dr Edwin Chapin An American 
TTiiiversahst ilergvman, died in Philadelphia, Pa, Oct 
22, 1020 He was horn Mar 16 1847 in Wakefield 
Mass and was graduated from Tnfts College in 1866, 
stiidving nt the Canton Theological School in 1866—68 
Ordained in the Universnlist miniatrv in 18h0 he held 
jiBstoTatis 111 New Yoik State before he heiAine pastor 
of the Cliunh of the Messiah in Philadelphia in 1879 
Tn 1020 he was made pastor emeiitns of the Chnrrh of 
the Mrs'^iah He was president of the Universalist Gen 
er.il Convention in 1886-H7 and a trustee from 1887 to 
1002 Tie vMis one of the speakers ,it the orld's Par 
Iianient of Religious in Chicago in JHO", In 1921 he puh 
libhc'd The Imane of Ond 
Taft, Charles Phelps 
Taggart, Thomas 
Tanaka Baron Gi ichi 
Tanhnianii, Otto 
Thompson, Sir Edward Man rule 

Tillman, John Newton An Ameiunn <• ■ '•inii 

and foimer universitv president, died Mar 0 i ij*‘ in 
Favetfeville, Aik Ife was horn in Kin ingfield. Mo, 
Dec I I, IH'iO, and was giadnated from the Univeisitv 
of NrkaiisaH in 1880 Admittc'd to the Arkansas bar in 
1882, he was circuit cleik of W ishinrton Countv in 
1884-88 ,1 meinlier cif the State Senate in 1888-02, 

pioscciiting iittoriirv for the fourth iucUei.i] distiiet dm 
mg IHOj_c)8, and pidge of that distiict fiom 1000 to 
l‘K)"i During 1'102— 12 he waa jnesident of the Unive*' 
Mtv of Arkansas Tn 101'* he was cleeted to represemt 
the thncl district in Congrc*ss He rcdired in 1928 
Tingley Kathciine 

Titiis, IjydiA Yeamans An English actrests, died 
Dec 21, 1020, in Loa Angeles, Calif She wras the daugh 
ter of Annie A earn a ns, an Australian aetress, and was 
the widow of Fiedciiek J Titus In 1900 she was popu 
lar 111 vaudeville Tn show his jileasure in her singing 
of StiUg in Our Alleg, King Edward VII give the 
ai tress ,i gold barpin, on whieh tho first notes cif the song 
wcie written in diamoudi During the lost 10 years of 
hc'r life, she ]>layed character parts in motion piefures 
She was cared for during her last illness hv the Motion 
Pic till e Actors’ Rcdief Association, to W'hieh she had 
given 1|(5000 on retiring fiom the stage 

Tonclorf Frnneis Antlinnv An Amenean seismologist 
and c'chieator, died Nov 20 1029, in Washington D C 
He was boin Jul\ 17, 1870, in Waahingtoii, I) C, and 
was gr.icliiaterl from AAoodstnek College in 1895, lec cav- 
ing llip Ph I) degree in 1914 from Genigotown Univer 
sitv Jn 1004 he assumed direction of the Keismologieal 
Ohserv.ilorv al (reoigetown University and in lOjg w-as 
elected head of the department of phvsiologv theie Dr 
IVindcnf w.is .in authority on earthquakes, doing re 
search in nneentres and muroseisms He was alao a 
eontribiitor to scientific journals 

Toole, Joseph Kemp A former Oovernot of Montana, 
dic'd Mar 11, 1020, in Hilena, Mont He was born Mav 
12, 1851, 111 Kavaniiati Mo, but moved to Montana iii 
1870 Admitted to the Montana bar in 1872, he began the 
practice of law in Helena and, fiom 1872 to 1876, was 
district attoiiury loi thc' thud judicial district lie was 
several times a rnemher of the Montana Territorial Legis 
latiire, was a number of the Montana Constitutional 
Cnnvoution in 1884, and served in tho Portv-Ninth and 
Fifteth OongresBos ( 1885-89 ). On tho admission of 


Montana as a State to the Union in 1889, he became 
the first governor, 1889—98, and was again governor 
from 1901 to 1909 

Tosi, Cardinal Eugenio, Archbishop of Milan A Roman 
Catholic prelate, died in Milan, Italy, Jan 7, 1929 He 
was born in Busto Arsirio, a district of Italy, in 1864 
In 1922 he was cieatod cardinal and made Archbishop 
of Milan 

Tout, Tlinmas Fredoiick 

Trevor, Norman An American actor died Oct 30, 
1929, in Norwalk, Cnlif He was horn June 2J, 1877, 
m Calcutta. India, and was educated there at Ht 
Xavier’s College He became known as an athlete, win- 
ning m 1900, us a member of the British Olympic team 
m Pans, the medal and the bronze statue for tho best 
]>hvHique of tlie athletes repiesented He first appeared 
on the stage iq 1907. when he played in The Stronger 
Ser, at the Apollo Theatre in London He joined the 
Plnv Actors the following year, and in 1900 toured with 
his own company Ho went to the United Htates in 1014 
He first appeared in New Yoik in The Elder Son In 
1016 he played opposite Maud Adams in Barrie’s A 
Etsji fot Cinderella, and in 1918 he became joint man 
ager, with Cyril TTarinnrt, of the romecly Theatie 
Ahei 1920, he gave Ins entire time to acting for tho 
motion pirtiires 

Trombetli, Alfredo An Itihan philologist, died July 
6, 1920 in Venice at the age of (> i Aided by mnnei 
grants from the Italian Govtinment, he spent 20 veiirs 
in reseat ch in an effort to rend the Etinsenn language 
He studied msiiiptions in tombs and on works of art 
and at the Interiiationnl Congress of Linguists meeting 
at The Hague in 19Jh he 1m tiired on his dispovi'nes lie 
lielieved that he was near a solntion tn the mystery of 
the lost ' 

True, I 

Tsiida, Uineko A lapaniM* ediiealor died Aug 17, 
1929, in Kamikura Khe was Imin in Tokyo in 1865, the 
daughter of the agririiltuiahst Tsiida Sen and she was 
one of the h\e Japanese girK sent in 1871, h\ the 
Imiiorial Government to study in the Unitf*d States She 
remained in the I’nited States until JH82 and on her 
return to rupau taught in the Peinss’s Kihnol and lee 
tilled in the Wonii n’s Higher Normal School She went 
ngiiin to tho United States in 1889 and was gradiiiited 
from VuRsar College in 1892 Tn 1901 she founded the 
Joshi Eigaku jukii (Girls* English School) in Tokyo 
Tuffier, Theodore 
Tiike, Henry Hiott 
Turner, Edwaid Raymond 
Tyler, ,Tohn Mason 
Tyson, Lawrenco Davis 
Underwood, Oscar W(ildpr) 

Underwood, William Lyman Airuiiian naliiiiilist and 
eduditoi, died in Belmont, Mass, Jan 28, 1029 wlieni 
ht* was born Mar 4, 1804 He left sihool in I8H(i to 
enter his father's eoniein, the W^ilham Underwood Com 
]>anv, nianiifnctiirers of tanned goods, of which he 
suhsequently became a diitetm Ho riunintneed leitui 
mg in Boston on natural histoiv subjects in 1896 Ap- 
imiiitud leituier in tho biological department nf tlm 
MasRadiURptts Institute of Tetlinologv in 1000, he le 
mained with that institution until his death, lecturing 
and writing on the hiirtenologiLal problems of the can 
lung .ind pipserving industries, the cxterminutioii tif 
mosquitoes, the gypsy and brown tail moths and on 
numerous forms of wild amnml life He was tho uiiliicir 
of Wild III other and Wildcinem Adventuies 
Van del Stucken Frank 

Van Klyke, Elizabelh Johnson Canadian jihisitian, 
died in New York Cilv Feb 16, 1020 Born in Mmi 
treal the daughter of William and Maigaret Tint 
Johnson, she married in 1902 tho Rev Evert Van Slvke 
who died m 1909 She was gi ' i‘ 1 from the New 
York Hospital Training School i«* \ ■ i * m 188.1, und 
from the medical school of Buffalo University in JS87 
While Hi Buffalo, Dr Van Slvke was su|ieriiitendent of 
the training school of tho High Streot General lIospiLil 
Sho piBctieid in Now York und supervised foi 10 ve.iis 
tho - I ’ ; eliiiK in the dispeiisaiy of the Ni 

York , for W'onien and Children Dr Van 

Slvko was mcdital oditoi of the Acienti/li Amenean iiiid 
served for a time on the advisory boaid of the Hdiool 
of Applied Design for Women 

Vttbihuv, Alexander VasihoviUh A Russian inathe 
maUuan, died in Mostow, Oct 6, 1929 He was hoin 
m Kazan, July 2, 185 J, and was graduated in 1874 
from the University of Petrogrnd, utter which he lei 
tured at the University of Kazan on the theories of 
function, numbeih, and piobability In 1«79 lie studied 
m Berlin and Pans As inofessoi eiiieiitus at the Uiii 
versity of Kazan, he ledured lliore from 1899 to 1907, 
when he became a leiturei at tho Umverstty of J.eniii 
grad He was the first uiutliematician m Russia to eni 
phasize the imiKirtance of the theory of groups The 
Fnneh govornment bestowed upon him llui title Oflitier 
de 1 Instruction Publique In addition to textbooks on 
niathemalicB, ho wrote Space, Time, Motion, a histoii- 
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cbI introduction to the general theory of relativity, and 
The AcqweyJtutne and Entgnuu of the PhQoaophy of 
Nature 

Vic*o’' Clarence 

^ ■ • 'I Mil I III Bundc 

Victoria, PrincesH of PruBRu Second daughter of tlic 
Emjieror Frederick of Germany and the PrineobB Royal 
of Fingland, a gianddaughtcr of Queen Victoiia of Eng- 
land, and a sister of the former Kaiser Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many, died Nov 13, 1020, in Bonn, Prussia Born at 
PotHdam Germany, Apr 12, 1806, ahe was married in 
1800 to Prince Adolph zu Schaumburg-Lippe, and after 
hiB death in 1916, continued to live at the Srhaumburg 
1*aliuu 111 Bonn In 1027 she was married to Alexander 
Koubkoff, a vuung Russian lefiigce, 2) >earH of age, 
who incurred many debts In 1028, after taking part 
in a hi awl in a Berlin place of entertainment, Zouli 
kofT was banished from Germany as an undesirable 
ulitm At the time of her death, Princess Victoria was 
living 111 comparative poverty and was seeking a di 
voice fiom her husband 

Viljoen, W tl 

VoorheeB, James D An Ainoncun obstetric lun, died 
m Santa Barbara, Calif, July 30, 1920 lie was bom 
in Morristown, N J, May 21, 1869, and was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in 1800, receiving the 
medical degiee fiom tlie Colicge of Phvsicians and 
Suigeons, Columbia Univcisity, in 189‘1 After seiviiig 
.IS an interne in the Presbvtonan 1^ . ’ # Yoik 

Citv (1804-96) and oi the New ' . . • Hoh 

]iital (1896), he became rubident physician at the 
Sloiino Maternity nosjutal m New York Oitv from 1897 
to 1900 lie taught in the College of Phjbiciuuh and 
Surgeons from 1897 to 1920, becoming in 1912 abboci 
ate piofc'ssoi of obbtretricb After 1920, Dr Voorbees 
W.IS consulting obstetrician at the Sloane llofafiital foi 
Women lie was also consulting obstetrician at Green 
wich ifoh]iitn] in New Yolk Cit> after 1910, the South 
iini]itun (N Y ) Hospital after 1919, and the Overlook 
Ilcihpital in Summit N J , after 1920 

Vroomiin, .Tohn Wright \u American banker and 
lawyer, died in fleikirner, N Y, Nov 24 1929 He 
W.IS born in Herkimer Co , N Y, Mar 28 1844 A 
volunUii in the U S Navy duiing the Civil War he 
was piescmt at both attacks on Fort Fisher In 1866 he 
was adniittc'd to the New York bur and practiced in 
TTeikiiiicr, N Y He was chief ebrk of Miirogate’s 
court, IJcukimcr County, during 1868—78, deputv ckrk 
of the New York Assembly in 1876—77, and hecietaiv 
of Iho New' Yoik SeiiaU> in 1877-78 Bifoiu 1890 he 
was 1 baiikei at Herkimer, and, after that soar, was 
111 the* same buhiiiehb in New Yoik Citi Flora 1889 to 
1891, ho was Grand Muster of the Masons of New 
York 

NV acker, Charles Tlonrj An American manufacturer, 
died Oct '11, 1929, in Chicago, HI where he was 
born Aug 29, 1896 He was educated at Hake Finest 
(111 ) Ncudcrny and in Stuttgart, Gcnmuii} li* I8H0 lio 
established with Ins father tho inaltiiig him, F \\a<kti 
A ,Son, later IV.iikei \ Birk Bri>w]iig & Malting Co, ot 
which ho was ])rc>bident fiom 1884 to 19U1 11c was 
made chuiimati of the Chicago Plan Cnmuiishiuii iii 
19U9, and umlei hib liaduiship a unified city plan was 
etc \t loped nod the lake fiont of Chicago was made a 
beautiful avenue In 1927 ho resigned trom tho com 
ijii'-sion bee iLiM ot ill hc'altb acker Drive on the 
Chiiago Rnei, w.is namc'd in recognition of hib woik 

Wade, Flank An American luw>ei and penologist, 
died \i>r 10, 1929, in Builulo, N 1 , whete he was 
born Dec 14, 1869 Giaduuted from Cuinell Univerhitv 
111 1889, he was adniitted to the New !kork bar in 1892 
and ]>racticc>d in Duflalo until bis death Aftei 1910, 
be wub a member of the New Yoik State Coinmihsion of 
Prisons and, alter 1907, a inenibei of tho New Yoik 
.State* Piobatioii Coinmishiou, seiving as piesiduiit m 
1917 He drafted the child aliaiidonmcnt law and the 
adult contributory delimiuciicy law sc'ctioiis of tlie penal 
law 

Wakonian, Maurice An American phjsician, died 
Mar 2, 1929, on boaid a btciiiuskiii between the Azores 
and Southampton, England He was born in New York 
City, Mai .90, 1897, and was graduatisi from Yale Uni 
vorbity in 1919, loeeiving the medical degree there in 
192.i In 1024-25 he was on the btiitT of the 
Presbyteiian Hospital iii New York City and in 
1926 was appointed an instructor in the medical 
school at Yule University He wbb also an asso- 
ciate phjBician in the New Haven (Cniiii ) Hospital 
Dr Wakeinan, in 1928, was gi anted a leave of absence 
from Yale University to stud} tho chemical pathology 
of yellow fover in Africa As a memlier of tho Intoi 
national Health Board of tho Rockefeller Institute, ho 
went to Lagos, Nigeiia, whcie he contracted yollowr 
fever, of which ho died on Ins ictuiu voyage 

Waldo, Leonaid 

W^alket, Heniy Oliver 

Walpole, The Rt Rev George Henr} Somerset, Bishop 
of Ediubuigh Scottish Anglican bishop, died in Edin- 


burgh, Mar .9, 1029 He was born in 1854 and edu- 
eat^ at Cambridge He went as a tutor to tho Scholne 
Cancpllarii in Truro, Cornwall, 1877-82 During 1882- 
89 he was incumbent of St Mary’s Cathedial at Auck 
land. New Zealand, and also warden of St John's 
f' ” ~ • ’889 to 1896 he was professor of dog 

. *1 . in the General Theological Bominar}, 

' ' I , from 1896 to 1909 principal of Becle 

College, Durham Ho was then aiiiiointed examining 
chaplain to iho Archbishop of York, 1903, and reitur of 
Lambeth, 1904-10 In 1906-10 hn was honorur} canon 
of Southw'uik After 1910 he was Bishop of Edinbuigh 
Bishop Walpole was the author of a great number of 
books on 1 1 (lesiastiial subjects He was the fatlii i of 
Hugh WaliKile, the English novelist 
\\ alsh, Ktepbf n 

Warburg, Aby A German educator, died Oct 28, 
1029, in Hambuig, where he was born June IJ, iH(i6 
He studied at the univeisities in Bonn, Munich, and 
«<. «■’ ' In 189S-95 he lived in Italy, wheie he 

• ■ art of Florence, and from 1897 to 1902, 
ho made a study ot the ait ot the Pueblo Indians in 
the southwestoin pait of ihi United States In addition 
to his work on the faiultv of the University of Ilaiii 
burg, Piolessor Waiburg established the Warburg Li 
hrary in Hambuig, wlicic are kept the many voIunicH 
which he collected on Itaban art Ho also wrote Nan 
dm Jiotticelh* Geburt der Venue und Fruhling , liUd 
nuikunet und Florentimseh Burgert, Heidnisch antike 
Weiseagvng tm Wort und Bdd zum Luthere Zeit 

Ward, Jainoi R M .idol A British American phvHician 
and lecturer, died m New York City, Sent 27, 1929 He 
was born on thi Mount of Olives m PaleBtine, Aug 22, 
1826, tho son of the British Consul in Jerusalem He 
studied at Oxford Universitv, at the Sorbonne, and at 
tho universities of Heidelheig, Vienna, and Naples Go- 
ing to Puns, he was for three years private seiietarv 
and physician to tho Empress Eugenio On returning to 
Palestine, he studied the Onental languages, and later 
succeeded his father as consul In 1880 he went to the 
United States, where he lectured on tho Orient He be 
came an Ament an iitiren in 1922 

Ward, William Breimng American wholesale baker, 
died m New York, Feb 6, 1929 Born in Pittsbuigh, 
Pa, Feb 9, 1884, ho was graduut(*d from the Wl'oiton 
Business School, Universitv of Pennsylvania, in 1909 
In 1906 he entered the WnidMackev Company. Pitts 
burgh a chain development of the bakeshop established 
bv his grandfather in New York ('it\, in 1849 Pllected 
treasurer and director ot the Ward Bread Coinpaii} in 
J908, he organizid additional com|>uiiics in Ohio, Jn 
iliana, and Illinois in 1912 He uctuatc*d the uietgor in 
1921 of the Undid Bakiriis Coiporation, with a ciiintiil 
of $19,000,000, which aciiuired many baking eoneeriis 
in the Middlo VVest .iiul South Resigning as chairman. 
Ml 9\ard bought the outstanding stork of the Wuid 
Bilking rompaiiv m 1924, and leorganiring the liini 
ns the Ward Baking Corpnriition, was elected president, 
subsequently becoming ihaiiman of the boaid At the 
time of hiB death Mr nrd was president of the Ward 
Baking Corporation, having been reelected Dec 20, 
1928 He WHS a trustee of R\raciisi Universitv 

Walden, Florence (Mrs noremo James) An English 
novelist, dind Mar 11 1929 She v\ns born Ma\ U», 

1897, ill Haiiworth, Middle six, the daughter of C W 
Price She married Mi James in 18s7, but remained 
best known by her pen naim During 1879 80, she vias 
B governess and, fiom 1880 to 1889 she w'as on the 
stage H«*r published woiks include The Hoiuie on the 
Maish, A Pnnee of Daikneti,, A Witch of the BiUe, 
Ralph Rifdrr of Brent, Thoee Wesferton Qiile, A Puss 
age through Bohemia, The Inn bii the Shore, Toni Daw 
eon. Mad 8ii Geoff ten. The itan with the Amber Eure, 
The Qiei/ Moth, Lilith, 1 Patched bp Affaii (I’laj ) , 
and Parleg-Voue Frnn^aie (pliiv) 

Warnei, Worcester Reed An Ameiiian manufacturer, 
died Juno 29, 1929, in Eisemiih, Germany He was 
bom in riii.im'iigton Muss, Mny 16, 1846, and iiftei 
attending ine ii' 'I'l siliooh, learned the ni lehinist’s 
trade Fiom 1870 to 1880, be was with Pratt & Whitnev 
Co at Hartford, Conn, mc.in\\hile stud} mg nstroiioniv 
and experimenting in the building of telescopes In 
1881 with Ambioso Swasey, he est iblishod tho Warner 
& Swasey Co , later Warner & , Swasey, Inc , in Cleve- 
land, Ohio Manufacturers of maihine tools and iiistiu 
ments of precision, they designed and constructed the 
36 inch tclescopo for the Lick Observutoiy, the 40 inch 
one for the Yoikes Obsirvatoix, and the 72 inch letleiting 
telescope for tho Doniinion Obseivatory of Cuiiiidii at 
Victoiia, B C 

Warren, Finncis Ennox 
Warren, William Fairnold 
Wateiburv John Isaac 

Watson, Henn An American judge, died Dec 7, 
1920, in Montpelier, Vt, at the age of 78 Boin in 
Bradford, Vt , he onUxred a law offleo there and iii 1877 
was admitted to the Vermont bar He became uttoxiiey 
for Orange County in 1886, and was elected to the 
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State Senate in 1802. For 30 years, he served in the 
Vermont Supreme Oourt and, after 1917, was Ohief 
Justice 

Weinmann, Karl 

Weissmann, Adolf A Gorman writer on music, died 
in Saida, Syria, Apr 24, 1929 He was born in Rosen 
berff, Silesia, in 1873 From 1900 until his death, he 
was music critic for various Berlin papers His chief 
books are Berlin ala Muaiketadt (1911) , Du Muaik t» 
der Weltknae (1922) , Dsr Dvngent im BO, Jahrhundart 
(1925) , and boigraphies of Bizet, Chopin, Puccini, and 
Verdi 

Wells, Joseph 
Wells, Philip Paterson 
Welhbach, \on See Auer, Karl 
WoiiLk, Ernest G A A German sculptor, died Jan 
24, 1929 He was born in Reppen, near FrankfuitOn 
Oder, Mar 18, 18b5 He studied sculpture in Berlin, 
and most of hib works are in the Berlin National Gallery 
and in the public squares of that citv They include an 
equehtiian monument of Kaiser Wilhelm I, a marble 
statue, "Zwui Munschon,” and an Atlas group 
Wonluy, Robert Maik 
Weston, Edward Payson 

Wheeler, Herbert Locke An American dentist, died 
in New York Cit>, Mar 23, 1929. He was born Jan 12, 
1869, in Corry, Pa, and was graduated in 1890 from 
the rhiladel])hia Dental College, where, from 1901 to 
1910, he was clinical instructor Dr Wbeoler organized 
the dipartmcnt of dental surgery at Bellevue Hospital 
in New Yoik City and, for 20 years, was at the bead 
of i( During the World Wai, he was a lieutenant in 
tlie Dental Corpb of the (J S Army 

White, William Prescott American Presbyterian clcr 
gymnn and editor, died in Philadelphia, Pa , Feb 22, 
1929 Born in Honey Brook, Pa, Mar 22, 1840, he 
inas graduated from Amherst in 1867, and from the 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1870 Ordained into 
the Presbyterian ministry in the latter year, ho served 
as iiastnr at Plymouth, Pa , until 1883, and at Mount 
Airy, Pa , 1883-92 Becoming financial secretary of 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania m 1892, he retained 
that position until 1925 Dr White was a correspondent 
on The Preabyterian, Philadelphia, 1870-94, and he 
edited the Pren* ii*<r ion Journal, 1894-1904, he then 
was made i « oi i'«> imIiihi of the Weatminater, transfer- 
ring to The Continent, us Philadelphia corresi»ondent, 
in 1910 Dr White was elected vico president of the 
Synodical Sustentation of the Synod of Pennsylvania 
in 1884, serving for many years Wa-.hiiigtoii College 
tonierred on him the degree of D D iii lie wrote 

Preabytenan Tear Book (1887, 1888, 1889) , and The 
Preabytenan Ohurehea of Philadelphia, illuatrated 
\\hitucy, Caspar 

Widal, (Georges) Fernand Isidore 
Wild, Iluriibon M An American organist and choral 
conductor, died in Chicago, Mar 1, 1929 He was born 
in Hoboken, N J , in 1861 From 1896 to 1918, he 
was organist and choirmaster at Grace £pisco]jal Chuich 
111 rill I igri He was best known as conductor of the 
\|i<il!ii ( lull which under his direction (1898-1928) 
gamed the reputation of being one of the finest choral 
oiganizatJons in the United States From 1896 to 1925, 
he w iis also conductor of the Mendelssohn Club at 
Itockport, 111 

Wilder, Inez Whipple (Mrs Hams Hawthorne 
Wilder) An American zoologist and educator, died Api 
29, 1929, in Northampton, Mass She was graduated 
flora Rhode Island State Normal School in 1890, re 
ceiving the Ph B. degree from Brown University in 
J90D and the MA degree from Smith College in 1904 
In 1906 she was married to Harris Hawthorne Wilder, 
with whom she had become associated in the department 
of zoulogv at Smith College in 1920 and whom she sue 
reeded as head of the department at his death in 1928 
Shu wiute J I hii.iitoiif Studiea tn Mammalmn dnatomy 
(191 J, .id (ditioii, l9J.i), Morphology of Amphibian 
Met amor phoaia (1925). 

Willcox, Louise Collier (Mrs Westmore Willtox) An 
Ameriran author, died while visiting in Pans, Sept 14, 
1929 She was born in Chicago, 111, Apr 24, 1805, the 
daughter of the Rev Robert Laird CoUier, and studied 
with tutors m France, Germany, and England, attending 
the couHurvdtory at Leipzig in 1882—83 Married in 1890 
to Westmore WiUcox, she made her home in Norfolk, 
Va Mrs Willcox was on the editorial staff of the North 
American Heview trom 1906 to 1913, reader and ad- 
viser for the Macmillan Company, publishers, during 
1903-09, and for E P Dutton & Co , during 1910-17 
She wrote The Human Way (1909), A Manual of 
Spvntual Fortification U910) , The Road to Joy (1911) , 
'The Bouae in Order (1916), The Totch, an anthology 
She translated My Friend from Liniouam, the Balzac 
Prize book for 1922, Jacob Wassermann’s Gold, and 
Derennes's Life of the Bat 
Williams, Jesse Lynch 
Wilson, Joseph Havelock. 

Windle, Sir Bertram Coghill Alan. 


Wisft Isidor. An American editor, died in New- York 
City, Nov 16, 1929 He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dee 2, 1856, the eldest son of Rabbi Isaac M Wise, 
founder of Hebrew Union College At the time of his 
death, he was associate editor of The Amenean laraeUte 

Witherspoon, John A 

Witwer, Harry Charles An Amenran humorist and 
author, died in Los Angeles, Calif, Aug. 9, 1929 He 
was born Mar 11, 189U, in Athens, Pa , and in 190b 
attended St Joseph’s College In 1911 he became a 
reporter on the St Cloud, Fla , Tribune, and until 1915 
he was, for short ^loriods of time, with the New York 
American, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Elizabeth, N J , 
Timea, the New York Mad, the Atlanta Georoian, the 
Newark, N J , Newa, and the New York Sun Aftei 
1915, he gave his entire time to the writing of humorous 
stones for magazines and for the motion pictures His 
stories, written in slang for the most part, often had for 
their subject baseball or boxing Uis books include 
From BaaebaU to Boehea (1918), A Smde a Minute 
(1919), Alex the Great (1919), There’a No Baae Like 
Borne (192U; , Kid Sealon (1920) , The Leather Puahera 
(1922), Fighting Blood (1923), r ’ 

(1924) , Love and Learn (1924) , ' * 

U02b) , BM Grimm'a Progreaa (1926), The Claaaua 
in Slang (1927) 

Woestijne, Karel van de 

Wolff, Eugen A German educator, professor of Ger- 
man language and literature at the Uxiivorbity of Kiel, 
died Feb 25, 1929 He was bom Sept 28, 1863, at 
Frankfort-on Oder, and studied at the universities ol 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Heidelberg His works include 
A G Leaaing (1886), Blumenthal (1887), J E 
SeMegel (1889), Goethea Leben und Werke (1895), 
Von Shakeapeaie zu Zola (1912) , Der Junge Goethe 
(1907), Mignon (1909), Fauat und Luther (1912), 
Meiatei werke von R von Kleiat 

Wood, Thomas Barlow An English agriculturist and 
educator, died m November, 1929, at the age of bO 
Educated at Gomille and Cams College Cambridge 
University, ho was at the time of his death .Monro fellow 
of Oonville and Caius College and Drapers professor of 
agriculture at P'l ' • V * 1 1914, Professor Wood 
was secretary r . I .. , Department of Agncul 

turo He was joint editor of the Journal of Agnevltural 
Science His books include The Story of a Loaf of Btead 
(1913), National Food Supply in Peace and IVor 
(1917), Uompoaition and Nutritive Value of Feeding 
Stuffa (1918), Food P ,i ii • War Time (1917), 
with F 0 Hopkins, ' ' *•, of Crop Production 

(1926) , Animal Nutrition (1924) 

“Woodbine Willie” See Kennedy, The Rev Gcoflroy 
Anketell Studdeit- 

Woodruff, Lorenzo Ferguson (Fuzzy) An American 
journalist, died Dec 7, 1929, in Atlanta, Oa lie was 
born in Montgomerj, Ala, May 27, 1884 As reportei, 
spuzts wiiter, musical and dramatic cntic, and copy 
reader, ho suivud on tho staffs of many newspapers, in 
eluding the Biriniugham Newa and Age Herald, tho New 
York Evening IVorld, tlio Chicago Examine), the Lt 
Louis Poet Diajiatch, the Atlanta C'onsCittttion and 
Georgian At tile time of his death, he was a special 
wrriter for the Atlanta Journal 

Woolsey, Theodoro Salisbury 

Wiagge, Edmund. 

Wright, William A An American pubhc official, died 
in Atlanta, Sept 13, 1929 lie was born in Louisville, 
Ga , Jan 19, 1844, and served with the 3d Georgia 
Regiment in the Civil War In 1877 he beiame land 
clerk in the comptroller’s office in Atlanta, and in 1879 
was apfiointed c, • £ w' gf Gcoigiu, an ofliio 

which he held ■ 

Wundt, Theodor Karl Wilhelm von A German lieu- 
tenant general, alpinist, and author, died Aug 17, 1929 
He was boin Apr 21, 1858, in Ludwigsburg, and was 
educated in Stuttgart Uis books include Die Jungfrau 
Duziplm (drams) , the novels, Matteihorn, liohenflug, 
and Daa Diadem, and an autobiogiaphy, Ich und die 
Berge 

Wyman, Lillie Buffum Chace (Mrs John C Wyman) 
American author, died in Newtoiivillo, Mass, Jan 16, 
1929 Bom iii Valley Falls, K 1, Dec 16, 1847, the 
daughter of Samuel Buffington and EluabeUi Buffum 
Chace, she attended piivate schools, and on Oct 29, 
1878, married John Crawford Wyman She fiist pub- 
lished stort stones in The Atlantic Monthly, and iatei 
wrote Poverty Oraaa (1886) , American Chivalry 
(1913), Intarludea and Other Veiae (1913, Elizabeth 
Bugum Chace and Ber Environment, 2 vols (1914) , 
Gertrude of Denmark (1924), A Grand Army Man of 
Rhode Jeland (1925) , and Syrinya at the Gate 
(1926) 

Yang Yu-ting A Chinese army officer, was executed 
by order of Chang Hsueh-hang, Governor of Manchuria, 
Jan 11, 1929 General Yang was chief of staff for the 
late Chang Tso-hn, father of Chang Hseuhhang, and 
up to the time of his execution was in command of the 3d 
and 4th Manchurian Army Corps. The reason given for 
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the execution was that General Yang had been detected 
in a plot to overthrow the government of Manchuria 
Yoakum, Benjamin F 
Young, Allyn Abbott 

Zetland, First Marquess of See Dundas, Lawrence 
Zille, IJeinnch A German artist, died in Berlin, Aug 
0, 1929 He was boin in Badeburg, Saxony, Jan 10, 
1858 After a childhood of poverty and years of toil as 
a photo engraver in Berlin, he began to attract attention 
with his pencil sketchob His drawingb were reproduced 
in the nniiiorous papers, including Simplteuttmut, 
Jugeml, Luatige Blattei , JJlk, and Sporthutnor He 
portrayed the working people of Berlin, and the language 
of the accompanying text was the language heard in 
the meaner streets of tho city He was elected to the 
Academy of Arts, and in his later years was a well 
known and well loved figure 
Zbigniuiidy, Kichard 


NEGBI SEMBILAN, iia'gif aem'bel.in'. A 
fcdciation of nine divisions, constituting a state 
in the Federated Malay States See ]*'kderate» 
Malay States 

NEJD, SiUTANATE oi< See Arauia 

NESTS. See Zoology 

NETHEBLANDS, 'I'hf, or HoUiANO A (‘ou- 
st i tut lonal monarchy oi Europe, bounded by the 
Noitli S(‘a on tlie west and soutii, on the ('ast 
)»y (iieriiiiiii}, and on the south by Belgium 
Cupital, The Hague, reigning sovereign iii 1029, 
t^iieeii \\ ilhelininu Helena ]*auline Maria 

Aria and Population On «7uii 1, 1028, the 
total aiea was 1 2,(102 square miles, exclusive of 
water, population, accoidiiig to the census of 
1020, according to the communal lists 

foi Jan 1, 1028, 7,02.1,028, density per square 
mile 111 1027, OO."! 1 Ateording to the Oguieb lor 
1027, 47 0.1 pel cent of the population, or 3,.58.'5,- 
(I4.J, were inhabitants of towns of 20,000 or 
inoie, tho remainder being classified as rural 
The aveiage niimlier of births from 1024 to 1928 
was 178,51.') and of deaths, 73,01.3, leaving an 
annual excess of 104 002 The birth rate |>ct 
thousand w as 23 0 and the death i ate, 0 8 TJio 
emigration, mostly to North America, was 3340 
111 1027 The largest cities with their populations 
111 1028 weie Amsterdam, 743,402, llotterdain, 
.’>T7,(i0.'>, The Hague, 42.), 120, iJtieeht, 151,0.')1. 

Educ'atiun Elemental y education is flee and 
(ompulsoiy between the ages of 7 and 1.1, the 
cost being sliared by the state and the eom- 
inuiies Public elemental y schools iii 1025-20, 
.3004 with ].'),G5.) teacheis and 484,204 pupils, 
])iivate elciiiciitary schools numbered 3740, with 
18,300 teu(‘lieis and 502,508 pupils, public in- 
lunt scIkkiIs, 238, with 1112 teachers and 20,154 
pupils, pin ate intaiit schools, 1324 with 3085 
teacheis and I2.3,H!K) pupils Fur higlicr educa- 
tion, theie me the loin public uiinoisities at Lev- 
deii, lit 1 edit, Amsteidaiu, and (iroiiingeii, with 
totals ot 408 meiiibeis ni the faculties and 0755 
studentM Besides, theie me a technical university, 
a j)inate uiiiveisitj, navigation schools, cumniei- 
cial schools, schools loi working people, etc 

Prod uc’i ION, ltu. Agriculture and animal Inis- 
baiidiy in the Netherlands aie highly intensive 
Theie' weie 2,201,000 acres of aiable land in 
1'.I27, or about 20 per cent ot the total aiea, 

3,145,000 ueips oJ perinaiieiit meadow, and G18,- 
000 acies of woods and foiests Of 210,000 farmers 
111 the Netliei lauds in 1028, 182,000 had small 
holdings ot fiom 2 to 40 acies and only about 
200 cultivated nioie than 2.30 acres Crops were 
.ihundaiit m 1928, due to uimsuallj good weather, 
but the jniees leeeived weie low The area 
and production of tlie leading crops in 1928 were 
us tollows Wheat, 148,000 acres, 7,336,000 
bushels, rye, 486,000 acres, 17,333,000 bushels, 
bailey, 70,000 acres, 4,494,000 bushels, oats, 


377.000 acres, 24,802,000 bushels; potatoes, 443,- 
000 acres, 142,011,000 bushels, sugar beets, 161,- 
000 acres, 2,300,000 metric tons, flax, 39,000 
acres, 30,865,000 pounds of fibre. The average 
acreage devoted to bulbs is 13,580 and exports 
of bulbs in 1928 were valued at $17,173,000 
Butter production rose to 188,025,000 pounds in 
1928 and cheese production to 291,357,000 
pounds In 1921 there were 2,063,000 cattle, 

1.510.000 swine, 008,000 sheep, 272,000 goats, and 

304.000 horses in the country The normal poul- 
try stock IS estimated at 15,000,000 and aliout 
half of the annual egg production, valued at 

70.000. 000 guildeis, is exported (the guilder, or 
tlonn, has a par value ot $0 4020) 

The fisheries in 1927 engaged 5109 vessels 
of all kinds and the herring catch was valued at 
11,275,237 guilders 

The coal industry, which is of increasing im- 
portance, pioduced 10,700,000 tons in 1928, or 
15 per cent more than in the previous year Btate- 
owued mines produced 70 per cent of the total 
The average nuiubei ot woikers employed m the 
industry was 34,113 Lignite production in 1928 
totaled 197,000 metiie tons, salt, 41,800 metric 
tons Industiy in geneial cxpciieiieed a favorable 
yeai in 1928, paiticulaily rayon and wool Con- 
ditions in the diamond industry were moie sta- 
ble The shipbuilding mdustiy iii 1929 comprised 
108 coiuerns employing 3.3,000 woikeis. New 
vessels launched in 1928 totaled 100,754 giuss 
tons Oiders weie moie numerous than at any 
time 111 the ])ioceduig si\ years The number 
of unemployed persons in unemployment insur- 
ances societies at the end of 1928 was 38,110, as 
compared with 44,185 the year previous In 1927 
there were 295 distilleries, 9 sugar refineries, 
12 beet-sugar factoiies, 12 salt works, 190 
bieweries, and 3152 tobacco factories 

CoMMjiJicK Both imports and exports iii- 
ei eased in 1928, us compaied with 1927, the im- 
poits rising to $1,078,929,000 liom the 1927 
liguies of $1,022,340,000 and the expuits to $798,- 

440.000 fioiii $701,974,000 iii 1927. Thu ex- 
cess of imports w'us noiiuul and was balanced by 
the leturiis on fuieigii inv estmeiils uiid the eain- 
iiigs ot Dutcli shipping The value of the leading 
im])oit eonimoditics was Coal, coke, briquets, 
.$47,180,000, muLhiiiery, other than electiic, $40,- 

173.000, electric nineliinery, $18,9(i9,000, non 
and steel, $09,047,000, linseed $30,224,000, pine 
luuibei, $29,72.3,000, wheat, $28,821,000, corn, 
$51,029,000, gieeii coilee, $22,450,000, hides and 
skins, $20,344,000, cheiiiicals and inediciues, 
.$20,01.3,000, Lottoii, $19,975,000 JA>adiiig exports 
included Cotton juece goods, $40,904,000; but- 
tei, $35,382,000, cheese, $.32,201,000, coal, coke, 
briquets, $32,382,000, liesh vegetables, $27,081,- 
000, diamonds .$23,055,000 , iiiachiiiei y , $23,731,- 
000, vegetable oils, $49,700,000, eggs, $24,924,- 
000 The value ot both impoits and expoits again 
iiici eased in 1029 

The bulk of the Nethei lands’ foieigii tiade 
was earned on with Cermany and the United 
Kingdom Cermany fuiiushed 27 2 pel cent of 
the impoits in 1928, Belgium, 11.2 per cent, 
the United States, 9 9 per cent, the United King- 
dom, 9 6 per cent, and France, 4 5 per cent Of 
the Dutch domestic expuits in the same year, 
23.5 per cent went to Geimany, 22.3 per cent 
to the United Kingdom, 8 7 per cent to Belgium, 
6 2 per cent to Fiance, and 3 5 per cent to the 
United States (excluding reexports of dia- 
monds). Imports from the United States iii 
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creened in value fiom 224,000,000 floiiiiii in 1028 
to 251,000,000 floiius in 1929, while expoits to 
till* United States iiiereased from 61,000,000 to 
60,000,000 floi ms ootlsl nils and In <• aiiiTniils eou- 
stitiited 24 7 pei <‘eiit of the total imports and 
40 5 per cent of the evpoits by value, lai^ and 
partly nianiifaetnrod ^oods, 35 9 }H*r cent and 10 3 
per cent; mauufactuies, 39 1 and 40 4, nn- 
ilasfiified ^oods, 0 3 and 2 8 pei cent, lespeetnelv 
'riie Netherlands f'oveiiinient at the lieginniiig 
of 1929 discontinued its system of credit insui- 
aiiee for expoit tiansaetioiis winch had been in 
opeiation for the pieeediiig sn: yeais 

Finance. The estimated ordinal y expendituies 
of the Netherlands goicrnnient duiiiig 1929 
totalc'd 593,024,000 llorins and the estimatud oi- 
dmaiy revenues, 001,110,000 ilorms, leaving a 
Kurjdiis of 8,180,000 florins Pieliniinuty letuins 
indicated that the surplus would lie much laigei 
than anticipated due to unexpectedly large lev* 
ciiiies In 1927 the actual ordinaiy expenditures, 
ueeoiding to piovisioiial returns, was 571,107,* 
000 llorins and the icvenues 027,456,000 lloiius, 
leaving a surplus of 53,349,000 llorins The pio- 
])osed budget for 1030 estimated oidinaiy le- 
ceipts at 621,122,000 llorins and expendituies at 

611.982.000 llorins, leaving a siiiplus of 9,140,- 
000 duriiis liK hiding extraordinary ie\enues 
and leeeipls, the budget liguics foi 1928 weie 
reeeiiits, 651,581,000 iloiins, expenditures, 821,- 

480.000 floi ins, deficit 169,899,000, foi 1929 le 
ceipts, 645,950,000, expendituies, 782,872,000 
lloiins, deficit, 136,922,000, for 19:i0 ii»ceipt8 
648,893,000, expendituies, 708,735,000, deficit, 

59.842.000 

Tbe public d<‘bt on Jan 1, 1929, totaled 2,824,- 

304.000 lloijiis ($1,135,370,000), of whieb 2 5S8,- 

765.000 Hot ins was funded and 235,539,000 
floi ms was floating debt This was 165,927,000 
floi ms less tbaii on the same date m 1928 

CoMMliNK'ATiONs Jii 1927 vessols 111 the foi- 
eigii trade eiiteuiig Netherlands jioits totaled 
21,710 of 33,71(»,000 net legisteied Ions and 
vessels cle.li mg totaled 24,870 ot 33,637,000 net 
le^i^li led tons The movement ot Hliipping in uiiil 
(■111 nl I lie poit of Uotieidam in 1929 leuihed 

21.310.000 tons in 1029, or 860,000 tons inoio 
than 111 the picvioiis year The Dutili merchant 
marine on June 30, 19*28, lurisistcd of 1290 les- 
sels of 100 tons or o\or viith a gross foimage of 
2,816.705 In 1929 due to low freight lates, 10 
out of 14 Dutch shipping companies failed to 
pav di\ idends 

The lailw'ay lines of the eountrv, which liad 
2284 miles of line in 1927, were ftwiied h\ two 
com[»unies, in each of wliicli the government had 
a eoiiti oiling inteiest In 1927 the lailioads ear- 
ned 52,286,000 passeiigeis and 20,301,000 metne 
tons of ■*^^1 gloss leceijits aiiinuiitiiig to 

162,217 (.$65,065,000) Keeeipts in 

1928 well* substantially higher despite a rediie- 
tion ill lates In the same yeai the civil air 
lines eoiered 5965 miles and carried 17,165 pas- 
sengeis, 77,381 pounds of mail, and 1,517,051 
pounds of lieight lii 1929 civil aviation ex- 
pel leiieed ail iiieiease of 13 per cent ■■ ■ 

traflie, of 29 per cent in ti eight i a:' i 7 
per cent in mail business, and ot 54 per cent in 
parcel post 

UovEKNMENT Kxecutive power IS vested in the 
sovereign and legislative power conjointly in the 
sovereign and the Puiliaiuent, which is called 
the States-Ueiieial and consists ot two houses 
The upper house is composed of 50 inembeis, 


elected by the piuvinc'es, and the lower house of 
100 deputies, elected directly The sovereign, 
Wilhelmina Helena Faulinc Maria, was horn 
Aug, 31, 1880, and succeeded to the tliroiie on 
the death of her father, Willem ITT. Nov 23, 1890, 
and w’us crow'ned Sept 6, 1898. The cabinet in 
1929 was us follows Premier and Minister of 
Finance, Dr D J de Ueei , Foieign AfTairs, F 
D van Bloklaiid (appointed Mar 30, 1027), In- 
tel loi and Agiiciiltuie, Di. J B Kan, Justice, 
l)i J Doiinei , Uolonies, Dr. J U Koningsbeigei , 
Wai and Mtiiine, .1 M J Tl Jiamboov, Public 
Winks, Di II \aii del Vegle, (the lattei, iii- 
teiim), Laboi, Comnieiee, and Iiidustiy, l)i .1 
K S de Biuine, iiistructiuii, Siieiice, and Aits, 
Di M A M Wnsrink 

Historv The year 1920 was an uneventful 
one for the Nctlierlands The election of a new 
luwci ebambei of tlie Btates-Geiienil lesiilted in 
no striking changes in the strength ot the re- 
spective pailies Partly as a icsult ot comjiulsoiy 
voting the electoral vote totaled 3,380,217 us 
eompaied with 3,085,862 in the election of 1925 
The tw'o loading paities, the Roman Cutholie 
iState paitv and the Socialists, iiici eased their 
lespeetive votes proportionatch , the foiiner poll- 
ing 1,001,574 as uguiiist 883,333 in 1925, and tlie 
latter 804,818 as against 706,689 in 1925 The 
Coinniiinist vote VAas split, tlie oithodox wing 
leeening 37,622 votes, as against 30,258 iii 1925, 
w'hile a secession wing secured 29,800 votes Tin* 
composition ot the chamber following the elec- 
tion, with tlie toniiei figuies in inirentheses, was 
as follows Homan Catholic State ji.irty, 30 
(.10). iSooialists, 24 (24), Anti-Rp\oliitioiiists, 
12 (13), t’linstinn-Historieiils, 11 (11), ]jibi*it\ 
Leaguers, 8 (9), Demoeiuts, 7 (7), State Re- 
toinieis, 1 (I); Peasants, 1 (1), Coinmunisfs, 
1(0), Roman Catholic Pujiulists, 0 (1), Middle 
Class Pnrtvites, 1 (0). 

NEUMANN, Fkanz A distiiigiiihlicd C/.i*ch 
eoniposei and condiietoi, died in Biuun m Keli- 
iiiaiy, 1929 He was bom in Pieiaii, Moiavia, 
June 16, 1874 Atfer being giaduated fiom the 
Leipzig Conseivatory he vi.is absi*starit lundiufoi 
111 Kailsrube and in ITamImig, then eoiiductoi in 
JLatisbon, Linz, and Reielienbcig In 1901 he be- 
came eonduetor in Fiankfort when* he leniained 
15 xears Upon the establishtnent of the new 
Czish National Opera in Bitiim, in 1919, he was 
tailed as fiist conductor, and in 1925 was made 
diieetoi \t this thoatie, he condiiited the pie- 
iiiuVes of alino-it all of Janaeek’s operas II is 
uwn (ompositii)iis consist of seierai thonil woiks, 
eliambei miisie, two ballets, and the ojieius Ihe 
Jirautirerhwig (Janz, 1901), Lxeheht (Fniiik- 
foit, 1910), Herhntututm (Beilm, 1919), and, 
Jiraltire Carram (Bnmii, 1922) 

NEVADA Popi LXTioN According to the 
Fuuitecnth ('cnsiis, the population ut the State 
Jan 1, 1920, was 77,407, and no subsequent esti- 
mate had been made t'apital, Caison City 

AiiRiciaTUKE The following tabic gives the 
ai reage, production, and value ul the piincipal 
eiops m 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Ytar 

Acreage 

trod Bu 

ya2ue 

llay 

1U29 

369,090 

6.18,000 “ 

$9,470,000 


1928 

.{08,000 

733,000 “ 

8,309,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

.5,000 

850,000 

1,275,000 


1928 

li.OOO 

840,000 

714,000 

Wheat 

1929 

16,000 

404,000 

520,000 


1928 

18,000 

482,000 

500.0UU 


•Tons 
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Mineral PKomicTiON A sharp increano in tlie 
iiiineral output of the State as a whole oocurred 
Hi 1028, and was conspicuous in the cases of the 
product alike of gold, silver, copper, and ziiic, 
while that of lead decreased slijfhtly The rise 
111 copper ])roduction was the most significant 
There were produced in 1028, 158,780,883 ]iound8 
of copper, in 1027, 120,250,276 pounds The 
aveiaKc mine value for 1028, moreover, was 14 4 
cents, as against 1 31 cents a pound for 1027, 
when the copper pitMluitiou had attained the 
total value of $15,753,065 The qiiaiititv of gold 
jiinduced was, tor 1028, 175,157 70 line ouikch 
and lor 1027, 150,346 10, that of silver, for 
1028, 5,481,547 fine ounces and foi 1027, 5,307,- 
170, that of lead, for 1028, 15,747,4 44 pounds 
and for 1027, 15,784,818, that of y\m, for 1028, 

706,713 pounds and for 1027, 6 344,523 The 
total \aluc of the vears product of the aho\c 
live metals was 101 *1928, $31,033,776, foi 1927. 
$23 322 580 (lypsuin was the only other mineral 
pioduccd legiilarly in cveess of $1,000,000 of 
veail.v value, and ol this theie was ]iioduced 
the <|uantitv in 1027 of 327, 3Gi short tons and 
in 1026 of 350,072 tons, m value, $1,484,171 for 
1027 and $1,527,235 for 1926 The total value of 
the State’s mineral prialuct was, for 1027, $26,- 
753 205, for 1026, $27,613,212 

The value of gold, silvci, co|)]U'r, lead and 
/me mined in Nevada increased to ahnut $31,- 
302 000 foi 1020, according to a pieliminaiv 
Kedcial estimate Theie were dec leases in the 
output of all medals except ]c*ad and /me, though 
the value oi the copptM output incic*asc*d (Jold 
output was about $1251 0(K) for 1020 The Ne- 
vacl.i Consol ulntecl Coppei Companv continued to 
he (he hiigc'st pioclucei ol gold ill the State >\ 
meigei oi the piiiicipal pioducing mines in the 
Comstock dihtiiet placed them under the Sutro 
Coalition imuiagemeiit The silver ]>ioduetioii 
WHS alioiit 4,"»H3,000 ounce's iii value alsuit 
$2,447,660 

Coppci output dc'cic'ased to about 131,067 060 
])ouiids tor 1020, hut the value iiici cased fiom 
,$22,878,271 to alsMit .V23,622,000 'Phe h*ad out 
put IIICI eased to about 16,467,000 jicjuiids foi 
1020, 111 value, alanit $1,046,000 Zinc ic*eovcied 
fiom oie mined in Nevada im leased to about 
14,082,000 jiouiids loi 1020 in value, ahemt 
$036,000 

Thxnsi'ort \JioN The total niimhor of milc*s 
ot lailioad line iii opeiation on .Ian 1, 1020, was 
2122 6(i 'I’lieie vveie built, iii 1020 17 82 miles 
ot additional second tiaek 

Mam FAc'ii'Kl'S Accoidiiig to the hVdefal hieii 
iiiul Census of Mamifaetuies piihlislieii h\ the 
Dc'partmeiit of Commeiee in 1020 and dc'aling 
with operations in 1027, theie weie m the Stale, 
111 1027, 116 maiiufaetui mg estahlislimcnts These 
em|>lo.vc'd 2410 wage e.irners, whose wage's lot 
the veai totnic'd $3,015 185 Matci nils and siip- 
jdies iisc'd ill |)rodnction cost $11,4 40,437 Manu- 
tai tim'd piodiiets uttumc'd the eomhmed value 
ot $2(),S 15,007 

Euuc'A'IIon The main objectives of the polie^ 
of the State Depaitment of hdiieation in 1020 
weiu the attainment ot a 1*011 itic'iition ol Kchoul 
laws, a tc'aiheis ic'tiiemeiit law, a'ul an cmlaigc*- 
nient of the IJoaicl of Kdiieiitioii 'riieie weic 111 
the public schools of the State, 111 the luadeiiiic 
jciii 1927 28, 16,586 pupils, of whom 1.1,304 wreic 
111 the elementary giadcs and kindcigaiteiis ami 
3292, m the high schools Theie wcie m use 322 
schuolliouHes. and of this total the c^ne-toc^in 


Bchoolhnuses numbered 21 2 Thu salat ics of teach- 
ots avnagod $1532 Expenditures foi public- 
sehool education in the academic year 1928-29 
were ( 111 lent, $1,005,740, total, meluding inter- 
est and outlay, $2,519,695. 

OuAKiriKA AM) CoRUFCTlONS The care of ilie 
State jiriMon lestecl in 1929 with an ev-ofticio 
lloaid of State Prison Commissioners, anothei 
cx-otlieio iMMtrd controllc'd the State Orphans’ 
Home The State Boaid of Health incliidod .1 
div iHion of child welfare There was also a Board 
of Commissioners for the Care of the Indigent 
Insane The State Institutions W'cre State 'Or- 
phans’ Home, Caison City, Nevada Hospital 
for Mental Diseases, Ueiio, Nevada State Piisoii, 
Cut son City, School of Industry, Elko 

LsuisLAriov The State Lc'giblatui e hold a 
legiilar hieniiial session, eonveniiig in .lanuaiy 
'Jhe chief in.itters of deliberation were those loii- 
tamed m the message of (lovernor Balzar, set- 
ting forth the jioliey of the adininistiation and 
• I r’ I - an .miiiinl appropi lation of .$5000 
lor me isiaie’s Colorado Rivei Commission, 
which sought to enter into an agi cement with 
Aimma and California legarding the develop- 
iiieiit of the Colorado liner Dam, the eifort to 
1 educe State taxation and expc'iiditiire , and the 
eonstnietion 111 tlie course of the year of 189 9 
miles of gravel -surfaced lughvvay and of 54 miles 
of the liighvvHv Loiincctiug Elko and White Pine 
counties 

PoLi'iU’VL \M) Oiiint Evr-xTs Nevada took an 
active linucl m the eontc'st among tlie ad|omiiig 
States over the disposal of the powei to be de- 
rived f 10111 the pioiectc'd Fedeial dam on the Col- 
ciiado liivei \ilei coiitening with the lepiesenta- 
tivc's of Calitoinia ,md \ii/oiia, Nc'V'ada, through 
its (oloi.ido line] I omiuissiouei , Ceoige \V 
Malone, suhmittc'd to the Sccrc't.iiy of the In- 
tel lor a teul.ilive ollei, on Noveiubei 12, to 
piiicliuse thiougli lilt Jlouldet Canvoii Powei 
i’ompaiiv, a State 1 01 poiation foimed for the 
puipoHC', tioni oiie-lhiid to all ot the powei geiiei- 
ated bv tlie dam at 1 75 mills the kilowatt- 
hoiii Piehistonc Indian 01 other ahoiiginal rel- 
ics vveio discoveied by anthropologists, of the 
Cniveisity of C.iliioiiiia in a cave among the 
Jlumholdt Mountains, and vveie asoiihed to a 
]ieiiod alMiut 1000 b c The numbei of divorce's 
giantc'd liy the Stale 111 1928, undei the iiil1iieii(.e 
of an amcmdmeiit of the law, facilitating divoiee 
for outsiders, was repoiti'd hv the Depaitment 
ot Commeiee as 2.V29, as against 1953 in 1927 
Maiiiages pel foimed 111 Nevada totaled 4168 foi 
1928 as against 2398 for 1927. 'Plus ineii'ase was 
iittiibuted to the cliange in the mainage law 
oi California, which had loiidered Nevada a plac'O 
ot ]>ilgi image for those sc'i'kiiig to enter niatii- 
moiiy 

OFi<i('i!.Uh Cioveiiior, Fic'd It lt.il/.ii , Ijieuteii- 
unt-Covei 1101 , Moilev Ciiswold, Sc'cretaiy of 
Mate, W C (lieathouhc, Contiollci, Edwaid C 
Pc'U‘it.ou, Treasuu'i, Ceoige B lliissell, Attoi- 
iiey-Ceneial, M A Diskin, Supeiintendeiit ot 
Public Instiuetioii, \\altei Anderson 

JuujuiAia Supieiue Couit Chief Justice, Ecl- 
w'ai d A Diickei , Associate J ustices, Ben VV 
Culemaii, .T A Saiideih 

NEVADA, Umvuusity ub A euedueatiunal 
State institulioii of liighei education 111 lleiio, 
Nc'v , tuuiided 111 1874 'J'heie was an eiiiollmeiit 
ot 932 sludents lui the autumn teim ot 1929, ot 
whom 536 weie men and 396 were women These 
were distributed among the various departments 
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of the university as follows* Arts and sciences, 
619; normal school, 61; engineering, 183; agri- 
culture, 46, and home economics, 33 The sum- 
mer session of 1029 had a registration of 132. 
There were 74 members on the faculty. The pro- 
ductive funds of the university amounted to 
.$335,100 and the iiieome for tlie year, to $686,924 
The library contained 50,200 volumes. President, 
Walter E Clark, Ph D., LL D 
NEW BRUNSWICK (briinz'wlk). One of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, lying east of 
Maine and south of the province of Quebec Area, 
27,085 equal e miles, population, according to 
the census of 1021, 387,876; estimated June 1, 
1020, 419,300 In 1027 births totaled 10,483, 
deaths 4879, and mariiages 2881. The capital it. 
Fredericton, with a population in 1921 of 8114 
The largest cities with their populations in 1021 
me St John, 47,166, and Moncton, 17,488. The 
chief industries are agriculture, mining, manu- 
factiiies, fishing, and lumbering In 1027 tlie 
area planted to field crops was 880,277 acres 
and the value of the produce was $18,413,500 
The gross value of other leading products in the 
same year was* Farm animals, $3,240,000, dairy 
products, $8,702,000, poultry and eggs, $1,744,- 
000, fruits and vegetables, $1,070,000, furs, 
.$457,000 The livestock census in 1926 showed 
.OS,] 59 horses 116,530 milch cows; 107,932 other 
cattle; 156,616 sheep, 71,668 swine, and 854,- 
621 poultry The value of the fishery output in 
1928 was $4,096,898, a 13 per cent increase over 
1027 The province possesses various niineials 
including iron, gypsum, coal, building stone, an- 
timony, copper, and manganese 1'he only active 
mining, however, is in coal and g> psum The coal 
output in 1927 amounted to 171,177 shoit tons 
In 1927-28 the total exports of the province 
amounted to $71, 521, .545 and the imports for 
consumption, to $25,227,084 The value of foiest 
pioduets exported totals over $30,000,000 an- 
iniall;i' In 102.5-26 there weie 1041 miles of 
lailwa^s open for operation The pi ov nice is 
under a lieutenant-governor appointed bv the 
(Jovernoi-deneial of Canada, and a legi‘,lative as- 
sembly of 48 members elected for five years As 
a result of the election held in August, 192.5, the 
political grouping in the Assembly was as fol- 
lows Conservatives, 35, Liberals, 12, Independ- 
ent, 1. Lieiitenant-Covernor in 1029, W F Todd, 
Prime Minister and Attorney-General, J B M 
Baxtei , Secietary-Treasurer, A J Leger, Agri- 
culture, Lewis Smith, Public Health and Labor, 
Dr H T Taylor President of the Executive 
Council, L P D Tilley; Lands and Mines, C D 
Richards, Public Works, D A Stewart, Minister 
without Portfolio, E A Reilly. The piovinee is 
represented by 10 members in the Canadian 
Senate and 11 in the House of Commons See 
Canada 

NEW CALEDONIA, k&l'e-dO'nPa A French 
colony, comprising the island of New Caledonia, 
the southernmost of the Melanesian Islands, ly- 
ing between 20® P and 22® 26' S latitude and 
161® 30' and 144® 40' E longitude, and the fol- 
lowing dependencies Isle of Pines, Wallis Archi- 
pelago, Loyalty Islands, Huon Islands, and Fo- 
tuna and Aloli The island of New Caledonia has 
a length greater than 248 miles and an average 
width of 31 miles Area, 8548 square miles Popu- 
lation, aceotding to the census of 1026, 57,630, of 
whom 14,98.3 were free, 1281 of convict origin, 
and 27,490 Melanesians and Polynesians Capi- 
tal, Noumda, with 9336 inhabitants in 1921. No 


convicts have been sent to the penal settlements 
on Nou Island since 1896. Coffee, copra, cotton, 
manioc, corn, bananas, tobacco, and pineapples 
form the principal agricultural products The 
mineral resources are said to be very rich and 
varied, comprising csibalt, chrome, nickel, iron, 
and manganese, all of which aie abundant, also 
antimony, mercury, silyer, gold, lead, copper, 
and cinnabar In 1925 the value of mineral ex- 
poits was 4,010,334 francs The other leading 
exports include coffee, copper, eopia, guano, and 
preserved meats The chief imports ate wine, 
coal, flour, and rice In 1927, 129 vessels of 198,- 
010 tons entered, and 133 of 100,825 tons eleaied, 
the ports of New Caledonia Imports in 1927 
amounted to 154,771,180 francs and the expoits, 
87,195.849 francs About two-thirds of those that 
entered were French 'Theic is a narmu gaiiin* 
railway from Noumea to Paita, about 20 miles 
long Jn 1929 six German companies weie 
awaided contiaets foi the construction of new 
harlKir works, waiehoiiscb, and a hydioelectiic 
plant and sewage works at Nouim^a The W'ork 
was to be finished within 40 months and w.is to 
cost 65,000.000 fiancs, to be ei edited on repaia- 
tions account The colony is administered by a 
governor assisted by a pi ivy (oiincil, made up ot 
ofiieials, and bv an elected eouneil-geiieial Gov- 
ernor in 1029, M. Guvoii, who was appointed in 
1925 

NEWCOMB, H SiAuiiF , Collme fob Women 
See T flan e TTnivfusity 

NEWFOUNDLAND, nu'friiid-lfliid' A large 
island 111 the northeastern part of the Gulf of SI 
Lawrence, foiining one of the British domiriions 
Area, 42.734 squaie miles, population, aecording 
to the census of 1921, 250,358. estimated in 1928, 
268,178 Labrador, the most easterly ]mit ot 
North America, is a dependency of Newfound- 
land. It has an area of 120,000 and a population, 
m 1927, of 4054 Capital of Newfoundland, St 
.John’s, with a population in 1928 of 57,641 
Other towns, with their populations in 1021, 
were Bonavista, 4025, Harlxir Giaee, 3825, Ciii- 
boneai, .3320 Between 1924 and 1028, the a\eiage 
annual births totaled 6953 and the deaths 3853, 
leaving an annual excess of births of .3100 Immi- 
grants in 1027 numbered 1.1687 and emigiants 
16,765. The schools, piactieally all of which aie 
conducted bv the vanous religious bodies, num- 
bered 1139 in 1926, with a total attendance of 
59,088 

Production Agriculture, fishing, mining 
lumliering, and manufacturing ate the piineipal 
industries In 1921 there were 188,000 acres of 
farm land, 89,000 acres of improved land, and 
9,600,000 acies of forests Hay, potatoes, turnips, 
and cabbage arc the ehief crops In 1028 the cod- 
fish catch totaled 121,590,000 pounds and the 
number of seals caught, 227,022 While the cod- 
fish catch was sinaller tlian in previous years, it 
sold for approximately $3,000,000 moic than the 
1927 catch and was a leading factor in the ])ios- 
perity which in 1928 succeeded two years of de- 
pression The 1029 codfish catch was estimated at 
10 per cent less than for 1928 The output ot 
mines and newsprint plants reached record levels 
during 1928 Iron-oie output totaled 1,547,900 
short tons, as compared with 1,495,800 in 1927 
111 1929 the iron-ore output declined to 1,516,999 
tons, valued at $2,503,048 Newsprint production 
in 1928 was 184,900 tons valued at $13 581,000, 
and pulp-wood expoits amounted to 48,000 cords, 
valued at $658,000 
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Commerce Domestic exports for tho fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, totaled $32,677,000, 
or 9 per cent more than in 1927, while imports 
amounted to $27,637,000, as compared with $25,- 
814,000 in 1927 Preliminary returns for the 
calendar year 1929 placed exports at $30,200,- 
000, or $3,500,000 more than in 1928, and impoits 
at $20,000,000 Imports from Canada totaled $11,- 
800,000, from the United States, $9,900,000; and 
from the United Kingdom, $0,200,000 (an in- 
crease of $1,200,000 for the year fiom Great 
Pntain) Fishery products constituted aliout 
oue-haif of the total trade in 1928, other leading 
exports being iron ore, newsprint, pulp-wood, 
and furs Imports consisted mainly of staple 
foodstuffs and finished manufactures Tlie United 
States, Canada, and tlie United Kingdom took 
most of Newfoundland’s exports and furnished 
the hulk of the imports 

Finance For the fiscal year « n In ? l » e 30, 

1928, government receipts totaled ' and 

expenditures, $10,741,000, not including the cost 
of operating the state railwajs, which earned 
over an unliquidated deficit of about $800,000 
from the previous vear The total debt at the end 
of 1028 was $79,500,000, including a £2,000,000 
loan floated in I^ondon during the year 1’he ex- 
]»eiidituTe items in 1027-28 included Debt serv- 
ice, $3,842,000, jmblic chanties, $1,116,000, 
posts a' ■ '"’’■jas), $1,171,000, edu- 
cation, ■ " uf customs, $008,000, 

nnlitnrv and naval peiisioiib, $027,000, all other, 
$2,422,000 

CoviMiTNK’A'iiONfl In 1028 there were 074 miles 
of railway line, of which 005 miles w'cre state 
owned The mileage of telegra])h and telephone 
wiie 111 1027 totaled 7500 and 12,000, lespee- 
livelv Vessels engaged in the foreign trade which 
ciiteicd the ports ot the island in 1027-28 luim- 
beicd 1706 of 1,500,810 net rcgistcied tons, ves- 
sels cleared nunibcicd 1329 of 1,601,003 net 
legislercd tons 

Goveknment Executive power is vested in a 
governor, assisted by an executive council ot not 
more than 10 memlK'rs, and legislative ]»ov\ei, in 
a council of not more than 24 memliers and an 
elected house of leprcsentatives of 40 mcmlieib 
Women have the franchise Governor and coiii- 
niander-in-chief in 1020, Sir John Middleton, ap- 
lioiiited 111 \ugust, 1928 The Miiiistiy consti- 
tuted in November, 1928, was eomposed as. 
follows riinie Ministei and Minister of Justice, 
Sir H A Sqiiiics, Colonial Secietarv, A 
Dames, Finanee and Customs, P J Cashiii, 
Posts and Telegraphs, W VV Haltyaid, Minis- 
ters without Portfolios Sir W" F Coaker, Di A 
fJampbell, F G Bradley, Dr II M Mosdell, P 
J Lewis, T K Cook Other Ministers not in the 
cabinet were Marine and Fisheries, If B C 
Lake, Public Works, 11 llibbs, Agriculture and 
Mines, F J Downey 

llTSioRY An earthquake off the southern coast 
of Newfoundland on November 18, 1920, caused 
a tidal waye which swept the southeiii shores of 
the island, known as the Bunn Peninsula, in 
some places to a height of 100 feet, causing the 
loss ot 28 lives and damages estimated at $1,000,- 
000 to villages along the shore See Lahradok, 
KARi'iiqi AKICH, and Gui- \T niUTAiA, uiidei Hw- 
tortf 

NEW GUINEA, gln'c An island of the East 
Indies, the third in sue in the world, laiikmg 
after Australia and Greenland Area, variously 
estimated at from 310,000 to 335,000 square 


miles, population estimated to be slightly below 
1,000,000. It IS divided under Australian, Dutcli, 
and British control, the distribution being as fol- 
lows The northeastern portion, constituting the 
former Kaiser Wilhelmsland, to Australia, the 
western part, to 140" E longitude, to the Dutch 
East Indies, the snutheasterii pait is the British 
colony of Papua See Dutch East Indies, Ger- 
man New Guinea, and Papua 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Population Accord- 
ing to the Fourteenth Census, the population ot 
the State on Jan 1, 1020, was 443,083 The Cbti- 
raated population on July 1, 1928, was 456,000 
The capital is Concord 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop Tear Acreage Piod Bu Value 

Hay 1920 477,000 679,000 • $0,001,000 

1928 475,000 065,000 • 0,2HI,000 

Potatoeb 1029 11,000 1,826,000 2,922,000 

^ 1928 12,000 1,656,000 1,325,000 

Corn 1020 14,000 574,000 031,000 

1928 14,000 560,000 672,000 

• Tons 

Mineral Production The total value of the 
mineral product of the State was $3,447,105 for 
1927, for 1926, $4,144,64') The chief component 
of these totals was furnished bv stone, ehieflv of 
high grade, of whnli the State quarried in 1927 
178,.300 short tons and in 1026 148,250 tons The 
value of stone quarried was $1,584 262 for 1027 

and $1,008,284 for 1026 No other minerdl 

lumliiet attained $1,000 000 in total v.iliie for 
either year The clav ])roducts of the State had a 
total value of $811 026 for 1027 and $881,097 for 
1026 The output of hand and gravel came next 
111 value ($653,214 toi 1027) 'he 

minor products were feldspar ('**.■., ■ »") 

and mien 

Finanie State expeiiditurcs of the vear ended 
June 30, 1028, as lepoited by the IT S Dep.iit- 
nient of Comineiee, weie for mamteiianee and 
opoiation of governmental departments, $7 17.1 - 
076 (of vvliieh $584,868 was for local education) , 
for interest of debt, $71,023, for permanent im- 
provements, .$2,229,104, total, .$9,473 803 (of 
whieli $4,440,510 was for highways, $2,870,400 
being for mamteiianee and $1,567,101 for con- 
struction, the chief part of the heavy highway 
maintenance chaige having been entailed by flood 
damages of 1027) 

Revenues for the V’car 1020 were $8,877,622 Of 
these, pioiierty and special taxes foimed 38 6 per 
cent, departmental earnings and remuneration 
for offieerb’ services, 8 6 , sale of licenses, 43 7 
(including gasoline tax'dtion of $1,405,741). 
The State’s funded debt of June 30, 1028, was 
$2,054,636 outstanding, with no iiinti'rial offset- 
ting sinking funds On a piopertv valuation of 
$667,077,686 were levied in the year Stale taxes 
of $2,965,492 

Transportation The total nunibei of miles of 
railroad line under ojieration on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 1169 39 There was no reported construction 
of additional line iii 1929 

MANiTFAC-ri RES Accoidiiig to the hieiiiiial Cen- 
sus of Maiiufaetuies published bv the U S De- 
]>artinent ot Commerce in 1929, there weie in the 
State, in 1927, 1028 maiiufaeturiiig cstabhsh- 
raeiits These employed 66,482 wage earners, 
whose wages for the year totaled $72,803,397 
Materials and supplies used lu manufacture 
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were of the total value of $182,106,373 The 
iiiaiiufactiired products attained the value of 
$327,528,366 

Education It was leported hy the State 
Hoard of Education in 1029 that since and in- 
chid nip the wiiitci of 1924 no public school of 
the State had shortened its academic period on 
account of winter difliculties to less than the 36 
weeks j)i escribed by the law of 1919 Goiuniis- 
sioiier of Education Buttt'rworth stated in the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
that llie total school costs of the State ran lower 
for 1929 than for 1928 or 1926, and attributed 
this fact to increased educational cfliciency 
and not to i educed standards The number of 
childicn lictweeii the ages of 5 and 16 \ears in 
the State on September 30, 1928, was stated as 
91,660 'J’he number of pupils registered m pub- 
lic and privaU> schools, somewliat higher, was 
97,429 Those in public schools iiuiiibeied 71,521 
'J’here weie 1513 in kindergartens, ,54,390 in ele- 
ment.arv and 12,767 in high schools Expendi- 
tuie foi piihlic-sthool cdiuatioii iii the academic 
jear 192S-29 totaled $7,960,224 

OiiAJtiTiKS AND (VmRECTiONS Thc name of the 
leiitinl State oigani/ation dealing with the Stale 
institutions of care and custody was clianged hv 
the Lepslatiiro iii 1929 fiom thc State Board of 
(lharitics and Corrections to the State Board i»f 
I’ublic Welfare Tlie admmist ration of the sjs- 
tem of mothers’ aid was trausfeiied to its juris- 
diction The hoard exercised various powers with 
logaid to dependent children, the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind It consisted of five appointed and 
two e\-olIicio membcis, including the (iO\eriiot 
I’he institutions for the care or custody of in- 
dividuals niajiitaiiicd hy the State were State 
Hospital (iimano), Goncoul, Laconia State 
School (feohle-niindcd), Laconia, State Indiis- 
ttjal School, Manchester, State I’lihon, Concord, 
Soldieis’ Home, Tilton, State Sanatorium (tu- 
hciciilnsis), Glenclitf 

roLiiic\L AND oriiRR E\enth The State Public 
Service Commission occ*upicd a prominent place 
III the leai’s political activity At thc behest of 
the Jjcgi>-lntuie it iiia, urated the service of the 
Bohlon ii. Manic liiiiin.i'l in the SlaU> and 
lendeied a lepoit favoiahle to the system's lela- 
lions with its cmplojecs 'JTie report was of in- 
teicst because of the ajipi chension in New Hamp- 
shire that thc railroad might undmtake to 
abandon some additional sections of its mileage 
within the State's Iwrdeis Goveiiioi Tohey 
iiutned S H Bridges, vice chan man of the lie- 
piibJicnri State Committee, in May to Ik- chair- 
iiiHu of the Public Service Commission The (lov- 
crnni’s Council rejected the nomination, and 
twice again when it was later picsentcd, again 
I elected it, thus bringing about a deadlock in 
the situation The city of Berlin, New PTamp- 
hhne, suiTeied severe damage, estimated at $500,- 
091), fioiii a bioim of the character of a tornado, 
on May 5, and fioni a file caused b> 1 tini.j 

Ofj-’Ii'FJIs Governor, Charles W. I • ■ . '•m*. 

tarj of State, Enoch D P'uller, State Ticasurer, 
Henry li Chambeilin, Attorney-General, Kalpli 
W Davis, Commissioner of Education, Ernest 
W. Butterfield. 

JuDiciAuv Supreme Couit Chief Justicfs 
Bobert il Peaslce, Assuciati* Justices, John E 
Allen, Thomas L Marble, Oliver W Branch, 
Li*hlie P Snow 

NEW HAMPSHIBE, Univebsity of A co- 
educational State institution of higher learning 


in Durham, N. H., founded m 1866 in Hanover, 
N H., as part of Dartmouth College, transferred 
to Durham as State College in 1893, and made 
the State University in 1923 It consists of a col- 
lege of liberal arts, a college of agriculture, and 
a eollege of technology Thc 1029-30 enrollment 
was 1551*, of whom 1065 were men and 486, 
women The summer session had a iegi<frati>m 
of 346 students The faculty number-*.! I *2 I ■ 
endowment amounted to $1,118,702, and the in- 
come lor the year totaled $1,500,842. The fund 
accruing under the inillage law of 1925, which 
provided an annual amount equal to one mill for 
each dollar foi the assessi^d valuation of tlie 
State, fimouiiied ni 1928-29 to $654,8.50 Tins, to- 
gether with income from othei sources, was suf- 
fi( lent lor the mainieiiancc of tlie institution and 
for thc grailusl construction of a complete phys- 
ical plant ill accoidaiicc with a cuniptehcusive 
plan lor the development of thc university In 
1919 thc const! uction of the new ehcinistiy build- 
ing, Chailes James PTall, was completed at a cost 
of $480,000 Thc librarv contained 04,000 vol- 
umes Picsident, Edwaid Morgan Lewis, LLD, 
Litt D 

NEW HEBBIDES, liMi'i i-dc/. A gioup of 
islands in Melanesia, ■iiIiidiiiL' the following is- 
lands, Espiritu Siinio, Miiltkiil.i, Efate or Sainl- 
wich Island, Epi, Erroiiianga, Taiinsi, Eoliitia or 
Kironnan, and Aiicityum The group is under the 
loint administration of France and Great Brit- 
ain, acToiding to eoiiventions of Fehruarv. 1996, 
and Mar 18, 1922. The inteiests of Biilmh, 
Flench, and natives are giiaiaiiteed, the (oii 
ditioiis of land holding in the islands are flxerl, 
and Uie regulation lunl rccriiitmeiit of lalxir jiin- 
vidcd for The area is a|»pioximatelv 5700 squaic 
miles and the population about (>0,000, of whom 
111 1927, 200 weie Britibh and 720 P'reiieh M.iiiy 
iiiisbionary schools have been estahlislied, cliiellv 
hy tlie Preshytenan faith The land fot the most 
paii has not been cleared, hut laige tiaits have 
lieeii settled in the interior The aiea uiidei cul- 
tivatmu IS planted ihielly with coconuts, cacao, 
(otton, and coffee Bananas, oranges, and all tiop- 
leal fruits grow well Trade is chiefly with Syd- 
ney and New Caledonia Thc imports in 1!)28 
amounted to 38,184,562 francs anil the exjiorts 
were valued at 49,355,472 francs, of which about 
one-foiiitk w'eie British Thc chief impoits me 
provisions, clothing, nmtalb, and fuimture, and 
the chief exports arc corn, copra, coffee, cotton, 
coconuts, and cacao The joint revenue iii 1927 
was 3,017.711 fi.incs and expenditure, 2,220,479 
fiaiicH Biitish revenue m 1927 a mounted to £620 
and expendituie to £12,688 Direct steamship 
c’ommiinication has been esiahlibhed with Fiance, 
via Tahiti and Panama Biitish High Commis 
Hioner, in 1029, Sir ICyre Hutson, French High 
CominibsioncT, M Giijoii, Biitish Resident Com 
niissionc'r, G A Joy (acting) ; French Resident 
ComniiHsioiier, M d’Arboussiei 

NEW JEBSEY PoPUiATroN Aceouliiig to 
the Foiiiteeiith Census, the jiopulation of thc 
State on Jan 1, 1920, was 3,155,900 The esti- 
mated jiopiilation oil July 1, 1928, was 3,821,- 
000. Tlie capital is 'I’renton 

AuKfci'i TUKis- The .■ .i’ ■ " table gives the 

acieage, piuduction, .ii-i v.- i.i . the pimcipal 
(tops 111 1928 and 1!)29 

Minbkal Production Tin* gieatei jiait of the 
total value of the niiueial prodiicliuii of thc 
State continued to be eontiibuted hy its clay 
products, These attained, however, for 1927 a 
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Crop 


T»ar Acreage Prod Bu Value 


PotatoAR 

ITay 

Corn 

Peaches . 
Sweet iiotatoes 
Wheat 


1929 50,000 6 , 032.000 $ 9 , 651,000 

1928 57,000 9 , 120,000 4 , 660,000 

1929 259,000 388 , 000 * 7 , 002,000 

1928 263,000 470 , 000 * 6 , 026,000 

1029 183,000 6 , 588,000 6 , 654,000 

1928 181,000 6 , 968,000 6 , 769,000 

1929 2 , 600,000 2 , 900,000 

1928 1 , 625,000 2 , 194,000 

1929 15,000 2 , 100,000 2 , 040,000 

1028 15,000 2 , 175,000 2 , 610,000 

1929 02,000 1 , 178,000 1 , 449,000 

1928 60,000 1 , 200,000 1 , 488,000 


• Tone 

Hinullrr value, $43,073,377, than that for the 
active veai 1926, which was $47,512,514 Zinc 
proilnction mounted in 1927, readin" for that 
year 95,095 short tons, as against 80,029 for 
1926 The output of stone, totaling 2,670,880 
shoit tons for 1927 and 2,316,450 for 1026. had 
a value, for 1027, of $4,334,526 and for 1926 of 
$.1,589,110 The iron minen of the State, formerly 
important, resumed in 1928 the moderate rally in 
production that tliev had made in 1026 There 
weie shipped from the mines in 1028, 3.50,616 long 
tons of iron ore with a value of $1,3.57,877, as 
ag.iinst 202,720 tons in 1927, with a value of 
$860,303 Tlie induRtry in the production of hv- 
prodiict coke that had spiung up adjacent to 
some of the large eninmiinities of the State about 
held its o«ri in 1928, producing 903,177 shoit 
tons, as against 000,321 in 1927 The total value 
of the iiiinoral products native to the State was 
.$71,064,418 for 1927 for 1926, $77 065,713 
Tu\nhi*outatiov The total iiuiuImt of miles 
of inilroad line undei operation on Jan 1, 1920 
\ias 2205 02 There were built, in 1929, 1 20 miles 
ol additional third track 
MANVFACJritfcs According to the bienuial 
t’ensus of Manufactui os published by the Ignited 
States Dcjurtiiient of Comincrcc in* 1920, theie 
were in the State, in 1927, 8312 iriaiiufactuiing 
estuhlishments These eni]doM*d 408,093 w.ige 
earners, wlioso wages for 1027 totaled $570 308,- 
,502 Materials and supplies used in manufacture 
cost $1,9.56,.507,097 The manufuiturcd products 
attained the cunihined value of $3,417,4.50,248 
I'lnucAlioN The chief educational elianges of 
the jeiir, as noted by State Coiriniissioner of K»lu- 
cutioii Moise in the Jovrual of the National Edii- 
eatioii Association vveie the piolongation of the 
iioinial-sehool eiiiiienliim fioiii 2 to 3 vears, and 
of the iiiiisie, eonimeicial, and jihvsical educa- 
tion enincula tiom 5 to 4 vears The ereitioii 
of a State lioaid of Regents bv legislative act 
was designed to ])rovide a eleaiiiig house and 
general iiieaiis of eonelation for the educational 
activities The seliool-age population of 1929 was 
estimated at 1,034,372 Theie weic enrolled in 
tile public schools of the Stale 770.879 pupils Of 
these, 346,889 were in primal y, 242,624 in grani- 
iiiai, and 107.765 in high-school grades The eur- 
leiii evpeiidituie of 1029 foi public-school edu- 
cation was $70,.501.448 The yearly salaries of 
Icaeheis averaged ,$2007 

CiiAHiTiEH AM) CORRECTIONS The Central au- 
thority foi the eiire of dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents icsted in 1929 in the Department ot 
Institutions and Agencies, urganired iii 1918 Its 
duties included coordinating all branches of 
State w'clfaie woik, sliapii'L' i.r’.il | olicies, and 
hupet vising the lesjK'ctivc II. .r.i» Its direct- 
ing body was a Board of Control whose members 
weie the Governor, ex ofiicio, and 8 appointed non- 
salaried members. The State institutions, with 


their resident populations of Dee 1, 1920, were 
Graystone Park State Hospital (insane), 3711, 
Trenton Stat(> Hospital (mental), 2596, State 
School for the Peeble-Minded, Viiieliiiid 1072, 
State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males, New IjIs- 
bon, 466, Stati* Colony for Feeble-Minded Males. 
Woodbine, 395, North Jersey Tiaiiiing School 
(females), Totowa, .345, State Village for Epi- 
leptics, Skillman, 1025, Sanatorium for Tiiher- 
rulnus Diseases, Glen Gardnei, 397 , State Pimon 
Trenton, 1003, Stale Prison Farm, Leesburg, 
215, New Jersey Reformatory (males), Rnhwav, 
6.H , New Jersi'y Reformatoiy (males), Aiiiiun- 
dale, 216, New Jersev Kefoimatory (women), 
Clinton, 187, State Home for Bovs (delinquent), 
Jameshiiig, 650, State Home fm GiiIs (delin- 
quent), Tienton, 239, Home for Disabled Sol 
dieiH, Koainy, 85, Home for Disabled Soldieis, 
Sailois, and* Marines, and their Wives and 
Widows. Vineland, 172 The Annandulc reforma- 
tory was opened in 1929 to pi ovule industnal 
and vocational tiannng and social rehabilitation 
for minor offenders hetw^een the ages of 16 and 
30 yeais A prison-fai ni colony at Boidentown 
and a State llo*ipital for Ment.a1 Diseases at 
Hillsdale were uiidei (oiistructiou 

iJsr.iHLATioN The 15.1d Legislature of the 
State of New Jeiscy convened on .Tannarv 8 in 
legnlai annual sohsiuu and adjourned July 2 It 
opem*d the w’ay for a social experiinent bv tlie 
passage of the measure designed to eiuhlo New- 
ark and the Pnidential Life Insurance Coiiqiaiiv 
to carry out their housing jilaim This act gave 
cities power to condemn, at the expense of a 
private investoi, unsafe and insaintarv dwellings 
for the lieneht of housing piojecis aiiprovod liv 
the cities' governing liodies A conipaninn net 
}>ermittod domestic insurance eonipanies to in- 
vest not beyond 5 jier cent of their resouiees in 
housing piojetts thus ireated A niimbei of 
statutory governmental bodies were Iiroiiglit iiitu 
evisteiiee One of these was a Board of Kogeiits, 
charged with the dutv to determine the needs of 
the State with regard to higher education An- 
other was a State Water Policy Gominission A 
W’onien’s and Children's Bureau with a woman 
foi its head w^as ticalcd as jiait of the State De- 
paitment of Labor The juvenile court system aiul 
the probation laws iindeiweiit icvision Primary 
elections were eliminated in munieijialities hav- 
ing guv'ernment bv'^ nianager Siipoi vision of the 
satetv of mov iiig-picluie honses, theatres, and 
giandstands w^as vested in the coinmissioner of 
lalmr, with icgaid to teintoiy wlieie no local 
huilding supei vision existed A senes of nioasiires 
for the regul.it ion of hanks and insurance eoni- 
]>anies was jiassed Tlie maximum legal inteiest 
on small loans was ledueed to per lent a 
month, fioin 3 per cent The Legislatuie look 
steps to cause the State legal foiees to hi mg suits 
against other States in three matters Of these, 
one was the iinder-watei liouiidarj between New 
.Tersey and Delawaie The otheis ooneeiiied dis 
pules with New Yoik over New 'fork's eoiitein- 
plated diveision ot watoi fiom the Delawaie 
River and over the system of fiee lighteiage in 
New York Harbor, winch New Jersey wished to 
iuree railroads to abolish, for the iiili.iiii.igi' 
its own harbor li outage The Slate t ivil N 'vi, 
ComniisBion was abolished as a means to cxjicl 
the euiiiniissionets, and a new Gomiiiissum was 
cicuted in its place 

The W ise Act regulated the use by iniblic utili- 
ties of bridges taken over by the State Highway 
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were of the total value of $182,106,373 The 
iiiaimfactiired pioducte attained the value of 
$327,528,366 

Kducatton It wns leported the State 
llonrd of Kdiioaiioii in 1929 that Rince and in- 
chidmp tlip wiiitei of 1924 no jiublic aehool of 
the State had Rhortened iIr ucadeiiiic period on 
aeeouiit of winter dillieultics to Iprr than the 36 
weelcR jiroRonhed by the law of 1919 CoraniiR- 
Rioiier of Kdncatioii Iliitterworth stated in the 
f/otnnal of the National Education Asfloriation 
that the total Rehool costR of the State ran lower 
for 1929 than foi 1928 or 1926, and attributed 
thin fact to increased edueational eftioiencv 
and not to reduced standardR The number of 
elnldicii between the ages of 5 and 16 \eaTR in 
the State on Se|iteinbcr 30, 1928, was stated as 
91.6()() Tlie iiiiiiibor of pupils registered in pub- 
lic and ]ui\ate HchoolR, somewhat higher, was 
97,429 1'hose in public schools nuinbeiod 71,521 
There weie 1513 in kindergartens, 54,300 in ele- 
inentarv and 12,767 in high sclioola hXpendr- 
tuie for jmhlio-aeliool education m the academic* 
je.ii J92S-20 totaled $7,960,224 

(‘iiAitiTiES AND CoitiiKCTiONM The iiamc of the 
eeiitial State oiganization dealing with the State 
iiislituiions of care and eustodv was changed hv 
tlie legislature in 1929 fiom the State Board of 
('ha titles and Corrcetions to tlie State Board of 
Vnblie Welfare Tlie administration <»f the r\ 8- 
tem of mothers* aid waa transfei i ed to its juriR- 
iliction The hoard exercised various ]iowers with 
rogaid to dcjiendent children, the deaf, the chinih, 
and the blind Jt eonaiated of five appointed and 
two ex-olheio iiiemheis, including the («o\etruir 
'riie institutions for the care oi custody oi in- 
(iividualb niamtaiiied by the State were State 
ILospital (insane), Coiicoid, Laconia State 
School (fceblo-iiiincled), laiconia, St^tc Jiidns- 
tiial School, Manchester, State Prison, Ooiicord, 
SoldieiH* Home, Tilton, State Sanatoiiuni (tu- 
hci eiilosis ) , CilorielifT 

Political and otiiek Events The State Public 
Seivico Commission occupied a prominent place 
in the xcai’s political activity At the behest of 
the Legislatuic it :■ -L -atMl the seivice of the 

Bohtoii & Maine I.' i in the State and 

lendcMcd a repoit favoiablc to the syRtern'R icla- 
tioiiH with its eniplojees The report was of iii- 
leiest because of the apprehension in New TTarnp- 
sliJie that the railroad might undeitake to 
abandon some additional sections of its mileage 
w'lllnn the State's borders Covernoi Toliey 
named S If Bridges, vice chairman of the Re- 
])iibli('Hn State Committei*, in May to lie chair- 
imin of the Public Service CommiRsion The CJov- 
eiiinr’s Council rejected the nomination, and 
twice again when it was later presented, again 
1 ejected it, thus bringing about a dcud]ix.‘k in 
the situation The city of Berlin, New riainp- 
slnie, Huffered severe damage, estimated at $jOO,- 
009, from a btorm of the character of a tornado, 
on ]May 5, and from a fire caused by liglitniug 

Officfrs Governor, Charles W. Tobey, Secre- 
tary of State, Enoch I) Fuller, State Treasurer, 
Henry E Chamberlin, Attorney-General, Ralph 
W Davis, Conimisbioncr of EdiKutiori, Ernest 
W. Butterfield 

JiiDiciAKV Supreme Court Chief Jiistue, 
Robert «l P(‘aslee, Associate Justices, John E 
Allen, T'honias L. Marble, Oliver W Branch, 
Leslie P Snow 

NEW HAMPSHntE, Univebsitt or A co- 
educational State institution of higher learning 


in Durham, N. H , founded in 1866 in Hanove]^, 
N H , as pait of Dartmouth College, irauBferrra 
to Durham as State College in 1893, and made 
the State University in 1923 It consists of a col- 
lege of liberal arts,* a college of agriculture, and 
a college of technology Tlie 1920-30 enrollment 
was 1551*, of whom 1065 were men and 486, 
women The summer session had a ' * ^ 

of 345 students The faculty number- ' ' I 
endowment amounted to $1,118,702, and the in- 
come for the year totaled $1,506,842 The fund 
accruing under the inillago law of 1025, which 
provided an annual amount equal to one mill for 
each dollar foi the assessinl valuation of the 
State, amounted in 1928-29 to $654,850. This, to- 
gether with ineoinc from otliei Boureos, was buf- 
ficiont for the niainteiianee of the institution and 
for the giadiuil construction of a complete ])hys- 
ical plant in accordance with .i cumpielienhive 
plan lor the development of the university Tn 
1910 the eonstiuction of the new chemistiv build- 
ing, Chailes James Hull, was completed at a cost 
of $480,000 The library containeil 04,000 vol- 
iiiiies Piobideiit, Edward Morgan Lewis, LLD, 
Litt 1) 

NEW HEBBiIDES, h^lyn-dez A gioup of 
ihlamls in Melanesia, including the following is- 
lamlb, Ebpiritu Snnto, Mtilekiila, Efate or Sand- 
wich Island, Ej)i, Erroiiianga, Tanna, Fotuna or 
Eiionnan, and Aueityum The group is under the 
|oint administration of Franco and Great Brit- 
ain, a< cording to conventions of Fehrunr\, 19()(i, 
and Mar 18, 1922 The iiitciests of Biilish, 
French, and natives are guaranteed, the loii- 
ditions of land holding in the ihlauds me fixed, 
and tJie regulation and recruitment of labor pro 
vided for Tht* area ih appioximately 5700 sqnaie 
miles and the population about 60,000, of whom 
ill 1927, 200 Wtiie British and 720 French M,iiiy 
misbionaiy schools have been cstablihlied, cbicih 
by the Presbyterian faith The land foi the most 
I>ait has lint b(>eii cleaied, hut laigc tiucts have 
been settlerl in the interior The aica uiidei (iil 
tivatioii IS planted chiclly with eoioiiuts, cacao, 
cotton, and coffee Bananas, oranges, and all troji- 
ical fruits grow well Trade is chiefly with Syd- 
ney and New Caledonia The impoits in 1928 
amounted to 38,184,562 francs and the exports 
were valued at 49,355,472 francs, of which about 
oiie-fourtb weie British The cliicf impoi Ls aie 
provisions, clothing, metals, uiid furniture, and 
the chief exports are corn, copra, colTec, cotton, 
fwoiiuts, and cacao The joint ie\eiiue in 1927 
was 3,0.17,711 fiancs and ex|»ciiditure, 2,220,479 
francs Britisli revenue in 1927 amounted to £620 
and expenditure to £12,088 Direct steambhi]) 
communication lias been ostahlishccl with Franco, 
via Tahiti and I'ariarna British High Commis- 
sioner, in 1929, Sir Eyre Hutson, French High 
Comm 1 SSI oner, M Gujon, Hi itish Resident Coni- 
miRsionc'T, G A. Joy (acting), French Rc‘BicIciii 
Commissioner, M. d'Arhoussiei 

NEW JEBSEY. Population Ac*ccuding to 
the Fouiteeiith Censiis, the population ot the 
State on Jan 1, 1920, was .‘{,155,909 The esti- 
mated iKipiilation on July 1, 1928, was 3,821,- 
000 The capital is Trenton 

AoKJorLi ure 'J’he ac lonipain ing laldc gives the 
ucieage, pioduction, and value of the piincipal 
c*ioj)S ill 1928 and 1929 

Mineral Pbouuchon. The gieatei pait of the 
total value of the iiiiiieiul prcHluction of the 
State continued to be eontiibuted by its clay 
products. These attained, however, for 1927 a 
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Crop 


Tear Aereape Prod Bv Value 


Potatoefi 

liny 

Corn 

Peaches 

Sweet potatoes 

Wheat 


1 » 2 <) 50.000 6 . 032,000 99 . 651.000 

1928 57,000 9 , 120,000 4 , 560.000 

1«)29 259,000 388 , 000 * 7 , 002.000 

1928 263,000 479 , 000 * 6 . 926,000 

1920 183,000 6 , 588,000 6 , 654.000 

1928 181,000 6 , 968,000 6 , 759.000 

1929 2 , 600,000 2 , 990,000 

1928 1 , 625,000 2 , 194,000 

1929 15.000 2 , 100,000 2 , 940.000 

1928 15,000 2 , 176,000 2 , 610,000 

1929 62,000 1 , 178,000 1 , 449,000 

1928 60,000 1 , 200,000 1 . 488.000 


“Tons 

amallpr value, $43,073,377, than that foi the 
active vear 1926, which was $47,612,514 Zinc 
production mounted in 1027, readme for that 
vear 95 695 short tone, as against 80,629 for 
1026 The output of stone, totaling 2 670,880 
shoit tons for 1927 and 2,316 450 for 1926, had 
a value, for 1927, of $4,334,526 and for 1026 of 
$3,589,119 The iron mines of the State, formerly 
important, resumed in 1928 the moderate rally in 
production that lliev had made in 1926 There 
were shipped from the mines in 1928, 350,616 long 
tons of iron oio, with a \aliie of $1,357,877, as 
against 202,720 tons in 1927, with a value of 
$860,393 The industry in the piodiiction of h\- 
prodiict eolvo that had spiung up ad]aeeiit to 
some of the large communities of the State about 
held ils own in 1928 pToducing 903,177 short 
tons, ns against 906,321 in 1927 The total \alue 
of the mineral products native to the State was 
$7.1061,418 for 1927 for 1926. $77 06.5,713 
Tk\nhi*ortation The total niinilicr of miles 
of inilinnd line under operation on Jan 1 1929, 
was 2295 02 There weie hiiilt, in 1929, 1 26 miles 
of additional third track 
Manxtfai' mil's According to the hieniiial 
tJensuH of Munufactuics puhlislied 1)\ the United 
Stales Department of Coniineree in 1929, there 
were in the State, in 1927, 8312 inanufaetui mg 
cstablislimcntB These einploved 408,09,1 wage 
c.inicrs, whose images for 1927 totaled $,570 308,- 
.502 Maternilh and Mup])lies used iii manufactuie 
cost $1,9.56,.597,097 The maiiufuctured products 
attained the combined value of $3,417,450,248 
lOiUK’AilON The chief educational changes of 
the \car, ns noted by State Coinmissioner of Kdii- 
catioii Moisc, in the Joutnnl of the National Edu- 
cation Association wcie tlie ])iolong,ition of the 
noimal-scliool ciiiiKuInm from 2 to 3 venrs, and 
ot the music, conimcicial, and jilivHioal educa- 
tion curricula ficmi 3 to 4 vcmis The eie.itioii 
of a State Ho.iid of Regeiita by li*gislative act 
Avas designed to piovide a eleaiing house ami 
geneiiil mc'ans of con elation foi the eduealional 
activities The hIiooI .il'c pojmlatioii of 1929 vas 
estimated at 1.0.34,372 Time Mere eiii oiled in 
the public schools of the Slate 770,879 pupils Of 
these, 346, 88<) were in pnmaiy, 242 024 in gram- 
niHi, and 107,765 in higli-selicicd grades The cur- 
icnt expenditure of 1929 foi public-school edu- 
cation WHS .$70,501,448 The jearly BulancH of 
teuclieis axeiagcd .$2007 

CiiARTTiEs AND (.JoRRKCTioNS The ccnlial au- 
tlioiity for the caie of dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents rested in 1929 in the Department ot 
liistitutjoiia and Agencies, organired iii 1918 Its 
duties included cocirdiuating all branches of 
State welfaie woik, shaping general policies, and 
superv isiiig the respective institutions Its direct- 
ing body was a Board of Control whose members 
were the Governor, ex oflicio, and 8 appointed non- 
salaried members The State institutions, with 


their resident populations of Dec 1, 1929, weie* 
Gray stone Park State Hospital (insane), 3711, 
Trenton State Hospital (mental), 2.596, State 
School for the Feeble-Minded, Vineland, 1072, 
State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males, New Lis- 
bon, 466, State Colony for Feeble-Minded Males, 
Woodbine, 395, North Jersey Tiaiimig School 
(females), Totowa, .345, State Village lor Epi- 
leptics, Skillman, 1025, Sanatorium for Tiibei- 
culous Diseases, Glen Gardner, 397; State Piison, 
Trenton, l(i03. State Prison Farm, Jiceshurg, 
215, New Jersey Reformatory (males), Rahwa\, 
631, New Jersey Refoimatoiy (males) Auiian- 
dale, 216, New Jersey Refoimatoiv (Monien), 
Clinton, 187, State Home for Bois (delinquent), 
Jomesbuig, 650, Stale Home foi (In Is (deliii 
quent), Tienton. 239, Home for Disabled Sol- 
diers, Keainy, 85, Home for Disabled Soldieis. 
SailoiK, and Marines, and then Wives and 
Widows, Vineland, 172 The Annandalc reloniia- 
tory was opened in 1929 to pi ovule industiial 
and vocational tiaining and social rehabilitation 
for minor oiTonders between the ages of 10 and 
,30 years A prison-farm colony at Boidentown 
and a Stale Hospital for Mental Disc^ases at 
ITillsdule were unclei c onstnietinii 

IjRoiblation The ' ’ T ’ * ■ f the 

State of New Ji'rsey ■ S in 

legulai annual session and adicmined July 2 It 
o|)ened the May for a social experiment bv the 
passage of the measure designed to enable New- 
ark and tlie Piudential Life Insurance Companv 
to carry out their housing ]dans This act gave 
cities power to condemn, at the ex])eiiKe ol a 
private investoi, unsafe and insaintarv dwellings 
for the beneflt of housing pro)ccts approved bv 
the cities’ governing IknIics A companion act 
(lermitted domestic insuiuiicc companies to in- 
vest not beyond 5 pci cent of their lesouices in 
housing projects thus created A iiiimbei of 
statutory goveriiuiental bodies M’ere bioiigbt into 
existence One of these mus a Boaid of llogents, 
eliaiged with the duty to deteiniiiie the needs ot 
the Btate with regard to higher educatiuii An- 
other was u State Water Policy Commission A 
Women’s and Childrens Bureau Mitli a Momau 
foi its head M^as cioated .is jiait of the Slate IX'- 
partnieiit of Lnboi Ihe luvenile court system and 
the probation laws undeiweiit levision Primarv 
elections Mere eliminated in munieijmlities hav- 
ing government b\ iinmager Snpei vision of the 
safety of rnoving-pictuie houses, llicatics, and 
giandstands Mas vested in the coiiiniissioner ot 
lalKir, M'lth legal d to teiiitoiy where no local 
building supervision existeil A senes of measures 
for the logulatioii of banks and insuianee euni- 
piinies was passed 'J’he inaximinn legal inteiest 
oil small loans Mas i educed to pel cent a 
month, fioni 3 per cent The Legislutuie took 
steps to cause the State legal foiees to bi mg suits 
against other States in thiee matters Of these, 
one was the under-vvatei boundary between New 
Jersey and Del.iware The others eoneeriied dis 
putes with New Yoik over New fork’s eontem- 
plated diveisioii of M’atei fiom the Dolawaie 
River and over the system of free lighterage in 
New York Harboi, which New Jersey wished to 
force railroads to aholish, for the .ili."/ ■■ ■ ‘ 

its own harbor fi outage The State t iv ■ "» ■ i • 
CoinmiHSion was aliolishcd as a means to e\j»cl 
the commisHiuiieis, and a new Commission was 
cieated lu its place 

The Wise Act regulated the use by public utili- 
ties of bridges taken over by the State Highway 
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CommiRBion In the bill, after its passage, was 
found by Senate minoi ity leader Simpson a 
clause that in effect relieved such companies from 
jiaymeiit tor ceitain woik done prior to the pass- 
ap^e of the net In order to avoid shifting this 
chaigc to taxpnveiH, (jovernor Larson called a 
special session, which met on August 12 and re- 
vised the Wise Act Much effort was expended by 
the regular session in the continuation of the 
Legislature’s efforts to bring out damaging polit- 
ical facts against Mayoi Fiank Hague oi tieisey 
(Jity, the State’s Pemocratic stronghold 'Hie vote 
cast in Jersey City in the election of the previous 
November was iiiquiied into for evidences of 

';.i 1 1 Mas made the subject of contempt 

; I Ill ior failure to answer questions of a 

IjcgisJative committee A law was enacted, liear- 
ing on Ills case, putting on those guilty of eon- 
temjit a maximum penalty of 6 months in prison 

POLITICAI- AND OTHER EVENTS A new ClVll 
Seivice Commission was created, its five members 
lieing appointcil by Covernor Larson on May 1, 
the old (‘omniission having been abolished by 
liCgislative act A Women’s and Children’s 
Huioau of the State Department of Labor was 
entrusted with the charge of regulating labor 
lelations among these groups State Attorney- 
(iieiicial Rtevciis studied the question of lightei- 
age 111 New \ork Haibor and submitted to Gover- 
nor Lai son on September 10 a report piesenting 
reasons for which New Jersey might determine to 
hung action before the Interstate Commerce 
(Join nil Hsion for the abolition of fret* lighterage 
as contrary to the Commission’s regulations and 
practices The report statc'd that about 11,000,- 

000 tons of freight was lightered each year in 
New ^oik ITaiboi, of which Imt 2,000 000 was 
moved from points in New Jersey to points within 
the State The jninciple was laid down that ’’the 
commerce of New Jersey should not . have to 
contribute toward the cost of handling the traflic 

01 conqietitors across the harbor ” Governor J^r- 
son 111 accoi dance with this view directed the 
Attoinev-Geneial to institute a complaint on the 
jiart of the State 

New Jciscy also brought suit in the United 
States Supreme Court to prevent tlie proposed 
diversion, within New York State, of water from 
the upper course of the Uelawaie Rivei, for the 
municipal sujiplv of New York Citv, and, sepa- 
intcly, a suit to prevent pollution ot the New 
Jersey shore front by pollution of the adjacent 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean with refuse dumped 
at sea by New York City The Supreme Court 
admitted the complaints on May 20 and hearings 
were held on the jiollution suit in November Yet 
another interstate matter was brought liefore the 
Federal Supreme Court when New Jeisey insti- 
tuted a friendly action to determine the boundary 
between it and Delawaie along the course of 
]3elaware Bay For many years Delaware had 
claimed jurisdiction of land under water as far 
:is the low-water mark on the New Jersey shore, 
while New Jersey had claimed territorial right 
as far as inid-channcl. Control of fishing and 
oyster industries of material value was involved 

Early in the year the State Public Utility Com- 
mission authorized and the Public Servue Gas 
and Elcctiic (Joinpany put into effect a new 
system of rates ior gas This system of rates 
jilaced a high chiiigc on the initial quantity used 
monthly and diminishing charges on successive 
marginal amounts A special interim commission 
uieated by the Legislature of 1925 to study re- 


codification was reported on October 11 to have, 
for presentation to the session of 1030, a recom- 
mendation that about 1000 statutes found 
unconstitutional, lepealed by inference, super- 
seded or simply obsolete should be repealed 

Highway eommunieation underwent several 
important developments Tlie State Highway 
Commission approved on October 15 plans for the 
eompleting links of the great highway to extend 
from the Holland Tunnel, at .Jersey City, to 
Camden These links ineluded bridges acioss the 
Hackensaek and Passaic rivers and a viaduct 
ovei the inteivening meadows, the cost of the 
thiee features being estimated at $19,000,000 A 
bridge on this highway, crossing the Raritan 
River jubt below New ' Brunswick, was almost 
complete at the end of the year A piivate com- 
jiany took the preliminaiv steps toward building 
a budge across Delaware Bay from Penn’s Grove, 
New Jersey, to the approaches of Wilmington, 
Delaware A highway bridge across the Delaware 
River between Tacony and Palmyra, affording 
anotlier apjiroach to Philadelphia, was com- 
pleted bv u private comjiany at a cost of about 
$5,000,000 and was opened on August 14 At 
Newark the Metiopolitan Airport was opened on 
Febiuaiy 17 as an tiii-mnil poit for New Yoik 
City 

The long-protracted contest against Mavor 
Frank Hague of .lersey Citv, the State’s Demo- 
ciatic stronghold, conducted bv the Republican 
element in the Legislatuie culminated on May 
14, when municipal elections in .Teiscy Cit.v were 
held Hague and his fellow -candidates for the 
eommissionership were opposed by a strong 
fusion ticket, but were all elected bv an aveiage 
vote of about (>8,000 each, to 4.3,808 foi the liigh- 
est opposition candidate The State Court oi 
Errois and Appeals had previously, in Apiil, put 
an end to the proceedings of the* Legislative iii- 
vestigating committee to have Hague jiuiiishcd 
for contempt on the cliaige of his failuie to 
answei some ot its qiiestioiih put to him as u 
witness 

It was announced on October 31 that the State, 
working since 1920, had virtually iid its teiii- 
tory of the gypsy moth Progress was made at 
Princeton Univeisitv on a .$3,000,000 histoiy of 
the State, financed by a gift of Lloyd W. Smith 
of Madison 

OiFicERS Governor, Morgan F Larson, Seeie- 
lary of State, .Joseph F S Fit/p.itriek , Treas- 
urer, Albert C Middleton, Comptrollei, Jolin 
McCutcheoii, Attorney-(3eiieral, William A 
Stevens; Commissioner of Education, Chailes H 
Elliott 

Ji.DiciARY Chancellor, Edwin Robert Walker, 
Supieine Court, William R Giimnieie ((Jhiei 
Justice), Samuel Kalisch, Frank S Katzeiibach, 
Jr , Thomas W Trenchaid, Chailes W Paikei, 
Charles C Black, .James F Mintuin, Jjiithei A 
Campliell, Frank T Lloyd 

NEW JEEUSALEM, Church op the An 
oigiiiii/ation which also is known as the New 
Church, and popularly called Hwedenborgian, be- 
cause based upon the statement ot Christianity 
set forth in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Swedish scientist, philosophei, theologian, and 
seer (1088-1772) The two bodies that now com- 
pose it in the United States are the Gencial 
Chuieli of the New .Jerusalem and the General 
Convention of the New .Jerusalem, while in Great 
Britain the General (Jonfcrence of the New 
Church corresponds to the General Convention 
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in tiie United States The first New Church 
society in America was founded in Baltimore 
in 1792, and the General Convention of the New 
.Tenisalem in the United States was in 

1817 In 1890 a considerable numbf 
formula later the General Church of the New 
.fcrusalem The politv of the church is modified 
episcopacy, the worship in the chinch is gener- 
ally liturgical, chants being extensively used 
Missionaiy work is earned on in Uenmaik, 
Sweden, (ilerinanv, France, Switzeiland, T^atvia, 
Czeehoslovakin, Ausliia, South Africa, India, 
ilapan, British (lUiaiiu, and Dutch Guiana 

Tijfc Geivfkai. ('HTUirii oi the New Jertt- 
HAEEVi This body was oigani/cd in 1897 under 
e]>iseopa1 goveniiiieiit with headquarieis in Bryn 
Atliyii, Pa , a new community where tlie church 
established the following institutions A cathe- 
dial chmch of unusual architectui al interests, 
built in the mannei of the gicat cathedials ot 
the fouiteenth century, the Academy of the 
New Church, which has a valuable museum and 
libtarv and departments from kindeigarten to 
|unioi (ollege, and theological and normal 
schools, wliuli had an enrollment of 297 in 
1929 

The (ieneial Chiiuli dilTeis fiom older bodies in 
the New Church inainly in its stricter attitude 
tow aid tile theological writings of Sw'edenborg 
(consideiing them to be the Gospel or Woid of 
the hold at his Second Advent) and in the en- 
deavoi to establish paiochial schools It had an 
international mcmlKMship in 1929 of UhlO with 
i bishops, 3(i ]iustois, 4 ministers, and 24 socie- 
ties, ll of which were in the United States and 
Canada, 2 in England, and others in Sweden, 
ilollund, Belgium, Fiance, Natal, New South 
Wales, and Bia/il A iiatne mission w'as cairied 
on 111 South Afiua, with hcudquartois at Alpha, 
Oiange Flee State, whidi leported (522 adult 
inembeis (iiatnes), 5 native pastois, and (» na- 
tive niiiiisters A e.ithedial of Biyii Athvn, 
I’ll, is maintained Among the peiKMluals 
published by the General Church are Acir ('hutch 
Life, its ofliual monthly magazine, Acic Chwrh 
Srtmous, Thf tfourual of Kdwaixon, and The 
Itulletin 

The Gexer\l (Joavkntion op the Nrw .Ieki - 
s\iKM IN THE Cwm'n States of America In 
1929, the Geiieial Convontioii consisted of about 
riZr)!) eommuiiieaiit memliers, united into 84 so- 
cieties, leiiitorially oigaiii/ed as 12 associations 
and 7 independent societies The ministerial 
membeibhi}! was 110, and the amount expeiidisl 
loi missions and benevolences for the year end- 
ing Ajii JO, 1929, W’as $3.9,000 Educational in- 
stitutions of the Geiieial Convention included a 
theiihigii.il school in Cambridge, Mass, a lumoi 
college in Uibaiia, Ohio, and the Waltham School 
toi Girls, Waltham, Mass Periodicals included 
the hrw-Chuich Messenger, weekly, Biookl}ii, 
N Y , the Srw-Church Kevtew, quarteily, Bos- 
ton, Afass , the New-Chwch League Journal, 
monthly, Boston, Mass , The Helper, weekly, 
I’liiladelphia, Pu , and Hunday Aftemoone, 
weekl^v, Boston, Muss The Convention held its 
1929 iiiietiiiL* .it its church in Brooklyn, N Y, 
.hiiie l.j Ih 1 he 1930 convention was to be held in 
Boston in June 

NEW MEXICO. I’OPLLATION According to 
the Fourteenth Census, the ]io])ulatiun of the 
State on Jan 1, 1920, was 300,350 The estimated 
])opulution on July 1, 1928, was 390,000 The 
capital IS Santa Fe. 


Agbicultubb The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Year 

A erf age 

Prod Itu 

Value 

Cotton 

1020 

130,000 

84,000 « 

$7,434,000 


1928 

117,000 

86,000 > 

8.580,000 

Hay 

1929 

231,000 

478,000 ft 

8,541,000 

192K 

219,000 

437,000 ft 

7,268,000 

Dry Bcann 

1929 

225,000 

1,688,000 

4,389,000 

1928 

214,000 

856,000 

2,696 000 

Corn 

1029 

209,000 

4,180,000 

3,720,000 


1928 

199,000 

3,482,000 

3,099,000 

Wheat 

1929 

305,000 

6,742,000 

5,499,000 


1928 

186,000 

2,054,000 

2,201,000 

Giain sorghum 

1929 

201,000 

4,466,000 

2,903,000 

1928 

188,000 

3,384,000 

2,0.iU,0OU 


• Bale« ^ Tons 

Minfrai. pRODUfTiON Tlic eojipcr jiroduciion 
of tlie State in 1928 was in greatei quantity than 
m a iiunilier of veais pievious. There were pio- 
dured 92,777,2.3.9 pounds in leeoveiable oie con- 
tent, as against 79.7()l,222 pounds in 1927 Gold 
piodiietion also rose, being for 1928, 31,705 fine 
ounces as against 20,098 foi 1927, in value, 
$0.9.9,400 for 1928 and .$539,.900 for 1927 The 
piodiiction of silvei atlaiiied thf qu.!’ of 
790,414 fine ounces fm 1928, 7.94,-:- ■ I -J:, 

and the v’alue of $407,0.97 for 1928 and $428,- 
010 for 1927 The 7 me pioduetion of 1927 was 
of the quantity ot 29,802 short tons and the 
value of li53,814,.992. that of 1920, 12,0.92 tons, 
or $1,807,800 Coal mining in 1928 w’as on a 
somevvluit smaller scale than m 1927 The quan- 
tity produced in 1928 was 2,711,8.91 short tons, 
in 1927, 2,93.9,.939 tons weie mined The value of 
coal mined W’as .$8,030,000 foi 1928, for 1927, 
$9,179,000 The production of petroleum declined 
in 1928 to 959,000 bun els, fiom 1,220,000 foi 
1927, the value of petioleum produced was esti- 
mated for 1928 at .$1,200,000, for 1927 it was 
$1,(580,000 Natuial gas was produced in minor 
(|uaiitity The total value of the niineial pioduets 
of the State was .$28,008,77(5 for 1927; for 1920, 
.$2H,.91 3,991 

The estimated metal output of 1929 was .34,- 
200 ounces of gold, 1,090,000 ounces of silver, 
22,000,000 pounds of lead, 100,000,000 pounds 
of copper, and 68,000,000 pounds of zme The 
estimated gioss value of the metal piodueed was 
gold, $77,000, silvei, $.982,000, lead, $1,397,000, 
eoppei, $17,900,000, zinc, $4, ,922,000, total, $25,- 
108,000 

Transportation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under opeiation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 2964 23 Tlicie was no lupoited construction 
of additional line 111 1929 

Manufactures Accoiding to the biennial Fed- 
eial Census of Munufactuics published by the 
Department of Commerce 111 1929 and dealing 
w’lth the ojierations of 1927, Iheie w'cre in the 
Slate, in 1927, 200 nmnufactui ing establish- 
ments These employed 46.93 wage eainers, whose 
wages for the year totaled $.9,421,441 Materials 
and supplies used in pioduetion cost $10,055,852 
Manufactured products attained tlie combined 
value of .$20,182,072 

FIducation The system of State examinations 
for graduation of pupils from the eiglitli grade 
and their passage to the ninth was given up, and 
contiul of this important piomotiou was re- 
stored to the eounty school superintendents Ap- 
portionment of State funds to schools was 
laised to a basis of $10 50 pei capita, from $8 50. 

Charities and Corrections lire State De- 
partment of I’ublic Welfare, governed by the 
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State Board of Public Welfare, consiets of two 
hiireauH, that of Public Health and that of Child 
Welfare The fornici corrcHpoiids to boardR or 
(lofiai tnients of honifli in other Siatoa and the 
latter, tin* only diviRion of the State poveinnient 
en^ginj; in a piosfiainnie of aoei.il aervice, eai- 
iies on work chiefly on behalf of children but not 
limited to them entirely The State inhtitutionR 
for the care or custody of individuals are outside 
the control of the State Department of Public 
Welfare 

POLITTCAT. AND OTHER EVENTft The U S 1>- 
]>artuient of Justice undertook in May t<» settle 
the lioundaiy disjnite of New Mexico with Texas, 
in u coin muni cation pioposing conferences with 
the go\ernois of the res|je(‘tive States New 
Mexico, after enacting a tobacco tax, failed to put 
the taxing act into effect, the administiation pre- 
feriing to await the lesult of petitions foi a 
referendum on the subject A writ of mandamus 
was sought in the District Court of Santa Fe 
County to compel the collection of the tobacco 
tax This writ was granted and the grant W'as 
confirmed on December 26 by the State Supreme 
C’onrt The llio Craude Conservancy District, a 
body created undei State authority* foi the con- 
st lucti on of woiks of drainage, Ihaid confrol, 
storage of water, and iirigation along the lourse 
of the Rio Ciaiide, undertook in Mav to finance 
these works by the issue of $8,700,000 of its 
bonds The Federal Covcrnnicnt participated in 
the flood-contiol plans in so far as thev affected 
Indian lands In the noighboihood of San Mai- 
eial, a flood of the Rio Puerco on August 1.1 
diove out some 200 inhabitants and melted a wav 
many of the adobe dwellings Sec Flimidm In a 
e.ivern on the slojic of Bysons Cap, near Mes- 
(|uite ^ere discovered fossils including what the 
(inector of the Los Angeles Museum described 
as the probable lemnant of a human skull 26,- 
000 jears old 

Oi'TTCEifcs Covernor, R C Dillon, Lientcnant- 
Coveinoi, Hugh B Woodward, Secretaiy of 
State, Mrs. E A Perraiilt, Stale Auditor, Vietor- 
lano Ulibarri, Tieasurer, Emeison Waits, At- 
torney-Ceneral, M. A Otero, Supei intendent of 
Public Instruction, Anastasio Montova 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
Howard L Bickley, Associate Justices, John C 
Watson, Frank W Parker, John F Simms, 
Cliarles C Catron 

NEW OBLEANS. See Louisiana 

NEW OBLEANS STBEET-GAB STBIKE 

See Strikes and Ijoctcoi’tm 

NEW SOUTH WALES. One of the six orig- 
inal States of the Commonwealth of Austialia, lo- 
cated in the southeast part of the continent, 
liounded on the north by Queensland , on the south 
by Victoria, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the west by South Australia Aiea, ex- 
clusive of the Federal Territory, 309,432 square 
miles, population, including aborigines, accord- 
ing to the census of 1021, 2,101,908, estimated. 
Mar .11. 1020, 2,457,127 The Federal Teriitory 
in 1020 had an area of 940 square miles and 8.158 
inhabitants Sydney, the capital, had a population 
in 1921, of 905,047, including suburbs and slop- 
ping, estimated Jan 1, 1929, at 1,127,470 Other 
towns witli their populations at the end of 1927 
were Newcastle and suburbs, 102,5.50, Broken 
Hill, 23,4.10, Auburn, 18,.530, Parramatta, 16,- 
760, Cranville, 17,.530, Bankstown, 18,850, and 
Lithgow, 16,480 The movement of population in 
1928 was Births, 54,791, deaths, 22,657; mar- 


iiagcs, 20,075 Duiing the same year, the excess 
of immigration over emigration was 12,880. Edu- 
cation is eontrolled by the State and insiriietioii 
iH compiilsoiy between the ages of 7 and 14 At 
file liogiiining of 1028, there weie .1142 govern- 
ment schools, with 11,550 tcaclieis, with 3.52,310 
pupils enrolled, and an average attendanee of 
28.3,615 There wete 710 ynivate seliools, of which 
401 were Roman Catholic, with 2072 teachers 
and 69,488 students 

Wheat IS the piincipal 'i‘_' i.il ciop and 

the ehipf fiuit crop is oranges I lie aiea sown 
foi wheat diitiiig the 1928-20 season was 4,076,- 
600 aeies and the total yiidd 40.182,600 busliels 
Other giains and other citrus flints, potatoes, 
tobacco, sugar cane, bananas, and apples aie 
laised The total aiea undei mltivation in 1927 
was 4,597,20(1 acres and the value of all ciops was 
£22,008,100 

The estimati'd yiioductiou of wool in 1028 20 
amounted to 482,100,000 pounds Ineluding the 
Fedeial Teiiitoiv, the state on Jan I, 1028, had 
.50,510.000 sheep, 2,848,6.54 cattle, .508, .177 hoises, 
and .101810 swune Mineral piodnctioii in 1027- 
28 was as follows Cold. £54..")0,1. eoppei, i.1407, 
tin, £2.11.84.1, coal, £8.26.1,720, all miiicials, £1.5,- 
.1.17,158 111 the same v'cur theie were 80.12 fac- 
toiies einploMiig 182.(»60 persons, which jiiodiiced 
goods valued at £181,40.1,084 Pieliminarv figures 
foi ov Cl seas comnieicc in 1028-20 wcie Im polls, 
£b.1,.503,m , cxpoits. £40,201,112 Koi the >eai 
ending June 30, 1028, the slate levonues weie 
£41,108,072 and the expeiulitiires, £45,20.1.968 
The gross public debt on June ,10, 1020, was 
$1 ,.142,425,000 Railwav lines in oyieialion in 
1027-28 totaled .5826 miles A deficit of £1,0.10,- 
386 incurred by the state railwa\s tor the fiscal 
veai ending June .10, 1020, led to a decision to 
iooig,ini/e the financial management along the 
lines leeoinmcnded by Biitish experts in 1024 
Theie are seven piivate lailwavs having a total 
exUmt of 112 miles (mainly colliery lines) lit 
1929 there weie 14,000 miles of main highwuv 
in New South Wales The sum of .$58 214,000 was 
spent on highway constniction in the same year 

Executive power is vested in a gov ei not as- 
sisted by a c.ibinet, and legislative power in a 
bicamcial Icgisbitiiie, consisting of a legislative 
council and a legislative assembly The legislative 
council, which must not consist of less than 21 
niemheis, is appointed for life hv the Crown, and 
eonsisted of 06 members in 1029 There aie 00 
inenilieis in the Legislative Assemldy (loveinoi 
in 1020, Admiral Sii Dudley R H De Chair, 
Piemier and Colniiial Treasurer, 'J’ K Havin 

History Aimed coniliet between the police 
and sti iking coal miners on Dee 16 and 17, 1029, 
lesulted iii two deaths and iniiiries to many An 
agreement as to wage reduetions reached between 
the millers’ leaders and the einplovers was re- 
ymdiated at a meeting of 4000 miners on Deeeni- 
iiei 6 and when the State announced its deter- 
mination to keep a loading coal mine in 
opetaiion with volunteer labor, the mine was at- 
tacked bv nearly 8000 mineis from tlio northern 
(o.il fields See Australia 

NEW YOBK. Population A census by the 
State was taken m 1025 Tins showed a popula- 
tion of 11,162,151, eomjiaied with 10,385,227 by 
the Federal ci'tisub in 1020 The population of 
New Yoik City increased from 5,620,048 in 1920 
to 5,873,356 I'n 1925, iii the Borough of Man- 
hattan, it decreased from 2,284,103 in 1920 to 
1,94.5,029 in 1925 All the other boroughs in- 
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creased then populations The U. S Census Bu- 
reau estimate for July 1, 1928, was New York 
City, 0, 017,500, Borough of Bronx, 951,900, 
Boiough of Biooklyn, 2,308,500, Borough of 
Manhattan. 1,752,000, Borough of Quetms, 854,- 
400, Boioiigh of Richmond, 150,700 The esti- 
mati'd population of the State on July 1, 1928, 
was 11, 550,000 The capital is Albany 
AoKicrLTiutE The tollowing table gives the 
acreage, pioduction, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Oats 

Api>les 

Wheat 

Barley 

Buckwheat 


Tear 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 
1029 

1928 

1929 
1928 


Acreage 

4.697.000 

4.665.000 

270.000 

284.000 

676.000 

050.000 

989.000 

1 . 020.000 


287.000 

316.000 

159.000 

169.000 

198.000 

192.000 


Prod Bu 

6.738.000 « 

6.513.000 • 

24.840.000 

82.376.000 

21.024.000 

22 . 100.000 

24.626.000 
3 1,660,000 

16.520.000 

21.900.000 

4.584.000 

4.702.000 

3.614.000 

4.648.000 

3.168.000 

3.475.000 


Talus 

$81,898,000 

73.316.000 

36.018.000 

21.044.000 

21.655.000 

21.879.000 

14.283.000 

18.176.000 

23.954.000 

24.090.000 

5.685.000 

6.428.000 

2.952.000 

3.625.000 

3.168.000 

3.128.000 


“ Tons 

Mtnlrxi Production The mineral industry 
showing niuth Ihe highest total value of jearly 
]iioduct, the production of pig non, extracted 
almost entirely from oie originating in other 
States, attained for 1928 the total quantity of 
2,3(19,814 long tons, as against 2,401,432 tons for 
1927, the value of the product Mas $39,928,960 
tor 1928 and $40,803,570 for 1027 The allied in- 
dustry of coke production attained foi 1928 a 
total output ot 3,802,(157 short tons and for 1927 
of 3,()()2,042 tuns, in value, $25,033,040 fur 1028 
and $24,125,451 foi 1927. The totals of the 
cement industiy of the State were nut available 
tor 1928, but in 1917 were shipped from the fac- 
toiies 10,531,002 barrels, shipments were valued 
at $10,380,000. Clay products w'ere valued at 
$25,374,270 for 1027 and at $28,090,053 for 1026 
The stone produced iii tlie State, chiefly of the 
less costly grade, attained for 1027 the quantity 
of 10,051,610 short tons, exclusive of basalt, and 
ior 1020, of 0,708,700 tons, the value ot stone 
piodiioed was $1.5,830,050 for 1027 and $13,713,- 
020 for 1026. The output of sand and gravel for 
1027 was of the value of $12,157,012 Salt pro- 
duction rose to 2,085,320 short tuns for 1928 
trom 1,004,080 for 1027, in value, to $0,400,03.1, 
from $0,121,401 The gypsum production of 1927 
was 12,257,239 shoit tons, in value $14,880,300, 
fui 1020, 1,723, 400 tons, or $10, 794, .580 The 
value of fciio-allo\s produced in 1027 was $12,- 
138,302, in 1926, $13,045,398 The total value of 
the State's native miiieial products was $112,- 
100,013 for 1027, for 1026, $112,010,202 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1028, as repoited by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $109,- 
727,420 (of which $71,550,00{r was for local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $14,200,688, for 
permanent impiovements, $52,830,044, total, 
$230,758,152 (of which $51,502,063 was for high- 
ways and waterways, $24,703,275 being for main- 
tenance and $20,738,788 for construction). 
Interdepartmental payments accounted for $225,- 
758 of the year’s total expenditure. Revenues 
were $240,100,580. Of these, property and special 
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taxes formed 50 1 per cent , depai tments’ earn- 
ings and remuneration for officers’ services, 3 3 , 
sale of licenses, 30 4 (including licenses for busi- 
ness privileges, automobiles, hunting and fishing, 
but not covering sales of gasoline, on which no 
tax had yet lieen ]ilaced) The State’s funded debt 
on June .30, 1928, $360,758,300 ' .nul 

$260,002,471 net of sinking funds, lltlylUilLU j|)2.l9,- 
498,000 for highways and waterways, of which 
$151,848,000 was for the State Barge Canal On 
a property valuation of $22,958,837,107, State 
taxes of .$24,807,004 were levied in the year 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
lailioad line undei operation on Jan 1, 1029, was 
8.338 03. Theie were built, in 1929, 9 29 miles of 
second, 3 37 of thud, and 3 30 of fourth or other 
track 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Census ot Manufactures published by the U S 
Department of Commerce in 1929, there were in 
tlie State, in 1927, 30,050 manufacturing 

establishments These employed 1,072,284 wage 
eainers, whose wages fm the year 1927 totaled 
$1,005,378,080 Materials and supplies used in 
inanufaetuie cost $4,804,172,874 The manufac- 
tured jiroduets attained the combined value of 
$0,400,001,370 

Education The efloit was made to promote 
study of the curricula in the schools of the State 
by organized coopeiation of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers An increase of the 
amount of State aid tendered possible the ad- 
vancement of a programme foi the impiovoincnt 
of the lural schools Foi the academic year 1927- 
28, the school-agc population of the State vras 
estimated at .3,472,435 There were enrolled in 
the public sehuols 2,0.58,710 pupils Of these, 
1,701,088 were in the elementary, and .357,028 in 
the high schools Expenditures for puhhc-sehool 
education in the year 1928 totaled $324,405,805 
Salaiics of teachers average $2104. 

CHARiTikS and CORRECTIONS. Tlie uew desig- 
nation, Depai tment of Social Welfare, was given 
the former De])ai tment of Chanties by a legis- 
lative act of 1920 This department continued to 
act as the central administrative body with re- 
gard to many of the State’s institutional activi- 
ties. It Bupei vised almshouses and the care of 
Indians within the State It exercised State au- 
thority over institutions and agencies for the 
cate of children, dealt with many problems coii- 
neeted with hosjiitals and sanatoria, had powci 
to inspect all chaiitahle and correctional insti- 
tutions supported in any part by the State, ex- 
cept tliose under the direct care of other depart- 
ments, and itself administered a number of 
institutions. These weie State Training School 
for Cirls, Hudson , State Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School (delinquent boys), at Industry, 
Thomas Indian School, at Iroquois, State Hos- 
pital for the Tieatment of Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, Raybrook , State Reconstruction 
Home (indigent crippled children). West Hav- 
erstraw. State Women’s Relief Corps Home, 
(for ex-soldiers, their wives, and widows), Ox- 
ford. A State Training School for Boys, at Ox- 
ford, was piojccted in 1920. 

The Department of Correction had the charge 
and full management of the chief correctional 
institutions of the State Its head was an ap- 
pointed commissioner holding office during the 
term of the appointing governor. It conducted a 
parole system, which was in the hands of a board 
made up of the commissioner, an assistant com- 
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uiissioner and the wardens of the four State 
prisons The institutions under this department 
were Auburn Prison, Auburn; Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, 
Ring Sing Prison, Ossining, Dannemora State 
Hospital, Dannemora, Matteawan State Hos- 
pital (ciiminal insane). Institution for Defec- 
tive Delinquents, Napanoch The inmates of these 
correctional institutions on June 30, 1928, num- 
bered 10,084, 

The Department of Mental Hygiene headed by 
an appointed commissioner serving for the term 
of the iiig governor, administered laws as 

to the care ot the insane, mental defectives, and 
epileptics It exercised control over the gieat 
system of State hospitals for the insane, contain- 
ing on June 30, 1928, 48,532 inmates, and over 
separate institutions for mental defectives and 
for epileptics The institutions undei this de- 
partment were State Hospitals at Binghamton, 
llrooklyn, Buffalo, Central Islip, Helmuth (neai 
Cowanda), Wmgd.ile Poughkeepsie, K'l 

New York, MiiMleiouii, Rochester, 

Utica, and Willard, State Schools foi defectives 
at Syracuse, Rome, Newark, and Letchworth 
Village (Thiells) , Craig Colony (epileptics), 
Sonyea 

Legislation The 1.52nd regular session of the 
State Legislatuie convened on Jaiiuarv 2 and 
adjourned on March 28. Governor RiKisevelt sub- 
mitted to it the first executive budget that had 
been prepared fully under the incoming system 
requiring such action His budget, as submitted, 
totaled $256,418,774 requiied for the ensuing 
fiscal year It included important proposed ap- 
piopriations of lump suras to the aggregate of 
.$54,000,000, of winch the detailed expenditure 
was not fully specified The Republican majoiitj 
in the Legislatuie accepted the principle of lump- 
sum appropriation on account of its superioi 
jiracticability, but was adverse to entrusting to a 
Democratic Governoi the discretion that the 
power to dispose of such sums, as to detail oi 
expenditure, would demand. Accordingly, in its 
budget legislation it provided that the lontiol 
of liiinji-suin appropriations throughout the year, 
during the interim of Legislative sessions, should 
be vested in the hands jointly of the Goiernoi 
and of the chairmen of the fiscal committees 
of tlie respective houses The Governor re- 
sisted this course as violating the budget 
amendment to the State Constitution In the end, 
however, appi opnations to the total of some 
.$253,000 000 were enacted, covered in jiart by 
provisions for joint control of expenditure after 
the manner mentioned, the Governor making it 
his policy thereafter to contest the clauses foi 
joint contiol in the courts and vetoing certain 
items to the purpose tliat they might Ik* legally 
contested 

Proposals to ehange taxation took two main 
directions the imposition of a sales tax on gaso- 
line after the manner adopted by almost all the 
other States of the Union, and the reduction of 
the income tax, or alternatively, the elimination 
of diiect property taxation It was enacted that 
gasoline should pay, starting with May 1, a sales 
tax of 2 cents a gallon. The anticipated receipts 
from this source being greater than required for 
revenue, reduction in other directions was 
sought. The Goiernor and the New York City 
Democrats wanted to bring about a cut in the 
State income tax, while the up-State Republicans 
favored abolishing the direct property tax and 


making some further distribution to the sub- 
divisions. Eventually the direct State tax was 
abandoned, for the year, and exemptions from 
income-tax payment were raised by $1000 for 
single individuals and by $1500 for heads of 
families The gasoline-tax law provided iii the 
farmeis’ interest that gasoline used for the fuel- 
ing of other than load motors should icmain tax 
free 

The law on decedents’ estates was radically 
amended by the Fearon Act This abolished the 
wife’s dower light to one-fhird iiiieicHt in the 
hiisband’H leal estate but gave the siiiviving 
spouse the light to inherit a life inteiost of one- 
third of property both real and peisonnl It was 
rendered impossible loi a husband to alienate 
possession of real estate fioiii a surviving wile 
by his transfer, prior to death, of such lealtv to 
a corporation The testator’s power to leave 
property of any kind to chaiitable purposes was 
limited, where immediate heirs existed, to oiie- 
half of the estate The act was to become oper- 
ative Sept 1, 1930 

Comparatively little legislation was enacted 
affecting elections, representation, and jiolitical 
jiarties It was made possible, indeed, for each 
paitv, if it chose, to make rules allowing .i 
woman, as well as a man, lepiesentative in the 
State committee, from each Assemblv distiict 
The Democratic effoit to enact a foui-vear teim 
of gov ernorslui), the elections of governors fall- 
ing 111 noii-picsidential vears, failed, the Re- 
publican majority still wishing that ihev tall in 
presidential veais, if the foui-veni teim v\eie 
adopted at all A measure e1imin.il inu the puity 
primal v from New York (.ilv elei lions, suji- 
portcil by the Citizens’ Union, was jiussed bill 
was vetoed The reapportionmeiil of Stale Sen- 
ate districts was enacted 

School legislation included an act fixing the 
minimum public school vear at 190 davs foi aiiv 
school to leceive State aid Salaiy bchedules weie 
provided foi instiuetois iii indubtrial dejiait- 
ments ot State normal schools Boards of educa- 
tion in (ities of at least .50,000 weie authoiiml 
to borrow in anticipation of State aid to be re- 
ceived The Jenks bill, to permit those counties 
that should bO desiie to employ the local law 
machineiy for the eiifoi cement of Federal Pro- 
hibition, was defeated The sale of beveiages con- 
taining wood alcohol was lendeied a felon v The 
Baumes C’ommissiou, the Crime Commission ot 
the State, lecommended many nicasuies, of wdiich 
ten weie passed, including a constilutioiial 
amendment proposal for the creation of infeiioi 
criminal courts in rural territory to jierfoim 
functions taken from justices of the peace, and 
a statute to stop the running of limitatiun after 
indictment had been returned against a criminal, 
or information filed 

The vvoikmen’b-compeiisatioii law was en- 
larged by the inclusion of four diseases in the list 
of compensable occupational haidships. Those 
working in hospitals who weie injuied by ladium 
or X-rays were admitted to compensation Bills 
lor the restraint of the legal abuse known an 
“ambulance chabing” failed oi passage Vaccina- 
tion of school children was made compulsory in 
all cities of moie than 50,0UU The ciopping of 
dogs’ eais was forbid b >. TTiii I i a game with the 
bow and uriow was ii l■•l• ii I n lm The maiiiage 
law was amended to lequire the consent of both 
parents, oi of guardians, and of a children’s court 
judge for the issue of a marriage license for a 
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girl of lesfl than 16 years Group life insurance 
was ledefined so as to render possible the issue of 
policies oil the basis of trade unions* member- 
sliij) The right of separate domicile was granted 
iiiai I led women, with regard to voting and oifiee- 
liolding requirements The State ])oor law was 
extensively revised 

Legislation especially afTeetiiig the City of 
New York included a multiple dwelling enact- 
ment, which permitted apaitinents 30 stones in 
height, modernized tlie lequirements of safety 
and sanitation in design and euiistinetion, and 
legalized the kiteheneUe in non-housekeeping 
n])aitments The Legislatine finullv tei minuted 
the last of the eniergeiiev meusuies goveining 
lent .iiid leases that had lM*en enacted in the 
jieriod of housing famine incident to the War 
New \ oik Citv was autlion/ed to set up the Sani- 
tation Department to perform stieet-eleanmg, 
waste removal, and other like work ])ieviou8ly 
scattered among other branches of its go\erii- 
ineiit The share of counties in defiavmg the cost 
of eliminating crossings of railroads and high- 
wa^s at giade was n‘duced fioiii 5 to 1 per cent, 
the State assuming the cliflTereiice , this paitieii- 
lailv affected New York City on aetount of the 
liigli cost of eliminations within the counties 
compiising it The Citv’s Hoard of Kstimate was 
authorized to fix tolls for the future Tnboiough 
Bridge and Narrows Tunnel A State refoiest- 
atioii ineasuie calling for the cail,\ planting ol 
5,000,000 trees was adopted 

The law icgaiding owneis of motor vehicles 
was subiected to an important alteration w'here- 
liy the licensee was required to show financial 
lesponsibilitv for possible damages that the car 
might cause, up to $10 000 for certain eventual- 
ities This law, similar in effect to that of Massa- 
chusetts, had the leudeiicv to compel the ma- 
loiily of inotoiists and car owneis to obtain 
bond's 

l*oLmc\L AND Otiifk Kvenis Five amend- 
ments to the State coiistitutiou weie approved by 
the popului \ote on No\eml)ei 5 They were as 
follows giMiig jiiefeicMice in cuil-seivice emplov- 
iiient under the State to disabled w'lir veterans, 
])eriiiittiiig legislation to provide for absentee 
> citing by those in Veteians’ Bureau hospitals, 
altering the local goveiiiments of Nassau and 
\Vestchestei counties, authorizing the State to 
inciii debt foi fighting forest fires, t iiiii-fei i ing 
(iiniiniil lurisdictioii trom justices ot the peace 
to local ciiminal couits Tlie city of New Yoik 
leelcH'tcd Mayoi Walker and his fellow membeis 
of the Board of Estimate It also ratified an act 
ol the municipal 1 increasing the 

saluiies oi patiolnieii and liieinen to a inininiuiii 
of $3000, fioni .$2tj00 Mayor Walker defeated liis 
chief opponent, flic I’epiiiilicaii candidate Fiorello 

II Ijidiinrclia, by 865,j)40 votes to 308,381, thus 
scoring a jilurality of little leas than ,500,000 
'riie Socialist candidate for Ma\oi. Norman 
q'liomas, however, jiolled a vote exceptionallj 
high foi the Socialist ticket, it leached 174,931, 
and was interpreted us including a high propoi- 
tioii of votes antagonistic to both the majoi can- 
diclates, lather than partial to tlie Socialist 

Itoosevelt’s stiuggle with the Legis- 
lature (see JiCgtslaUon, above) was settled, with 
legal d to the control of budgetaiy exjienditure, 

III the State courts. Conti oiler Tiemaine brought 
action late in April to obtain a luling as to 
whether he might pay out State moneys without 


the appioval of the Legislative censors that had 
been set up over expenditure of lump a])[)roj)ria- 
tions The Appellate Division, third depaitnienf, 
in a divided opinion, ruled on .Tune 21 Hint the 
two financial chan men of the Legislature must 
shaie the woik of ajiproving the itemization of 
such sums The State Court of Appeals, howcvei, 
on Novernlwr 19 reversed the Appellate Division 
by unanmiouslv denying authority to the two 
chairmen, on the giound that such authoritv 
would amount to iisuipation of admiiiisf rat ive 
functions, in roiiti.ivcmtion of the State Consti- 
tution This left tlie (lovc'rnor in sole c‘c)titiol of 
the contc'sted authoiity over up|iio[)iiutions 
Another point in tlie (Joveriior’s coiitentioii with 
the Legislature, Jiis demand that jiiovision be 
made for a $30,000,000 jirogramme of State hos- 
jntal eonstruetioii, led to intimations aftc*r the end 
of the session that lie would call a spcH-i.il session 
to deal with the hospital nc'cds This step was 
avoided by leacleis’ assuiance that the iieedisl 
appropriation would be advanced at the next 
>iit(eeilii>:.< -iSHion 

\ 'siipicn c‘ Court decision of June 25 held the 
Multiple Dwelling Act of 1!>29 unconstitutional 
on the ground that the field lay in the scope of 
miinicipnl, and not of St.ite,* ^ * ’ " ■ ■ The 
(!oiiit of Appeals leveised this luling on August 
9 by a divided o]uiiioii ot 5 to 2 sustainuig the 
act, which piofoundlv ulfeeted coiisti iietiou and 
housing, partitiil.irlv in New \oik City The 
State’s title to Montauk I'oiiit St,ite Pnik was 
upheld on Fehuini.v ll> b\ the Apjiellate Division, 
this and other legal vu tunes gieatly advaniiiig 
the State’s ]>olie\ with legarcl to the cieution of 
a system of paiks on Umg Island, much 0 ]>]>osed 
by private interests 

* The Appellate Division, First Depaitinent, 
framed on Febiiiarv 2() a code of lules for the 
bar, forbidding “ambulance tliasiiig” and allied 
jiraetices in New York and Bioiix counties A 
Federal Statutory Couit allowed on Novcmbei 11 
increases in telephone laics within the Stale, to 
fhe estimated total of aliout $21 578,000 a veai 
Tlie pojiular dissatisfaction in New' \oik City 
with the appointment of individual leceivers bv 
the Federal eonits led the six Fedeial judges of 
the Bouthein distiict on iluiiuary 10 to still the 
eomi>laints of a liankiupte^ iiiig liy aiiaiigiiig to 
have the Ameiiean Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany act as leceivci in all bankruptcies 

Frank H Waider, State Superintendent of 
Banks, was involved in charges of icoeiving 
bribes fiom a baiikei Tins baiikci, Fiaiiecsco M 
Feirari, died on Febiuaiy 2, and sboitly aftei- 
waid it tianspired that tlie Cit\ ’J'nist (Company, 
of New Yolk Citv, of vvIikIi he had heen presi- 
dent, was involved in fiiinnciul difiieulties 

aider failed to take jiioiiipt steps at the tune 
for the protection of depositois and came iiiidei 
suspicion ’J’lie company liaviiig suspended, its 
affairs were investigaled As a lesult of tlie in- 
vestigation, which diseloscd that illicit piaetiees 
had gone on foi a long tune iineliecked by the 
State autboritios, \\arder was placed on tiial 
On tcstimcmv of an eiujiloyee who had acted as 
the go-betwwii iii cairying money to him fiom 
Ferrari, Wardei was convicted on the specific 
count of having taken a $10,000 bribe from Fer- 
laii He was seiiteiieed on November 8 to from 5 
to 10 years ui piisun .Tudge Fiaueis X Maiicuso 
of tlie Court of Ccneriil Sessions, who had been a 
director of the failed institution, was eliaiged 
witli impiopei periormance of his duties to the 
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institution and was forced to resign from the 
bench. 

Congestion in the State prisons and rebellion 
against the Baumes laws led in the course of the 
year to a number of serious prison mutinies At 
Clinton Prison, Dannemora, some of the 1300 in- 
mates set lire to buildings and lumber on June 
22, seized and beat two guards and tried to break 
out Guards killed three of the mutineers, 
wounded a score of others, and quelled the out- 
bieuk Damage of $200,000 was done by the fire 
On July 2B, at the Auburn Prison, convicts broke 
into the prison arsenal, seized riot guns, set 
several buildings on fire, shot and wounded foui 
guards, and sought to storm the walls Four 
gained their liberty, but the rest were eventually 
subdued by State troopers and machine guns, 
with the death of two convicts Auburn was the 
scene on December 1 1 of a more desperate mutiny 
than that of July A band of prisoners who had 
previously secured a small supply of pistols 
killed the head keeper, seized the warden as a 
hostage, wounded several guards, and declared 
that they would kill the warden unless allowed 
to go out The way was oi>ened to them, but be- 
fore they could get out they were attacked by 
State troopers and subdued Eight prisoners were 
killed in the fighting See Chime 

The State made progress with the building of 
a hospital near Brentwood in Suffolk County de- 
signer! to accommodate 10,000 mental patients 
With regard to a State system of old-age pen- 
sions, work preliminary to the Legislative con- 
sideration of the subiect was done by an interim 
Legislative commission The New York State 
Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions in 
November urging President Hoover to have the 
Army engineers study the feasibility of a ship 
canal from the Great Lakes to the ocean through 
New York State, thus favoring the idea of a 
New York Canal, as opposed to the St Lawrence 
waterway project. Governor Roosevelt gave the 
State’s appioval to the treaty between the United 
States and Canada for the construction of works 
in the Niagara River to preserve the contour of 
Niagara Falls and to increase tiie supply of 
water for power purposes A movement was 
started in the Finger Lakes region for the study 
of means to control artificially the level of these 
lakes. Planting under the State’s project of re- 
forestation of State lands was begun near Cort- 
land on October 4 

In New York City, the most notable piece of 
municipal legislation was the passage of a munic- 
ipal measure to reimpose rent limitation, which 
the State Legislature had terminated This act 
was passed as an emergency measure, it prohib- 
ited summary dispossession proceedings affect- 
ing premises rented at less than $15 a month for 
each room Though sustained in a lower court 
and though popular with a great part of the 
inhabitants of the city, the law was declared 
unconstitutional by the Appellate Term of the 
Supreme Court on November 19, on the ground 
that tihe local assembly had no authority to in- 
terfere with contracts In addition to the in- 
crease of pay for policemen and firemen, ap- 
proved by referendum (see above), the municipal 
assembly voted increases in the salaries of all 
the members of the Board of Estimate. This ac- 
tion was taken in the closing days of the year, 
and was widely criticized as the change though 
applying to a succeeding administration actually 
affected none but the existing members of the 


Board, who were all to remain in office, and who 
thus voted to raise their own salaries The Mu- 
nicipal Assembly voted on March 11 to construct 
the projected Triborough Bridge, to connect 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Queens boroughs, and 
a vehicular tunnel under the Narrows, from 
Brooklyn to Staten Island, at an anticipated cost 
for the two projects of more than $100,000,000 

The leader of Tammany Hall, George W 01- 
vany, resigned on March 15 for the reason of ill 
health John F Curry was elected on April 23 
to succeed him A Dejiartment of Sanitation was 
organized as part of the government of New 
Yoik City, to take over from other departments 
the woik of street cleaning and of disposal of 
refuse The 20 municipal hospitals were placed 
on February 1 under the direction of a newly 
created Department of Hospitals The city’s 
policy in the treatment of drug addicts was af- 
fected by the report of a special committee, ren- 
dered early in February, unfavorable to the iiar- 
cosan method, of which trial had been made 

A decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, given on November 11, to the effect that 
terminal charges at New York need not be re- 
])orted separately, favored New York, though it 
did not dispose of the efforts of New Jersey to 
abolish flee lighterage in the poit of New Yoik, 
in another favorable decision the Commission on 
December 18 denied an increase in the differen- 
tial freight rate sought by Baltimore. The city 
authorities of New York, after 40 years of effort 
to have the New York Central remove its sur- 
face tracks from the west side of Manhattan, 
concluded with the railroad an agreement bv 
which the latter was to carry out a scheme of 
track elevation and tunneling, involving a great 
property development for the purpose of hand- 
ling terminal fi eight The cost to the railroad 
was estimated to be around $110,000,000, that 
to the city $50,000,000, and that to the State as 
contributor to grade-crossing elimination $15,- 
000,000. 

The committee of the Regional Flan of New 
York and its surrounding district, an unofficial 
body financed by the Sage Foundation, submitted 
on May 27, after some 7 years of study, its com- 
plete scheme of recommended public dcvelo])- 
ments, these were designed to cover the needs 
of the metropolitan district for orderly growth 
up to the year 1065, with particular reference to 
transportation, building development by areas, 
and park development One tube of the subwav 
tunnel under the East River, between Fulton 
Street in Manhattan and Cranberry Street in 
Brooklyn was holed thiough on May 15 Work 
on the actual span of the Hudson River Bridge, 
between the st^l towers, began about midsum- 
mer. 

A feature of the material growth of New York 
conspicuous during the year was the progress in 
construction of office buildings of unprecedented 
height The Manliattan Company building on 
Wall Street, 925 feet high, was erected The 
Hippodrome, at Sixth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, was purchased for demolition by a com- 
pany intending to erect an SS-story Hippodrome 
Wlding rising to 1100 feet. The Waldorf - Astoi la 
Hotel was demolished to make way for a 40-story 
building with a projected 1300-foot tower and 
dirigible anchorage. The Chrysler building, 
erected at Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, was somewhat over 800 feet high. A new 
Tammany Hall was built at Seventeenth Street 
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and Union Square East. The United States Su- 
preme Court on April 8 invalidated a Federal 
court injunction whereby the city had been for- 
bidden to interfere with the 7-cent fare sought 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

Western and central New York held during the 
summer a number of celebrations to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversaries of events in General 
John Sullivan’s campaign of 1779 against the 
Iroquois. In Westchester County the acquisition 
of lands by the county commissioners at alleged 
excessive cost was investigated and indictments 
against commissioners were found. The city of 
Cohoes was reported by State examiners in Sep- 
tember to have exceeded its debt limit and to 
have defaulted on the service of certain of its 
debts A plan to remove the tracks of the New 
York Central from the streets of Syracuse at a 
projected cost reported as $.30,000,000 was 
placed before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 

Officers Governor, Franklin D Roosevelt; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Ilerbert H Lehman, Sec- 
retary of State, Edward J Flynn, Comptroller, 
Morns S Tremaine, Attorney-General, Hamil- 
ton Ward, Commissioner of Education, Frank 
P Giaves. 

Judiciary Court of Appeals Chief Judge, 
Benjamin N Cardozo, Associate Judges, Cuth- 
bert W J*ound, Frederick E Crane, William S 
Andrews, living Lehman, Henry T Kellogg, 
John F O’Brien 

NEW YORK FORT AUTHORITY. See 

J3R1DGI.S 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. A nonscctarian 
institution for the higher education of men and 
women in New York City, eharteicd in 1831. It 
comprises the following divisions At University 
Heights, a college of arts and pure science, col- 
lege of engineering, Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics. At Washington Square, the graduate 
school, school of law, school of commeice, ac- 
counts, and linuiicc, ^^a8hmgton Square College, 
school of education, school of ii^.i ii'.' lollege 
of fine arts, university extcnsioii li.vi and 
the Institute of Education At the Wall Street 
division, the graduate school of business admin- 
istration and courses in the school of commerce, 
nceounts, and finance The medical college was on 
l<]a8t Twenty-sixth Street, and the dental college 
on East Twenty-third Street The enrollment for 
the year 1928-29 in all divisions of the universitv, 
after deducting all duplications, was 37,151. The 
eniollment in the different ’ • * 

units was as follows Universit • 

and pure science, 937, school of ' I 

veisitv and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
480, college of engmeeiing, 'i’ * school, 

014, school of education, . " i gradu- 

ate and undergraduate divisions, 4984, school of 
(ommercc, accounts, and finance, including the 
Wall Street division, 8455, Washington Square 
(^ollcgi*, 0902, giaduate school of business admin- 
istiation, 735; school of retailing, 1040, college 
of fine arts, 1497, and college of dentistry, 370 
In other divisions, the enrollment was as follows. 
University extension division, 3900, Institute of 
Education, 3007, public health (correspondence) 
courses, 205 , life-insurance training courses, 144 
The faculty of the university consisted of 1585 
membeis of various ranks 

The productive funds for the year 1928-29 
amounted to $0,495,250, and the income was 
$6,525,343. Gifts included $1,000,000 from Mr. 


and Mrs. Percy S. Straus to establish a fund to be 
known as the Edith A. and Percy S. Straus Fund; 
a gift of $1,000,000 from George F. Baker to estab- 
lish the George David Stewart Endowment for 
the Teaching of Surgery; the gift of $700,000 
from Mr and Mrs. Frederick Brown for the pur- 
chase of the Greenwich Building at Washin^on 
Square; and $200,000 in anonymous gifts for lab- 
oratory and library installations at Washington 
Square College The libraries contained 337,479 
volumes. Chancellor, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
PhD, LLD 

NEW ZEALAND, ze’land. Dominion of. A 
self-governing British dominion in the southern 
Pacific Ocean, about 1200 miles east of Aus- 
tralia; consisting mainly of two islands, North 
and South islands, but comprising also Stewart 
Island and Chatham Island and a number of 
small islands Capital, Wellington. 

Arfa and Population The total area exclud- 
ing the annexed islands is 103,568 square miles, 
distributed as follows North Island, 44,131; 
South Island, 58,120, Stewart Island, 662, Chat- 
ham Island, 372, outlying islands, 284 Accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, the population was 
1,218,913. The population, June 30, 1928, was 
1,389,076 for New Zealand proper, exclusive of 
Maoris ( 65,004 ) ; residents of Cook and other 
annexed islands, 14,314, and of Western Samoa 
(mandated territorv), 42,949. On Dec 31,1929, 
the population of New Zealand alone was esti- 
mated at 1,418,682 The estimated population of 
the chief cities of New Zealand on Am 1, 1928, 
was as follows Auckland, 206,810 Wellington, 
1.30,120, Christchurch, 123,370, Dunedin, 84,060. 
From 1924 through 1928, births averaged 27,947 
annually and deaths, 11,407, leaving an annual 
excess of births of 16,540 

Education Education is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 14 In 1927 there were 257,576 
pupils attending primary schools, 26,930 in sec- 
ondary schools, 12 408 in technical schools, and 
4934 in the folloiiiing university colleges Otago 
ITniversity, Dunedin, Cantcrbuiy University Col- 
lege, Christchurch, Auckland University Col- 
lege; and Victoria University College, Well- 
ington. 

Production Animal husbandry is the leading 
industry of New Zealand Only about .3 per cent 
of the total area, or 1,968,000 aeies, ivas under 
cultivation in 1927, while 16,680 000 acres were 
devoted to permanent meadow and improved pas- 
ture, 251,000 acres to tices, shrubs and bushes, 
and 13,000,000 acres to forests The production 
in pounds of the chief animal products in 1927- 
28 was, creamery butter, 6,042,000; pork, bacon, 
and ham, 59,800,000, mutton and lamb 
(dressed), 437,515,000. beef and >eal (dressed), 
329,237,000, wool, 234,260,000. In the preceding 
year, the production of factory butter was 191,- 

321.000 pounds and of cheese, 175,199,000 pounds. 
The meat industry was generally prospeious in 
1928 and in 1929. In 1928 there were 27,134,000 
sheep, 3,274,000 cattle, 589,000 swine, 307,000 
horses, and 24,000 goats in the country. 

Gram crops aic i datively unimpoitant The 
chief cereal ciops, with the acreage and produc- 
tion in 1027-28, were as follows Wheat, 261,- 
000 acres, 9,541,000 bushels, barley, 21,000 
acres, 862,000 bushels, oats, 88,000 acres, 3,- 

853.000 bushels; corn, 10,000 acres, 483,000 bush- 
els, potatoes, 22,000 acres, 4,532,000 bushels; 
peas and beans, 25,000 acres, 802,000 bushels; 
hay, 280,000 acres, 615,000 long tons. Wheat 
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production in 1928-29 was 8,400,000 bushels, 
barley, 781,000 bushels; oats, 4,226,000 bushels. 

Altliough coal, gold, and silver are mined, the 
mining industry is relatively unimportant Man- 
ufacturing consists mainly of the preparation of 
pnstoial and dairy products for the market The 
luctory output for the year ending Mar. .31, 1928, 
iotalcd about £87,700,000 ($428,000,000) and the 
value added in the process of manufacture was 
£32,400,000 ($iri8, 000,000) There were 5166 
factories ■ ■ • 1. . l ®1,740 persons The rapid 
devcloiimc' i ■ w .i » ■ power is checking coal 
]iioductioii The (loveiiiment, up to 1929, had ex- 
])eudcd $36,566,000 on its hydroelectric pro- 
gramme, of which the two principal projects were 
expected to be completed in 1930 The chief mine 
and factory products in 1926-27 wcie Coal, 

2.. 367.000 long tuns, dour, 128,699 tons, ale, 11,- 

827.000 gallons , leather, 4,059,000 pounds , boots 
and shoes, 1,397,000 pairs, lumber, 305,675,000 
feet, printing, publishing, and bookbinding, 
£4,528,000, clothing and hosiery, £2,897,000, 
motor vehicles, £1,897,000 Theic was some un- 
einplojineiit in the cities while faiin laborers 
wcie 111 demand 

CoALMFKCK The imjiortance of a favorable bal- 
ance of foieign tiade to New Zealaiurs economy 
was dcinonstiatcd by the compaiative prosperity 
which followed iinpiovoments in the tiade bal- 
ance 111 1927 and 1928 In the latter year, cx- 
poits 111 C 1 eased to $273,441,000, or 18 pel cent 
more than in 1927, while the impoits of .$218,- 

439.000 weic slightly higher than in 1927, but 
much lowei than in 192.5 and 1926 In 1929 ex- 
})oitH <lecrcAb<‘d to $270,100,000, while impoits 
inercahed to .$239,249,752 According to iigures 
of the S Jtuieau of Coinraeice, expoits to 
New Zealand in 1929 totaled $39,401,000 and im- 
ports iioni New Zealand, $20,863,000 The chict 
e\])oitB in 1928 were wool, $81,169,000, butter, 
$.‘1.5,004,000, fio/en meats, $50,317,000, cheese, 
.$32,570,000, hides and skins, $18,702,000 The 
leading impoits weie automobiles and chassis, 
.$13,165,000, iippuiel, $11,312,000, mineial oils, 
.$12,397,000, (otton piece goods, $9,358,000, elec- 
tiical inacliiiieiv and appuiatus, $8,577,000 

The ITiiited Kingdom took 72 jier rent of the 
i()t.il e\|»orts ill 1928, as (Oinpaicd with 77 
]iei cent in 1927 Other leading custoineis weie 
the Cinted States, which took 7 6 jicr cent of 
lotal, and Aiistiulia, 6 1 per cent Of the total 
impoits, 47 per cent came fiom tlic United King- 
dom, 18 per cent fioin the United States, and 7 8 
pel eent fioin Australia The per eafiita Iigures 
wcie $119 foi imports and $181 foi expoits 

Ftwancl Tlie oidiiiary budget for the year 
ending Mar 31, 1929, placed receipts at £23,- 
868 000 and expenditui es at £23,608,000 In the 
])ievioiis veai, uitiial leeeipts totaled £2.5,124,000 
and netinil expenditures £24,945,000, leaving a 
Miildiis of £179.000 pounds, but the heavy public 
debt mei eased due to cajiital expendituies The 
iniblie debt on Mar 31, 1929, stood at $1,223,- 

419.000, or $842 per capita Aliout £71,971,000 
of the debt represented war expendituies and 
about £53,304,000 investments in lailways Chief 
items ol pxpendituie in 1927-28 were Debt seiv- 
lee, £9,758,000, edueatiuii, £3,102,000; pensions, 
£2,549,000, posts, telegrajdis, and telephones, 
£2,297,000 national defense, £969,000, losses on 
isolated lailway lines, £485,000, all othei, 
£5,785,000 

CoMMUNiOAiiuNs The state-owned railway 
lines in 1928 totaled 3] 80 miles and private 


lines, 116 miles. The state lines carried 25,380,- 
000 passengers, and 7,367,000 tons of freight, 
earning gross receipts of £7,344,000 ($3.5,739,000) 
during the year ending Mar. 31, 1928 A deficit 
after interest chaigcs of $1,419,371 was reported 
for the year, as compared with a deficit of .$485,- 
.339 in the i 'ii.-li".' year Tii 1928-29 the deficit 
reached '‘'|l•7 ' The increasing deficit was 
due mainly to the increase in inteiest charges, 
the other items remaining nppuiMin.Mtciv the 

same A railway feii'le fnnt- 

gi owing aiea of '■ \ was lepoited 

to be nearing completion toward the end of 
1929 

The mei chant marine in 1927 comprised 565 
vessels of 204,760 gross tuns. In the same yeai, 
634 vessels of 2,196,000 net rogisteied tons en- 
tered and 633 vessels of 2,201,000 net registeied 
tons cleared the ports of New Zealand In 1928 
there were 26,363 miles of telegraph wiie and 
499,042 miles of telephone wuie, all goveinnieiit 
owned The net leveimc of the Post and Tele- 
graph Department for the yeai ending Mur 31, 
1929, was £3,445,545 and the net piofits for the 
year, £523,809 

Government Executive power is vested in a 
Goveiiioi-Ceiietal appointed by tlio Crown and 
legislative powei in the Goveriior-tJeiienil and a 
general assembly of two houses, namely, the Leg- 
islative Council of 41 members (September, 
1927) appointed for seven years but to be elected 
after the expiration of the teiiiis of the mcmbois 
sitting in 1923, and the Douse of Ilepiesentii- 
tives, consisting of 80 members, elected b> tlie 
people for three years The Goveriior-Geneial in 
1929 was Sir Charles Feigusson In Deeenibei, 
1929, Ijord Bledisloe (Charles Bathurst), a lead- 
ing British agiiciiltuialist, was appointed Gov- 
cnioi -General to succeed Sir Chailes Feigusson, 
whose teim would expiic in 1930 The cahiiiet ap- 
jiointed in Dceembei, 1928, w.is composed .is 
follows Pi line Ministci, Minister of Fiiiaiico 
and External AfTaiis, Sir .loseph G Waid, Land 
and ALMindhiic G W Forbes, Public Works, 
E A Baiisoro, Justice and Defense, T M Wil- 
ford. Labor and Mines, W A WciUh, llailways 
and Customs, W B Taveiner, N.tIivc AflTaiis 
and Cook Islands, Sir Apiiaii.i Ngata, Post- 
master-Geneial, J B Donald, Education, II Ai- 
moie. Internal Afiaiis, P A de la Perrelle, 
rminigrution, Marine, and Industries and Com- 
merce, .1 G Cobbe , Health, A J Stallworihj , 
Attorney-Gencial, T. K. Sidcy 

History The debate over the Ward Govein- 
ment’s piogranime lor seem mg redistnbution of 
land through heavier taxation of the larger hold- 
ings ill the (.ominonwealth, serious noting in 
tlmt part of Samoa under the New Zealand man- 
date, and the caithquake of June 17 wcic tlie 
outstanding events in the history of New Zea- 
land during 1929. 

Land settlement was tlie cardinal point in the 
policy of tlie United party winch, under the 
leadership of Sir Joseph Ward, came into powei 
in December, 1928 Tlie government was depend- 
ent for its existence ujion the support ot the 
Lulior part^, tbe distribution ot iK>uts being 
United party, 27, Befoim paiiy (0])positioii), 
27, Lalwr, 19, other puities, 7. With Laboi siip- 
poit the government was able to ptoceed with its 
jirogiamme, a feature of winch was tlie pioposul 
to i^rrow $350,000,000 in the ensuing ten years 
for vaiious development projects Parliament, 
which convened m June, passed the Government’s 
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Land Act, which appropriated £5,000,000 for 
bringing into cultivation some millions of acres 
of socond-class lands and provided for a grad- 
uated supertax on lands of an unimproved value 
exceeding £12,600 It was estimated that the 
supertax would affect only 1760 of the 80,000 
farmers in the dominion and it was frankly 
proposed as a confiscatory measure to enable the 
paiceling out of the Jn’ff’r c^^ates Adequate de- 
fense, stimulation oi ■■I'lii; and commercial 
aviation, the development of roads and auto- 
mobile iranspoit as feeders to the main railway 
lines, financial aid to settlers on new lands, and 
the icgulation of immigration from the mother 
countiy in relation to the economic condition of 
the country, weie other points in Premier Ward’s 
}iiogramme as outlined before Parliament ou 
June 27 

The \^'ard govciiimcnt announced that its x>ol- 
icy with regard to the uniest in Wcstein Samoa 
would be one of patience, coupled with the de- 
termination not to treat with those Samoans 
who openly defied the mandate power’s authority 
In Septcmbei, Premier Ward stated in Parlia- 
ment that while the attitude of a section of the 
Samoans was jn eventing a satisfactory settlement 
of the difficulties, the government had reduced the 
number of elected Europeans on the Ijegislative 
Council of Western Samoa to two and had added 
two nominated Samoans Following the killing 
of a while constable in noting in Apia December 
2S, Pi eniiei Ward announced that his govern- 
ment would adopt a firmer attitude towrard the 
native opponents of the island government, and 
a Liiiiser was dispatched to Apia to assist in 
e>1iibli-hinu‘ the goveinment’s authority. 

J he eartJiqiiake of June 17 was the most severe 
e\]>eiienced in ^ew' Zealand since that of 1855 It 
caused the loss of fifteen lives and considerable 
damage to the towns of Westport, Gieymouth, 
and ]\lur(hi8on on the noitherii part of South 
Island Foi changes in the " * ’ ' of the 

land, see E vuniwUAKKh See " oa, and 
(«RtAr lliiiTAiN, under Iltsiory 
NIBLACK, Hear Admiral Albert Parker 
Retiied olheer in the U S Nav,v, died in Monte 
Carlo, Monaco, Aug 20, 1020 lie was born in 
ViiKeiines Ind , July 2.>, 1859, and was grad- 
uated 111 18H0 from the U S Naval Academy and 
in 1910 fiom the Maval Wai College He was pro- 
moted thiough the grades to the lank of rear 
admiial (1918) and ictiicd in 1923 Ills first 
]>ost after graduation was at the Pacific Naval 
Station (1880-82), after which he suiveyed and 
exploied in Alaska (1884-88) He seived in the 
Spaiiish-Americdn Wai, paitici]mting in the Bat- 
tle ol Nipe Bay lie also took part in the suppies- 
sion ot the hhlipino iiisiiircctioii (1809-1901) 
He w.ia 111 China in 1900 dining the Boxer up- 
iisiiig and, at the outbreak of the Woild War, he 
was oideied to eonimaiid the Ist Division, and 
later the 1st Squadion, battleship force, of the 
Atlantic Fleet In November, 1917, he was put in 
command of the 2d Squadron of the patiol force 
and of United States Naval Forces based at 
Gibraltar Until after the Aimistice, he com- 
manded the United States Naval Forces in the 
western Mediteirancaii In 1919-20 he was di- 
loctor of naval intelligence. Navy Depaitmeiit, 
and 111 1921 was vice admiial commanding the 
United States naval forces in European wateis 
Atter letirement in 1924, he was elected director 
of the Intel national Hydrographic Bureau of 
Monaco, and in 1927 president for a term of 


five years During his long career. Admiral Ni- 
black was naval attach# at Berlin, Rome, Vienna, 
Buenos Aires, and I^ondon He was the recipient 
of many honors including the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the United States, the Royal 
Victorian Order of Great Britain (commander), 
and the order of L^ion of Honor of France 
(commander) 

NICARAGUA, ne'k&-ra'gwa. The largest of 
the Central American republics It is bounded on 
the north by Honduras, on the east by the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the south by Costa Rica, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean Capital, Managua. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated 
at about 61,660 square miles, of which 4500 
square miles are lake area The coast line is 300 
miles on the Atlantic and 200 miles on the Paci- 
fic Population, according to the census of 1920, 
638,118, or about 12 inhabitants to the square 
mile The estimated population in 1927 was 660,- 
000 About 80 per cent lived in the western part 
of the country and was chiefly of Spanish and 
Indian blood The population of the cast coast 
had a large Negro element from the West Indies 
The propoitioii of pure white blood is about 10 
per cent The eastern and western sections differ 
greatly and there is very little communication 
between them, the journey by trail and river be- 
ing difiicult Traveleis going from one coast to 
the other usually go by way of Costa Rica or 
through the Panama Canal 

The population of the vanous cities in Ni- 
caragua in 1926, as shown by a census made by 
their respective departments of sanitation, was 
rejKirted to be as follows Managua, the capital, 
.32,636; Le6n, 23,565, Granada, 18,066, Masaya, 
13,763, Chmandega, 10,307; Rivas, 4081, Mata- 
galpa^ 3142, and Cormto, 2307 

Education Piimary education covers a period 
of SIX years, following European rather than 
American lines In the school year 1928-29, there 
weie 402 goveiiiment schools (392 primary, 3 
secondary, 6 vocational, 2 normal), with an avei- 
age attendance of 17,973, and 118 municipal 
and piivate schools, with an average attendance 
of 6921 TJic jirivate sdiools were nearly all con- 
ducted by religious oiganirations Higher educa- 
tion was provided by five professional faculties, 
unsalaried and leceivmg little goveinmental aid, 
thiee of law and two of medicine 

Production, ftc Nicaragua is essentially an 
agricultural couiitrv As in the past, it must de- 
pend upon its agricultural products, seconded by 
timber and mineral wealth, for its widest future 
development The piincipal agiicultural products 
are bananas and other fruits, coffee, sugar, and 
coconuts Other crops are com, rice, and tobacco 
Mahoganv, cedui, d>e woods, and gums are some 
of the valuable foiest woods of the country 
Cloffee accounts foi about oiie-half of the total 
value of exports and the size of the ciop and 
prices received aie the major factors which 
determine local economic conditions For the 
^ear ended Nov 30, 1928, about 39,800,000 pounds 
of coffee weie expoited fiom Cormto, 32 per 
cent going to Fiance and 24 per cent, to the 
United States In 1928-29 the crop was below 
average and the in ices low, resulting in a tempor- 
ary depression The 1929-30 export crop was esti- 
mated at about 37,400,000 pounds The coffee 
blight called aigcnto, or "cock’s eye” appeared in 
1929 and assiuned alarming proportions in higher 
altitudes. Sugar pioduetion m 1927-28 was esti- 
mated at about 14,000 short tons, as compared 
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\^ith 11,250 in the previous year Banana ex- 
ports to the United States increased from 
1,300.000 bunches in 1927 to 1,800,000 in 1928 
Milling IS comparatively unimportant, gold, sil- 
vei, copper, and precious stones being the prin- 
cipal minerals exploited. There are a few sugar 
mills, distilleries, and small industries special- 
izing in articles for local consumption 
Commerce Exports in 1928 totaled $11,093,- 
000, leprcscutmg a 30 per cent increase over 
tlie preceding year, while imports expanded in 
about the same ratio to $13,350,000 The United 
States supplied two-thirds of the Imports and 
jmrehased more than one-half of the exports In 
1927 exports totaled $9,026,000 and imports 
$10,208,000 The chief imports are cotton manu- 
factures, iron and steel, machinery, wheat flour, 
and chemicals and drugs Exports include coffee, 
bananas, sugar, hides and skins, mahogany, and 
gold and silver The proportion of the chief ex- 
ports to the total exportations of the republic 
111 1928, with figutes for 1927 in parcntlieses, 
was as follows Coffee, 58 per cent (45), liaii- 
anas, 16 pei cent (16), cabinet woods, 11 per 
cent (19) , sugar, 4 ])er cent (6) , and gold, 3 
])er cent ( 7 ) . 

Finance In a message to the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress delivered Dec 16, 1929, President Mon- 
cada announced that a surplus of more than 
$2,400,000 w'aa assured from the government’s 
financial operations duiing 1929 The anticipated 
surplus did not include the profits of the Na- 
tional Bank or those of the Pacific Railroad A 
jiart of the surplus was used to pui chase the 
Coiinto wharf, which handled much of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade President Moncada an- 
nounced that, ellective Dec 31, 1929, New Yoik 
hankeis had relinquished all connection with the 
National Bank and with the lailroad In 1927 
government receipts totaled 4,866,000 cordolias 
(one cordoba equaled $I at par) and exjitndi- 
tures 4,918,000 cordobas Customs receipts in 
1928 reached a new high level In 1929 an agree- 
ment was reached between the municipalities 
and the government under which the cities 
agreed to give the government 30 per cent of 
their guild ul revenues, including the 10 per cent 
they contributed to the Federal Health Depait- 
ment In retuin, the cities were no longer to lie 
icquircd to submit their lespective budgets to 
the government for appioval 

The public debt on Mar. 31, 1928, was rc- 
poited by the collector general of cuatoiiis us 
$23,526,067, of which $17,278,809 consisted of 
debts and claims arising from the revolution and 
was subject to adjudication 
Communications In 1928 there were 147 
miles of government-owned railway line and 19 
miles of private line For the year ending June 
30, 1928, the railways earned 895,000 passengeis 
and 114,000 metiic tons of freight, with gross 
Tcceipts of $1,285,000 A new line 66 miles long 
from I>e6ii to Sauce was under construction hy 
the government in 1929 Late in 1929 the Ni- 
caiaguaii government accepted the resignation 
of the American manager of the state railroads 
and assumed direct charge The telegraph and 
telephone systems had 1802 and 1143 miles of 
wire, respectively The number of steam vessels 
in foreign tiade entering Nicaraguan ports in 
1928 was 563 of 806,670 net registered tons. 

Government Executive power is vested in a 
president who acts through a responsible min- 
istry, comprising departments of foreign affairs 


and public instruction, finance, interior, justice, 
war and marine, and public works; legislative 
power is in a bicameral legislature consisting of 
a chamber of 40 deputies elected for four yeais 
by universal suffrage, and a senate of 1 3 members 
elected for six years The constitution is modeled 
after that of the United States President in 
1929, Josd Maria Moncada, elected Nov. 4, 1928. 

History What piomised to he a now eia in 
Nicaraguan history commenced on Jan 1, 1929, 
with the inauguration of President Jos^ Maria 
Moncada, the Liberal candidate who had been 
overwhelmingly elected at the American supci- 
vised election in 1928 Indicative of the impiovod 
relations between Lilicrals and Conservatives was 
the spectacle, unprecedented in Nicaragua, pies- 
ented when the retiring Conseivative President, 
Adolfo Dm/, lode in the same cainage with the 
Liberal President-elect on the wav to the in- 
aiiguiation eeremonv. As the vear piogiessed, 
however, there weie some indientinns of a re- 
sumption of the bittei animosities characteristic 
of Nieaiaguan jiolitics In August, moie than 
20 influential membois of Opposition parties 
were arrested by the Moncada goveniment and 
some of them were deported Among those charged 
with encouraging handitrv and plotting against 
the government w'ere Paulino Rolor/ami, ioimer 
Director General of Communications, and several 
Conservative newspaper men, including Adolfo 
Ortego Diaz, a nephew of former Piesident 
Adolfo Dia/ Loaders of the Conservative jmrtv 
denied that they had lent their NUp])oit to the 
alleged conspiracy 

In general, however, the year was inaiked hv 
the steady impiovement in intoinal stability and 
the . * . * ’ ■ * on bv ITiiitod States inariiica 

and ^ ' Guardia Nacional of the 

guerrilla bands winch were active in the iioith- 
westerii part of the countiy when Piesidciit 
Moncada was inaugurated (')ii Juniiciiy 7, 38 
officers and 1194 men of the U S Murine Coips 
were withdrawn fiom the country hv ordci of 
the Navy Department in AVa-liiiigtoii leaving 
231 olficeis and 3330 men on duty there These, 
witJi the assistance of voluntecis and the Na- 
tional Guard, undertook to wipe out the remain 
ing rebels or outlaw liaiids as they were van- 
ously called A numlier of casualties in clashes 
with the outlaws were lepoited finm time to 
time In June, Aiig'. '!■■■ Sandiiio, the leadei of 
those ojiposing the htirason Agi cement of 1927, 
was foieed to flee to Mexico, the iinpoitant in- 
HUigent bands were broken up, and Piesident 
Moncada, in opening the session of Congress on 
December 1> said that oidei bad been lestoied 
He admitted, however, that handitiv “iiiiwoithy 
the name of i evolution” still existed in i emote 
sections The marine forces weic further i educed 
to a total of 2215 men and officers in Kepteiiiber 
1 In the meantime the Niearuguaii National 
Guaid was being trained by Amonean othceis to 
take over the task of inaiiitaiiimg order upon the 
withdrawal of the remaining maiiiies iSeerotarv 
of State iStimson announced in rj^ n 

November 22 that while the American ^ • ».i- 

to withdraw the marines as rapidly as conditions 
permitted, both the Liberal and Conservative 
parties in Nicaragua had urged that the evacua- 
tion be postponed for the time being During the 
year ending June 30,1929, four marines were 
killed and nine received wounds from which three 
later died as a result of clashes with bandit 
forces. Manuel Maria Jiron, an insuigent leader 
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who raided the La Paz Mine in 1928 and held 
captive an American, George Marehall, until his 
death, was captured and executed by natives 
While criticism of the American policy in Ni- 
caragua continued in both the United States 
and Latin America, President Moncada repeatedly 
praised the conduct of the marines and upheld 
their presence in the country, de-’n* i c U*»it he 
was confident the United State- neiii de- 

Kiied to and would withdraw its forces from 
Nicaragua as soon as peace was firmly estab- 
lished. 

The Cabinet appointed by President Moncada 
following his inauguration 'was composed os fol- 
lows Minister of Foreign Relations, Cordero 
Reyes, Promotion, Benjamin Abaunza, Public 
Instruction, Di. Leonardo Arguello, Interior, 
Dr Bernardo Sotomayoi , Finance, Antonio Ber- 
berena. Public Health, Dr Roberto Gonzfilea, 
\gi iciiltiiie and Laboi, Antonio Cabiera Dr 
Juan B Sacasa, the foinici constitutional Vice 
J*resident of Nicaragua, wlio led the revolution 
of 1929 and 1927 against the Diaz goveinincnt 
wliicli resulted in the intervention of ilie I iiiicd 
States, was appointed Minister to Washington 
in Apiil 

The prospect that the United States would 
construct another Atlantic-Pacific Canal, tins 
time acioss Nicaiagua, aroused considerable en- 
tbuRinsm in that country and both Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica readily gave their consent to an 
investigation and auivey of the proposed route 
by a battalion of U S Amiv Engineers Tlie sur- 
vey was iiuthoiizcd by President Hoovei in June 
111 accoi dunce with a rc-olution adopted bv the 
Keveiitictii Congress The right of the Nicara- 
guan govciiiineiit to use tiic revenues oi the 
Pacific Railioad us it saw fit was upheld bj 
Societal y ot State Stimson in July New Yoik 
baiikcis, who were in the majority on the boaid 
of directors oi tlic state-owned road, had voted 
to appiopiiate $2,U()(),U00 ot revenue for im- 
|uo\ciiients, a couise winch Picsident Moncada 
opposed 

The city of Managua was created a national 
distiict, similar to the Distiict of Columbia in 
Uie United States, by Piesidcntial decree on Oc- 
tober 30, subject to tlie •approval of Congress 
Maludministiation of tlie city by the Lilieral 
admiiiistiatioii was said to have caused the 
Ihesideiit’s action, although he was of the same 
political paity Hie crviiig need foi the develop- 
ment ot the jiuhlic-hcalth soiviie established by 
I’rcRidcnt Moncada was demonstrated by a cam- 
paign against hookworm and other intestinal 
jiaiasitcs made in one section of the country Of 
2407 pci sons e\nmiiied, 2308 were found to be 
BufTeiiiig fiom intestinal diseases 

It was icpoitcd fioni Managua in Novembei 
that President Moiicadii’s pinpusal that the Cen- 
tral Ainciicaii republics send a single |Oint rep- 
resentative to Biazil, Chile, Colombia, Pern, and 
Uiuguay, liad been tentatively accepted by a 
inajoiity of the countiics ot Ccntial Aniciica 
Sec HoNiiiiiAs, CrATFMALA, United States, 
under History Consult Floyd Cramer, Our 
Neighbor, hicarat/ua (New York, 1929) 

NICHOLAS (Nikolai Nikolaievitch, ny-e- 
kfi-lay' ny-e-ko-la'yC-vCtsh ) , Grand Duke Russian 
general and second cousin of Emperor Nicholas 
II, died Jan (I, 1929, in Cape Antibes, Fiance 
He was born in St Petci sbiirg, Nov. 0, 1850, and 
was giadiiated from Nikalaicv Military Academy, 
aftei which he became a member of the Russian 


General Staff and aide-de-camp to the Czar. It 
was as an officer of the General Staff that he 
fought in the Russo-Turkish War (1877-78) 
During the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), the 
Grand Duke was president of the Imperial Com- 
mittee of Defence, which attempted to introduce 
reforms in the army At the outbreak of the 
World War, ho was appointed coramander-in- 
chief of the Russian Army, a command which he 
hold until superseded by the Czar in 1915 With 
the aMiction of the Czar at the end of the Wai 
the Grand Duke found it necessary to go into 
exile and the last years of his life wore spent in 
France Many Russian monarchists considered 
him tlie rightful heir to the Russian throne 

NICHOLS MEDAL. See Chemistry, Indus- 
trial 

NICKEL. Continued expansion in the demand 
for nickel featured the year 1920 Production of 
the International Nickel Company, which alone 
prmluces 90 per cent ot the world output, was 

55.000 tons of the metal, compared with about 

48.000 tons in 1928, according to the Canadian 
Department of the Interior. By the absorption of 
Mond Nickel, an English company. International 
Nickel became the only producer m the Sudbury 
district of Canada However, the monopoly was 
not expected to last long as construction of a 
smeltei was started at the Falcombridgc Nickel 
mine by the so-called Lmdsley interests This 
group liad purchased a refinery in Norway and, 
early in 1030. w'as to start putting about 2500 
tons of nickel annually on the European market 
Any possible iiiciease in the demand for nickel 
as a steel alloy had been anticipated by the 
producers with the new plants under construc- 
tion International Nickel was oomjiletmg a prn- 
giamme of nunc equipment at its Frood propel ty 
that cost about $30,000,000. Conditions in New 
Caledonia, which pioduccs most of the woild’s 
icnuiiiiing 10 per cent, remained more or less 
static The puces for nickel ingots lemained at 
35 cents per pound throughout the year. 

NIDAROS New name lor Ttundhjem See 
Nohw^vy uiidei Uibtoiif 

NIGERIA, CoLONV and Protectorate of A 
West Afiican territorv, 1 ^ ‘ . G-i at Brit- 
ain, divided into two gn , ■ i . - known 

respectively as the Northern and Southern Prov- 
inces The area is appioxiinately 335,700 square 
miles and the population, according to an esti- 
mate in 1927, 18,765.090, of whom 10,232,832 
weie in the Northern Provinces (area, 258,000 
square miles) Theic were 5200 Europeans m 
1927. For administiative purposes the British 
poitioii of the mandated territory of Kamerun 
IS attached to Nigeria The seat of goveinment 
IS at Lagos In 1927 in the Northeiii Provinces 
there were 84 goveinment schools and 141 un- 
assisted mission schools. The total average at- 
tendance ill the goveinment schools was 2566 
and in the mission schools 2088 It was estimateil 
that there were 31,587 Mohammedan schools, 
with 393,039 pupils In the Southern Frovinci's 
in the same year there were 49 government schools 
with an average attendance of 9190, 225 as- 
sisted schools with an enrollment of 44,814 , 2519 
unassisted schools with an enrollment of 127,066 
The chief products aie palm kernels, palm oil, 
cotton lint, lubber, peanuts, animal products, 
butter, ivory, cacao, kola nuts, coffee, drugs, 
and toliacco The forests supply mahogany, which 
IS exported Iron, lead, and tin are worked by 
the natives, and gold, silver, lignite, nionazite. 
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galena, and manganene ore are found. Nigeria ie 
the sixth largest producer of tin in the world, the 
total exports in 1927 amounting to 10,926 tons. 
The imports in 1927 were valued at £15,664,637 
and the exports at £16,340,9.57. The chief article 
of impoit was manufactured goods and the chief 
articles of export, palm oil and palm kernels 
The total shijiping which entered and cleared 
from the ports of Nigeria in 1927 was 3,367.312 
tons, of which 1,904,614 tons was British The 
revenue in 1927-28 was £0,304,663 and tlie ex- 
penditure £6,723,623, piililic debt, £23..5.59,209 
Hallways open for traffic in 1929 totaled 162.5 
miles In the year ending Mar. 31, 1929, the 
railways carried 3,161,633 passengers and 958,- 
414 tons of freiglit, earning net profits of £928,- 
969 ($4,514,789) 

The administration is in the hands of a gov- 
ernor and an executive and legislative council 
Governor in 1929, Sir G Thomson 

Serious disturbances among the natives at 
Opobo and other points in southeastern Nigeria 
were reported to the British Colonial Office in 
December, 1929 Troops were sent to that point 
m the nick of time to save the trading station 
and the Europeans stationed there from a noting 
mob, according to the report, which said the 
troops were foiced to fire into the crowd Aliout 
60 natives were killed before the disturbances 
ceased 

NITROGEN COMPOUNDS. See Fertt- 

TJZERS 

NOBEL PRIZES. The Nobel Prizes for 1929 
were awarded on November 12 to the following 
jiersons who, in accordance with the will of Al- 
fred B Nobel, the Swedish inventor and phi- 
lanthropist, were considered to have made the 
greatest contributions towards the pi ogress of 
the world and the welfare of mankind Thomas 
Maun (literature) ; Dr Arthur Harden and 
Prof Hans V011 Kuler-Chelpin (chemistry). Sir 
Fredeiick Gowland Hopkins and Prof Christian 
Eijkman (medicine) , and the Due de Broglie 
(physics) The awaid in literature is made bv 
the Swedish Academy, the awards in physics 
and chemistry by the Royal (Swedish) Academy 
of Sciences, and the award in medicine by the 
Caroline Institute (the faculty of medicine in 
Stockholm). Announcement also was made by 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of the award of 
the 1928 prize in physics to Prof Owen Willans 
Richardson The piizes were worth $46,290 each 

Thomas Mann, the recipient of the pii/e in 
literature, was born in Lllbeck, Germany, in 1875 
and iirst achieved national popularity in Gei- 
inany with the publication in 1901 of liudden- 
brooks^ a novel showing the social decline of a 
Lllbeck senatoiial family, into which he wove 
much of his own family history. His other works 
include Tnstan (1903), I)er Tod tn Venedtg 
(1913); Tomo Kroger (1914), Betrarhlungen 
tinea iInpohUarhen (1918) , Rede und Antwortj 
(1922) , Der Zauhrrbcrg (1924) ; and Unordnung 
itnd t'rukea Letd (1026) With the publication 
of Der Zauberberg (The Magic Mountain), one 
of his lincst works, he attained the recognized 
position of dean of German novelists 

The Nobel chemistiy award for 1929 was 
divided between Dr. Aithur Harden, head of the 
biochemistry depaitment of the Leister Institute 
and piofessoi of biochemistry in London Univer- 
sity, and Prof. Hans von Euler-Chelpin, director 
of the Biochemical Institute, Stockholm, Sweden 
Dr. Harden, who was born in Manchester, Eng- 


land, in 1865 and was educated at the Univer- 
sities of Manchester and Erlangen, has conducted 
most of his experimental work in the field of 
alcoholic fermentation. With Sir H E Roscoe, 
he IS author of A 'New View of the Origin of 
Dalton* a Atomic Theory and his other jiublica- 
tions include Alcoholic Fermentation and Inor- 
ganic Chemistry for Advanced Stvdcnta. Profes- 
sor von Euler-Chelpin, the other recipient, was 
born in Augsburg, Germany, in 1873 and was 
educated at the Universities of Beilin, Gbttin- 
gen, and Wiirzburg. Ills work, which also has 
been in the field of biochemistry, has dealt pai- 
ticularly with the chemistry of enzymes In 1928 
he was appointed director of the Biochemical 
Institute established, under the auspices of the 
Stockholm High School, through a grant of 25,- 
000 crowns from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
an equal sum contnbuted by Swedish patrons 
The recipients of the 1929 Nobel prize in medi- 
cine were Prof Christian riil.n-nn of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, the Ncilieil.iinl^, and Sii 
Frederick Gowland Ilfipkiiis, professoi of bio- 
chemistry ill the Univeisity of Cambiidge, Eng- 
land Professoi Eijkman was the first scientist 
to produce experimentally a disease of dietary 
origin, succeeding when director ot the hygiemc 
laboratory in Batavia, Dutch East Indies, in 
1889 in prcHliicmg polyneuiitis in fowl by feed- 
ing them a diet consisting exclusively of polished 
nee He had previously noted that this disease 
closely resembled the disease beii-beii occurring 
in human bein^ Lord Hopkins, who was born 
in London in 1861 and was educated at the 
University of London, has done corihiderable le- 
search since 1906 on the naturo of the accessory 
substances known as vitamins, which aie neces- 
sary for the growth, reproduction, and muinte- 
iianec of animal life. 

The Nobel Prize in physics for 1929 was 
awaided to tbe Due de Bioglie who was the 
pioneer in tlie development ot that blanch of 
physics known as wave inecbunics, pi (qioimdmg 
the theory that matter coiisistctl ot a sciies ot 
waxes us well as ot coipuscles He was bom in 
J*aiis in 1875 and was educatcfl at the Fieiich 
Naval Academy, sciving for a time as a naval 
otlicei He lejoined tin* navy at the outbicak of 
tbe A\orld War and seived throughout the con- 
tlic the Cl OSS of the Li'gioii of llonoi 

in of Ins invention of a wireless le- 

ceiver jiennitting submerged submarines to coiii- 
muiiicatc with the shoie 

Prof Owen Willans Kichaidson, who leceivcd 
the Nobel Pii/e in physics in 1928, was boin in 
Dewsburj T ■ ' 'T'* and was educated at 

Trinity « . • ■ University Since 

1924 he 1 ■ • reseaicli in physics 

at King’s College, London He is also a fellow 
of the Royal Society and is best known for his 
lesearches on the theoiy ot electrons, his pub- 
lished works including The Electron Theory of 
Matter and The Emission of Electricity from 
Hot Bodies From 1906 to 1914 he was professor 
of physics at Princeton University, where he 
conducted researches which led to the establisli- 
inent of Richardson’s law of therinionics, govern- 
ing tlie motions of electrons emanating Iroin hot 
bodies, and which was later instrumental in 
makiim possible the development of the radio 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. See EuucATion in the 
United States, Universities and Cuijjsoes 
NORTH CAROLINA Population. Accord- 
ing to the Fourteenth Census, the population of 
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the State on Jan. 1, 1020, was 2,669,12.3. The 
estimated population on July 1, 1028, was 2,938,- 
000 The capital is Raleigh 
Agsicultitre The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
ciups in 1028 and 102!) 


Crop Tear Acreage Prod Bu Vdlue 


Tobacco 

Ootton 

Corn 

Hoy 

Potatoes . 

Swept 

potatoes 

Peanuts 

WliPiit 

Oats 


1920 764,000 608 , 060,000 • $ 93 , 991,000 

1928 728,000 499 , 408 , 000 * 97 , 386,000 

3929 1 , 782,000 736,000 > 61 , 372,000 

1928 1 , 800,000 836 , 000 * 77 , 330,000 

1929 2 , 269,000 48,668 000 48 , 668,000 

1928 2 , 305,000 42 , 642,000 43 , 921,000 

1929 865,000 830,000 14 , 641,000 

1928 849,000 816,000 13 , 883,000 

1920 74,000 8 , 130,000 9 , 756,000 

1928 95,000 10 , 545,000 6 , 854,000 


1929 

1028 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 


78.000 9 , 126,000 8 , 213,000 

80.000 7 , 840,000 6 , 664,000 

220.000 249 , 900 , 000 * 9 , 996,000 

205.000 239 , 400 , 000 * 11 , 731,000 

467.000 6 , 347,000 7 , 639,000 

444.000 6 , 160,000 7 , 828,000 

258.000 6 , 192,000 4 , 644,000 

191.000 4 , 202,000 3 , 278,000 


* Pounds * Bales « Tons 


Minfual PiiODUiM’ioN The stone pioiliiction of 
1*127 exceeded the clay pioducts of tlie State foi 
Hiat year in total value, and coiiHcqueiitl;^ took 
the lead in tlie mineral industries of the* State 
There were produced in 11)27, 2 250,870 short 
tons of stone, evclusive of maihle, and in 1026, 
1,81.'1,480 tons, the value of such stone produced 
111 1027 was $4,013,177, in 102G, $4,fl0.j,087 Clay 
products attained a value for 1927 of $3,860,050, 
tor 1920, of $4,2«‘30,901 No othei mineral product 
of the State had a total value of $1,000,000 for 
1027 111 1928, however, the production of copper 
increased to the quantity of 8 207,000 pounds, 
fioiii 5,302,041 poumls for 1027, and thus at 
tamed a value in excess of $1,000,000 for the 
yeai’s pioduct The relatively large production 
of crude feldspar increased to 100,750 long tons 
toi 1027, lioin 01,433 tons foi 1020, in value, 
to $012,214 for 1027 from $002,020 for 1020 
Coal and non oie continued to be jiroduced iii 
miiioi amounts The total value of the mineial 
products of the State was $11,703,(571 for 1027, 
tor 1920, $10,992,793 

Tkansihiktation The total iiuinher of miles 
of railioad line under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 5222 80 Tlieie was no reported construction 
of additional line iii 1029 

At the end of 1!)2*) the total installation of 
hydro and steam plants in Noith Claroliiia 
.inioiinfed to ],05.'},9U0 hoise puwm oi an iiiciease 
of 20 0 ])ci cent over the pievioiis year Of the 
total installation, 944,900 hoise powei was hydro 
and 711,000 was develojied hy hteuni In hvdro- 
eleetiie jiowei the ineiease ill a veai niiumntcd 
to 1() 4 jjei cent and iii steaiii, 2(5 8 pei cent Ap- 
pioviniately 57 per mit ot the 1929 total installa- 
tion was h'ydio and 43 jier leiit steam 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Kedeial Census of Maiiufactuies published by the 
Diqmrtineiit of Comiiicice in 1929 and relating 
1o the operations of 1927, there were in the 
State, in 1927, 2984 nmnufactuiiiig establish- 
ments These emplojed 204,590 wage earners, 
whose wages for the year totaled $158,394,434 
Mateiials aud supplies used in production cost 
.$.500,819,230 Manufactured products attained 
the combined value of $1,154,040,012. 

Education. In deference to the lecognized 
msjd toi a luiniruum school year of 8 months, the 


Legislatuie made an appropriation of $1,250,000 
for State aid to schools. For the academic year 
1928-29 the population of school .age was esti- 
mated at 1,013,90(5 There weie eni oiled in the 
public schools 855,882 pupils Of these, 745,5149 
were in elemental y and 110,533 in high sehnnls 
The cm rent expendituies of tlie yeai for ])ul)lie- 
sehool education totaled $20,580,080 The yearly 
salaries of teachers averaged $796 

CHARITIF.H AND CORRECTIONS The Stale Board 
of Chanties and ('oiiectioiis as operating in 
1929 consisted of 7 iiieiiibers, one by law a woman, 
all elected liy the (leiieral Assemblv upon leeoin- 
ineiidatioii ut the (ioveiiioi, im si\-,vear teinis A 
Commissioiiei of Public Welfaie acted as the e\- 
cKMitive officer of the Boaid There vveie main- 
tained divisions of ciiild welfare, mental health, 
institutions, enuiity oigaiiizations, school attend- 
ance, and work among Negioes Institutional 
work in the State was largely on a county basis 
Under the Board’s supei vision w'ere the follow- 
ing institutions State Hospital for the Insane, 
Raleigh , State Hospital foi the Insane, Morgan- 
town, State Hospital for the Coloied Insane, 
Goldsboro, Caswell Tiaining School, ixinston. 
State Prison, Raleigh, East Carolina Training 
Scliool for Boys, Kneky Mount, Stonewall 
Jackson Training School for Boys, Concord, 
State Home and Industrial School for Gnls, 
Samaieand, Morrison Training School for De- 
linquent Negiu Bo.vs, Nuitli Caioliiia Oitliopodic 
Hospital, Gastonia 

Legislation The regular biennia) session of 
the State Legislature convened in January and 
sat for 70 days The Hsoiiimendalions ot Gov- 
ernor Gardner dealt chieliy with need for a sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation, for a ballot 
law, for reform of the tax system and for meas- 
ures of public education n comprcheiisivo w’ork- 
nien’s-compcnsation act was p.issed Jt provided 
$6000 for dependents in ease a vvorkniau should 
be accidentally killed at his employment In 
cases of iiijuiv iiideniiiity was fixed between the 
limits of $7 and $18 a week A salaried coniiiiis- 
sioii of thiee iiieiiibeih was cieated to administer 
the act With legaid to the ballot, a modification 
of the Australian ballot was adopted Its form 
was such as to pieservc the seciecy of a vote 
east in the ordinary way, but the pieseiice of 
persons at the polls to assist votcis who might 
require it w’as allowed These so-called ballot 
markers w’cre designed ostensibly to aid illiteiate 
voters unable to handle their own ballots uii- 
dei Btandiiigl,> The ob lection w^as laised that the 
market B might in riiuiiv precincts viituallv keep 
a restraining eve on ’the part} legularity ot 
voters In party iniinaiies, as d -1 lll■■^ll>"llcd 
from elections, no markers were to be allowed 
With legaid to fiseal matters no general plan of 
reform was adopted The Legislatuie, howovei, 
increased the tax on gasoline to 5 cents a gallon, 
from 4 cents It assigned to the several counties, 
for maintenance of count} loads, $.‘1,000,900 ot 
the proceeds of tins tax The special coininissioii 
on taxation picviously cieatcd reported to the 
Jojgislatuie that the geiieial property tax was 
onerous, taking away over 28 per cent of the 
net income of larins, and the increase in the 
gasoline tax was in part designed to afford some 
alleviation of the direct levies on propeity. An 
effort to create a permanent admiiiistiative tax 
commission failed of passage The special lav on 
chain stores enacted in 1927 having been de- 
claied unconstitutional, the Legislature passed 
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a new act, to tax such stores, to the estimated 
number of three or four hundred, $50 for each 
store opeiuted in excess of one It was found not 
to be feasible to finance the aid needful to a 
proposed increase of the mandatory public-school 
minimum term to 8 months, from 6 months, but 
the yearly State aid to counties to enable them 
to maintain the six-month term was increased to 
$2,000,000, and a special fund of $1,250,000 a 
year was established for the aid of counties main- 
taining the eight-month term The schools were 
required to teach pupils the harmful effects of 
alcohol and narcotics 

PouTiCAL AND Other Events. An outbreak of 
labor troubles iii Southern textile mills, starting 
in the spring, became most severe and wide- 
spread in North Carolina At Gastonia, about 
1100 of the employees of the Loray tire-fabnc 
yarn mills of the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
comprising half the working force, struck on 
April 2. They started a labor conflict that al- 
though but one of many, exceeded the rest in 
bitterness. The strike was called by the National 
Textile Workers’ Union on account of the dis- 
charge of a number of the workers. After a mob 
had interfered with a sheriff’s force piotecting 
the plant, a National Guard foice was sent to 
Gastonia on April 3 by Governor Gardner A 
number of reputed Communist organizers gained 
contiol of the strikers, and demands weie pre- 
sented which according to one of the mill officials’ 
reply amounted to a virtual lequest for the sur- 
render of the plant By April 7 there were esti- 
mated to be 4500 tcxtilc-mill workers on strike 
in the Piedmont region of the Carolinas The 
United Textile Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
Uie American Federation of Labor, declared 
through its president on April 17 that it would 
not participate in the movement at Gastonia, 
which it ascribed to Communist influence. 

After a prolonged suspension of operations, 
matters at Gastonia entered a violent stage. 
While National Guard troops were still present, 
a mob opposed to the strike attacked the organ- 
izers’ headquarters and wrecked their offices 
and a store run by relief workers The otgan- 
izers then set up headquarters outside the town, 
in a temporary camp. This camp was raided on 
the night of June 7 by L. Q. Aderholt, the town 
chief of police and a force of aides, not including 
militia, who had meanwhile been recalled 
Persons m the tent camp fired shots and Ader- 
holt received wounds, from which he died a day 
later Fifty-nine strikers and organizers weie 
arrested, charged with his murder or with as- 
sault with intent to kill. Badical groups in many 
parts of the country contributed for their de- 
fense. A special grand jury found murder in- 
dictments against 15 of the prisoners They were 
brought to trial on August 26, before Judge M 
V. Barnhill of the Superior Court of Me^len- 
burg County, to which the defense had obtained 
u change of venue. The prosecution contended 
that the organizers had constructively committed 
murder by utterances inciting to violence. The 
State reduced the number prosecuted on the 
murder chaige to seven. These were found guilty 
of murder in the second degree on October 21. 
They were sentenced to from 6 to 20 years of 
imprisonment, Fred Irwin Beal, an oiganizer, 
and two of his aides received the heaviest sen- 
tences. The International Labor Defense, an 
organization that had supported the defendants, 
charged that a “class verdict” had been ren- 


dered, through prejudice against the defendants’ 
beliefs. 

Other acts of violence took place in the course 
of the strikes elsewhere in the States. At Marion 
on October 2 a group of strikers encountered 8 
deputy sheriffs guarding the gate of the Marion 
Manufacturing Company and 6 strikers were 
shot and killed The deputy sheriffs were tried 
for murder before a jury imported from another 
county, and were acquitted on testimony that 
their opponents had fired first Gases against 
those charged with having been among the not- 
ing mob were dropped. There occurred also flog- 
gings and other attacks by mobs antagonistic to 
the strikers and a imnibei of evictions from com- 
pany houses. 

Officials Governor, 0. Max Gardner; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, R. T. 'Fountain, Secretary of 
State, J A Haitness, Treasurer, Nathan O’Bei- 
ry; Auditor, Baxter Durliam, Attorney -General, 
Dennis G Brummitt, Superintendent ‘of Public 
Instiuctiun, A T Allen 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justiiv, 
Walter P Stacy, Associate .Fusticcs, W. J 
Adams, Uerint Clarkson, George W Connor, W 
J Brogden 

NOBTH CAROLINA, University of A 
State institution for the higher education ot men 
m Chapel Hill, N C , founded in 1795 The en- 
rolliiicnt 111 the autumn of 1929 was 2624 regular 
students, with 3478 in extension courses Theie 
were 1883 legisteied for the 1929 summer session 
The faculty had 215 members The pioductivc 
funds of the institution amounted to $2,232,575 
and the annual income to $1,293,797. The libiaiy 
contained moie than 200,000 volumes and was 
housed in the new library building erected at a 
cost of $625,000 The school of commerce also 
was installed in its new building, Bingham Hall 
President, Haiiy Woodburn Chase, PhD, LLD 

NOBTH CENTRAL, formerly Northwest- 
ern, COLLEGE. A coeducational institution of 
highci leaining in Naperville, 111, founded in 
1801 In the autumn of 1929, tlicic was an cnioll- 
meiit of 533 students, of whom 285 were men and 
248, women There weie 41 members on the fac- 
ulty. The productive funds of the college 
amounted to $754,000 and the current income 
for the year was $148,350 The library contained 
20,000 volumes In 1929 a new home for the 
piesident was purchased through the geneiosity 
of a friend of the college. Plans weie piepared 
for the construction of a gymnasium and field 
house costing $350,000. President, Edward Ev- 
erett Rail, PhD 

NOBTH DAKOTA Population According 
to the Fourteenth Census, the population of tlie 
State on Jan. 1, 1920, was 640,872 On July 1, 
1925, it was 641,192 according to the census taken 
by the State. No estimate was made in 1928 The 
capital IS Bismarck. 

Agriculture. The table on page 613 gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops m 1928 and 1929. 

Mineral Production. Goal, the only important 
mineral product of the State, was actively mined 
in 1928. There were produced 1,649,930 shoit 
tons of coal, as against 1,527,939 tons in 1927 
The coal product of 1928 had a total value of 
$2,780,000, that of 1928, a value of $2,604,000. 
Of the other mineral industries, the manufacture 
of clay products and the digging of sand and 
gravel alone each slightly exceeded $100,000 in 
the value of its output for 1927. The total value 
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Crop 
Wheat . 

Barl^ 

Hay . 

Flaxseed 

Oats 

Bye . 

Oorn 

Potatoes 


T$ar 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 


Aereaff0 

9 . 918.000 
10 , 810,000 

2 . 560.000 

2 . 179.000 

2 . 671.000 

2 . 290.000 

1 . 463.000 

1 . 148.000 

1 . 934.000 

1 . 984.000 

935.000 

1 . 298.000 

1 . 067.000 

997.000 

145.000 

141.000 


Prod Bu. 

93 . 896.000 
156 , 868,000 

86 . 210.000 

65 . 664.000 

2 . 486.000 

8 . 888.000 

6 . 876.000 

8 . 884.000 

84 . 812.000 

59 . 954.000 

8 . 416.000 

14 . 278.000 

16 . 384.000 

24 . 426.000 

6 . 960.000 

14 . 805.000 


ToZim 

9 91 , 008,000 

126 , 926,000 

16 , 208,000 

28 . 898.000 
■ 19 , 812,000 
> 20 , 005.000 

10 . 784.000 

16 . 771.000 

11 . 140.000 

17 . 086.000 

6 . 895.000 

10 . 851.000 

11 . 141.000 
14 . 000,000 

7 . 308.000 

4 . 442.000 


•Tons 

of the mineral product of the State was $2,869,- 
663 for 1927, for 1926, $2,804,837. 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June .30, 1928, as repoited by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $8,468,- 
192 (of which $1,427,149 was for local education) , 
for .■ ’ ’ • n. ublic-seivice enterpiises, largely 

the , Mill and Elevator Association, 

$4,084,3.30, for interest on debt, $1,875,1.32, for 
permanent impiovements, .$3,11.5,730, total, $17,- 
.54.3,404 (of which 3,6.57,707 was for highways, 
$1,084,682 being for maintenance and $2,373,02.5 
for construction) llevenues were $18,722,2.34 Of 
these, jirojierty and special taxes formed 24 1 per 
cent, earnings of de]iartmcnts and compensation 
paid the State for officers’ services 0 7 , sale of 
licenses, 17 0 (including gasoline taxation of 
$1,387,()00) The State’s funded debt of June 30, 
1028, contracted entirely for the Mill and Ele- 
vator Association, for State r<*al-estate loans and 
for the Bank of Noith Dakota, was $34,857,500 
outstanding, or $4,627,170 net of sinking funds 
On II propel ty vnliiiilioii of $905,500,739 were 
lev led 111 the yeai State taxes of .$3,032,263 

Transportation The total number of miles of 
lailiond line under operation on Jan 1, 1020 was 
.5274 ()0 There weio built, in 1929, 22 98 miles of 
fidditional seiond track 

Manttfa(ti res According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of Maniitactuies published by the De- 
paitmeiit of Commerce in 1020 luid relating to the 
operations ot 1927, there were in the State, in 
1027, 307 niaiiufaetiiring establishments These 
em])loied 3200 wage earneis, whose w'ages for the 
year totaled $1,808,122 Materials and supplies 
used in m.inufactiiie cost $34,271,002 Manufae- 
tiiied iirodiicts attained the combined value of 
$47,003,022 

EnuoATiON For the cential direction of lural 
si'hools theie were established two full-time su- 
per! isois A beginning was made with the modi- 
fication of the curricula of the institutions for 
the tiaimiig of public seliool teneheis with the 
obieet of giouping in the initial year of their 
eomses such subiects as were essential to those 
intending to take positions in the rural schools 
The powei of the State education asRiKuatiuns or 
teaelieis’ oigani/ations was increased by provi- 
sions that were made for the creation of a rep- 
leseiitative body to tiiiiisact these oiganizations’ 
business 

Charities and Courfitions A Board of Ad- 
ministration u ■ u 1929, held control 

ovei the State ■ . . eleemosynary insti- 

tutions, as well as over the State Ihiiversity and 
eight othei Slate schools of higher learning. The 
State institutions of cuie oi custody were School 


for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake; School for the Blind, 
Bathgate; Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Dunkeith; 
Institution for the Feeble-minded, Grafton , Eos- 
pital for the Insane, Jamestown; State Training 
School, Mandan, State Penitentiary, Bismarck 

Leoislation. The twenty-first Legislative As- 
sembly of the State convened in regular biennial 
session in Januaiy and adjourned March 0 One 
of its chief enactments was that parallel with a 
measure passed about the same time by the Legis- 
lature of Montana, to promote the storage of grain 
on the farm, instead of its premature sale to ele- 
vators. The act was desi^^ed to render farm- 
stored gram of xnemlicrs of farmers’ organizations 
acceptable as security for loans from Federal In- 
termediate Credit banks. The State tax on gaso- 
line was increased to three cents, from two cents 
A rebate to dealers, to the extent of 1 % per cent 
of the tax, was provided, to serve as a collection 
fee The appropriations of the session totaled $10,- 
752,606 for the ensuing two years All divisions of 
the State were lequired to adopt the budget sys- 
tem^ in their finances The State bank-guarantee 
law,' which had been operating under increasing 
diilicultieB, was repealed The Legislature ap- 
proved for submission to popular vote two con- 
stitutional amendments increasing the terms, re- 
sjieetivelv, of Supreme Court and of District 
Court judges 

PoLincAT. AND Ottter Evfnts Plans for ag- 
ricultural relief made headway through the 
granting bv tlie Federal Farm Board on Septem- 
ber 18 of an initial loan to the North-Dakota- 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association Governor 
George F Shafer, who w'as inaugurated in Janu- 
ary, adopted a conservative course and departed 
from the tendencies to State Socialism that had 
niaiked North Dakota in ]>iore(linir years In con- 
sequence of his attitude no iiiiiliei extension of 
the system of State enterprises was undertaken. 
The Attorney-Gencrnl conducted a r.impaign for 
the prosecution of numerous evaders of the estate 
tax on cigarettes The State Industrial Commis- 
sion assumed in Deeonibcr the functions of an 
.ictive hoard of di lectors of the State Bank of 
North Dakota 

Officers Governor, George F Shafer, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, .Tolin W Carr, Secretary of 
State, Boliert Byrne, Treasurer, Berta E. Baker, 
Auditor, .Tolin Steen, Attorney-General, James 
Moms; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Bertha R Palmer, 

Judiciary. Supreme Court Chief .Tustiee, 
John Burke, Associate Justices, Luther E. Bird- 
Fcll, A. M Christianson, A. G. Burr, W. L. Nucs- 
sle 

NOBTH DAKOTA, llNivFaiRiTY of. A State 
institution of higher education at University Sta- 
tion, Grand Folks, N D, founded in 1883 The 
oiirollment for the autumn of 1929 was 1769, of 
whom 1130 were men and 639 women These were 
distributed as follow s Graduate, 49; liberal arts, 
715, eoninieice, 144, education, 436, engineering, 
181, law, 70, medicine, 57; and high si^ool, 67. 
For the summer session of 1 929, the total registra- 
tion was 351, of whom 161 were men and 190 
women The faculty numbered 143. The productive 
funds totaled $1,700,000 and tiie income for the 
year, cxelusivc of boarding department and trust 
funds, amounted to $837,855, received from the 
following sources Federal land funds, $65,000; 
student fees and rent, $71,400; other local in- 
come, $10,000, State appropriation for mainte- 
nance, $527,400; State appropriations for build- 
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ingR and improvements, $143,745, State 
uppi opi lation for ])ublic service, $20,310 The gen- 
eral university library contained 05,216 volumes. 
Pi esident, Thomas F Kane, Ph D , I 1 L 1 .D 
NOBTHEBE EPIBUS. See Greece, under 
History 

NOBTHEBN LAND Although it was popu- 
larly spoken of as Lenin Land, Nicholas II Land 
has been ofbeially renamed Northern Land by the 
Soviet go% eminent Located in Lat 79°N and 
Long 103°E to the north of Cape Chelyuskin, it 
IS separated fiom this northernmost extension of 
Asia by a strait of 32 nautical miles It was dis- 
ct)veied by the itussian Hydrographical Expedi- 
tion to the Aictic, 1912-1915, and its east and 
south coasts were then mapped 
NOBTHEBN TEBBITOBIES. See Gold 
Coast 

NOTHEBN TEBBITOBY. A teriitoiy be- 
longing to the Commonwealth of Austialiu, situ- 
ated in the cential and northern pait of the 
island continent, tiausfeired to the Common- 
wealth, Jun 1, 1911, divided for admimstiative 
jmijioses into two terntones, North Australia 
and Cential Australia, on Mar 1, 1927 Area, 
')2‘h(t20 squaie miles, population, according to 
the eensiis of 1921, exclusive of aborigines, 3807, 
estimated in 1929, 4024 The abongines are es- 
timated to number about 20.000 Principal town, 
Daiwin, oil the TTarbor of Port Darwin While 
the soil IS capable of a varied production of eiops 
of tiupical and semi-tropical zones, agrieultine 
has not been developed chiefly because the climate 
IS unsuit.ible for Kuiopeaiis The value of all 
minerals pioduced in 1928 was £11, .340 The ini- 
poits in 1928-29 were £31,943, exjioits, £.33,7.30 
lleveniie 111 1926-27 totaled £122,002; expendi- 
ture, £431, .31 2, tlie public debt, £.3,504,445 Gov- 
einmeiit llesident for North Australia, R H 
Weddell , for Central Austialia, J C CavvoiKl 
NOBTH POLE. »See Polar EKhEAUC'U 
NOBTH SHOBE FESTIVAL See Music 
NOBTHWESTEBN UNIVEBSITY A co- 
educational institution of higher learning 111 
Evanston and Chicago, III , founded 111 18.31 It 
is composed of a (ollcge of libeial aits, a grad- 
uate school, and schools of engineering, commerce, 
]oiii iialisiit, music, ediuation, and siioceh, in 
kvanstoii , and schools of law, niedieine, dentistry, 
eoinmeiee, and lournalisni, in Chicago For the 
.iiitnmn term of 1920, there was an eniollment of 
11,8.30, of whom 0000 weie legistered in evening 
(lasses in Chicago For the summer session of 
1020, 2200 students were enrolled The faculty 
nuniheied 062 members of the rank of instructor 
01 above Tlie endowment as of June 30, 1020, was 
.$17,184,08.3, and the income from these funds for 
the fiscal vear 1028-20 was .$802,936 In the vari- 
ous libianes of the university there were appiovi- 
mately .300,000 bound volumes and 17.3,000 pain- 
Idilets President, Walter Dill Seott, Ph D , LL D 
NOBTHWEST PBOVINCES. The Prairie 
Piovmces of Canada See Canada 
NOBTHWEST TEBBITOBIES. The term 
applied to the laigc tiact 111 Canada to the east 
of the Yukon Teiritory, -trct.-'-ir? 11 -cthward to 
the Arctic fioni the Pra 'i. Pn viin-i and east- 
ward to the north of Hudson Hay and Hudson 
Strait e,.ii ].i '-my the terntones formerly known 
as KiipUi - I .ii'.i and the Northwesteiii Teiii- 
toiy, excepting those jiortions which form pait 
of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
lierta, and the Yukon Terntoiy Area, 1,309,082 
square miles, pojiulation estimated at 12,000, in- 


cluding 7100 Eskimos and 3800 Indians. They 
arc under the administration of the Northwest 
mounted police, directed by a commissioner iit 
Ottawa, aided by a deputy commissioner, and a 
council of five Commissioner 111 1029, William 
Wallace Cory 

NOBWAY. A constitutional monarchy of 
northwestern Europe, occupying the western and 
northern half of the Scandinavian Peninsula and 
separated from Sweden by the Kjolen Mountains, 
with an exticme length of 1110, and an extreme 
width of 250, miles , formerly united with Sweden, 
but separated. June 7, 1905' Capital, Oslo, reign- 
ing King in 1929, Haakon VII 

Area and Population The aiea is 125,017 
squaie miles and the population according to 
the census of 1920, 2,649,775, of whom 1,864,371 
lived in luial districts, estimated population 111 
1928, 2,810 592 The rnpital, Oslo, had a popula- 
tion of 2.38,48.3 on Dec 1, 1920, estimated iii 
1928, 25.3,472 Other laige cities with their es- 
timated ].iipii1,ili(>ii<. Ill 1928 Beigen, 90,772, 
Trondhjem, .3.),2]», Stavanger, 47,179 Befoic 
Jan. 1, 1925, the capital, Oslo, was called Clnis- 
tiaiiia During the years 1924 to 1028 the average 
annual number ot births was 5.3,3.38 and of deaths 
.30,336, the excess of hiiths being 23,002 Emi- 
grants during the ‘»arae pi*riod averaged 9100 an- 
nually, of whom 08 pel cent went to the United 
States 

ISnroATiON Piimaiy education is eompiilsoii, 
the school .ige being tioiri 6% to It veais 111 
urban districts and 7 to 14 years in rural dis- 
tricts During 1026-27 the numboi of pupils in 
elementary seliools was 304 018 and in seeondai v 
schools, 2.3,447 Thexe is only one university, that 
at Ohio, which had 3.3()2 students in 1927 

Production, etc About 7.3 per cent of the aiea 
of Norway is uiipiodiirtive and foicsts aie tlie 
piiiieipal lesomee of tbe lemaindcr In 1028 the 
aiea ot uiable land was 1,704,000 acres 01 2 4 
per cent of the total land aiea, there weie 622,- 
000 acies of permanent meadows, and 18,5.31,000 
acies of foiests In 1028 there w'eie 1,221,000 cat- 
tle 1,6.34,()00 slieep, 28.3 000 sw'ine, 29.3,000 goats, 
ami 182,000 hoises Tbe aiea and piodiiction ol 
the piiiieipal crops in the same yeai wen* as fol- 
lows Wh(‘at, 2.3,000 acics and 07b, 000 bushels, 
rye, 23 000 and 612,000, bailev, 1.30,000 and 

5.600.000, oats, 240,000 and 11,608,000, ])ntato(*s, 

12.3.000 and .34,606,000, hay, 1,040,000 acres and 

2.081.000 metne tons, fodder beets, ],. 306,000 
inetne tons liie vear was a faiily salisfaetoiy 
one for Norwegian farmc*rs, thine being laigei 
vields of most cnqis and slightly higher prices 
In 1920 gram eiops weie about nvciage while the 
yield of fiuits was ])oor The fish eateli in 1028 
was valued at $19,400,000 as against $1.3,100,000 
m 1927, 111 1929 the value ineicased to about 

80.000. 000 Clowns (.$21,3t4,000) In the Litter 
year the eunniiig iiidiisti v was piospeious, t*\ polls 
of cuiiiied fish lieiiig valui>d at about 4.3,000,000 
Clowns 3’heie has been a stcadv expaiisioii ot tJie 
Norwegian whaling industry Picxliietion 111 the 
1927-28 season totah'd 801, .300 hariels valued at 
.$18,100,000 as against 689,000 ban els valued at 
$15,100,000 HI the previous ye.ii 

In 1028 tlie out])ut of leading mine and factory 
jiroduets was .is follows jiyntes, 7.30,000 raotiic 
tons, lion 01 e, 500,000 mctiic tons, tei icmlloys, 
111,310 (expoits only), aluminum, 19,000, zinc, 
,3500, ehemieal wood pulj), 275,000, silver 
(fine), 38.3,800 troy ounces Silver ore, feldspar, 
titanium 01 cs, pig iron, papci, maigcrinc, and 
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beer are other products of the mines and factories 
In 1029 the mining industry lecorded the most 
favorable year since the World War 

Norway m one of the leading maritime nations 
of the world, with lespoct to niei chant tonnage 
On June 30, 1028, the merchant marine consisted 
of 1787 vessels of 100 tons or over with a ca- 
pacity of 2,008,207 gloss tons Gross eainings of 
the merchant marine in 1928 totaled 300,r>00,000 
crowns (one crown equaled $0 2664), as against 

422.700.000 Clowns iii 1027 There \^as a steady 
decieasp in earnings of the iiiei chant fleet aftei 
1020 Shipbuilding plants weic active in 1020 
aftei seveial yeais of compaiatne iiiactivitv The 
national wealth in 1020 was estimated at 7,907, • 
000,000 Clowns and the national income lor the 
year at 2,140,000,000 ciowns, as (otnpaied with 
the estimates of 8,007,900,000 crowns and 2,252,- 

4.35.000 Clowns, for wealth and income, respec- 
tively, 111 1027 

('loMMERCE While iiiipoits in 192S wcie valued 
at .$271,427,000, or 7 pei cent moie than in 1927, 
the exports increased bv only 2 per cent to .$179,- 
43.'), 000, leaving an adveise visible balance of 
tindc of .$91,992,000 This bea\y adverse balance 
IS normal in Noiwegian economy and is lectihed 
bv the cuiningH of the merchant maiine, emigiant 
remitlnnces, etc In 1927 the United Kingdom took 
29 3 pel cent of the total Noiwegian geneial ev- 
poits and supplied 20 .I pel cent ot the imports 
Genminv took 12 b per cent of the cviiorts and 
fill lushed 20 2 per cent of the impoits. while the 
sliaie of the Hinted States in Norway’s tiade was 
10 7 and 1.17 pci cent, lesjiectively The le.idiiig 
expoits aie fish and fish pioductn, whale oil and 
tats, ]nil])-v\ood and wood piodncts, newsprint 
and othci papet, alnminnm .iiid othci miiieials, 
and hides and skins Ships, non and steel, coal, 
textile labiKs, fcKKlstufls, and various othei hn- 
islied mannfactnies aie the chief imports Both 
impoits and expoits (ontiniied to iiu lease in 
1929 Impoits rose to $283,.5 ,"j 0,000 and evpoits 
to $200,0,12,000, leaving an iinfavoiable Isilaiice 
of .$K3,.V24,000, aeeoiding to pieliminaiy tiguies 

Kiis \x(l. The budget for the liscal >eai ending 
.lime 30, 1029, estimated leeoipts and expeiidi 
lilies at .l.’}4.‘233,00() eiowns in the piecediiig 
jcai the actual iiMTipts weie 100,736,000 tiow-iih, 
or ahoiit .l,ti00,000 nioie than the budget estimates, 
afioiding a Miijdiis ot 2,000,000 clowns winch 
was used to lednee the national debt Owing to a 
didicit in the o]»eiation of the state iailwa,>s, ex- 
])en(litnreft in 1027-2S exceeded the estiinat(‘s by 
about (»,000,000 ciowns I’lie budgc't foi 1929-30 
was made* to balunee at 388,400,000 crowns The* 
national eli*bt on .funo .30, 1928, was iepoite*d at 

1.034.800.000 eiowns ns coinpaie*d with l,.'>(i8,400,- 

000 eiowns a >e , 11 esirlier Tiler ’ ’ ' ebangc 

111 the iu*t debt lioweve’i, .IS a ■ eoiive*i 

Sion loan obtained in March, 1928, to fund the 
floating debt was piaetienlh intact on June 30 
Of the total debt, 823,305,000 eiowns was held 
inteinallv Ac*tn.il budget openations foi 1928- 
‘29 showed a small sin pins oi 211,000 eiowns 

(k>M Ml NIC XT IONS Oil .luiie 30. 1928, the 

length of 1 ail way lines in Noiway totaled 2.349 
miles, of wliiedi 2110 miles were goveiiimeiit owned 
and operated Due to boavv e-onstiue-tioii costs, 
steep glades making it impossible to haul heavy 
loads, and the spaise population, the state luil- 
wa>s usuallv operate at a deficit This was es- 
tiiTiatcel at 2,187,000 crowns in the budget foi 
1928-29, In 1929-30, howcvri, the iiii’ome and 
opeiatiiig expenses weie exiioctcd to balance lu 


1927-28 tlie railways carried 19,301,000 passen- 
gers and 9,014,000 metric tons of freight, the 
gross leceipts a'nminting to 84,055,000 crowns 
($22,527,000) In 1927 the number of vessels 
engaged in foieigii trad. ’■u ' Norwegian 
ports totaled 9094 of 7,"27/"'o i ‘t re*gistereil 
tons and those clearing totaled 8891 of 6,930,000 
tons The telegraph and telephone systems, the 
greater pait of which are state owneel, had 8387 
and 512,162 miles of wire, respectively, m 1927 
Government Kxecutive powei is vested in the 
King, who acts thiough a eahinet or council of 
state, and legislative jwwer in the Parliament, or 
Stoi thing, of 150 memiheis. electt*d foi tliree years 
by universal suffrage without distinction as to 
sex As a lesult ot the elections held in Novein- 
lier, 1927, the following paities were elected for 
the period 1928-30 Labor party, 59, Conserva- 
tives and Moderate Liberals, 31, Libeials, 31, 
A.'i I ])ait>, 26, Communists, 3 King 

M \ :l was boin Aug 3, 1872, and elected 
King Nov 18. 190,'), njion the secession of Norway 
fiom its union with Swi*deu The membeis of the 
e>abinet appointenl Keb 13, 1928, were as follows 
Prime Mmistci and Foie*ign Affairs, J L Mo- 
winckel, Edue'ation and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
S M Ilasund, .liistice, 11 M Kvjenth, Agri- 
culture, H T AaisLid, Public Works, 0 M 
Mjelde, Social Alfaiis, T Vueilaiiil, Finance, 
P Lund, Defense, 3’ Amli*Tssen-Kys8t, Com- 
merce and Industrv, L Ofte*dal 

History The agitation of Norwegian National- 
ists against Danish influences, which found ex- 
pression in the c'hange of the name of the capital 
fioin Chnsiiania. to Oslo in 1925, provoked violent 
repel eussions in 1929 Disi egai ding the protests of 
citizens of Trondhiera, Parliament in .Tune voted 
to change the name of that city to Nidaros, ef- 
leetive Jan 1, 1930 The at lion piovoked seiious 
noting in 'rioiidhicni and in Bcigen, winch the 
Nationalists pioposc'd to icmimi Bimgvik and 
Iheie weie denionstiations of •.\m)i.Mb> with 
these jirotests m Oslo and othci coniinunities 
Anothci inijiorlaiit event of the ycai was the 
wedding eit Ciovvn Piime Oluf of Norway and 
l*riiu*i‘hH Maltha, daiightir of Priiii*e Cail and a 
nieee of King Gustav ot Swi*de*n The friendly 
re*ldtions existing bel\\i*en Swcdc'ii and Noiway 
since then peaceful sep.iration in 190, I was em- 
phasi/c>d 111 the various evc*nts held in connection 
with the wedding lj.ifei in the veai a luov^ement 
developed foi the eliinination of the neiitinl zone 
I'stablishecl lietwc*cn the two couiitiies by the 
agieeinciit under which they sepal ated It was 
contended that the inoposal w'oiild fiiither im- 
prove lelations between the tw'o nations 

A radical iciision of the constitution was pio- 
]»oseil in Septcmhci hv the Lahoi paity, which 
held 59 of the 150 seats in the Sforthing Changes 
aelvocateel inidudeil the niocliflciition of the pro- 
vision made for compensating ownois of expro- 
piiatc'd piopeity omission of the section pro- 
1 ^ ''■ adoption ot ej? post facto laws, 

o ■ '.I,, . of the pi notice of issnmg laws m 

the name and over the seal of the King, abolition 
of the King’s sus]»ensnc veto and of his right to 
open and close the sessions of Pat Lament, rev^oca- 
tion of the light of the coiiits to pass upon the 
constitutionality of laws, and abolition of con- 
sciiptioii 

Steps tow aid the levisioii of the law’s regu- 
lating the sale of liquor and wines were taken by 
the Depailiiient of Social AlTaiis, following criti- 
cism ot the conduct of the Norwegian Wine 
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Monopoly, a eenii-public institution controlling 
the sale of wine and other intoxicating beverages 
in the eountiy 

On May 8 the Norwegian Parliament voted to 
annex the island of Jan Mayen in the Arctic 
Ocean, which had been used as a base of opera- 
tions by Norwegian whalers for many yeais The 
island lies between fcjialbard (Spitsbergen) and 
Greenland 

NOBWEQIAN LITEBATUBE. See Scan- 
dinavian IjITBRATURE. 

NOTBE DAME, University of A Roman 
Catholic institution for the higher education of 
men in Notre Dame, Iiid , founded in 1 842 The 
eiirollnient for the autumn term of 1020 was 
3054, repiesenting an increase of 03 over 1028-20. 
The summer session enrollment was 1132, an in- 
crease of 100 students There were 170 faculty 
members, 26 of whom were new appointees. The 
libiary contained approximately 200,000 vol- 
umes President, the Rev. Charles L. O'Donnell, 
C S C., Ph D. 

NOUBSE, Kdwabd Everett American theo- 
logian and professor, died Apr 30, 1020, in West 
Hartford, Conn He was horn in Bayfield, Wis, 
Dec 24, 1803, and was graduated from Ijakc For- 
est Univeisity in 1888 and fioin Hartford Tlieo- 
lugical Seminaiy in 1801 In 1804-95 he studied 
at tlie University of Jena He was ordained in the 
Piesbyterian ministry in 1803 He was pastor of 
the Second Copgregational Church in Berlin, 
Conn . fiom 1895 to 1808, when he went to Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary as an instructor, be- 
coming piofcssor of Biblical theology in 1005 
From 1903 to 1916, Dr Nourse also lectured 
at Mount Holyoke College He contributed to the 
Neto Iniematioml JSncyclopwdta and the Kney- 
cJopcBdta of Religion and EthiCH He was one 
of the editors of the Standard Dictionary of the 
Bible (1900) and of the New Standard Diction- 
ary of the Bible (1026) He was the author of 
The Epistles of Paul (1011), lepuhlishcd as 
Selected Epistles of Paul (1015). 

NOVA SCOTIA, nd'va skO'sha One of the 
Maiitime Provinces of Canada Area, 21,428 
square miles, population, accoiding to the cen- 
sus of 1921, 523,837, estimated m 1929, .5.50,400 
Capital, Halifax, with a population in 1921 of 
53,372 Other large towns Sydney, 22,545 , Glace 
Bay, 17,007, Amherst, 9998, Dartmouth, 7899, 
New Glasgow, 8974 , Sydney Mines, 8327 , Truro, 
7562, Yai mouth, 7093 In 1027 there were 11,054 
births, G3G0 deaths, and 3040 marriages Educa- 
tion is free, compulsory, and undenominational. 
In 1027 there were nine universities and colleges, 
and 3113 elementary and secondary schools with 
3305 teachers and 112,556 pupils Nova Scotia is 
largely an agricultural and fruit-growing coun- 
tiy The chief pioduct is apples, the output of 
which, in 1027 was about 900,000 baircls The 
output of the chief minerals in 1026 was Coal, 
7,071, 87G long tons (6,000,000 tons in 1928 and 

6.259.000 in 1929) , pig iron, 284,006 tons, coke, 

399.000 short tons, and small quantities of steel 
ingots, limestone, and dolomite. Nearly 20,000 
men are employed in the fisheries, whicli, next to 
those of British Columbia, are the most extensive 
in Canada. The total market value of fish caught 
111 1920 was estimated at $12,000,000 ($11,570,- 
387 in 1928 The province’s first paper mill com- 
menced operation in 1929. There are 12,000 square 
miles of forests. The imports for consumption in 
1027 were valued at $23,479,462, and the exports 
at $63,226,985. There are 1451 miles of railway 


Executive power is vested in a lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada for five years, who acts through 
a responsible ministry or council and legisla- 
tive power in a council of 21 members appointed 
for life by the Crown, and an assembly of 43 
members The province is represented m the 
Dominion Senate by 10 members and in the 
House of Commons by 16 Lieutenant-Governor in 
1928, James C Tory, Premier, Provincial Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer, E N Rhodes, Public 
Works and Mines, Col G S 7I,i’-”P2'*^or , At- 
torney-General, W. L Hall, ]!■.■ uiii P C 
Black; Natural Resonices, J. F Mahoney, Minis- 
ters without portfolios. Dr B A Le Blanc, J F 
Fraser, Doctor W N. Rehfus, 0 P Goucher, J 
Doull. I I 

A plebiscite on the question of prohibition was 
held in the province on Oct 31, 1920, in which 
30,422 \ntcd against and 20,862 for the continu- 
ance of the existing temperance act Of the same 
51,284 \oteiB, 36,563 voted in favor ot the sale 
of liquor under government control and 0682 
against governmental control At a plebiscite held 
in 1019, 80,000 voted in favor of piohilntion and 
23,000 against See Canada 

NOVAYA ZEMLYA, (No'va Zem'bla) An 
archipelago to the north of Kuiopcan Russia 1 k*- 
longing to Soviet Russia ITnder a deciee issued 
June 30, 1924, a Soviet coiiiinissioiier, with head- 
quarters at Andiaiigel, supervises the aiTaiis of 
these islands, of which the most important are the 
north and south islands of Novaja Zcinlya, Kol- 
L'li* ' Waigatch 

NOVEL. See Literature, Enotisii and 
American, Frencu Literature, German Lir- 

FJIATTJRE, iTATJAN LITERATURE, SCANDINAVIAN 

Literature, Spanisu-Amfric w LmnATURE, 
Sfanirh Literature 

NUBSEBY SCHOOLS. See Education in 
THE United States 

NUT CULTUBE. See Horticultiirf* 

NUTBITION. See Food and Nutrition 

NYASALAND, oi Nyassalanii, FBOTEC- 
TOBATE. A British protectoiate, foiincrly 
known as British Central Africa, situated oil 
the southern and westein shoie of Lake Nyassa, 
extending noithward to the Zamliesi Kivci Aren, 
37,890 square miles, population on Dec 14, 1927, 
1829 Europeans, 082 Asiatics, and 1,304,123 na- 
tives The chief towns are Blantyre and Zomba, 
the seat of the government Education is in the 
hands of foreign missionary societies, under 
which there weic in 1027, 2788 schools, with 
154 European teachers, 166,022 pupils cniollcd, 
and an average attendance of 112,883 Among the 
chief products aie tobacco, coffee, cotton, tea, and 
livestock. In 1028 exports were valued at 1676,000 
and imports at £860,500. The chief articles of ex- 
port are tobacco, cotton, fibres, corn, and tea, of 
import, manufactures of cotton, piovisions, and 
raw mateiials The British Empire supplied more 
than half of the imports Revenue for 1026-27 
was estimated at £348,320 and expendituies at 
£318,899 The public debt on Mar. 31, 1927, was 
£775,062 The administration is under a com- 
mandcr-in-chief, aided by an executive and leg- 
islative council, composed of nominated members 
Governor and Commander-m-Chicf in 1929, Sir 
C. G. Bowriiig. 

OATS. The 1920 production of oats of 27 
countries reporting to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, was placed at 3,260,206,000 
bushels, which was 8 per cent below the yield of 
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1028 and slightly below the average of the 5-year 
period of 1023-27. The aiea devoted to the crop 
in these countries, 03,861,000 acres, was 1 3 per 
rent below the acreage of the preceding year and 
2.7 per cent below that of the 6-year period Pro- 
duction m 1020 of the leading oats-growiiig coun- 
tiies, not " Tnited States, was re- 
ported as I . 481,100,000 bushels, 

France 396,765,000 bushels, Canada 207,787,000 
bushels, Poland 174,091,000 bushels and England 
and Wales 101,020,000 bushels In 1028 the So- 
Mct Republics reported a yield of over 1,100,000,- 

000 bushels, Argentina, the leading oats-produc- 
iiig countiy of South America, reported a yield of 
06,172,000'bushels for the crop year 1028-29 The 
Canadian acreage as compared with that of 1928 
was I educed 6 per cent, but the yield, largely due 
to di ought, indicated a reduction of 38 pei cent 

The oats crop of the United States in 1020 was 
chtiinalcd by the Department of Agriculture at 

1.238.064.000 bushels, a decrease of about 200,- 
000,000 biisliels fiom the ciop of 1028 and of 106,- 

420.000 bushels fiom the average eiop of the 
5-yeai period 1023-27. The deciease was due 
partlv to the smaller average yield of 30 8 bushels 
per acre compared with 34.6 bushels in 1028 and 
partly to a decrease of 1 ,61 7,000 acres below the 
aica of the pieccding year. The aica harvested in 
1920, 40,217,000 aeies, was 2,609,000 acres below 
that of the 5-\ear aveiage The aveiage faim 
prue of oats Dec 1, 1020, was 43 6 cents jier 
bushel as against 40 0 cents the year before and 
«m this basis the total farm value of the eiop was 
11)638,446,000 in 1020 and $680,048,000 m 1028 
in ]>roduetion of oats tlic United States continued 
to stand first among the countiies of the entiie 
world. 

Prodintion of oats was leportcd by all States, 
the jields of the leading States being as follows 
Iowa, 210 028,000 iiushels, Minnesota, 153,738,- 
000, Illinois, 141,783,000, Nebraska, 86,304,000, 
Wisconsin, 86,216,000, and South Dakota, 64,- 

382.000 The aveiage yield per acre ranged from 
14 bushels in Floiidu to 46 bushels in Wnbhing- 
toii and the average faim price on Dec 1, 1029, 
tiom 32 cents per bushel in North Dakota to 80 

1 cuts per bushel in Floiida The average yields 
]>ei aeie arc usually highest in the extreme north- 
westein States and lowest in the exticmc south- 
east cm States 

Dining the calendar year 1020, the Ignited 
States exported 6,608,727 bushels of oats valued 
at .$3,380,111, as compared with 10,421,066 bu- 
shels \alued at $6,217,414 in 1028 There also 
were exported 81,246,601 pounds of oatmeal 
(flaked and i oiled oats) \alucd at $4,220,140, as 
compared with 84,074,162 pounds valued at 
.$4,203,478 111 1928 The impoits of oats during the 
year amounted to 111,796 bushels valued at $43,- 
*420, as compared with 480,368 bushels valued at 
$320,608 m 1028. The average cost of producing 
•111 acre of oats in 1028, as detci mined by the Dc- 
paitmcnt of Agriculture on the basis of 2621 re- 
])orts from all paits of the country, was $18 40, 
the lange being from $16 98 in the West North 
Central States to $26 16 in the North Atlantic 
States The aveiage cost per bushel was 60 cents 
with a langc fiom 44 cents in the East North 
Central and West North Central States to 70 
eiMits in the South Atlantic States. 

OBEBLIN COLLEGE. A iionsectarian insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and 
women in Oberlin, Ohio; founded in 1833. The 
registration for the first semester of 1020-30 was 


1625, while that for the summer session of 1029 
was 141. In 1920-30 the faculty had 262 mem- 
bers. The pioductive funds of the institution as 
of Aug. 31, 1929, amounted to $17,026,532, and 
the income for the year was $1,666,832 The li- 
braiy contained 311,600 bound, and 204,061 iin- 
iKiiind, voluniPB Vicsidciit, Eiiiest Hatch Wilkins, 
PhD, Litt. D, IXD 

OBITUABY BECOBD OF THE YEAB. Sec 

NlCCROT/)Gy 

OBSEBVATOBIES. See Astronomy 

OCEANIA, o'she-An'Ia, French Establish- 
ments IN A Ficnch colonial possession consisting 
of groups of small islands scattered throughout a 
wide area of the enstern Pacific The totel area 
of the Ksiablishments is estimated at 1620 squaie 
miles, population iii 1026, 35,802, of whom 29,- 
644 were natives Tlic principal island is Tahiti, 
which contains the chief town, Papeete, with a 
jxipulation of 4601, of whom 2126 weie French 
The gioup of islands of which Tahiti foims a 
part 18 known as the Society Islands The other 
groups aie the Maiquc/as Islands, Tuamoiu Is- 
land, I^eoward Islands, the Gambici, Tubuai, and 
Rapa grou])S, and a number of outlying islands 
Various tropical fiuits arc grown and exported 
Pearls and mother-of-])L>arl arc important prod- 
ucts For the island of Tahiti, imports in 1927 
totaled .60,606,237 francs and exports 40.032,- 
248 francs The chief imports aie tissues, wheat, 
flour, and metal woik, and the chief exports, 
copra, mother-of-pt*ail. \aiiilla, coconuts, and 
phosphates The local liudgct for 1927 balanced 
at 15,167,573 francs 'J'hc most important islands 
communicate bv a New Zealand steamship service 
with f:ian Francisco, New Zealand, and Australia 
The ndministiation is m the hands of a governor 
assisted by an ndministi alive council Governor 
ill lOiO, M R M V Siadoiis, appointed Jan. 13, 
1028 Sec Explor VTION 

OCEANS See METEOROinav 

OCHS, SiERi'UiFn A dintingin-licd Geiman 
choial conductor, died in Jtciliii, i cli 6, 1020 
He was born in Frankfort-on-Main, Apr 10, 1858 
He received his musical edin atioii under Kiel and 
ITibaii at the Kihiil'Iii hi Hocbscbule fur Muaik 
in Berlin, and piolitcd gicatly by bis intercourse 
with Hans von Bulow In 1882 he oiganized the 
Philharmoni seller Chor, which soon became 
w'orld-famous Besides model performances of the 
works of classic and lomantic composcis, the or- 
ganization gave the flist jici formancos of many 
impoitant choial works of contemporary com- 
posers, such us Bruckner, Tincl, Wolf, A Mendels- 
sohn, Tauiimaii, Koesslcr, Fried, and others The 
unfavorable conditions of the post-war period, 
brought about the dissolution in 1021 of this re- 
markable organization, pari of which w'as ab- 
soibcd by the chorus of the Staatliche Hoclischule 
fur Musik Ochs himself then joined the faculty 
ol tins institution as professor of choral music 
and cunductoi of the chorus, which posts he filled 
with distinction until his death To perpetuate 
the memory of this gieat leader, six months after 
his passing the original members of the famous 
choir wcie reassembled and leorganized under 
Otto Klemperer as conductor. Ochs wrote the 
text and music of an opera, Im 'Namen de& Genet- 
zea (Hanibuig, 1888), two operettas; male 
choruses; and songs, lie is the author of Der 
deutache Qcaangverein (4 vols., 1923), Tiber die 
Art Muaik zu horen (1926); and an autobiog- 
raphy under the title, Geachehenea, Oeaehenea 
( 1022 ). 
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O’CONHOB, Thomas Power ('*Tat Pay”) 
Irish journalist and parliamentarian, died m 
London, Nov 18, 1920 He was born Oct 5, 1848, 
in Athlone, Ireland, and was educated at the 
(College of the Immaculate Conception there and 
at Queen's College, Galway He began his journal- 
istic work as innTor reporter on Saunders’s Tievia- 
lettcr in Dublin in 1867, moving in 1870 to Lon- 
don, wlieie for seven or eight years he struggled 
as a fieelance journalist With the publication of 
Lord licacormfield • A Bxoqraphy^ in 1870, a 
frankly partisan attack on the Prime Minister 
Disraeli, he won public recognition He became 
sub-editor of the Daily Telegraph and later was 
in the London ofliee of the New York Herald He 
founded and was first editor of the Stan (1888- 
90), the Sun, the Weekly Sun, MAP, and T 
P ’8 Weekly He began to edit T P’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly in 1923 In 1880 he entered Parliament 
as an Irish Nationalist member for Galway, 
was returned in 1885 for Galway and Liver jiool, 
and in 1886, and theieafter until his death, 
for Liverpool Beeatisc of his many years of serv- 
ice, Mr O’Connor w'as known as the “Father 
of the House of Commons ” To his fi lends, he was 
“Tav Pay” In 1881 and again in 1906, he visited 
America for the purpose of furthering the lush 
(RUse He was made a Pi ivy Councilor in 1924 
Mr O’Connor was the author of Gladstone’s 
House of Commons (1885); The Parndl Move- 
ment (1886), Some Old Love Stories, Vapol- 
eon. The Phantom MilUons, The Story of the 
Great Fteneh Fraud (1902) His Memoirs of an 
Old Parliamentarian (March, 1929) gave a \ivid 
and diamatic picture of the eighties 
O’FALLON DECISION. See Railways 
OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS. See Mili- 
tary Progkesb 

O’HIQGINS, Harvey J. An \ * 

writei, died in Martinsville, N. J , i 
Bom in London, Out, Canada, Nov. 14, 1876, he 
attended the University of Toionto, 189,3-97 
After woiking on The Toronto Star, he joined 
the New Yoik Globe in 1899 While with that 
paper, he wrote shoit stories and sketches of 
New York, and in 1905 published his lust novel. 
The Smoke Eaters, a story of the New Y'oik Fire 
Dejiartment His subsequent books, both fictional 
and analytical, were realistic in method and in- 
timded to explain the attitude of average Amer- 
icans, he was particularly successful with his 
descriptions of Irish- Americans, notably in the 
short stories Tammany Titles, which was used as 
a (.ln•;i.ll:.'n document During the World War, 
lUlT-lo, he was associate chairman of the com- 
mittee on public information, Washington, D C 
Mr O'lliggins’s books include Don-a-Dreams 
(1900) , A Grand Army Man (1908) , Old Clink- 
ers (1909) , The Beast and the Junqle, with Judge 
Ben B Lindsey (1910), Under the Prophet in 
Utah, with Frank J Cannon (1911) , The Argyle 
Case, with Harriet Ford (1912), The Dummy, 
with Harriet Ford (1913), Polygamy (1914), 
Silent Sam (1914), Adventures of Deicetive 
Barney (1915) ; Mr Lazarus, with Harriet Ford 
(1916), From the Life (1919), On the Hiring 
jAne, with Harriet Ford (1919) , The Doughboy’s 
Religion, with Judge Ben B Lindsey (1919), 
The Scerct Springs (1920) , Some Distinguished 
Amenoans (1922) , The Amenean Mindin Aeiiim, 
with Dr Edward H Hecde (1924); Julie Cane 
(1924) , and Clara Barron (1925). 

OHIO. Population According to the Four- 
teenth Census, the population of the State on 


Jan 1, 1920, was 5,759,394 The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1928, was 6,826,000. The capital 
18 Columbus. 

Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the piincipal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 

Orov Year Aertage Prod Bu Yaluo 

Oom . 1929 3,518,000 128,407,000 $100,617,000 
1928 3,640,000 136,725,000 103,911,000 

Hay 1920 3,062,000 5,018,000 « 50,146,000 

1928 2,787,000 3,706,000 • 43,339,000 

Wheat 1920 1,7*12,000 33,770,000 30,172,000 

1928 872,000 9,475,000 12,388,000 

Oats 1929 1,680,000 49,826,000 22.422,000 

1028 2,413,000 89,281,000 37,498,000 

Potatoes 1920 116,000 11,136,000 17,261,000 

1928 123,000 12,054,000 9,040,000 

Tobacco 1929 61,800 39,782,000 » 7,041,000 

1928 40,500 82,198,000 • 7,084,000 

Barley . 1929 108,000 2,420,000 1,476,000 

^ 1928 383,000 9,191,000 5,516,000 

Sugar beets 1920 22,000 185,000 " 

1928 88,000 2 66,000 ■ 1,897,000 

* Tons ^ Pounds 

Mineral Production In the piodiiction ol jug 
non, an industry in which Ohio lanks next after 
Pennsylvania, activity grew in 1628 The blast 
furnaces of the iState shipped in that jear 0,266,- 
936 long tons of pig iron i= i'’!” ‘ 8,]K4,06(> 
tons for 1027, in value, for 1928 

and $150,125,790 for 1927 The State iiuiiorts 
from without its borders the iron oic needed foi 
this industry, but it produces othei law niateiial, 
namely coal, and its deiivativo, coke The coal 
production of Ohio fell slighth to 15.641,225 shoit 
tone for 1928, from 15,790,697 tons for 1927 The 
output of 1928 was valued at $26,439,000, that ot 
1927, at $30,376,000 The production of coke, on 
the other hand, rose for 1928, to 7,786,190 short 
tons, fiom 7,213,619 tons for 1927 The value ot 
by-product oven coke produced was $33,908,86.1 
for 1928 and .$34,684,465 for 1927 Ohio main- 
tained her lead over other States in the piodiictioii 
of lime in 1928, the quantity produced riHiiig foi 
that yeai to 1,015 000 short tons (CHtiniated), 
fioin 987,726 tons for 1927 Lime juoduced had 
an estimated value of $8,982,000 for 1928 and .i 
value of $9,497,324 for 1927 The clay pioducts 
of Ohio for 1927 had a total value of $92 363,801, 
a decline from the $97,873,102 of 1926 This de 
crease affeeted both the brick and tile and the 
pottciy branch of the iiidustrv, and while com- 
mon to almost all the Slates nianufactuiing clav 
products, was more conspicuous in Ohio ns the 
leading jiroducer The petroleum production of 
Ohio was 7,0.30,000 bands, in value $14, .500,- 
000 (estimated) for 1928, for 1927, 7,503.000 
liarrels, valued at $14,970,000 The output of nat- 
uial gas rose to 51 381,000 M cubic feet for 1927, 
the latest leported year, from 47 30.1,000 M foi 

1926, in value to *.$28,881,000 for 1927 liom 
$25 403,000 for 1926 There were jiroduced in 

1927, 15,631,240 short tons of stone, and iii 1926, 
1.3,103,140 tons, in value, $16,789,636 for 1927 
and $13,763,207 for 1926 Gvpsinn piodiiction 
was 474,320 short tons for 1927 and .521,205 tons 
for 1926, the value of gypsum produced was 
$5,041,879 for 1927 and $5,797,221 for 1926 The 
shipments of Portland cement from pioducing 
factories increased to 9,364,338 bands in (|uan- 
tity and $14,028,183 in value for 1928, from 
8,7*27,879 ban els, or $14,242,001 for 1927 Theie 
IS a heavy production of sand and gravel The 
total value of the mineral product of the Ktate, 
exclusive of pig iron, was $226,731,200 foi 1927, 
for 1926, $253,883,005. 
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Finance. For the year ending Dec. 31, 1020, 
the State Treaturor reported receipts of $88,333,- 

100 and disbursements of $82,837,457, leaving a 
surplus of $5,405,643 The surplus, added to the 
balance of $18,188,503 outstanding Dec 31, 1028, 
iiicroascd tlio balance in the Treasury as of Dec 
31,1020, to $23,684,236. Receipts of the principal 
funds for 1020 were given as follows general rev- 
enue, $40,048,043, gasoline-tax excise, $33,524,- 
047, highway, $10,049,034, World War compen- 
sation, $3,421,496 Disbursements from the same 
ftinds weie general icvenue, $36,265,003, gaso- 
line-iax excise, $13,985,122; highway, $24,715,- 
375, World War compensation, $2,075,000 The 
sum of $4,270,278 was disbuised from the educa- 
tional equalization fund, which had leecipts of 
$1702 'Jhe total public indebtedness of the State 
at the end of 1020 was $7,501,665, of which all 
except $1065 leprescnted the outstanding World 
War Compensation Fund bonds issued Jan 1, 
1022, in the amount of $25,000,000 

Transportation The total number of miles of 
railioad line under operation on Jan 1, 1020, 
was 8866 .52 There were built, in 1020, 20 31 addi- 
tional miles of hist, 6 56 of second, 12 33 of third, 
and 2 36 of fourth oi other track 

Manufactiirfs \ ’ ■ ‘ j the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufaetui ^ ‘ bv the U S l)e- 

]>aitment of (lommerce in 1020, there wete in the 
State, in 1027, 10,061 i* .if.ii'iu n * establish- 
ments These employed "'•T *'.ige eameis, 
wliose wages for 1027 totaled $068,181,16.5 Mate- 
nals and supplies used in manufacture <*o8t 
.$2 877,126,21.5 The manufactured products at- 
tained the total xalue of .$5, 230, .323, 268 

KnucATioN As reported bv State Director of 
Kdiuation Clifton in the Journal of the National 
Kdiuation Association some 500 one-ioom schools 
were eliminated in the eouise of a year by tlie 
opei.ition of the State's newly establibhed plan 
lot sti engtliening weak sehoid districts The iiop- 
iilation of school age was estimated at 1,40.5,786 
'I here aacio cm oiled in the public schools ot the 
St.ite 1,240,612 pupils Of thehc 36 441 were in 
kindergartens, 23,2.52 in classes foi the excep- 
tional, H55,8(»7 in elemcntar> giades, 86,245 in 
liinini high sdiools, 62 207 in iiinioi -senior high 
schools, 20,180 in senior high schools and 1.52 7.53 
111 foul -year high schools Expenditures for ])ublic- 
seliool education in 1028 weie current, $103,201,- 
730, total including outlays, $168,3.53,003 The 
leaih a\eiagc ot teachers’ salaiics approximated 
$1386 

Chartttfs and CoRRFCTioNR A gioat number of 
functions w’ltli icgard to the dependents and de- 
linquents of the State weie exercised in 1020 by 
the Depaitment ot Piihlie Welfaie This depait- 
merit, as lecoiistitiited by the leoiganizatioii code 
(if 1021, had at its Iiead a single Director It ad- 
ministered 21 State institutions, dealt with ap- 
]i1icatinns for incoiporntion of ehild-welfare 
•igencies siiperMsed eountv homes, ]ails and re- 

101 mat ones, and ehild-care agencies, pei formed 
the placement and guardianship of dependent 
children, hospitaluscd child nipples, dealt W'lth 
applications for ]>ardonH and paroles, maintained 
facilities for idciitideatinii and investigation of 
ei iminals , eai ried on w’ork for the ]»revention and 
succor of blindness, and conducted jirison indus- 
tiies The institutions under its diiect care were 
State hospitals (mental) at Athens, Cleveland, 
Columhiis, Dayton. Lima, Longview. Massillon, 
and Toledo, the Ohio Tlosiiital for Epileptics, In- 
stitution for the Fceblc-mmdcd, Columbus ; Insti- 


tution for the Feeble-minded, Orient, Ohio State 
Sanatorium, Ohio Soldiers* and Sailors’ Uome, 
Madison Home, Boys* Industrial School; C iris’ 
industrial School, Ohio Penitentiary, London 
Prison Farm, Ohio State Reformatory, Ohio Re- 
formatory for Women; Buieau of .hivenile Re- 
search. The inmates of all State institutions 
averaged, fur the calendar year 1928, 31,210 in 
number 

Leoihiation The State Legislature met in 
regular biennial session on January 7 and ad- 
journed on April 16 Among its chief acts was 
the lepeal of the Pence Utility law, which per- 
mitted utilities to collect, under bond, inci eases 
in rates in advance ot final decision of the Util- 
ities Commission on the validity of such increases 
In order to reduce the delays that had aftorded the 
reason for the Pence Jjuw there was created in the 
Utilities Commission a division of investigation 
The time before new railroad i ates might become 
effective was increased to 120 dajs, from 30 days 
The Utilities Commission was empowered to make 
legulations foi safety Railroads were aiithoiized 
to maintain parallel mam tracks in excess of six- 
The State tax on gasoline was increased to four 
cents, from three cents ProMsion was made for 
the election of a new State office building by the 
imposition of a direct tax Icaw of two-tenths of a 
mill on the dollar In oidei that cities might meet 
the expense of pensions for policemen and firemen, 
they leceived power to levy up to thiee mills on 
the dollar Sejiarate pcnaltv was imposed on tax 
delinquencies The excise tax on premiums of 
torcign insurance compunies w'as diminislied to 
2 per cent, from 3 

vState aid for weak school distiicts was appro- 
pi lated to the extent ot ,$4,000,006 a year, and the 
amount taxable per cajiita ot school childieii 
needful to the obtaining of such aid was raised to 
.$4000 The geiieial county sthool equalisation 
fund was made suh)ect to a method assuring moie 
widespread benelit among school distiicts School 
iKiards were pei mittcd to employ dentists for the 
care of the children’s teeth With regard to roads, 
20 per cent of the pioceeds of the added cent of 
gasoline tax A\ere eaimaiked for the irapioAenient 
of township loads Assessment of abiitiiig ow'iiers 
tor construction of State highwaxs was abolished, 
save m cases where such oaviums might of them- 
selves assent Of the jnoceods of the extra cent on 
gasoline, aftei proAision for loAvnship loads, 60 
per cent was assigned to State and 10 jicr cent to 
county road ini])i ovement IligliAvay speed limits 
weie raised to 45 miles an hour in open couiitiy 
and pioportionately elscAAlieie 

In social legislation, the list of occupational 
diseases compensable under the workmen ’s-com- 
fiensation laAV aaus somewhat iiici eased, and the 
industrial (lominissioii was allowed to employ 
leferees to accelerate the disjiosal of compensa- 
tion claims Finns engaged in salary liuyiiig were 
Hubiccted to the 1.iav icgulating small loans The 
session’s appiopi lations approximated $135,000,- 
000 for the ensuing two acuis State ex.aniination 
of State banks aaiis requited twice a year, instead 
of once A balMtu.i1-( innnial act was passed, ie- 
qiiiring that thud offeiuleis should serve the 
maximum sentence foi the ei lines of their last 
c*onA'ictioiis and that foiiith offeiideis should seiA’e 
for life The old law i. _iil.il iim ilie sale of iinest- 
nient securities which li.i I i.iibsl to prcAont the 
placement of ccitain issues iiotoriouslv ealnniitous 
to investors in the State, was replaced hv a codifi- 
cation, the Hcibeit Act, designed chiefly to clarify 
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invostment regulations The act, furthermore, ad> 
initted without scrutiny the listed securities of 
the chief domestic exchanges and those of other 
recognized classes In the case of tlie remainder it 
required assurance that the issuing company had 
earned above operating costs for a term of years 
and that its realty was not mortgaged above two- 
thirds of appraised value Full and satisfactory 
history and prospectus of every such company was 
likewise required 

The election code was revised by the Herbert- 
Martin Act, making new provisions against fraud, 
providing permanent registration in cities of over 
16,000 inhabitants combining the dates of State 
and presidential primaries, rendering it possible 
to obtain a recount on furnishing a small bond in 
any precinct, to be refunded if discovered crior 
attained to 3 per cent of the vote, and allowing 
the use of voting machines in subdivisions of the 
State Against Bert B Buckley, State Treasurer, 
who had previously been convicted in a Federal 
couit of trying to bribe a Federal Piohihition en- 
forcer, but who had failed to resign his oihee, im- 
peachment were started by the Leg- 

islature, hastening Bneklcy^s resignation 

Political and O’iuer Events A basic change 
in tlie fiscal system of the State was brought 
about by the result of a State-wide referendum 
vote on November 5 This vote confirmed a resolu- 
tion of the State Oeneial Assembly to amend the 
State Constitution so as to do away with the pro- 
vision leqnning that all direct taxation of piop- 
erty be iit the •'ini'e rate ad valorem for different 
sorts of property In its stead was inaeited a pro- 
vision that no property might be directly taxed 
in excess of per cent of its value for State and 
local purposes, save by a maiority vote in local- 
ities, 111 certain cases The effect of this change 
was to render it possible to vary the tax rate, up 
to per cent, for different classes of projwrty, 
and especially, as was expected, to make it more 
feasible to tax intangibles The inunicijial elections 
yielded Democratic gains on the councils of sev- 
eral of the chief cities In Cleveland the Kepubli- 
can majority among the councilincn was much 
1 educed At a special poll held on August 20, 
Cleveland had voted for the retention of govein- 
ment by city manager Columbus voted on Au- 
gust 13 against proposals to ratify an oidinance 
setting the gas rate at 53 cents, to remove trees 
fiom Broad Street, and to extend local taxation 
by an amendment of the charter 

United States Senator Theodore E Burton hav- 
mg died in office, Governor Cooper appointed 
Koscoe C. McCulloch of Canton, l^publican and 
chairman of the State Utilities Commission to 
serve until Maich, 1031. The State Treasurer, 
Bert B Buckley, was tried in a Federal court in 
January on a charge of conspiracy to biihe a 
Federal officer in activities connected with the 
protection of a Cincinnati brewery lie was con- 
victed and was sentenced on Marcli 13 to two 
;icar8, six months, and one day in prison. In ad- 
vance of a movement to impeach him, he had re- 
signed his State office 

The Ohio statute permitting cities to condemn 
land in excess of the amount requisite to a public 
improvement, a typical excess-coiidemnation 
statute, was held invalid by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a decision rendered 
in October in a case affecting Cincinnati A Fed- 
eral Master Commissioner rendered on July 19 a 
report in the action of several Columbus National 
banks, recommending that the county tieaaurer 


be enjoined from collecting taxes on the banks’ 
stocks and holding levies of this sort, which pro- 
duced about $2,000,000 a year in the several 
taxation districts, invalid. Governor Cooper di- 
rected during the spring a campaign of prosecu- 
tions against betting at dog races 

On October 22, President Hoover at Cincinnati 
dedicated the completed deep waterway system of 
the Ohio River, a Federal improvement providing 
a 0-foot channel from Pittsburgh down to the 
junction with the Mississippi at Cairo, inter- 
spersed with some 50 locks and dams and costing 
about $125,000,000 The building of a new State 
institution for the feeble-minded at Apple Creek 
started in August Governor Cooper undertook in 
Septomlier to hasten by conferences with rural 
county authorities the abandonment of the old- 
type one-room schoolhouses, of which there still 
remained about 4700 in the State 

In Cleveland the city govei nment gamed a point 
in its rate-making conllict with the East Ohio 
Gas Company, in a decision of the Cuyahoga 
County Couit of Appeals sustaining the Miller 
Act, under which the utility company must obtain 
consent of the State Utilities Commission before 
it could cease its service A giaiid jury in Cleve- 
land started in January the investigation of 
chaiges of corruption against city officials and 
found indictments against fhiee counciliiicii, of 
w'hom one iileaded giiiltv and another was con- 
victed On May 1 5 at the Cleveland Clinic occuri ed 
one of the year's great fatalities A store of old 
X-ray films in a brick room near the fiiinace 
caught fire, spontaneously or fioin ovoi heating 
due to a leaky stcampipe, and deflagrated, fioocl- 
ih/ .1 , Ml I pait of the building with fumes pic- 
-ii i.l iv ii. nitiogcn dioxide, pussiblv mixed with 
bromine Pei sons within w'eie overcome, and also 
many of those who lushed in to aid them, 124 
lives weie lost 

At ColunibiiB the opening of a nuinici]>al aii- 
port and of seivice by the Ti aiiscontineiitiil An 
Transport, Inc, was luaiked by ccieiiioiiies stall- 
ing July 7 Ihc cost ot the an port was stated to 
be $900,000 A union bus stutioii to accommodate 
the vehicles of 12 bus eompanies was ])ro)ccted, to 
be situated on East Town Stieet The Mayor of 
Dover, Peter J Groh, charged with violation of 
the Fedeial Prohibition law, was removed fioin 
office by Govei nor Cooper, but was later acquitted, 
the chaiges against him being dismissed in a 
Federal Court 

Officeiis Governor, Myeis Y Coopci , Lieii- 
teiiaiit-Governor, John T Blown, Secretary of 
State, Clarence J Blown, Tieasurer, IT Boss 
Ake , Auditor, Joseph T Traiy , Attoi nev-General, 
Gilliert Bettman, Director ot Education, J. L 
Clifton 

JuDiCTAKY Supreme Point Chief Justice, Car- 
iington T Marshall, Associate Justices, Uc.viiolds 
i; Kinkfiilc James E Bobinson, Thomas Jones, 
Edward S Iklatthias, Bobeit II Day, Kloiciice E 
Allen 

OHIO RIVEB CANALIZATION. Sec Ca- 

NALH 

OHIO RIVER CELEBRATION. See Ci< le- 

BRATIONS 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Columbus, Ohio, founded in 1870 The 
enrollment for the autumn term of 1!)29 totaled 
10,655, distributed as follows Giadiiatc sehool, 
984; agneulturc, 831, applied optics, 29, liberal 
arts, 2182, arts-education, 97, comrneicc and 
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administration, 1977; dentistry, 233; education, 
1707; engineering, 1636; law, 307; medicine, 
304, nursing, 74, pharmacy, 175, veterinary 
medicine, 120 There were, in addition, 3871 stu- 
dents registered in the summer quarter of 1020 
The faculty numbered 958, an increase of 75 over 
1028. The endowment amounted to $1,163,033 The 
total income for the year was $7,998,230, while the 
total expenditures weie $7,000,771. The univer- 
sity also had current assets amounting to $5,718,- 
16.3, and the buildings and equipment wore valueil 
at $17,188,011 The library contained 350,000 
volumes President, George W Kightmire, J^LD 
OHIO NOBTHEBN TTNIVEBSITY. An in- 
stitution for tlie higher education of men and 
women in Ada, Ohio, founded in 1871 and undei 
the direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
It consists of the George Franklin and Sarah 
Catherine Getty College of Liberal Arts, the War- 
ren G Harding College of Law, the A. D Juil- 
liard College of Music, colleges of education, en- 
gineeiing, and phaimacy, school of commerce, and 
departments ot expression, fine arts, and physical 
education In the autumn of 1929 there were 1173 
students rcgisteied and in the summer school, 
4.53 The faculty had (i2 membeis The productive 
funds ot the institution amounted to $450,114, 
and the income for the year was $226,847. There 
were 15,000 volumes in the library. Acting presi- 
dent, Robert Williams, AM, D D. 

OHIO UNIVEBSITY. A State institution 
for the higher education of men and women in 
Athens, Ohio, founded m 1804 The btudent en- 
rollment for the autumn term of 1929 was 2330, 
of whom 1180 (845 men and 335 women) were in 
the college of liberal aits and 1150 (351 men 
and 799 women) in the college of education In 
the libciul arts college, the students weie dis- 
tributed as follows Seniors, 155, juniors, 207; 
hophonioies, 264, fieshnicn, 491, specials, 11, 
special music students, 44 , graduate students, 8 
The distTibutum in the college of education was 
us follows Seuiois, 141, juniors, 168, sopho- 
iiioies, 307, ficshinen, 528; specials, 1, graduate 
students, 5 Of the ngistrntion of 1339 students 
111 the 1929 summer session 355 weie men and 
984 women The faculty numbered 224 The li- 
bi ary contained 63,000 bound volumes President, 
Elmer Burntt Bryan, L H D , LL D 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY An in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
Avomen in Delaware, Ohio, under the contiol of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 
1844 For the autumn semester of 1929 the total 
eiiiollment was 1828, distributed as follows Sen- 
iors, 248, juniors, 384, sophomores, 494, fresh- 
men, 015, special students, 15, music, 18, art, 
15, graduate students, 39 The faculty num- 
bered 161 The productive endowment of tlie uni- 
versity amounted to $3,100,000 and the income 
for the year 1928-29 to $659,978 The library con- 
tained more than 123,000 volumes. President, Ed- 
mund D Soper, D D , LL D 
OIL. See Cuemistky, Industrial, Petroleum 
OIL ENGINES. See Internal-combustion 
Engines 

OKLAHOMA. Population Accoiding to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,028,283 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 2,426,000 The 
cajntal is Oklahoma City 
Agriculture The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the jinncipal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Fsor 

Aersaps 

Ootton 

. 1920 4,402.000 

Corn 

1028 

4.243.000 

. 1929 

8,020,000 

Wheat . 

1028 

3,050,000 

. 1920 

4,236,000 

Gram 

1928 

4.413,000 

aorghnm 

1029 

1,884,000 

Hay 

1928 

1,709,000 

1029 

1.224.000 

OatR 

1928 

1,068,000 

1929 

792,000 


1928 

890,000 

PotatoeB 

1929 

44,000 

Sseet 

1928 

63,000 

potatoes 

. 1929 

15,000 


1928 

20,000 

* Bales 

^Tons 



PtoA. Bn YdUf 

1.200.000 • $94,200,000 

1.205.000 0 103,630,000 

48.320.000 38,173,000 

70.160.000 • 47,702,000 

44.478.000 44,083,000 

60.576.000 69,576,000 

20.483.000 13,314,000 

80.762.000 19,072,000 

1,364,000 » 15,656,000 

1.833.000 * 14,027,000 

20.692.000 9.884,000 

28.140.000 10,870,000 

3.294.000 4,282.000 

6.038.000 3,778,000 


990,000 

1,780,000 


1.138.000 

1.691.000 


Minerai. Prodiction Oklahoma was one of 
the States m which the piodiiction of petroleum 
was sharply reduced in 1928, to some extent 
through efforts to clieck wasteful exploitation In 
consequence, the position of tlie State as a petro- 
leum producer fell from first place among the 
States for 1927, to second idace, Texas taking the 
first rank, as to quantitv In estimated value of its 
{letroleum pioduet lor tlie year, however, Okla- 
homa retained the lead in 1928, by virtue of an 
average price in excess of that lor Texas The 
quantity of petroleum pioduced in the State tell 
to 249,558,000 barrels lor 1928, from 277,775,000 
for 1927, the value toll to $347,100,000, fur 1928 
(estimated), fioni $397,200,000 Second m im- 
portance, the production of natural gas, fox 1927 
(the latest reported >eur), attained the quantity 
of 326,864,000 M cubic feet and the value ot 
$41,391,000, for 1920, of 286,421,000 M feet 
and $42,140,000 Theie wore manufactured from 
natuial gas 616,300,000 gallons of gasoline in 
1928 and 548,109,000 in 1927, in value, $40,5.50,- 
000 for 1928 (estimated) and $29,114,000 ioi 
1927. Despite heavy pioduction of other fuels the 
State continued itb pioduction ot coal, which at- 
tained 8,501,325 slioit tons fur 1928, as against 
3,818,054 tons, in value, $10,365,000 loi 1928 and 
$11, .570, 000, toi 1927 Zinc pioduction fell to 
180,252 shoit tons fur 1928, from 206,611 for 
1927 , Its value was $21,990,774 tor 1928 and $26,- 
446,208 foi 1927 Lead mined attained 43,687 
short tons tor 1928, and 51,680 for 1927, in value, 
$5,067,692 for 1928 and $6,511,680 tor 1927 
Gvpbum was pioduced in 1927 to the value of 
$2,073,994, in 1926 to that of $2,301,049 The 
value of the State's iiiiiieial piuduct, duplica- 
tions excepted, was $524, .59 1,732 for 1927, for 
1926, $569,518,693 

Transportation Tlie total number of miles of 
lailroad line uiidei ojieiation on Jan 1, 1929, was 
6618.41. There wcie built, m 1929, 85 90 miles of 
first and 3 10 of second tiack 

Manufactureh According to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of Manufactures published by the 
Department of Conimcicc m 1929 and dealing 
with the opeiations of 1927, there were in the 
State m 1927, 137.3 manufaetui ing establishments 
These employed 27,932 wage earneis, whose wages 
for the year totaled $35,785,266 Materials and 
supplies used iii production cost $269,418,221. 
Manufactured products attained the combined 
value of $371,718,409. 

Education. The county certification of teachei s 
was brought to an end, and in its place was estab- 
lished a system for the certification of teachers 
throughout the State by the single authoiity ot 
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tlie State Board of Education. This change did 
away with the divei sity of requirements that had 
been possible under the old system, under which 
over four hundred separate bodies had held power 
to issue eertihcatcs The number of persons of 
school age in the State in the academic yeai 
1 927-2B, stated as having been found by enumera- 
tion, was 740, .*179 between the ages of 6 and 21 
years There wei e enrolled *in the public schools 
G82,2.'>9 pupils Of these, 588,038 were in ele- 
mentary and 94,221 in high-school grades. Sal- 
aries ol teachers aveiaged, by the year, $839 in 
(he elemental > and $1131 in the high schools 

('TfABiTiES AND CuuKEC'noNH The cential oi- 
guinzatiuii of the State dealing with institutional- 
ised pci sons, as operating in 1929, was twofold. 
An elected Gomiiiissioner of Chanties and Goi- 
rcctions, with a small yearly budget, performed 
duties of investigating public chanties and cor- 
rections throughout the State and dealt with all 
institutions dei iving their support fi om the State 
Ol one of its subdivisions in any pait A State 
Boaid of Public Allan s administered the chief of 
the State institutions This board consisted of two 
appointive members In addition to directing in- 
stitutions this board had charge of building con- 
struction, not only for such institutions but foi 
a number of the other State depaitments The in- 
stitutions under its control, with their jiopulations 
( average or on speuitlc dates in 1 920 ) , were State 
Penitentiary, Macalester, 2937, State Reform- 
atory, Granite, 843; Central Oklahoma Hospital 
(insane), Norman, 1843, Eastern Oklahoma Hos- 
pital (insane), Vinita, 1693, Western Oklahoma 
ilospital (insane), at Supply, 8«0, State Traiii' 
mg School (boys), Pauls Valley, 220, State 
Industrial School for Girls, Tecumseh, 234, 
Whitaker State Orphans* Home, Pryor, 271 ; West 
Oklahoma Home (orphans*), Helena, 216, Insti- 
tute for the Feeble-minded, Enid, 630, State 
Training School tor Negro Boys, Boley, 105 , Deaf, 
Blind and Orphans* Home for Colored Children, 
Taft, 317, State Training School for Negro Girls, 
Taft, 35 A State School for the Blind, at Musko- 
gee, aud a State School for the Deaf, at Sulphur, 
weie administered by the State board of Educa- 
tion 

libOisLATioN The regular biennial session of tlie 
State lAsgislature convened on January 8 and ad- 
journed Maich 30. It devoted its attention to 
can ying out the majority group’s pui pose to oust 
Govcrnoi Henry 8 Johnston, to the exclusion of 
progiess ill almost all other business The same 
gioup that had unsuccessfully tried in 1927 to con- 
vene the Legislature of its members’ own motion 
f Ol impeachment pin poses conti oiled the new Leg- 
islatuie The anti-dohnston and anti-Klan Demo- 
crats foimcd a coalition with the chief part of the 
Reimblican minority and a committee of the Lowei 
House wav. cieated 'oii the opening day to investi- 
gate tlie conduct of the State’s departments The 
House of Representatives, following the leport of 
this eominittec, voted impeachment on 10 charges, 
and piesented the impeachment to the Senate on 
January 21 The Senate on the following day sus- 
pended the Gov ei nor by an overwhelming vote 
The chaiges, which were of great variety, included 
illegal divcisioii ot State funds to the State Bank- 
ing Depaitinciit and to the Issues Board, illegal 
(unploymeiit of an under-cover man in the bureau 
of criminal investigation and a charge of general 
incompetence The Senate sat as a court and on 
March 20 found against Johnston on the sole 
charge of geneial incompetence, thus automat- 


ically removing him from office Tliis charge had 
to do chiefly with allegations that Johnston had 
submitted to undue influence on the pait of his 
rivate secretaiy. Mis 0.0 Hammonds, and that 
e had been swayed in his acts by astrological be- 
liefs, a charge that he testified had no basis but 
a remark made in pleasantry to a gioiip of news- 
paper men Some officials who had supported the 
Governor were likewise impeached, one of them. 
Justice J. W Clark of the State Supreme Couit 
was subsequently acquitted The State Legisla- 
ture adjourned its session after the iinpcach- 
nient proceedings against the Gov ei nor had ended. 

Governor Holloway, who had succeeded John- 
ston, called a special session, which convened on 
May 16 and adjourned on July 5. It enacted a 
number of measures of impoitancc. One of these 
was a run-off primary n-'* ; n ’m _■ that in case 
neither of the leading (.I'.iii in i <1 u State pri- 
mary should receive a full majoiity of the party 
vote a second pnmaiy should be held to choose 
between these two a fortnight iatei As a means 
to rid the State of toll bridges an act was jiassed 
giving the State Highway Commission power to 
purchase toll budges and, in case the owneis 
would not sell, power to bring coiidcmiiatioii pio- 
ceedings Moneys of the State's highway consti nc- 
tion and maintenance funds w'eie made available 
foi such purchases Intel -State budges as well 
as those w'lthin the State were made subject (o 
pui chase An increase of salaries to elected State 
officials, carrying the pay of the Governor to $12,- 
.500 a year and those of'Supicme Court judges to 
$9000, was voted Institutional and dcpaitmcntal 
•i'* • • hnally approved totaled $27,982,- 
• .* 1 ■■e', slature voted in favor of populai 

ratification of constitutional amendments Amend- 
nieiits were passed to put the State aigicultnral 
schools under a board of legcnts and to put the 
State university under regents’ conti ol 

rOLITlCAL AND OtIIEB EvENTh Govcmoi Johll- 
ston having been impeached and convicted (sec 
LegtRlaivon, aliovc), he was automatically le- 
inoved from office, and Lieutenant Guieiiior Wil- 
liam J. Hollowray betanie Goveinoi on Maich 20 
He w'oiked in harmony with tlie legislative inu|oi- 
ity in the ensuing special session A eommibsionei 
appointed by the United States Siipi eine Court to 
locate the boundary between Oklahoma and Texas 
along the 100th meridian rendcied on July 15 a 
lejioit according disputed territory to Texas Its 
expected effect was to transfer to Texas about 
28,500 acres of land previously under Oklahoma’s 
juiisdiction. The Court deferred giving its deciee 
on the boundary suit of the two States, with a 
view to their arriving at a settlement out of 
court Efforts were made in Oklahoma to acqiuic 
the teintoiy from Texas As Texas teiiitoiy had 
never been part of the Federal public doinaiii, and 
as tlie settlers in the disputed strip held then 
title through Federal grants, they ran iisk ot los- 
ing title if their land became pai t of Texas (\)m- 
mittees of the Legislatures of the two States con- 
ferred on the subject. The Texas committee ap- 
parently was not averse to a sale of Texas’s claim, 
but expressed doubt of the I^egisUtuie’s consti- 
tutional power to part with the State’s teriitoiy. 

A conflict of authority between tlie State Su- 
preme Court and its Court of Criminal Appeals, 
arising out of tlie criminal piosecution ot O O 
Owens, a Tulsa oil man, was submitted m August 
to the Federal Circuit Couit of Appeals The 
State law placing all cotton gins under the legu- 
lation of the State Corporation Conmiissiou was 
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declared invalid on July 30 by a Federal Court 
decision Sentence of death was passed on a 17- 
year-old youth on October 1 9 in the Tulsa District 
Court, for robbeiy with firearms, in accordance 
with the seveie State law permitting such sen- 
tence even though no minder had been committed 

The State Highway Commission initiated work 
111 its task of doing away with toll bi idges by start- 
ing in July with plans for a fiee highway bridge 
across the South Canadian Kiver between Pui- 
j ell and Lexington The effoit at voluntaiy lestric- 
tioii ot ]>eti oleum production in the Stat{> came 
to giief 111 the spiiiig Produceis voted on May 
9 to end the State-wide pioiation, which the 
State Coipoiation Commission had earned on, by 
consent, at the total of Oi'iO.OOU barrels a day 
The ]>ioduction thereafter lose until it approached 
7r)0,000 bands In August the pioduceis of the 
Olvltthoma City field agreed to a tempoiaiy shut- 
down necessitated by ovei production A number 
of highlv ]>ioductive oil and iiatuial-gus wells had 
been dineri in the ncighboihood of the city eailier 
in the year A conduit to convey moie water fioin 
laikc Ovciholsei to Oklahoma Citv was finished 
111 August, w’lth a cajiacity of about 20,000,000 
gallons a day 

Oi’l'ichus Goveriioi, Henry S Johnston (im- 
])eached and i emoved ) , succeeded by W J Hollo- 
way) , Lieuteiiant-Goveinor (later Governor), 
W .1 Holloway, Secretary of State, Giaves 
Leepei , State Auditor, A S J. Shaw , Attoiney- 
Geneiui, Fd Dabney (resigned and was aucC(‘cdc*d, 
Septemboi 23, b.v E Beiiy King) , Stale Treas- 
111 ei, U A Sneed, Su]ieiiiiteudent of Public In- 
stiuction, John S Vaughan, State Examinet and 
Inspeitoi, John lingers 

J i i)iCTAR\ Supreme Court Justices Thai les 
W' Mason, E K Lester, James B Cullison, 
Cliailes Swindall, llobeit A Hefriei, Albeit C 
Hunt, Thomas G Andiows, J W. Claik, Fletcliei 
ilile\ 

OKLAHOMA, University of A State insti- 
tulioii foi the higher education of men and women 
in Koiiiian, Okla , founded in 1890 The enroll- 
inent foi the autumn of 1929 totaled 0112, of 
whom 3;)41 were men and 1771, women These 
weie distiilmted as follows Giadiiate school, 
230, aits and scionies, 2108, business, 003, edu- 
latioii, 144, eiigiiieei iiig, 910, fine aits, 380, law, 
293, medicine, 224, iiuising, 100, and jiliarniaej, 
119 For the summer sessioii of 1029, 2058 stu- 
dents W'oic legisteied There w'eie 302 faculty 
inemheis The pioduetive funds of the uiiivetsity 
aniouiitcd to $3,200,000, and the income iot J 929- 
30 w'us $2,003,520 The library contained 110,000 
volumes President, William Bennett Bizzell, 
Ph 1) , LL D 

OLCOTT, bl'kot, Eiien Erskine An Aniei icaii 
milling I iigiiii 1 1 iiiid capitalist, died June 5, 1929, 
111 hicw \i>'R { ii\. w'licie he was bom Mai 11, 
1851, and was gniduuted in 1874 lioin the Colum- 
bia UnivciBity School ot Mines He piactieed as a 
mining and metallurgical engineei in the W^esteiii 
States, in Mexico, and in South Anieiiea He later 
became piesidciit of the Hudson Rivci Day Line 
and oi the Maiy Pow'ell Steamboat Company of 
New ^urk, and organized and piomutcd the 
Hudson- Fulton eclebiation of 1909 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Just us woikmcn’s- 
cumpensation legislation and widows’ pensions 
have swept the United States since the World 
War decade, there weie unmistakable indications 
pointing to similar action for the guarantee of 
old-age security. The iiicieaso of longevity, the 


rapid mechanization of the entire industrial civ- 
ilization leading to technological unemployment, 
the ^owth of industrial mergers with the result- 
ing increase in “white-collar” unemployment, the 
low birth rate making the support of the super- 
annuated a greater burden on fewer eliildien, all 
were contriiiuting to keep the subject constantly 
befoie the puiilic attention The half-hearted at- 
tempts of philanthropic organirations to letam 
the jiroblem of the dependent aged an a private 
charity have won few supporters Social workei s 
confidently expected that New Yoik State, which 
has taken Icadeinhip among the States of the 
Union in the passage of welfaie ' ’ * eie 

long would wiite an old-age pension bill on its 
statute books W^ith such an entering wedge, it 
was difficult to see how the other States could 
fail to capitulate 

The legislative yeai 1929 saw the presentation 
of 60 old-age Bccuiitv bills before 27 State legis- 
latuies In New Voik State alone, 10 bills were 
introduced The results of these attempts were 
the following The enaetiiicnt of laws in tlie 
Staten of California, Minnesota, Wyoming, and 
Utah, ineieasing the total roll of States to 10 In 
several States, measures were defeated only by 
the elonent margins In sueli important States an 
Illinois, New Joisey, Texas, Washington, Ne- 
braska, and Delaw aie, bills passed one House of 
the Legislature In New Yoik State, as a lesult 
of the act - - - waged by Governor Roose- 

velt and overuor Lehman, the Leg- 

inlatuie cieuted a eomrnisbioii for the purpose 
of bringing in a report to the 1930 Legislatuie 
The Maryland Ijcgislatuie authorired a commis- 
sion to study the St.it(*’8 poorhouscs The Cali- 
fornia bill passed the State Senate unanimously 
and met with but one dissenting vote iii the 
Lowei House 

Aecoiding to the American Association for Old 
Age Security, Culifuinia’s law is the soundest 
measure yet adopted by an Amenean State The 
law IS a mandatory one The maximum pension 
IS hxed at $30 a month Administration is to lie 
handled by the touiity and city boaids of supei- 
visors, with a State but can in the Department of 
Welfare cieated foi the imipose of providing uni- 
form and adequate nupex vision The law' fuitlier 
specifies that the State Department of Welfare 
“shall follow the policy of giving the aid pro- 
vided for undci the Act to each and every appli- 
cant 111 his own, oi some other suitable liuine, in 
piefcrencc to placing him in an institution ” The 
law lequiies that tJie applieiiiit foi pensiuns lie 
70 yeais of age, a citiyeii of the United States foi 
15 3 'cais and a lesident of California for the 
same period Appliiants must nut have children 
able to Hiip{)oi t them Like Canadian schemes, the 
cost of the jilan is to be shared equally between 
the State and the cities and counties In Wy- 
oming and Utah, the pensionable age is set at G5, 
while in Miuuesuta it is to be 70 yoais In Min- 
nesota and IN'yoniiiig, the maxinium pension is 
$30 a mouth, in Utah, it is limited to $25. In 
these thivH! States, as iii Califuiiiia, the plan is on 
a county Imsis It is to be noted that adoption is 
maiidatoiy on the counties in Utah and W'y- 
oiniiig, as well as m California 

Present FxrERiENCEs. It may he well at tins 
point to lev lew the piogiess ot c! ] .i'.'' ■ - • i> 

systems in this country. At the close ol J 92h, ol<l- 
age-iiension laws weie in effeet in six States, i e , 
Colorado, Kentucky, Maiyland, Montana, Nevada, 
and Wisconsin, and also in the teiiitorj' of 
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Alaska. In all six States, the system was based 
upon optional acceptance by the county and the 
total costs (except in Wisconsin) were to be 
borne by the counties themselves In Wisconsin, 
one-third of the cost of the plan was to be borne 
by the State The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1028 attempted to ascertain to what extent the 
counties of the six States in question wete seek- 
ing; to establish old-age-pension systems It cir- 
cularized the 351 counties of these six States and 
leceived reports fiom 202 It was ascertained that 
of these 202 counties only 62 leportcd the adop- 
tion of pension systems 

In Montana (law passed in 1923), 42 of the 
60 counties in the State reported pension systems 
In Colorado (law adopted 1027), one of tlie 03 
counties had inaugurated a scheme In Kentucky 
(law passed 1020), three of the 120 counties re- 
ported a pension scheme In Maryland (law 
passed 1027), none of the 4 counties reported a 
system In Nevada (law adopted 1025), two of 
the 17 counties rcpoited systems In Wisconsin 
(law adopted 1926), four of the 71 counties re- 
ported pension plans In these 62 counties, there 
was a total of 1003 persons receiving pensions 
The average pension per month was $17 37 and 
ranged from $10 a month in the one county of 
Colorado to $10 20 per month in Wisconsin. The 
total cost per year in the five States granting 
])ensions was $208,024 Wisconsin's grants to- 
taled $66,186, while Colorado’s giants totaled 
$120 for one pensioner 

The experiences of Wisconsin may be detailed 
at greater length Of the 295 persons on the 
county pension rolls in 1027, 178 were men and 
117, women, 164 had lost husband or wife, 84 
Mere manied, 31 weie single, 0 were scjiarated 
from husband or wife, and seven were divorced 
I’he ages of the pensioners ranged from 70 to 
04 years, 75 per cent being between 70 and 80 
years Appioxiiinitclv 60 per cent were native- 
boin Amei leans The following statement shows 
the cause of dependency of the pensioners old 
age, 150 persons, disease, 21, ciippled, 18, de- 
formity or loss of limbs, 17, partial disability, 
10, total disability, 8, blindness, 2, deaf and 
dumb, 1 , other, 21 , not reported, 38 

New Youk The New York Coramission for Old 
Age Security, created by the New Yoik Legisla- 
ture as a result of a consistent agitation earned 
on befoie the people of the State by Goernor 
Roosevelt and Lieutenant-Governoi Lehman, be- 
gan to hold hearings in September, 1920 Testi- 
mony befoi c the Board was unanimous in approv- 
ing the creation of some scheme for the puipose 
of providing for old-age dependents The lepre- 
sentative of the National Industiial Cunfereiue 
Board (a manufactures’ ' showed 

that a canvass of leading of the 

State indicated a change of mind and that pro- 
vision for old-age care was no longci being 
looked upon as soclall^tlc or paternalistic The 
experience of the philanthropic organizations was 
significant The representative of one of the lead- 
ing New York family-welfare societies declared 
that his association w.i- KpiT-inig approximately 
$260,000 annually ^ 'or the caie of 

450 to 500 aged {lerbons. Over $100,000 was being 
paid out in monthly allowances to old people in 
their own homes On the other hand, the associa- 
tion showed that institutional care in its own 
Home for the aged averaged $1100 a year per 
person. He went on to say that about 600 aged 
persons are now on the waiting lists of New York 


homes for the aged and that apparently no places 
would be available for these in the near future. 

The testimony of Abraham Epstein, secretary 
of the American Association for Old Age Secur- 
ity, and the leading American expert on the sub- 
ject, placed the probable annual expense for a 
New York State old-age-pension system at about 
$10,000,000. He estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 35,000 jiersons in the State who 
would qualify under the old-age-pension law Mr 
Epstein went on record as believing that neither 
bank savings nor private insurance adequately 
can cope with the problem He quoted figuies to 
jirove that workers’ savings have actually de- 
creased since pre-war days He was critical of the 
value of mdustnal-insurunce policies He was 
authority for the statement that annually eight 
to nine times as many industrial insuiaiicc pol- 
icies are permitted to lapse as arc actually paid 
out in legitimate claims The value of these 
lapsed policies amounts to 13 to 14 times as much 
as the sums paid out in claims Mr Epstein also 
}K)inted out that the inauguration of a pension 
scheme would go a long way in eliminating pres- 
ent restrictions against the employment of 
mnldle-aged persons 

It was generally agreed by authorities that the 
inauguration of piivate pension schemes by 
manufacturers had bts'ii one of the iinpoitant 
factors 111 producing niiddle-ugiHl unumployment 
Otlier experts to testify before the commission 
were Dr I M Rubinow, ' - social in- 
surance expel t, William I. - Welfaie 

Council of New Yoik City, and Commissioner 
E S 11 Winn, chairman of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board The commis- 
sion adjourned its hearings in New York City 
and then moved to Buffalo for the ■ j ' 
testimony in the northern counties ■ '■ 

It was the plan of the commission to submit a 
lepoit to be placed betore the 1930 1 lyi-l.ihin 
The chairman of the commission was IScnatot 
Meabuiy C Mastick, Dr Luther Gulick was n}>- 
pointed executive secietary and placed iii chaige 
of the commission's research work 

El ROPEAN Coi NTRTES In Czechosloi'akw, a 
numbci of amendments weic made to the Social 
Insurance Act of 1024 All wage earners are to 
lie compulsorily insured against sickness, invalid- 
ity, old age, and death The waiting peiiod for 
invalidity, old age, and death lienefits has been 
induced from 150 to 100 weeks, and the basic 
pension also has been raised Widows’ pensions 
have lH>en iinptoved to allow the grant of pensions 
to widows with two 01 more dependent childien 
under 17 years 

In Finland, the 1028 Pailiameiit passed a com- 
pulsoiy insuiancc bil’ ■■ for protection 
against old age and ■ .■ , for all citi/ens 

over 21 years The scheme was to b(> a contribu- 
taiy one and pi ovules for contributions fioni the 
insured peisons, the State, and local authorities 
The population is divided into five income classes 
and contiibutions are to vary with income The 
pensionable age is 65 years. The fund is to be 
administered by the Ministry of Social Affairs 

Word came from Germany that the German So- 
cial Insurance System was undergoing constant 
expansion. During 1028 the income derived from 
the invalidity and old-age-insurance fund in- 
creased by 200,000,000 marks and reached a total 
of a little more Hian a billion marks Some notion 
of the great growth of the German system may be 
obtained from the following figures. The income 
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contributions to the ivorkers* invalidity and old- 
age-insurance funds in 1913 amounted to 200,- 
000,000 marks, by 1028 these contributions had 
risen to 1,075,000,000 marks During the same 
15-yrar period, the total contributions to the 
vaiioiis Bocial-insui aiice funds in Germany in- 
01 eased from 1,312,700,000 to 3,865,000,000 
marks 

The Laboi Party in Oreat Britain, in one of its 
campaign pledges piior to the general election, 
])romi8ed the electorate that it would enforce 
amendments in the insurance old-age-pension law 
Among the reforms that it advocated were the fol- 
lowing an increase of pensions for men and 
women employed in the coal mining industry. 
This was due to the fact that there weie ap- 
jiroximatcly 135,000 poisons still unelnplo^ed in 
the Biitish coal mines. It also called for the ie- 
duction of the retirement age to 00 years fiom 
the existing 05-jear minimum 

In Poland, the go\ eminent presented a bill 
calling for the extension of insurance against iii- 
\ulidi1y, old age, and death to all Polish terii- 
tory It \ia8 exjiected that the new bill would 
cover from four to five million pet sons It was ev- 
])ectod that the worker’s contribution would 
amount to 12 per cent of the w'ages rcceued 

Knrfhei changes were incorporated in the now 
\cr\ liberal ])en8ion schemes on the Statute laioks 
of Rushta New amendments provided for the re- 
in ement at half-pav of all workeis reaching the 
ago of 60 w’ho had been employed for at least 21 
\cais In dangerous occupations, eg , mining, the 
ago limit was fixed at 50 jears, in the case of 
ivomeii, the retiring age w’as to lie 55 In the be- 
ginning, the pension system was to apply only 
to w'oikeis in the mining, metal, textile, and 
tiansport industries 

By a decice issued March 22, 1920, Bpam saw 
establislied a system of maternity insiiiance for 
those women woikeis who came under the opeia- 
tioiis of the Old age Pension Insurance .4ct The 
fund was to In* made up of contributions fiom the 
insured women, an equal amount paid bv eni- 
jiloM'is, state subsidy, and contributions from 
the niiinicipal authorities 

The Swiss (lOieinment took initial steps in 1020 
to jiioMde the (tuintiy with a Fedeial pension 
sdicme \Miile some of the cantons had lieen 
paving old-age pensions for a number of years, 
the country as a whole was without this type of 
protection The bill to be piesented to the Swiss 
Pailiament called for a coiiipulsory-insuiance 
scheme against old age and death The main pro 
Msions of the bill weie as follows Insurance 
against old age and death w’as to lx* conijnilsoiv 
for all ])eison‘n between the ages of Ifl and 65 The 
fund was to be built up fiom annual contributions 
fiom the insured poisons, then omplo,\erH, and 
fiom the (antons and the Federal < lovei iiment 
The ]KMisionab1e age was to be (i6 lettrs Orphans’ 
pensions were to be payable up to the age of IH 
The fund was to be administered by the Fedeial 
iiiHuiance admin istiation, and the (toieriimcnt 
])lanned to set aside the ]>rocced8 of the taxes on 
tobacco and spirits for the building up of the 
fund 

British Colnmhia (Canada) repoi ted that, dui - 
iiig the twenty months of the administration of 
its Old-age Pensions Act, there had beim filed 
5063 applications for pensions and of these 3035 
had been gi anted. More than 50 per cent of all 
the residents in the province o>er 70 years of age 
had applied foi pensions Administrative costs 


were relatively low, amounting in 1028 to 1 55 
per cent of the total pensions See Labor Lbqts- 
LATIOW. 

OLD-TESTANENT AIlGH.a:OLOQY. See 

Archeology 

OMAN. An independent Moslem state in 
southeastern Atabia, extending for about 1000 
miles along the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Oman, guaiaiiteed in its integrity by Great Brit- 
ain and Fiance Area, about 82,000 square miles, 
population estimated at 500,000, chiefly Aiabs, 
but with a considci able Negro element along 
the coast The capital, Muscat, and the neighboi - 
mg town of Matiah, have a combined population 
of about 20,000 made up almost entirely of 
Negroes and Baluchis linpoits, which consist 
chiefly of iice, coffee, and cotton jiiece goods, and 
exports, which coiiqnise dates, diied limes, pome- 
granates, and dried flbli, in e exchanged piincipally 
with India In 1027-28 impoits weie lined at 
£370,650 and expoits at £148,285 The leigiiing 
Sultan in 1920 was Sevyid Taimur bin Feisal, who 
succeeded his father Oct 5, 1013 See Arabia 

ONTARIO. The second province in size of the 
Dominion of Canada (after Quebec), situated 
between Quelicc on the east and Manitoba on the 
west Area, 407,262 sqntiie miles, population ac- 
cording to the census of 1021, 2,033,662, esti- 
mated m 1020, 3,271,300 The capital is Toionto, 
with a population in 1921 of .521,803, estimated 
111 1028, .560,890, excluding Hiibuibs Other large 
cities Ottawa (capital of the Dominion), 121,- 
000 Hamilton, 127 447, Ixmdon, 66,1.32 In 1027- 
28 theie were 7150 elementarv sihools and 411 
secondarv schools, attended bv 725 085 pupils, 
and taught b> 10517 cci titled teachers 

enllne is the chief occiijiation of the jnov- 
ince Jhe land undei (ultnation was estimated 
at 14,000,000 ucies The total estimated ■value of 
agricultural pioducts in 1027 was $506,604,000, 
including field ciops, $255,000,000, daily ^irod- 
ncts, $103,185,000 farm .uiimuls, $72,806,000, 
poultry and eggs, $41 296,000, fruits and vege- 
tables, $18,344,000 In 1927 the gloss agi icnltural 
wealth was estimated at $2,261,678,000, iiiclnding 
faim landh, .$808,124,000, buildings, .$491,330- 
000, implemeutfe and nmchineiy, $169,9,54,000, 
livestock, $261,073,000, poultiy, $22 005,000, 
and animals on fui faims $1,988,000 Mineral 
pimlnction of the jnovjiicc in 1929 was estimated 
at .$110,000,000, oi 10 pei cent more than in 1928 

Ontario has 210,000 sqnaie miles of forest 
lands In 1927 there weie 9512 maiinfactiiring 
estahlishments, with a capital of .$2,134,181,377, 
which emplovcd 206,031 woikeis and piodined 
goods to the value of $1 7.58,00.5,575 In the same 
veai thcie were about 11,000 miles of railwav’ 
line The Ontaiio Jhililuitv Bureau estimated that 
2 .500.000 toui ists, mostlv from the TTiiited States, 
visited the province in 1929 Tlieir expcnditnies 
weie estimated at $1.50,000,000 as compaied with 
alKuit $103,000,000 in 1928 

The cxoeutive powei is vested in n lieiiteiiant- 
giiveiiioi, u])pointed foi live yeais, by the Govei- 
iior-Genei ul of C’aiiada. and a responsible min- 
istry, legislative povvei is in a single chamber 
of il2 members, elected for four years Women 
have the fianchise and the right to election to 
the ehambei (Intai lo is lepiosented in the Domin- 
ion Innate by 24 membeis and m the House of 
Commons hv 82 l^ioutonant-Govornor in 1920. 
W 1) Ross, Rrinie Munster and President of 
the Council, G How~' ' , Attorney- 

Geneial, W. IT Puce, I ..i , ' ■>. Monteith, 
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Secrciaiy and Registrar, L Goldie; Education, 
G. Howard XiTsr'ilhiie, J S Martin, 

Public Woiks ■ ' iiii'-v.ii G H Henry, J^nds 
and Forests, \V l< Ji iniaysoit , Mines, Charles Me- 
Ciea, Labor and Health, Dr Forbes Godfrey , 
Ministeis without Poiifohn, K «1 Cooke, Edwaid 
A Dunlop, and Frederick T Syine 

Prohibition was the • issue in the 

election of Oct 30, 192f, . • the Conseiva- 

tivc government’s ]>iogran)iue of goveriinieiit 
control and sale of liquor was oveiwheluiingly 
approved The Progicssives, who demanded hone- 
dry legislation, lost eight of their 11 scats in the 
pioviiieial pailiament, while the Libeials, who 
iavoied a plebiscite on the question whenever a 
demand ior a change should become manifest, lost 
18 of the 21 seats formerly held The Conserva- 
tives increased their pailiamentary repiesenta- 
tion from 77 to 00 members They initiated gov- 
eiiiineiit contiol and sale of liquoi following then 
victory 111 the election of 102(1 The membeis of 
the I'Viguson Cabinet weie all leelected Set* 
(Janada 

OFEBA See Music 

OFTANTS. See Hunoaby undei Hislon/ 

OPTICS. See Phihich 

OBAHGE FBiEE STATE. A piovince ol the 
Union of South Atiiea Capital, Bloemfontein 
See South Aj^thca, Union of 
OBANOES. Sec Houticultube 
OBGHESTBAS. See Music 
OBDNANCE. See Military Pi{or.Ri<hh 
OBE DEPOSITS. Sec Geology 
OBE DBESSIHO. See MFTALLiiiu.i 
OBEGOH. Population Aeiordingtothc Foui- 
teeiilh Census, the population of the State on 
Jan 1, 1020, was 783,380 The estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1028, was 002,000 Tiic capital 
IS Salem 

AgrtciiLIure The following table gives the 
aeieagt*, production, and value of the pnncipal 
flops in 1028 and 1029 


Crop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Wheat 

1929 

1,058,000 

23,114,000 1 

$25,554,000 


1028 

1,027,000 

23,318,000 

24,083,000 

Hay 

1929 

1,166,000 

2,217,000 “ 

n, 381,000 


1928 

1,140,000 

2,.123,000 “ 

20,446,000 

Oats 

1929 

104,000 

12,464,000 

6,980,000 


1028 

304,000 

10,944,000 

5,581,000 

Apples 

1929 


4,000,000 

4,400,000 


1928 


7,600,000 

6,H40,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

42,000 

3,780,000 

5,292,000 


1928 

52,000 

6,240,000 

4,368,000 

Hops 

1929 

17,000 

18,445,000 » 

2,213,000 


1928 

17,000 

17,000,000 * 

3,400,000 

Corn 

1929 

8G 000 

3,010,000 

2,950,000 


1928 

82,000 

2,652,000 

2,952,000 

Barley 

1929 

116,000 

4,292,000 

3, 105,000 


1928 

105,000 

3,675,000 

2,646,000 

“Tons 

• Pounds 





JMineral Production Stone, sand, and gravel 
fuinished not far fiom one-half of the total value 
of niineials produced in the State in 1027, as in 
iminediutely previous ^ears. The stone pioduc- 
tion of 1027 was 1,803,830 short tons, as against 
2,130,010 tons for 1020, m value it was $1,951,- 
631 for 1027 and .$2,152,512 for 1020 In metal 
mining the production of no metal attained impor- 
tant magnitude That of gold, which led, was 
10,931 line ounces, or $225,908, for 1928, and 
maiked a deciease of 20 per cent from 14,07li 
ounces, or .$.{0.1,383, of 1027 The chief loss was in 
yield of placei gold The combined silver, cop|ier, 
and lead pioduced in the State in 1028 was $70,- 
478, of which copper contributed $51,619. A small 


quantity of platinum, in 1927, 25 ounces, in value 
$2432, was produced. The yield of mercury in 1927 
was 2082 flasks, with a value of $242,701 The 
value of the clay products of 1927 totaled $650,- 
563 Coal mining is maintained on a minor scale 
The total value of the mineral product of the 
State, duplications eliminated, was $0,821,224 for 
1927; for 1026, $6,041,3.55 

The total value of gold, silver, copper, and lead 
produced from ore sold or treated in Oiegon in 
1029 was about $520,000 There weie iiu leases in 
the output and value of all four metals, gold and 
copper showing the largest gams Pioduciion (airie 
mostly from gold and coppei operations in south- 
western Oiegon The gold yield of 1929 was about 
18,400 ounces, valued at about $380,300. Its in- 
crease uas partly due to the lesuinption of dredg- 
ing by the Rupenoi Leasing Co in Bakei County 

Transportation. The total number of miles of 
lailroad line under opeiation on Jan 1, 1020, was 
3416 27 Theie were built, in 1920, 19 00 niilch 
of additional first track 

Manufactures According to the Fedcial bien- 
nial Census of Manufactnies publihli(>d by tin* 
Department of Commeice in 1020 and dealing 
with operations of 1027, thoic were in tlie State, 
in 1927, 1779 nianufaeturing estahlihlinicnts 
These employed 61,401 wage eai iiers, whose wages 
for the yeai totaled $75,716,072 Mateiiuls and 
supplies used in production cost $1 87,77 1,1()3 
Maimfactui ed iiioduets attained the conihincd 
value of $342,8.52,371 

Education Thiough a confeieiiee of higli- 
school piineipals there was established a scheme 
of uuifoim recoids, giadiug and high-school stand- 
aids The population ot school age iii 1020 was 
estimated at 256,885 Theie vveic cm oiled in the 
public schools 100,516 pupils Of these, 1.57,088 
were in elemental y and 42,428 in high-scliool 
glades The expenditures foi puhhe-school eduia- 
tion in 1026, the latest .yeai foi whiel V ‘ y : « 
had been assenibled, totaled $23,.5''. * i7 I . 
monthly salaiies of teacheis iii the aeiidcmic yeai 
1927-28 aveiaged $170 25 for men and $127 01 
for Wroineii . 

Chari nrs and Corrections The State Boa id 
ot Contiol excicises the eential authontv over a 
system of State institutions foi the eare of coi- 
taiii of the siek, and the delinquent, the blind, the 
deaf, the fceble-niindcd, and tlie depciuh'iit vet- 
eian soldiers The boaid, as created hv statute of 
1913, consists of the Governoi, the Seeietaiy of 
State, and the State Treasuici It appoints execu- 
tive heads from the seveial institutions and 
makes the institutions’ purehnses lA*gally, though 
not stnctly in piactice, tlie Goveinoi has sole 
direction of the State Penitentiary The Board 
has visitonal powei over a nuinher of State-aided 
institutions. The State institutions pioper, under 
its own eontrol in 1029, were Oregon State Hos- 
pital (mental), Salem, Eastern Oregon State 
Hospital (mental), Pendleton, State Institution 
for the Feeble-minded, Salem, Oiegon State 
School (delinquent boys), Salem and 
W . • , State Tuberculosis Hospital, Salem, 
State Sthciol for the Blind, and State School for 
the Deaf, Salem , State Industrial School for Giils, 
Salem; State Soldiers’ Home, Kosebuig, Oregon 
Kniploynient Institution for the Blind, Portland 

Li>uislation The State Lcgislatuie held its 
regular biennial session convening in January 
It enacted a new amendment of the prohibition 
law, designed to render the possession of liquoi 
a misdemoaiior punishable by a flue of not mure 
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than $600 for the first offense. By an error in 
drafting the measure was made to set the $500 
fine as a minimum, no maximum being fixed, and 
the law was in consequence contested later on 
the giound of unconstitutionality. An excise tax 
was placed on the net income of banks, including 
building and loan associations, in the propor- 
tion of 6 per cent of such income. No exception 
was made for income derived from tax-exempt 
securities A Board of Higher Kdueation was 
created to administer the University of Oregon, 
the State Agricultural College, and the three 
State normal schools, with a view to eliminating 
duplicate courses and depaitments and cheeking 
jiolitK’al rivalry among the institutions uficcted. 

Political and Other Events An exception- 
ally slight rainfall in the spring and summer 
had untoward efiects in some portions of the 
State Oiegon largely escaped the heavy loss 
lioni forest fires suffered in the neigliliot ing 
State of \\ asliington, hut the lack of water greatly 
1 educed the production of hydroelectric power at 
some stations Plans for ]c>-'::riiiii/i' i; the finances 
of the Oclioio Iiiigatif'i li.-n.i' and certain 
•ithcr embarrassed iriigation or iinpiovemcnt dis- 
ti lets w Cl e set under way, • ’ ’ . • * 

of the Thant's Pass and V.,, 
weie leported as nearing completion The move- 
iiient to ieorgani/.c the affaiis of such districts 
was in acconlancc w'lth an act of the I.ct:i«hi' me 
of 1027 giving the State Keclamation Commis- 
sion iiuthoiity to act The need for the State to 
take title to depleted timber lands and hold them 
lor the giowth of fiituie tree crops was uiged 
h\ Sccietaiy of the Intel loi Wilbur on a visit to 
IVutland in Jiilj The purchase of land fur a 
Kedeinl building in the downtown part of Poit- 
Jand was coinplet<*d A maiket for lontiaets foi 
iiituie dehveiy of giain, the J^oitland (Irani E\- 
ihtinge, was opened at Portland on June 10 

Officius (Joveinoi, 1 U Pattciaon, Secietaiv 
f»f State, and State Auditor, Ilal E Hoss, Tieas- 
111 ei, Tlioraas H Kay, Attoiriey-deiieral, I H 
^an Winkle, Supeiintendent of Public Instiiic- 
lioii, Cliarles A Howard 

JuDiriAKV Supreme Court Chief Justice, John 
L Paiid, Associate Justices, Thomas A hle- 
Jlride, lleniy J Bean, Ccorge M Brown, Geoige 
Kossinnn, Hmi> II Belt, O P Coshow 

OBEGON, University of A State institution 
of higher edneation in hlugeno, Oreg , founded in 
1872 The eniollment for the autumn term of 
1920 was 3221, distributed as follows Under- 
graduates, 2701, graduates, 125, law school, 
77, medieal school, 230 Of the total, 1885 wcie 
iiuMi tind 1338, women In the siimmer session of 
1020, the registiatioii totaled 1504, of whom 360 
were men and 1135 weic women, of these, 1259 
weie iindeigiaduate and 215, giaduutc students 
O'he faculty foi the autumn term numbered 213 
The total income for the year Oet 1, 1928, to 
Sept 30, 1929, was $2,001,915 The endowment 
for tlie year was $100,467, with a productive lu- 
coinc of .$8403 The mam lihraiy contained 204,- 
700 volumes and the medical -school library more 
than 11,000 volumes 

Gifts fioiii AaiiouH individuals included $7874 
lo the niedieal-Hchool lihtary, $0425 to the 
Doei iihecliei Jluspital, and .$4353 to the medical 
school foi reseaich woik. Tlie Junior League of 
Puitlaiid donated $4,500 to the medical school, 
and the citizens of Eugene donated $45,000 of a 
pledge of $160,000, to be ])aid over a period of 
three yeais, to the Fine Arts Building Fund. 


Mrs. Murray Warner presented gifts, totaling 
$52,000 in value, to the Murray Warner Col- 
lection of Fine Arts, the estimated value of the 
entire collection being $500,000. During the sum- 
mer of 1029, work was begun on a .$200,000 cen- 
tral unit of the proposed $500,000 Fine Arts 
Building, the construction cost being entirely 
financed by gifts from various individuals and or- 
ganizations The School of Sociology was made a 
department in tlie College of Literatiiic, Science, 
and Arts, and the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ence was opened, making a total of nine profes- 
sional schools Piesident, Arnold Bennett Hall, 
J D., LL.D. 

OBE(K>N STATE AGBICULTUBAL COL- 
LEGE. A Federal and State institiitinn for the 
higher education of men and women in (!oivallis, 
Greg , founded in 1808, when the State designated 
Corvallis College as the recipient of the Federal 
land-grant funds and began to appropriate State 
funds, the institution was permanently desig- 
nated as the State Agiicultural College in 1870 
and became wholly a State institution in 1885 
Degrees aie granted in 10 schools Agriculture, 
chemical engineering, commerce, engiiieoi iiig and 
mechanic arts, forestry, home economics, military 
science, mines, phaiuiacy, and vocational educ.t- 
tion The enrollment for the autumn terra of 
1929 w'as 3412, of whom 2270 weie men and 113h, 
women The siiinmcr session lepisfration was 
1380. There weie 314 membeis on ibe ii.iching 
faculty in 1929-30 The income for the same 
period from the original I'ind giant fund and 
other Federal funds from the estate of Oregon 
(millage tax), student fees, etc , as w'cll as from 
certain appropriations from Oregon counties for 
extension work, totaled .$2,158,993 This was ap- 
portioned as follows Resident insinietion, 
$1 ,440,262 ; agricultural experiment station, 
.$335,565, extension service, $374,166 There weie 
86,700 catalogued volumes in the lihraiv Dui- 
ing 1929 the institution received a gift of 
.$10,000 to lie used for fellowships in forcstiv’ By 
act of the 1929 State legislature, the college, 
along with other State institutions of higher 
learning, was placed under a new Slate Board of 
Higher Education, composed of nine iiieinliers aji- 
pointed by the governor President, William 
.lasper Kerr, DSc, LLD 

OBGANIC CHEMISTBY See Chemisirv 

OBGANISTS. See Music. 

OBIENTAL FRUIT MOTH See Entomol- 
ogy, Economic 

OBIENTAL BESEABCH. vSee Arch ¥:oLoci'i 

ORNITHOLOGY See Zootx>g\ 

OSBOBNE, Thomas Burr An Aineiie.in le- 
seaich chemist, died in New Haven, Gonn . .bin 
29, 1929, wheic he was horn Aug 5, 18,59 Tie was 
graduated from Yale in 1881 and, specializing in 
chemistry, received the PhD degree in 1885 
Working at the Coniiectieiit Agiiciiltmal E\'- 
})eriment Station, he liecame a woi Id niitlioiity on 
nutrition, paitieiilailv on the value of piotciiis 
Dr Oslioiiie also eained on his loseaifh at the 
Carnegie Institution of Wa'^ihiiigton, 1) C , and 
at Yale At the univcisitv, he woiked with l*iof 
Lafayette B Mendel, and in 1926 they announeed 
that,' through selective bleeding, diet, .iiid eiiv iion- 
inent, tliev had aeceleiated the giowth ot amiii.ils 
by oiie-thiid the noriiial rate Among ollici Ahum- 
lean scientific societies, Dr Oslioine v\,is cleded 
to the National Academy of Science, was a lel- 
low of the American Academy of Arts ami Scien- 
ces, and president of the Ameiicaii Society of 
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Biological Chemists, 1910; he was also an honor- 
ary member of the London Chemical Society, an 
associate member of La Soci6t6 des Sciences Mddi- 
cales et Naturelles de Bruxelles, and a member 
of the Kaiserlich Deutsche Akademie der Natur- 
forschcr xu Halle. Yale conferred on him the 
ScD degree in 1910, and he received the Pans 
(lold Medal in 1900, and the John Scott Medal in 
1922 Dr Osliorne was associate editor of the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, and besides 
nuineroiis papers on nutrition, he wrote* Proteins 
of the Wheat Kernel (1907) , and The Vegetable 
Proteins (1909, rev cd , 1924) 
OSCILLOGRAPH. See Electbic Poweb 
Tranhmission and Distribution 
OSTIA, Discoveries at. See Abcuacology. 
OTTER, Gen Sni William DnxoN A retired 
officer of the Canadian Army, died in Toionto, 
May 6, 1929 lie was born near Clinton, Ont, 
Dec 3, 1843, and was educated at Upper Canada 
College and at the Royal Military School of 
Toronto He saw service in the raids made upon 
Canada by Fenians from the United States in 
1866 and again in 1871 During 1883-99 he was 
commandant in the School of Infantry at Toionto 
In the Northwest Rebellion of 1885 he com- 
manded a column under General Middleton and 
was himself in command at the battle of Cut 
Knife Creek In the South African War he was 
in command of the 2d Battalion of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment He was commanding officer 
in the Western Ontario Distiict in 190.5-08, chief 
of the General Staff at headquarters m 1908-10, 
inspector general and chief military adviser to the 
Minister of Militia in 1910-12, and, from 1914 
to 1919, director of internment operations In 
1920 he was retired w'lth the rank of general 
From 1883 to the year of his retirement, Geneial 
Otter served in the permanent Militia of Canada, 
and for 22 jears in the Queen’s Own Rifles, the 
active Canadian Mihtia. He was knighted in 
1913 

OXYGEN. See Physics 

PACIFIC RELATIONS, Institute of An 
organization formed in Honolulu in 1925 to bciic 
as an unofficial body in studying the conditions of 
the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement 
of their mutual relations It holds biennial con- 
fci cnees, jironiotes and coordinates research by 
other agencies, conducts lesearch through its own 
sceretaiiat, and endeavors to stimulate the mood 
of inquiry regarding Pacific problems on the part 
of the public 2 -.-'r’D T^’c sup^rt of the msti- 

liite and of ^ c Mii ■:! national councils is 

derived from contributions by individuals, or- 
;m'i I and foundations It is governed by a 
I'.i. , I ( -i.ncil consisting of one representative 
from a recognized affiliated body of similar piir- 
Iioses in each countiy 

The mam activities of the institute during 1929 
weic directed toward ])reparation for the third 
conference which was held in Kyoto, Japan, Octo- 
ber 28 to November 9 Charles F. Ijoomis, the con- 
terence secretary, visited most of the constituent 
national councils, as a result of which there was 
closely coordinated work in all of the coimtnes in 
tying up research woik to the programme needs 
of the participants Delegates to the conference 
numbered 183, representing, in the main, histori- 
ans, economists, hankers, educatois, lalxir lead- 
ers, and diplomats from Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Great Britain, China, Japan, the United 
States, and the Philippines Observers also were 
present from the Netherlands, Java, Korea, 


France, Mexico, Russia, the League of Nations, 
and the International Labor Office, making in all 
a total of 218 participants. Among the questions 
discussed at the round-tables were. Manchuria; 
China’s extraterritoriality problem; food, popula- 
tion, and land utilization; diplomatic machinery 
in the Pacific for the settlement of international 
disputes and the maintenance of peace ; press com- 
munications , cultural contacts ; industrialization 
of the Orient with the related questions of trade 
and finance. Pacific dependencies More than 100 
certified data papers also were presented, and 
each of the national groups returned home with 
more or less well defined educational {xrogrammes 
for the furthering of the work of the institute 
among their peoples The next conference was to 
be held in China in 1931 
The official periodical of the institute is Pacific 
Affairs, published in Honolulu The chairman, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, was succeeded on his appoint- 
ment to President Hoover’s cabinet, by Junnosukc 
Jnonye of the Japanese council Dr Inouyc, Jiow- 
over, resigned after a few weeks because of his own 
appointment as Minister of Finance and was siil- 
ce^ed by David Z T Yui, chairman of the Chine<«e 
council, who served as chairman throughout the 
Kyoto Conference Officers elected at tlie confer- 
ence were chairman, Jerome D Greene of Lee, 
Higginson & Co , New York City; first vice chair- 
man, Inazo Nitolxe of Japan, second vice chaii- 
man, Newton Rowell of Toronto, Canada; treas- 
urer, F C Athei ton of Honolulu, chairman of the 
international research committee, Cliarles P 
Howland of New York City, research secretary. 
John B (kmdliffe J Merle Davis, the general 
secretary, resigned during the Kyoto conference 
but agreed to continue to sene until such time as 
a new secretary was appointed Headquarters of 
the institute aie in Honolulu and of the American 
(’ouncil at 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York 
City Jeiome D Greene is also chan man of the 
council and Edward C Carter, honoiaiy scire- 
ta^ and trcasui ei 

PACIFIST MOVEMENTS. Sec Peace and 
Peace MovEM£^TR 

packing INDUSTRY. See Livestock 

PAHANG, pa-hdng'. See Federated Malay 
States 

painting. When the year 1929 is compared 
with other years it becomes evident that never 
befoie had the recognition of modern ait been so 
wide The attitude of the public towaid what was 
to it new and stianm* had gradually been de- 
veloping and had i ea^ed a pci lod of i athci gen- 
eral tolerance if not approval Such an exhibition 
as that at the Keinhardt Galleries in New York 
of portraits of women and children, m which old 
and modern masters wore hung in one biothcr- 
liood, made a natiiial and pleasing iiiipicssion In 
the woild of museums there was more zeal in col- 
lecting moderns The establishment of a museum 
of modern art in New Yoik was the culmination 
of a similar desire to meet the growing interest of 
the public. Incidentally, the removal of a number 
of pictures fiom the Luxembourg to the Louvre, 
though officially for reasons of space, was not 
without its significance foi the honor of the im- 
pressionists 

This state of affairs had its result for the artist 
liimsclf It was easier for the oi iginal artist to get 
a showing. The academies were less exclusive, 
they even were inviting outsiders There was little 
for the Independents to be independent about; 
their battle for equality was well won. An event 
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of interest to lovers of art which indicated a cer- 
tain backsliding in this democratic spirit was the 
attempt to reintroduce a tariff on works of art. 
This, however, was not accomplished except in 
the case of rugs. 

A number of discoveries were made during the 
yeai A hitherto unnoticed painting in England 
was found to be a Holbein Certain parts of the 
picture indicated a later period, but treatment 
with X-rays revealed underpainting which made 
the attribution unquestionable. A V- 

Kuliens of David fighting the bears wa - • \ • 

in Berlin after having been lost since 1827. This 
pictuic was authenticated by Wilhelm von Bode 
and Ludwig Burchard. A painting of Christ sup- 
ported by an angel, brought to light at Lovere and 
desciibed in an ancient manuscript was found to 
be by Cioigioiic with some work hy Titian Other 
discoveries weie a fresco of the Virgin and Child 
by Giotto found in the Fianciscan Basilica in 
Assisi , a portrait of Rodrigo Vazquez by El Greco, 
found in Russia, a giant sarcophagus unearthed 
near the battle field of Mctana not fai fiom 
Rome, impoitant frescoes of the fifth century in 
tile catacombs of San Gennaro near Naples, and 
Romanesque frescoes in Spain, discovered by the 
CJollege Art Association in tlieir investigations 
theie. 

Necbolooy The number of deaths of impoitant 
aitists and critics of ait was exceptionally large 
One of the most deeplv regretted was Wilhelm von 
Bode, Dll ector of tiie Dejiartment of Baintings of 
the Kaiser Friediieh Museum known in all coun- 
tries as connoisseur and scholar Other men of 
note in Europe weie Charles Alexander, Hugo von 
Haberniann, the most distinguished leader of art 
in Munich after von Stuck, Henry Tuke, RA, 
painter, the Italians, Vincenzo Vo^c and Fran- 
cesco Tuolo Michctti. In America, Kobeit Heuii, 
leading American paintei , John C. Huftingtoii, 
marine painter , William Turnei Da iinat, painter, 
Emil Fuchs, sculptor and painter, Birge Harri- 
son, noted painter of landscape, Richard Laiitry 
Paitington, portiait painter, H Irving Marlatt, 
portiait and landscape painter; and Jmiii Cotton 
liana. Director of the Newark Museum and the 
Newark Public Library 

BiuLiooitAPHY Among the significant publica- 
tions of the year may be included the following 
three new works from the Pegasus Press North 
Italian Faulting of the CinquecentOj by Corrado 
Kicci, with Correggio as its heio, Florentine 
Fainting of the Trecento^ by Pietro Toesca, laying 
most stress on Giotto, Neapolitan Fainting of the 
fleucnto, by Arnaldo de Rinaldis; Fra Angelico, 
by Wilhelm Uauseiibtcin, a spiritual appreciation 
translated from the German, Agnolo Bronzino, 
by Ai tliur McComb, the fii st book written in Eng- 
lish on this })a inter, two German books on Leo- 
naido, one by Edmund von llildebrandt, the other, 
Leonard o-Zcichnunqcn, by Anny E Popp, entirely 
on Ins drawings, The Drawings of (} B Tiepolo 
by Detlev \on Hadelin, The Italian Benaisaancc, 
by Elie haute, a biilliant piece of ossthctics, 
(horgone, by Sii Martin Conway, an appreciation 
ot his ait as a landscapist, Titian, by Emil Wald- 
inann , two other books by the same author Eng- 
liHche Malcrei, a history of English painting, and 
Manet (another book on Manet was an intimate 
biography by Antonin Proust; the important 
Corot, by Julius Meier-Giaefe; The lAfe of Sir 
Feler~Faul Jtubens, by Anthony Bertram, a good 
and exact biography tree fiom psychoanalysis; a 
work treating a neglected pupil of this master; 


LargelliAre, by Georges Pascal; Painting in 
Islam, by Sir Thomas W. Arnold, a much needed 
survey. See Aet Exhibitions, Abt Museums; 
and Art Sales 

PALEONTOLOGY. See Geology 

PALESTINE. A territory coinpiising that 
part of historic Palestine which lies to the west 
of Tians- Jordan and between Syria on the north 
and Egypt; formerly a vilayet of the Turkish 
province of Syria Captured by the British dui ing 
the World War, it has been administered since 
Sept 29, 1923, by Great Britain undei a mandate 
of the League of Nations. The mandate confirmed 
the Balfour Declaration of Nov 2, 1917, in which 
the British goveinmcnt pledged its aid in estab- 
lishing in Palestine “a national home for the Jew- 
ish people.*’ 

Area and Population. The area of Palestine 
under British mandate is about 10,000 square 
miles. The population, according to the census 
of Oct 23, 1922, was 7<')7,182, of whom there were 
590,890 Moslems, 83,794 Jews, 73,024 Chris- 
tians, 7028 Druses, 1G3 Samaritans, 265 
Bahais, and the remainder Sikhs, Hindus, and 
Metawilehs On June 30, 1929, according to tif- 
ficial statistics, there weie 816,064 luhabitants, 
or 21,500 more than on the same date in 1928 Of 
the total, there were 572,433 Moslems, 154,3.30 
Jews, and 80,225 Christians Capital, Jerusalem, 
with a poimlation in 1922 of 62,678. Other large 
towns, with their populations in 1922, are Jaila, 
47,709; Haifa, 24,634, Gaza, 17,480, Hebion, 
16,577, Nablus, 15,947. 

The Jewish settlements are grouped in the 
four districts of Judtea, Samaria, and upper and 
lower Galilee The total population of Jews pei- 
manently settled in Palestine had risen since the 
World War from 55,000 to nearly 154,000, or 
about 18 per cent of the total population In 1927 
there weie 2713 Jewish immigrants and 5071 
Jewish emigrants In the same year the movement 
of population was as follows Births, 39,193, 
deaths, 21,806 See Jews 

Education. Schools in Palestine in 1928 con- 
sisted of the following. 315 government schools, 
with 20,079 students, most of whom weie Mos- 
lems; 191 schools controlled by the Zionist Or- 
ganization, with 17,688 students, 84 schools coii- 
ti oiled by other Jewish organizations, with 8803 
students, 192 Christian schools with 15,782 
students, and 53 private Moslem schools, with 
4500 pupils Most of the non-goveinmeiit schools 
receive a grant-in-aid from the Department ot 
Education Theie is also a Hebrew University on 
Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, opened April 1, 
1925. 

Production Palestine is primarily an agii- 
cultural land, the production of the principal 
crops in 1927 being as follows Wheat, 99,40(i 
tons, barley, 44,.524 tons, duria, 37,441 tons, 
olives, 1866 tons, olive oil, 3737 tons, and lentils, 
3155 tons. Drought and locusts depressed agricul- 
ture in 1928 The orange crop, which is the piinci- 
pal export item, totaled 2,214,000 cases lu 1926-27 
and further acreage was being devoted to orange 
cultivation Appioximately 1,000,000 tmiboi, 
fruit, and shade trees were planted in 1927 and 
the government has rescived 800,000 dunums 
(dunum equals 0 227 acie) of a total area ot 
1,200,000 dunums of natural forest land as state 
forest. In 1927 theie were 242,625 sheep, 385,762 
goats, and 22,569 camels. 

Ro^ salt, gypsum, and sulphur arc found in the 
country and in the Dead Sea, the exploitation of 
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whioh was authorized under a ouneesHion granted 
a British company in 1020, are vast quantities of 
potash, salt, oariiallite, and bromide. 

CoMMhucE The foieign trade of Palestine has 
been eliaraeteri/ed since tlie World War by a large 
cNcesh ot inip«»its, due principally to expenditures 
in that country by Jews abioad who are inteiested 
in the creation of a Jewish national home In 1028 
impoits totaled .$.35,000,000 and exports $9,000,- 
000, ns against imports of $31,330,410 and exports 
oi $9, 2.') 1, 400 in 1027 Floui, cement, sugar, wood 
and timbei, cotton fabrics, inotoi cam, rice, keio- 
Hciie, and uiiicfined olive oil aie the piiiicipal im- 
ports, biiitidiy SOU]), oiuiiges, watei melons, wine, 
hesanie, hides and skins, law wool, and almonds, 
the piincipal expoits In 1028 exports to the 
United Kingdom totaled £1,308,024 and imports 
from that countiy, £083,711 , exports to the United 
States, $280,000, imports from that country, $1,- 
500,000. Kgypt and Syria were the chief sources 
of oiigin of imports in 1927 and tanked after the 
United Kingdom as the principal pui chasers of 
Palestinian exports 

Finance Both receipts and expenditures coii- 
sidciably exceeded the budget estimates in 1028 
The receipts had been estimated at $11,289,464 
and the expenditures at $11,870,200 According to 
the re])Oit of the British government to the Per- 
manent Mandates Coirimission of the League, 
actual inconie for the }ear amounted to $12,900,- 
000 and actual expenditures to $10,900,000, of 
which $3,240,000 was applied to Palestine’s shaie 
of the pie- war Ottoman debt 

Communications The railways, which aie 
govei nmeiit-owiicd, had a total length of 774 miles 
111 1928 Tlicie were also 403 miles of sui faced 
loads, which earned a heavy motor trallic Vessels 
enteiiiig the ports ot the country in 1927 in- 
cluded 097 steamers of 1,570,542 tons and 1919 
sailing vessels of 35,171 tons, while vessels clear- 
ing totaled 099 steamers of 1,550,922 tons and 
1901 sailing vessels of 35,997 tons 

Government Under the constitution adopted 
on fcJept 1, 1922, executive power is vested in a 
High Commissioner and an executive council, and 
lcgi-l.i1i\( power in a body of 22 members besides 
ilii llitili Commissioner, consisting of 10 oflicial 
and 12 uiiolhcial members The latter aie elected 
and tlieie must be not less than two Chiistiau and 
two Jewish meiubeis This legislative council had 
not yet been elected in 1920 because of the ab- 
sentation of many Arabs from political affairs 
The Jewish population is lepresented by an un- 
ofTicial elected National Committee in its dealing^ 
with the administiation The British government 
and the Palestine administration recognize the 
World Zionist (hgiim/.ition which in Palestine is 
rejiresented by the Palesime Zionist Executive, as 
the agency oi the Jewish people in all matters 
pci taming to the upbuilding of the Jewish na- 
tional home High Commissioner, in 1929, Lieut.- 
Col Sir John Robert Chancellor, appointed July 
6, 1928, Chief Secietary, H C Luke 

History. A long-smouldering dispute between 
Arabs and Jews over the specific question of 
lights to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem and the 
geneial question of Jewish and British policy in 
J^ulestine flamed into fierce disorders in August 
which spiead from .Jerusalem throughout the 
country. Moic than 200 were killed and 300 in- 
jured befoic Older was restored by British troops 
J’iobably the most inipoitant result of the dis- 
oiders was the development oi sentiment in Great 
Britain and elsewhere adverse to the Zionist pio- 


gramnie of eventual political dominance in Pales- 
tine and a demand for the thorough reexamina- 
tion of the whole question of British policy in 
that country In a joint letter published on De- 
cember 20, David Lloyd George, the Eail of Bal- 
four, and General Jan Christiaan Smuts iiiged 
fhe appointment of a government commission to 
investigate the workings of the Palestine mandate 
on the ground that W'hile the Balfour pledge ot 
support to the establishment of a Jewish national 
home was “unequivocal,” in order to fulfill it “a 
considerable readjustment of the admiinstiatnc 
machine might be desirable ” All tliiee Htatesmen 
were mcmbeis of the war cabinet which .iiifhoi- 
i/ed the Balfour Declaration 

The crux of the difiiculty in Jbilestinc lay in 
the various interpretations given to the phiase 
“.Tewish national home” as employed in the Bal- 
four Declaration The Zionists foi the most paif 
contended that it meant that Palestine was to 
become a Jewish state m a political sense, with 
the Jews in control of the government Among the 
Arabs, a minority of the Jews, the Palestine 
Christians, and a section of public opinion iii 
Great Britain, the phrase was undei stood to mean 
that the Jews might establish in Palestine u 
cultural centre for the pieseriatioii and develop- 
ment of Jewish ideals and religious princijiles 

Fears of the Arab ma|uiity that they weie to 
be displaced as a result of the steady inhltiation 
of Jews and extensive purchases of Arab hinds 
were further aroused by the oigani/.it mii in Eng- 
land in February, 1929, of a nmiiUi Domiiuoii 
League The League’s aim was to jironiote the 
project for a Jewish national home in Palest me 
by stimulating immigration of Jews into that 
<*ountry, seeking the ebtablishment bv the Pales- 
tine government of a special Coloiii/atioii De- 
partment for Jews, secuiiiig the admibsiun of 
more Jews to administrative posts in the Gov- 
ernment, and conciliating the Aiabs so that they 
would “welcome and profit by the advent of West- 
ern civilization ” A Jewish High Commissionei 
ioi Palestine and uniestiicted Jewibh eoloni/a- 
tion ot both Palestine and Tiaiis-Joidan was de- 
manded by the Zionist Ki'visioiiist pait> The 
Jewish thieat to Arab pi edomiiiaiice beLame still 
more potent with the foimation of an enlarged 
Jewish agency, enlisting both Zioiuht and non- 
Zionist Jews 111 the task of colonizing Jewish set- 
tlers in Palestine, at the Zionist Biennial Con- 
gress held at Zuiich early in August 

The Palestine Arab Congicbs, ii pit -i iil ii both 
the Arab and Christian populations ot Palestine, 
forecast coming events in a menioiandum sub 
initted to the League of Nations Pointing out 1 hut 
the Zionist policy had resulted in a stmiig Aiab 
Nationalist movement, the memoraiidiim w'ained 
that “serious trouble is hidden under a thin la>ei 
of sham peace like fire undei ashes” A parlia- 
mentary govei iinient whicli would give the Arabs 
a voice in proportion to then iiunibeis was de- 
manded 

The disturbances at the Wailing Wall, a spot 
sacred to both Jews and Moslems, begun on August 
3 but were held in check by the police until 
August 23, when Moslems i etui mug fiom serv- 
ices at the Mosque of Omar and the Jews engaged 
in violent fighting Nine Jews and tliiee Aiabs 
were killed, according to lepoits, and more than 
100 wounded Disorders spiead throughout the 
country, with the Aiabs in geneial taking the of- 
fensive but in places meeting stubborn opiiosition 
from the Jews Martial law was proclaimed, a 
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piesH cciiHurship imposed, and Biitish troops were 
rushed to the scene by airplane from E^ypt and 
by ship from Malta Seventy Jews, including 12 
alleged American citizens, were killed at Hebron 
on August 25, 20 more were killed and many 
wounded at Safed, and the looting and inn u rig id 
Jewish homes ami property was repi ,iii iiiiiii 
iiuiiieious localities Arab feeling in Tiiins-Joidau 
and Syria became aioiised and Biitisli 1 loops weie 
stationed along the bolder to pi event a thieat- 
ened invasion by aimed bands intent u|ioii aiding 
then Palestinian loreligionists Jn New ^oik, 
laiiidoii, ami othei t'lties, .lews held niass demoii- 
stiatiuiis ot piotest against tlie alleged negligence 
ot the Biitish authoiities Bv Septenibei I, bow- 
el ei, the British tioops had the situation in hand, 
the ])icsB censor ship was lifted, maitial law W'as 
ended, and the task of jiuiiishing the guilt\ was 
(onmiemed by the civil eouits 

The Biitish Foreign Mmistei, Arlliui Hender- 
son, ie])oited to the Ix'ugue of Nations on Sep- 
t(‘inhei U that oflieial rejanls showed that up to 
August 31, ion Jews, 83 Moslems, and 4 Cliiis- 
tiaiis had lieen killed and 183 Jew's, 122 Moslems, 
and 10 (liiistiaiis wounded He aniioutued tliai 
a British eomniissioii ot inquiry under Sii Waltci 
Shaw had been appointed Tins inqiiiiv was lim- 
ited “to the immediate enieigeiicx” and eveluded 
eonsideiutions of ina|oi polie\, whieli Mi Hen- 
rleison iiiduated would he taken uiulei mUise 
meat Jatei 

The Biilish commission went to I’alestnie in 
Octohei and continued its hearings into the 
eauses of the disoideis until DecemlKU ib, when 
it returned to London to diaft a final lepoit The 
pel lod duimgwJiieh its investigations iii Palestine 
were iiiidei wa> was muiked b\ an iiitensitieatioii 
of tlie antagoiiisin between Aiabs and Jews An 
\ll-\ia)) Congress, attended bv 800 Aiahs lepie 
sent nig Palestine, Tians-Joidan, Syiiii, Iraq, 
and Kgvjit, met in Jerusalem on October 27 to 
toiiiiiilute a polie\ with lespect to the bitiiutioii 
111 Palestine Deuiunding the lejieal ol the Bal- 
foui J)ei laiatiuii, the delegates >oted to demand 
the suspension of Jewish niiungrution, to with- 
hold laud fioni sale to Jews, to suppoit an anti- 
.lewish boyeotl wliieh had been instituted b,\ 
mam Arab eoiiiuiuinties iii Palestine, and to ask 
the witlidiawal ot the new Wailing Wall legula- 
tiuiis ]ii oiiiulgated b\ the go\ ei nnieiit It was also 
deeided to uige the Aiab population not to pay 
i axes un t il the> wei e aeeoi ded suitable i epi eseiita- 
tion in the administration of the aflairs of the 
eouiitiv, to intoim the Commission ot Iiiquiiy 
that there (ould be no peace until the Balfour 
Deelaiatioii had been uhiogated, and to telegiupli 
tlie Bi it isli Colonial Olliee of their lack ot con- 
hdeiiee in the High Comiiiissioiiei, who was 
< barged with a pi o Jewish polic\ Another evi- 
dence of the state of tension was the attempt 
made hv an Arab xoutli to assassinate Norman 
Beiitwieli, Attornex-Geneial of Palestine, and a 
Biitish .lew and Zionist A number of Arabs were 
sentenced to death and others to long terms of 
imprisoiimeiit by the eixil eouits conducting the 
Inals ot those accused ot taking part in or incit- 
ing the riots Collective punishment was inflicted 
upon a iiumboi of Aiab villages 

'I'he situation in Palestine was still acute at the 
(lose ot the yeai, but tlieie W'as ho{)e that more 
effective measures loi settling the complicated 
])ioblems involved would be forthcoming in 1930 
In Novembei the Permanent Commission on 
Mandates of the I^eague of Nations secured tlie 


eonsent of the Council to meet in Maich to pre- 
pare recommendations with logaid to the situa- 
tion in Palestine The commission also agreed to 
the request of the Biitish govoniinent tlinl it ap- 
point a special committee to attempt the solution 
of the W^ailing W^ill dispiilc See Cukat JhiiTAiN, 
under Jfttttortj. and Jew's Consult John flaviies 
Holme-., PalcKltiK Todai/ utid Tonionoic A fk-n- 
tile's Sumv of Zioinfifn (New Yoik, 192‘)) See 
ARririT<:oi OfiY , .Tfws, under Ziomsm 

FALLEN, jifil'fii, CoNiif, Benoist An Amcn- 
ean Homan Catholic ediioi and author, died M.iv 
26, 1929, in New York City He was boiii in St 
Louis, Mo , Doc '), 18.')8, and vv.is giadu.ited Horn 
(Tcoigetown I’liiveisilv in I88U and tiom St 
Louis lliiiveisitv, with the l*h D degiee, in iSSr* 
He was editor of Vhunh Pimy/iss and tin* Valh 
olte \\o)ld 1887-1)7, and was (kithulie levisoiv 
editor of the New Inti rvaiional lONcvciorii-DiA 
and other lefeieme vvoiks From 1904 to 1920, 
Dr Palleii was maiiLiging erlitoi of the Catholu 
Kuitftlopadxa and ])iesideiit of the Lntvilo- 
]>.edia Pi ess. Tin , jinlilislieis of that vvoik, iiom 
1912 to 1920 After 1SS> he was widelv known as 
a leeturei on liter aiv subjects, and a vviitei on 
liteiuiy and philosnpIiKal subjeits foi Citboln 
publications He was editoi of llie L’lnveisal 
Ixpi.whilge Foundation and in 1924 became piesi- 
•liiil o' I' I Assoiiated Arts Corporation He 
wrote The Philosophif of lAftratun (1897), 
IJpochs of Literahn t ( 1 S98 ) , What ts hibn ahsm * 
(1899); New Kuhmmt (poems, 1S99), The 
Peast of Thalaidius (diamatir poem, 1901 ) , The 
Death of Sir La una lot and Othei Pot ms (1902) , 
The Afeanxnq of thi Jdidls of the Kivq (1904) , 
VoUeeted Pot ms (1{)19) t'diitation of Jtotfs 
(1916) , Ciucihlt Island (19J9) , Js Man to Man 
(1927) 

PANAMA. A lepubln of Central Ameiiea, 
h'ing between Costa Hica and Colombia, con- 
stituting an indejiendeiit state nftei Novembei, 
1903, formerly a depaitineiit of Colombia Cap- 
ital, Pauuma 

Area and Popi i vtion Panama has an e\- 
tieme length of 480 miles, .ind its width vanes 
fiom 37 to 110 miles The area is estimated at 
.32,380 squaie miles excluding the Canal Zone, 
population, aceoidmg to tlie census of 1923, 442,- 
.'>22 A national census was scheduled fui 1930 
The natives aie a mixed laee, couibiniiig Sjiauish, 
Indian, and Negro blood The largei cities are 
Panama, the cujiital, .>9,4.58, Colon, 21,203 Fui 
the hv'e-yeai period 1924-28, the average annual 
number of births was 11 8(i2 and of deaths, 6.537, 
the excess of bntlis being .532.5 

Education Pninarv instruction is free and 
compulsory for all childien fioiii 7 to 1.5 ;jeais 
of age There weie about 9.5,000 childicii of 
school age in 1928 and 79,020, oi 84 per cent, 
were attending school The number of students 
enrolled in the National Institute in 1926 was 
1573 

PuoDUciiON Although the soil of Panama is 
very rich, only a small pait ot it is properly cul- 
tivated The principal .i*." iiiPiii.iI products aie 
bananas, cacao, coconuts, cuilee, rubber, sugar, 
tobacco, and sai snjiarilla Mahogany and other 
woods arc produced Cattle laisnig is successfully 
carried on Banaiu shipments iii 1928 totaled 
4,446,000 huiuhes, ns against 4,623,000 bunches 
m 1927 The banana blight reduced production in 
the Bocas del Toro district fiom 5,160,000 hunches 
in 191 9 to 1,134,000 in 1928, hut pioduction m the 
Canal Zone has been inercabing and new plauta- 
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tiona in Chiriqui Province started producing in 
1929 Coffee production in 1928 totaled about 
1,800,000 pounds, as compared with 1,700,000 
pounds in 1927 Cacao is i ('placing bananas as the 
chief crop, exports to the tlnitcd States in 1928 
amounting to 5,913,000 pounds, as against 4,287,- 

000 pounds in 1927. Mining and manufactiiiing 
aic relatively uiiiniportant Small quantities of 
manganese and gold aie produced Manufacturmg 
IS (‘onfined largely to ai tides for local consump- 

1 ion 

CoMMERcnc 111 1928 imports totaled $10,331,000 
(exclusive of shipments to the Canal Zone), or 
about 10 per cent moie than in 1927, when im- 
poits were valued at $14,710,000. The value of ex- 
ports amounted to less than one-quarter tliat of 
the imports, the total f(u 1928 reaching $4,113,- 
000, as Lompaied with $3,910,000 in the previous 
yeai The trade balance is more even than ap- 
pears fiom the lepoits, which do not take into 
ac'count sales to tourists, the undervaluation of 
exports, and niinieious shipments into the Canal 
Zone 

Bananas constituted moie than 0.1 per cent 
of the repoited exports, with cacao, coconuts, 
ivoiy nuts, cattle hides, cabinet woods, and 
mother-of-peai 1 shi'lls as other leading items 
The Uniti'd States supplied 67 2 pei cent of the 
total imports and took 90 per cent of the domestic 
expoits in 1927 In 1928 the United States fui- 
iiished 68 per cent of tlie impoits, (Iri'at Biitain 
10 pci cent, and (Icimany 0 per cent Picliminary 
letiiins for 1929 placed the total imports at $18,- 
400,000, or $2,069,000 more than in 1928 Of the 
total, $12,300,000 represented iinpoits fioiu the 
United States 

Finance. For the fiscal year (Midiiig June 30, 
1928, levcnues totaled 7,781,842 balboas ($7,781,- 
842) and expenditures 10,050,000 balboas (one 
balboa c(iuals $1) The excess ot expenditures 
was due to the inclusion in the total hguie of 
1,914,742 balboas siieiit on the construction of 
the Cliiiiqiii Railway, 853,034 for roads, and 
549,237 on the account of the pievious fiscal year 
The cxpciidituies of the departments amounted to 
7,186,981 balboas Panama operates on a bien- 
nial budget The new budget for 1929-31, which 
became ellective fluly 1, 1929, was foiniulated 
111 accordance with recoinmcudations of a com- 
mission of American financial experts employed to 
aid in the leorganiration of the national finances 
as authorized by Congress The budget balanced 
the revenues and expenditures for 1929-30 at 17,- 
031,907 balboas Fxpeiiditures were distributed as 
follows Depaitiiieiit of Government and Justice, 
3,768,943, Foreign Relations, 572,000, Treasury, 
1,588,264, Public Instruction, 3,327,937; Agri- 
culture and Public Works, 1,428,588; seivice of 
the public debt, 4,126,174, for chanty, 2,220,000 
The latter item was to be paid for from proceeds 
of the national lottery I’he annuity from the 
United States amounts to $500,000 
The public debt in September, 1929, totaled 18,- 
686,000 balboas, as compared with 13,491,000 on 
Oct 1, 1927, of which 16,293,000 balboas was ex- 
ternal and 2,393,000 internal. 

Communications Railways in Panama, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone, totaled about 295 miles in 
1928, of which the Panama Railroad (154 miles) 
was the principal unit. In 1927-28 this line car- 
ried 517,000 passengers and 344,000 tons of 
freight, the gross receipts totaling $6,298,000 
The merchant marine in 1928 consisted of 31 
vessels of 100 tons or more with a total gross ton- 


nage of 72,242 tons. Air-mail service between 
Panama and the United States was inaugurated 
on Feb. 6, 1929 

Government. The constitution of Feb 13, 1904, 
which was amended in 1918 and again in 1928, 
vests legislative power iii the Clianibcr of Depu- 
ties of 46 members elected for four years, which 
meets biennially on September 1, and executive 
powei in tlie President elected by diiect vote for 
four yeais anil ineligible foi reclectioii President 
in J929, Fluieiieiu Uarmodio Arusemena, wbo as- 
sumed office Oct ], 1928 

History Negotiations foi a new treaty between 
the United States and Pansnia to lejuacc both 
the treaty of 1903, under which the Panama Canal 
Zone was ceded, and the uiiratilied treaty signed 
in 1920, wi'ie eommonced in the fall of 1929 ai 
the lequcst of Panama. The tii'aty signed in 1926, 
which was intended to supplant the 1903 }iact 
and to setth' points of diirereiiee between the two 
couutiu's with respect to the status and admin- 
istration of the Panama Canal, was declared un- 
just by the Panaman government and lomaiiied 
uniatiiled by the Coiigi esses of both countiies 

Steps toaaid the pi'aceful settlement of bound- 
ary disputes with both Costa Riea aiul Colombia 
wi'ie taken dm mg the yeai Fniique Fonseca 
Zufiiga, the newly appointed Costa Rican Miii- 
istci to Panama, voiced the hojie that the two 
countries would soon be able to adjust then dilli- 
culties winch lesulted iii hostilities m 1921 The 
Panaman meinbeis of a joint Paiiama-Colombia 
boundary eoinnnssiuii w'ore appointed bv President 
Aroaeimma in Noveinliei An aerial suney of the 
unexplored boundary region was made ni 1028 
Roy Taskoe Daxis, foimer United States Min- 
ister to Costa Rica, was appointed Ministi'i to 
Panama in 1929, -nuenlmj Dr John G South 
Set' Panama Canai. and Panama Canal Zone 

PANAMA CANAL. The total iiumliei of lom- 
meicial vessels transiting the Panama Canal 
during the calendai year ended Decombei 31, 
1929, aggicgated 6430, and the total tolls col- 
lection was $27,592,715 84 Tolls collected dm nig 
the calendar year 1929 exceeded the pievious high 
mark for a year’s tolls colleetiou (fiscal yeai 1929 
with $27,127,376 91) bv $465,338 93 Tlie nuinbei 
of commercial traiibits in the ealendai >ear 1929, 
while exceeding the numbei of vessels passing 
through during the calendar jeiii 1928, and the 
fiscal year 1929, fell short by 20 of the leeoid of 
645b establisheil during the fiscal jeai 1928 In 
addition to the high leeord for tolls collected, new 
high figures for tons ot caigo and ship tonnage 


January 

Totals for month 
TransUs Tolls 

603 $2,502,815 12 

February 

522 

2,211,961 20 

March 

530 

2,343,865 55 

April 

May 

540 

2,281,087 27 

524 

2,296,546 57 

Juno 

503 

2,127,805 97 

July 

627 

2,259,582 37 

Auffuat 

541 

2,327,437 8(> 

Beptember 

52J 

2,201,789 40 

October 

564 

2,485,897 71 

November 

525 

2,244,895 94 
2,309,030 88 

December 

622 

Totals, calendar year, 1929 

6,480 

$27,692,715 84 

Totals, calendar year, 1928 

6,334 

$26,876,962 41 

Totals, calendar year, 1927 

6,085 

$26,281,022 94 

Totals, fiscal year, 1929 

. 6,413 

$27,127,876 91 
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weie likely to be eatabliHhcd diiiiiig tlio yeai , the Ktaii'H, RiiIihIi, (liMiiiaii, Nutwegiau, Japanese, 
exact figuies not being available at the end of the Dutch, Swedish, French, Colombian, Danish 
year The accompanying tabulation shows the total 

The daily aveidge number of commercial tran- eoinmercial tialhe through the Canal dm nig the 
sits duiiiig the yeai was 17 (12, as r~>' rii'iJ with calendar year segiegatcd accoiding to na- 

17 31 for tlie calcndai ycai 1928 I ..i «!ii avei- tionality of \eHM*lH 

COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL DURING 1939 


Ifationahiy 

o1 

Panarna 

Statgg 

Regutered 

TolU 


Argentine 

gh ipg 

1 » 

Canal net 

equipment 

OroKg 

Net 

$ 1,268 00 

eatgo 

Uulgian 

17 

89,946 

74.976 

119,700 

69,991 

85,048 2 1 

102,038 

8,262,855 

Kiitisli 

1,61)7 •> 

8,551,957 

6,417,940 

10,546,949 

6,469,247 

7,694,711 96 

Chilean 

16 " 

142,347 

107,802 

213,350 

118,471 

148,600 05 

104,290 

Colombian 

104 

10,950 

27,994 

47,733 

28,740 

33,774 51 

20,001 

Costn Rican 

2 

662 

666 

971 

581 

646 95 

600 

DttUIbU 

94 

378,253 

284.793 

451,700 

285,196 

344,190 14 

496,451 

Dan/ig 

iO 

18 1,166 

156,90 1 

266,085 

150,749 

165,616 51 

182,308 

Diiti b 

141 

688,003 

481,572 

800,091 

479,205 

593.408 45 

689,038 

Finnibh 

4 

10,604 

8,644 

1 1,560 

8,483 

10,008 00 

14,700 

French 

113“ 

533,004 

422,719 

674,105 

412,333 

522,823 36 

538,191 

1,532,149 

Gerinuii 

402 • 

1,437.294 

1,016,710 

1,685,605 

1,011,394 

1,255,859 41 

Crt-k 

45 

176,930 

125,260 

198,977 

122,531 

149,932 55 

251,144 

Italian 

83 

409,794 

375,047 

640,316 

383,898 

457,310 45 

3 11,757 

Japanese 

150 t 

73.3,679 

620,366 

928,767 

610,564 

779,801 22 

010,719 

.1 ugoblavia 

53 

222,436 

170,335 

270,276 

169,58,1 

206,479 85 

.145,527 

Mexican 

2 0 

2,159 

1,569 

2,876 

1,892 

2,574 75 

1,140 

Norwegian 

392 

1,569,923 

1,173.847 

1,028,387 

1,165,365 

1,362,977 39 

1,784,651 

N iLuraguHii 

1 

140 

151 

270 

237 

113 25 

Panamanian 

57 

96,759 

68,187 

118,348 

73,218 

78,691 54 

88,894 

36,711 

l’oru\ lan 

22 

50,790 

30,852 

73,74 1 

39,192 

29,566 

38,174 88 

Hpanish 

10 * 

15,476 

29,154 

48,304 

30,543 22 

38,256 

Sw edit>h 

140 

614,405 

452,7 18 

1,001,369 

547,994 

51G.671 40 

864,502 

United States 

2,861 

14,304,446 

11,090,268 

17,930,452 

11,063,186 

13,107,488 87 

14,844,369 

ToIuIb, 1029 

6,430 

10,351,189 

23,1 18,682 

38.061,989 

2 1,241,639 

27,502.715 84 

31,450,493 


'* Navul Aentipl of 2110 diMplac*emciit tons 
^IiKhidps 5 naval vevsols with a total diaplai ement 
of 2'>, li^ tona 

' Ii)<1udi»i nuviil vesael of 29,7fl4 dibplacement tons 
<*Tntlude<i 2 naval vebbels with a total diaplacempiit 
of 34,945 tons 


* Includes naval vesbcl of G05T displacement Ions 
f includes I naval vcssilb with a total displacement 
of 10, '>30 tons 

'Jndudes naval vessel of 1227 dibplacoment tons 
^Imludcb naval vessel of i.iS3 displaioment tonb 


age tolls oollectioii amounted to 48, as 

eonipared with $72,0(15 40 foi the year 1928 

111 th(* following tabulation, the numlier of 
eommeicial tiuiisits and the amount of tolls eol- 
leeted aie shown foi the ealeiidar vear 1929, with 
(oinparative totals fur the calendar veum 1928 
and 1927, and the hscal year ended June 30, 
1929 

'I’he iiuuibei of commeicial transits for 1929 
((1430), while e\ceeding the iiuiiibei of ships 
passing tliiough dui mg the calendar } ear 1928 and 
the fiscal year 1929, tell shoit by 2fl of the leeoid 
established dining the fiscal year 1928 

The ae(oni]ianviiig tabulation shows the nuiii- 
luT of tiaiiMits, toimuge, tolls collected, and tons 
of eaigo can led chiiiiig the 1929 ealendai >eai, as 
eompuiecl with the eon esjioiidiiig totals foi tlie 
luevious leeoid jears, and increases or decreases 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE The strip of land 
5 miles wide on each side of the Panama Canal 
ceded to the United Slates by Panama in the 
tieatv of Nov 18, 1903 Aiea, 554 squaie miles, 
of which 103V^ aie taken up b> Catun Lake, civil 
population m June, 1929, .30,300 of whom 7G89 
weie Americans lueludiug military and naval 
forces the total fiopulation was 39,137, as <om- 
paied with 37,512 in June, 1928 The treaty ot 
1903 gave the United States eontiul over saiiita- 
tioii and qiiaiantine in the cities and hnibors of 
Panama and Colon, although they reiiianu^d within 
the lunsdiction of Panama The status of the 
Canal Zone is that of a military reservation un- 
clei the Governor of the Panama Canal, appointed 
by the President of the United States (ioveinoi 
III 1929, Uol H Purgess, If S A. See Panama 

('ANAI 


PANAMA CANAL TRANSITS. TONNAGE AND TOLLS FOR 1929 


Number of traubits 
Tonnage 

I’unama Canal net 
United StntOH nat 
Registered groaa 
Registered net 
TollR 

Tons of cargo . . 


Calendar year 
1929 

6,430 


Pretiotu hiffh 
record 

G,456 


Year 

Fiscal year, 1928 


Inerease or 
deirea^e 

— 26 


.10.353,189 
23,138,682 
38,061,989 
23,241,639 
$37,592,715 84 
31,450,493 


29,837.794 
22,863,796 
17 464,792 
22 900,317 
$27,127,376 91 
30,663,006 


Fiscal year, 1920 
Fiscal year, 1928 
Fibial vear, 1929 
Fiscal year, 192() 
Fiscal year, 1929 
FiBCaUeai, 1929 


+ <>1 1,195 

-f 274,686 

+ 597,197 

341, .122 
-- $405,318 91 
+ 787,487 


Vesseds of 24 nation alitic>s made up the cora- 
meieial traffic through the Panama Canal dm mg 
the calendar year 192!) Forty-four and five-tenths 
per cent of the total commercial transits were 
vessels of tlie United States, 25 0 per cent weie 
Bt itisli, and the remaining were distributed among 
22 nationalities. In the order of number of trans- 
its, tlie 10 leading nationalities were United 


PAN-AMEEICANTSM, Throughout the year 
the Pan Ameiiean Ifiiioii devoted much of its ef- 
forts toward making eireetive the lesolutioiis of 
the Sixth International Coiifeience of Ameiieaii 
States, held in Havana, Cuba, in Januaiy, 1928 
The most iiupoitant accomplishments in "this di- 
rection were as follows 

(1) The conferences on conciliation and aibi> 


T-B— 29— 21 
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iration, trade markn, highways, and customs pro- 
cedure and port formalities were held. 

(2) The time and place of meeting were fixed 
for the Inter- American Conference of Rectors, 
Deans, and Kducators, the I liter- American Con- 
ference oil Agiiculture, Forestry, and Animal In- 
dustry, and the Second Pan-Amei ican Congiess 
of Journalists 

(3) The union foiinulated a pro]ect of organ- 
ization of the I liter- American Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation 

As a lesult of the Havana meeting the Pan 
Ameiican Union was made, for the liist time, the 
depository ot the insti unieiits of ratilicatioii of 
most of the conventions signed at the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference These iiisti uineiits weie 
projierly catalogued and hied, and the necesaaiv 
notices of the leceipt of i atificatioii sent to all 
the Bigiiatoiy states 

Among the Pan-Aiiiei ican events of oiil‘'tnnding 
imiioitance during the yeai weie the lollowiiig 

I’lii!. International Coniekencf of Ameri- 
c’AN States on (bNcii i vtion and AuuirRATioN 
This meeting was held pursuant to a lesolution 
adopted by the Sixth Intel national Conieience of 
Ameiican States The delegates assembled at the 
Pan Ameiican I'liion on Dec 10, 11)28, and le- 
mained jii session until .laii T), 1020 All the 
countiies members of the Pan American ITnioii 
wei e 1 epi csented, w’lth the exception oi Aigeiitina 
As a lesiilt of the deliheiatioiis, two unportant 
instiunients were signed A geneial treatx of ai- 
hitiation, togethei w^th a protoiol ot ]Hogtessne 
aihitiation and a geneial (onvention <if inteina- 
tioiial eonciliation 'J’he republics of America thus 
again assumed a ])omtion of leadeiship in the 
gieat mo\emeut toi the pacific settlement of In- 
tel national disputes 

BoUVIAN and PARAmiAXAN PROTOCOL CoilU I- 
deiit with the n-*'eriihling of the Intel nntioiial Uon- 
feieneo of Ameiican States on (yuiicilialioii and 
Aibitratiun, didiculties arose between Bolivia and 
Paiaguay lelative to their juiisdiction ovei the 
(iiiun Chaco, and the conference ininiediately ten- 
Ueied its good olhces, appointing a s]K>cial com- 
mission to conduct tlie negotiations A ])rotucol 
was signed hv the lepresentatnes of Bolivia 
and Paiaguay at Washington, providing for the 
establishment oi a commission ut inquii v and con- 
ciliation consisting ot two lepiesenlativcs fiom 
each ot the counti les jiarty to the disjmte, and one 
c.ich fiom Mexico, ('olombia, Urnguav, Cuba, and 
the Ibiited States, which met at the Pan Ameii- 
can Union on Maich Id See Auuitration, also 
Bolivia and Pauvuitax 

The Pan Amliucan Trvdf Mark Comeri n(’i< 
This giou]) assembled at the union on hVbiiiatv 
1 1 , puisu.iiit to the lesoliition adopted hv the Sixth 
Jnteriiationul Conieience of Ameiican States, and 
(ontmiied in session until Febiuaiy 2U This sub- 
]ect was coiisideied at the Havana meeting, when 
it was deemed essential to subniit the matter to 
a coiifcience of sjiecialists The confeienee finally 
adopted a general intei -Ameiican convention loi 
tiadc murk and commercial pioteetioii and a pio- 
tocol of the inter- Ameiican legistrution of tiade 
maiks 

CONliEUENCE OF DiRECTOBU OF THE PaN Am»^T- 

can Sanitary Buiuvau The Pan American Sani- 
taiy Bureau which met in ].iinia, Peru, in Octo- 
ber, 1927, adopted a lesoliition ]iroviding for the 
assembling in \V„ ’ > /ii.- ■ f fhe- diiccioi- ot the 
Pan American ■. i'. ihi'xiii The directors met 
at the union on May 27 and eontinued in session 


until June 8 There was every reason to expect 
that as a result of this meeting the scope of action 
and sphere of usefulness of the bureau would be 
considerably extended. 

Columbus Memorial Lioiituottre Architet- 
TUKAL Competition During the year the first 
stage of the architectural competition for the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse was initiated 
and was earned to sueeessful conelusinn with the 
announcement of the findings of the intei national 
juiy of award, rendeied at Madiid on Apiil 20 
The peimanent eomimttee of the goveining hoaid 
then undertook the formulation ot the conditions 
goveining the second and final stage of the coni- 
jietition, which would be limited to the luithois ot 
the leu designs placed liist in the jneliniinaiy 
(‘ompetition 

The Seixind Pan American Conoress of JBiun- 
WAXS This conference convened in Rio de .laneiro, 
Biasil, August 10-28 Rejireseiitntives weie in 
attendaiiee from 10 of the republics of the Ameri- 
can continent, and dehnite conclusions weie 
1 cached lelative to the technical, administrative, 
and iinanciul aspects of liighwav eonstiuction 

Pan American Commission on t’l stomb J*ro 
CED iiRE ANii Port Formaiiiier For the puiposc 
of considering the smijili heat ion and standaid- 
ization of cnsloms pioceduic and ]>oit ioinial- 
itics in the counti les of the Aineiicun continent, 
the Pan Ameiican Union convened the I'lin 
AiiifUKan Uoniinission on Ciislonis I’loctsline 
unci Poit Foinialitii*s which met at the union 
Noveinher 18-20 The (lecisions i cached hv the 
ctniinnssion covcied siicdi ini}>oitaiit nintteis as 
Simplification in the vaiicd} ot bases upon 
vvhic’h customs duties aie levied, consolidation 
of customs cdiaiges, cential authoritv to clc^eide 
customs controversies, csintiscation of meichaii- 
dise for false customs cleclaiations niucle with 
intent to clefiniid, cmtiaiice and cli*aiancc lec*s, 
aiudiorage mooiage, cloc>knge, and whaifage 
improvement oi jioils and haibois 

Intfr Amebh’an Commission oi- Womi n As 
its lust suh)i>ct of investigation and stud^. the 
Jiitei Anieiican Uoniuiissioii of Women, appointed 
hv the l*aii Ameiican Union, took iiji the c|Ucstioii 
of the natiorialitv ol women and of then children 
Accoiding to Miss Ikiris Stc*vens, lejneseiitativc 
of the Unitc'd States upon, and chunninn cil the 
CoinniisHion. it was cunpovverc'd to stuclv the status 
of wcmieii in the 21 lopublic’s of the Western 
HeniisplicMP Accoiding to a statciiicnt made hv 
Miss Stevens 

It seems the part of wisdom to begin with the ques- 
tion of their nationality, ainte the nationality of women 
IS oni of the queHtiona before the Wot Id Conference on 
the Cudiflcation of International Law which has been 
called by the League of Nations to meet nt The Hague 
in 1921 Huth member and non member statea will take 
jiart The whole eivilized world will be rejireseiiteil 
Women are eager for an opportunitv to correct some of 
till evils There is no unifoimitv in laws on 

iiiilioiidliiv A woman may find hernelf iioHsessed of sev 
eral natiimiilities or of none In some countries of oiii 
Western Hemisphere, a married woman takes the ua 
tionality of her husband m all cases Homeliines, us in 
the Dominican Republic and Costa Rica, she Insc's nu 
tionality on marrying a loieignei, provided that her 
husband’s country gives her his nationality In some 
countries, as in Ecuador, she loses her nationality on 
marrying a foreigner only if she goes to her husband's 
country to live and if that country gives her his na- 
tionality Also in Ecuador, and elsewhere, after having 
lost her nationality by marriage with a foreigner, a 
woman may resume it upon dissolution of the nianiage, 
if she so desires KomeUmes, as in Uosta Kieu, when a 
woman loses her nationality by such marriage with a 
toieigncr, she can only regain it by coming back into 
her own country as a foreignei herself, and being uat 
uralized 
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In Bomn rountnei the law works both ways A native 
woman who marries a foreigner takes his nationabty, a 
foreign woman who marries a native man takes bis na 
tionality This is true in Haiti, for mstanco On the 
other hand, there are countries in which the law works 
only one way Again, as in Ouatemala, a woman is given 
an option as to her nationality She may keep her own 
or take her husband’s, as she prefers, if she makes a 
definite statement to tins etfeet in the marriage agree- 
ment 

Til other countries, tlie naturalization law is difTerent 
for men and for women In E(.uador, for instance, the 
naturalization of a man carries with it the naturalization 
of his wife and children, but the naturalization 
of a man led woman, on the other hand does nut tarry 
with it the naturalization of her liusband and ciiildren 

Til some cases, most illogiciil and lamentable of all. a 
woman has no nationality An Englishwoiuan, for ex 
ample, married to an \igiiitiiie ceases to enjov Kng 
lish nationalitv ac( ordiet; In Miili«li law', but does not 
become Aigeiitine by Argentine law There is no remedy 
whatever lor smh a condition In practice, however, 
Aigentma gives the woman her passpoit and diplomatn 
faeilities, hut she is beyond the pale of nationality cast 
off b) her own country and not aicejited hy her hus 
band's 

In the United States, a woman retains her nationality 
upon marriage witli a foreigner only when he is him 
self eligible for United States citizenship In other woids, 
a woman may lose her nationality upon marriage, a 
man never does 

Again, in thu United States, a woman who marries a 
foieigner and lives two years in her husband's country 
IS piesinued to have lost her nationality, and to mam 
tain it must overcome tins piesumption A man under 
tlio Mime circumstances is never piesumed to have lost 
his nationality If a woman from the United States 
niitriies ii foiciginr and lives with him five years any 
where outside her own country, ac< ordmg to United 
States law she is again ]iresumed to have lost her na 
tionalitv 

In some countnes — the United States among them — 
when a child is horn abroad, the country will give na- 
tioiialitv to the child only if the father has that nation 
iilih The country gives the mother’s lItttlonallt^ to the 
« hild in su<h cases only when the child is illegitimate 

The work of the Tntor American CoiiiniisHion of 
vVomon will be of assistance in drafting a uniform pro- 
posal tor the civilued world Not women aloiiu, but all 
guverumeiits are frankly in a guniidury under the pres 
i*Tit systeni The amount of liaidship entailed is almost 
unbelievable, and has loti the League of Nations to plate 
this veved quosticiii of nationality prominently on tlio 
agenda of The Hague Conference on International Law 

PAN AMEKICAN T7NION An international 
oifruiii/ation inaintaiiied by the 21 Amor loan re- 
IHiblieH fdi the (levoloiinieiit anion^ thorn of good 
undeiHtanding, fiiendlv intercouise, eonimeioe, 
and jiodoo It is oontrollod lij a goveining boaid 
comiiosod ot the Seeretarv of State of tlie United 
•States and the diplomatic lepresentatives in 
W uslnngton of llie other republics, and is ad- 
niinibterod by a dii eotoi -general and assistant 
director chosen bv this board 

During the year a number of important Pan- 
Aineiieaii eonfeieiiees were lield See Pan- 
Amekicamthm The union also followed its usual 
euhtum ot furiiislnxig illustiated inateiial and 
piogiaimnos of study for stimulating the study 
of Jjiil in-Aiiiei loan histor,\ and cultuie in the 
schools of the United States Among its jmbliea- 
tioiiH 111 use 111 schools, colleges, and univeisities 
of the United States and in vaiious other lands 
are Hieing Hoiith imiiira, Poritt and Harbors of 
Hoiilh Aniiiica, Hcetnq the Latin Republics of 
\oith Atnctica, and Viajando Por Los Estados 
hnidos In addition the union publishes eveiv 
month the HulltUn in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Kiiglish 

Statistical matter compiled b} the union le- 
latcd to iiitei-Amciicaii coinmeiee and lueluded a 
geiieial sui\ey ot the trade ut each of the le- 
])ublieH ut Latin Ameiica. The cuuiiselur's ofliee 
euntinuecl to stimulate the interest of wonieirs 
elnbs and other eivie and literal y oiganizations 
111 the study of the history, civilization, and prob- 


lems of the countries of Latin Ameiica For this 
purpose the muon considerably enlarged its loan 
service of books, including vocal and instnimcntal 
selections by lAitin- American compose! s The coun- 
selor’s office also hod charge of the eoneeris of 
Ijatin-Amoriean miisie which woie broadcast over 
a nation-wide netwoik of staiions and thus made 
available to millions 

Tlie practical service performed by the Pan 
American Union was greatly sti engthened by the 
publication in Spanish and l^ortiigiiese of four 
special series, dealing with ugiicultuie, eduea- 
tioii, public health and social welfare, and finaiiee, 
industry ami eonimeiee During the yeai the title 
oi the division of ediieatiun was eliiiiiged to the 
division ot iiitellednul eoopeiatioii in oidei to 
eoriospoiid moie eloselv to the larger aspects ol 
its woik Uiidei its auspices 21 Argentine edu- 
cators and professional men visited the Ibiited 
States in January and Febiuaiy, 1929, the tup 
having been made possible by the eliorts ot the 
Argentine- Amerieuii Cultural Institute, the In- 
stitute of International Education of New ^oik, 
and financial assistance from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for Intel national Peace Tlie Pan Aniei i- 
ean Sanitary liiiieuu placed at the dispos.il of the 
lepublies of the eontinont the result of tlie saiii- 
taiy pi ogress of the vear It issues the Pan Ameri- 
can Hantiarn Itiillefnu a inoiithly The director of 
the Pan Ameiieaii I iiioii in 1929 was Di L S 
kovve, assistant direct oi, Di Esteban (Sil IJorges 
Hcadquaiters are in the Pan Anienean Union 
Building. \V,i-bi"'rti n 

PANIC 01 1029 KiNANiMAi See Banks and 
Hanking, Business Kkvuw, Financial Ke- 
viiw 

PAN'PACIFIC UNION. An organization 
founded m 1907 to “soeuie and collate aeeiiiate 
iiifoi matioii eoiieeiniiig the material lesourees ot 
l*ttcifu* lauds, to study the ideas and opinions 
that mold public opinion among the [leoples of 
the seveial Pacific laees, and to bung men to- 
gether wlio can under st.uidingly discuss these 
ideas and opinions m a spirit ol laiiness, that they 
may }>oint out a tiue coiiise of justice in dealing 
with them intcrnatioimllv ” The union is in no 
wav the agenej of iiiiv Pacific government but has 
tlie goodwill of dll. its honoiary heads aie the 
piesidents, pienuers, oi govenioi -geiiei als of 
Pacific lands — ^tlie ITuited States, Australia, New 
Zealand, China, Netherlands East Indies, Canada, 
.Japan, Siam, Mexico, Peru, I'hilc, Tndo-China It 
IS HupjNirted in part bv goveiiinient and private 
appropriations and subscriptions, ehambcis ol 
commerce, Imaids of education, scientific societies, 
and other organizations being attiliated and wink- 
ing witli it Its central ollue is in Hoiiohihi, lie- 
eause of the location of the Hawaiian Islands at 
the ocean’s crossioads Its nianageiiient is niidei 
an Intel national board of trustees 

Among the inijioitniit eoiilereiiees which the 
Paii-Paeific Union has called since 1920 an* the 
Pan-Paeific scientific ediientional, jness, commei- 
eial, f(K)d eonsei viition, and fislieiies conferences 
Most of these bodies in 1929 weie aiitononious, 
calling and financing then own eonfereiices The 
most impel taut meeting of 1929 was that of the 
Paii-Paeifie suigieal coiifcreiiee W'lueli was lield 
in Honolulu in August and at wbub a eonstitn- 
tioii for permaiieiit • .* ’ of this IkkIv 

was drawn up If was to be luilovvod bv a Pan- 
Pacifie rnedieal eonfeieiiee to be* held in Honolulu 
m 19:i;t in eonjieialion with the Kai Eastern 
Tropical Medical Assouiaiioii, the Pan-Ainci icaii 
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Medical Association, and the Australasian 
branches of the British Medical Association 
The second Pan-Paciflc women’s conference was 
scheduled to meet in TTonolulu in 1930 for the 
purpose of peifuctinp: an autonomous organiza- 
tion, the second Pan-Paciftc food conseivation 
conference will be held in 1031 ; and the followmg 
veai the second J’un-Paciiic commercial and the 
Pan-Pacific ethical and cultural conferences wcie 
to be held. The oflicial periodical of the society is 
the Mxd-Pacifio Magazine^ an illustrated monthly. 
It also publishes the Bulletin of the Pan Paetpo 
Union The president in 1929 was Wallace It Kai- 
iington, found (iovernor of Hawaii, the diiector 
was Aloxaudei Hume Ford. The executive ofiices 
die in Honolulu, T H 

PAPEB AND PULP. The statistical estimate 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, cov- 
ering the year 1929, indicated increased pi educ- 
tion of both wood pulp and paper in the United 
States Pulp production for 1929 was stated at 
over 4,030,000 tons, as compared with 4,510,800 
tons in 1928, with an increase in the production 
of all grades but soda pulp 


UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1929 
[Tout of 2000 fwundf] 


Mechanically ground wood pulp 
Sulphite 
Unbleached 
Bleached 
Sulphate 

Unbleached (kraft) 

Bleached 

Soda 


865.000 

770.000 

836.000 
44,000 


1.640.000 

1.635.000 


880,000 


475,000 


Total 


4,630,000 


WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY QUANTITY AND 
PBOOESS 

[Tone of 2000 pounds] 


Pioeess and OondU%on 

1928 

1927 

Mechanically ground wood 

Not steamed 

1,546,240 

64.748 

1,435,321 

^teamed . . . 

175,088 

Sulphite 

Unbleached . 

836.751 

872,411 

Bleached 

722,107 

680,288 

Sulphate 

Unbleached (kraft) . 

603,253 • 

783,674 

Bleached 

40,651 


Soda, unbleached and blottchud * 

488,64] 

487,478 

Somi-chomical 

29,967 

11.988 

Screenings 

Mechanical 

4,701 

8,229 

Chemical 

43,420 

39,352 

Total . . . 

4,510,800 

4,313,403 


*Not bhown separately m order to avoid disclosing 
the production of individual establishments 


PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP BY STATES 
[Tons of 2000 pounds] 



1928 

1927 

Maine 

970,690 

942,162 

Wisconsin 

720,781 

690,921 

New Yoik . 

. . 688,182 

710,227 

Washington 

849,107 

268,349 

Louibiana 

226,708 

179,878 

Pennfaylvania 

218,598 

216,587 

New Hampshire 

198,587 

200,824 

Virginia 

189,925 

170,680 

Michigan 

196,203 

193.539 

Oregon and California * 

. . 218.407 

200,869 

Minnesota 

194,399 

191,220 

Mabbachu belts 

32,370 

31,822 

Vermont 

19,831 

32,562 

Otlicr States 

347.012 

284,313 


4.510,800 

4,818,408 


* Combined in order to avoid disdosing quantities re- 
ported by individual establishments 


Following the biennial Census of Manufactures 
in 1927, the U. S. Bureau of the Census, in co- 
operation with the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made available statistics of 
pulp-wood consumption and wood-pulp production 
foi 1028 Tlie accompanying tables give wood- 
pulp piodiiction by quantity and pioccss and by 
States 

UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION IN 1929 
[Tons of 2000 pounds] 


Newsprint 

. 1,390,000 

Book paper, untoated 

. . 1,440.000 

Cover paper 

28,500 

Writing paper 

685,000 

Wrapping paper 

Board paper 

1.641.000 

4.600.000 

Tibbuo paper 

. . 875,000 

Building paper 

498,000 

All other grades 

526,500 

Total 

10,984.000 


The papei pioduction in the United States also 
met eased during 1929, being estimated by the 
Amei lean Paper and Pulp Absociation at 10,984,- 
000 tons, us compared with 10,403,338 tons in 
1928 Of the 1029 total, the largest individual 
item of production was board paper, 4,500,000 
tons. Wiappiiig pai>er followed with 1,041,000 
tons, book paper, uncoated, 1,440,000 tons, and 
newsprint paper, 1,300,000 tons 
According to the afoiemontioned repoit of the 
Bureau of the Census, the ])iodiiction of papei and 
paper boards by class, kind, and quantity was us 
follows in 1927 and 1928 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER BY KIND AND 
QUANTITY 


[Totu of 2000 pound*] 


Kmd 

1928 

1927 

Newsprint, standard 

1,415,450 

1,516,929 

Hanging paper 

Catalogue 

96,390 

112,658 

138,660 

183,338 

Book paper, uncoated 

1,334,826 

1,269 821 

Cover paper 

27,043 

26,333 

Writing paper 

550,472 

508,808 

Wrapping paper, sulphite 
Wrapping paper, kraft 

Boards 

351,786 

290,724 

873,578 

637,295 

Containm* boards 

1,984.697 

2,100,150 

Folding boxboards 

947,613 

796,216 

Set-up boxboards 

Building boards 

Binders' board 

620,809 

444,228 

84.456 

71,235 

78,839 

51,610 

Cardboard 

102,602 

49,244 

Leather board 

18,911 

24,195 

Press board 

7,775 

6,938 

Other 

219,676 

229.792 

Tissue paper 

348,174 

316,070 

Absorbent paper 

74,768 

63,766 

Building paper 

Other papers including wrap 
ping paper other than 

662,865 

625,589 

bulphite and kraft 

564,448 

677,631 

Total . , . 

10,403.338 

10,002,070 


There was an increase during 1929 both in 
quantity and value of imports of papei base stocks, 
which were valued at $118,132,740 as comiiarod 
with .$112,295,501 in 1928 They included the fol- 
lowing Pulp woods (lOUgh, peeled, and rossed), 
1,350,722 colds valued at $14,598,940, mechani- 
cally ground wood pulp, 244,102 tons valued at 
$6,245,770; unbleached sulphite wood pulp, 701,- 
450 tons valued at $35,328,982 ; bleached Buli>hite 
wood pulp, 334,235 tons valued at $25,338,003, 
unbleached sulphate wood pulp, 384,005 tons val- 
ued at $20,518,670, bleached sulphate wood pulp, 
15,364 tons valued at $1,139,820; other pulp, 
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6050 tons valued at 8514,139; rags for paper 
stock, 446,496,028 pounds valued at $9,341,795; 
waste bagging and paper, 141,615,462 pounds 
valued at $^1,657,562; and old rope and all other 
fiapor stock, 131,084,841 pounds valued at 
$3,448,438 The largest imports of sulphite wood 
pulp, 397,351 tons valued at $21,929,707, and of 
unbleached sulphate wood pulp (kraft), 224,371 
Ions valued at $11,327,331, were from Sweden, 
while Canada ranked second with 378,034 tons of 
sulphite wood pulp valued at $23,609,440 and 
110,360 tuns of unbleached sulphate wood pulp 
(kraft) valued at $0,792,782 
Paper and pajier manufactures im])orted in 
1029 were valued at $103,184,327 as compared 
with $166,400,552 in 1928. The principal item, as 
usual, was standard newsprint, which amounted to 
4,845,401,341 pounds valued at $144,402,730, as 
compared with 4,314,332,805 pounds valued at 
$139,432,018 in 1928. Of this amount Canada sup- 
plied 4,389,174,504 pounds valued at $132,282,- 
041, Newfoundland and T^ibrador, 203,829,009 
])ouiids valued at $7,433,630, and Sweden, 101,- 
438,043 pounds valued at $2,570,070 Next in 
value were cigarette, book and cover papers, 
which totaled 11,687,100 pounds valued at 
$3,021,984. Tissue and copying papers amounted 
to 5 008,881 pounds valued at $2,067,680, surface- 
coated papers to 2,452,236 pounds valued at 
$1,040,201 , and pulpboards in rolls to 58,724,555 
pounds \alned at $1,271,740. 

Exports of paper and paper manufactures in 
1020 were valued at $37,370,085, exceeding the 
1028 exports in value by $0,446,554 The piiiici- 
pal items vrere newsprint paper, 37,301,882 pounds 
valued at $1,346,018, and book paper, not eoatwl, 
37,817,028 pounds valued at $2,051,325 The 
largest exports of newsprint, 14,979,790 pounds, 
were to South Ameiiea, while the Philippine Is- 
lands came second with 9,106 502 pounds The 
largest exports of book paper, 12,198,178 pounds, 
were to Canada Other important items were 
Wrapping paper, 43,882,089 pounds valued at 
$2,957,204, paper board and straw board, 47,315,- 
301 pounds valued at $2,090,708; box board, 53,- 
458,505 pounds valued at $1,014,535, surface- 
coated paper, 17,317,750 pounds valued at 
$1,576,910, tissue and crepe paper, 4,708,279 
pounds valued at $1,061,250, paper bags, 12,061,- 
231 pounds valued at $1,010,522, lioxes and car- 
tons, 28,120,404 pounds valued at $1,891,039, vul- 
ciinired fibre sheets, strips, rods, and tubes, 
0,110,832 pounds valued at $1,487,714, fiber lu- 
siilatiug lath or board, 30,324,245 square feet 
valued at $1,026,312, and wall board of paper or 
pulp, 08,049 488 square feet the value of which 
was .$2,220,870 

Tn Canada, the year 1029 was a trying one for 
the newsprint industry which had not fidly re- 
covered from the effects of the crisis through 
which it passed in 1928 This crisis arose from an 
over-expansion of the industry which resulted 
in an installed capacity for production from 20 
to 25 per cent in excess of any possible market 
requireinoiiis The first step which the jirovincial 
goveimnents of Quebec and Ontario took to cuib 
the ensuing price-cutting among manufaciui ers 
was to check the building of ucw mills, tlie sec- 
ond step was to coo{)erate with the newsprint lu- 
dustiv so that a reasonable ictuiii could be ob- 
tained As a result of conferences an agreement 
was reached for the restriction of the output to 
80 per cent of the capacity of the mills — or rather 
to the capacity of the market to absorb the output 


— and the pooling of orders for equitable distri- 
bution among the mills. 

In spite of these measures, however, the pro- 
duction of newsprint in 1929 was greater than 
in any previous year, amounting to 2,728,827 
tons as compared with 2,381,102 tons in 1928; 
but an increase in exports of almost 15 per cent 
over the total for 1028 helped to absorb this pro- 
duction Of the 2,510,034 tons of ncwspiint ex- 
ported in 1929, 2.173,087 tons weie shipped to 
the United Slates, • ' to the Newsprint 

Institute conducted . ■ . • auspices of the 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Pi ices, 
however, remained inadequate, and in December 
the three largest Canadian paper manufacturers 
other than the Canadian International Com- 
])any, namely the Abitibi Company, Canadian 
Power & Paper Co, and Price Brothers, an- 
nounced for 1930 a price for newsprint of $00 a 
ton which was an increase of $5 over the 1029 
puce with a diawback of $5 for the first six 
months of tlic year in the case of a three years' 
contract. The Interii.itioiial Paper Company at 
this time had not announced its price for the year 
1030, and it was a question as to its policy. The 
United States publishcis, tbe principal custom- 
ers, staled that they would not yield to higher 
prices without a struggle, and at the end of the 
year the matter was far from settled 
The Canadian book and writing paper mills 
produced an increased tonnage during 1029 but 
reported that they (‘ould have manufactured a 
still greater volume had the demand justified 
it, the total output amounted to only 67,408 tons, 
as compared with the 100,000-ton capacity of 
these mills Especially detiimcntal to this in- 
dustry was the taiilT change which became ef- 
fective in March, 1028, permitting an 80 per cent 
drawback on impoitations of book paper on be- 
half of certain Canadian magazine publishers 
As a lesiilt of this nieasure imports of book 
paper had increased fioin 1,070,171 pounds m 
1927, the year befoie the tariff change, to 6,089,- 
720 pounds for the 11 months up to the end of 
No\ ember, 1020 

The Pulp and Pajier Institute of Canada, de- 
voted to the training of students in chemistry and 
tochiiocology directly applicable to the paper and 
pulp industry, was opened at McGill University, 
Montreal, on Jan 25, 1020, the occasion of the 
sixteenth annual iiiceiiiig of the Canadian Pulp 
and Pajier Associaiioii lliih institute represent- 
ing an investment of $500,000, accommodates tbe 
uiiiversitj's department of industrial and cel- 
lulose cbcmistiy, the pulp and paper division of 
the Forest Products Laboratories (ovraed by the 
Canadian Goveinmeiit), and the headquarters 
of the Canadian I'ulp and Pajier Association 
In the United States the Lawrence College 
Institute of Appleton, Wis , organized by about 
90 percent of the paper manufacturers of Wiscon- 
sin w’as opened in September These manufac- 
turers subscribed a fund of $300,000, augmented 
by over $30,000 for library and fellowship 
pui poses, and guaianteed an annual minimum 
income of $50,000 

PAPUA, pa'pu-a A tciiitory of the Austra- 
lian Common wealth, comprising the southeastern 
part of the island of New Guinea and all the 
giuups of small islands between 8" and 12° S 
latitude and 141® and 15.5° E longitude, form- 
erly known as British New Guinea, tronsfeircd 
to the Australian government Sept 1, 1000 
Area, 90.540 square miles of which about 87,786 
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arc on the Island of New Guinea. On June 30, 
]9i!8, the population was as follows. Europeans, 
1428, Papuans (estimated), 275,000 Port Mores- 
by 18 the capital and a port of entry Other 
porta of cntiy are Saniarai, Daru, and Kula- 
inandau. 

A large pioportion of the natives are civilized, 
and many of them are taught in schools main- 
tained by the live Christian missionary bodies in 
the territory On June 30, 1028, there were 61,- 
370 acres of plantations The chief crops are coco- 
nuts (40,244 acres), rubber (8212 acres), and 
sisal hemp (3000 acres) The forests contain 
valuable timber, and the mineial resources, which 
arc consideiablc, include gold, copper, osmiridium, 
lead, zme, tin, and iron The only minerals ex- 
ported haic been gold, copper, and osmindium 
Indications of peti oleum have been found over an 
urea of 1000 scpiarc miles, and borings were being 
continued in 1020 under the auspices of the Aus- 
tralian govcinment. The chief imjioits are food- 
stuffs, tobacco, drapery, and hardwai e , the chief 
exports arc copra, gold, hemp, peails, and lubber 
1'he exports in 1 028 were valued at £350,303 and 
the imports at £403,501 There is a considerable 
trade between Australia and Papua, steamship 
communication being regularly maintained, 226,- 
048 tons entered and cleared in 1927 The local 
leveiiue in 1928 was £107,052 and the expenditure, 
£158,964 The Australian government giants an 
annual subsidy of £50,000 The teintoiv is ad- 
ministered by a lieuteiiaiit-goi ernor appointed by 
the Governor-General of Australia, and an exe- 
ciitue and a legislative council, both tonisihting of 
official or nominated membeis I n'litimrt g«»v 
eiiior and chief judicial officer in 1929, Mi J 11 
P Muirav 

FARAQUAY, p&r'a-gw5,. An inland lepublic 
of South America, bounded on the west and 
south by Argentina, on tlic cast by U' 'il .ii.i and 
Hiaril, and on the iioiih by Bia/il lUid Itidiini 
Capital, Asuncion 

Aula and Popmation The chtiinatcd aica 
of Paraguay juopei, wliidh lies lM*tween the 
Paraguay and- Alto Parana ii\era, is estimatetl 
to be 61*647 square miles, in addition, Paiaguay 
lavs claim to a tiact of 100,000 square miles be- 
tween the Paraguay and Pilcomayo rneis known 
as the Chaco, the ownciship of w'hich was disputed 
by Bolivia Population at the census of 1899, 555,- 
571 , estimated in 1028, 798,969, excluding about 

30,000 Indians in the Chaco 

In Paraguay proper the people aic of mixed 
blood, iiatneh*, Guaiatii, Indian, Spanish, and 
Negro, the fust mentioned jiredominating Iiii- 
iiijgiatioii IS small, there being but 40fi new ar- 
1 ivjils in 1028 The largest cities with their popu- 
lations, pstimdlcd ill 1920, arc Asuncion, the cap- 
ital, 113,084, Villa llna, 26,000, ronccpcion, 
11,000, Luqiic, 13,000, r.nr.npoffii.l 12,000 

EluirATiON Education ib iicc and iioniiiially 
compulsorv In 1028 there weie 96,483 pupils in 
])ublic piimary schools and 5021 in private 
wIkkiIb There weie also thiec high schotds, with 
1000 students, seven noiinal schools with 534 
students, and a iiiiivcisity with 404 students in 
1927 

PuonrcTroN Most of Paiaguay is tillable, al- 
though ojilv about 494,000 acres were under ciilti- 
vatioii in 1926 Corn, oianges, and manioc covcied 
the greatci part of this aica, and cotton, tnbacio, 
and yeiba iiiat^, the remainder. Tobacco pr<iduc- 
tion totaled 21,998,000 ]iounds in 1927-28 Yerba 
mat6, a strung native tea, is the chief forest 


product The pioduction of cotton increased to 

5.078.000 pounds in 1926-27 Another industry 
for which Paraguay is especially fitted is stock 
raising According to the livestock cciisns of 
1926, there were 3,270,000 cattle, 209.901 horses, 
195,192 sheep, and 45,483 hogs Three meat- 
packing plants in 1926 slaiighteied 115,707 cattle 

Paraguay is rich in forest products, nearly two- 
thirds of its aion being covered with hard and soft 
woods and quebracho trees Large quantities 
of logs Olid sawn timber are exported, mostly 
to Argentina and Uruguay Tie eii. is 
highly prized foi its tannin i.'i.', ,,||j 

also used for railway ties In 1928 expoits 
of quebiacho extract amounted to 127,504,000 
pounds, most of which went to the United States 
and Geimany Iron, manganese, copper, and other 
minerals aie said to bo abundant, but theie is 
piactically no mining The prineiiial manufaetiu - 
ing industries are meat packing and the piodiic- 
tion of animal by-products, quebraclio cxtiact, 
beverages, shoes, and floui 

CoMMFRCE Both expoits and imports iiicicnswl 
in 1928, the exports to $1.'>.327,000 fiom .iil3,7.')4,- 
000 in 1927, and impoits to $13,802,000 fiom $11,- 

535.000 in 1027 About 44 jicr cent of the expoits 
were animal jinxlucts, 36 per cent forest products, 
and 19 per cent agricultural products Aigeiiiiiia 
took more than tin ee-fourths of the cxjiorts, 
largely foi reshipmcnt to the United States, Ger- 
many, and (iieat Britain, a large part of the im- 
poits fiorn Argentina, amounting to 38 5 pei i*cnt 
of the total, originated in other couiitiies Tlic 
United States and the United Kingdom sujiplied 
16 and 11 4 per cent, resiiectiv ely, of the total im- 
jHirts The leading import itenm wore eotton cloth, 
uheai, flour, giaiiis, non and steel, vehieles, nia- 
cliincTv, miiieial oils, meat and daiiy piodncts, 
aiiiinals, linen cloth, sugar and colonial produce, 
etc 

Finance Bevenues and cxpendituies during 
the fiscal year 1927-28 totaled 283,299,900 paper 
pesos ($6,403,000) and 293,616,000 p.ipei pesos 
($6,636,000), respectively (one pajier jieso 
equaled $0 0226) Customs leveniies, whicli <un- 
stitute the most impoitant souice of levcniie, 
totaled 178,768 000 pesos in 1927-28, as eompiired 
with 149,440,000 in the previous fiscal vcai TJic 
exfienditiiieH included extiaordinaiy items 
. 1 " ■!, ' to 45,670,000 j)cso8 The budget for 

I'*2- J'l lalciilated both revenues and cxpendi- 
tuies at 253,478,000 pesob Gn Nov 30, 1928, the 
external debt stood at 4,536,000 gold pesos and 
the Intel mil floating debt at 15,000 gold pesos and 

4.380.000 paper jiesos Figures for tlie internal 
funded debt weie not available The total natioiml 
debt on July 31, 1928, was lepoitcd as 6,50,1,898 
gold iK'sos and 27,267,170 paper pesos 

CoMMLiNiCATiONS lAek of adequate tiaiispoi ta- 
tion and eomniuiiieatioii facilities is a major lea- 
Hoii for the comparatively slow eeoiioinie develoji- 
ment of Paiaguay In 1026 there were only 517 
miles of railroad, 2223 miles of telegra])h wire, 
and 138 miles of telephone wire, with 413 instru- 
ments Theie aic few good ' ' the 

navigable livers aic principulh . the 

boundaries of the country and theiefure accessible 
only to the outljing legions Hoad construction 
around the capital made consideiahle progicss in 
1298 and m 1929 a 300,000,000 peso cuntiact for 
the cousti uctioii of an additional highway was 
let to an Ameiican firm. Work on the new port at 
ABnnci6n was begun by an American company in 
1928, and in the same year an air-mail and pas- 
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Renger acivice between Asunci6n and Buenos 
Aires was inaugurated and a new telephone sys- 
tem in Asunci6n completed. 

Government Executive power is \ested in a 
President elected for foui years, who acta through 
a ministry of five meiubeia, and legislative power 
in a enngiesR of two iKiUhOs a senate of 20 mem- 
beis and a house of i epreaentati vcs of 40 members 
elected directly by the people President in 1929, 
Dr Jose P Gnggiari, who assumed office Aug 15, 
1928, for a four-year teim 
lli8T()RY The outstanding issue jii Paraguay 
dm mg 1929 was the dispute with Bolivia ovei the 
ownership of the Chaco, which led to an aimed 
clash between tiontier guaids in 1928 For de- 
tails of the unsuccessful efforts to settle the major 
houndaiy dispute and to restoie the Hiatus quo&R 
it existed piior to the clashes at Fort Vanguardia 
and Koit Bouqueion, see Bomvia, under Uvtiory, 
for teiritoiv under dispute, see above, under Area 
and Population, also see Uruguay under Hia- 

^”Vn Paiagiiay, as in Bolivia, the Chaco dispute 
^^as complicated by partisan stiuggles in the na- 
t loiiiil congiesH Pi esident Giiggiai i, who had been 
attacked by the Opposition for his conciliatorv 
attitude, on Scptembei 12 pioclaimed a state of 
siege thioiighout the couiitiy and uas reiiortcd to 
have folhmed this with the deportation of a iiuin- 
bei of Oiipositioii deputies and newspapeimen 
The Pichident iiistificd bis attion by stating that 
drastic iiicasiiies wcic icqiiircd to elieck Com- 
munist activities The state of maitial law, orig- 
iiially pioclaimed for a 90-da> peiiod, was c\- 
tended foi an additional three months on Dec 13, 
1029, b> the Council of State The liberal P^rtv , 
which had couti oiled the gov einnient since 132-, 
was eneoiiiaged to adopt this means of stilling the 
Oiipositiou as a result of elections cailiei in the 
^P.u vvhicli had strengthened its hold on both the 
Senate and the House of Hepieseiitatives 

The jiiteiisitv ot the paitisaiiship rampant in 
coiigichs was illustiatcd in ciniiicction with the 
latificatioii on Oitobei 20 of a bouiidarv tieatv 
with Bi.iyil, whereby Bia/il iccogni/ed Paiagu.iv s 
title to tci 1 itoi V on the west bank of the PaT.iguay 
Wivei (onstitiitnig pait ot the Chaco ten itoiy 
claiincd bv Bolivia Mthoiigh the tieaty appar- 
eiitlv stiengtheiied Paiagmi.v’s hand in de.iiing 
with Bolivia, p.iitv pohtus oiitvvci^ghed this as 
nect of the situation and the tieatv vvas foiced 
till ouch the Chamber ol Deputies only aftci three 
weeks of debate, including 15 days of consecutm- 
The Senate latilied it on hebruniv 19 


tions to $25,000, $20,900 was yielded from other 
sources The library contained 36,600 volumes. A 
plan of honors work was adopted in 1927, to 
which about 10 per cent of each senior class is 
admitted The departments represented include 
biology, chemistry, education, English, modern 
foreign languages, physics, sociology, classics, 
mathematics, and history. Piesidcnt, Ficderick 
W Hawley, D D., LL D 
FABXEB, Edwin B An American lawyer, 
died Oct 30, 1929, in Washington, D. C He was 
born in Shelby Co , Mo , Sept 7, 1868, was a stu- 
dent at Central College in Fayette, Mo , and re- 
ceived the law degree from the University of 
Texas in 1889 He was in the traffic dcpaitmcnt 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway from 
1890 to 1893, after which he began the practice 
of law 111 Houston, Tex, with the firm, Bakci, 
Botts, Baker & Lovett, later becoming a partuci 
During the World Wai , he assisted in organising 
at Washington the War Industries Board and was 
Piionties Commissionei on the resignation of 
Judge Lovett After the Armistice, Mr Parker 
was chairman of the United States Liquidation 
Commission In 192.3 he became umpire of the 
Mixed Claims Cominissions of the United States 
and Geimaiiy, and after 1926 also sole commis- 
sioner of the Tripartite Claims Commission of the 
United States, Austiia, and Hungary He was 
awarded the Distinguished Seivicc Medal of the 
United States and honorary medals from Italv, 
Belgium, and Poland He also vvas made an of- 
ficer of the French Legion of Honor 
PABXS, Nation The * ' • - ont of 

the year in the maintenance p.irkB 

of the United States was the adoption by the Con- 
gress of a definite policy diiecting the acquisition 
of ]>rivate holdings within the iKuindanes of the 
paiks and authoi i/ing the employment of the 
power of condemnation, if necessary, in Older to 
accomplish this pui pobc A fund of $3,000,000 was 
authorired to canj out this plan, of which $2.50,- 
000 ill cash was actually appropriated, these 
funds to be matched by equal amounts of private 
contiihutions A fiiciid of the ji.iiks immediatelv 
agieed to match as much of the funds as might Iw 
necessaiy to acquire the magnificent stands of 
sugar and vellow pine on piivato lands in Yo- 
seiiiite National Pink, which were in imminent 
danger of dcstiuction Tliioiigli this policy it was 
hoped to restore tlie iiitegiity of tlie ])ark system 
wdiich W'as being thicnteiied ihiongh the inability 
of the service to contiol piivatc-land activities 
that not oiilv iiici cased the forest-fire hazard and 


OH^Ilieation of tiic tiea^^^ legaided as a vu- ihroatoned wild life jirotcctuin but permitted the 
inrv fnr President Giiggiaii ovei his political on- operation of various (omnieicial activities wholly 

at vaiuiiicc with iiatioiuil-paik policy 


lory for President Giiggiai 

‘"S CImmliol <if nopiitiP'. tatillnl tbi- Kj-lIcjtW- 
Biiand Pact iii Novenibei after the Senate had 

iTiven its appioval 111 August 

^ PABAHYDBOGEN. See Culmimry, Iniuis- 

^**PABASITES. See Vetertnvry Mldicink 
PABDEE DAM. See Dams 
PABX COLLEGE. A nousectai laii institution 
for the highei education of men and women in 
Paikville, Mo, founded in 187.5 The eiiiollment 
. UH follows 


The development of the educational possibilities 
of the paiks piogiesscd along broad hues, the 
most inipoitaiit single activity being the appoint- 
ment by the Secietarv of the Interior of an ad- 
visoiy iMiard, headed h\ Di .Tobn C Merriain, 
pi esident ot the U.iiiicL'ie Iii'*titutioii of Wash- 
ington, to assist ilii diieiUM of the National 
Park Seiviee on niatteis pcitinent to educational 
policy and developments in national parks The 
advisoiy boaid rei'ominended the establishment of 
un educational division in the lieadquartei s of- 
fice of the National Paik Soivice to coordinate 


looq 30 totaled .515, distributed as follows an educational division in the lieadquartei s of- 
SL B1 mmoVs 95. sopliorao.e., 115, Irrah- ncc of the National Paik Reiviee to coordinate 

237 and suecials 7 The faculty iiunibcied the various educational phases of the w oik, and 
38 “of which imiubcr till eeinstructoisvveie added an item coveung the initial v ear’s expenses of 

luring the year The endowment funds amounted such a division vvas included in the estimates of 


tn Sftl 687 .500 from which tbo income was $87,000 appropriations 
Tiutioii and fees amounted to $92,000 and dona- The greatest ra 


needed for the 1931 fiscal yeai 
museum activity was m Yellowstone 
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National Park wlicic, under a grant of $118,000 
Recured from the Laura Rpelman ^ekefeller 
Memorial by the Muaeum AflROCiation, a definite 
policy of niURC'um evjiaiision was in progress The 
museum of hydiothermal phenomena, begun at 
Old Faithful in 1028, was completed and put 
into o])eration , a smaller branch museum at Nor- 
I IS Oeyscr Basin was under construction A third 
niuseinn uas to be located at Madison Junction, 
near the site of the camp fire of the Washburn- 
I Expedition of 1870, at which 

1 • ^ ellowstone was discussed and the 

natioTial-])ark idea first advanced. Museum serv- 
ice also was jirovidcd at lessen Volcanic National 
Pnik 111 noithern California through the gift bv 
H F Ijooinis of a complete museum, on 40 acres of 
land, containing evhibits relating to the volcanic 
histoiy of Lassen Peak 

'J’he* area of the national parks was incieaseil 
during 1020 fioni ll,8t6 to 12,118 squaic miles 
and tlic area oi the national munuinciits from 
;i72.t to 3728 squaie miles The establishinent of 
the (irand Teton National Park in Wyoming by 
act of C'oiigresR approved Feb 20, 11)29, added 
the twenty-first pnik to the system and ended a 
thirty-oiie-year effoit to give this outstanding 
aiea paik status The Arches National Monument 
ill southern Utah also was established, inci easing 
the number of national monuments administered 


and running 10 miles between 2 pm and mid- 
night In all, 50,000 acres of park forest were de- 
stroyed, 10,000 acres of which weie old burns upon 
which reproduction had been started. 

The most serious insect infestations dunng the 
year occurred in Crater Lake and Clacier National 
Paiks In the foimer an especially severe attack 
by the mountain pine beetle leqiiired piompt 
siicecsRive measures, while surveys made by i ejire- 
sentatives of the bureaus of Plant Industry and 
Entomology in Glacier, Acadia, and Mount Rain- 
ier National Parks showed a seiious condition of 
white-pinc blistei lust Several studies of the 
wild-animal situation in the national parks were 
inaugurated through the eoopeiatioii of inteiested 
organi/ations and individuals, the largest dona- 
tions for this purpose being received from Geoige 
Wiight and Thomas Cochian The first stej) also 
was taken in coord i iiii 1 ing fish-ciilturc woik, a 
specialist being detailed, thioiigh a cooperative 
arrangement effected between the Depaitment of 
(Joniinerce and the Departinent of the Intcinir, to 
supervise fish-culture opeiations in the national 
paiks and monuments 

The total ai>propriations to the National Patk 
Reivice for the fiscal veai 1929 vvcie $4,7.')4,0ir), 
VISITORS TO IMRKS AND MONUMENTS 

hiame of Park lOBD 


by the National Park Service to 3.3 In this area 
there are evtraordiiiaiy examples of the work of 
wind eiosiuii m the foim of gigantic aiches, nat- 
ural budges, window openings, balanced locks, 
and otliei iinqiiie wind-worn formations The aiea 
of Yellon stone National Paik was enlarged by 
78 squaie miles through boiindarv revisions to 
the noith and east, Lassen Volcanic Paik was eu- 
largeil by the addition of 39 square miles, and 
the aiea of Lafayette National l*ark on Mount 
Deseit Island, Me, was enlaiged to Iti square 
miles and its name changed to Acadia 

Considei»i’‘\ : was made on the 

]nojectH to I '.I. ' ■. .1 11 ' national parks in 

the East In the case of the Gieat Smoky Moun- 
tains pioiect 111 Tennessee and Noith Carolina, 
funds amounting to $4,500,000 weic available 
towaid pill chasing the lands needed for paik 
pui]) 08 es, and title to more than half the aiea of 
the total minimum acreage of 427,000 acics spe- 
cified by Congicss had been acquiied The Mam- 
moth Cave National Park Association reported 
that lands and money totaling about .$1,100,000 
had been subscribed thus far foi the Kentucky 
inoiect, and more than half the amount needed to 
acquire the minimum of 327,000 acies for the 
Khenandoah (Va ) Paik pioject had been ac- 
quired 

Under the direction of the fire-coiiti ol expert 
appointed in 1928, detailed surveys of the lire 
hazards in a number of jiaiks were made, and 
compi ehensiv e plans were woikcd out foi the pie- 
veiition and suppression of forest fires in these 
areas So effective were the control methods em- 
])loycd that fires ui iginatiiig within national paiks 
were held down to a minimum, despite the fact 
that fire hazaids were increased by the abnormally 
dry conditions The seiious Half Moon fire in 
August, which menaced Glacier National Paik, 
oiigiiiatcd on pi i vately-owned lands 10 miles out- 
side the jiaik The fire spiead into both the Black- 
feet and Flathead National Forests and on August 
20, under a high soutliwest wind, entered the 
park near the administration headquarters at 
3clton, flumping th^ river on a half-mile fiont 


Acadia 

Bryce Canyon 
Crater Lake 
General Grunt 
Glacier 

Grand Canyon 
Grant Teton . 
Hawaii 
Hot Spniij^H 
Laasen Volcanic 
Mesa Verde 
Mount McKinley 
Mount Rainier 
Platt 

Rocky Mountain 

bequoia 

SuTlys Hill 

Wind Cave 

Yellowatone 

Yosonuto 

Zion 


140,'>54 
21,0‘>7 
12 8.43 '» 
44 78 » 
70,742 
184 OS i 
'll, son • 
109,857 
184,517 
2b,10(» 
14,517 
J,n.lK 
217,78$ 
2U4„5{|8 « 
274,408 « 
1 1 1 d85 
21,004 
10H,94$ 
200,697 
401,257 
3.3,.I8.3 


Total 

" Estimated 


2,080,597 


Name of Monument 


1929 


Arches (Utah) 

Aztec Ruma (New Mexico) 
Oapulin Mountain (New Mexico) 
Carlsbad Gave (Now Mexico) 
(JasB Grande (Arizona) 

Chaco Canvon (New Mexico) 
Colorado (Colorado) 

Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 
Denis Tower (Wyoming) 

El Morro (New Mexico) 

Gian Quivira (Now Mexico) 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) 
Muir Woods (California) 

Natural Bridges (Utah) 

Navajo (Arizona) 

Papaxo Saguuro (An/onu) 
Petriiled Forest (Arizona) 
Pinnacles (California) 

Pipe Spring (Arizona) 

Rainbo ■»$- V‘a ) 

Scotts '$ ■ X, , , , 

Sitka (Alaska) 

Tumaracori 

Verendrye ■ !> hi 
Wupatki (Arizona) 

Yucca House (Colorado) 


500 » 
IH I9.$ 

1 2,000 “ 
70.822 
.17,244 
2,750 " 
12,000 “ 
7,7 $0 
12,000 « 
2,025 
.l,J57 
450 • 
1 7,824 
03, $58 
200 » 
965 

87,000 “ 
f)9, $50 
10,756 
24,882 
450“ 

42.500 « 
3,500 « 

18,250 

11.500 • 
560 • 
250“ 
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with additional authoiity to enter into contrac- 
tual obligations for road work up to $4,000,000 
Cash donations to the national parks during the 
year amounted to $1 6,200, while revenues derived 
from the operation of the parks amounted to 
$840,272, an increase of $41,017 over the 1028 
revenue and the highest yet received despite the 
drastic cut made in automobile license fees several 
>eais ago During the 1020 season, 2,080,007 per- 
boiiH \isited the national paiks and 067,007 lier- 
Hons, the national moiiuinents, making a total of 
8,248,204 visitors, an increase of 720,076 ovei 
1028, pieviously the lecoid yeai for travel In- 
ei eased winter use of the national parks was ie- 
poited, 12 of these aieas and several of the 
national nioiiuuients of the Southwest being acces- 
sible to tiavcl thiougliout the year The tables 
on page b40 from the leport of the Diiector of 
the National I’aik Service, by giving the numlier 
of visitors to each park and inonument, iiidnate 
the tiend ol the tuuiist tiaflic toi the iiseal yeai 
1921) 

I'lie eleventh National Park Conference was 
held in Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, 
Sept 18-27, 1929 Special attention was devoted 
to road and tiail pioblcnis, educational activities, 
landscape piotection, fire eoiitiol, patented lainl 
])iublems, and inattcis ot public contact The di- 
lectoi of the National Paik Seivice in 1929 was 
Horace M Albiight who was appointed to suc- 
<*cHjd Stephen T Alather, direetoi of the seiviee 
since 1917, who lesigiied on account of ill health 

FAREINGTON, Vernon Louis An Aineiiean 
piofesHor and authoi, died suddenly in Loudon, 
June 17, 1929 He was born Aug 3, 1871, in Au- 
loia. 111 , was gi admit ed in 1893 from lluivaid 
Uiiiveisitv, and leceived a masters degiee fioiii 
the College ot Pin])oiiu in 1893 He also studied 
ut the Piitish Muhcum and the Bibliotheque Na- 
tioiuile 111 1903-04 He w'as iiistiuctoi in Liiglish 
and hieiieh ut the College ot Kmpoiiu m 1893-97, 
going then to the Univeihity <»f Oklahoma, wlieie 
he was juofessor ot English iiom 1898 to 1908 
He became assistant piotessoi of English at the 
Uiiiveisity ot Washington in 1908, and prolessoi 
.litei 1912 With Mam Vunnxts in Anutivan 
Thought (1927), Piotessoi Puiimgtoii won the 
Piilit/cr histoiv jiri/e tor 1927 

The same yeai, he VMote Hmrlati Lewis — Our 
Omi Ihotjfuts Ho oontiibuted to the Vamhrtdge 
Union/ of American Ltteiature (vol i) the essay, 
“The Puiitaii Divines” (1917) lie WTote foi 
vaiions refeieiue books and pei iwiicals, iiielud- 
iiig The 'Sation, lit rald-Ttthune Hooka, and the 
Uaiurdag JttiifW of Litciatuic In 1920 he was 
editor ot The Count eluut Wits 

PARROT DISEASE See I’stttacorih 

PARTHENOGENESIS. See /oui ouv 

PATENTS. See United Statfh undei Pat- 
ents 

PAVEMENTS. See Hoads and Pavements 

PAYNE FUND. See EDuevnoN in the 
United States 

PEACE AND PEACE MOVEMENTS. Of the 

Ckmgresses oiganued by the Intel national Peaee 
Buieau in leceiit yeai a, the Athens Peace Con- 
gress, Octobei 0-12, was coiisideied the most suc- 
cessful. Tlicie were lepieseiitatives from must 
of the west Euiopcan euuiitiios, although Italy 
was absent With the exception of Albania, the 
Balkan countiics all weie represented Tuikey 
was pi esent. Four Amei leans, and nine fiom Great 
Britain attended One of the consequences of the 
Peace Congress at Waisaw was the attendance of 


the Polish delegates ut Athens No small pait ot 
the success of the gathering was due to the fact 
that it was the fiist Peace Congress to be oigan- 
ized in the Balkans The Greek organizing com- 
mittee spaied no efforts, without being osten- 
tatious, in the piovision of facilities The several 
commissions did their work and the full sessions 
of the Confeieiice weic held in the Pailiaiiient 
buildings There was a special meeting in the 
University of Athens T' of AthLMiian 

youth at the foot of the \ i hear the mes- 

sage of |)eace made a memorable seeiio The final 
sessiou of the (Conference was held in the o]»eii 
theatie of Delphi lleie, vvheie 2000 yeais ago the 
aiicieiits discussed the possibilities of a tedeia- 
tion of GriHik City States, the Couleienee issued 
a resolution cuniniending a United States ol 
Europe to tlie modem woild 
The British Memoranda on Minorities, and the 
National Council on the Kellogg Pact and the 
Freedom ot the Seas, ])ioved seiviceable coiiiiibu- 
tions to the piuceedings The Greek I’lime Muns- 
ter made a shoit speech ut one of the luoining 
sessions On the iiiforinul side of the ('nnterence 
the contacts of w'est Eiiiopeans and Anieiicans 
with lepiesentativo Balkans and the fiiendly iii- 
teicoiiise ot Balkan delegates among themselves 
weie of iiupoit The lusolution ot the Confetence 
to which most practical importance can be at- 
tached was the one unanimously adopted by the 
Balkan delegates in favor of a Balkan Fedeiation 
and the undertaking to oigaiii/e an annual Bal- 
kan confeieiice with this object in view This 
resolution was suppoited in full eonfcience by 
shoit speeches from the Balkan repi esent atives 
and by a favoiable deelaiation from the lepie- 
sentntives of Tiiikov It involved the assistance 
foi its fulfilment, not only of the intei national 
]\‘aee Bureau, but ot the Fedeiatiuii of J^eaguc of 
Nations Societies, the Intel pailiameiitaiy Bui eau, 
the Ijcagiie ioi Intellectual Coopeiatioii and such 
other societies as may be inteiested in the eeo- 
iiomie and political (unsolidation oi the Balkans 
ITesident Hoov'ei’s Aimistue Day speech was 
not an ollieial pi onouncement ot Aiiieiican foieigii 
polu^, but it WHS the broadest declaration of his 
own objectives that had yet come from llio W lute 
House The distinction was impoitant, because the 
views of the Semite — winch shares the tieutv- 
inaking puwei — ^woie cleail^ at v ana nee with 
some of the niajoi jiolicies advocated by the 
Piesident Mr Hoovei permitted few digii '-uiii" 
from hib ceiitial theme, "piepaiedness loi peace 
He dcclaied that “peace is not a static thing,” 
but as dynamic as the conduct of wai itself I'he 
pledge to renoiiiue contained in tlie peace pact 
iiiiist be supplemented by maehiiieiv foi the set- 
tlement of Intel national disputes To tins end, be 
assei ted, we need to sti engtbeii oui own pi ovisions 
for it Si>ecihcnlly, he said, we must stTcngtheu 
our State Depaitmeiit, “the gieat aim ot oui 
government dedicated to the oi gaiiizalum of 
jieace” Fiirthei, he said, we must “extend 
our treaties viith other countries pioviding 
methods foi rcfeieiiee of ciuitiovcisies to con- 
ference, to inquny . oi to arbitration ” We 
must suppoit the Woild Couit “under projicr 
reservations” in ordei to insure judicial detei- 
mination of legal coiitrovei sies and we must aid 
in dclining the i iiles of conduct of nations thiougli 
an authoritative system of international law 
An effoit was made to establish ut The Johns 
Hopkins Univeisity a School of International Re- 
lations ill memory of the late Walter Hines Page, 
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one time Ambassador to GIreat Britain. The idea, 
winch originated with Owen D Young, is that 
such a school would serve in the first place as a 
clearing house for all tlie research and inquiry in 
this field wliK'h are being conducted or aie likely 
to be conducted in the United States and that such 
a school would cod])eiate with similar institutions 
abroad, so that there would be available a real 
comprehensive body of fact that might serve as a 
eorieetive to the curient supply of prejudices and 
notions Faiily laige sums were collected toward 
the initial eiidownient oi $1,000,000 which the 
trustees of the iiniversitj' oiiginally set as their 
goal 

Tlie K\eeutive Committee of the World Confer- 
ence for Intel nationa] Peace 'rhioiigh Heligion 
met in Franktoit, (Jeimanv, August 10-2.1, with 

membeis present The cliaiiman of the meet- 
ing was Dr Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Depait- 
ment of Jleliginii, Ihiiveisity of Chicago Theie 
weio pieseiit outstanding men and women iiom 
among the Roman Catholic, Piotestaiit, and Eust- 
cin Oilhodov cliuiches, and from Jews, Coiifu- 
cians, Moslems, II nidus, Buddhists, BuIuh, and 
Shintos Di Toiiiomatsu was pieseiit as the lepic- 
sentative of the .Japanese Committee, which em- 
braces all the leligioiiH ol .lapaii, with Dr .loshi 
ns the lepiesenlatne of the All-Indin ('ommittee 
in which c\eiy leligioii and cult in India had a 
place The Conference clarified the imipose and 
completed the oiganization begun at (}ciie\a last 
yeai 

The most impoitaiit decision taken was the es- 
tablishment of lour iiitei national CommiBsioni!i as 
follows Commission No 1 What die the influ- 
enc(‘s in the woild that make for wai ? ('ommis- 
Rioii No 2 The spintual lesouices of mankind 
with w’liieh these inlluences can be met Com- 
mission No 3 Sui>ey of the eftoits made by ad- 
heients ot the dilleient leligions to fiiither iiiter- 
lacjul and iiitei national iinderstauding and peace 
Commission No 4 I’o suggest methods by which 
these lesouices may be set in motion, cooidinated 
and diiected to bcai upon the causes of wai 

It was agieed that the Confeience should be 
held ill 1331, and that the place, togethei with the 
exact date, should be left to the husiiiess t ouimit- 
tce which w'as elected at this confeicnce and to 
which was committed the responsibility of cairy- 
ing out the details in pieparation for the confer- 
ence The coiitcicnce probably would be held 
somewhere in the East or the Near East The 
change in the name fium Universal Religious 
J’cacc Confeience to the piescnt title was unani- 
mously agreed ujion 

The CiirJiciiER and I'EArF Suite 1308 the Fed- 
eral Council of the Chinches of Chiist m Ainei- 
ua, through its Commission on I liter national 
•Justice and (ioodwill, had been Hteadil,> caiiv- 
ing foiwaid a jieaee educational piugiuinme On 
Jan 4, 1923, the seeietury of the (ommissioii 
look to Washington two trunks tiill of inemoiials 
in support of the Peace Pact ot Puns, signed by 
over 190,000 jieisons These incmoiials were pie- 
sented to President (kiolidge. Secretary Kellogg, 
and Senatoi Boiah, and then those trum each 
Stale were distiibuted among the other Senators. 

Those who signed the petition declared their be- 
lief as follows 

First — I'hat war ahould bo ronouncod and never 
agum bo resorted to bv civilized nationa as tlie inouns 
for aetihng diaputea, enforcing national claims, or seek 
mg national obiec lives 

Second — That war should be made a crime by specific 
provision of international law 


Third — ^That the settlement of every threatening dis- 
pute, whatever its nature, should never be sought, ex- 
cept by pacific means 

Fourth — That even regarding disputes which the na- 
tions involved may not be ready to submit to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement, they should nevertheless 
pledge themselves not to resort to war 

Fifth — That solemn engagements pledging the good 
faith of the nations in these vital matters aie essential 
to the development of the spirit of mutual confidence 
whiih must precede a general movement for thorough 
going disarmament 

1‘ractically every one of the 48 States was icprc- 
seiited in this nation-widc movement of the 
(liuichcs in Hujiport ol tlic multilateral aiiti-w'ui 
treaty New Yoik State, with 27,793 petit loneiR, 
headed the list PeiiiiHylvama was next in oidei 
with 19,712 Ohio followed with l.'»,399, and Illi- 
nois with 11,427 

While at the White House, Bishop McDowell 
(Methodist) tiansiniited to President Coolidge 
a copy ot the Deelaiation ol Policy of the Fedeiul 
('oiincirH Commission on Intel national Justice 
and CiMidwill, which had been adojited at the 
(^uadreiiinal Meeting in JtoehestiM The Declaia- 
iion ot Policy alTiimed that — 

The accuptaiue of the Putt by lliu nations as an im- 
pel iti\e obligutnin to seek the solution of their (on 
liuveiHies bv peaceful methods exclusively will depend 
in largit meusure on tho acceiitance of that obligation 
in adual practiee bv the llnited States itself Believing 
that an\ material increase of the Unitod Slates Nav\ 
.it this time would tend to imlhiv the mflneiup of Uiis 
Pact m creating a spirit of mutual confidence among 
nations, the Federal ('ouucil in this Htali>m(‘tit of polnj 
urged “that no authorization be gi\en for any such 
increase ” 

At the same time, the Federal Council evpiessed 
“its siippoit of the J’lesjdent in Ins lequesi that 
the time-liniitatioii pioMsions of the navul-con- 
stiuetion hill now hefoie the iSeiiate be climiii- 
afed ” 

Other statements iii the Fedeial Couiicirs 
Deelaiation of Policy had to do with “Peaceful 
Settlement ot Intci national Disjuites,” “Sccui- 
ily and Disaimamciit “ “Relatuiiis with the Ori- 
ent,” “Relations w ith Latin Amci ii a ” a ml “( 'In is- 
tian Intel national Relations ” 

Rcgaidiijg the pcaichil settlement of intciiia- 
tioiidl disputes, the Fedeial Council said 

The great nations are entering upon an era of intense 
mdustriiil and economic development and inevitable 
euin]>etitKm Oonflictiiig inteipsts will arise at many 
points and national passions w ill be aroused Tliat these 
inav not result in w'ai, as hitherto has often been the 
(.ise, the natioiiR need to deielop with all possible spued 
the agent les and procedures essential to the peaceful 
settlement of these disputes on the basis of justice and 
goodwill "We believe moreover, that international law 
should be rajiidh developed, and made explicit and 
binding b> geneial treaties as piomptly a<t possible, and 
that whenever c niitioversies between nations tome 
within the stope tif already established law, the United 
States and all the nations should accept the aihrinative 
juiisdiction of the appiopiiute tiibuiials We believe that 
these piocedures are fundamentally important to the 
largest suttess of the Pact 

In the opinion of the Federal Council the of- 
ficial announcemeiit by Picsidoiit Hoover <in July 
24 that the Briand-Kellogg Pence Pact iiad 1 k*- 
tonic effective as between the 51 nations which 
had thus fai accepted its obligations is an event 
of imijur significance in w'orld iiistuiy Ills Jeadei- 
ship received the heaitiest sujjport fiom church 
liodies tliioughout the countiy The Federal Coun- 
cil, thiough its ('ommission on Intel national Jus- 
tice and Goodwill pi ompti i expressed enthusiastic 
appiuval of the Jbi-idciii s piiioin.>iii>i> uiid com- 
mitted the Council to all possible steps in edu- 
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eating its constituency cuiiceiiiing the necessity 
for international agreement to prevent competi- 
tion in naval building. 

A battle royal between militarists and peace 
advocates soeiiied likely to take place during the 
near future Those who supported the construc- 
tive policies for pence and desiied to see the spirit 
and intent of the Pact were being uiged to be 
alert to the psychological battle that will lie waged 
and be prepared to gne piactical support 

The strategic issues aiuund which the stinggle 
Will centre will be 

1 Anipiican membership in the Permanpiit Court of 
International Justice through the acceptance oi the 
itout Formula 

12 Katihiution by the United States of the Pan- 
Anieruan arhitratiou Treaty, inrluding its obligatory 
featuios 

J Practical measures for really reducing military 
and uuvul competition 

4 FfTorts in OoiigrubS to support the Peace Pact by 
a diclaration of United States iioliry regarding an em- 
baigo on exportations of arms to nations rosorting to 
Moi in violation of their pledges under tlie Putt 

'J'n aid tins general sitiiatioii, the (bifiiniHSion 
on 1 ntei national Justice and Cuodwill piepaied 
material foi Armstiee Nuiiday and foi study eon- 
fei cnees duiing the winter 

A sensational attack oil the Council was made 
by Captain Dudley W Kno\, head of the Histoii- 
eal Section of the Xavy Depaitnient, in an article 
in the hmled Htales l^aval liu>iituie Proccedingn 
Captain Knox, chaigod the Pedeial Council of 
Chuiehes "with respousiliility foi having defeated 
the Big Bill in 1928 and then weut on to 

sav that “a eoiisidoiable pait” of its funds came 
lioni an endowment “made in 1926 hy Sir Henry 
Liiiiii, a wcalthv Englishman ” On the basis of 
tins allegation, the captain tiled to show that 
the whole peace piugiainnie ot the American 
(‘hniehcs in geiieial and ui the Federal Council in 
jiaiticiilai was the icbult of insidious “British 

]■ .i‘jii:i” 

li' I .I'.i S MaeFailand, Oeneial Seeretaiy, 
llatly dcujcd that the Council had evei receiied a 
single dullai Irom an;^ ioieigu source whatevei 
'J’he icply made in behalf ot the Federal Coun- 
cil to the aiticle by Captain Knox was in pait 
as follow b 

At the same time when Picsident Hoover bus jubt 
been culling lu his Memorial Day address for the fullest 
<iLCL'ptaute ol thu Kellogg Part and the ronsequont re 
duetion of naval armaments by all nations, Captain 
Knox buibtb into print writh an attack upon the Fed 
oral Council of Churches for its efforts in behalf of 
these very objectives 

Tliu first thing to be said conrerning Captain Knox’s 
statement, as reported in the pie « 1> I'O'*. is tliat 

It IS absolutely false in its main i iir i ii • n ii i intent 
J have had responsibility for tlie hnancial affairs of tlie 
Fedeinl Council for over eighteen years and during tliut 
time nut one dollar has ever como from 8ir Henry 
Dunn or from any fund created by him or from an> 
Diitish source or fiorn any organisation with any foi 
eign membership 

Attention should he called to the fact that the chan 
man of the Federal Council's Cuininission on Interna 
tioiial Justice and Goodwill during all tins programme 
for which it is under fire from Captain Knox was the 
Honorable George Wickersliam, to whom President 
Hoover has lately entrusted a most important govern 
iiieiitul mission The vice chairman of the Federal Coun 
cil’s Commission was the lato Bight Reverend Charles H 
Brent, whoso recent death was mourned by the entire 
nation 

Captain Knox’s accusation that British propaganda 
has subtly affected tlie Federal Council of Churches is 
not only groundless but so calculated to stir up sus-« 
picion and ill will toward a friendly country as to merit 
tlie condemnation of all public spirited citizens I deeply 
1 egret the injury that has been done to the Navy De 
parliuent itself hy this unfortunate episode 1 still more 
deeply regret the serious embarrassment brought upon 


President Hoover in being confronted with such an 
outburst immediately after his Memorial Day address, 
urging reduction of naval armament, and immediately 
after the recent statement of the Secretary of State, call- 
ing attention to the serious responsibility for world 
peaco resting upon the American people 

It would be well for Captain Knox to study carefully 
the President’s message before he oliaractenjscs as un 
patriotic all the — nr,-,*-- -q and persons who hove 
been working aloFo • • the President’s appeal 

The Boinan Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace held its third aniiii.il iiieel iiij- April 
2d and 3d, at the Cathulie I ii'ui-iii m Wash- 
ington, D C It was attended by loading seholurs 
and interested clergymen and laynieii troni all 
parts of tlie eountiy. Various repoits were made 
and papers read Miss Elizabeth B Sweeney, Miss 
Anna Dill (iamble, Michael Francis Doyle, and 
Kev. Giegoiy Feige, lespectively, made repoits on 
the work of the Catliulic Council for International 
Kelatioris, Tendon " C "’lolie ITmon 

for Intel national ^ ' (Switzer- 

land ) , Catholic Cei ele de Geneva ( Switzerland ) , 
and the (jerman Catholic Union for Peace (Gei- 
many). At the subsequent meetings the more 
inipoitant papeis leud and discussed weie the 
“Popes and Peace," by Di D Alaynard Gray; 
“The Newer Attitude* on Peace,” by Dr W M *T 
(iamble, “American Cnopeiatiou with the League 
of Nations in its 9th Year,” by Michael Francis 
Doyle, “The Woilil Eeuiiomie Coiifei eiiee,” by the 
Rev Thomas F Divine, S .1 , “Secuiity and Dis- 
armament, ’ bv Bev Joseph F Tlioriiing, S J , 
“The Biiaiul-Kellogg Pact and Woild Peace,” by 
David I. VSalsh, United States Senator from 
Mtissai husetts 

Other leports w'cie made by William Franklin 
Sands It was ai ranged that the addresses and 
lepoits be pimted for distiibiition, and special 
attention be given the vaiious colleges and schools 
to enable them to piopeilv pursue the studies on 
intei national i clations 

What women of the six gieat powers could do 
to stiengthcii the detci nnimtion oi then lespcetive 
goveiiiments to build intei national peace-making 
machinery was the mam topic for discussion at 
the fifth annual Confcieiice on the Cause and Cure 
oi W'ar 111 Washington from Jauuaiy 14 to 17 
Thiee widely known and repiesentative women 
irom Kuiopc and one fiom the Orient confericd 
with fifty lepieseiitatnes fioui each of ten lead- 
ing national oiguiiizatums who for ioui ycais in 
the United States had been studying the causes 
and cures of wai Theie was a shaip discussion 
into the causes for hesitation and delay on the 
])ai I of gov crnmeiits w ith respect to disai manient 
and building suppuit lor the Kellog Pact 

The visitors weie Miss Kathleen D Courtney 
of England, honoiaiy secietaiy of the Biilish 
W’omeu’s Peace cnisade, Frau Dorothee von 
Velsen, piesident of the (ieiiiiuii Tele'll!' fi.i 
Equal Citizenship foi Women, M.mI.pt Mine 
Jjouise Puesch df Fiance, vice piesident oi the 
international Fedciation of Univeisity Women, 
and Mrs Tsune Gauntlett ot Japan, one of the 
leaders in oigaiii/ing the Japanese woiiieii’s peti- 
tion for peace With Miss Ruth Moigaii, vice 
president of the National Jx*ague of Women Vot- 
ers, representing the United States, the group 
paiticipated in a forum on peace 

In aimouneiiig the date for the meeting, Mrs 
Carrie Chapman Catt, chan man of the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cuie of Wat, said 

It IS apparent that there would be no more war if 
the six great powers with their vast armies, navies and 
resources should agree to have peace. Foi tins reason 
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women from these nations have been invited to oonsnlt 
with American women upon the nest steps whidi must 
be taken and upon the existing gaps m the interna- 
tional peace program Together we shall make an 
effort to discover how the women of these countries 
ran unitedly Mi.'oit building of such international 
machinery as v .! i < \,\\ prevent war and establish 
peace This is the natural outcome of our four preced 
mg conferences which have been conducted with ^e 
object of giving definite information on war and 
peace to our ten cooperating organizations and upon 
which their 12,000,000 members could Wld their pro 
granies on international relations 

The officers of the national committee in ad- 
dition to Mrs Catt were Miss Ruth Morgan, Miss 
Ileniictta Koclofs, Mis. Edgeiton Parsons, and 
Miss Josephine Schaiii of New York City and 
Mis Ben lloopei of Oshkosh, Wis 

The ten oi gaiiizations which cooperated in 
carrying on tlie committee and the confeienees 
wore American Association of Unitorsity 
Women, Council of Women for Home Missions, 
Fedeiation of Woman's Boards of Fuieign Mis- 
sions of Noith America, (General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Board of Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, National Fedeiation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional League of Women Voter’s, National 
Woman’s Chiistian Temperance Union, National 
Women’s Trade Union League 

A gift of $Q5,00U was presented to the Idaho 
Univeisity by Salmon O. Lievinsoii for the estab- 
lishment of a Borah Outlawiy of Wai Foundation 
Mr. Levinson conceived the idea of the Founda- 
tion when he saw Senator Borah on the floor of 
the Senate for the Pact of Pai is Idaho was Sena- 
tor Borah’s home State and the net income of tlie 
gift to the university was to be used to maintain 
a lectureship for the pi emotion of the cause oi 
wai outlawry The gift was an act of friendship 
between the two men who have fought for the 
outlawry cause For Mr l^vinsou was the origina- 
tor of the plan which forms the basis of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact and Senator Borah was among 
the most vigoious and influential champions of 
the Pact in the United States Senate 

The Woild Peace Foundation issued in the 
United States the French L’Annuaire de la Soc«- 
6t6 des ’Nations 192i) or Yearbook of the League of 
Nations for 1929 which is not only an encyclopiedia 
of information on the League but a very complete 
and useful “Who’s Who” of statesmen and diplo- 
mats of various countiies. 

The American Peace Society moved its offices 
to 20 Jackson Place, Washington, D C For the 
iii&t time in its histoiy there was suihcient loom 
for its large and glowing libiary An effort was 
to be made to sccuic adequate headquaiters in 
Washington At the annual meeting on May 4, 
William Fortune was leelected president and 
Arthur D Call, secretaiy. During the year the 
society published Centennial History, by Ed- 
son L Whitney, a comprehensive review of its 
work during the century of its existence In addi- 
tion it contains an account of many other activi- 
ties 111 the field of International Peace The Soci- 
ety also published a leaflet entitled The Contract 
of the Nations, setting foith its present policy. 

The Peace Patiiots, 114 £. 31st St., New York, 
IS an oigauization designed to show that opposi- 
tion to war 18 not incompatible with love of coun- 
try Its woi k consists in obtaining newspaper pub- 
licity for this idea, and in arousing sentiment in 
favor of such measuies as the proposed Naval 
Confeience. On independence Day a broadside 


was issued calling attention to the fundamental 
importance of the idea underlying the organiza- 
tion 

PEACHES. Sec Hoeticultitre, Botany, un- 
der Plant Disease 

PEAXE, Artiiub Samuel English Christian 
theologist, died Aug 10, 1020, in Manchostei, 
England, lie was born in Leek, Staff ordshiie, 
Nov 24, 186.'), and was educated at St John’s 
College, Oxfoid, where he won honors Dining 
1890-07 he was a fellow of Meitoii College, and 
in 1800-02, a lecturer in Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. Fiom 1805 to 1912, he lectured at Lan- 
cashire Independent College, fiom 1004 to 1012, 
at the United Methodist College of Manchestei. 
Aftei 1802 he was a tutor in Hartley Primitive 
Methodist College of Manchester, and after 1004, 
Hylands piofessor of Biblical Exegesis in Vic- 
toria Univeisity Mi. Peake began to edit tlie 
Holboin R&ouiUD in 1010, be also wrote and edited 
a vast numbei of books on Biblical subjects 
Among the late ones are A Commentary on the 
Bible, edited (1010) , the British ed , 5 vols , The 
Outline of Christianity (with Di B O Parsons, 
1920}; Recent Developments in Old Testament 
Criticism (1028), Paul the Apostle — Uis Pei- 
sonality and Achievement (1028). 

PEARS See HoRTicin tlbe 

PENANG, pe-n.'iiig' One of the Stiaits Settle- 
ments See Straits Settlements 

PENDER, Sir John Denison Denison-. A 
Biitish electrical engineer and head of sub- 
maiiiie cable entei prises, died in Loudon, Mar 
6, 1020 He was born Oct 10, 1805, the son of Sir 
John Pendei, a pioneer in submaiine telegiaphy, 
and in I8(i0 went to Eton College He became as- 
sociated in 1878 with the Eastern Telegiaph 
Company, the hrst of the British cable gi oup, and 
foi 46 yeais was connected with this and asso- 
ciated companies In the nieiger of cable and 
wireless companies in July, 1928, he had a lead- 
ing pait At the time of his death, he was diaii- 
uiaii of the Eastern and Associated CJable Com- 
panies Aftei the South Atiican Wai, he was 
cieated Knight Commandei of St Michael and St 
George lor his cable seivice In tlie \\orld War 
he again served the British government, both in 
maintaining the Biitish cable communications 
and in cutting off those of the enemy For this he 
was made iii 1020 a Knight of the Grand Cioss of 
the Order of the British Empire 

PENNSYLVANIA. Population Accoidiiig 
to the Fourteenth Census, the population of the 
State on Jan 1, 1020, was 8,720,017 The esti- 
mated population on July 1, 1028, was 0,8.64,000 
The capital is Harrisburg 

Agriculture The table on page 046 gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the piincipal 
crops in 1028 and 1020 

Mineral Production The State furnished 1011 
per cent of the mineral products of the Ifnioii for 
1927, as compared with 10 18 per cent fur 1920, 
and maintained its position as the leader iii min- 
eral industry. This reckoning, niureovei, did 
not take into account the State’s output of pig 
iron, in which likewise it held the lead Iffie total 
value of the mineral product ot the State, with 
duplications and pig iron eliminated, was $930,- 
693,474 for 1927, for 1026, $1,066,766,077 The 
•fall in the total for 1027 was due to a decline iii 
coal mining incident to labor conflicts in the 
bituminous coal industry. In spite of the end of 
the contest over the miners’ wages, the production 
of coal declined yet more, both in the anthracite 
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Crop 

Tear 

Aereage 

Hay 

.. 1929 

2,886,000 


1928 

2,989,000 

Corn 

1929 

1,809,000 


1928 

1,288,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

284,000 


1928 

246,000 

Wheat 

1929 

1,119.000 


1928 

1,108,000 

Oats . 

. 1929 

1,014,000 


1928 

1,067,000 

Apples 

1929 

1928 


Tobacco 

1929 

88,700 


1928 

87,000 

Buckwheat 

. 1929 

199,000 


1928 

19.5,000 

Bye 

. 1929 

124,000 


1928 

108,000 

“Tons 

• Pounds 


Prod Bu 

4.298.000 • 

4.668.000 • 

46.470.000 

60.087.000 

26.740.000 

31.080.000 

20.138.000 

17.171.000 

20.913.000 

84.678.000 

6.973.000 

8.460.000 

47.601.000 * 

49.680.000 » 

3.383.000 

3.802.000 

1.984.000 

1.696.000 


Yaiue 

(66,248,000 

68.174.000 

46.470.000 

46.634.000 

41.184.000 

20.787.000 

24.871.000 

22.148.000 

17.050.000 

18.179.000 

9.268.000 

9.729.000 

8.521.000 

6.941.000 

1.181.000 

1.384.000 

2.103.000 

1.708.000 


and in tho bituminous field in 1028 The anthra- 
cite pioduction was 70,734,000 short tons for 
1028, as afi^ainst 80,00.5,564 for 1027; in value, 
$400,374,000 for 1028 and $420,041,726 for 1027 
The case of the bituminous miiioa was similar 
production fell to 131,202,163 shoit tons for 1028, 
fiom 132,064,630 tons for 1027; in value, the 
pioduction of 1028, $240,805,000, was below the 
.$272,714 000 of 1027 The output of coke for 1028 
Avas not far from that for 1027, there weie pro- 
duced in 1028 13,475,340 short tons of bv- 
piodiict coke, valued at $51,132,406, and 3,170,- 
000 short Ions of beehive coke Then eomhine<l 
AaUie was approximate! v that of the 11,061,084 
shoit tons of bv-produet and 5 716,207 of beehive 
]»rodiieed in 1027, which were valued at $67,170,- 
075 See Coal, Coke 

The smeltin^f of ])ip iron increased, to the 
qiiaiititv of 12,280,4,55 lonpf tons for 1928, from 
11,1 45,3.34 tons for 1 027 , and to the value of ,$216,- 
425,084 for 1028, fiom $212,170,275 for 1027 In 
tlie production of ferro-nllovs Pennsvlvania fui- 
iiished about half the output of 1027, Mipplving 
.3.34,0.32 lonpr tons, of the v’alue of ,$.32,137,330 Out- 
side of the coal and iron group the foremost rain- 
eial indnstiv’ was that of eeiiiont, of which the 
production fell moderatelv for 1028, in which year 
vvcie shipped 41,161,010 barrels, as against 42,- 
000,513 in 1027, the value of shipments was $62,- 
.572,.588 for 1028 and ,$00,711,060 for 1027 (’lav 
products attained the value of .$50,000 106 for 
1027 and .$55,041,270 for 1026 The vield of natu- 
ral gas, 105,700,500 M cubic feet, for 1927, was 
littl' el . 1 ' l'mI from the 107,080,000 M eiibie feet 
of 102ii, Jin value for 1027 was $40,135,000 and 
for 1026, $50,040,000 The production of petrol- 
eum, though no longer one of the chief mineial in- 
dustiies, lose to 0,876 000 barrels for 1028, fiom 
0,526,000 hands for 1027, which in turn maiked 
.an ineie.ase over 1020, value of jietroleum pro- 
duced was .$32,000,000 (estimated) foi 1028 aud 
.$20 1.50 000 for 1027 The vield of stone, ehieflv^ 
of (he eoinmoiiei giades, attained a value of $18,- 
000,.502 for 1027 and $10 1.57 336 foi 1026 This 
did not include the piodiietioii of slate, in value 
.$1,786..3.55 for 1028 and .$4,760 432 for 1027 The 
vield of lime was estimated for 1028 a1 800,000 
slioit tons oi $0,000 000, tor 1027 it was 813.571 
tons oi $6,105,241 

Finani'E State expenditiiies in the yeai ended 
M. 1 V .11, 1028, as leported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Coinnieiee, were fm iiiniiitenanee and 
operation of gov oi nmciital depaitnients, .$03,- 
.583,350 (of winch $26,484,843 was for local edu- 
cation) , for eondueting piildie-serviee enterprises, 
$04,647 j for interest on debt, $4,247,403 , for im- 


provements, $24,064,819; total, $121,000,210 (of 
which $38,468,770 was for highways, $20,477,095 
being for maintenance and $17,001,684 for 
construction) Interdepartmental payments ac- 
counted for $822,024 of the year's total expendi- 
ture Revenues were $147,910,697 Of these, special 
property and special taxes, although no gen- 
eral property tax was levied, furnished 40 0 per 
cent, earnings of depaitments and compensation 
paid the State for ofiicers’ services, 6 8 , sale of 
licenses, 40 6 ( including gasoline taxation of $15,- 
811,923) Tlie State’s funded debt of Mav 31, 
1928, $03,586,020 outstanding or .$87,005,726 net 
of sinking funds, included $93,221,000 of highway 
debt. 

Transportation The total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1020, was 
11,208 35 There weie built, in 1929, 10 26 miles 
of first and 11 20 of second track 

Manufactures According to the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactuiei published by the United 
State Department of Commeree in 1029, there were 
in the State, in 1927, 17,314 « estab- 
lishments These employed i. ;. , * ..o-'arners, 

whose wages for 1027 totaled $1,315,003,310. Ma- 
terials and supplies used in manufacture cost 
$3,728,061,770 The manufactured products at- 
tained the combined value of $6,715,563,455 

Education As a result of the work of re- 
search committees, one of county and the other of 
district superintendents, theie was established a 
— nr of local supervision for the iraprove- 

svstem of instruction The Journal 
of the National Edueatinn Association reported 
the Cl cation of the Lloyd Mifilin Home, an insti- 
tution for the care of teachers A Continuing Con- 
tract statute was enacted For the academic year 
1928-29 the ]iopulat]un of school age was es- 
timated at 1,005,100 There were enrolled in that 
year, in the public schools of the State, 1,807,128 
pupils Of these, 1,5] .3 867 were in the elemcnt.ary 
and 383,2()1 in the high schools The expenditures 
of the year 1027-28 for piiblie-sehool education 
totaled .$24.3,572,111 Salaries of teachers aver- 
aged $141.3 for that ^ear 

CiiAKiTiEH and Courectionh The StAtc Depart- 
ment of Welfare, the central body dealing with in- 
stitutional activities and the State’s relations to 
dependents, has ns its head a Secretary of Wel- 
faie Its buieau of childien is highly developed, 
administering a motheis’-assistance fund m co- 
ojiei ation with county nuthoritios ; the bureau of 
assistance is charged with dispensing State funds 
among institutions not owned outiight by the 
State, and Bui>ervisiiig almshouses and many 
other institutions, the bureau of mental health 
supervises lUbtitutions, State and other, for the 
eaie of the mentally affected, the bureau of res- 
toration has charge of State ])enal and reform- 
atory institutions and supervises county pi isoiis 
State institutions were, in 1020, nine State mental 
hospitals with an nggiegate capacity of about 11,- 
000 patients; four State si bools for mental de- 
fectives, capacity about 3800, thiee sanatoria 
foi the tuberculai, capacity about 2000, 10 gen- 
eral State hospitals foi the sick and injured, many 
of them situated in the coal regions, two schools 
for the deaf, capacity about 160, Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Erie, capacity 600, 
Soldieis' Orphans’ industrial School, at Scotland, 
Pa , capacity 200 , I’eiiiisvlvania Training School 
for Delinquent Children, Morgaiiza, capacity 514, 
State Industiial Home for Women (delinquents), 
Muncy, capacity 124; Pennsylvania Industrial 
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Reformatory (male delinquents, 15 to 25), Hunt- 
ingdon, capacity 804 ; State penitentiaries at Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsbuigh, and Kockview, capacity 
3350, State Colony for Epileptics, Selinsgrovc 

Legislation The regular biennial session of 
the State Legislature convened on January 1 and 
adjourned on August 18 It passed appropriations 
in excess of $200,000,000 for the ensuing two 
years, compelling (Governor Fisher to reject part 
of the jiroposcd expenditure in older to keep the 
linances of the State within the approximate 
$186,000,000 of existing surplus and estimated 
levenue There was created by statute a State De- 
partment of Revenue. Ilie Davis-Harris Act was 
passed, to authorize subdivisions of the State to 
<*mploy voting uiacliines in elections, on condi- 
tion that A oiing-machine referenda be held pie- 
viouslv, on the proposition to cmplov them A 
code for the legulation of motor traffic and ve- 
hicles was enacted It icquired among other things 
that every owner must submit his car for State 
inspection within 30 days after notice of ap- 
pointed time to be fixed by tbe Governor By the 
Mansfield Act 10 industrial farms were to be sub- 
stituted foi the existing system of countv ivork- 
hoiises The State was for this purpose to be 
divided into 10 districts, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
biiigh each foiming one and the rest being com- 
posed of eight counties apiece 

Two measuies prompted by the unpopular acts 
of the Coal and lion Police in the couise of the 
late coal stiiko in western Pennsylvania weie 
jiassed, of these one, the Musmaiino bill, re- 
stricting the jiowers of the companies’ private 
police to the propertv of then cmplov ors, was 
vetoed by Governor Fisher, the second measure, 
identical with the first in other icstiictions, but 
not ((inl.iiiiinj ihc territoiial lestnctmn, was 
signed I III tax on gasoline was increased 

to 4 cents, fiom 3 cents a gallon In the held 
of jiciial law, the Salus Act was jiasaed, providing 
life sentences for fouitli offendcis in felony cases 
The act resembled in pait the Baumes Law of 
New York, hut requiied that the fourth felony 
should have been committed within five years 
aficr the third and gave trial judges birajdc pei- 
iiiisbiori to impose the life sentenee, without ren- 
deiiiig this course coinpulsoiy, allowing more- 
over that the defendant might apjical liom his 
sentence to the higher courts 

The! ■ ^ propobe an amendment 

of the " 1 1 ■ . ’ ' ’ "^he clause 

lequiring otherwise , i I ■ to have 

paid State and county taxes within two yeais, 
in Older to be entitled to vote A chailer pre- 
jiared bv the Metropolitan District Commission 
for a consolidation of the communities of Alle- 
gheny County into a single greater city of Pittb- 
burgh was passed It was provided that these <*oni- 
inuiiities should vote on the question of consolida- 
tion at the ensuing piiniary election By act the 
pm chasing functions of the goveinment of Phila- 
delphia weie concentrated in a Diicctor of Sup- 
plies and Purchases Maternity hospitals iii third- 
class cities were subjected to licensing and to 
supervision by the Welfare Dcpaitment The kill- 
ing of game with the bow and arrow was rendered 
lawful in open season 

Political and Otheb Events The plan to cre- 
ate a greater Pittsburgh by including the whole 
of Allegheny County in a single municipality 
was put to a referendum vote in all tlic com- 
munities of the county on June 25 and was de- 
feated. The county included 122 municipalities, 


and its area of some 725 square miles would have 
made it almost the most extensive city in the 
world Pittsburgh itself voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the extension, but McKeesport, Du- 
quesne, and Glairton voted against it by cleai 
majorities. A majority of two to one was required 
under the law to bind a community in favor of 
the plan Of 66 boroughs, 34 gave the necessary 
favorable vote, and 32 did not. Of townships, 15 
gave the neccssai y affirmative vote, and 38 did not 
The vote foi the whole county was light, and gave 
a total of 87,807 in favor and 40,073 against The 
Metropolitan Commission, ~ • ' the pro- 
posal, sought a resubmission • ^ at a gen- 

eial election, but the Couit of Common Pleas 
ruled that a new enabling act of the Lcgi-1a(iiic 
would be jirei equisite to a new icfercndum 'Jhc 
county commissioners sought a determination of 
the point by the State Supieme Court, with a view 
to holding a referendum in Novembei of 1030 

In Philadelphia a pi oposal that the city should 
issue bunds to tlie total of $55,000,000 for a num- 
ber of improvements, including tlie llidge Avenue 
and Eighth Street subway connection, leplacc- 
ment of the Maiket Street Elevated tracks under 
the Schuylkill River and sewage improvenicnls, 
was appiovcd by rcfeicndiim vote on September 
17 A Philadelphia Ciiminal Justice Association 
was oigani/ed in April to promote the siipiucs- 
sion ot crime in the city The citv Civil Service 
(/ommihsion directed in August that 100 police, 
dischaiged in 1028 for vaiious deiclictions, be 
lestored to duty The city goieiiiincnt bi ought 
action foi the j)iii chase by condemnation of un- 
derlying jiropeities of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Tiansit Company at an cbtnnatcd valuation of 
about $130,000,000 

Tlieie weie created for Philadelphia a City 
Planning Commission and a new Zoning Com- 
mission 'Pile iity negotiated with the Unit(‘d 
States Shipping lloaid for tbe purchase of Hog 
Island, to be used as the site of an airport Tbe 
Penimylvania Kailioad ciuried out a lelocatioii 
of trackage in the vicmity of tbe Broad Stiect 
Station, creating a stiect named the Peiinsvhaiiia 
Boulevaid, on which the lailiond elected .i 22- 
sloiv 1 I he t'uitis Institute of Music .ind 

the I’ , I tJiand Opera t'onip.iny joined 
foi CCS for the pioduction ol opeia on a supeiioi 
scale 

The life scntenic on fouith ofTciidcrs m felony 
cases was hist imjiobed in Octobei rieliiiiin.irv 
work was done on a jiroject foi a $30,000, OOO 
power dam on the Susqueb.mmi River .it S.ifi* 
Harbor, to be built by the Peniisyhania Water 
and Power Company. The consti uction of a 75-foot 
commemoi ative towel and lieacon on Bowiiiairs 
Hill, at the site of Washington’s irossing of the 
Delaware, was iindci taken 

Offtci-rs Govcinor, John S Fishei , Lieu- 
tenant-CJoveinoi, Arthur IT dames, Secietaiy of 
the Commonwealth, Robert R Lewis, Ticasuici, 
Edwaid Mai tin, Auditoi -General, Chailes A 
Waters, Attorney-Gcnei al, Cyrus K Woods, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, John A. II 
Keith 

Judiciary Supreme Couit Chief Justice, Rob- 
ert von Miselizi^er , Judges, Roliert S Frazer, 
Emory A Walling; Alexander Simjrson, Ji , John 
W Kephart, Sylvester B Sadlei, William I 
Schaffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Univerbity of A non- 
soctarian institution of higher education in Phil- 
adelphia, primarily for men but with certain 
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courses open for women; founded in 1740. It is 
composed .of the college of aits and sciences, the 
Towne Scientific School (engineeiing and chem- 
istry), the Moore School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, the Whaiton School of Finance and Gum- 
meice, the school of fine arts (architectuie, fine 
arts, music), the school of education, the gradu- 
ate school, and the piofessioiial schools of medi- 
cine, graduate medicine, law, deiitisti y, veterinary 
medicine, hygiene, and public health The 192*9 
autumn enrollment was 1.5,216, including all 
schools and depaitments Of those eni oiled, 8420 
weie candidates for degrees, 3148 weie candidates 
for certificates, and 3648 weie partial students 
and auditors. The eiiiollment foi the 1929 sum- 
inei sessions was 2063 The faculty numbcrcfl 
1500. The pioductive funds amounted to $17,- 
268,318, and the income for the year was $904- 
113 

Among the various gifts and suhscnptions re- 
ceded weie the following $1,7.50,000 contiibuted 
by the tiustces of the unnersity, $750 000 of this 
amount to be used for endowing professoi ships , 
$.3.50,000 fioin Martin Maloney for tlie estab- 
lishment of the Martin Malonev Memorial Clinic, 
a bequest iiiidei the will of Mniy E (Micsnui of 
$141,000 tor the .lohn II Ciliesiiut Doimitorv, a 
bw|iiest of $100,000 fioni the estate of Dr Mil- 
ton llixler Hartzell for the establishment of the 
Aliltoii Bivler Jlaitzell professorship fund, con- 
tiibiitioii of .$210,000 fioni an anonymous donoi 
toward the caiieei rescareh fund of the graduate 
school of medicine. $800,000 from Eldiidge R 
.roIinsoM foi the Eldndge R .Tohnson Foundation 
foi Hescaich in INfedical PliysKs, gift of .$12.5,- 
000 fiom Fled M Kiibv for the estahlishmeiit of 
the Fled M Kirby Medunl Reseaich Fund, gift 
of $7.5,000 from Daniel .1 McCarthy foi the es- 
tablishment of the Darnel .1 McCarthy Reseaidi 
Fund, .$,51,000 troin Sarah A F Zimmerinann 
tor the establishment of the ('hatles ILiinson 
Fia/ier Foinidntioii of Neuiological Suigeiv, 
gitt of .$25 000 from KJdiidgc R .rohnson for 
the iiMi\cisit\ museum, and the gift bv Cm us 
H K Guitis c»t the sesquiceiitenin.il oigaii New 
.idditioiis to the iiiinoi sill ’s buildings dining 
the \c.ii im bided the 1 1 vine Auditoi iiiiii the 
Maitin ATalonev Clime Building, three new doiini 
tones (Chcsnnt Wind, and Waiwnck), iiew^ >Mng 
ot tlie uiineisitv inimeiiin, <ind niiises’ home an- 
nex ot the nniveisitv^ hospital l^ie libiarv ton- 
la ined (i93,42] bound volumes and 7.5,000 pamph- 
lets I’lovost, .losiah M Feiininiaii, I’ll D , Lilt 1) , 
LLD, LIID 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY Sec Aiir 

E\IiIII1TIO^S 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM ok Vink An is 
See Aitr Mitskums 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE A 

iioiisectarian State iiistitiition for the higher cslii- 
eation of men and women at State College, J*a , 
founded in 188,5 On Sept 29, 1929, the under- 
giadiiate enrollment totaled 4186, distributetl 
as follows Agncultiiie, 684, chemistry and 
physics, 41.3, eiigineei ing, lllti, education, 686, 
liberal aits, 920, mineial industries, 180, b|h*- 
ei.ils, 57, ginduate school, 1.30 There were 3182 
students legistered in the 1929 summer session 
'File faculty nuuibeicd 568, including the home 
eionomiCH extension stnfl The productive funds 
of the college amounted to $517,000 and the in- 
come foi opeiatiori for the yeai to $4,443,000 The 
libiaiy contained 116,052 volumes In 1927 work 
was s'tarted on a foui-yeai building pi ogt amine 


estimated to cost $4,250,000 The buildings 
started and eoni]>leted during 1929 included Min- 
eral industries, .$450,000, liberal arts, $175,000; 
Grange Dormitory for Women, $250,000, power 
plant and distributimr system, $750,000, homo 
economics, - 1 7 ' m ii n i engineering unit, $.350,000 , 
chemistry unit, $2.53,000, biological unit, $180,- 
000, men’s dormitory, $225,000, gymnasium, 
$505,000; inlitmaiy, $114,000. and students’ 
union. 750,000 Additional buildings to the value 
of $100,000 weie completed in 1928. Piesidcnt, 
Ralph D Het/el, LLD 

PENOLOGY. See Crime 

PENSIONS. See Oid-aoe Pensions, Unitu) 
States, under /Vm«uo«s 

PEBAX, pa'iak' The iiiost northern of the 
Fedeiated Malay States See Federated Malay 
States 

PEBKIN, W II ham Henry A di-i ll■••lll'1ll .1 
English chemist, died Sept, 17, 1929, in Ovlord 
He was born .June 17, 1860, in Sudbury, Middle- 
sex, the son ot Sii Wblliam Henry Perkin, a 
chemist and founder of the coal-tar industry, and 
was educated at the City of Tjondon School, the 
Koval College of Si lence at South Kensington, 
and at the iiiiivei sities of Wiirzhiiig and Munich. 
During 1883-8() he was piiviitdoceiit at Munich, 
wheie he was uiidei I’lof Adolf Baev'cr and 
for one vein wniked in IJacver’s juivate reseaich 
lahoiatoiv' In Munich, he began Ins reseaich on 
the building up of closed eaibon thains, so im- 
portant to the study ot oigaiiie eheimstij, for 
which he leeeived spceial lecogintion when ho was 
awaided the I^ongstafT Afedal of the f'hemicol 
Society (IJMU)) and the D,ivt Medal of the Ko^al 
Soiiety (1904) Fiom I8S7 to 1892 be was pio- 
fessoi of cliemihiiv at llei lof-WTatt College, Edin- 
hiirgh, and fiom 1892 to 1912, at Abetoiia Uiii- 
veisitv in 1JH2 he was appointed to the W'avn- 
llele piolessoiship of elieimstrv at the IJniveiaitv 
ot CKfoid, a post whuh he Idled until liis death, 
dining w'hich lime the sliidy of diemistry de- 
velopi>d lapidly theie Afiei 19H», for seveial 
vcais, he dneeied leseiiiih toi the him, British 
Dves, Limited, ami l.itei was a)i]Hniitod a mem- 
lioi of tlie boaid of dneetois He was elected .i 
fellow of the Koval Soiieti iii 1890, .iiul in 1926 
leeeived the Koyal Medal, the highest honor of the 
Society In ]!t04-05, and ag.nn duinig 15)08-10, 
he served on the loiimil of ilic Royal Society He 
was president of the Chemieal Soeietv m 101.3-15, 
am! he also held membcislnj) in a nunibei of for- 
eign societies and academies Wbtli Dr Kippiiig, 
he wiote hooks on piaeticiil ilieniistiy, and on 
oigainc and iiiorgaiin iheniisti les, and with Dr 
Ja'iiii, ail iiitioduelioii to eliemistiv He coiitnh- 
iited to the Jontwil ot the Chemical Sucictv 
papers dealing w’lth .ilkaloids, camjihor, and nat- 
iiial coloniig matteis 

PEBKIN MEDAL. See Chemistry, iNDns- 
TRTAL 

PEBMANENT COUBT OP INTEBNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE See Auritration, Intfk- 
NATIONAI . LeVGTK Ol- NATIONS, W'ORLD CoURT 

PEBSIA A niomiiihy of boutliwcstern Asia, 
extending iioith fiom the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman to the Caspian Sea Capital, Te- 
heran, reigning Shall in 1029, Ri/a Kliaii Pah- 
levi. 

Ari'a A^D Population The area has been vari- 
ously estimated at fiom 628 000 to 635,135 squaie 
mile's, the population at fioin 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000, about .3,000,000 of whom are nomads 
'lurks. Kinds, lx‘ks, and Arabs predominate 
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Rinniig the nomads The number of Europeans has 
been ]>laoed at 1200 The population of Teheian is 
about 240,000 Other important eitiea with their 
estimated ])npu1ations are Tabiir, 200,000, Is- 
pahan, 80,000, Meshed, 70,000, and Kennan, 
Shiraz, and Kermanshah, 4r),000 each The great 
mass of the ]>eople are Moslems of the Shiite sect 

Education In 1028 there were approximately 
140,000 students in the various eoedueational 
schools in Persia, divided as follows 50,;i04 in 
57.'> “olheial schools,” 41,810 in 382 piivate 
schools, OilSfl 111 O.'i foreign sehools, 30,073 in 1820 
“Maktab” sehools, and 0188 in 300 leligious 
sehools The foreign sehools are mostly main- 
tained by missionaiy bodies Theie is a tiaining 
school for teaeheiB and 100 students aie sent 
abroad annually to study at government cKpeiise 
About 00 per cent of the population is illiterate 

Prodi 1 1 iiiN \ui K'liltiii c and stock raising are 
the chief *« \ iip.ii 'I'li- »'• il" country, with mining 
and manufacturing largely confined to the produc- 
tion of petroleum and ru^ The chief ciojis, with 
the estimated piodiiction in pounds for 1028, were 
cotton, 4.’i,000,000 , tobacco, 27,375,000, tea, 120,- 
000, wool, 1.5,000,000, rice, 500,000 000, wheat, 

42.000. 000, ulnionds, 13,000,000, dates, 12,000,- 
000 apricots, 9,000,000, raisins 9,000,000, 
pi lines, 3,000,000, opiiini, 2,000,000, and hemp, 

2.000. 000 The silk industiy is being cncouiaged 
by tile government Petroleum piodiietion is 
laigch conti oiled b\ the Anglo-Pei sian Oil Coin- 
pan v, winch has a eoiicessioii co\eimg the whole 
of the eountiy eveept the five noithein iiiovinci‘h 
Tn 1928 the company’s output was 42,080,000 bai- 
rels, as against 39,088,000 in 1927 «ind 35,842,000 
in 1920 Other mineials are iron, coal, copper, 
lead, manganese, and borax Exports of wool rugs 
in 1928 weie valued at about $17,000,000, of 
which half went to the United States 

CoMMEKCK For the fiscal year ending Mai 21, 
1928, iin])orts amounted to $79,128 000, or 3 per 
cent mole than in the pievious year, while exports 
totaled $103,920,000, 4 per cent leas than in 
1920-27 Of the ex poits, more than half ($58,767,- 
000) lepiesented shipments of petroleum and its 
])ioducts Other exports showed a 3 per cent in- 
trease foi the veai llesides petroleum, the chief 
exports in 1927-28 were wool rugs, $15,098,000, 
fruits and nuts, ,$4,734,000, rice, $4,608,000, 
opium, $4,240,000, and raw cotton, $4,011,000 
Imports weie principally textile fabrics, sugar, 
tea, iron and steel, machinery, bullion and com, 
and vehicles and vessels The United Kingdom, 
Russia, and India ordinal ily siipjily about three- 
fourths of Persia’s total imports and in 1927-28 
their lespective shaies of the total cxjiorts were 
29 4, 18 8, and 12 5 per cent The United States in 
the same year supplied 3 2 per cent of the imports 
and pin chased 7 6 ]>er cent of the exports Rugs 
constituted about nine-tenths of the sliipiiieiits to 
Ameiica Manufactures represented (»4 7 per cent 
of the imports and 17 pei cent of the exports in 
1927-28, the lespective proportions of other classes 
of commodities being as follows foodstuffs and 
bcMuagc*., 22 5 and 9 6 per cent; raw materials, 
8 3 and 73 per cent, live animals, 0,3 and 0 3 pei 
cent, ]>rcciou8 metals and jewelry, 4 2 and 0 1 per 
cent. 

Finance In conti ast with the considerable sur- 
pluses usually estimated to result from budget 
operations, the estimates for the fiscal year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1930, placed receipts at 301,124,000 
krans and expenditures at 349,463,000 krans (one 
kran exchanged in 1928 for $0.0980). To cover 


this deficit, a bill to establish a govoiiiiuent to- 
bacco monopoly was introduced in January, 1929 
The budget for 1928-29 estimated receipts at 275,- 
857,000 krans and expendituies at 276,828,000 
In 1926-27, the last year for which ^ ■ > 

available, actual receipts amounted tc 

krans and actual expenditures to 241,215,000 
krans The budget figures do not include loyal- 
ties received by the govci nment from the Anglo- 
Persion Oil Company, wliK'h are deposited in I^n- 
don as a treasury reserve fund For 1927-28 the 
royalties amounted to £1,488,390 (.$7,243,000), 
as compared wnth £1,300,000 in the pievious year 
The funded debt on Mar 20, 1028, amounted to 
£1,638,000 ($7,971,000), as against £1,608,000 
($8,1 17,000), on June 20, 1927 On the same dates 
the floating debt stood at $707,000 and $770,000, 
respectively 

Communications In 1928 theie were about 230 
miles of railway line in opeiatioii in Persia, the 
principal unit of which w^as the Tabriz-Jiilfa line 
The new Trans-Peisinn * ' ' . to 

extend from Bandar Shahpur on the Persian (Julf 
to Bandar Sliah on the C.ispiaii Sea, via Tcheiaii 
and Uamadan, was completed on the south fiom 
the gulf to Di/fiil, a distance of l.Ki miles, at the 
end of 1929, and on the nortli fiom the CJaspian 
Sea to San, a distance of about 65 miles A new 
highway between Djzfiil and Khuiianahad, foim- 
iiig part of II higliwav connecting the Peisian Gulf 
with Teheran, was completed in 1928 Tlieie is a 
legiilnr an service between Telieran, Reshf on the 
Caspian Sea, Kasr Shinn on the liaq frontier, and 
Biishiie on the Peisian Gulf 

In 1927-28, 14,478 vessels of 6,92.>,000 net leg 
istered tons entered Peisian Gulf polls and 14,- 
043 vessels of 6,891,000 tons eleaic^d On the Cas- 
pian Sea, eiiiiaiKTs at Persian jioits totaled 2338 
vessels of 476,000 tons and ele.iruiues, 2264 vessels 
of 467,000 tons Tn oiitieipatioii of the eompletioii 
of the Traiis-Pei sun i.iilwu\, the teimiiial imit 
of Bandar Shahpur on the IVisiaii Gulf was being 
impioved In 1927 there weie 8178 miles of tcle- 
giapli line and 2895 miles of telejthone wiie 

Government Executive jiowei is vested in the 
Shah, an absolute ruler down to 1900, when he 
consented to a constitutional foiin of govei nment 
with a parliament oi Mejhss TJie aeiiial luniiiiig 
of tlie government is in the hands of a cabinet. 
Prune Ministei, Mehdi Quli Kahn Iledayat, ap- 
pointed March, 1920 The leigiung Shall, Riza 
Khan Pahlevi, was piiblielv proclaimed Dec 16, 
1925, and crowned, Apr 25, 1926 

History As m Afghanistan and Tu 1 kev^ the 
Persian Government’s programme of inodeniiza- 
tion along Western lines conti niu'd to meet with 
resistance from the more conservative elements in 
the population Eaily in 1929 the parliament, or 
Meiliss, forbade anvonc ixxcept icdigious leaders 
and theological students to weai tin bans and de- 
eieed that all Persians must wear clothes of Eii- 
lopean cut and a new typo of head dress called 
Pahlavi For the first time Jews were admitted to 
equal status with Persians in business, cduc*atiou, 
and the aimy, but they were still prohibiW fiom 
heeoniing government nfhcials Dissaf isfaetinii 
w ith lhe*s‘ and other innovations were hold c-hieily 
icsponsihle foi a revolt which biokc out in south- 
ern Persia m May among the Kashgais and spi ead 
to the Bakhtians While his troops crushed the 
revolt, Riza Khan had Prince Finiz, Minister of 
Finance, the latter’s father. Prince Fannin Faima, 
and his brother, the Governor of Shiraz, aiiested 
and imprisoned, allegedly for complicity in the 
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southern revolt. The disorder in Afghanistan 
forced the government to pati ol the border against 
Afghan raids and another souice of internal diffi- 
culty apyicarcd with the return to Persian Kur- 
distan of the Kurdish chief, Semitko, who was 
forced to flee to Tuikcy thiee years earlier The 
goveinment was icjmited to have yiostponed the 
enactment of iinjiortaiit legislation pending the 
settlement of the civil strife in Afghanistan, which 
stimulated the lesistanee in Persia to the Shah’s 
moderiiiyation piograiiime 

111 the province of Khorassan on Mav 1 and 2 
earthquake shocks were reported to have de- 
stroyed 88 villages, killed over .100 people, and in- 
luied mote than 1000 A dispute of some years 
standing between Iiaq and Persia was settled in 
1020 by a yirovisional accord pioviding for the re- 
sumption of full diplomatic lelations and for the 
granting of reciprocal most-favored-nation treat- 
ment See Kabthquakeh, Petkolkum, and Iraq, 
under Htslory 

PERSIAN ARGHiEOLOGY. Sec Arctiacol- 

OOY 

PERSIAN LITERATURE See Piitiotogy, 
ATodfbn 

PERSONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

See Ps'^rnouioY, under Nonal Ptyrholoqy 

PERU, j)G-i<5b' A lepiiblie on the Pacific coast 
of South America, liounded on the noith bv 
Kciindoi and (’oloinbia, on fhe east bv llia/il 
and IloliMa, and on the south In Boltxia and 
Chile (^ipital, Tjima 

Auev \M) PoinUiATloN The aiea of Peiii is 
about 021,1300 sijuare miles, excluding the Piov- 
iiue of Tacna (.'^7,042 including Tama) ac- 
quired in 1020 by the houndaiv settlement mth 
Chile See below,' under TJiHtory The population 
111 1027, excliisne of Tacna, was estimated at 
0,07.3 000, as coinpaied with 2,090,000 at tlie last 
census in 187(i The abo^e figures do not include 
•in indeterminate number of uiicivili/cd Indians 
The cayiital, Lima, according to the olhcial cen- 
sus of Dec 17, 1921, had 176,407 inhabitants 
The estimated yiopiilation of the jirincipal cities 
111 1028 was as follows Lima, w'lth subiiibs, 
.‘11.3,000, Callao, 80 000, Areqiiipa, 00,000, (hisco, 
40,000, Cliiclavo. ;k3,000, 'J’ruiillo, 30,000, lea, 
\>aciicho, llufincayo, and Chiiicha, 20,000 each 
The annual aAciage number of biiths for the 
veais 1022 to 1027 was 111, .374 and of deaths, 
.30 734 The go\eriinicnt encourages immigration 
of qualified agriculturists and others In 1027- 
28 it opened 3,240 32.3 acres to settlers 

Educattov Piimarv instruction is free and 
compulsorv In 1028 theie were .3461 public 
primary schools with 6012 teachers and 272,400 
pupils, and 30 public secondary schools with ,3,83 
teachers and 8646 pupils There >^ere also siv 
normal schools with 00 teachers and 628 pupils, 
.iiid 12 trade schools with 43 teacheis and 6.31 
students Higher education is provided at the 
central university in Lima, known as the Uni- 
versity of San Mareos, with an enrollment of 
1418 m 1028, us well as in a few other univer- 
sities and colleges and in sevcial technical 
schools Under a decree of July 31, 1020, the 
$0,000,000 received from Chile in* connection with 
the settlement of the Tacnu-Arica dispute was 
to lie used fur the capital of a national savings 
bank, ,30 pei cent of the profits of which will be 
fluvoted to the erection of school buildings 

Production, etc Fully 80 per cent of Peru’s 
estimated population of 6,000,000 is dependent 
cither directly or indirectly upon agriculture. Of 


neailv .3,000,000 acies under cultivation in 1927, 
approximately 80 per cent was irrigated Other 
irrigation projects under constiuction by the 
goveinment were exyiceted to add about 400,000 
acres to the cultivable area. The most yirodiictive 
jiart of the country is the coastal rone, a narrow 
strip of land extending from the Pacilic Ocean 
to the foothills of the Andes, and excejit where 
traversed bv short rivers descending from the 
mountains it is typical desert country The val- 
leys formed bv those livers are the souice of 
more than 00 jier cent of all the cotton and sugar 
(the principal monev crops) grown in the coun- 
try Other crops are cacao, coffee, rice, wheat, 
tobacco, corn, olives, grapes, and rubber 

Production of raw cotton in 1028 was 130,641 
metric tons, a deciease of 4.372 tons from 1027 
Sugar production in the 1027-28 season totaled 

37.3.000 mctiic tons, as compaied with a iccord 
yield of 37(1.00.3 ions in 1020-27. Production of 
other Cl ops in 1027 was Wheat, 3,149,000 bush- 
els, rough rice, 2,021,000 bushels, sugar-cane, 
3 30.3,000 nietiic tons, raw sugar, 37.3,000 metric 
Ions, ginned cotton, 120 02.3,000 pounds Stock 
1 Rising IS an imjtoitant industry, the livestock 
111 the country in 1027 being estimated at 
1 360,000 cattle, 12.700.000 sheep, 600.000 swine, 

1.580.000 alp.i(.is, 1060.000 goats, and 400,000 
horses and mules 'riic wool dqi lovc to a peak 
of .3629 metric tons m 1028, or 013 tons more 
than in 1027, while wool cvpoits were valued at 
$4,403,000, ns against .$.t,04.‘i,000 in 1027 

Mining enter puses in Peru nic l.iigelv con- 
trolled bv foreign capital In 1027 the total value 
of the mineial output was $04,200,000, ns (oni- 
pared with $84 000,000 in 1020 The value of the 
chief mineral prodiii ts in 1 027 w as as follows Sil- 
vei, $10,300,000, copper, $13,600,000, petroleum, 
$.37,000,000 111 1028 the silver output totaled 
.$12,571,000 and the copjier pioduction, $17,014,- 
()00 The peti oleum output w'.ia 11,007 ,()00 bai- 
lels Other iiiiiierals mined are gold, lead, /me, 
coal, and vanadium 

CoMMFBCF Peiu fiiither improved its normal 
laigc favorable balance of trade in 1028 when 
the exports increased bv 7 J>er cent to $12.3,400,- 
000, and imports decreased bv 3 pei cent to 
$70,000,000 The ligures in 1027 weie $72,378,000 
tor imports and $116,608,000 for exports In- 
creased shipments of oil and oil products, lead 
concentrates, copjicr, wool, and hides contributed 
to the export increase while imports of iron and 
steel, electiical machinery, and agnculral im- 
plements decreased markedly The chief exports 
111 1928 weie petroleum and derivatives, .$4.3,- 
2.36,000 , cotton, $22,870,000 , sugar, $13,544,000 , 
copper bars, with gold and silver, $21,702,000 
leading imports weie foodstuffs, $14,082,000, 
cotton inanufactiires, $0,574,000, wheat, $4,07.3,- 
000, lice .$2,523,000, non and steel pipes and 
tubes, .$2,000,000 The United States supplied 
41 00 pel cent of the total impoits in 1928, 
the United Kingdom 1.3 76 per cent, and (Ger- 
many 10 46 per cent The United States also was 
Peru’s leading customer, taking 28 47 per cent 
of the total value of the exports, while the 
United Kingdom follow ed with 23 99 per cent, 
Argentina with 10 10 pei cent, and Germany with 
9 16 per cent In 1929 both exports to and im- 
ports from the ITnited States showed further 
advanees, the largei imports being due largely to 
the inaugiir .ition of laige construction projects 
and the greater exports to increased copjicr ship- 
ments and higher x>iiccs secured for this metal. 
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Finance. The budget for 1929 balanced rev- 
enues and expenditures at £P12,584,000 ($60,336,- 
000, converted at $4, the average rate for Jan- 
uary, 1929), the largest total in the history of 
the country The sources of anticipated revenue 
were* Direct taxes, £P1,358,256, indirect taxes, 
£P7 ,022,447 ; monopolies and exploitations, £P2,- 
080,201 ; state-eontrolled products, £P729,091 
The 1030 budget approved by Congress on Dec 
30. 1029, totaled £P14, 008,719 (about $56,000,- 
000), an increase of about £P90,000 over the 
original budget bill 

According to the President’s message deliv- 
eied at the opening session of Congress on Oct 
12, 1029, there was a surplus of £P136,044 in 
1028 Actual revenues and expenditures for 1028 
totaled £P12,198,108 and £12,061,164, respective- 
ly, as compared with budget estimates of £P11,- 
113,651. Customs collections and internal taxes 
showed large increases. Among the financial re- 
forms of 1029 were the creation by Presidential 
decree on July 31 of a national savings bank 
with a capital of $6,000,000, the sum received 
from Chile in part settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute; the establishment of a central mort- 
gage bank and an intermediate agricultural 
credit bank, and the creation of a controller’s 
office to supervi/e government expenditures The 
public debt as of June 30, 1920, was estimated 
at £22,846,276, of which £18,312,620 represented 
the external debt and £4,536,650 the internal debt 
The annual service of the debt amounted to 
£1,804,600, a little less than 13 per cent of the 
national income 

CoMMUNTCATioNS The total length of railways 
in operation in 1027 was 2725 miles, of which 
1732 miles were state owned and 003 miles 
privutclv owned In the same year all lines cor- 
ned 6,073,000 iia'.sengeTH and 2,300,000 metric 
tons of freight The gross receipts in 1026 to- 
taled $12,859,000 There was a considerable ex- 
pansion of commercial air transportation in 1028, 
an air-mail and jiassenger service between Peru 
and the United States being inaugurated in 
September and other lines being establihlied 
along tlie Peruvian coast and between La Merced 
and Iquitos In 1027 there were 12,023 miles of 
telegraph wire and 39,010 miles of telephone 
wire The merchant marine in 1028 consisted of 
42 vessels of 100 tons or more . ■ • ■ 

100 gross tons In* bull j traffic ■ ■■ ' ' 

River and Lake the capacity of ves- 

sels entering Peruvian ports in 1927 totaled 15,- 
074,000 net registered tons 

Government. Executive power is vested in a 
President elected for five years and eligible for 
rcelection indefinitely under a constitutional 
change adopted in 1027; and legislative power 
in tlie Congress consisting of a Senate with 35 
members and a House of Representatives with 
110 members. The President acts through a cabi- 
net of seven members, appointed and removed at 
hiB pleasure President m 1920, Augusto B 
Legnia, who was reelected August 5, 1920, for 
the term 1930 to 1936. 

History With the exception of the settlement 
of the difficult Tacna-Arica dispute with Chile 
and the reelcction on August 5 of President 
Augusto B Leguia for his fourth five-year term, 
Peru passed a comparatively uneventful year in 
1929 For details of the Tacna-Arica settlement, 
see Chile and Bolivia, under Htstory, and Ab- 
BiTBATioN, International 

Nominated by tiie two largest political par- 


ties in the country, the Democratic Reform party 
and the Constitutionalists, President Lcguia was 
reelected virtually without opposition He first 
became President of Peru in 1908, serving until 
1914 and regaining power again in 1010 by a 
spectacular coup d*etat, which was later legalized 
by Congress. He was reelected again in 1024 
President Leguia on May 7 appointed a new 
cabinet, which continued in office when the Pres- 
ident entered upon his new term on October 12 
Members of the cabinet were Ministci of In- 
terior and President of the Cabinet, Benjamin 
Huaman de los Horos rf’-rVi Affairs, 'Pedro 
Josd Rada y Gamio; I',- ,,, i. Matfas Ix*5n, 
War, General Josd Luis Salm6n, Navy and Ma- 
rine, Admiral Augusto Loayza, Finance, Manuel 
G Macias, Public Works, Alfredo Mendiola The 
Ministers of Finance and of Foreign Affairs were 

members of the ■ " 

Some evideiicf ■ with Presi- 

dent Leguia’s long rule was seen in the announce- 
ment on July 26 that a senator, a deputy, and 
four alleged accomplices had been a i rested on 
charges of ■ mist the government 

On June 22 !’ ■ issued a deciee pro- 

hibiting the teaching of doctrines opposed to ibe 
state (Roman Catholic) religion in official or 
private institutions and providing that textbooks 
used for moral and leligious education must be 
approved by the Ministry of Education TJie 
falling off in goveinment revenues dining 1020 
gave the cabinet considerable coiuern and Pres- 
ident Leguia proposed a bill imposing a 10 pei 
cent tax on the salaries of all ]mblic oIIkliIs, 
which was passed by Congress on Noxeinbei 10 
In its external lelations, Peiu gamed in pres- 
tige during the year by the Tdcna-Arira settle- 
ment and by its election as a memlM*r of the 
Council of the League of Nations on Septeiiibei 
0 Bolivia remained unreconciled to the Tacna- 
Arica Treaty, which had appaiently blocked hei 
hope of an outlet to the Pacific, but foi the time 
being was fully occupied with her boiindaiy ne 
gotiations with Paraguay The problem ot fixing 
the boundary between Peru and Ecuadoi appealed 
nearer peaceful solution following a visit ]iaMl 
Foreign Minister Rada y Gaiiiio m the Peiuvi.in 
Capital by the Ecuadoi lan Minister of Foieigii 
Affairs, Dr Gonzalo Zaldumbide The two coiin- 
tiies were bound by the protocol of June 21, 
1024, to submit the boundary dispute to ar- 
bitration by the President of the United Ktales 
in case they aie unable to ariive at a solution 
by direct negotiation An element of coinplica- 
tioii was introduced into the boundary discussions 
with Ecuador by the amioiinceinent of the dis- 
covery of petroleum in the region under dispute 
Part of this region was included in a eoii- 
cesMion obtained from the Pciuvian government 
in 1023 by Bertram T J^cc, an American citi/en 
The concession was canceled by presidential de- 
cree on Aug 3, 1929, on the gioiind that Mi 
Lee had not lived up to his contract to consti net 
a railway from Iquitos on the upper Ania/on to 
Paita and Pascama^o on the Pacific Coast In De- 
cember, following the intervention of the United 
States State Depaitmeiit, the Peruvian goveiii- 
ment agreed to aibitrate the concession dispute m 
accordance with provisions in the concession con- 
trace The assistance afforded Mr Lee by the 
United States government aroused considerable 
criticism in the press of Argentina and several 
other I/atin-American countries. 

Peru celebrated the 108th anniversary of her 
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independence on July 28, 1920 In connection 
with the celebration the government conferred 
on President Hoover and Secretary of State 
Stimson, of the United States, decorations of the 
Order of the Sun See Ecuador, and Abbitba- 
Tioiv, International 

FETBOLETTld. According to pielimiuary fig- 
uics compiled by the U. S Bureau of Mines, 
troui conipaiiieR that operated gathering linen, 
1,005,508 barrels of cruae petroleum were trans- 
}K»rted from producing properties in the United 
States during 1020 The final figure of actual 
pioduciioii (oil brought to the surface), which 
\\oiild include rcvisiuns to the monthly data, crude 

011 consumed on the leases, and the net change 
ill iiroduccrs’ stockn, might amount to 1 ,000,000,- 
000 barrels This rcjiresented a new record for 
total production and was 104,500,000 barrels, or 

12 per cent above the 1028 output 

Aciouling to ]uelimiuaiy data, the woild's pro- 
duction of crude petroleum m 1020 amounted 
to 1,488,004,000 baircls, an increase ovci 1028 
of 12 per cent Of this total the United States 
produced 07 0 per cent ns <onipaied with 68 0 
per cc*nt 111 1028 and 71 4 per cent in 1027 

The ])ioduction of crude ])etroleum in the 
riiitcd States inci cased moio oi less steadily up 
to August, the peak month The total output in 
August amounted to 02,288,000 barrels, or 'iciy 
close to a daily aveiage of 3,000,000 baircls 
Piodiiction decreased steadily during the last 
foiii inojitlis ot the yeni , but tins came coincident 
aifh <1 steadily dcci casing demand and stocks 
accumulated in all mouths except November A 
fu(toi 111 the met eased output during the sum- 
mer months i^as a pi ice inciease inaugiiiated in 
the Alid-Continent in Max Stocks of all oils in- 
ci eased 07,000,000 bairels in 1020, of which ovei 
18 000,000 barrels v.is in lefincd prwliicts 
No\ ember x\as the onlv month of the xear 1020 
to show a dedcase in stocks of all oils This 
del lease amounted to 3,010,000 barrels, and le 
suited maiiih iruin a diastic cuitailmeiit at 
Santa he Spniigs and a suipri singly small de- 
(lease in gasoline cniisumptioii 

Texas, foi the second successixe xear, >»as tlic 
leading pioducing State, with an out]iut ot 208,- 

441,000 baircls ('.ilifninia was coiiipaiatnelv 
close to the toji, Mith a pioduction of 202,037,000 
ban els Oklahoma dropjied fiom second to third 
plaiv, although its output of 253,704,000 biinels 
lepiesentcd a small increase over 15)28 These 
tliiee States accounted for 84 per cent of the 
total output as umi])aTed with 82 per cent in 
1028 'J’he major portion of the new jiioiluctioii 
in Texas came tioin west Texas, Oiay County 
( i’anhandlc ) , the Biuner field in Guadalupe 
(Jouiitj, and fiom extensions and deeper wells 
in the (iiilf coast fields 

The most important factors in the inei eased 
output of California were the rapid dei elopiiient 
ot (he xaiious deep sands at Santa Fe S]iriiigs 
and the new pioduction secured at hllwood De- 
spite the discovery ol a number ot now pools in 
the Gieatci Seminole area and the extension of 
some of the older ones, the output of the Greatei 
Seminole area showed comparatively little change 
in 1029 The major poition ot the new produetioii 
ot the State w'as developed at the Gklalionia City 
field, which produced nearly 9,000,000 ban els in 
15)29 UR eonipared with praetically nothing in 
1928 The outjiiit of the Appalachian distiiet was 
Inghci, while that of the Central States, with the 
exception of Michigan, showed a decrease. 


Impoits of crude petroleum into the United 
States from foreign countries duiing 1929 
amounted to 78,015,000 barrels, or about 850,000 
barrels under the 1928 figuie Over 50,000,000 
ban els of these im])ortB came from Venezuela and 
nearly 13,000,000 barrels, each, fiom Mexico and 
Colombia Exports of crude oil increased from 

18.966.000 barrels in 1928 to 26,374,000 haricls in 
1029, or 30 per cent 

Stoeks of erude petroleum (cxdiisivc of pro- 
ducers* stocks) cast of California increased from 

368.353.000 baiiels on band Januaiy 1 to 381,- 

391.000 barrels on December 31, an increase of 
about 13,000.000 baircls This incrt'ase was less 
than the 15)28 increase, but in California the situ- 
ation was quite difTercnt with about 36,000,000 
bands added to crude and fuel stocks uompaied 
with 2,000,000 barrels accumulated in 1928 

Refined PRODurTS Runs to stills of crude pe- 
troleum, both domestic and foreign, in 1929, 
amounted to 987,708,000 bands, an inciease 
over 1928 of 8 per cent All of this increase was 
recorded in domestic crude runs, in fact, the 
use of foreign crude at refineiies declined by 
slightly over 2,000,000 barrels in 1025) 

The pel ceiitage lecoieiy of gasoline continued 
its upward trend and amounted to 41 jier cent 
in 1929, as loiiqiared with 41 per cent in 1928 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OP ALL OILS IN 1929 
[IiurZurfinii Wtti, •‘oke, and anphali in thouaanda oi 
bnnela of 4S t tided Statra gattonal 


New Supply 

Doniestii production 

Crude petroleum 

1029 

3,005,598 

3025“ 

001,474 

Daily nverago 

2,755 

2,46 ) 

Natural gasoline 

52,27 1 

42 .926 

Ben/ol 

J,055 

2 809 

Total production 

l,0(>n,924 

946,609 

Daily uvcragi 

2,007 

2,68b 

Impoits ► 

Crude petroleum 

7H,915 

79,767 

Kelinid piodiutb 

29,794 

13,790 

Total new supply, all oils 

1,369,6 ),) 

3,018,166 

Daily average 

d,20 1 

2,S.>7 

Incicuso in stocks, all oils 

67,606 

22,782 

Demand 

Total demand 

3,102,027 

1,015,384 

Duly aveiago 

,1,019 

2,774 

Kxjiorts ► 

Ciude petroleum 

26,.i74 

18,966 

Refined products 

3 I5,HH 5 

135,48.1 

Domestic demand 

9J9,770 

860,935 

Daily n’-i ■ " 

Excess of • 1 ' 1 dniiicstii 

production o\er domestu de- 
mand 

2,575 

2,352 

.9 12 

294 

Stocks (end of month) 

Ciude iietiolenin 

Pipe hue, tank farm, and 
retinen 

East of California 

981,291 

974,874 

Cahtornia 

15.1,195 

31.5,914 

Total nude 

534,526 

490,788 

Natuial gasoline ut plants 

60 4 

607 

Roliui'd products 

146,9.19 

128,5.90 

Gland Total Stocks, All Oils 

682,069 

619,925 

Day’s supply ^ 

226 

223 

Bunker oil (included abo\u 
in domestic demand) 

.52,308 

51,226 


“3928 figuiPH aio final and mrludo producers’ stock 
except for California 

►Prom Bureau of Porciffn and Domestic Commerce 
Exports include shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Itiro 

“Includes fuel oil and pioducers’ stocks (1929 only) 

*Urand total stocks all oils divided by daily averaee 
total demand 
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Thin and the increaned quantity of crude oil proc* 
cnsed was reflected in a 16 per cent gain in out- 
put which, for the year, totaled 434,241,000 
barrels The indicated domestic demand for gas- 
oline amounted to 371,852,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over 1028 of 13 per cent. Gasoline exports 
increased 16 per cent, imports more than doubled 
and amounted to 8,868,000 barrels Stocks of 
gasoline accumulated rapidly early in the year, 
pniticulaily in January, reached a peak of 48.- 
206,000 barrels on March 31, was at its low 
point of 33,222,000 on September 30, and in- 
creased to a total of 43,115,000 barrels on the 
last of the year, thin being over 10,000,000 barrels 
almve the total on the flrst of the year. 

The statistics of both kerosene and lubricants 
of 1020 were practically unchanged from 1028 
The production of gas oil and fuel oil increased, 
due to the gic.itei i rule throughout, but the de- 
mand east Ki ( .iliii)iii<ii increased sufliciently to 
result in a decline in stocks of 500,000 barrels 
Wax piuductiuii was unchanged, but demand, both 
finin domestic and foreign souices, decreased and 
stocks increased materially 

Xatural Gasoline According to the monthly 
(prcliminaiv) figures, the output of natural 
gasoline m 1920 was 2,105,400,000 gallons as coin- 
paied with 1,777,700,000 gallons in 1928, a gam 
of 2.i per (cnt The niainr portion of the in- 
crease was lecorded in the California fields, par- 
ticularly at Santa Fe Springs, although the 
Greater Seminole area recorded a somewhat sur- 
piising increase of nearly 100,000,000 gallons 
Stiwks at the plants were practically unchanged, 

PRODUCTION OP CRUDE PETROLEUM IN 1029 
BY STATES 

[PftioUum tranaported from produrmp propertiM 

Thowtanda of batrela of 42 UnUad Slates uaUona] 

Final HgurcR will include potroleum connumed on the 
loatiPR .incl iiroduced but not tranbported from producing 
pinpertieb, which items for 1920 may amount to 2,000,- 
000 barrels 

1929 1928* 


Arkansas 


25,076 

82,096 

California 


292,047 

231,811 

Coloiado 


2,298 

2,774 

Illinois 


6,.)04 

6,462 

Indiana 


977 

1,052 

8outliwostorn 


912 

96J 

Northeastern 


65 

89 

Kansas 


42,875 

38,696 

Kentucky 


7,776 

7,359 

Louisiana 


20,229 

21,847 

Gulf coast 


7,235 

7,051 

Rest of State 


12,994 

14,794 

Michigan 


4,354 

594 

Montana 


3,18.1 

4,015 

New Mexico 


1,689 

941 

New York 


.1,346 

2,603 

Ohio 


6,708 

7,016 

Central and Eastern 


5,224 

5434 

Northwestern 


1,484 

1,581 

Oklahoma 


2'i8,704 

249,857 

Osage 


14,049 

19,667 

Seminole " 


142,045 

111,288 

Rest of State 


96,710 

118,902 

Penn<>ylvania 


11,805 

9,956 

Tennessee 


19 

46 

Texas 


298,441 

257,.120 

Gulf coast 


48,3.19 

39,538 

West Texas 


136,982 

123,540 

Rest of State 


113,120 

94,242 

West Virginia 


6,587 

.5,661 

W\ ominr 


19,190 

21,461 

( lei k 


11,860 

14,023 

Rest of State 


7,830 

7,4.18 

Total 


1,005,698 

901,474 

Daily average 

__ 

2,765 

2,463 


* Final figures Includes 6000 barrels produced in 
Ain ska and Utah 

^ 1920 figure indudee St Louis — Pearson — Maud. 


hence the increase in output was absorbed by re- 
fineries for blending purposes and by the ex- 
port trade, which is reported to hayc grown rap- 
idly in 1920. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN UNITED 
STATES IN 1929, BY FIELDS 

ITbou/mnds of barrels of 42 United States gdUons] 



1920 

1928* 

\ . '1 1 . 


33,757 

81,059 

1 !■ "a 


1,549 

1,670 

Michigan 


4,354 

594 

Illinois and S W 

Indiana 

7,216 

7,425 

Mid-Continent 


584,751 

553,125 

Gulf coast 


55,574 

46,591 

Rocky Mountain 


. 26,360 

20,199 » 

California 


. 262,037 

231,811 

Total 


1,005,598 

901,474 

Classification by 

gravity 

(ap- 


prox) 




Light 


904,111 

805,534 

Heavy 


101,487 

95,940 


* Final figures * Includes Alaska and Utah 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
IN 1029 « 

IThtrukanda of hatrels of 42 United States galloni] 


1920 I92S * 

Imporlf, TR.Ol'l 70,767 

From Vnnezuela .OO.Sn? 46 077 

From Mexico 12,6f>» 17, .''•84 

From Colombia 12,620 11,8 IS 

From other loiinhies 2,095 1,068 

Eximrts 26,374 18,066 

Domestic oil 

To Canada 23,360 15,411 

To other countnes 4,117 

Shipments 7 4 

Foreign oil 1 

Oalifoinia crude oil " 7,8 ‘jI 5,682 


" Prom Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comineree 
* Final figures 

"Included in total exports of domestic eiude 


WELLS DRILLED FOR OIL AND GAS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1029" 



1929 * 

1928 ft 

Oil 

15 572 

12,526 

Gas 

2,870 

2,727 

Dry 

7,914 

7,078 

Total 

26,156 

22,3 1 1 


"For States east of California, fiom OU and tiaa 
Journal, for Californiii, from the VmerKiin Petroleum 
Institute 

* Final figures. 

W^OBLI>\S PltODUrTION OF CUUDE Pl-TROLEIFM 
Tlie world’s production of ciudc ]ictroIeuni din- 
ing 1029 was estimated by E B Swanson, T)ivi- 
sioii of Pcti oleum EconomiCH, U S Bureau of 
Mines, at 1,488,004,000 bairels, an incicasc o\cr 
1928 of 163,870,000 bands, oi 12 4 per cent 
Production outside of the United iStatcs rcnclicd 
a total of 482,604,000 Imrids, or 69.344,000 bar- 
rels more than in 1928 United States pioduetum 
was estimated at 1,006,000,000 bands, an in- 
crease of 104, .'526, 000 barrels The late of in- 
erease iii domestic pioductiori did not quite equal 
that of the foreign oil-produeing eountiies, eon- 
Hcquently, the ratio of the United States piodnr- 
iion to the woild total drojiped fioin 6S pei cent 
111 1928 to 67 6 per cent in 1029 Vcne/uela ami 
Kussia maintained their lesjiective positions as 
the second and third largest pi oducing eountrics, 
while Persia, with a production of slightly more 
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than 6,000,000 metric tons, moved into fourth 
place, with a slight margin over Mexico. Trinidad 
advanced into tenth place, ahead of Argentina 
and British India, while among the smaller 
producing countries, Russian Sakhalin and Can- 
ada reached, for the first time, an annual produc- 
tion of more than a million barrels 

The three principal shipping fields in Vene- 
zuela, Lagunillas, Rosa-Ambrosio, and Mene 
Orande, showed an increase of approximately 
32,000,000 barrels over 1028, accounting for vir- 
tually all of the inci cased production of the 
countiy Production in Russia increased by up- 
pi 0 X 1 mutely 15,000,000 bairels Persia and 
Kuinania continued to inciease crude-oil pioduc- 
tion at the late noted for the two preceding 
ycuis, while Mexico again showed a decrease 
J’loduction of heavy crude in Mexico declined 
throughout the year, while light-oil pioductioii 
iiici eased iiiiiiianly as the result of new develop- 
ments at Tonala, Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
The ’ 'e shows the output of 

the vai ■ countries as reported 

olhcialJy to the Bureau of Mines for 1027 and 
1028 and the estimated production of these coun- 
tries for 1020 These estimates were bused upon 
data obtained through the cooperation of con- 
sular officers in vaiious countries, various com- 
panies engaged in foieign production and oflicial 
lepoits. 


EvnfUhmng tn die Phtlo8oph%e der remen 
Erfakrung (1900-04); Das Weltprohlem (1906). 

PEZET, pd-that', Fbederico Alfonso A 
Peruvian diplomat, died in San Remo, Italy, 
Dec. 17, 1029. He was born in London in 1859, 
and was educated in England and at the Military 
Academy in Lima, Peru In the Peruvian-Ghilcan 
War he was wounded and taken prisonei 1 1 c was 
Spanish editor of the Panama Star and Herald 
during 1884-86 Entering the diplomatic service 
of Peru in 1880, he went first to Panama as 
consul, and later to Liveipool, London, and New 
York From 1904 to 1909, he was chaigi^ d’af- 
faires and consul-geneial in Panama in 1909 
and Ministcr-Plcnipotentiarv to Panama, and dur- 
ing 1909-12 special Fnvoy-Extraordinaiy to Cen- 
tral America and Panama. He was Minister to the 
United States in 1912, and in 1919 returned as the 
first Ambassador from Peiu to the United States, 
serving until 1923 He contributed to American 
and European peiiodicals, and his books include 
Peru: Its Commence and Jtesources (1893) , The 
Question of the Pacific (1901) , What the Pana- 
ma Canal Means to Peru (1911) 

PHELPS-STOXES FUND. Sec Education in 
THE United States 

PHILADELPHIA See Pennsttvania 

PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY OBCHES- 
TBA. See Music 

PHILHABMONIC SOCIETIES. See Music 


WOULD CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, 1927-1929 • 
[Figures tn thousands of barrels] 


1929 » 1928 1927 


Country 

Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Pet 

Amount 

Per 


Cent 


Vent 


Cent 

United States 

1,006,000 

b7 b 

001,474 

08 0 

901,129 

714 

Venezuela 

. . 137,000 

92 

105,749 

80 

68,1.34 

5 0 

Kuhsia 

103,000 

69 

84,704 < 

> 6 4 

77,018 

01 

Persia 

45,250 

30 

48,461 

8 .3 

39,688 

3 2 

Mexico 

. 44,689 

9 0 

50,151 

t H 

04,121 

5 1 

Netheiland Eaxt Indies 

37,924 

2,6 

.12,118 

2 1 

27,459 

2 2 

Rumuniii 

.14,930 

2 3 

10,778 

2 < 

26,368 

2 1 

Colombia 

20,385 

14 

19,897 

1 5 

1.5,014 

1 2 

Peru 

1.1,404 

9 

12,000 

9 

10,127 

8 

Timidad 

H,810 

b 

7,681 

(» 

5, ‘880 

4 

-r. - 

8,800 

6 

9,070 

7 

8,o;<o 

7 

1 . . IlM 1. 

8,470 

b 

8,741 

7 

8,082 

0 

British Borneo (Saiawuk) 

5,277 

4 

5,223 

4 

4,948 

4 

Poland 

4,9.58 

.1 

6,49.1 

4 

5,342 

1 

Jupau (including Taiwan) 

2,010 

1 

1,944 

1 

1,789 

1 

EgM>t 

1,86b 

1 

1,842 

1 

1,267 

1 

Ecuador 

1,.561 

1 

1,084 

1 

537 'I 


Sakhalin, KusBian 

, . 1,160 

1 

677 1 


440 


Canada 

1,188 

1 

624 


477 


Iraq 

. 798') 


713 


338 


Germany 

711 


080 1 

, 

06) 

2 

Fiance 

516 1 


512 


504 


O/echoslovakiu 

9J 1 

r 

94 


112 


Italy 

44 

. 

46 


47 


Other conn trios 

30 J 

1 

24. 


28 J 


Totals 

. 1,488,604 

100 0 

1,824,7.34 

100 0 

1,202,582 

100 0 


" Compilod by E B Swanson, Acting Ch lef Eronoiniht, Division of Petroleum Economics 
^ 1929 figuics subject to slight revision Figures for iirevious years are flnul 

" Production for jenr ended September 31), 1928 Calendar year 1928 production estimated at 87,800,000 barrels 


Sec United States, under Oil Cases, also 
OicoiouY, and Cuemistey, Industrial for other 
studies and developments in petroleum occurrence 
and technology. 

PETBOLOGY. Sec Geology 
PETZOLDT, pH'sdlt, JosEi'H A German Posi- 
tivisi ])hilosophcT, died Aug 4, 1929 He was 
born in Altenbuig and educated at the universi- 
ties of Jena, Munich, Geneva, Leipzig, and Got- 
tingen After teaching in the Berlin Gymnasiums, 
he became in 1904 privatdocent in the Borlin- 
Charlottenbuig School of Technology His works 
include Mamma, Mtmma, und Oekonomie ( 1801 ) , 


PHILIPPINES, niT-pIim, -pens -pins TJie 
largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, 
a possession of the ITnited States, ceded by Spam 
m the Treaty of Apr. 11, 1899 Capital, Manila 
Area and Popui^ation Only 466 of the 7000 
islands which make up the group have an area 
of one square mile or moie The moat inipurtant 
islands with their area in square miles are as 
follows Luzon, 40,814, Mindanao, 30,906, Sa- 
mar, 5123, Negroes, 4902, Palawan, 4.'>00, 
Fanay, 4448, Mindoro, 3794, Leyte, 2799, Cebu, 
1696, Bohol, 1634, and Masbate, 125.5 Total 
area, 114,400 square miles, population, accord- 
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ing to the census of 1918, 10,314,310. An estimate 
of the population in 1928 placed it at 11,921,000, 
or a density of 104 2 per square mile The popu- 
lation of Manila was 285,300 in 1918, estimated 
at 330,500 in 1026 Other cities, with the popula- 
tion in 1918, 'aeie Cebu, 65,502, Legaspi, 52,756; 
Iloilo, 49,114 From 1023 to 1927 the average 
annual birth rate per 1 000 inhabitants was 32 8 
and the death rate 18 1 From 1024 to 1928 an 
aveiage of 11,008 immigrants entered yearly, as 
against 008 emigrants, the excess of immigiants 
being 10,010 annually 

At the census of 1918 the race distribution 
was as follows Blown, 9,386,820; yellow, 50,- 
826; white, 12,399, Negro, 7623; half-breed, 34,- 
663 

Education The total enrollment in the public 
schools 111 1928 was 1,111,509, and in private 
schools 84,813, out of a total estimated popula- 
tion of school age of 3,135,044. In the University 
of fhe Philippines there were 5138 students with 
collegiate standing and 1040 students m the 
siibcollegiatc grade Tn Septeuibei, 1928, there 
wcie 5946 piimaiy schools with 17,190 teacheis 
and 1276 iiitei mediate schools with 6749 teach- 
ets, as conqiaied with 5098 piimary schools with 
17,411 teacheis and 1243 intermediate schools 
witli 6429 teachers in September, 1927 

l‘lttiiiucTiON ' IS the basic industry, 

thcie being . ‘s of land under cul- 

tivation in 1027 in addition to 13,100,000 acres 
of grass and open land and some 4b,500,000 acres 
of forests It was estimated in 1928 that there 
weie 34,580,000 acres of idle laud suitable lor 
cultivation The chief crops, with the area planted 
and the production m 1928, are as follows rough 
nee, 4,481,000 acres and 100,332,000 bushels, 
com, 1,284,000 actea and 15,630,000 bushels, 
inaiiila hemp, 1,188,000 acies and 303,285,000 
pounds, tobacco, 190,000 acres and 101,389,000 
pounds, coconuts, 1,273,000 acres and 1,900,804,- 
000 coconuts, cotlcc, 3000 acres and 2,726, (K)0 
pounds, lacao, 4000 acies and 2,586,000 pounds, 
sugar 58(i,000 acies and 1,477,100,000 pounds 
Otlier products arc rubber, tea, pineapples, citrus 
fiuits, quinine, and camphor 

In 1920 all agricultuial crops except co])ia 
reached new high levels of production although 
prices were somewhat lower Sugar jiroduction 
was the hugest on lecoid, the centrifugal output 
being estimated at 700,000 metric tons and the 
jtToductioii of muscovado at 74,000 tuns Pro- 
duction of abaca, or uiauila hemp, reached 

1.590.000 bales, or 203,000 more than m 1928, 
co])ia pioduction amounted to about 483,500 
metric tons, 90,000 less than in 1928, coconut- 
oil production was estimated at 186,000 tons, 
.ind tobacco pioduction aiiioiinted to 4.5,000 
tons Livestock iii the country in 1927 included 

1.220.000 cattle, 1,950,000 carabaos, 10,300,000 
swine, 410,000 sliccp, 1,415,000 goats, and 325,- 
000 horses and mules 

Lumbering was active in 1929, the total cut 
leacluug 754,000,000 board feet, or 23 per cent 
more than in 1928. New investments in the in- 
dustry were estimated at 3,000,000 pesos (1 peso 
equals $0 50), and 18 new sawmills started oper- 
ation duiing the year Although some coal, gold, 
nun 01 e, and other mineral deposits exist in the 
islands, gold is the only mineral mined on a 
cummcicial scale The gold output in 1928 to- 
taled 107,000 troy ounces The chief manufactured 
]»iudiicts. With the output in 1928, are ciga- 
icttes, 5,110,000,000, cigars, 332,000,000; copra. 


1,168,000,000 pounds; coconut oil, 321,000,000 
pounds, split rattan, 7,076,000,000 pounds. 

Commerce. Despite low prices received for ex- 
ports, the balance of trade in 1929 was favorable 
by $17,276,568 Impoits totaled $147,150,275, or 
$12,493,377 more than in 1028, while cxjiorts 
amounted to $164,446,843, an increase of $0,302,- 
297 over 1928 The United States increased its 
share of Philippine imports, supplying 63 4 pci 
cent of the total, as against 02 pci cent in 1928, 
while Japan furnished 7 9 pei cent. Chum, 4 8 
per cent, Great Britain, 3 5 per cent, and Gci- 
inany, 3 1 pt‘r cent The United States likewise 
urchasod 76 per cent of Philippine ex]iorts in 
929, as against 75 per cent in 1928 Othei cus- 
tomeis were Japan, which took 4 4 pci cent of tlie 
exports. Gloat Biitam, 4 1 per cent, Spam, 3 5 
per cent, Gcimany, 2 1 pel cent, and China, 1 9 
per cent Expoits of sugar in 1929 totaled about 

694.000 inetiic tons valued at 108,000,000 jiesos, 
of manila hem}), 1,722,000 bales estiinated at 
.57,960,000 pesos, of coconut pioducts, 95,000- 
000 ])esoH, ot tobacco, about 20,000 inctiic tons, 
of lumber, 100,000,000 Ixiard feet valued at 7,00(b- 
000 pesos, of winch about 46,000,000 boind tetd 
went to the United States. 

Textile pioducts, automobiles and paits, 
machmeiy, iron and steel, eleetiical appaiatiis, 
fcrtilizei, fcMidstufifs, and chemicals vv'cie leading 
im])orts Due to licav’y building and the consti uc- 
tion of port piojects at Cebu and Iloilo and of 
three irrigation projects, the iron and steel im- 
ports were unusually large, being valued at 24,- 

500.000 pesos In gcncinl, business wms satis- 
faetorv during 1929, althougli conditions wcic 
sjiottv and profits in the principal lines were 
smaller than in 1928 The prosperous conditions 
of 1028 continued until the middle of July, when 
falling exjiort puces led to a dejnessiun winch 
lasted the leniainder of the veai 

Finance Actual revenues in the calendar 
year 1928 totaled 85,214,508 pesos, as coinpaied 
with the budget estimate of 79,161,060 pesos and 
with actual leceipts of 77,728,114 pesos in 1927 
Actual expenditures, amounting to 70,626,806 
pesos, also exceeded the budget estimate of 74,- 
972,495 pesos and the actual expenditures in 
1927 ot 74,346,267 jiesos The total budget sur- 
plus tor 1928 amounted to 41,179,267 pesos, as 
oompaied with 35,591,566 pesos iii 1027 Othei 
it(>m8 to bt* deducted reduced tlie net unappro- 
priated cash surplus to 13,179,207 pesos Figures 
for 1928 showed an increase of 27 pci cent in 
income-tax collections, of 5 pei cent in inteinal 
leveiiue collections The net bonded indebtedness 
at the end of 1928 was 175,237,000 pesos, foi 
which there weie accumulated sinking funds of 
more than 43,000,000 pesos (1 peso eiiiials 
$0 50) 

CuMMUNiCAiiuNH. Manila is the chief port of 
the islands and handles the hulk of the shipping 
engaged m fuieign trade In 1028 a total ol 
1146 vessels of 4,325,243 net registered tons en- 
tered Philippine ports, of which 3,587,806 tons en- 
tered at Manila In the same year 1134 vessels 
of 4,282,443 net registered tons cleared the ports 
of the islands In addition 1792 vessels of 89,- 
786 net registered tons were engaged in the 
coastwise trade. Extensive port developtnenis 
were under way at Cebu and Jloilo in 1929. 

In 1927 tbeie were 701 miles of railway line in 
the Philippines, which carried 9,908,000 passen- 
gers and 1,893,000 tons of freight, earning gross 
receipts of $6,426,000 The railroads on the is- 
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land of Luzon are operated by tlie Manila Rail- 
road company, in which the government has a 
substantial investment In 1028 this company 
had a net income of 3,041,000 pesos, or nearly 38 
per cent more than the average net income for 
the five year- oiidiiur Dec 31, 1927 In 1927 
there weie 07'''' iiiili- of telegraph wire and 
38,340 miles of telephone wire. 

(lOVEiiNMENT Executive power is in the hands 
f)f a governor-general appointed by the President 
oL the United States, by and witli the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and in six departmental 
secretaiies, all of whom are Filipinos, with the 
exception of the vice governor (appointed in the 
same mcinnei as the governor-general), who acts 
as secretary of public instruction Legislative 
])owei IS 111 a senate of 24 members and a house 
oi icprcsentutives of 93 members, all of whom 
aie elected by popular vote, with the exception 
of nine representatives and two senators ap- 
pointed by the ■ i - !■ ■._■■■! .'I to lepiesent cer- 
tain pioviiiees \ o.i'i' • -.ate, composed oi 
the govei iini -general as president, the piesidents 
ol both blanches of the legislature, and the de- 
jiintinenlal seeietarics, constitutes the link bt»- 
tween the adniiiiistiativc and j '.i' • depait- 
nieiits tJovernor-gcneial m I'jJ.J, Dw^giit Fillcy 
Davis, who succ'ceded Henry L Ktimson in Match, 
192') 

History Of * • impoitauce in the 

history ol the ' , , during 1929 was the 

iihiiked tieiid ol sentiment iii the United States 
OongK'hs towaul gi anting the islands ludcpeiid- 
ciKc 111 the near tutuie Economic factors were 
]iiiniiiiil> lespoiisiblo for this change of heart 
on the jMiit ot many American hgi-l.itoi- al- 
tlKiiigh the usual sentiment in iii\oi ol gi.iiiting 
iniiiiedinto iiidepeudciiec oil moral and political 
grounds ap])euied st lengthened 

The question of IMiilippinc independence came 
befoic Congiess in connection with the Uawle> 
taiill debate, and paiticulaily the proposal to 
111(1 ease the ellcctue duty on sugar fioin 179 
( cuts to 2 4U cents a pound This measure, which 
was spoiisoicd by the hcet-sugai industry in the 
United ijtates, was suliscquently defeated, but 
not lieioie the debate on the question had brought 
befoic both tlic Senate and the House the whole 
question of American policy in the Philippines 
One ol the aigiiiiients advanced against the pro- 
posed inciease in the duty on sugar was that no 
matter what the height of the duty might be, 
heel sugar cultivation in the United States would 
be handicapped by the competition of the Philip- 
pines, Poito Rico, Hawaii, and other insular 
teiiitories, whose cane sugar entered the United 
States fiec of duty Late in 1928 a resnlutioii to 
limit HUgai impoitations from the Philippines 
to .900, 000 tons anniially was introduced into the 
House, but was rejected by the Ways and Means 
(’omniitlee, after Hcniy L Stimsoii and otheis 
had ojiposed the measure 

Hloiked by stiong Congressional sentiment 
against imposing a duty on Philippine products 
us long us the islands were a possession of the 
United States, tlie Ainericaii beet-sugai , vegctablc- 
oil, and othei aftected interests threw their sup- 
poit to the inovement for Philippine independ- 
eiitc, which would, of course, lesult m the ap- 
plication of the prot(‘ctive tariff to the products 
of tlie islands On the other hand, disinterested 
advocates of Philippine independence feared tliat 
an inti eased sugar duty would lead American 
capital to iinest heavily in the Philippine sugar 


industry as long as the product was admitted 
free to the American market and that an addi- 
tional obstacle to ultimate independence would 
be set up These developments explain the intro- 
duction in the Senate hy Senator King of Utah 
and Senator Broussard of Louisiana on Octo- 
ber 9 and 10, respectively, of amendments to 
the Hawley tariff measure providing for imme- 
diate independence for the Philippines Botli 
senators lepiesented sugar-producing States The 
Broussard resolution, which proposed that the 
United States call an international conference 
to guarantee the independence of the islands and 
included a declaration that “the Government of 
the United States pioposes to grant independence 
to the Philippines in the immediate future,” 
was voted down by a vote of 03 to 19. The Senate 
also rejected Senator Broussard’s proposal that 
a duty be imposed upon Philippine products 
brought into the United States. Senator King’s 
proposed amendment was likewise defeated by a 
(‘onsulerable majority. The vote, however, was 
not considered a lest vote on the question of in- 
dependence, as many senators objected to linking 
the question w'lth the tariff bill It was believed, 
however, that majority sentiment in the Senate 
was at the time adverse to immediate independ- 
ence 

The agitation for independence continued to 
gam momentum duiiiig the remainder of the yeai 
Several iiicidentb in the House indicated the tiimd 
of sentiment in favor of freeing the islands On 
Deeemlicr 13, Camilo Osias, one of the two resi 
dent commissioners of the Philippines in the 
United States, was enthusiastically applauded 
when he made an impassioned appeal for coin- 
jilete independence In Decembei a new independ- 
enct» mission sailed from the Philippines ior 
the United States It was composed of Senate 
President Quezon, Speaker Roxas, Senator Sumu- 
long, and Kepiesentative Pedro Gril, the last two 
being minority leadeis At the same time Amer- 
ican and foreign business men in the islands 
evinced growing alarm at the prospect that the 
islands w'ould be separated from the United 
States in the near future 

The giowth of anti-Filipino sentiment in Cali- 
fornia, which lesulted late in the year in a 
number of attacks upon Filipinos, appeared likely 
to fuither the independence movement in both 
the United States and the Philippines It was 
pointed out that the bad feeling engendered by 
the influx of large numbers of Filipinos into the 
California labor market might lie avoided by 
the ajipli cation of quota restrictions to immi- 
grants from the islands, such as might logically 
be enfoiced once the Philippines were declared 
independent 

111 March, 1929, Governor-General Stimsoii 
’ ' ’leeome Secretary of State in Pres- 
' ’s cabinet and Dwight F Davis, 
former Secietaiy of War, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in Manila Governoi -General Davis con- 
tinued Mr. Stimsou’s conciliatory course with 
tlie Philippine legislature Sec United States, 
under History Consult The Philippine Islands, 
by W Camel on Foibes, former governor-general 
(Boston, 1928) 

PHILLIMORE, Walter Gfokge Frank, 
First Baron An English international and ec- 
clesiastical jurist, died Mar 13, 1929, in London 
He was born in Loudon, Nov. 21, 184.9, and was 
educated at Westminster and at Christ Church 
and All Souls College, Oxford He was called 
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to the bar by the Middle Temple (1868) and 
rose very rapidly in his profession, handling at 
first chiefly ecclesiastical cases. In 1883 a patent 
of precedence was conferred on Lord Phillimore, 
a distinction given to few lie was appointed in 
1897 a judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of JuHti<*e, where ho served until 
1913, when he was appointed Lord Justice of 
Appeal In 1916 he retired from the bench, but 
soon after became a member of the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, where his exposi- 
tion of the Hindu and Mohammedan laws was 
treated with lespect throughout India After 
tlie Woild War, Lord Phillimore was appointed 
ehaii man of the comiiiittee for the distribution of 
the Naval Piize Bounty He advocated the jirin- 
ciple of intci national aibitiation and was chaii- 
mun of the committee appointed in 1917 to pro- 
duce the draft statutes ot a League of Nations 
During 1905-08 he was president of the Inter- 
national Law Association He was raised to the 
peerage in 1918, with the title Baion Phillimore 
ot Shiplake, and in 1928 was created Knight of 
the Grand Cross of the British Empire. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning at University Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla , founded in 1007 The cnioll- 
inont for 1928-29 in all depaitmeuts was 872 
The faculty numliered 39 The pioductive en- 
dowment amounted to $548,830 The libiaiy con- 
tained 18,120 volumes, exclusive of public docu- 
ments Piesideut, Isaac Newton McCash, DD, 
LLD 

PHILOLOGY, Classical The best way to 
gain a fair conception of the more important con- 
tributions to classical philology is to examine 
lists of articles and books, or abstracts of Uiem, 
or both, given in ccitain periodicals — Ameitcan 
Historical Review^ The Amenoan Journal of 
Rhilologj/, Antiquity, The Classical Journal, The 
Classical Quarterly, The Classical Review, The 
Classical Weekly, Historical Outlook, History, 
Athencbum (publihhcd at Pavia, Italy), JiulUlin 
Bihliographtquc et Pedagogique du Musee Beige 
(a companion to Le Mus€e Bilge, Rivue de 
PhUologie CJassiquc), Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, Cnonion, and Revue dc Philologie The 
reviews, too, in these peiiodicals aic vciv helpful 
Especially valuable is Bibliotheca Philologica 
Classica, Beihlatt sum Jahresbcncht ubtr die 
Fortschrittc der Klassischen Allcriutnswisscn- 
schaft, whose aim is to cover all publications, 
both articles and books (except such as aie defi- 
nitely pedagogical in character), in the whole 
field of classical philology No attempt is made, 
howevei, to indicate the relative impoitance of 
items listed A vciy valuable feature of this woik 
IS the “Namcnvei /eiclinihs,” which gives in al- 
jdiabetical order the names of the scholais whose 
ai tides oi books are named in the body of the 
work, With lefcrcnces back to the uumbmed items 
which desciibe articles oi books 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, pub- 
lished in England, lists matciiul that appears 
between July 1 and June 30, undci such cap- 
tions as “Gieek Literatuie,” *‘Latin Literature,” 
“Greek History,” “Roman History,” “Gieek and 
Roman Religion,” “Ancient Philosophy,” “Greek 
Aichieology and Excavation,” “Italian Aichteol- 
ogy and Extavation,” “Papyii,” and “Roman 
Biitain ” 

The Association Guillaume Budd, in Pans, pub- 
lished, under the editorship of J. Maroureau, 
L’ Annie Philoloyique, Btbliographte Critique et 


Analytique De UAntiquiti Qrico-Latine, Pre- 
miire Annie, 1927. This gives the “Bibliographie 
des Annies 1924-1926 ” The material is grouped 
into 11 divisions or chapters, in each division the 
ariangement is alphabetical There is an “Index 
des Noms D'Auteurs,” pp 353-370 This volume 
continues a work which the Association had pre- 
viously published* Diao Annies de Biblwgraphie 
Classique: Bibliographic Critique et Analytique 
de VAntiquiti OricoJjatine pour la Piriode 
191^-192^' Premiire Partie, Auteurs et Textes 
(1927), and Dcuxieme Pat tie, Matiiies et 
Desciplifies (1928) (See Year Book toi 1927 
and for 1928). This bibliography is of the first 
impoitance to classical scholais 

To The Loib Classical JAhtary (see Year 
Book, 1911-1928) additions were made, on the 
Gieek side, of veisions of Athemciis, Deipnuso- 
phislai (the thud ot seven volumes, coveiing 
Books vi-vii), C B Gulick, Isocrates (the sec- 
ond of three volumes), G Norlin, Philo (the 
fiist two of 10 volumes), F H Colson and G H 
Whitakei, Stiabo, Geography (the sixth of eight 
volumes), H L Jones, Theophrastus, The Char- 
acters, J M. Edmonds, and Hex odes, Ceicidas 
and the Greek Choliambic Pouts (except Cal- 
limachus and Babrius), A D Knox (in one vol- 
ume) On the Latin side, theie was added a 
tianslation of Cicero, Letters to his Piitnds (the 
thud and last volume), W G Williams (this 
volume includes Cicero’s letters to his bi other 
Quintus) On The Loeb Classical Libiari/, see 
The Classical Weekly, vol xxii, pp 145-14(5, 153- 
ir>rt. 161-168 

The great Lexicon Plauiinum, bv G Lodge, was 
advanced by the publication of vol ii, jiait v, 
pp .38,’)-48() This ])nit contains the artiiles 
“Prodigus” to “Quidem ” Foiiitcen huiidied pages 
of this monumental woik have a]ipeaied, it is 
gratifying to know that the maniisciipt of the 
lemaining .184 pages is readj This woik is the 
most extensive undertaking that any Anieiicaii 
classical scholar has thus lai, bingle-liuiided, es- 
sayed nmJ accomplisJied 

In The American Journal of Philology, I, ap- 
pealed “IJoiace and the I’oetiv of Austin Doli- 
Hon,” H C Li])scomb, “The Text Tiadition of 
IVtionius — Preliminaiy Paper,” E T Sage, 
“Liicihus’s (’ena Rust tea,'* L U Sheio, “Plural 
Verbs with Neutei Pliiial Subjects in llomei,” J 
A Scott, “St \ii'jii-1 ine’s ‘City of God’ Its Plan 
and Developmeiil, ' R J Defeiiari and M •! 
Keeler, “Aiistotlc, Rhetoric 3 16, 1417' 16-20,” L 
Coopei , X0AMAA1I I0AKII, F P Johnson (adis- 
cuBsion of Ilomer, Odyssey 9 21-27, especially 
9 25 Ml Johnson inteipiets the Greek ad|ective 
which forms part of the title of his jiajiei as 
meaning “low ” He also aigiies vigoiousU against 
Doipfeld’s theory that the llonienc Ithaca is 
to be identified with the ibland of J^micus ) , “The 
Structure of Vergil’s Georgies,” D L. Drew, 
“Papyrus Fiagments of Extant Gieek Litei- 
atuie,” C W Keyes, “Notes on the Agiicola of 
Tacitus,” H C Nutting, “Notes on liofmaiin’s 
IjatciTiisclie Syntax und Stilistik,” E B Lease 
(a long list of additions and (oirectioiis of the 
fifth edition of a veiy iiiipoitant work on giain- 
mar, pieparcd by J II Schinalz) , “Jateiaiy In- 
struction in the Theognulen,” E L Highbuigei, 
and “Oriental Elements in Petioiiius,” M 
Hadas 

From Classical Philology, xxiv, may be men- 
tioned “Ijachares and Demctims Polioi cetes,” 
W. S. Ferguson, “The Comedy of Eriors,” 11. W. 
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Prescott (an argument that "the theory of error 
<i8> a determining element in the structure of 
comedy”) , "On the Ambiguity of Catullus 
XLV8-J) (^17-18)” J S Steams, “The 
Ithaca Problem Again,” A Shewan (the author 
attacks, vigorously, views concerning the identi- 
fication of MoniPi's Ithaca propounded by Pro- 
fessor A D Fraser, in Classical Philology, vol 
XXIV, and The Classical Weekly, vol xxii) , “The 
Singrenms Edition of Pctroiiiiis of 1623,” E T 
Sage, ‘‘Tlie Repair of Roads in Spam Under the 
Roman Empiie,” C E Van Sickle, "The Text 
'I’radition and Authorship of the Laus Pisonis,” 
R L Ullman, “Octavian’s Propaganda and An- 
tony’s ‘/)c diia Jijhriclale* ” K Scott, “Taboo and 
its Suivnnl in Roman Life,” K E Rurriss, “The 
Origin and Meaning of Latin at,” II F Rcbert, 
"An Intel pretatioii of Catullus XX>iVl,” H 
Coinfoi t , “Greek and Roman laiw in the Trinum- 
mvs of Plautus,” W M Gieen, “The Chronology 
of the Years 436-431 n c H M Hubbell (the 
paper deals with Greek history in the years 
named ) , "The Athenian Calendar and the Argive 
Alliance,” T Goerlings, “Rabbinic Parallels to 
KrnptMcs Jlistoncp August fp** M lladas, “The 
(Jicon of Sophocles,” L D Pcteikin, “‘The 
Quotations lioni Ilnmei,’ Polyainos 1 Pioein 
4-12,” G M Bolling, “Ithacan Oiigins,” A 
Shewan (an aigument that Ithaca is of “gieat 
iinjiortaiicc for the jnehistory of Western 
Greece”, the author legards ancient Ithaca as a 
st op jnng place loi a maiitime people — ^thc 
Minoaiis — tiadmg between Ciete .iiid the Far 
West bv way of Italy and Sicily) , “Notes on the 
Constitutional Tnsciiption from Cyrenc,” J A O 
Lai sen , “The Ixigic and lianguage of the 77ippia« 
G M A (Jiube, "Some Notes on the 
‘Agiicola’ of I’acitus,” Mignonette Spilnian, 
“On Apuleiiis’ Metamorphosis i 14-17,” B K 
Peiry 

In The Classical Journal, win, xxiv, appealed 
“Some (ilnnp^es of Roman Britain,” Katharine 
Allen, “Pei sms,” A R Bellinger, “.Martial 
Looks at His Woi Id,” J W SjMietli, Jr , “Ciccio’s 
Debut as a Piosenitor,” F H Cowles, “On In- 
land Transportation and Com mum cation in An- 
tiquity,” \\ L Westeimann, “The ‘Teientian’ 
Comedies of a 'I’entli-thMitun Nun,” Cornelia t’ 
Coulter (the nun is Iliotsvitha) , “The Char- 
acter of Hannibal,” H V Canter, “The Roman 
and Ills Religion” E E Buirish, “Teacheis of 
the Classics and Education in the United States 
— The Past, The Futiiie,” C Knajip, “Vergil’s 
Desciiptivc Alt” Louisa V Walkei , “Rome As- 
])eeta of Ancient Rcientihc Thought,” A IT 
Weston, “Ancient Rp.iding,” G L Hendrickson 
(a ichtatement of a ])oint often made by scholais, 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans read with 
their eais, not with their eves, that is, that 
works weiu usually read to them by sccietaiies 
or ainniiueiises, and that, cien when they lead 
themselves, tliey lead aloud) 

The Classical Weekly, xxii, xxiii, contained the 
following ai tides “Popular Siipei stitious in 
Petronius and Italian Superstitions of To day,” 
A Rini , “The Misuse of Sacred Things at Rome,” 
E E Biiiiiss, “Light from Aialna on Classical 
Things,” C J Kraemer, Ji (a presentation of 
the light till own on classical things by passages 
in C M D ’ i • ’ Travels in Aiabta 

heserta) , ‘ Life of Tibullus as 

Reflected in Jus Elegies,' E E Biiiriss, “Gn 
Direct and Indnect Discourse,” E Adelaide 
Hahn, “The Loeb Classical Library,” C. Knapp, 


“Vergil, Aencid 7 8-9,” Mary E Campbell , “Me- 
lanchthon A German Humanist,” A P. Wag- 
oner; “Humor in Homer and in Veigil,” J W 
Hewitt, “Catullus 4 — ^Was Catullus’s J»hasellus a 
Racing-Yacht,” (4 D Kellogg, “Samuel Butler 
and Homei Once More,” A Shewan, “Clouds, 
Rainbows, W'eather Galls, Comets, and Farth- 
(]uakes as Weather Prophets in Gicek and Ro- 
man Wiiteis,” E S McCaitiiey, “The Cdassical 
Element in Smollett, Rodeiick Rtiudom,” C 
Knapp, “Tendencies in the History of Ancient 
Religion,” E Riess, “The IRonde yEiieas Veigil, 
iEneid 1 6!)2,” M B Ogle, “Piivate and Public 
Benefaciioiis iii Athenian Litigation,” W P 
(Mark, “llorioa Roinana Roman Storchoiiseb,” 
D B Kaufman, “Hoi ace in PiesentDay (Quota- 
tion,” C J Kiuemci, Jr 

In Transactions and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philologital Association, li\, which contains 
the ]iaperb lead bcfoie the assoiiatioii at its 
meeting of December, 1928, the following a i tides 
apjieared “Vocts Flexus, Modulatio, and Plasma 
111 I^atin I*houologj ,” M II Liddell, “A Discus- 
sion of Some Passages in the Piologue to the 
(leorgics <of Voigil>, (Jertiude Hirst, “The 
Felicity of Infrltx in Veigil’s JtSneidP H F 
Rebel t, “Hjmns and Sequences of the Saium 
Use, an Approach to the Study of Medieval 
Hymnology,” Ruth E Messenger, “Alexander 
at the Caspian Gates,” A R Anderson , “Pha- 
leium and the Phalenc Wall,” J Day, “The 
Discoverv of the Wondci Child," M B Ogle, 
“The Names of the Jew's of Ancient Rome,” H ,1 
Ix*on, “A Deed of Rale at Olynthiis,” D M 
Robiiihon; “The llonieiic Gloss A Study in 
Word-Sense,” M Paiiy 

From the Philological Quarterly, yni, we may 
mention “Elision in the Latin Dactjlic Hex- 
anietei,” R B Steele, “Zeugma in Veigil’s 
.Eneid and in English,” E R McCartney, “The 
Homeric Repel itions Again,” A Rhewa’n, “Ex- 
ciirsiis in (4reek and lloniau Ilistoiians," H V 
Canter, “Roman Allusions in Rabbinic Litera- 
ture,” M lladas 

In England the nioic accessible repositoiies of 
the lesults of classical study are The Year's Woik 
in Classical Studies (see the second paiagraph 
of this aiticle), The ('lassical Quarterly, and 
The Classical Pciuu The articles in The Class- 
ical Ifcvicw aic \eiy numerous, and are in con- 
sequence vciy short Fiom The Classical Quar- 
terly, xxiii, we mention the follow-ing “Niigae 
Kpigraphicac,” M N Tod (a dismission of sey- 
eial Gieek nisi riptions) , “Notes on Demetiiiis, 
Jtc Elocutuinc," J D Deiinision, “The Hymn to 
Hermes,” T L Agar, “Rome Ennian Phrases in 
the JEncid," C M Bouia, “Ictus and Accent,” 
E A Ronnenschem . “Dcinetniis, Dc LToci/ttom 
J F Lockwood, “The Aigonauitca of Valenus 
Flaccus,” R Syme, “Plato and Allegoiical In- 
terpretation,” J ’rate, “Notes on Prometheus 
Vinetus <of AeBcli 3 ’lu 8 >, G Thomson 

Mention has been made in various issues of the 
Yfar Book of the speci.il attention that for some 
years jiast has been juiid in the Unitetl States to 
the htudv' of Mediawul Latin, mednrval life, etc 
The Median !il Aeadcmv oi Annniea lias published 
tliiee inipoitaiit vioiks (besides four volumes of 
its quai telly loiiinal entitled Sitcculum) These 
works aic L Cimijici, A Concordance of Itoithius, 
P F Jones, A Concordance of the Jlistoi va Kcclts- 
lasiiva of lUdi , and a magnificent vvoik, P] K 
Rand, A Huivvg of the Manuscripts of Tours 
(vol, 1 contains the text, vol ii, splendid plates). 
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VVitliiii this field falls another work, mentioned 
m the next to the last paragraph of this article, 
A Griscom, The Histona Regum BntanmcB of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 

There remains only space enough to mention a 
few of the more important books that have come 
to tile writer’s attention. Since it is, in general, 
clear from its title to which field of classical 
philology each book belongs, the books are listed 
in the alphabetical order of their authors’ names, 
Tn a few instances, a needed word of commentary 
IS added 

S Angus, The Rchqwus Quests of the Graeco- 
Roman World, C Bailey, The Greek Atomutts 
and Epicurus, R II Barrow, Slavery tn the Ro- 
man Empttc, E Bcthe, Die Qrtcchtschc Dtrh- 
tunq, C W TMegnx, Zygourtes ^ A Prehtstour Set- 
tlement tn the Valley of Cleonas, A E R Boak, 
A Htstory of Rome to 5d5 a d , 2d ed , G S 
Brett, Psychology Ancient and Modem, G B 
Buck, Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Dtalecis, 2d ed , R Chance, Until Philosophers 
arc Kings • A Study of the Political Theory of 
Plato and Aristotle tn Relation to the Modem 
State, L Cooper, A Concordance of Boethius, 
C. N Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of 
l/Mtory. W N Dixon, Hellas Revisited, W 
Drumann, Gcschiohte Roms, vol vi, 2d ed (this 
volume deals with Cieero) , A M. DulT, Freed- 
men in the Eailv Roman Empve, 

E R Earp, The Way of the Greeks, G C 
Eiske ami Mery Giant, Cicero's Dc Otatoic and 
Horace's Ars Poctica, C Folignano, Latin 
Thought During the Middle Ages, C A Forbes, 
Greek Physical Education, J G Frarer, The 
Fash of Ovid, five \olunie8 (this work gi\es the 
text of Ovid’s poem, a translation, in prose, a 
very elaborate commentary, an index to the trans- 
lation, a very elaborate index to the commentary, 
and illusti ations ) , A Giiscom, The Histona 
Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(this work gives “The First Latin Text taken 
direct from the Earliest Manuscripts with the 
first literal translation from a parallel Welsh 
Chronicle”) , W R Halliday, The Gicek Ques- 
tions of Plutarch With a New Translation and 
a Commentary , J Hammer and M Hadas Tlel- 
Icmstio Poetry (a translation of A Korte, Hcllen- 
istische Dichtunq) ; P F. Jones, A Concordance 
to the Historia Ecdcsiastica of Bede, W Kioll, 
Catullus, edited, 2d ed ; O J Kuhiimuench, 
Early Christian Laivn Poets from the Fouith to 
the Sixth Century, M L W Laistner, A Survey 
of Ancient Histoiy to the Death of Constantine, 
Winifred Taiinb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, 
W Miller, Daedalus and Thespis Th( Contrihu- 
tions of the Ancient Poets to our Knowledge of 
the Arts and Crafts of Greece, vol i (this volume 
deals with architecture and loi-osrr.i’ ' -1 , F. 
Mull, Das Schiff in der Bildei dn A . • vom 
Altcrtum his sum Ausqanq des Mittclalters (the 
work 18 very elahoiately illustrated, from sculp- 
ture, coins, seals, stained glass, manuscripts, 
etc ) , Mary M Patrick, The Greek Sceptics 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadte dcr Clas- 
siehcn Utertumswisscnschaft, vol xiv, second 
half (“Lysinmehus” to “Mantike”), and Zweite 
Reihe, vol in, second half (“Sparta” to 
“Stluppi”) , S B Platner, A Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Rome (revised and completed 
by T. Ashby) ; J U. Powell and E. A Barber, 
New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 
Second Senes: Some Recent Discoveries in 
Greek Poetry and Prose, Chiefly of the Fourth 


Century b.c. and Later Times', D S Robeitson, 
A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, 
C E Robinson, A History of Greece, II M 
Saigeaunt, Classical Studies; H. Scott and C 
C. W. Bland, The Dialogue on Miracles (a com- 
plete translation, the first in English, of the 
work entitled Dialogue Mvraculorum, bj Caesui- 
lus of Hcisterbach) , F. Steffens, Latcinischr 
Palaographic, 2d ed , G Thomson, Greek Lytic 
Metre; P. Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval 
Europe, 2d ed ; H E Wedeck, Humour m T arro 
and Other Essays, Eliza G Wilkins, The Delphic 
Maanms tn Literature, E. Zeller, Grundnss dtr 
Gesehxchte dcr Griechischen Philosophic, lllth ed , 
by W. Nestle; A Zimmern, Solon and Croesus 
and Other Essays 

PHILOLOGY, Mookun It has been jiointcd 
out 111 these columns heretofore that one of the 
most unfortunate tendencies in recent veais in 
many nations has been to include in tlieir na- 
tionalistic aspirations that of their individual 
language At the very moment when internation- 
alism was the spirit of the day in all parts of 
the world — when, in fact, it was becoming moie 
and more impossible for one group of people 1o 
live apait from the lest of hiimamtv — there was 
being manifested by the so-called piogressive ele- 
ments in various countries a desire to i eject all 
foreign importations so far as their speech was 
concerned Fortunately, us a consequence of the 
lack of any hegemony of speech among the Eng- 
lish-speaking ])eoples, our tongue has be<*n al- 
lowed to develop, as it did in the Middle Ages, 
untramnieled by any dicta of self-aiipointed 
Brahmins of iisar'** B • ■ ■ w ■ < ’ enever neces- 
sary, have lieen i ■ ■ hesitation— 

indeed, that great bugaboo of modern life, which 
has levealed itself in most ]>laces under the guise 
of uiidesired foieign political domiiiation, 
has not seenicxl to amuse among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples any uneasiness with legaid 
to the fiituic of the English language And the 
result ot tins very toleiaiit linguistic poliiy 
should have been ioieseen, especially by jihilolu- 
ists Never indeed in liistoiy since Roman dais 
as one language attained such an unquestioned 
place of supremacy as has English at the pies- 
ent time 

At the close of the yeai 11)29, nationalists in 
many coiintiies weie utidei going a rude .in liken- 
ing from their pleasant dreams of linguistic 
priority indications abounded that they were 
conscious of the fact that English was tlireaten- 
ing to liecome the universal tongue, for it more 
neuily meets the complicated needs of model n 
life than any other speech As pi oof of oiii 
claims let the following thiee examples be cited 
Fust, on Oct 12, 1929, Mr L A Wilkins, diiec- 
tor of modern-language instruction in the high 
schools of New York City — and who, it niny be 
added, was only a few years ago an aidcnt ad- 
vocate of the teaching of conimeicial Spanish in 
our schools and colleges — stated in his annual 
report that “the English language alieady domi- 
nates the Commercial world It has outstripped 
both Spanish and German. In years to come it is 
quite probable that there will be no commercial 
demand for the teaching of any language other 
than English.” Second, Gaston GiJiard stated in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on December 19 
— ^according to the New Yoik Times — “Americans 
have announced the complete transformation ot 
cinema production by talking films, which they 
already hail as a vehicle for spieading the Eng- 
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lish lan^ago over tlio world It is an immense 
and implacable effort for intellectual colonization 
that threatens us” To which Francois Poncet, 
Under-Secretary for Beaux Arts, replied that his 
government was determined “to defend the in- 
depeiideneo of French thought” And the third 
bit of evidence is supplied by Spam, whose dic- 
tionaries have been the most conscivative and 
reactionary of all An Associated Press dis- 
])atch fiom Madrid, dated Deeembci 29, stated 
that *‘a campaign is under way to have the 
Academy of the Spanish Language incoiporate in 
its dictionary a large number of American words, 
as well as new terms of the sciences and aits, to 
enable the Castilian language to serve modern 
necessities ” 

Such was the condition in the woild of specdi 
at tlie end of 1929 What the outcome of the 
struggle for leadeiship will be no one could fore- 
see, but there was no doubt that English had 
won a gicat tactical victory >\hethei it could 
coiiBolidale its forces so as to dominate the 
field was anotlier question However, one was 
enabled to pi edict, in view of the conditions that 
obtained on all sides, that all minor ' * ■ 
and dialects would tend quickly to .i* 

Hence, scholais should avail tlieiiiselveb of eveiy 
fippoituiiity of stiidviiig them, for, with the 
lupid piogiess of events, thcie is no telling when 
many will be classed as dead 

(Jenebai Among the geiicial works of interest 
to the student ot philology were the following 
Jj A Waddell, The MaK(i<s of CixnlwaUon t« 
Knee ami Hutton/ (Tiondon), a coin]ireheiisi\e 
account of the eaily history of civilization, T 
S Foster, The Tiax'ch ami Kettlenunfs of Karh/ 
Man (V ^ ), a stud\ of the oiigins oi liunian 
piogiess, 0 Renaid,‘Lt/e and Work tn Pnhut- 
loiie Timts (N ), a new lolunie in the Histori 
ot CiMli/atioii Senes, translated from the 
Kieiich, E '\\c.\a\u HiltuU and Heers (Cambridge, 
Mass ), an investigation into ancient leligion, 
C Kohler, A IJxbton/ of Costume (N Y ), a new 
edition b\ Emma von Sidiait, and tiaiislated by 
A K Dallas, of an authoi itative work tiacing 
the liistorv of (ostume from Egypt, Ethiopia, 
SviJ.i, Phoenicia, liieece, etc, down to nuKlerii 
times, E E Ivellett, The Whvrhquj of Taste 
(N ), a new volume in the llogaith Lectiiics, 
hketcliing the histoiv of literary taste, K Clark, 
The (lOthic K( rival (N Y), a study in the 
histoiv of taste in general, A Selwyn-Bi own, 
The Physieian Thuiuqhout the Aqes (N ^ ), 
a second volume in the histoi y of medicine, and 
(’ ,1 S Thompson, The Mi/stery and Art of the 
Apolhaaiy (Phila ), ti.iciiig the histoiy of the 
use ot dings fiom TUbv Ionia, Assyiia, and Eg^vpt 
down through the ceiituiies 

Passing now to Africa and the Near East, a 
very imjiortant inventory of iccent evtraordinarv 
diHcovet ics was V (i Childe’s, J/ost Ancient 
Hast (E Y ), in which especiallj the piedynastic 
jdiAse of Egyptian culture known as the Bada- 
lian, whuh w'as discoveied in 1924, is depicted 
with i.ire skill, such as it was lived pnoi to 3000 
IK* Other woiks dealing with Egypt include ,1 
Baikie, A Ihstorq of Egypt (2 vols , N Y ), 
coveiing the eailiest times to the end of the 
eighteenth dynasty, H 11 Nelson and U 
Hoelschci, Mcdinct Hahu, 102^-28 (Uliicago), an 
account of the « j .i/h'^ ,iiid architectuial 
HUiveys of the tei .'pic Me ■■■ ' llabu iii Egypt, 
J. Oapait, Documents pour savtr d V6tudc de 
I'ait egypltcn (N Y.), containing a series of 


illustrations, G B Tabouis, The Private Lt/c of 
Tutankhamen (N. Y.), an account of life, reli- 
gion, and politics at the court of the Egyptian 
King, and P G The Transit of Egypt 

(N y ), a suivey • i I .*8 history, fiom the 
beginnings to the present day, with s])ecinl at- 
tention to modern times C von ironman, dunqlc 
Gods (N Y ), edited by E Lolirke, provides an 
interestiiig iiivestig.ition into the complicated 
and secret system of tabus, magic foiiiiulas, 
symbols, rites, etc. of the Afiicaii mitivc, 
whether of lunglc or plain 

Among numerous other works on Central, 
South, and WVst Afiiea may be noted Doiothea 
Fairbridgc, The Pilqiim's Way tn South A/no« 
(Oxford), a descriptive aeconiit, A Loiidies, A 
Verj/ Naked People (N Y ), a translation fiom 
the Frcncli of the author's account of his travels 
through French Sudan and the Congo, Rev A 
T Bryant, Olden Times tn Znluland and Natal 
(N y ), containing the interesting politic.il his- 
tory of the Eastern-Xguni clans. S''"” 

The Giecn Wall of My^terq (West ■" * ^ ' 

relating the author's adventuies in the hintei- 
land of West Afiica, and Eastern Africa Today 
(Tjondon), a detailed descriptive account edited 
by F S Joelson 

Islam was likewise eoiiiiiig into its own as the 
following titles indie.atc H Lammens, Islam 
Beliefs and Institutions (N Y), translated from 
the French bv Sir E D Ross, F W H.islmk, 
Christianity and Islam ruder the Sultans (2 
vols, N Y ), a histoiv dealing wnth the inter- 
actions betw'een ('hristi.uiity and Isl.im in Asia 
Minor and the Euioi»e.in pioviiices of the former 
Turkish Empire, Sir T W' Arnold and Pi of A 
(iioliiiiann. The fslanne Book (N Y ), a study of 
its ait and histoiv fiom tin* seventh to the eight- 
eenth (Huituiies, Abu Baki Ibn Tiifail, The Jhs- 
toiq of Navy Ihn laqzan (N Y ), a revised edi- 
tion of this medneval philosophical romaiue, 
translated fiom the Arabic by S Ockley, and S 
M Zwemer, Acioss the World of Islam (N Y ), 
being studies in asjierts of the Mcdiainmcdan 
faith Tuikey and its histoiv and liteiatuic me 
studied in F Dovvnev, The Grande Tuikt Suley- 
man The Maqnififfnt, Sultan of the Ottomans 
(N Y ), a biogiaphv of the great leader of the 
sixteenth centiiiv , and The ^\ll(S of Women 
(N y ), a collection of t.iles tianslated fiorii tlie 
Turkish by J A Decoiirdenianclie 

Turning nowr to the Far E.ist, tirst mav be 
noted R J Casev, Four Fates of Siva (Tiidian- 
apolis), in which is presented all the available 
ill chseologieal infonn.ition regarding the ancient 
Khmers, that invstciious v.inished lace that built 
the maiestic tenqdes walls, and cities of Angkoi 
111 French Indo-C'hina Works of interest i dating 
to Japan and Clnii.i imliidc the fidlowing E A 
lionilKird, An Outline Hisioty of Japanese Dianni 
(Boston) , The \(ai Book of Japanese Art, bv 
the Committee of .la]).iTi on intcllectu.il Coopci- 
ation, K Yaiimta, The Shoji (N Y), being 
sketches in .Japanese life, The Pillow Book of Sti 
Shonagon (Boston), an account of the court life 
of old Japan tiiinbiated fiom the Japanese by A 
Whaley, E (Jnteiihv, Tht Cloud Mm of Yamato 
(N Y ), an outline of invbticisrn in .lapanese lit- 
eiatiire, 11 and Alice Foglit, Unfathomed Japan 
(N > ), a sketch of the countiy, its people and 
their custoins, Imaqts in Jade (N Y ), transla- 
tions from classical and modern Chinese poetry 
made by A Cliristv. China’ Mother of Gaidens 
(Boston) , E T Williams, China Yesterday and 
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Todajf (N. Y.), the fourth revised edition of this 
authoritative work; H. B Morse, The Chrontclea 
of the East Company Tradvng to China, 

J6S5-t834 (Cambridge, Mass ), a Harvard Uni- 
versity publication, containing much valuable 
data, A F Tjcgendre, Modem Chxnese Cxmlt- 
zatton (N Y ), a valuable study translated from 
the French , K S Latourette, A History of Chrts- 
han Missions tn Chvna (N Y ), a comprehensive 
historv from earliest times to 1026; Tu Fu The 
Avtohingraphy of a Chinese Poet (Boston), ar- 
ranged from hiR poems and translated by Flor- 
ence Avacough, including a historical year lecord, 
biographical index, etc , and Tu Fu Wanderer 
and Minstrel Under Moons of Cathay (Portland, 
Me ) , containing translations of poems by hMna 
W [Tnderwood and Chi Hwang Chu 

Witii legal d to mvsterious Tibet an event of 
importance was the opening in New York of the 
Boerich Museum Building which contains objects 
and paintings brought from that country N 
Iloorich’s Altoi /riinoloj/o (N Y.) consists mainly 
of a tiavel diary of journeys through India, 
Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, and Siberia, TibeVs 
Great Yogi Milarepa (Oxford), edited bv W Y 
Eians-Wcntz, is described as a biogiaphy from 
the Tibetan, being the Jetsun-Eahbum or Bio- 
giaphical History of Jetsun-Milarepa, according 
to the last Lama Kazi Dawa-Sandup’s English 
icndering Two other works of interest are Sir C 
Bell, The People of Tibet (N Y ), a new volume 
bv tile author of Tibet Past and Present , and D 
MacDonald, The Land of the Lama (Phila ), an 
account of the manners and customs of the people 
of Tibet. 

Intriguing India again called forth a number 
of impressive volumes of which the moat char- 
acteristic arc S V Venkateswara, Indian Culture 
Through the Ages (N Y.), of which the first 
volume treats of education and the ion 

of culture, S V. Karandikar, Hindu Exogamy 
(Bombfty), a systematic study of Hindu mar- 
riage outside the Gotraj A. W. Ryder, The Bha- 
qavad-Oita (Gliicago), a good metrical transla- 
tion into English, Mrs Rhys Davids, Utories of 
the Buddha (N Y ), -- -^ ins from 

the Jataka, il B Prat i • * i' • ■ -of Bud- 
dhism (N Y ), in which the author studies 
Buddhism in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Ko- 
lea, China, and Japan, but omits that of Tibet, 
Nepal, and Mongolia because of its confusion with 
non-Buddhistic elements in those countries , Hiio- 
padesa (N Y ), a translation of the most cele- 
brated Sanskrit collection of fables and stones, 
made bv F Johnson; The Lights of Canopus 
(N Y), containing 36 reproductions in color 
from the paintings in a manuscript of Indian 
fables, belonging to the greatest period of Mughal 
art, with a preface by L Binyon and desci iptions 
of the fables and their illustrations by J V, H 
Halkinson, D. G Mukcrji, Devotional Passages 
from the Hindu Bible (N Y ), being a senes of 
selections from the Upanishads; J E Abbott, 
Dasopant Digambar (Summit, N. J ), being a 
tianslation of the Dasopant Charitra Romantic 
Tales from the Punjab (vol i, Oxford), collected 
and edited by Kev C Swynnerton in a new edi- 
tion, W .1 Tlalcli, The Ijond Pirates of India 
(Phila ) , a history of the Kuraver caste in South 
India, the origin of whose perverted ethics is lost 
in myth. The Madras States Directory, 192H 
(Cochin), a refeience work devoted to the five 
Madras States of Cochin, Travancore, Puduk- 
kottai, Sandur, and Banganapalle; P. C. Ray, 


lAfe and Times of O. R. Das (N. Y.) , a biography 
of the distinguished lawyer who later became a 
devoted disciple of Gan&i; D. W. King, Livvng 
East (N Y.), an account of travels in India and 
Afghanistan; Mildreth W Pinkham, A Bunga- 
low in India (N Y ), stones of life in India; 
Mrs A. Parker, ChilSren of the Light in India 
(N. Y ), brief biographies of some Indian Chris- 
tians; E. Wood, An Englishman Defends Mother 
India (Madras) , J T. Sunderland, India in 
Bondage (N Y.), recommended by (iandhi and 
Tagore as the most important book on India; G 
S. Dutt, A Woman of India (London), the life 
of Saroj Nalini, founder of the Women’s Insti- 
tute Movement in India; Rabindranath Tagore, 
Letters to a Friend (N. Y.), edited, with two 
introductory essays, by C F. Andrews, and J 
Krishnamurti, lafe tn Freedom (N. Y.), consist- 
ing of nine short addresses. 

The India Society of America, Inc , direcled 
by H G Govil, inaugurated, on Dec 7, li)29, its 
'r 'or an India centre with a dinner at 
■ •A i' The speakers were H A Jules-Bois, 
Dr A K Coomaraswainy, Upton Close, Theodore 
Dreiser, Willy Pogany, Dr. J T Sunderland, and 
the presiding ofiicer, J L Geng. The Inter- 
national School of Vodic and Allied Reseurch be- 
gan in October, 1929, the publication of the lour- 
nal, the leading article of which is entitled 
“India and the West,” by C. R Lannian, distin- 
guished Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard 
Persian history and literature are studied in 
R W Rogers, A Hxstory of Ancient Persia 
(N Y.), a very scholaily work covering the pe- 
riod from the eailiest times to the death of Alex- 
ander the Groat, E G Browne, A Literary His- 
tory of Persia (4 vols., Cambridge, Eng ) , a new 
edition of this standard work extending from 
tlie earliest times to 1924, R Levy, A Baghdad 
Chronicle (ib ), a social history of Bagdad under 
the Abbasid Caliphate, Stones Fiom Sadis Bus- 
tan and Gulistan (N Y ), a collection of Persian 
tales tianslated and revised by R Levy; and N 
M Penzei, Sir John Chardin’s Travels tn Persia 
(London), a reprint of a book first published in 
1720 and now included among the classics of 
travel and exploration A Malidesian continues 
hiB excellent work on Armenia through the 
columns of his well-known review, Ncto Armenia, 
published in New York, Another indication that 
that city IS fast becoming the centie of world 
cultures may be seen in the activity of this giou]) 
of cultural enthusiasts with whom the wiilcr of 
these lines has had the pleasure of < oupei.it ing 
Before devoting our attention to the dillerent 
languages of Europe, it seems advisalile to list 
here some general works of interest to philology 
and allied lesearehes Thus, R Byron’s The By- 
zantine Achievement' An Ihstoncal Perspective 
A D 330-t^5S (N Y ) contains a study of liow 
the Byzantine civilization was formed and of its 
value to both ancient and modern tunes I/ife in 
the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng ) consists of 
the second and third volumes of this new foui- 
volume edition of a woik made uji of selections, 
translated and annotated by G G. Coulton, from 
characteristic medieval authors Other woiks of 
a similar general chaiactei aie E M. Hiiline, 
The Middle Ages ( N. Y. ) , a textbook , S Sitwell, 
The Oothick North (Boston), a study of medi- 
leval life, art, and thought, C Foliguo, Latin 
Thought During the Middle Ages (Oxford), a 
historical study translated from the Italian, G. 
C. Sellery and A. C. Krey, The Founding of 
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Western CtmUeatum (N. Y.)» an interpretation 
of medieeval life and thought with regard to its 
influence on the modern world; E. K. Rand, A 
Survey of the Manttecnpte of Tours (2 vole., 
Cambridge, Mass ) , of which the first volume con- 
tains the text and the second, plates reproducing 
specimen pages fiom the manuscripts, Otto, 
Bishop of Freising, The Two Oxtxes (N Y ), a 
chronicle of universal history down to 1146 ad, 
translated, with an introduction and notes, by 
C C Mierow, JJxlartt Versus et I/udx (N. Y.), 
the text of these medisQval Jjatiii poems reedited, 
with a critical introduction, by J B Fuller, A. 
Dickson, Valentxne and Orson (N Y ), a study in 
late iiiedioBval romance, Lynn Thorndike, Soxenoe 
and Thought xn the Fxfteenth Century (N Y.), 
studies in the history of medicine and siir^orv 
natural and mathematical science, ] liilo-opliv 
and politics, J W Thompson, editor. The Cxvxlxr 
zatxon of the Jlenaxssance (Chicago), a sym- 
posium composed of J. W. Thompson’s “Explor- 
ation and Discovery During the Renaissance,” F 
Schevill’s “The Society of the Italian Renais- 
sance,” Sarton’s “Science in the Renaissance,” 
and <3 Rowley’s “The Art of the Renaissance”, 
R B Mowat, A ffxstori/ of European Diplomacy, 
1^51-178!) (N. Y ), a study on how wais have 
been made, concluded, or prevented by diplomacy; 
and M Bnon, Attila: The Scourge of Cod 
(N Y ), a biogiaphy translated flora the French 

The International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations constituted 
during the year an International Committee of 
Ex]terts in Linguistic Bibliography, the purpose 
of which is to coordinate the reviews of linguistic 
bililiography, general and special, from its origin 
up to the present day The chairman of the com- 
mittee was A Meillet, the celebrated philologist 
of the University of I'aris, and its membership 
included M Bartoli, editor of the Archxvxo glotto- 
logxco xlabano , J Haust, Atlas Ixnguxstxque de la 
Belgique, J. Jud, Atlas Ixnguxstxque de la Suxsse, 
S Ruscuiin, Daroromania, Saherda de Grave, 
Neophxlologus, A Terracher, Revue de Ixngnxs- 
txque romane, M Grammont, Revue des langues 
romanes, R Menendez Ridal, Bevista de Fxlo- 
logia espanola, J. Lcite de Vasconcellos, Rxvxsta 
lusitana, M Roques, Romania', J. L Oerig, 
Romanic Review, and A Hilka, Zextschnft fur 
Romanxsche Philologie Authors were also le- 
qiiesfed to submit biief summaries of all books, 
articles, etc , they had published. 

In an address delivered before the Special 
Libiaries Association of Boston on December 17, 
JII28, Prof J Geddes, Jr, of Boston University, 
made an inteicsting and valuable review of Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, and Esperanto dictionai les during the past 
ceiituiy oi more Professor Geddes advocates 
above all n unifoim system of key svinbols for 
English dictionaries, pointing out that readers 
fail to read any special key alphabet because 
they aie contused by the more than 600 such 
svHteiiis already in use among lexicogiaphers 
The alphabet of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation lu* finds to be better adapted to the 
sounds of French than those of English, owing 
to the diphthongal chaiacter of our English 
vowels This unifoim phonetic alphabet which 
the confeience of phoneticians failed to agree 
upon in Copenhagen in 1025 was, as Professor 
Geddes intimated, the primary problem of the fu- 
tuie The recent attempt (Feb 2, 1929) m the 
same direction made by Prof. H. II. Bender, 


of Piincetun University, with the cooperation of 
nearly 100 scholars, resulted in the simplification 
of some forty different languages m Europe, Asia, 
and the Philippine Islands 

English In a paper read before the Afodern 
Language Association of America on Dec .30, 
1920, Prof M A Hanley, of the Univeisity 
of Wisconsin, stated that the average American 
knows about 60,000 words, or four times as many 
as the world’s greatest employer of words, Shake- 
speare, but the difference is that the gieat poet 
knew his words intimately, whereas the aveiago 
American “merely lecognizes them as distant 
acquaintances He may not be able to spell them 
or even use them in a sentence, but they convey 
meaning to him ” This is indeed “a great manv 
more words than the average person is geneially 
given credit for,” but, as Professor Hanley adds, 
such a knowledge is not especially significant, 
for “it IS a mistaken notion to assume that the 
number of woids that a man uses is a gauge to 
his intelligence ” Sir William Ciaigic of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is compiling a Dictionaiy 
of American English, declaied at the same meet- 
ing that since the early sixteenth century 400,000 
words have been added to the American vocabu- 
lary 

The unusual popularity of Chaucer was an enig- 
ma of which it was difiicult to find a satisfactory 
explanation Scholarly interest in the poet, which 
has continued unabated for many ycais, cannot 
Xtossibly have excited any profound influence on 
the public, but, however that may be, “ wise-crack- 
ing’* New York soon was to welcome to its midst 
at least three new editions of The Canterbury 
Tales First, that of the Modern Library con- 
sisting of the text of W. W Skeat with an in- 
troduction by Louis Uutermeyer, next, that of 
Covici-Fncde in a two-volume folio edition con- 
tainiiig in iiarallcl columns, both the oiiginal 
text and a translation into modern English verse 
by William Van W>ck, and, finally, a modem 
English version prepared for Longmans, Green & 
Co. bv F E. Hill, to be published early in 193U 
In addition, theie was E F Shannon, Chaucet 
and the Roman Poets (Cambridge, Mass ), 
which discusses the English poet’s indebtedness 
to Ovid and other poets of classical antiquity 

Works of a geneial character include L Spence, 
The Mysteries of Butaxn (Phila ), a deserijitioii 
of the se i.'” .r- 1 traditions of ancient 

Britain, Dun ■ I'.i* ■< and Marg M Elliott, 

Life and Work of the People of England (2 vols. 
N. Y ), which contains a pictorial record, from 
contemporary sources, of the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries , 0 Maxti, Economic Causts 
of the Reformation (N \ ), lecounting the strug- 
gle for the overthrow of the economic sway of 
the English clergy beginning iii the twelfth cen- 
tury; E Ijegouis and L Cazamian, History of 
English Literature (N. Y ), a revised edition in 
one volume, S Ilalkott and .T Laing, Dictionary 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Lit- 
erature (Edinlmrgh), ot which the present vol- 
ume (v, Q-S) had been levised and enlarged by 
Di J Kennedy, W A Smith, and A F. Johnson , 
H Wolfe, Rotes on English \erse Satire (N. Y.), 
containing the history of satire in English veise 
from Chaucer to the ])iescnt day, English Lit- 
erature Series (N. k.), a six-volume anthologj' 
of English literature, edited by J D. McCalluin, 
of which the volumes published deal with “The 
Beginnings to 1500” (vol i) selected by the 
editor, “The Renaissance” (vol ii), by R W. 
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Bo] well, and “The Eighteenth Century” (vol. iv), 
by J P BliekenRderfer; Poetry of the English 
lienatssance, J 509-1060 (N Y.), an anthology 
edited by J. W Hebei and H H Hudson , Loving 
Mad Tom (London), a collection of bedlamite 
verses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
edited by .1 Lindsay, and A H. Thorndike, 
English Oomedg (N Y ), a history 

Studies of the language and literature of special 
peiKNls inrlude C P Krapp and A. G Ken- 
nedy, 'The Anglo-Siaxon Header (N Y.), fontain- 
iiig albo n grunnniir and glossal y, L C Wimber- 
Jev, Folklore in ihi English and Scotiiah Ballads 
(Chnago), Chailotte Daere, Zofhyaot, The 
Moor (Jamdun), a rejiriiit of a historical romance 
fit the lifteeiitli eeiituiy, lirst published in 180b, 
Edmund Spensei, The Faerie Qveene (N Y ), the 
text of the ticeoiifl Iniok, edited with notes and 
eoiniiieiits, by (1 K Pottei and J. Cline, G B 
Haiiison, England in EhaLespeare'a Day (NY), 
as revealed by the poet’s eontoraiiorancs , E I 
Eiipp, tlhakvspeare's Haunts Hear Rlratford 
(Oxfoid), a hibtoiical and descriptive account, 
Hhakrspcaie and II is Fellow Dramatists (2 vols , 
N V ), a seleetioii of Elizabethan plays, edited 
by E IT C Oliphant, Sii 11 B Baiton, Shakes- 
jnaie and the Law (Boston), the piK^t’s knowl- 
islge of law and the legal ])iofessioii as levealed 
bv his plavs, G V Bradby, Short Studies in 
Slialespean (N 'N ), a presentation of certain 
jirublems of liteiary or psvchological interest in 
the jioet’s works, A Thaler, Shakespeare’s Si- 
lences (Cambiulge, Mass), discussing not only 
the poet’s eloquence of the “unsaid,” but also 
tiie “uiihap])y happy ending” of some of his plays, 
Ills indebtedness to lililton and other eontempo- 
laiies, E Nunge/ei, A Dictionarg of Actors 
(New Haven, (^inn), containing biogiaphical 
notes of actois and other persons associated with 
the })ubhc piesentation of plays in England 
betore 1042, and British Plays from the Res- 
toration to JH20 (Boston), with introductions 
and bibliographies by the editor, M J Moses 

A few special studies and monographs may 
now be noted Otelia Cromwell, 'Tliomas Hay- 
wood (New Haven, Conn ), a study in the Eliza- 
bethan diama of eveiyday life. Celeste Turner, 
Anthony Mundy (Beikeley, Calif ), a biograph- 
ical and Cl itical study of an Elizabethan man of 
letters, Tht Poems of Sir Walter Jialnqh (Bos- 
ton), cfillected and edited bv Agnes M C l^a- 
tham, E Muir, John Knox (N Y ), a biography 
of the Calvinist leader; F S Boas, Marlowe and 
His Circle (Oxford), a biographical survey, 
Kathleen E llaitwell, Ijaotantius and Milton 
(Ciirnbi iflge. Mass ), a study of the inlluenee of 
a Christian author upon Milton, A Ponsonby, 
Samuel Ptpys (N Y^ ), a biography. The Pepys 
Ballads (2 vols, Cambiidge, Maas ), edited by 
II E Hollins, to be completed in six volumes. 
Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys 
(N y ), edited by J R Tanner fiom family 
jiapeis 111 the possession of J Pepys Cockerell, 
and A !S Borginan, Thomas Shadwell: His Life 
and Comedies (N. Y" ), a biographical and crit- 
ical study 

'J’hc gieat eighteeiith-centuiy lexicographer, 
Samuel Johnson, and his biographer, James Bos- 
well, were the subjects of univeisal discussion by 
both philologists and laymen In fact, the 
Private Papers of James Boswell from Mala- 
hidc Castle (N. Y ), which was being edited 
from the Jshum collection by G Scott and of 
which SIX volumes appeared during the year. 


were pronounced as one of the most outstanding 
of literary discoveries of the age When com- 
pleted the collection will comprise 16 or 18 vol- 
umes in a limited edition Other works devoted 
to tins most interesting pair of scholars include 
C Hollis, Dr Johnson (N Y ), a biography, H 
Salpeter, Dr Johnson and Mr Boswell (N Y) , 
F A Pottle, The Literary Career of James Bos- 
well, Esq (Oxford), a collection of bibliograph- 
ical materials, and A. S Collins, Authorship in 
the Days of Johnson (N Y ), a study ot the 
lelations between authui, patioii, publisher, and 
public from 1726 to 1780 

Loudon IS the sub|cct of the following iiitei- 
osting studies C Pendrill, Wanderings in Mrdt- 
eval London (NY), ilhistiated fiom old punts, 

II Pi nice, Half Hours in Old London (N \ ), 
lieing histuiical and desciijitive sketehcb, W H 
Irviiig, John Cay’s London ((\iiiibi idge. Mass ), 
a stutly illustiated fiom the poetiy ol the time, 
C J S Thompson, The Quacks of Old London 
(Phila), G Smith and F Beiigei, The Oldest 
London Bookshop (liondon), established in 1728 

III Bond Street, and A St J Adcock, Famous 
Houses and Literary Shnnes of London (N Y ), 
a new and revised edition 

Of interest to bibliographeis aie G F Bar- 
wick. The Reading Room of the British Museum 
(1,iOudon), the stoiy of its develojnnent .nid ac- 
tivities, M A Shaaber, Rome Fort i miners of the 
Newspaper in England 1470-1022 (Phila), a 
study in the i*''" loiiinalmm, and W (’ 
Abbott. A It' • of Ohvtr Ctomuell 

(Cambridge, Mass ), lepicsenting the first at- 
tempt to bring together in complete foim mate- 
rial relating to the Great J’rotector 

In the New England Quarter Ig (CM 1928), 
S F Batchclder leveals the debt owed by Amei- 
ican speech to the M*a Such expiessions as “hrst- 
late” and “second-i ate,” deiivi>d fiom “the five 
rates of sizes of ships of vvai,” “blubbers,” “laiiv 
on,” “skylark,” “on deck” — the lattei now used 
in baseball — and a host ot othcis aie shown to 
be ot maiine origin In a like manner, it may be 
added, the automobile, aviation, moving pictures 
— VIZ, “parking,” "close-up,” etc — have int in- 
duced a vocabulary into curicnt speech that 
would be mcompieheiisible to a peison of the 
“gay nineties” could he be levived 

G L Appersoii, English Proverbs and Proverb- 
ial Phases (N \ ) is a histuiical dietionaiv ex- 
tending fioiii the twelfth ceiituiy to oui own time 
Other works are What Does YoMr Nurnt Mtan 
(Boston), a brief list of 2U00 AmeiicHii fumilv 
names and their meaning, edited by L '1' 1)e- 
Celles, Pitman’s Technual Dictiorlan/ of En- 
gineering and Industrial Reience (vol i, \ Y ), 
(ompiled in seven languages by E 81alei , G 
Roberts, The Heart of Words (N Y ), a manual 
of leligious terms for writeis of seiinons, A 
Pope, An Introduction to the Language of Draw- 
ing and Painting (vol i, Cambridge, Muss ), 
containing painter’s teims, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Terminology (Boston), issued by the 
Federal Council on Art Education, H G Brady, 
Transportation Glossary (NY') . ^ . 

terms and phrases in air, highways, ' 
ocean tiansportatioii, and in poit traffic, II W 
and F G Fowler, The Ctmcisc Oxford Dictionarg 
of Current English (N Y ), a levised and en- 
IaijkI fi tion, M A. Pink, Dictionary of Cor- 
ift t gl \i (N. Y ), a manual ot giammai, 
idioms and usage, H R Crosland, The Psycho- 
logical Methods of Word- Association and Reac- 
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tion-Time as Teats of Deception (Eugene, 
Oregon), an account of Rome experiments. 

German The inauguration of the Deutsches 
Haus at Columbia University indicated a revival 
of interest in things German The Federation of 
(ieiiii.m-Aiiiciican Societies began a campaign 
for a national centre of German culture to be cre- 
ated at Washington, DC H G. Wendt, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Hibliogia]div of Germanic Targinui- and 
Jjiteratuies” appealed in The tivimanic Re- 
nt w (N Y, 1929, pp 92-102) Other ivorks are 
n S King, Echoes of the America ti Rtvolution 
in Herman Literature (Berkeley, Calif ) , A 
Grddsclimidt, Herman Jllumination (2 vols , 
N ^ ), dealing with the C’arolingian and Otto- 
man niiiiiutnies, F C Jrleibeit and L IIirHch, 
A New Hemian-Enqhsh Ihctioiiaru for Heneral 
Lsr (N Y ), including colloquial vocabulaiies of 
both languages and a study of German pio- 
nuiK'intiun, B 0 Moigan, Htimaii Frcquencif 
Woid Itool- (N Y ), and E F TTauch, Herman 
JUwm List (N Y ) 

In Scandinavian may be mentioned Denmark's 
Jte\t Htoiuh (N y ), edited bv ITaiina A Laisen 
loi the American ScaiuiinaMan Foundation, and 
N/i/difs and Records (vol iv, Northfield, Minn ), 
studies in the Instoiy of Noiwegian iiiimigratioii 
to Anieiu.i, issued bv the Noi wegian-Ameiiiaii 
llistoiiial Assocnition 

Ch.ttc ('oiiises 111 Celtic given bv l*iof ,T 
Dunn, ot the Catholic llniveisitv, tlguied for the 
lust time in the Huminer session of the Linguistic 
Institute at Yale Uimeihity in JuU The School 
ot Jiish Studies of Fordhani lTni\eihiti issued 
.111 aunounceinent entitled Iiuth Culture <N Y ), 
eihted bv .1 C , K J K and J K 'J’ Works de- 
seiMiig mention imliide II (' Lawloi, IHsier 
Its Arthttologtf and Antiquities (Belfast), be- 
ginning iMth the ariival ol man in lieland, A 
J)e Bla(.iiii, Haehc Littialurc Hurveiftd (N Y" ), 
.1 histoiu.ll htudi , M 0 Fit/gerald, The Mifslerif 
uj lilt Haunted B im/ and Hther Rtotus (Bos- 
ton), a collection ot live stones fioin Irish folk- 
loie P O'Doiiiiell, Adiigoolc, a talc of Tieland, 
A K Malone. Tht Itish Dtania (N "^ ), fiom 
IHIK) to the jnesent, T Macaulev, Donv Itgrnr 
Raid of Aimagh (N Y ), a biographical and 
cutnal study , C F Uoviell, An Irish Ramble 
(N ) ), containing inteicot ing legends and 
tally tales, and Rev .1 H t oitei, Tipperary 
(K ^ ), the history of an Irish town 

I'he Aiiieiicaii Iona Society received from the 
city of Iineiiiesh foi its headquarters a donation 
of a building and 24 acies of land Contributions 
to the study ot Scottish Gaelic include N Mac- 
Neill, Tht Littratuii of the liighlandei s (Stir- 
ling), a study of the lace, 1 ■ .i ■» ’ (■lature, 

poi^ti y , and music edited, yyitl .■ .i ■■ i' chap- 
tei, bv .1 M Campbell, J M McPherson, Primi- 
tini Reliefs in the Northeast of Rcoiland (N Y ), 
a survey of the local folklore during the past 
thiee ceiituiies, and R Scott, Scotland Through 
Amentan Egts (riliiibiiich), a study of various 
jdiases of Scotch Jiie 

A yvoithy contiibution to the study of early 
Welsh IS A Griscom, The Uistoiia Regum Brit- 
anniae of Heoffrey of Monmouth (N. Y ), con- 
taining the first Latin texts taken direct from 
the call lest mnnuscri])ts, with a literal transla- 
tion ol the Welsh manuscript No LXi of Jesus 
College, Oxfoid, by the late Canon R E. Jones 

Slavic A few of the more important titles 
ot works dealing with this field include M E 
Duihani, Some Tubal Origins, Laws and Cus- 


toms of the Balkans (N Y.), a study of survi- 
vals of primitive life in the Balkan states, Ben- 
ito Mussolini, John Huss (N Y ), a biography of 
the Czech icligious reformer, translated fiom the 
Italian, C A Manning, Aw Anthology of Czerho- 
slovak Poetry (N Y ), containing selections 
from the liest translations in English, E Dostal 
and J Sima, Baroque Architecture of Pi ague 
(N y ), with a pieface bv L Einstein, J 
Kozisek, A Foiesf Story (N Y ), an animal 
story translated from the Czechoslovak, Poems 
bif Jan KothanowsLi (Berkeley, Calif), selei- 
tions iioin the yyoik of a sixteenth-centui v Polish 
poet in tiaiislatinn, with an intiodiulion , G 
Vernadsky, A History of Russia (Neyv Haven, 
Conn ), tioiii the eailiest times to the ])iescnt, 
,1 Kunit/, Russian Literatuie and Iht Jtw 
(N Y ), a sociological study, Russian S< hoots 
and Ihiiiieisities in Hit World War (Neyv Haven, 
Conn ) , A Pushkin, The Captain's Daughter 
(N Y ), tianslated fiom ihe Russian, and .Tiilui 
1) Adams, Vaino A Bog of New Finland (N Y ), 
Fiiinish-Eiissmn folkloie and histoiv told foi 
young leadcis 

Romance The most comjdete and detailed bib- 
liography of “Romance Linguistics in 1927” 
imblishiKl in any language is that of Paulino 
Taylor, which appe,Lied in the Romanic Remeio 
(N Y, 1929, p]> 8V1()2, 189-201, 28.1 297) P 
R Roland-MareePs “The Bibliotheqne Nationale of 
Fiance.” yvliieh u]>pe.iied in the same Review (pp 
111-121), sketches the histoiy of the world’s 
gieatest libiarv fiom tlie fifteentli eentiirv to the 
present day P Van Tiegbeni's “Infliienees et 
Simultan^it^R en Histone Litt^raiie” (/Romanic 
Renew, 20, 1929, ]>p 1.37-140) eontinnes the 
diseusRinii of the metliods of liteiaiy researeli 
in whuh seyeial Euiopean and Ameiieaii schol- 
ais have taken pait Finally, mention should 
lie made of II D Leaiiied's “The Cause of the 
Bi caking of Vulgai J^atin Open E and 0,” which 
likeyyise appealed in the Romanic Review (pp 
381-9) 

Among the publications issued by the Modern 
Foieign Language Study aie M A Buchanan 
and E D MacPliee, 4w Annotated Bibliographi/ 
of Modem Language Methodology (Toronto) , 
C A W’heelcr, Enrollment in the Foreign Jjan- 
guages in Sevondarg Schools and Colleges in the 
United States (N \ , and A Coleman, The 

Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 
States (N Y ) Mention may also be made of G 
() Russell, The 1 oiccl Its Physiological Mech- 
anism as Shoicn bg X-Ray (Columbus, Ohio) ; 
II Baulig. Exercirts Carlogiaphiques (Strass- 
buig) , L Periet, La Titulaiic Imp&nale d'Had- 
riew (Pans) , and I olkstum iind Kultur der 
Romanen (Hamhiug), a neyv peiiodical published 
by the Uniyersity ot Hamlnng, also is to be 
noted 

French TI Bremond, A I/iierary History of 
Religious Thought in Fiance (N Y ) deals, in 
the first volume, with devout humanism. H F 
Muller’s The Chronology of Vulgar Latin 
(Heidelberg) attempts to prove that the devel- 
opment of Vulgar Latin into Old French took 
place very rapidly in the ninth century, thereby 
upsetting all previous theories which held that 
the pioeess yyas a long and slow one. This revo- 
lutionary theory yvill no doubt be subjected by 
Bcliolars to most careful scrutiny The “Essai 
de Sociologie Linqiiistique,” contributed by L. 
Jordan, of the University of Munich, to the 
Romanic Review (pp 30.')- 325) establishes the 
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uietliodoloji^ of the new science of semantics or 
semasiology, i e , the history of meanings of 
woids. 

Conti ihutions to the studv of Old French in- 
clude W. Fueistei and Marg Rosloi, Sankt 
Alexvus, Altfransosisrhc Lcgendendtchtung dca 
11. Jahrhund( ris (Halle) , K Grass, Adamsptel, 
Datt Anglanorntannisches Myaiertum dca All 
Jahrhunderts (3d ed , Halle), E Brugger, The 
Illuminated Tree in Two Arthurian liomancca 
(N Y ), which incidentally explains the origin 
of the Christmas tree, Tristan in Brittany 
(N Y.), a translation, with an introduction by 
G Saiiitshiiiy, of a twcltth-centuiy lumaiice 
wiitteii by Thoiuas, the Anglo-Norman, E M 
Grimes, The Lays of Dcatr^, Graelent and Melion 
(N. Y.), an edition of the texts with an intro- 
duction, Sir Lancelot of the Lake (N Y ), a 
translation of a French prose lomance of the 
thiiteentli century, Helen E. Manning, La Vic 
dt Saint-Thibaut (N Y ), an edition of a Fiench 
I)Oom of the thiiteenlh centuiv; Andiew Lang, 
Aucaasin et Nicolctte (N Y ), a rcpiint of a 
tianslation which oiiginally appeared in 1887, 
E Walbeig, Deux Veiaions InMitea de la Le- 
gend e de VAnte-Chriat (Lund), editions ot poems 
of the thiiteenth century, and K Beicoviei, The 
(Uusadis (N. Y ), a colorful, but unsymjiathetic 
account of the great movements that dominated 
Europe fiom the end of the eleventh to the middle 
ot the thirteenth century 

The later Middle Ages are represented by 
Eileen Power, The Goodman of Pans (N Y ), a 
lust translation into English of a tieatise on 
moral and domestic economy written uliout 1393, 
A France, Joan of Arc (2 vols, N Y^ ), a new 
edition in English of a cclebiaied work, H 
Belloc, Joan of Are (Boston), a brief biography, 
C r. H Nason, Jeanne d*Aro (Boston), a lec- 
ture; P. Champion, Louis XI (N Y ), an au- 
Ihoiitative and very interesting biography of 
tlie gieat Fieneh King of the fifteenth ceiituiy, 
1) B Wyndham Lewis, King Spider, A Life of 
Louis XJ of France (N. Y,) , and 0 Cartellieri, 
The Court of Burgundy (N Y.), a history of 
tlie Dukes and the cultural life of their court 

Studies in the French Renaissance include J 
L Geiig Antoine Arlier and the RenaisHance at 
Nimes (N Y ) , D Mm arasu, La Poisie N Palatine 
ci la Renaissance dca Leitres Antiques en France 
(1500-1J49) (Pans), a study of Neo-Latin po- 
etry, The Compendium JJnwersitafia Parisienais 
of Robert Goulet (Pin la ), an annotated trans- 
lation of this interesting account of the Uni- 
versity of Pans; The Last Will and Testament of 
the Late Nicolas Jenson (Chicago), a fust trans- 
lation into English of the will of this lifteenth- 
eentury punter by Justice Pierce Butler of the 
Supieiiie Court, S Putnam, Frangois Rabelais 
(N Y) and A J Nock and C R Wilson, 
Francis Rabelais The Man and JJis Work 
(N Y.), I ii."i • • i1 and entical studies, A. 
France, Rabelais (N. Y.), lectures of the great 
autlioi given in South America in 1909, trans- 
lated by Ernest Boyd , All The Extant Works of 
Frangois Rabelais ( 3 vols , N. Y ) , a translation 
with ciitical text, variant leadings, variorum 
notes and diawings attributed to Rabelais, by 
Samuel Putnam, H. Bordeaux, Saint Francis de 
Sales (N Y.), a biography translated from the 
French, Fiances H Titchener, L’Eoole Auverg- 
nate, Etude sur la Renaissance mdrtdionale dans 
le Cantal (Pans) , The Diary of Montaigne’s 
Journey to Italy vn 1580 and 1581 (N. Y.), a 


new translation by E. J. Treclimaiin; The Essays 
of Michael Lord of Montaigne (N. Y.), a new 
edition of the Floiio translation with an intro- 
duction by D MacCarthy; C. H. Hartmann, The 
Magnifieent Montmorency (N Y ), a biography 
of Henri, Due de Montmorency, 1593-1032, and 
H. Lavedan, The Heroic Life of St Vincent de 
Paul (N Y ), a ’ ^ . sliepheid boy iii 

the time of Ileni^ -V . I • ■ 

V Tornius, Salons (N Y ), translated by 
Agnes Platt and Lilian Wondcilcy, provides pic- 
tures of society through hvc centuries A 'I’llley, 
The Decline of the Aqe of Louis XIV, or Freni h 
iMerature, 1081-1115 (N. Y ) is an excellent 
survey of the liteiature and thoughts ot Fiaine 
during the peiiod of transition 

Filially, a few useful studies and texts should 
be mentioned H Fiei, La Grammaire des 
Fautes (Pans) , E Mackel, Die Kultursh Omun- 
gen der Letzicn Dici Jahrhundertc im Spugel dti 
branzosiseheu Kunst (Leipzig), Maig E Hud- 
son, The Juxtaposition of Accents at the Rime in 
French Vetsification (Phi la ) , M 11 Larmoyer, 
French Homonyms and Synonyms (N Y ) , F D 
Che>dleur, French Idiom List (N Y ) , and 
Hugo's Pocket Dietionaiy (IMiibi ), containing 
both Freiich-English and English-Fi encli sections 
See also FIlE^Cll LlTLitATHUE 
Itafian Studies dealing with the mednexal and 
Renaissance jieiiods of Italian liteiatuie include 
Helen F Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval 
Thought and its Consummation in the Diviin 
Comedy (New Haven, Conn ), a histoneal and 
ciitical study, K Vosslei, Medieval Culture 
(N Y ), an introduction to Dante and his times, 
tianslated bv W C Ijawtoii, E Janni, In Pic- 
eioletta Barchetta (Milan), an introduction to 
Dante, F Schevill, The Fust Century of Italian 
Humanism (N Y ) , Alice Cuitayiie, Saint 
Catherine of Siena (N Y ), a biogiaphy, E TT 
Wilkms, Modem Discussions of Peti arch’s Prose 
Letters (Chicago) , The Decameron of Giovanni 
Boccaccio (N Y ), a new edition ol the transla- 
tion by J. M Rigg, togothei with the essaj on 
Boccaccio by J A Symonds, G Myrick, * T/te 
Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio (Phila ), the 
first complete English edition of BocLaccio’s own 
love story, based on an Old Fiench veision of the 
stoiy of Tioy, G Lipparini, Giovanni Boeeaeno 
(Florence),*!). Loth, Loicnzo The Magnificent 
(N Y ), a bii>i.Ma|ili\ of the great Floieiitine, 
Katharine Gibson, Ihc Goldsmith of Floience 
(N Y ), a book alxiut great craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages, P Villari, Life and Times of Ntc- 
colo Machiavelli (N. Y ), a new edition; 0 Fei- 
rara, The Private Correspondence of N. Machia- 
velli (Baltimoie), lectures by the Ambassador of 
Cuba, P Toesca, Florentine Painting of the T,re- 
cento (N. Y ) ; Y. Yashiro, Sandro Botticelli and 
the Florentine Renaissance (N. Y ), a revised 
popular edition of a work first published in 1925 
by the Medici Society, C Ricci, North Italian 
Painting of the Cinquecento (N Y.), A De 
Rinaldis, Neapolitan Painting of the Seicento 
(N. Y ) , S G. Wiener, Venetian Houses and 
Details (N, Y ) , Rose S. Nichols, Italian Pleas- 
ure Gardens (N. Y ), an important work; W. E 
Greenwood, The Villa Madama Rome, u mono- 
giaph on a famous villa of the Italian Renais- 
sance , and Klabund, The Incredible Borgias 
(N. Y ), translated from the German. 

Works by the two great philosophers of Italy 
are B. Croce, The History of Italy, 1810-1015 
(Oxford); and G. Gentile, 8ti^ Viohiani 
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(Floience), dispiissiiig the iniluenoo of Vico, the 
eighteenth-century philosopher 

The Italian Hiatoiical Society of America 
added several titles to its rapidly growing series 
of valuable publications (NY) The Permanent 
Ifalian Book Exhibition, Inc , a non-commercial 
organiration, held branch exhibitions in Pater- 
son, N J , Cleveland, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco 

PoBTuaiTFSE AND pROVEN(;'AT. Biblos, official 
oigan of the Univeisity of Coimbra, added several 
\aluable publications to its series of bethefte J 
Diinirs (irammm of Ihr Portuguese Language 
(VVashington, 1) C ) is one of the best yet to 
appear 

The leading contributions in Provencal are J 
Aiidia and K Lax and, Nouvclle Anihologie des 
Trovhadouis (Pans), and F Misti al, (leduhie 
(Halle), edited by K Vorct/ch 

Spanish Contributions to bibliography include 
(Haul L Penney, Mst of Work 8 PrtuUd lief ore 
JiiOl tH the Lthrarif of the Ilispanxc F!ociefi/ of 
(N Y ) , ffpain and i^pantsh Amertca 
in the Tjihianes of the Vniversity of Cahfomta 
(vol 1 , Berkelev), an extensive * ' . and 

A 1) Savage, ManuMripts tn the ' if the 

Iftspnme Fioeicty of Ameriea (N Y ), a study of 
three muniiscrijits of the thirteenth to lifttHUith 
eentui les 

Othci works of interest arc K A Peers, Ttamon 
Lull (N Y ), 11 biogi.iphv of the Mallorcun 
martyr, 0 T Voitbup II Cuento de Tristan 
de Leonxs ( Chicago ) , Vlavxjo * EmhasKif to 
Tamnlane, 1^03-0(1 (N Y ), ti.irislated from the 
Spanish by C 1j? Stiange, Elir 1) Trapier, 
(Uilaloqve of Paintings (Itith 13th Centuries) 
(N Y ), in the collection of the ITispanic Socie- 
ty. Fourteenth Century Painting tn the King- 
dom of \.ragon Beyond the flea (N ^ ), another 
]M]blicatioii of the Hispanic Society, Helen M 
Fox, Patio Cardens (N Y ), a descriptive ac- 
count, C M Villiers-Stuart, tlpanish Cardens, 
Their History, Typts and Featuies (N Y ) , and 
Spanish Idiom List (N Y ), compiled by the 
Macmillan Company 

On Spanish America we have B Moses, Spain 
Oversias (N Y ), published by the Hispanic So- 
ciety, A H Veirill, Cieai Conquerors of South 
and Cenhal Arntrira (N ^ ) , M Brion, Bar- 
tolomt de Jms Casas (N Y ), a translation from 
the French of a liMjfi.ij.bi of the sixteenth cen- 
tiii V priest known as the hathei of the Indians”, 
and Some Spanish Anienean Poets (N Y ), 
translated by Alice Stone Blackwell 

On Catalan w’e liave A Par, Cunal e Cuelfa 
(Baiccloiia) See also Spanisii-Amkkican Litfr- 

ATIIRKH, SPANIHIl LllEUA'I’l'KE 

PiTONKTic'S A useful manual foi teachers is 
First Principles of Speech Training (N Y ), by 
Fill/ Avery, Jane 0 Doi sey, and Vera A Sickels 
The/? P E Tract No XXXII (Oxford) contains 
recommendations for pionoiinciiig doubtful 
words O Jespersen, An Internationa! Language 
(N. Y ) reveals plans and specifications for a 
new artificial language 

PHILOSOPHY. For a number of years. Pro- 
fessors Whitehead and Dewey have occupied the 
centre of the stage in American pbi]ii-M]ihv, and 
it would be liard to tivei estimate the iiilliiencc 
they have exerted, not only, of course, upon dis- 
ciples, but, in a gradual and insidious way, upon 
philosophers in gimcral Recently an attempt has 
been made to discover a basic similarity in the 
doctrines of these two leaders, but a closer in- 


s])ectioii of then works discloses, what indeed 
their widely different bnckgtounds an^ ir*‘'i^estB 

would have foretold, th.ii ibi ii ■« are 

far more significant than any chance and doubt- 
ful coincidence In the year under considoiation 
they fortunately resolved the matter themselves 
by publishing, each of them, a fairly definite 
statement of their positions 
Professor Dewey’s book The Quest for Certainty 
(the Gifford Lectures, 1929) is an account of 
man’s search for truth and peace in the face of 
the conflicts and the ceaseless change of his en- 
vironment. Surrounded by mysteries, powerless 
to control the iiistrumentahties which alone could 
aciximplish their desires, our ancestors had re- 
course to supernatural powers, whom they coerced 
or supplicated, as the case might be, as the only 
means of escajiiiig from doubt and peril and so of 
attaining the certainty they craved But having 
invented this other world as a refuge from the 
ciuelty of actualities, men became slaves to their 
own imaginings and {lowerless by virtue of pre- 
judice and inveterate habit This primitive solu- 
tion pioved aboitive and w'as abandoned 

A more sophisticated lefuge from these same 
evils IS the philoHO{>hical flight to the rational and 
the ideal, but it is ecpially futile “The sense of 
inconii>eteiicy and the sloth born of desire foi ii- 
responsibility have combincfl to create an ovei- 
whelming longing for the ideal and rational as 
an antecedent possession of actuality, and con- 
sequently something upon W'hich we tan full back 
for emotional support in times of trouble ” The 
jihilosopliy of the past. Professor Dewey seems 
to say, not only did nothing to solve the urgent 
pioblems of humanity, but actually hindered prog- 
ress by withdrawing men from actualities to 
the barren comfort of the rational and the ideal, 
to a world of Platonic Ideas or a water-tight sys- 
tem of dialectic And it is philosophy which lias 
prevented an agi cement since the seventeenth cen- 
tuiv between science and religion Piofessor 
Dewey is paiticulailj bitter against the Idealists, 
who aie chiellj coiueiiied, he thinks, to identify 
the real and the ideal, while explaining that in a 
sense, they are different Philosojihy has always 
pretended to universal knowledge, which, how- 
ever, IB forevei impossible since the business of 
knowledge is merely the “transfoimation of dis- 
tuibed and unsettled situations into others moie 
coiitiolled and moii = 2 '’ ^ . n* ” And this, it 
would seem, is the 'H ic" of philosophy. 
“Tlie business of thought is not to confoim to, or 
reproduce the charaeteis already possessed by ob- 
jects but to judge them us potentialities of what 
they become through an indicated action ” The 
philosopher must gfve up his fabulous claim to 
understand or dictate the nature of reality or the 
good, and following e\perinicntal science with a 
humble heart, become the intermediaiy to the 
lay public, and the physician of liis times For 
only through control of the means to happiness 
can the old peril and doubt be banished. It is 
obvious that this lestiiction of philosophy con- 
demns the “great tradition” and the most im- 
portant movements alive today 

In star-clear opposition to this philosophical 
skepticism is the lationulistic mood which pre- 
vails in Professor Wliitehead’s book. Process and 
Bealxty. While Professor Dewey is content with 
the time-honored, if not classical, arguments, 
that knowledge, since it is an evolutionary piod- 
iict, 18 not capable of metaphysics and in his- 
tory has shown its incapacity, the English philos- 
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opher goes much deeper into history, science, and 
the nature of man, adducing the profound neces- 
sity of a synthesis and analysis of the whole 
spread of nature This ultimate inquiry is pre- 
supposed in science, it is demanded in religion 
and practical life Philosophy has given perma- 
nence and ptogrcssive adequacy to religion By 
its meditation, it has prevented historical trag- 
edies due to eonciete and accidental diveigences 
of cult Through the centuries, it has hobnobbed 
with science, with a general accrual of mutual 
lienellt, for neither the one nor the other could ])er- 
sist 111 iiariow empiricism In the iH'ginning, 
(Jreek mathematics laised up philosojihy to the 
dignity of broad absti actions, from which it 
greatly profited l^ter, however, the same in 
Itiienec was peiiiieious for *‘the primaiy method 
of niatheiiiuties is deduction, the priiiiaiy method 
of philosophy — descriptive generalization ” 

Professor Whitehead’s conception of the ]iroper 
method of philosophy is in fact very close to that 
of Piufessor Husserl Both writers maintain that 
philosopliy IS a search for ultimate necessities in 
iiiitnediate ex|M'rieiice, that dediietion is lela- 
tively iiiiiiiipoitant, that insight and subsequent 
description is the procedure, and that the discm- 
civ of contiadictioiis is shallow and by no means 
a final disproof of any system Such agicenienls, 
of which there aie many others besides, aie pai- 
ticularly gratifying since there has lieeii no in- 
fluence on either side 

Professor Whitehead admits, of course, that 
the great systems have failed in many cases to 
attain definitive truth, yet each of them, he insists, 
has analyzed the abstract, has dcfiiusl altei na- 
tives, tliiis advancing knowledge immeasurably 
“A new idea mtioduces a new alternative, and 
we are not less indebted to a thinker when we 
adopt the alternative which he discarded Philo- 
sojiny never reverts to its old position after the 
shock of a great philosopher ” The first chaptei 
of l*roc€as and Nealtty contains the finest defense 
of B]>eculative philosophy which has appealed in 
a long time 

“One aim of plulosojdiy,” says Piofessoi White- 
head, “is to challenge the half-ti uths constituting 
the scientific first principles The systematization 
ot knowledge eaniiut be conducted in watei -tight 
compartments All general truths condition each 
other, and the limits of their application cannot 
be adequately defined apart from then correla- 
tion by yet wider generalities ” I’o attain this 
bieadth of generality made necessarv by the mu I 
tiple and provincial character of the special sci- 
ences, Professor Whitehead finds it e\]]pdient to 
give up the principle of excluded middle, just as 
Hegel sacrihced (in a sense) the law of euntra- 
dictioii, and he finds it necessary to invent a 
new language adequate to the elusive absti ac 
tions, the broad unspoken necessities embedded in 
the structure of immediate expeiience Needless 
to say, this new language has fi ightened and con- 
fused his readers. Yet he has invented or rather, 
continually invents, a medium of great power and 
beauty, uniquely adequate to his majestic aii 
straotiuiis and ovei riding discernments, and often 
the mathematician in the course of his higher 
definiteness becomes a poet. 

Professor Whitehead has not only defined the 
philosophical method but, and this is somewhat 
unusual in modern writers, earned it out in great 
detail and breadth By the time he i caches the 
last chapter, he has “taken up the tiuth” of va 
nous sciences, and of many systems, such as that 


of Aristotle, Spinoza and Bergson, into a philoso- 
phical structure, which, however, by virtue of a 
presiding unity, is free from any taint of eclec- 
ticism 

In Professor Lewis’s book, Mtnd and the World 
Order, we find iiVi • P ^sor Whitehead’s in- 
sistence that i • - ; , truth, like knowl- 

edge in general, is about experience, and not 
about something strangely beyond the ken of 

man ,” vet in his doctrine that “a tine 

pjiilosophical interpretation must follow the clews 
of the practical leasons foi out jupdicatum,’’ his 
rejection of rationalism (in the usual sense). Ins 
espousal of eiupirieism and the “pragmatic « 
ymon,” Piofessor T.ewis appioaelies much elosei 
to tlie views of Professor Dewey In eonsidenng 
other modem philosophies, such as New Kealisiii, 
(’ritieal Keulisui, and the Kense data system ttl 
Bioad, he finds that the most basic distinction 
has not been made The important question is 
not whether the presented jieiiny is subjective oi 
objective, this distinction being ii relevant to 
giveniiess as such. The awareness of the size oi 
color of the jieiiny is not amstfig but tnleipreta 
tton It IS interpretation of giveiiiiess thiougli a 
eoiH'cpt selected bv the mind « prvon, and giveii- 
ness IS without cliaiaeter until so inteipieted 
The great dichotomy of the iinivcise separates the 
given, the characterless, the ineffable, from the 
concept, the character Here we seem to he close 
to Plato, Aristotle, and Kant Tt is an illusion 
The concept is not an archetype in heaven but a 
psychulogieiil or behavior pattern in the mind, 
which, Professor J^ewis assuies in u long subtle 
aigiiment, need not have an tdeutual elenieiit in 
two iiiinds in oider fur these two iiiinds to eoiii- 
niunioate He attempts very skillfully to unswei 
the obieetions to Nominalism and is, of eoiiise, 
far fium Plato’s idealism I’rofessoi l.ewis is, 
also, despite occasional appearances 1o the cun 
tiarv, quite at viiiiaiice with Kant The a pnon 
he holds is n(»t eoeinve, quite the eoiitimv m 
fact III this realm, as opposed to tliut of the 
given, we aie fiee The a ptwn laiiiiot deterinine 
leality, as Kant thought, but only select and m- 
teipiet Indeed, the wiitei is almost ready to 
agree with Piofessor Dewey “that to suppose 
that vve inust appeal to a synthetic uilivily ol uii 
independent thought to give the quality ineaiiiiig 
ill and for knowledge is like supposing that by 
thinking in oiii heads we can eonveit a pile of 
bucks into a building’’ No, the a pnvn eaniiot 
even assiiie the orderliness of experience “Did 
the sage u) Koenigsbuig nevei have dreams v’’, in- 
qiiiies Professor Lewis. 

Foi the rest. Ins logical and epistemological ar- 
guments and decisions aie, many of them, hold 
and subtle, as for example his conclusion that 
all piopoHitions are uiiiveisal and all logical sys- 
teiiiH ciiciilar. The hook is one of gieut iiiijioi 
taiice 

.1 S Haldane’s book, The Scxencea and Phtloao- 
phi/ (dilTord J^iectures, Dniveisity of (ilasgow 
J927-1928), like Process and ReaUtij, also iindei 
takes a defense of inetaphysicH It is evident, he 
thinks that “nut only the sciences taken togethei , 
but also the individual sciences, pieseiit to us 
problems which, as mere sciences, they aie un- 
able to solve. The task of philosophy is to giasp 
these piobleins fiimly, and endeavui to leach 
some solution of them This is what [iliilosupli.v 
has always been striving to do, and what, on the 
practical side, religions have likewise lieen striv- 
ing uftei.*' The special sciences lead iiecessaiily to 
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philosophy and religion, and the implirations of 
natural process in biology, : ’ • - . psychol- 
ogy, etc, are towaid tcleolog, , , immor- 

taiitv Some lime ago, ProfpBsni Ecidington ad- 
duced somewhat similar conclusions from entropy, 
“randomness,'* and the new parade of lelativitv 
Now ail eminent physiologist makes /u/t tranmt 
toward the stars and the higher generalities For 
it appears to him that the more knoi\ ledge ac- 
cumulates, the more the splf-siiiricienoy of ine- 
ehnnieal science collapses. 

'I'o refute the cltiiinH of inechaiiiHiii, he uceiimii- 
lates data old and new, particulaily fium the 
field of ])hyBiology and biology To ask iiatiii e to 
icvcal the mechanisms of life — ^tlie mechanisms 
of respiration, secretion, circulation, Msion, 
growth, or heredity, is to commit the fallacy of 
inauy nucstioiis Theie are no such iiiecluinisiiis 
The organic factor of “cooperation” constitutes, 
111 short, a chasm over winch meclianisui, with 
jtiopiicfy, cun nc\cr pass This opposition to 
mecliaiiibiii docs not, howcvci, lender him any 
inoie fa^olullle to vitalism “Vital foice” explains 
loo iimcli and too little It is a niystiu ions spook 
which appears when it is called for but also w'beti 
it IS not wanted. Neithei mechanism noi vitalism 
then, but a frank lecognition that biology and 
psychology arc independent sciences with laws 
winch cannot be reduced to the physical and the 
chemical. In developing his metaph vi>ics on the 
basis of biological science, Professor Haldane, hits 
upon many important and unexpected not ions, 
uiiiung which his advocacy of Kant’s subjectivity 
ol space and time and the consequent [icculiai 
tbcoiy of self are among the most interesting 

Another original and illuminating book pub- 
lished this your, Voctiy and Mathemalivs, by 
Scott liuelianan, puipoits tn find an iinpoiiunt 
stiuctnral sinnlaiity, in the face of the liaunting 
dispaiity, between the language of inatheiiiatics 
and poetry It is first shown that piopoitiuns aie 
the histuiicully piioi, and peihups the inobi iii- 
lieient fuiin of mathematics, then that jKK’liy is 
laigely made up of iiictaphors, allegories, and 
uthci figuics of speech, and finally that these 
figuies fit speech, when amplified and uitieii- 
luted, take the form of piujioitioiis The urgii- 
iiieiit develops ingenious vaiiatioiis on this pun 
ciph' theme Piotessor Huchaiian's preoccupation 
with structuie, illustiates a new iiiteieht which 
has been ileicloiniig m pliilosupliy evei since the 
piihlK.itioii III Ml Wittgeiisteiu’s book, Tracta- 
ius Log ICO Phtlosophtcns. 

Among the oihei important jiliilosophicul pub- 
lications of the year was an eiitei taming \olume 
on l*luto by F. J K Woodhndge, also tuo Fest- 
Sfiiits made their uppcaianee ee1elii.itiiig the 
seventieth biithduy of twfi of the greatest philo- 
sophcis of the day Edmund lliisseil and John 
Dewey The woik hoiioiiiig Piofessoi Husseil, 
wliieh eoiistitiites a volume in the dahrhuvh fui 
PhiloHupIuc und Phanomenologutcht Fomrhung, 
IS a veiy imjioriant senes of studies in ^ulluus 
piolileiiih of jihenoineiiology and illiistiutes, in uii 
illuminating way, the wide and vuiious applicn- 
tioii of that method Though some ol the eoiitii- 
Imlioiis am devoted to the analysis of concepts 
111 toimul 01 “upuphuiitic” logic, otheis, such as 
Kditli Stem's. IIuBseil’s Phanoituiioloyie and dir 
PhUosophie des Thomas von Acguiiio and lied wig 
Uoiiiadmaitiiis'h Farbrn, and Frit/ Ixuufiiiaiiii's 
])%e JSednrtig der kunstlertscJtc fittmruuiig, go fin 
beyond, iiivcsiiguting coui ugeoiisly, reuliim, luiicli 
too complex, it would seem, loi lurinal analysis 


The Essays tn Honor of John Deicey volume con- 
tains articles on a variety of subjects, among 
which Professor Parkliurst’a Cult of Chionoloqy, 
and Dr Hooke's paper on a similar hiib|ect, and 
Professor McKcon’s masterly analysis fif the pui- 
|M»He and natuic of inodiupMil science, aic peiliaps 
the most ■»iiniificaiit 

ProfcBHoi AIcKcfin also has gratified iiuiin 
readers by a set of translations, Mrrtinns from 
Hfedwval Phtlosopheis fiom Augusitnc lo Al- 
bert the (Jrcatf in which he lias seiiijiiilouBh 
avoided the “gems,” and gone, m fact, diiectlv to 
the heait of the great philosophic jiiohleins of th<‘ 
Middle Ages, some of which have iievet been icn- 
doied 111 English befoie Another new tianslution 
of great importance is that of Hegel’s tiiunrr of 
Logic. W H Johnston and L Cr Rirutheis have 
rendered the whole logic iiiiu English for the lirst 
time 

The twenty -ninth niiiiual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association was held at Co- 
lumbia Univeisitj Dee 102!) The 111 st ses- 

sion was devoted to the philosophy of John Dewey, 
the spi'akers being F J K Woodhndge, VV. K 
Hocking, and C T Lewis The other sessions were 
devoted to logic, theoi v of science, and tlieory of 
essences Morns R Cohen gave the presidential 
addi ess on “Technique in Philosophy ” 

BiUTiooRAPiiY In 102') a iiumbei of nnpnilant 
books 111 the field of pliilosophy ujipciiicd, the 
more notable of whu'h uic as follows Mont- 
goincrv Bclgioii, Ow Pivnent Philosophu of Lift , 
Henry Evelyn Bliss, The Organization of hnotol- 
tdge and the Sifstim of th( Hdincrst Fran/ 
Bieutano, Uehcr dir Xitkunft der Phtlo^tophic and 
Votn Dasem (Jotlrs, Scott Buchanan, Poririf and 
Afathematirs , Eiiist Cas-sirei, Die Philnsophtr 
drr Hymbolischen Fonnrii, vol in, John Dewev, 
Vharaiiers and Lvrnt^ and The Ovrst for Vn- 
tainty, Essai/s tn Honor of John hrwrif. Daniel 
Esserti^r, Philosophes ft l^avants Fian^aise du 
AAc iSiccle, vol iv, Fedoiigo Euiiqiies, Historir 
lievclopment of Itogu , Etienne (lilson. The Phil- 
osophy of St Thoinas Aquinas, U (iieen 
(trails ), From the Phynual to the Social 
Sciences by Jacques Knell, cJ S lluldcine, The 
Sciences and Philosophy, Nieholui Jlaitmami, 
Die Philosophic des fteiilschen Idialismiis, JI 
Tell, Hegel, Edmund Hiisseil, Logil,, Jahrhudi 
fur Philosophic v)id Phanomcnologisrhr Foi- 
schung, Festschrift Edmund Hussrrl (itmdmrl, 
W. H. .lohiiHuii and L (1 Strutlicis, Hi gel's 
Srirncc of Logic (tiaii"* ) , t'li'ssiiis .lack son Jve\- 
ser. The Pastures of U oiider. The Realm of 
Mathematics and tlu Realm of Si u nee, ilohn 
Laird, The Jdt a of \ aluf , t' J Jamvis, Mind and 
the World Ordn , \\illi.iin MeDongiill, Modem 
Materialism and Hninqent Hroliilion, Richaid 
McKeon, Medieval Philosophers fiom August me 
to Albtri tin (heat (trails), j) W J’rall, 
Aesthetic Judgmnit , Leon Uotli, Spinoza , T \ 
Siiutli, Thi Philo'iophieal Mow of Lifi , \\ Olaf 
Stajiledoii, A Modem Theoi ij of Ilthies, Paul 
Tillich (ed ), Piotislantismus Als Ktiiil, nnd 
(lestaltuny , Clement C J Webb, Pasial's Phi- 
losophy of Religion , A N Whitehead, The lims 
of Education and Othtr Essays, The Function of 
Reason, and Pioeess and Rtalify 
PHONETICS See P 1 1 1 1 ,oi on y, Moder v 
PHOSPHATE BOCK. The most ini]ioit.iiit 
soiiice ot iiliosplinte link is norllieiii Atiica 
W'heio Algeiia, Egv|)t, Moiuceu, and 'J’liius, with 
laige deposits and low produciiun costs, pro- 
duce about oU per cent of the woild’s supply. 
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This affects the American industry which in 1928 
contributed to the world’s total supply about 33 
per rent, or a decline from 42 per cent in 1023. 
Florida is responsible for about 82 per cent of 
the total phosphate rock mined in the United 
States and Tennessee for about 17 per cent, the 
lemaining 1 per cent being the output of western 
States In 1928 the American production totaled 
3,R01,40G long tons valued at $12,443,179 which 
wus the laigest since 1920 when 4,103,982 tons 
\alued at $25,079,n72 were mined Of this output 
fiom 25 to 29 per cent is exported, the exports 
for 1928 amounting to 898,704 long tons valued 
at $4,453,101 and those for 1929 to 1,142,746 
tons valued at $5,386,919 In 1928 the imports 
for consumption were the greatest in 10 years, 
amounting to 45,812, long tons valued at $431,238. 
The imports in 1929 were slightly less, though 
during the year phosphate from Africa was 
sold on the Atlantic seaboard at less than the 
Florida pioduct Sec Febtilizebs 

PHOTOGBAPHY. The principal development 
of practical interest in photography was the 
maiKed increase in the use of sound motion pic- 
tures for entertainment purposes Further re- 
search on photographic methods of recording 
sound resulted in a pronounced improvement in 
the quality of the sound reproduction Practically 
every producer was making sound pictures in one 
form or another and there was little reason to 
believe that such pictures would ever be sup- 
planted in favor of the “silent” picture {Trans 
8oo M. P Eng. 13, 1929, p 66) More realism 
wus added to sound pictures by an extensive use 
of color; several complete feature “talkies” in 
color were exhibited. Only two-color subtractive 
processes were used commercially, however, 
but they do not give exact natural-color repro- 
duction. 

Besides their utilization in the theatre, sound 
pictures found application in conjunction with 
medicine, law, and education. To foster some of 
this work, an international institute was formed 
under authority of the League of Nations. The 
first issue of a monthly publication of that in- 
stitute, International Revtew of Educational Cine- 
matography , appeared in July, 1929 

Photographic records also were made of the 
speed of the world’s fastest seaplanes, sections of 
the Antarctic were photographed and mapped, as 
well as difficultly accessible regions of archaeolog- 
ical and mineral interest, and excellent pictures 
were obtained from high altitudes and over great 
expanses of country. 

Appugations op Photogbapht Referring to 
the progress made in all branches of the graphic 
arts, W. Gamble in his **Editorial Review” for 
1930 {Penrose's Annual, 32, 1930, p. 1) stated 
that, “In no direction is this progress more marked 
than in the processes of reproduction which bring 
the camera directly into the service of the print- 
ing press.” Although the modern tendency in 
newspaper and magazine publication is for more 
speed, a high standard for half-tone work has al- 
ways been upheld This applied paiticularly to 
the quality of telegraphically and radio-trans- 
mitted pictures, al^oi^h televised illustrations 
were still in the experimental stage 

Further improvements were noted in photo- 
composing machines but none had been placed 
on a production basis. A promising development 
was the so-called “talking typesetter” which joins 
up the photo-composing machine with sound re- 
cording apparatus {National Lithographer, 36, 


Aug 1929, p. 33 ) . A shortened method of making 
half-tone plates directly in the camera was 
worked out which consists in using a special 
screen in front of a chromium-faced metal plate 
liearing a silver emulsion coating This plate is 
treated by the Pantone process (mercury amal- 
gam-chromium planograph) and becomes the ac- 
tual printing plate, thus avoiding a great many 
of the usual operations connected with the noi- 
mal half-tone process. 

Two new three-color cameras were marketed 
for the preparation of evenly exposed negatives 
for coloi photogiavure Few cameras of the many 
developed dining the last half-century have 
been entirely satisfactory for such work 

In the comparatively short pei lod of two years, 
the sound motion picture had displaced the silent 
picture, for duiiiig 1929 less than 10 per cent 
of the feature pictures produced were exclifsively 
of the latter type Nearly one-third of the theatres 
of the United States were equipped to handle 
sound films by the end of 1929 Production pro- 
grammes were much slower in getting under wav 
in Em ope where the first showing of sound films 
was being made in August. Although the quality 
of sound leproduction had been improved con- 
sistently, it still was poorer than the boat radio 
leceptioii {J. 8oc Mot Piet. Eng 14, 1930, p 
220) One result of this new form of entertain- 
ment was the elimination of the svmphony oi- 
chestra from the theatre progiamnie 

Extensive research programmes on studio and 
theatre acoustics were under way Novel methods 
of silencing cameras and are lights were worked 
out and accurate sound synchronism of picture 
and sound was obtained with a recording sta- 
tion nearly a thousand miles from the scene of 
action. 

A marked increase in interest on the part of 
certain producers was noted early in the year in 
the use of motion pictures in natuial color By 
the end of the year, several complete features 
had been produced and many otheis were under 
way Three processes were being used and others 
were under consideration {Ewhib Uerald-World, 
96, July 6, 1929, p 70, ibid , 98, Jan 4, 1930, p. 
26) 

Much attention w'as being given to the subject 
of enlarged projected pictures on film wider than 
35 mm , which had been the standard since the 
early days of the industry. Three widths of film 
were being experimented with although only one, 
of 70-mm width, had actually been placed on 
the market {Exhib Herald-World, 96, Sect. 1, 
Sept 28, 1929, p. 19). The advantages claimed 
for the wider films were (1) more realistic pro- 
jection of news events, scenics, and musical com- 
edies, since a screen filling the entire proscenium 
aich could be used, (2) a better proportioned 
picture, for the sound record along one side of 
tlie 35-mm film had reduced the picture area 
to nearly square proportions; (3) a wider and 
longer sound record area Other methods of se- 
curing wider pictures were suggested, one of 
which would use 35-nim. film, and record the pic- 
ture lengthwise instead of across the film. Wider 
film had several obvious limitations and its 
promoters weie proceeding cautiously. 

Research on methods of securing stereoscopic 
motion pictures as well as televised pictures was 
being continued but no commercially practicable 
processes made their appearance. 

Several comprehensive libraries of motion- 
picture “textbimks” were in preparation, one 
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firm having completed more than 60 films cover- 
ing subjects in geography, health, civics, and 
general science. Courses related to motion-picture 
technology were initiated successfully by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in conjunction 
with the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, and other universities had plans under 
consideration. Fitting ceremonies were held in 
Palo Alto by Stanford University commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of Muybridge’s 
unique experiment of motion analysis of the lac'e 
horse, one of the forerunners of the invention of 
the motion picture. 

Sound films were finding adaptation to edu- 
cational, civil, industrial, and medical purposes 
Several sound motion pictures were shown as 
well as a larger number of silent pictuies at 
the fall convention of the American College of 
Surgeons held in Chicago, one of the former 
group showing a new obstetrical technique of a 
well-Known surgeon {Ewhth. Herald-World, 67, 
Oct 26, 1929, p. 26). A criminal’s confession re- 
corded in a sound picture was accepted as evi- 
dence by a Philadelphia court {Exhib Herald- 
Woild, 97, Dec 7, 1929, p. 32). Sound films were 
made in the laboratories of several of the world’s 
leading scientists, particularly Sir Ernest Ruth- 
erford, Sir William Bragg, and Dr. Irving l^ang- 
niuir Portable equipment for projection of 
sound pictures on 35-inm. film was beginning to 
be available 

A few of the many uses of the motion pictuie 
for general lecording included mcasuiement of 
the velocity of water currents, study of the 
movement of electric discharges, late of coriosion 
of iiflc hands and narrow-bore tubes, duration 
and brightness of flash powders, and examination 
of gaseous explosions 

Several amateur films made during the year 
won commendatory recognition from professional 
circles as well as meritorious awards in the 
amateur field The enthusiasm of the cimf*-ania- 
teiir continued unabated as shown by the addi- 
tional cameras, projcctois, and accessories that 
vieie added to the market, a general inciease in 
the number of cinema societies, an extension of 
film libraries until over two score were in exist- 
eiKc, and the introduction of several tyjies of 
phonographic turntable devices synchroiimed 
with the pioiector which made home sound 
"movies” possible (Movie Makers, 4, 1929, p 76r>) 

The Kodacolor process of amateui color tiiie- 
II .itiigr,i{ihv aiiiioiim'ed in 1928, found considei- 
alile itivoi during 1929 as additional equipment 
was made available for its use and the numhei of 
juoecssing stations -was increased in various 
jwrts of the world w'here the film could be de- 
veloped Another amateur piocess (111106 Vita- 
color was also available This is an additive proc*- 
ess that uses a rotating multicolor sector wheel 
hefoie the camera lens and the projector lens 
(Movie Makers, 3, 1928, p 771). 

Several very pleasing color prints were cx- 
liibited at the Buffalo meeting of the Professional 
Photographers of America by White of Detroit, 
who, as well as Allison of New York, was pro- 
ducing some of the finest color photographs in 
America 

A serious disaster in a Cleveland Hospital 
Clinic in May, 1929, caused by noxious gases given 
off by burning X-ray films stimulated the roent- 
genologist to use films coated on cellulose acetate 
(slow-burning stock) in preference to the more 
rapidly combustible cellulose nitrate and to ob- 


serve greater precautions in the storage of ex- 
isting films (“The Disaster at the Cleveland 
Hospital Clinic,” Proceedings of a Board of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, U. S Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1929). Fur- 
ther attempts with limited success were described 
to make X-ray motion pictures by photographing 
a fluorescent screen, using specially sensitive him 
and a camera with a large sector opening and a 
lens aperture f / 1 4 (Phot Ind., 27, 1929, p. 627 ) 



Beprodneed Courtesy of Royal Avr Force 

BIOOBD TAKRK IN TIMING WORLD'S AIBPLANR 

SPXSD VLIGHT, CALSHOT, SNGLAND, SXPTXHBB.R, 
192U 

Note plane pasBinsr upper boundaiy of inner 
circle 

Aerial photography found extensive use in 
1929. New cameras and equipment were made 
available as well as mure highly sensitive pan- 
chromatic film The highest altitude photograph 
(39,150 feet, calculated photogiaphically) and 
the longest distance photograph (227 miles) 
were made by Captain Stevens, USA Air Serv- 
ice (Photo Era, 63, 1929, p 333). Both of these 
photographs were made possible by the use of pan- 
chromatic film sensitized to infra-red radiation 
Successful flashlight photographs also were 
made at night over the U. S. Capitol by Captain 
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Stevens. The negatives were developed by a rapid 
process in tlie i)lane, dropped to the ground, and 
a short time later dispatched by telephoto to 
eight distant cities {Photo Era, 62, 1020, p 272) 

Of particular interest was the employment of 
motion-})ictiire cameras for timing the speed of 
the seaplanes in the Schneider Cup races at Cal- 
shot, riijl.iiKl in September, when the record was 
attained ot J.).') 8 miles i>er hour (average) on a 
straight course (See page 660) Many valuable 
]ihotogrnphs of the Antarctic plateaus and moun- 
tains were made liy the iilioingiuphic section of 
Hear Admiial Byid’s c\i»c(lii ion diiiiiig the year, 
(iilminating in the suicessful polar flight on 
Novemlier 28 and 20 Colonel Lindbergh denion- 
stiated the value of the caineia and the airplane 
as .in ellective method, foi locating new archicol- 
ogical sites 111 difliculty acicssible sections of t^eii- 
tial Amerun 

PjiYSiL'Ai. MEASiJitEMhNTH Tlic Proceedings of 
the Seventh Tntei national Congress of Photog- 
laphy (Loiidun, 1028) wcie published during 
1020 thus making available details of the many 
pa])ers presented at this convention Among the 
jiapers which excited considerable interest was 
the report of the committee on the standard unit 
of intensity as was indicated by a number of 
controversial papeis which appeared suhse- 
((uently on this siibiect Eder, for example, pro- 
posed the use of filtered magnesium light or a 
])urc carlion aic as a satisfactory practical stand- 
ard for sensitoinetcr work {Z. phyaxkal Chem 
111, 1920, p 321) Incicnhing intcicst v\aa 
evidenced in methods of scnsitomctnc measuie- 
mciit, particularly bv motion-picture laboratories 
studying souiul-on-lilm problems The constiuc- 
lion of a stnndaidi/.ed set of curves was described 
i<ir rapid deterniiiiation of various constants of 
]ihotogiaphic materials {J 0 E A and R 8 I, 17, 
1028, p 463) 

Impiovemoiits in photometer and microphotoui- 
etcr design wcic noted, one commercial instiii- 
iiicnt having a meaburemeiit range of 0 1 to 500 
lux extended by wedges to 5000 and 50,000 lux 
{Kmotechmk,, 11, 1020, p. 101) Photoelectric 
iclls were iiicoi porated in certain photometers 
for aiitomatu lueasui enient of light transmis- 
sion, one device for measuring the exposure time 
and giadc of papci fui printing negatives utilized 
a HcJeniiim cell for measurement of densities 
{Projection Eng 1, December, 1929, p 24) A 
color analvzer which plots a continuous spectio- 
pliotometiic curve was described which possesses 
ceitain iiilv.ii.\iL't ^ over the usual colorinieti>r 
{JO 8 A and U8I, 18, 1929, p 96) 

Other ph>Hical measuring devices in the design 
of wliidi improvements weie made weie actinoin- 
eleia Jot calculating light intensity, density 
mctcis for detciniining light transmission, ap- 
jiaiatus for testing shutter speeds of camera 
hliutteis, and an iiistrunient for calculating 
depth ot focus Ubcful data on binoculai and 
iiioiiocular vision weie collected which have an 
inipuit.iiit bearing on the brightness sensitivity 
ot the human eye as related to problems of tone 
leproduction {J O 8 A. and R8I, 18, 1929, p 
29) 

Manufacthkk of Sensitized Materials Of 
outstanding interest in the fleld of rnanufactuie 
was the iiici easing use of paiichi oiiiutic lilni, 
particulaily in connection with motion-picture, 
natural-coloi , ai‘rial, and commercial photog- 
raphy The quality and speed of panchromatic 
emulsions were improved by several manufac- 


turers A portrait panchromatic film was made 
available for the portrait photographer. For 
making souiid-oii-filni records, two new negative 
materials were supplied, one for vaiiablc density 
recording and the other for variable area re- 
cording. 

A positive motion-picture film was ])laccd on 
the market for sound-on-film prints in a vaiiety 
of tinted sup])orts, the dyes for which had been 
chosen so that they transmitted light capable of 
exciting unifoimly the photoelectric cell Fluc- 
tuations in sound volume level noted when pass- 
ing from one tint to another on older tinted films 
were thus avoided {Trans 8oc. M P Eng, 13, 
1929, p 199) A serious fire in one of the film 
prcM easing laboratories demonstrated the iin- 
portaneo of duplicating valuable negatives and 
furthci impiovemciif s in methods of making 
dupluate negatives were under investigation 

The patent hteratiiie contained many refei- 
ciiccs to inipi ov'cmeiits in acetate film-lmse manu- 
factiire indicating the extensive study that was 
being given this important subiect Films coated 
on a( elate support were available for X-ray, 
motion luctiire, amateur cin^, and to a limit'd 
degree, ifor commcreial photography About the 
usual niimlier of patents appeared disclosing 
various methods for prevention of film tioiildes 
such as static electricity markings, halation, fog, 
abiasion, etc 

A posit i\e film on a white translucent suppoit 
was announced for poitraitiire work giving le- 
Bults lesembling a photogiaph on ivoiv or n rich 
cailmn print {8lndto Light, 21, July 1920, ]i ]) 
Encouraging efforts were noted on the |»nit of 
maniifactiiiers in conjunction with n.itioiial and 
govei nmental oigani/ations to btandaidize on 
sues of films, plates, and papers 

A tri-])ack coloi-roll film was placed on the 
English market A considerable expansion pio- 
giamnie was in pi ogress in Soviet Kiissia i dative 
to the manufacture of photogiaphic sensiti/ed 
mateiial and equipment {8oviet Photo Almanar, 
1928, pp 63 and 85) 

New^ Apparatits ^Vlder aperture lenses v\eie 
fitted to nianv of the less expensive camel as mak- 
ing possible amateur photography under adieisp 
ixmditious An aciial camera was made foi and 
tested bv the IT S A Air Corps at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio This cameia is entirely automatic- 
ally operated, electricallv heated, and w'as de- 
signed to ])botograph wide-spread giound areas 
from high altitudes {Scuncr Supplement, 70, 
Sept 13, 1920, p xiv) A new Ceiman aerial 
cameia foi map-suivey work was also described, 
capable of photographing an area of 225 miles 
at one exposure 

Automatic developing machines wcic used in 
mariv of the larger plants developing amateur 
roll film Other automatic machineiy to be found 
in many plants weie piiiiteis, glossy print dryers, 
and Htiaigliteners Developing machines for han- 
dliiig standard motion-picture film came into 
greater use in the majority of film-finishing 
laboratories, especially for handling sound-on- 
film prints 

New lenses w'cre made available tor many types 
of camel as particulaily fur piofi'bsional and 
aiiiateiii inotioii-putuie use In tlic luttei class 
one English film maiketed a siipei speed lens 
clniincd to have an aperture of f/0 99 toi use on 
three makes of 16mm cameras {But J Phot, 
76, 1929, p 704) A new studio lens called the 
Multi-Focal lens, of effective aperture of f/3 3, 
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wan deHif^iied by a Buffalo photogiaphor, H. D 
Bcarh Although of unusual optical design, this 
lens was claimed to possess a greater depth of 
focus at full aperture, more speed, and better 
delineation than other comparable anastigmat 
lenses of the same apertuie {Bull, Phot y 44, 
1629, p. 740) 

The mechanical movements of professional 
motion-picture cameras of standard make were 
le-designed to make them more silcnt-running for 
use ill connection with sound-on-fllm pictures 
Sound-pioof housings also weie introduced by 
camel amen for reducing the noise of then cam- 
eras, pai ticiilai ly for combined sound and color 
motion pictiiies iSynchroiiized phonogi apliic 
Roniid-iepiodncing equipment was made avail- 
able for the cine amateur and a few libraries wore 
staited foi circulating sound recoids and pictures 

I’liE PiTOTOGRAPiiic PROCESS The time and 
temperature method of negative development in 
tanks advocated by manufacturers foi seveial 
veats came into more general use with poi trait 
and commeicial phoiographci s in 1029 This was 
cncoiiiaged probably as a result of the extensive 
em|)loynieiit of the highly sensitive panchromatic 
films and plates reqiiiiing safe lights for dark- 
looni use to be a dark green lather than red, in 
Older to avoid fogging the sensitive materials A 
lellow-gieen safe light was intiodiiced for use in 
]»i Jilting rooms for persons who found difficulty 
III judging print quality by the more common 
mange safe light 

T>|)es of fog on negatives were classified by 
seieral iiivestigatois and its prevention by the 
use of desensiti/eis and by potassium bromide 
and iodide was discussed (Trans Sot M P Png, 
12, 1928, p 1096, Brtt J Phot, 75, 1928, pp 
(i89 and 70G) The action of various developers on 
exiKised individual silvei giaiiis were studied 
photoniK iogiapliicall,v, lupid development giving 
use to a spongy deposit, wheieas slow develop- 
ment gives compact civ stalline silvei (Phot Indy 
27, 1929, p 482) Fuithei comprehensive investi- 
gations weie ma<lc on a fine-giaiii-negative dc- 
velopei foi iiiotimi-pu tine him (Amrr Cxncmal , 
10, July 1929, p 17 et seq ) A senes of jiaiiers 
weie published dealing with (1) the general 
ilieinistiv of developers and development, con- 
sidering lational foimnlas, (2) nietol-qiiinol and 
metoqninone developeis, and (3) effect of dilii- 
tio '■ ' * 1 ’ pioperties of developeis 

(A ' ■ p 227 et seq ) 

I'lic lesiilts of a long investigation on the 
ihemistry of fixing baths weie rccoidcd by Ciab- 
tree and Hartt who picsented ciiteiia for coni- 
jiaiing vaiioiis baths and gave data for I’om- 
poniiding solutions having spedfic pioperties 
(Tians Sot M P Kuti , 13, 1928, p ,164) A 
svmpoMiiin on the siibioct was held by the Royal 
Photogiaphn Society and bi ought foith many 
useful coin inents (Phot J , 1929, pp 310-17) 

A new method of piodiicing blown tones on 
papci consisted in bleaching in a foi ricyaiiidc 
solution, bathing in zinc chloiidc, and tuning in 
amnioiiia (Mtftctlungcn, 1, April 1929, p 3) A 
n limber of valuable suggestions weie recorded on 
the use of d}c solutions in the coloiiiig of piiiits 
(Bnt J Phot , 70, 1929, p 105). The efficacy of 
a huge nuinlK'i of methods of sulphide toning 
were discussinl in a series of articles by Wiegleb 
(Brit */. Phot , 76, 1929, p 363 et seq ). Selen- 
ium toning methods were also reviewed (Phot 
Ind, 20, 1928, pp. 1190 and 1218) 

Two new pigment processes found some appli- 


cation bv pictorial ists, namely the Fresson direet- 
carbon process (Amer. Ann. Phot , 43, 1929, p. 
179) and bromoil lithography (Amat. Phot, 67, 
1929, pp. 127 and 150) 

rHOTooRAPiiic Theory The fundamental unit 
of photographic emulsions is the silver halide 
grain and much of the theoretical research con- 
ducted in recent years was related to this unit 
Further work has been in progress to determine 
the chemical identity of the sensitivity nuclei 
whose presence in silver bromide emulsions en- 
hance their sensitivity (New Intobnational 
Year Book, 1928, p 602) Although it seems 
clear that these nuclei may consist of any one of 
several substances, the greatest sensitizing action 
appeals to be given by silver sulphide Additional 
attempts were made to defect free silver in photo- 
graphic emulsions, but the exact determination 
of its amount was still doubtful chiefly because 
of the great diflieulties attending analytical de- 
termination (Phot J , 53, 1929, p 471) 

Evidence to dati' cfrnnglv supported the idea 
that fhe latent (:iiii-ible) photographic image 
consists to a large extent at least, of finely 
divided silver Rawling has shown that emulsion 
sensitiveness cannot depend entirely, however, on 
the quantity of silver-sulphide nuclei present 
since changes in alkalinity during digestion * in- 
fluences their sensitivenesR Such changes were 
characteristic of the gelatin used and independ- 
ent of the silver halide gram (Phot J , 63, 1929, 
p 83) The effects w'ere confirmed by Sheppard 
and Wightman with fresh and old plates bathed 
to adjust the acidity of the gelatin previous to 
exposure (Phot J , 53, 1929, pp 22 and 134) 

The close relation between the photo-conduct- 
aiue of silver halide and the mechanism of latent 
image formation was established more firmly by 
additional woik of Toy and of Sheppard and 
their collaboiatois Photo-cun ents were shown 
to start in very thin laveis of silver bromide 
almost instantaneously after illumination of the 
speciman (Mature, 123 1929, p 679) It was 
suggested that the mechanism of latent image 
foi Illation 18 piobably connected with the libei- 
ation of an electron from halide ions of the silvei 
halide crystal with the formation of fiee silver 
and bromine (Zeit totss Phot, 27, 1929, p 85, 
also J. Phys Chem , 33, 1929, pp. 331 and 1403). 

Bibliooraphy (leiieial leviews of rl o*^::i,T' 1,,. 
progiess are published niiiiually by ii«* buiuiy »i 
Chemical Industry ( British ), the British Jour- 
nal of Photography, and the American Photo- 
giaphic Publishing Company (Boston, Mass ) 
A pi ogress leport of the niotion-picturc industiy 
is published Hemi-annuall> in the Journal of 
the Society of Motion Pirlute Engineers (New 
Yoik) The more iintnble fh ■V. 2 rr<ir'k:i books 
published during 1929 incliii.t. II B iianklin, 
Sound Motion Ptoturcs (Garden City, L J ), F 
H Ricliai dsoii. Handbook of Piojcction, vol iii, 
(New York), II Mieliliiig, Sound Projection 
(New Yoik) , ,1 R Cameion, Motion Pictures 
with Sound (Munliattuii Beach, N Y ) , Owen 
Wheeler, Amo Cinematoqiaphy (NewY^ork), 
0. P Herrnkiiul, Die Schtnalfilm Kinemaio- 
qraphie (Leipzig) , M N Gleason, Scenario 
Writing (Boston, Alass ) , B I) Wood and F N 
Fieeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom (New 
York) , A C McKinlej, Applied Aerial Photog- 
raphy (New York), E T Lamer, Practical 

" Emulbioii- ii'-i' il during manufacture bv heat- 
ing or by ir uitli ammonia to enhance their 

bpeed and uniformity. 
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Television (New York) , L Iiobel and M Dubois, 
Manuel de Sensitometne (Pans) , W. Noddack 
and E Lehmann, Photochemie und Photograph- 
ische Chemte (Berlin) , J. M Eder, Auafuhr- 
liohea Handhuch der Photoqraphie, vol iv, pait 
1 (Halle) , E D Younj?, The Art of the Photog- 
rapher (Philadelphia, Pa ) , J M Eder and E 
Kiiehinku, Jahibueh fur Photographies Kinema- 
tographte and Iteproduktionsverfahren fur die 
Jahre 1921-1927, vol xxx, parts, 1, 2, and 3, 
(Hullo) , Handhuch der Wiaaensohaftliche und 
Angewandten Photographies edited by A. Hay, 0 
vols (Vienna) Volumes issued during 1920, \ol 
111 on Photochemie und Photographiachc Chem- 
ikalicnkunde, by A Cohen, (2. Jung, and J Dui- 
inoi , also vol viii on Farhcnphotographic, by L 
(Jrobe, A Hiibl, and E il Wall, K Jacohsohn, 
Daa Arbeiten mit farbenempfindliohen Platt en 
und Pitmen (Beilin) , E .1 Wall, Photographic 
Kmulauma (Boston, Mass ) , O Papeseh, Rnfung 
von Bromailber- gelatin mxi Ammoniak und 
Ammonium-karbonat (Halle) , L David, Photo- 
graphiachea Praktikum (ITalle) , W ITrbaii, 
Theoretiach-Praktiacher Leitfaden der Phototech- 
nik (Stuttgart) See Moving Pictithes 

PHOTOPLAYS See Moving Picti^res, Pho- 
tography 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. See An- 

TTTROPOIXIGY 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. See Chemihtry 

PHYSICS. Linking gravitation with elee- 
ti loity and magnetism by unified equations is an 
outstanding event in pbysies during 1929 Ein- 
stein again speaks and the world listens TIis 
three brief papers (in 1005, 1916, and 1929) have 
set clussie physies to experimentation, diseussion, 
and agitation He now unifies the eonceptioiis of 
gravitation and eleetncity by referring both to 
a eommoii basis 

The year, however, found relativity still a stub- 
born battle field The challenge of pieeise nieas- 
uiement assails Einstein’s basic assumption — 
zero ether drift and two of his three crucial pre- 
dictions Miehelsoii’s acceptance of relativity 
and his supporting results on ether diift seemed 
to quiet o])pOBition, but not for long Confronted 
by Miller’s new observations, made with nieticii- 
lous caic, relativity is again challenged, fur Mil- 
ler’s results cannot be ignored — confirming, as 
they do, his previous findings that a mcasureable, 
though small, drift exists 

Again, Meggers, Jviess, and Burns, in spectio- 
scopy, find the predicted red-shift of solar wave 
lengths not according to Einstein’s prediction — 
in some parts of the spectrum being too small 
and elsewhere too large. The known accuracy of 
wave-length measurements, especially by these 
masters, is a challenge which must' be met by 
experimental data of equal accuracy 

Again, a searching analysis of souiccs of error 
in the eclipse observations on starlight dcfiection 
in the sun’s powerful gravitational field surpi ised 
relativists who had thought this prediction of 
J<]in8tein finally verified It appears, however, that 
factors were ignored and direct plate measure- 
ments all too few Poor now claims that eclipse 
obseivations cannot test relativity, since tliey in- 
volve no postulate of relativity, that not even 
gravitational retardation can be so tested, that 
no effective checks or controls were used for 
temperature eliects, that there was no system- 
atic study of all the data, and that stellar dis- 
placements freed fiom assumptions, fail to agree 
in direction, size, or rate (degrees from the sun), 


and that finally, if real, they may be explained 
by temperature efifects in the air 

This sweeping indictment is discussed quanti- 
tatively and offers a third challenge to lelativity 
— two of the three basic predictions all being 
questioned and strong evidence being offered foi 
the measurable ether drift. Clearly, relativitv 
still lemams to be proven with adequate rigoi 
Meantime, the theory stimulates physicists every- 
where Methods of measurement are being sciii- 
tinized and improved and tbe principles of phys- 
ics, such as conservation of mass, energy, and 
momentum, are being reexamined and recast to 
meet the exigencies of lelativity theory 

The sensational sale of Einstein’s biief papei 
IS an index of the world-wide interest in a theoiy 
so momentous in its application and so fi aught 
with sensational implications. It is but fair to 
say that these implications, develojied (hicfi} 
by hiH adherents, must be reexamined, and pci- 
haps their fantastic extremes may be tempcied 
when it IB realized that twisted space-tune is a 
mathematical concept alone, giaphic nithei than 
pictorial, and thot twisted space-time has tio 
more obje<‘tive tangible existence than EuLlidiun 
space-time The purpose is to describe the woild, 
and Einstein’s lati'st work completes what is pci- 
haps the most compieliensive generalization evei 
formulated in physics 

The merging of the mathematical attacks on 
atomic structure continues We read of ladiation 
compared to a gas, and find statistical svsteins 
Melding solutions where earlier methods weie 
inadequate Comparative studies ot the methods 
lead to their impro\cment by testing their ine- 
dictive value with experimental obsei vations 

Johnston aiinouncch a new theory of atomu 
structure and the periodie system on purely 
classical lines based on foui factors only — giavi- 
tation, i> 08 itivc electrostatic charge, iicgatue 
clectfustatic charge, and magnetism He tn*ats 
the atom and its electrons us a system of s,mi- 
ehronous motois or motor genciatois und liiids 
that tbe pci iodic system follows ndtiiiull\ in its 
minutest details fiom several basic simple in in 
ciplcs Johnston reports Maxwells' equations as 
adequate for the computations 

Davis and Barnes found that in ]iurallel beams 
of alpha and beta rays the ca]>tiire of an election 
by an alpha particle occurs when the election 
speed e()uals that in a circular quantized orbit of 
singly ionized helium A significant fact' The 
graph of percentage captuics vs electron energies 
consists of sharp peaks, one of which is zero 
lelutive velocity of alpha jiarticle to electron, 
while the others correspond to captiiie in quan- 
tum nuinbeis fiom one to eleven 

Dempster finds that protons (h>diogcii canal 
rays) give patterns indicating that they lMdia\e 
as waves The lines are velocity sjiectia of the 
piotons Wave meclianies cannot as yet distin- 
guish lietween the hydrogen ion and tlie hydio- 
gim atom. 

The French Academy of Sciences installed the 
largest electromagnet in the world, weighing 120 
tons and using 2500 kilowatts This was to be 
used for studying the stiucture of crystals and 
molecules It was hoped to orient usymetrical 
molecules and thus deteiniine their shape It was 
also planned to study the movements of elections 
and protons between the magnet poles 

Two chemical elements were isolated fui the 
first time during 1929 Both aie in the same group 
family (Va) of the periodic system. The first 
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(atomic number 91) is protoactinium, the rarest 
metal known Grosse has isolated it and finds the 
average radioactive life of its atoms is twenty 
times longer than that of radium, while the max- 
imum energy of the beta and gamma rays are 
nearly twice that of radium Its gamma wave 
lengths are proportionately shoiter 

The second element (atomic number 41) was 
isolated and exhibited as bcin^ all of the existing 
sup]}ly of the metal ooluiiibium It is ductile, 
easily worked cold, of silveiy appeal ance, may lie 
lolled, drawn, haiiiniered, spot-welded, and shaped 
with ordinary tools, and its value ih half that 
of gold. 

Witmci suggests that the ratio of masses of a 
proton and an electron may be a fundamental 
quantity ut integral value It is 43^ within limits 
oi erroi, and 43— 3‘*-j-4‘', which 
feiequeiiec doubled gives the number of electrons in 
the successive periods (shells) of the periodic 
system of the atoms 

Gontiollable voltages by 1929 had e\ceeded 
000,000 volts and Tiive exhibited a new vacuum 
tube capable of using 100,000 volts foi his expei i- 
iiiental attack upon utoniic nuclei and gamma-ray 
Biattci mg 

liichardson was awarded the Nobel Prize 
(192H) 111 physics for rescaiches on the emission 
ot electricity fioiii incandescent materials and 
upon the laws detiniiig the late of emission of 
electioiis ])e llroglic, the Nobel Piize ivinnei in 
physics loi 1929, was to be credited with the 
wa\e conception which has added so iniicli to the 
new quantum tlieoiy of the wave atom. 

'J'hc w oik of Pose, Paiiiaii, Kamsdas, and others 
shows India as a coiiti ibiitor to fundamental phys- 
us A new item again emphasizes this Hay and 
Chaudhiiii on tiie theory that free elections cause 
eleitiical and theinial ( onductivity, sought and 
found a relation between loni/ation potential and 
electiical (oi thernial) conductivity per atom 
All analysis showed that for metals of the same 
Cl > still stnictuie, with few exceptions, the piod- 
iict ot tile electiical coiidiu ti\ it^ and the ioniza- 
tion putential larics inveisel^ as the atomic uum- 
bci 

The physical pioperties of hydiogen ha\e bcH*n 
studied anew iii light of Bonhoetr’s and Haiteck’s 
discovery that one-fourth of moleculai hydrogen 
is ot a modilied form, convertible at liquid hydro- 
gen teni])(‘i atui es into the ]iai ahydrogen foiin 
l)i awing the hydiogen thioiigh a special chaicoal 
at liquid hydiogen temper.itiiies, the former dem- 
onstrated the neiiilv (omplete sepaiatioii of the 
two kinds of molecular hydrogen in which tlie 
two atoms, each bpinning like a disk, may either 
spin alike oi in opposite directions The two forms 
differ notably in their specific heat 

llevesy gives details of his method of quanti- 
tative chemical analysis by X-rays JJe was Jed 
by necessity to devise some means of measuring 
the puiity of his hafnium cxti actions Biiefly, he 
mixes the substance to be determined with a suit- 
able refciciice substance, then compares the in- 
tensities of selected leference lines by their X- 
lay spectra. 

Meisner leports supei conductivity in a com- 
pound Copper wire heated in sulphur vai>or be- 
comes cupper sulphide, letaining its original 
foim Its specific resistance taken as unity at 
0° Centigrade, falls to 3 iii liquid an (86® Ab- 
solute) and to 02 in boiling h.vdiogen (20°), 
004 at boiling helium (4°) and at 1 06° the 
resistance becomes immeasiiiably small Such 


low value has hitherto been encountered only in 
very pure metals. 

In another notable symposium of the Faraday 
Society — “molecular spectra” — eminent physi- 
cists discussed the fundamental subject of band 
spectra as related to atomic nuclei, isotopes, 
molecular foimation and dissociation, llaman ef- 
fect, stiucture of excited states, the solid state, 
and a unified notation for molecular spectra de- 
signed to haimoni/e with the latest notation tor 
atomic spectra 

Jlehncd measurements of the oxygen band spec- 
tra revealed the existence of oxygen isotopes 17 
and 18, showing that such spectra are nioie sen- 
sitive than that of the positive ray spectrograph 
Since oxygen is 16 as the basis of the entiie sys- 
tem of atomic weights, 16 is presumably the 
average weight of the oxygen atoms and may 
need no change, but the isotopes cannot be inte- 
gral since they differ both from the oxygen 16 and 
from the average of the oxygen isotopes It may 
be necessary to raise the question, for discussion 
at least, whctbei oxygen is the ideal basis Al- 
leady a return to hydrogen has been suggested 
Incidentally, the new isotopes foiiii about 1 part 
in 1200 of ordinary oxygen 

During 1929 articles on the Kaman effect gave 
much new data The crucial test, howevei, in- 
volves precise wave-length measurements of the 
modified radiation and caieful correlation of such 
measuiements with the long-wave charactei istic 
radiation with which the modified wave lengths 
are specifically associated Kecent very piccise 
measurements, however, raise a seiious doubt as 
to the adequacy oi Die assumed cause of the 
Kaman effect and call for fuither precise ex- 
perimental reseaich to resolve the doubt 

Ileyl has completed 16 sets oi observations of 
the giavitationai constant, and computation of 
11 sets of these gives a value in egs units of 
0 668 X 16 -t* Birge gives the density oi the earth 
as 5 522 Gravimetric research shows that rock 
under the sea is heavier than that on the contin- 
ents 

The study of the interior of the earth by seis- 
mic records continues to increase in volume and 
piecision The New Zealand earthquake of June 
J7 was recoided in Kuiope us a single wave in- 
stead of two, which suggests a liquid centre ab- 
soibing tlie deepei w'^aves Daly estimates the 
temjieiatiire as 90,60U°C and the pressure ut 25,- 
060 tons per square inch dagger was enlisting 
the coopeiutioii of amatcuis in the study oi 
earthquakes and attention is being given to the 
design of a simple and cheap foim oi seismo- 
graph Ixicul seisms, one a day, woild-scaie rec- 
ords one a week, and eaith trcmois every iow 
seconds, with tilting movements, form a subject 
of interest, the data on which would add mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the eaith and its move- 
ments The helium-lead ratio was applied to dat- 
ing geologic strata The production ot helium and 
lead fiom uianium was hailed by one authority 
as making possible the jear by year elimatiL 
history of the eaith comparable in success to the 
tree-ring measurements of Douglass 

Epstein's study of cooling rates of the moon's 
suriace shows that it cools at the same rate as 
pumice, but differs in rate from granite, black 
lava, quartz sand, or sandstone. Wright's polai- 
ization obseivatioiis yielded the same conclusion. 

Brown’s measurements of the changing length 
of the day show tliat in 1928 the earth was 32 
seconds ahead of its average rotational motion 
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for the past three centuries A rhythmic length- 
ening and shortening with a cycle of about 300 
years appears, with the maximum change found 
to be a part in 30,000,000 or a second a year A 
tenth of this is readily measuiable 

Egedal in a study of air tides correlates these 
with the heights of the bases of the aurora The 
two maxima of the frequency curve at latitude 
72° shows that the air mass above 100 km at ebb 
tide equals the an mass above 100 km at AocmI 
tide Observations of the lowest limits of meteots 
show good agieement with aurora results. 

Experimental lightning, now possible with high 
voltages and high insulation, promises light on 
the behavior of natural lightning For example, 
111 a laboratory expel inient lightning stiikes and 
leaves an airplane at its tips Peter’s new kly- 
donograph photographs lightning, revealing fine 
structuies, si^e, intensity, and an angeineiit which 
are under Htud,\ with the hope of under- 
standing and later conti oiling its destiuctive ef- 
fects 

Physical instruments and devices continue to 
multiply in sensitivity, range, precision, and in- 
genuity. Baron Shiba has perfected a research 
motioii-pictuie caineia which takes (10,000 pic- 
tures a second foi leseaich work on an streams, 
inechaiiical flights, and other high-speed phenom- 
ena New iiistruniental resouiees lange from 
Abbott's radioinetei , in which a part of a fly’s 
wing functions as a vane, to the plans for the 
new 200-inch giant telescope with its quartz re- 
flectoi with four tunes the light gathering power 
of the largest now in use 

A new French sounding balloon automatically 
hioadcasts by radio its measures of teniiieiatuie 
and piesBuie throughout its flight For high- 
altitude woik the 9-foot Goddard locket has 
brought back autographic lecoids of atmospheiic 
conditions. Ills plans contemplate lecoiding teni- 
peiature and radiation of "even the legions be- 
yond” the atmosphere Other daring cxperiiiieii- 
teis such as Opel, Peil, and Oberth aie tiying out 
locket and jet-type piopulsion, while leseauh in 
ayrodynaniics, materials, and niotois finds its 
diauiatic climax in Oilebai's speed of (i miles 
a minute, se\en times fastei than attainable 10 
jeais ago 

The Villicr 30U0-li p racing car is equipped 
with a visual indicator whimi leccives signals 
fioiii a ladio beacon set at both ends of the 
luuise 

Devices developed include the new twelve- 
course radio-beacon and visual indicator, which 
open the way foi air tiavei in any desinxl direc- 
tion Another is the unique automatic ladio land- 
ing beaion system by means of which the pilot, 
even in a fog, need only watch the visual indica- 
tor and guide his plane so that two vibrating 
teeds retain equal amplitude. The local signal is 
so designed that the resulting motion is an easy, 
smooth cuive, flattening out horizontally as it 
leaclies the ground level Radio frequency can 
now be maintained constant to within a pait in 
a million over moderate periods or to an average 
of a part in ten million over an inteival of 24 
hours 

Three unique devices are a flame of jiowdered 
aluminum burning in oxygen and able to cut 
through any known solid; a higli-efflciency white 
light consisting simply of a gas-filled tube (glass) 
without wne filament, and a 3-beam shadowless 
light for surgeiy with filters to give daylight 
quality. 


Abbott estimates the solar energy reaching the 
earth as equal to that released in burning 507,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal per day and states that 
man actually burns the equivalent of 5,000,000 
tons per day. Goddard has developed a fused 
quartz mirror device for utilizing solar energy — 
a clear quartz boiler in which water and mercury 
are sprayed to form an opaque absorbent for the 
solar energy. The mercury vapor and steam are 
utilized in a turbine device directly 

Several si^ificant advances in biophysics will 
serve as typical of the many active lesearches in 
this most important field Grile, repoiting new 
experimental results to sustain his bipolar theory 
of living pioccBses, finds a potential dilTerence of 
a fiftieth volt developed in fruit (apples) and by 
a special technique he is able to devitalize and re- 
vitalize an amceba by conti ol of the polarity and 
potential difference between the nucleus and cyto- 
plasm. 

Huxley's analysis of the size of living things 
shows that man is midway between a stai and an 
atom, and humanity half-way between the uni- 
verse and the election 

Since Mueller found that irradiation by X-i ays 
causes mutations at 150 times the late occuiiing 
111 nature, Goodspeed has extended the expel iincnt 
to plants, and Babcock and Collins ha\e used 
ladio-active iu\s The coiniction is growing that 
X-iuys, gamma lays, and cosmic rajs shaiplv af- 
fect oiganic exolution and it is now suggested that 
the vanations in these ra^s will fuinihh data of 
great value to students of evolution, 

Fishbem leported that in some cases "control 
of the metabolic late of the egg permits the de- 
velopment of male or female as the expeiiineiitci 
may desire ” In the mold research of the Carne- 
gie Tiistitiition, Hex X showed laigei sugai con- 
tent than Y One plant used foi conipanson 
showed that the female produces laiger sugai 
content, hence, potentially largei rate ot inetab- 
olisin Optics again achieves a notable serMcc 
in the ultra-violet mici ophotograpiij ot living 
c*ell8, magnifying 5000 diameters with* a resolving 
powei of 1 / 150,000 Inch, Khioiite or quartz 
lenses accuiately computed are used and inechani- 
cal focusing is piovulcd since Msual focusing is 
iiiipO'«-iblc with ultra-violet light. 

The rise of the Bell Laboi atones had added re- 
seaich facilities iii physies uiieqiialed in the do- 
main of BjH>ech and sight tiansinlssiun Tlie gioup 
has just iierfectcd 15,000-mile radio-wiie trans- 
luiHsion from New Yoik to Austialia. first 
teported in the words "We aie becoming a woild 
of neighboiH,” Twenty-one euiiiitries are now 
linked to Aiiienca hj tiaiisuceanic cii cults Radio- 
wire communication is homologous to ail -i ail 
tiaiiHpoitution Kee Tellphonv, 

The recent achievement of color television by 
Ives is a climax of research. The artificial luiyiix 
IS a triumph of applied acoustics It produces a 
"voiced tone” of variable pitoli, the qiialUy pf 
which may be modified by musculai adjustincnt 
ot the usual vocal resonance cavities 

In automatic telephony one new device "tests 
its own circuits before the call is advanced” to 
otbei apparatus and m ease of defect automat- 
ically substitutes new equipment, Duiing this 
yeat also was deroonstiated the new device winch 
translates a dialed number into inei'hanical 
speech. 

That mechanization in human life dues not 
eliminate its idealism is clear fiom the words of a 
leader in telephony— Carty says. "X believe t^t 
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the art which was founded by Bell will provide 
the means for transmitting throughout the earth 
a great voice proclaiming the dawn of a new era 
in which will be realized that grandest of all our 
earthly aspirations — the biotlicrhood of man.** 

8ee MjcrboRoiiOGY. 

Bibliography. A wealth of new books on phys- 
ics appeared iii 1020 Ames’s wuik, Mtchantoa, is 
an introduction to mathematical physics by a 
niastei of exposition. The atom continues to be a 
centre of interest as shown by Cugnin’s Utruo- 
ture de VAtome, tourbiUton d*&iher et penaeea 
aownttftquea tndependantea , Sommerf eld’s Atom- 
bau und, Upektralltmen (in its 1020 edition, in- 
cluding wave mechanics), VVoliei's Traiiamuia- 
Uon dea EUmenta} Fiint*8 Wave ifec/iantcs, 
Uoag’s Eleclromc PhyaicHt Biicout’s Ondea et 
elect tons, Condon and Morse's Quantum Mcchau- 
tua. Kadiation is represented by Pacotte’s Lea 
MWiodea Nouvellea en analyae quantxque, Wag- 
nei'a Easpenmental Optica] Vogelmann’s Chatt of 
Eature'a Vibraitona (showing 170 octaves) Ma- 
terials and their properties aie the subject oi 
Mewman and Searle’s I'he (Jeneral Proper tiea of 
Matter, Hatscheck’s Viacoaitat der FluaaigKei- 
ttn, Kawlins and Taylor’s Infra>-red Analyaia of 
Molecular Utructure, Peddie's Molecular Magnt- 
tiam, and Ijawience’s Eoap Filma, A Etudy of 
Alolvvulai Individualii y In the lattei, Lawieiice, 
an assistant of Bewai, repoits a soap him pre- 
served unbroken toi three years in the celiai oi 
the Koyal Institution 

On general physics, we find Leigh Page's Intro- 
duttion to Theoretical Phyatca, BuiPs Modem 
Phyaica, Mason and Weaver’s The EUclromag- 
iictic Field, and m the classic series of Gernian 
Handbooks, Wien and Harm’s Handbuch der 
Eaperimentalphyaik. Timoshenko’s V ibration 
Theory and Engineering Practice deals with this 
iiupoitant subject as afiecting the balancing of 
high-speed machinery, whiiling shafts, torsional 
oscillations in engine aiiangeiuents, vibiations oi 
lotatmg turbine wheels, vibrugraphs, dynauiie 
baldiicuig machines, and critical speeds 

Motabie aie the new studies in couteiniMiraiy 
physics in the Phyaical Eevicw Eupplement, is- 
sued quai telly. The hrst two issues covei geneiul 
physical constants, corpuseulai piopeities oi 
light, statistical theoiies oi inattei, ladiation, 
and electricity, quantum mechanics, lecombi- 
nation and photo-iunization, spectioscopy oi soit 
X-iays These supeib reviews weie most welcome 
to the physicist who aims to keep abieast oi the 
deluge ot new data in physics. 

in The Lnicuac Aiound La, Jeans dcsciibcd the 
piogiess oi scieutihc interest fiom the euith to 
the sun, iioni the sun to the stais, and ot the as- 
tounding eilects of the quantum and relativity 
theoi les in giving us new views of the universe oi 
atoms and stars The volume abounds iii passages 
ol eloquence all too rare in scieiitihe writing, but 
us stimulating to the imagination as the new cos- 
mogony itsell IS distuibing to tlie classic view 

Ir-HYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTBY. See 
Chemistry 

PIATIGOBSKY, Cbbuor See Music, under 
Arltala 

PICTET, pek'ife*, lUouL i'jEBUi!. A Swiss 
physicist and chemist, died July 27, 1929. He 
was born at Geneva in 1842, wheie trom 1879 to 
1880, he was professor of industiial physics at 
the University of Geneva He lust attracted 
notice by employing sulphurous acid in ireesing 
machines and by the liquefaction of oxygen. 


(1877) He also made a number of experiments 
with acteylene, chloroform, and the purification 
oi alcohol He jmblished Memoirc aur la lique- 
faction dr Voxyqrnc, la liquefaction ct la aolidi- 
fication de I'hydrogenc et 8y,r lea ihconca dca 
ehangementa dca corpa (1878), Eynthcac de la 
ohalcur (1879) , Nouvellea machines friyonjiquca 
baadea aur Vemploi de phinomHea phyaicochirni- 
quea (1895), Elude critique du materialiamc el 
du apiritualiarne par la phyaique exp&nmentale 
(1890) , L* Acetylene (1890) , Le carbide (1890) , 
Zur mechamachen Throne der Exploaivalojfe 
(1902); Die Theoi te der Appataie sur IJeratel- 
lung fluaaigei Luft mil Entapannung (1908). 

PIEBS. See Briuul^ 

PIGS. See Livestock 

PINE BLISTER BUST. See FuREbTUV 

PINK BOLLWOBM. See Entumulouy, Lco- 
NOMic, Cotton. 

PIPE-LINE CONSTRUCTION. See Aq- 
ueducts 

PIRQUET, p6r'k&’, Clemens Baron von An 
Aubtiian pediatiist, died by his own hand, Feb 
28, 1929 He was bom in liirschstetten, near 
Vienna, Ma;y 12, 1874, and was graduated in 
medicine fiom tlie Univeisity ot Graz iii 1900 
In 1908-10 he wub piutcsboi ol pediatiics at The 
Jolms Hopkins University in Baltimoie, Md, in 
1910-11 at Breslau, and, attei 1911, at Vienna 
He discovered the diagnostic value ol tuberculin 
as a cutaneous leactiun iii 1907. Buiing the 
V\oild Wai, he devised a new notation toi nu- 
trition to improve upon the caloiie The new unit) 
the nem, represented a cubic centimetei of 
mother’s milk An addendum in 1920 to Eyalcin 
der Emahrung (1917) set ioitli this discoveiy 
Bmiug 1919-28 he was general commissionei ot 
the Ameiicau Keliet Adininistiation for Austria's 
Childien ills wiitings include Die Eerumkrank- 
heit (1905), with B Schick, Allergic (1910), 
Daa JStld der Maaern auf dir auaaeren Haul 
(1913), the aiticle ‘Maseru," in Mothuagel's 
Epczielle Pathologic und Thetapie (1911) lii 
1922 he publibhed in Luglish An Outline of the 
Pirquet Eyalem of A ulrilton 

PITTSBURGH, GuiiATiu See PENNbYLVAMA, 
uiidei Political and Other Eeenta 

PITTSBURGH, Lnivlusity cf. A non- 
secturiaii institution oi higher education ioi men 
and women in I’lttsbuigh, i’a, iouudi'd in 1787 
The total autumn emollineiit ioi 1929 W'as 
10,945, distiibuted as luilows College, 1910, en- 
giiieeiing, 44b, miucb, 97, business admiiiistia- 
tion, U77, eduLutioii, 1090, giaduate, 1005, medi- 
cine, 200; law, 312, phaimacy, 300, dentibtiy, 
333, retail traiuiug, 23, downtown division, 
2090, Johnstown eeiilie, 775, Lrie centie, 593, 
Uniontown centie, 314 The extension division 
had ail eiiiollmeut oi 1428 and the 1929 summei 
bCBsion, ot 3231 Then* weic 999 iaiulty membeis, 
including 204 new a])puiutiuents The pioductive 
endowment amounted to $1,838,289 and the in- 
come Horn endowment to $70,589, the income 
from the Pennsylvania State Legislatuie was 
$585,200. The ioilowing bequests were leceived 
$000,000 foi the Heinz Memoiial Chapel irom 
the children ot 11. J Heinz and the H J. Heinz 
Company, $400,000 additional for the Falk Clime 
from Maurice and Leon Falk, and $250,000 iioni 
the Buhl Foundation foi business rcbcaieh to 
cover a period of eight years. The libiaiy con- 
tained more than 130,000 volumes Chaiieelloi, 
John G. Bowman, LL.D. 

PLANETABIUMS. See Astronomy. 
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PLANETS. See Abtbonomt. 

PLANT DISEASES. See Botant, under 
Pathology. 

PLANT POOD. See Fbbtilizebs 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. See Botaky 

PLANT QUARANTINE. See Entomoi^t, 
Economic 

PLATE-GLASS INSTTRANCE. See Insur- 
ance 

PLATINUM. During the year the produc- 
tion of platinum was at a rate in excess of the 
absorbing capacity of the market and as a re- 
sult the price of refined platinum declined from 
an average of $70 in January to $63.24 in De- 
cember with an average for the year of $67,655. 
Crude platinum ruled at about 10 cents less dur- 
ing the year Russia continued as the largest 
source of platinum and was stated to be the low- 
est-cost producer Platinum from Russia was 
marketed by the Soviet independent of othci pro- 
ducers and dealers In the fiscal year ending 
September, 1928, Russia exported 245419 kilo- 
grams of platinum valued at 0,820,000 lubles or 
78,926 80 troy ounces valued at $5,053,372, or an 
average value of $04 03 an ounce This was a 
considerable decline from 1927 when the exports 
from Russia amounted to 163,103.93 ounces 
valued at $13,672,407, or an average of $83 83 an 
ounce The next important producer was Colombia 
which in 1928 exported approximately 54,000 
ounces as against 45,830 ounces iii 1927 The 
South American Cold & Platinum Co , operating 
three dredges in the Condoto River Valley, had 
an estimated production for 1929 of 23,500 ounces 
of platinum as compared with 20,393 ounces in 
1928. 

In the United States, mine returns for 1928 
indicated a pioduclion of 150 troy ounces of ciude 
platinum iii Alaska, 357 ounces in California, 
and 21 ounces m Oregon, or a total of 528 ounces 
in the United States as against 20 ounces from 
Alaska, 127 ounces from California, and 6 ounces 
fioni Oregon in 1927. In 1928 platinum refiners 
in the United States leported the purchase of 
365 ounces of domestic platinum and 57,962 
ounces of foreign crude platinum of which amount 
1086 ounces came from Australia, 14 ounces 
from Canada, 53,744 ounces from Colombia, and 
3118 ounces from South Africa In addition to the 
lefining of crude platinum, secondary metal tu 
tlie amount of 47,157 ounces was lecovered in 
1928 

In connection with platinum the various plati- 
num metals are considered in the statistics of 
pioduction and weic in 1928 as follows New 
platinum, 51,427 ounces, palladium, 5148 ounces, 
indium, 1658 ounces, osmiridium, 458 ounces, 
otheis, 348 ounces, making a total of 59,039 
ounces. Secondary platinum metals lecovered 
in 1928 weie as follows New platinum, 47,157 
ounces, palladium, 4156 ounces, indium, 2090 
ounces; otheis, 2428 ounces, making a total of 
55,831 ounces. 

The imports of platinum into the United States 
in the form of grains, nuggets, sponge, or scrap 
duiiiig 1929 amounted to 74,063 troy ounces 
valued at $4,466,149, as compared with 78,399 
ounces valued at $5,294,668 in 1928. Platinum 
ingots, bars, and slieets or plates, amounting to 
40,594 ounces valued at $2,640,097, were im- 
ported in 1929, as compared with 20,362 ounces 
valued at $2,348,840 in 1928 There also were 
sent to the United States in 1929, 664 ounces of 
ores of platinum metals (platinum content) 


valued at $43,152, as compared with 686 ounces 
valued at $49,094 in 1928. 

FLATYHELMINTHES. See Zoology. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. An association 
organized in 1906 by Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob 
A. Riis, Luther H Oulick, and others for the 
purpose of binding toother in a national move- 
ment the efforts growing up in various jiarts of 
the country to provide safe and adequate areas 
where children might play under experienced 
leadership. A staff of field workers is maintained 
to assist cities in organizing year-round recrea- 
tion programmes for children, adults, and the 
(•ommunity as a whole, to strengthen existing 
programmes, and to help secure State legislation 
for facilitating th^ development of mimicipal rec- 
reation. There are also an employment service 
for recreation workers and a coircspondence and 
consultation bureau which answers letteis of in- 
quiry and holds personal conferences on local 
work. 

The community drama service of the associa- 
tion supplies practical suggestions and literatuie 
to amateur dramatic groups and prepares pro- 
giammes fur holiday and special-day celebrations. 
The community music service promott'S this form 
of recreation and provides an exchange for com- 
munity music information The national physical 
education service is active in sponsoring physical 
education legislation The assoc'iAtion maintains 
a bureau which gives assistance to Negro groups 
in securing recieation opportunities and, in co- 
operation with the U. S Department of Agricul- 
ture, has assigned three full-time workers to help 
in the training of ruial leaders for recreation 

A national training school was established in 
1926 to provide graduate courses in professional 
lecreation training. The association publishes 
Playground and Pecreatton, a monthly magazine, 
maintains a weekly bulletin service, and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and books pertaining to lecrea- 
tion The sixteenth annual recreation congress of 
the association was held in Louisville, £y , in 
October, 1929 The olliccrs for the year wcie 
President, Joseph Lee, treasurer, Gustavus T 
Kirby, secretary, Howard S. Brauchcr Head- 
quarters are at 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yoik 
City. 

FLESSEN, Gen. Hans Geobo Hermann von 
A Prussian general, died in Potsdam, Jan 28, 
1929. Born m Spandau, Nov. 26, 1841, he entered 
the army, serving in the Seven Weeks’ War, 1866, 
and in the Franco-German War, 1870-71. After 
being aide-de-camp to Wilhelm I, 1879-88 Gen- 
eral von Plcssen was commissioned chief adjutant 
in the army of Wilhelm II in 1893, becoming gen- 
eral of the Infantry in 1899 i^pointed chief of 
the Military Household of the Emperor, 1892, he 
served through the World War until the Kaiser’s 
abdication in 1918, being also commissioned chief 
field marshal in 1908 After the establishment of 
the Republic, General von Plesscn retired to 
Potsdam, still loyal to the Hohenzollern family. 

PNEUMONIA. Dr. U Fiiedmann of Berlin 
points out in the Kltnxsohe Wochensohnft for 
August 27, that in extensive epidemics of pneu- 
monia every conceivable variety of the disease is 
represented and that this speaks for the unity 
of the disease. The clinical or pathological form 
of the malady is of much less importance than 
the resistance of the patient, and this in turn 
depends largely on the relative virulence of the 
causal organism. A contagious element may or 
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may not be present and contagious forms are seen 
especially in the dark races, the whites being re- 
latively immune — a result, the author believes, 
of immunization in childhood The very young 
white child before this immunity can develop is 
remarkably susceptible to the disease, although 
it is apt to run a mild or latent course and in 
this way tends toward the development consider- 
able immunity 

Many different microorganisms inav cause the 
same clinical and pathological manifestations, 
and these are believed to be much less the product 
of the disease than of the effort of the body to 
defend itself from the infection. The pneumo- 
coccus IS the predominant form and about two- 
thirds of all cases respond in some degree to speci- 
fic serum treatment. Quinine and derivatives seem 
also to have specific powers Surgical complica- 
tions of pneumonia, notably empyema, respond 
poorly to surgical intervention 

Prevention of Pnettmonia by Forced Expira- 
tion. Henderson and Haggard contributed an ai- 
ticle on this subject to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical AssoataUon for February 9 Thus 
far the resource had been used only after surgical 
operations and poisoning by carbon monoxide 
Whether it would avail after exposure, chill, etc 
and in the presence of bronchial colds, influenza, 
efc, was not surmmed The authors believwl that 
flic presence of collapse of small portions of the 
lung tissue fiom obstructed bronchi mav prove 
to be the decisive factor, for forced bieatliing mav 
overcome this condition and thus open up the 
occliidei liuisr tissue Analogous as a resource is 
the '• 'i r.n I* of carbonic acid gas which is equiv- 
alent to forced expiration in its effects Since the 
authois believe that atelectasis, or collapse of 
areas of lung tissue, is a factor in all true pneu- 
monia, it follows that this preventive resource 
should have a wide range of usefulness Since 
niaiiv patients threatened with pneumonia may 
fic physically unable to pi actice forced expiration, 
the loiitinc use of carbonic acid gas inhalation 
is evidently for the time being the most available 
method to scenic the desired result This nietluKl 
sliould piobablv be combined as a preventive with 
the use of diathermy over the base of the lungs 

IThk Of Tmmfne Horse Serum in Type I Piifu- 
mouoch’Ur 1’neumonia Dr. Rufus Cole in the 
Journal of the American Medtoal Assoovation for 
September 7 gives tlic results of tieutmeiit cai- 
ned out in the Pockefeller Institute Hospital, 
New Yoik, since 1913 Since the foim of disease 
due to type I pneumococcus promised the licst le- 
Bults from serum treatment, an early diagnosis 
w'us essential The serum was obtained fioiii 
horses highly immunized to this organism The 
total number of cases referriHl to ilie lln-pii.il 
since 1913 is 12.'>9. of which 431 w'cie due to 
pneiiinococciiH type I Sernm, as a i iilc, has been 
udministered in large doses The number of deaths 
was 44, a mortality of 10 2 jicr cent The same 
quality of icsult duos not seem to have been ob- 
tained by others who have used the seium in 
question and the superioi outcome at the Rocke- 
feller may be attributed to the high quality of 
the seium and the large floses used Early diagno- 
sis may also have been a factor Of those who 
Huecuinhed to the disease, some certainly should 
have recovered and the authoi does not antieipate 
loweiing the death late below 10 per cent The 
use of a concentrated seium in small doses, suit- 
able perhaps to intiavenous use, does not aiipeal 
to the author and it may be added that such sc- 


rum has already caused a fatality in a patient 
oversensitive to equine emanations. 

POETRY. See Literature, English and 
Amebioan French Literature; German Lit- 
erature; Italian Literature, Scandinavian 
Literature, Spanish Literature, Philomoy, 
Modern 

POLAND. A European republic formed as a 
result of the World War and comprising the ter- 
ritory formerly divided among the three govern- 
ments, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Prussia, 
from the three partitions of Poland in 1772, 
1793, and 1795, which were confirmed by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. After the World 
War (1914-18), Poland m addition to tins 
original territory knowm as Congress Poland, ac- 
quired Prussian Poland, Polish Galicia, Upper 
Silesia, and a portion of the Vilna territory 
Capital, Warsaw 

Area and Population The total area, accord- 
ing to recent estimates, is 149,958 square miles, 
and the population, according to the first official 
census of the Polish Republic in 1921, 27,176,717 ; 
estimated in 1928, 30,212,962 The largest cities 
with the estimated populations in 1928, and the 
1921 census population in parentheses, were War- 
saw, 1,050,182 (036,713), L6dz. 580,529 (451,- 
974) , Lemberg, 238,303 in 1027 (210,388) ; 

Posen, 236,265 (184,758), KrakOw, 191,385 in 

1927 (18.3,706). Wilno, 200,000 (128,054), Ka- 
towice, 115,697 in 1927 (104,868). Poles formed 
69 |>ei cent of the population in 1921, and Ruth- 
cnians 15 per cent, followed by Jews, Germans, 
and white Russians Births averaged 994,370 
and deaths 510,090 annually from 1923 to 1027. 

Education Primaiy inkruction is free and 
compulsory and all other grades of education are 
free In *1928 there were 26,642 elementary 
schools with 70,585 teachers and 3,379,967 
pupils , 796 seeondarv schools with 14,808 teach- 
ers and 215,470 pupils, 204 colleges for teachers 
w'lfh 1931 teachers and 37,420 pupils; and 850 
technical and piofessional schools with 110,000 
pupils The universities and institutions of iini- 
lersitv rank niimliered 16 with 950 professors 
and .36,.590 students in 1920 

Production The jinncijial occupations of the 
(ountry are agrieiiltiire and stock raising, which 
engage about 60 per cent of the total population. 
In 1927 about 47 per cent of the total area, or 

45.239.000 acres, were under cultivation, 15,732,- 
000 acies weie peiiiianent meadow and pasture, 
and 22,392,000 aci es ere oods and forests. The 
area and production of the chief crops in 

1928 Mere Wheat, 3 187,000 acres, .59,218,000 
bushels, rye, 13,197,000 acres, 240,.548,000 bush- 
els, bailev 2,857,000 acres, 70,145,000 bushels; 
oats, 5,030,000 acies, 172,077,000 bushels; com, 

224.000 acres, 3,.348,000 bushels, potatoes, 6,189,- 
000 acres, 1,010,332 bushels, sugar beets, 499,000 
acies, 4,400,000 metric tons, beet sugar, 758,000 
nietrie tons, 6ax, 281,000 acies, 114,640,- 
000 pounds There was little change in the area 
sown, since virtually all the arable land was 
under (‘iiltivatinn As the best means of increasing 
jiroductiuii, the government and agricultural co- 
operatives were fostering intensive farming The 
ajiplication of modem methods of farming showed 
niaiked iiiciease Livestock in the country on 
Jan 1, 1928, included 8,571,000 cattle, 0,397,000 
swine, 1,918,000 sheep, and in 4,128,000 horses. 
The 1929 ciops were the best in a number of 
years, but low prices prevailed. 

Lumbering is an important industry in Poland, 
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accnnntifif' for about a fourth of the total foreign 
trade The forested area totals 22,323,630 acres, 
of which 7,058,515 acres are owned by the state 
and 10,408,342 acres by private owners. 

Poland IS one of the leading industrial nations 
of eastern Europe, employing 809,000 workers in 
the principal industries in 1028, as compared 
with 808,000 m 1027 The workers were distrib- 
uted among the industries as follows Mining 
and metallurgy, 212,000, textiles, 178,900, 
metals and machineiv, 90,800; foodstuffs, 88- 
350; cement, cei arnica, and other nonmetallic 
minerals, 05,000; wood, ,50,750, chemicals, 37,- 
100 The output of all the leading mining and 
metallurgical indiistiies continued on the up- 
grade in 1028, the production in terms of quan- 
tity being as follows Goal, 40,590,000 metiic 
tons; petroleum, 5,461,000 barrels, natural gas, 

450.480.000 culnc meters, iron ore, 698,900 
metiic tons, salt 401,000 metric tons, crude 
potash. 342,900 metiic tons peti oleum iiroducts, 
033,08.5 metric tons, oaokerite (pure), 770 
metric tons , pig iron, 684,000 metric tons , steel, 

1.437.000 metric tons; lead, 30,480 metiic tons, 
zinc, 101,700 metiic tons In most lines tlie ex- 
pansion of pioduction was based on increased 
domestic production, expoits of maniifactuied 
products having failed to keep pace mth the 
devclojmient of production 

Til \alue of output the textile industry ranks 
highest among the manufacturing lines The 
manufacture of leather, paper, and chemicals 
also IS important Imports of law hides and 
skins and of fiiiished leather increased by from 
12 to 18 per cent in 1928, the pajier output in- 
creased 10 |iei cent, and the value of chemical 
production reached 600,000,000 /lotis ($73,000,- 
000) m 1028, as against 250,000,000 rlotys in 
1J)24 The number of unemployed at the end of 
1928 totaled 120,429, as compared with 165,208 
at the end of 1927 Tiulustiial production m 1929 
showed a gradual downward trend, with the cx- 
ce]ition of coal production 

CoMMEKCF Poland after the ^Vorld War an- 
nually hoi rowed large sunis abroad foi the de- 
velopment of hci rcsouices and industries and 
consequently was usually faced with an adveise 
balance of 'foieign trade The trend toward a 
heavy excess of imports over expoits continued 
in 1928, when imports reached a j»eak of $377,- 
000,000, or 10 ])or cent moie than in 1927, while 
expoits totaled $281,000,000, or slighth less than 
111 tlie ])revious year The adveise trade balnni'c 
was $90,000,000, as against $42,000,000 in 1927 
In 1929, however, theie was a 7 4 per cent de- 
cline in imports while exports inci eased by 12 
per cent over the 1928 figure (leiinanv was the 
])iincipal source of Polish inipoits in 1928, sup- 
plying 20 9 per cent of the total, while the United 
States followed with 13 9 per cent, the United 
Kingdom with 9 5 per cent, France, 7 3 per cent, 
Austria, 0 0 per cent; and Czechoslovakia, 0 3 
per cent Germany was also the leading customer, 
taking 34 2 per cent of the total exports, while 
Austria took 12 4 per cent, Czechoslovakia, 11.8 
per cent, the United Kingdom, 9 per cent, and 
Fiance 1 7 per cent 

The chiet imports for consumption included 
raw cotton, $35,023,000, machinery, other than 
electrical, $32,589,000, electrical machinery, 
$13,709,000, chemicals and allied products, $30,- 
745,000, metals and manufactures, $27,440,000, 
wheat, $13,303,000; wool, $20,521,000, leather, 
$11,294,000; hides and skins, rice, rye, and other 


foodstuffs, wool and cotton yarn, automobiles 
and parts, etc Leading exports were wood and 
its manufactures, $66,204,000, coal, $40,708,000, 
metals and manufactures, $30,187,000; swine, 
$23,350,000, eggs, $16,235,000; and raw sugar, 
eggs, seeds, chemicals and allied products, and 
various animals products 

Finance. For the calendar year ending Dei 31, 
1929, the revenues and expenditures exceeded the 
budgetary estimates by C and 7 per cent, re- 
spectively, with total receipts reaching 3,009,- 

714,000 zlotys (1 zlotv equaled approximately 
$0 1120) and expenditures 2,921,915,000 zlotys, 
leaving a surplus of 87,799,000 zlotys ($9,833,- 
488) Higher receipts from moat of the internal 
taxes and fiom the state monopolies pioduced 
the higher revenues while the inciease in cx- 
peiidituies was due to the higher salaries paid 
militaiy officers and public officials, larger in- 
vestment expenditures, and an increase in the 
pavinent on the public debt. Actual returns for 
1927-28 and 1928-29 and the budget for 1929-30 
aie shown in the accomjianymg table 


POLISH FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


[In millions of zlotys 

*1 



3 087- 

3028- 

3020- 

Item 

28, 

20, 

ao. 

KlLCaiCTS 

actual 

actual 

butlffct 

Inionip ta^ 

171 

24) 

2.)5 

Business find tuinn\pi tnxps 

US 2 

.150 

250 

Other dirppi tuxpR 

102 

177 

206 

OnnMimption taxes 

3 70 

182 

172 

(*ustoms 

272 

425 

425 

Tobncpo moiiopnly (net) 

172 

.584 

405 

Alcohol monopoly (iiel) 

.101 

4)5 

4'26 

Other inonopokoh (net) 

b4 

7.) 

7.) 

State enteiprisex (nit) 

201 

301 » 

165 

All ollur 


(>{R 

.508 

Total 

2,760 

5,000 

2,055 
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Debt Bprvicp 

1S7 

228 

247 

National defense 

824 

810 

81 ) 

Public instiuetinn 

Jbl 

420 

4 ) ’> 

Piililie lAorks 

3 10 

I )7 

162 

Lalmr and borinl relief 

60 

62 

65 

Pensions 

244 

270 

210 

Slate eiitei prises (net) 

41 

)0 

.jO 

All other 

706 

80 ) 

780 

Total 

Equivalent (f 1,000,000) 
Receipts 

2, 554 

2,808 

2,788 

'111 

.5 )H 

2 )2 

ExfionditiireR 

287 

215 

51 ) 


* 3 /loty equals apiiroxiinntoly $0 1120 


For the fiscal vear 1929-30 pieliniiniirv re- 
liiins showed an incieasc in receipts over those 
for the previous yeai Kxpcnditiii es showed a 
greater pi opoi tionute inercaae than in the previ- 
ous year, however, and the sin plus was consider- 
ably reduced. The puhlic debt late in 1929 totaled 
$460,000,000, or al^mt $15 50 per capita, accoid- 
ing to Chailcs S Dewey, Anieiiran financial ad- 
viser to the Polish government Chi Dee 31, 1928, 
the total debt was $464,742,000, of which 
$206,187,000 was due the United States govern- 
ment 

Communications Practically all of the Polish 
railways, which had a total of 12,040 miles of 
line 111 1927, were owned and operated by tlie 
Government In the same year the railways 
earned 158,505,000 passengers and 73,432,000 
metric tons of fi eight, onniiiiL' gi<Hs receipts of 
1,. 352,707, 000 zlotys i '1.52 721, o(iO). In 1028 
about 60 miles were put in operation on a new 
line, which, when completed, will shorten the 
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■distance between the coal fields and the Baltic 
■seaports by about 90 miles Traffic through the 
Polish port of Gdynia nearly doubled in 1928 
while that through the Free City of Dansig re- 
vnained stationary The ancient watei route from 
the Baltic ports of Gydnia and Danzig to the 
Rumanian ports of Galatz and CoiiHtnnza on the 
Black Sea was being developed in 1929 and a 
treatv was being negotiated witb Rumania 
covering tiaffic over the route In 1028 Polish 
commercial aviation line'll, which arc under tlic 
Ministry of Cominiinications, earned pas- 

sengers' 508,622 pounds of goods, and 73,888 
pounds of mail, the total distance flown lieing 
740,559 miles In 1029 tlieie were 54,872 miles of 
telegraph line and 46,028 miles of telephone line, 
all owned and operated by the state 

V'essels entenng and clearing fiom (idvnia in 
1928 totaled 1108 of 985,000 net registered tons 
and 1093 of 974,000 tons, respectively, as coiii- 
paied with cntiaiiccs of 580 vessels of 428,000 
tons and clearances of 519 vessels of 416,000 tons 
in the pieceding year At Danzig 6198 vessels of 
4,045,000 net legisteied tons entered and 6188 
of 4,027,000 tons clcaicd in 1928, as against 
entiaiiccs of 6950 vessels of 8,900,000 tons and 
cleaiances of 6942 of 8,988,000 tons in 1927 

(lOVKUNMFNT Uiidei tlie constitution adopted 
TMai 17 1921, e\ecuti\c powei is vested in the 
Picsidcnt, chosen by both hfnises of the National 
Assembly foi a ]ieriod of seieii years, and legis 
latue poaei is \ested in the National AsseinliU, 
consisting of the Senate of 111 meinbers and the 
Diet (444 meinbers), called the Se]iii, both elected 
bv luiiversal siitriage Piesident in 1929, Ignace 
Mo'-eicki, elected tTiine 1, I92fi The cabinet Mas 
composed as follows Pieniier, Casimii Huitel, 
\\ai, Jose|ih Pilsiidski, Koieign Atlaiis August 
Zaleski, Finance, AI Grodvnski, diistiee, Stan- 
islaw Cai , Intel 101 , Sla\o| Skladkowski, Com- 
iiieiee and Indiistn, Kngene KMiatkowski, 
Agi icultiiie, Chailes Nie/aln towhki , Agiaiiaii 
Hcfoiins, N\itold Slaiiiewic/ (Vminiuiiicatioiis, 
Alphonso Kuhn, LalKu and Soiual Affaiis, Di. 
Jiiikiewic/, Public Woiks, Andrew Moiac/ew- 
ski, Kdiication, Caziinir Switalski, INists and 
Telegiuphs, lloguslaw Mied/inski 

]iiH'l'OK\ 

As 111 ]MeMouH >eais, impoitant e\ents in Po- 
land dining 1929 ie\olved almost ciitiiely around 
the doniiiiatiiig iigiiie of Maishal Joseph I’llsud- 
ski Despite the ie]>eated attacks of the disoi- 
gain/ed Opposition paities in the Sejm under 
the outspoken leadeiship of the Speakei, Ignace 
Das/Miski, foiniei Vice Pionnei, and a partial 
\ietoiy obtained bv the Opposition in the o\ei- 
thiow of the Switalski cabinet in Deceinliei, 
Pilsiidski still leinained viitual dictator of the 
couiitiv at the end of the \eui In the held of 
toieigii atlairs the yeai Mas imiiked by a few im- 
portant develofiments The dispute with Litlui- 
ania o\ei V ilna continued to agitate the lela* 
tions of these two couiitiies, and there were some 
e\idenccs of a gi owing iiitiinacy with Italy, 
wliieli weic considered iiotliiug more serious than 
a wainiiig to Fiance that the continuance of her 
alliance with Poland ilepeiided u}>on the exchange 
of mutual benefits There was some iriitation in 
VVaisaw at France’s failure to consult Poland in 
connection with the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Parliamentary Difficulties Maislial Pil- 
Kudski’s antipathy to the Sejm and to attempts 
to lestoic pailiaroeiitary government in Poland 


was demonstrated again early in the year when 
he and his supporters in the cabinet, refused to 
attend the parliamentary hearings on the budget 
to present teasons in support of requests for a^ 
propnations Furthermore, he announced Jan- 
uary 81 that he would not preside at the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of the Sejm on Feb- 
ruary 9 The Maishal’s conception of the i61e 
pailiamentary government ought to play in Po- 
land found expression in the diaft of a ]»ro- 
jected new constitution which was published on 
Febiiiary 21 with the indorsement of 111 depu- 
ties forming the government, or Pilsudski bloc, 
ill the Sejm Among the radical changes pio- 
|H)Ked weie tJiat the President he elected by pleb- 
iscite of the whole po]iulation instead of by the 
two Houses of Pailiament, and that the choice be 
restricted to tw'o candidates, one chosen by the 
Sejm and the other by the retiring President, and 
that the I’lesideiit should liave the right to open 
and dissolve Parliament, appoint ministers' and 
tiidges, sign and ratify treaties without the ap- 
pi oval of Parliament, veto bills passed by the 
Se]m, and give the final decision in case a parlia- 
mentary election M'as piotested The Senate of 
111 populaily elected meinbeis would be replaced 
bv a ihamber of 150, Iwo-thirds elected by pop- 
ular suffrage and one thud nominated by the 
Piesident Although cnthusiasticallv acclaimed 
bv the pro-government pi ess no action was taken 
to put the juoposed constitution into effect dur- 
ing the year 

The Minister of Finance Gehriel Czcchowicz, 
lesigned on Match 8 aftei the budget committee 
of the Seini had voted to investigate expendi- 
tures of some $880 000 winch he had autliorized 
111 1927-28 without tlie re(|uired approval of the 
Se|m Ills lesignatioii was followed on April 8 
bv that of Premici Pasimii Bartel It was in- 
dicated that Imtli Finance Munster and Picmier 
lesigned pnncipallv because obstruction inter- 
posed by the niimeioiis conflicting groups and 
Intel ests within the Scini made it difficult to 
cany on tbeir cabinet duties Premier Bartel 
bad long been little iiioie than a mouthpiece for 
his Ministei of War, Marshal Pilsiidski Diffi- 
culty was cxpciiciued in foiming a cabinet and 
it was not until Apiil 14 that the Minister of 
Kducatioii, Ma| ('a/iiiiii Switalski, another 
Pilsiidski followct, WHS elevated to the Preinici- 
sliip Four other di.iiigcs were iiifiile in the cabi- 
net w'hicli fiiithci stiengthciied the Marshal's hold 
on that IhmIv 

These events and the impeachment of the foi- 
iiiei Finance Miiiistei bv the Se^m led Pilsiidski 
to jmhlish a violent denunciation of Pailiament 
He threatened to again liecome Premier to pre- 
vent the Siipierne State Tribunal from trying 
M Czecbowicz At the ti lal of the former Finance 
Minister in •lime Pilsiidski assumed full respon- 
sibility for the iinauthonzed expenditures and 
defied the couit, iiidirectlv, to do something about 
it The couit avoided the issue by suspending 
the case until the Sejm should give its opinion 
08 to w'hether the excess expenditures, which M 
Czechowiez had admitted making, were “neces- 
sary and expedient” 

The impeat hmeiit of M Czeebowicz represented 
an effoit on the pait of the Sejm to leassert its 
{lower, which foi some time had been restricted 
to voting the budget In an apparent attempt to 
prevent furtbei efforts in this direction, Maishal 
Pilsudski, at the opening of the new' session of 
Parliament on October 31, entered the Sejm ac- 
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cnmpanied by flome 00 armed ofbcerg. The speaker 
nf the Sejm, M. Daszynski, refused to convene 
Parliament while Pileudski and his army officers 
•^ore in tlie buildinj; and later, by presidential 
deciee, the session was ordered to leconvene on 
December 5. 

On December 6 there was a motion expresHiiij; 
lack of confideiiee in the Switalski cabinet was 
(■allied by a vote of 246 to 120 and on Decemlier 
7 the cabinet presented its resif^ation, afp-eeinj; 
to remain in office, however, until a new cabinet 
could be formed Due to the illness of Marshal 
Pilsiidski and the lack of unity among the 0|)- 
position parties, it was December 21 before Picsi- 
dent Moscicki brought the cabinet crisis to an 
en(l by calling on M Switalski’s predecessor, 
Giisiinir Bartel, to form a new government Four 
of the new meinlicrs were holdovers from the 
Switalski ministry, including Marshal Pilsudski, 
who retained control The new cabinet was com- 
]>osed as follows Prime Minister, (iaaimir 
Bartel, Foreign Affaiis, August Zaleski, In- 
tel loi, Henry tTosefski; War, Marshal Pilsudski, 
Finance, Coi Ignaz Matiiszewski, Justice, Felix 
Dutkiewicz; Education, Adolf Gzerwinski; (Com- 
munications, Alfonso Kuhn, Gommeice and In- 
dustry, hliigenc Kwiatkowski, Agriculture, Wik- 
tor Lesnewski , Public Works, Max Matakiewic/ , 
Lalmr, Gol Aleksander Prvstol, Agiarian Re- 
forms, W Staniewic/, Posts and Tclegiaphs, 
('lol Ignaz Boerner 

Foumon Ai-faibs The (ileiiiiaii goieiiimeiit 
Mas indirectly charged with participating in the 
agitation foi icMsion of the Polish westi'rn fron- 
tier by Foieign Minister Zaleski early in 1929 
Declaring such activities to be contrary to the 
spii it of the League of Nations protoc ol, he said 
that Poland distrusted Germany hut ‘*did not hate 
her.” Relations between the two countnes im- 
proved thereafter and on November 1 a treaty 
was signed at Warsaw intended to end the eco- 
nomic differences which had agitated Polish- 
German relations for the preceding eight years 

Poland’s using position as an impoitant Euro- 
])ean power was evidenced in Octolier when Great 
Britain raised its legation in Warsaw to the 
status of embassy In Decemlier it was announced 
that the United States would follow suit Poland 
on September 9 was elected a new mcmlier of 
the Gouiicil of the League of Nations For tlie 
status of the Vilna dispute, see Lithuania, 
under TIxftfory , see also Vilna, Jew^h 

FOLAB BESEABGH, Antarctic On Nov 
29, 1929, Richard Evelyn Byrd returned to his 
base at Little America having accomplished one 
of the maior objectives of his expedition — that of 
reaching the South Pole by airplane This polar 
flight, however, was far from being the only 
achievement of the Byrd Antaictic Expedition 
O*- a-’- -’j at the Ross Sea Bariier on Dec 25, 
was established at Little Ameiica in 
the Bay of Whales near the former site of Fram- 
heim, Amundsen’s base for his trip to the South 
Pole in 1911 Although all energies were directed 
to preparing the base camp for the winter season, 
a short flight on Jan 16, 1929, was followed by 
a longer trip to the Scott Nunataks whence, 60 
miles to the southwest, a new range of mountains 
rising over 2000 feet was seen and named the 
Rockefeller Range A further flight on February 
19 disclosed more mountains to the east of the 
Rockefeller Range and outside of the Ross ]3e- 
pendency This region was claimed for the United 
States and named Mane Byrd Land. On a later 


trip the Rockefeller Range was photogiajihed from 
the air. On March 7 a party including Professor 
Gould, the geologist and second in command of 
the expedition, flew to and landed at the Rocke- 
feller Range in order to determine their correct 
position and to make geological and topograph- 
ical studies A ]>ioliiiigeil -ileiice on the eleventh 
day of this expedition resulted in an aerial res- 
cue by Bvrd who found that their plane had 
lieen wrecked by a 120-milc gale The whole 
party was returned to Little America by plane. 

During the winter the necessarily close con- 
flneinent to quarters was alleviated by constant 
radio communication with many parts of tlie 
woild and especially with the United States 
whence programmes were regularly hioadeast to 
Little Ameiica Much valuable information on 
radio and atmospheric pioblems was acquired 
On October 16 the outdoor season opened when 
a depot-laying party set out in advance of the 
geological party. On Novemlier 4 the geological 
sled jiarty headed by Professor Gould commenced 
a 440-mile trek to the Queen Maud Moiintaiiis 
On Novemlier 19, a base of supplies was estab- 
lished bv Bvrd at Mt Fridtjof Nansen at the 
edge of the Polar Plateau by means of an aii- 
plane flight This flight which paiallolcd Amund- 
sen’s loiite to the Queen Maud Range failed to 
confirm the cMstcnce of Ainundscn's Giirmcii 
Ijind A new innge was discovered (Chailcs Bob 
Motinlains) 

The Mipplv rlcjiots being bud and the weather 
lieing reported as favorable by tlie geological 
party wlncb was then 400 nnlcs’to tlie south and 
ready in case of emergency. Hyid took off liv 
airplane for the South Pole on November 28 
He WHS accompanied by Balehen and June ns 
pilots and by McKinley who ojieratcd the survey- 
ing cameia The high Polar Plateau was i cached 
by flying up Liv Glacier, ii pcnlous passage 
wheic air euiients tossed the plane about and 
all supcifliioiiB weight had to lie discarded in 
Older to attain the necessary 12,000 fi'ct of eleva- 
tion and leach the Plateau itself A flight ovci 
the “limitless jilateaii” hroiiglit them to the 
South Pole, a eireint was made and a nnitherly 
com so was set After descending the Plateau at 
Axel Heiberg Glacier an easteily detoui was 
made liefore retuining to Little America 

On December 6 another flight was made east 
of King Edward VII Land where Bvid discovered 
a new mountain range separated from the Alex- 
andra Mountains by an arm of the sea and run- 
ning into Mario Byrd Land This flight was also 
recorded by the aenal camera Meanwhile the 
geological party confiinied Byrd’s discoveries at 
the edge of the Polar Plateau and obtained geolo- 
gical evidence tliat the Qiiccn Maud Mountains 
are of the same rock formation as the moimtaiiis 
111 South Victoria Land The supply ships of the 
expedition at the end of the year weie prejiaiing 
to reach the Bay of Whales and embark the ex- 
pedition 

On the other side of the Antarctic Gontinent, 
Gaptain Sir Hubert Wilkins continued his ex- 
ploration of the Graham Land Sector Bad 
weather at Deception Island made a more south- 
erly base necessary and the royal research ship, 
Wilham Scoreaby, was employecl to transpoit the 
expedition to the south of Adelaide Island I'here, 
a short flight confirmed the discoveries of 1928 
On December 31 a flight over Charcot Island and 
to the south added some 300 miles of new coast 
line to the Antarctic Continent. 
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Sir lln'iplna Mnw*.on, in Captain Scott's old 
vessel, ill- It after visitinf^ the Croaets, 

Possession Island, and Heard Island, sailed for 
the Australian Sector of Antarctica to carry on 
oceanographical studies By means of a small 
plane carried by the expedition, low-lying land 
was sighted east of Koin]> Land 

The Nori'teqta, in the interests of Noiwegian 
wlialers, at the end of the year was on a voyage 
Hioiind the Antarctic Continent Biiser-Larsen, an 
aviator attached to the expedition, surveyed 
Bouvet Island from the air On a later flight 
new land was sighted between Enderhy and Kemp 
lands The aviators landed and took possession of 
it in the name of Norway 

Arctic Ki<^tonh Exploiation in Arctic legions 
was much less spectacular than that in the Ant- 
aictic, but much significant work was accom- 
plished Donald B MacMillan spent the summer 
on an expedition to eastern Baffin Island wheie 
he studied two ice caps between Fiohisher Bay 
and Hudson Strait Accompanying scientists 
])uisued iKitanical and fisheiies investigations 
The ciuise of the Canadian Government 

steamship Hcothir was accompanied bv Dr 
Taveiiier vvlio examined the musk ox of Devon 
Island, and by Dr T v-i r who administered 
medical aid to the I Koval Canadian 

Mounted Police continued their patml and e\- 
]ilot.ition of Bafiiii Island Piofeshoi Baines eon- 
liiiiied his expel iincnts in icclictg destiiictioii 
In (Tieenlaiid the Uiiivcisiti of Michigan 
Gieenliind Expedition coiiipleled a senes of ine- 
teoiological studies on the Greenland ice cap 
Miippiiig suivevs weie carried out foi the Geo- 
di'tie institute of Cojienhagen Tlierkel Mathias- 
seii studied ai cha^ologHMl iiiins m the Upeinivik 
District Professor Wegener accomplished the 
pielimiiiaiy aiiangeuieiils for .in cxfiodition to 
the Gteen].ind ice cap which will involve detailed 
studies at stations widely separated but on the 
same latitude Knud Kasinussen continued his 
v\ork among the Eskimos at Thule during the 
sumniei L.iiige Koch eoiidiicted geological field 
v\nik fioni Sabine Island to Seoresby Sound and 
obtained considerable information on the geolog- 
ic, il liihtoiy of Greenland 

Baiciits Sea and outlying lands weie visited 
by an Italian expedition under Albertim in 
search of aii,v clews to the fate of the balloon 
gioup of the ill-futed Italia expedition of 192.S 
'I’lie Aeioaictie (Intel national Society for the 
Exploration of the Aretie Regions by* means of 
the Airsliip) continued plans for extensive ex- 
ploiations with the (}raf Zeppelxn Difliculty in 
insuiing the unship for the pioposed polar expe- 
dition de1a}ed the plans and led to its temporary 
abandoiiinent, the trip being scheduled foi 1931 
The Soviet ice-hreakcr iKcdor left Aicbaiigel 
on .Filly 21 for Hooker Island, Franz .losef Land, 
in ordei to establish tlicic the most northerly 
'.-111! I b.jn.if station in the vvoild On 
!" . c ir message w'as sent from the 
new station which was to be operated thioiigh- 
out the year. The Sedov was aecompanied liy a 
iiuiiilier of scientists w’ho ]mr8Ued geological, 
biological, and i»>g:.i' ' . .i] -^udies A hydro- 
graphic travel se It.i'.i < Sea also was 

made Another iioitherly meteorological station 
leportmg by indio to Soviet hcadquartei s is that 
on V\i angel Island The station was built duiing 
the summer wbeii the Soviet ice-breaker Lutke 
leached the island on the annual visit to the 
colony established there several years previously. 


POLICY LOANS. See Inbitkance 

POLISH LANGUAGE AND LITEBA- 
TUBE See Piiitxiijooy, Modern 

POLISH NATIONAL EXPOSITION. Sec 

Expomitionr 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, The 
American Academy or A national forum for 
the diRciiRRinn of political and soi'ial questions, 
founded in Philadephia Dec 14, 1889, and incor- 
porated Feb 14, 1801. The organization does not 
take sides upon controverted questions but seeks 
to secure and jiresent reliable information to as- 
sist the public in forming an intelligent and ac- 
curate opinion In addition to monthly meetings 
during the winter, an annual meeting is held in 
the spring of each year at which six sessions, 
ext*‘rd'n" thiough two days, are devoted to tlie 
.!•.( II... iM> of some general subject The thirtv- 
third annual meeting, which was held April 20 
and 27, 1929, euiisideied the general subject, 
“Present Dav Causes of International Friction 
and Their Elimination ” Other meetings con- 
ducted during the veai diseiissed the following 
suli)ects “Italv and Mussolini”, “Long Term 
Citv' Planning”, “The Pioblems of Modern Diplo- 
macy”, “A Frenehmairs Impressions of the 
ITnittxl St.ites”, and “Modern Application of the 
Theory of Congressional Representation ” 77/c 
Annals is published bimonthly as the oflReial or- 
gan of the acadeinv. each /‘.sue being doioted 
lo astiidv of .1 i).nticu1.ii topic of ccoiionnc. polit- 
ical, or social importance In 1929 the following 
volumes were issued “Tai ifT Problems of the 
United Rtates”, “F.irm Relief”; “Radio”, 
‘*Women in the Modern World”, “Foreign Office 
Organization”, “Present Day Causes of Interna- 
tional Friction and Their Elimination”; “Lobby- 
ing”, “Law and Rorial Welfare”; “India”; and 
“The Police and the Crime Problem ” In the past 
few years these jniblieations from time to time 
have included special studies prepared by research 
fellows appointed by the academy The officers in 
1 929 were President, Dr L R Rowe , secretary, 
Dr J P Lichtcnlieiger, treasurer, Charles .7 
Rhoads, and vice presidents, the Hon TIerhert 
C Hoover, Dr Ernest Minoi Patterson, and Dr 
Charles E Mernam The address of the academy 
18 3622 Locust Street, Philadelphia 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Rubieots in the 
field of applied economies are treated m this vol- 
ume under the fnlluviiiig heads Banks and 
Banking; Burini K miw, Financiai. Re- 
view; Child Labor; Cooperation; Labor Ar- 
bitration and CoNcnixTioN, Labor Legisla- 
tion , Maternity Protection , Minimum Wage , 
Old-age Pensions Strikes and I^ckouts , Un- 
EMl*LOYMENT, WOMEN IN iNDUbTBY; WoRKMFN’S 

Compensation Sec also such articles as Child 
Welfare, Labor, Ameiuoan Federation oi* , 
STATisTirs, Rociaiism; Trade Unions, Wet.- 
FABE Work. See also the articles on Agricultouk 
and the various eiops Further discussions are to 
be found in articles on the several industries, 
minerals, public utilities, etc Books on political 
science and economics for the geneial reader are 
to be found listed in the article Literature, 
English and American, under Etonotmes and 
Polxtvcs 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Academy of A na- 
tional institution for advancing the political 
sciencTS and jiromotiiig their application to pub- 
lic problems, founded in 1880 in New York City 
and incorporated in 1910. On Dec. 31, 1020, it 
bad 7103 members, of whom 10 were honorary 
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memberfl, 221 life menibers, and 1200 subgcnbinjf 
members, chiefly libraries and orf^anizations. All 
States in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Porto Pico, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and 
more than 00 foreign countries are represented 
in both the individual and subscribing inembet- 
ships 

Two geneinl meetings were held in 1020 The 
semi-annual meeting was held on April 24 at 
Columbia TTniversitv to discuss the siilnect, 
“Railroad Consolidation ” Three sessions wete 
held dealing with unification under the present 
law, ndiantages and disadvantages of consoli- 
dation, and pending consolidation legislation The 
papers and addresses, with some additional mate- 
iial and a piefatory note giving some account of 
the meeting and information concei iiing the 
speakers, w-ere published in the Procredinqs, vol 
xiii, no. 3, under the title, “Railroad Consolida- 
tion ” 

The annual meeting, held Novemlier 22. was 
devoted to the subject, “Business, Speculation, and 
Money ” Three sessions were held as follows 
Sfieciilation, credit, and business, credit regula- 
tion through the Federal Reserve Svstem, and 
business, speculation, and money. The market 
cataclysm of tlie autumn of 1920 afforded a 
spectacular demonstration of the need for s<*ien- 
tific exploration of this subject Seldom has a 
financial eient of such moment been so cloaely 
followed by a contemporary account deioted to 
expert analysis of its causes and meaning The 
papers and addresses prepared for the meeting 
were published m the Proceedwqa, vol xiii, no 
4, together with some account of the meeting 

Four issues of the Polxtxoal ffriencr Qunrierltf, 
the official organ of the academy, were published 
during the veai The officers for 1920 were Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, piesident; Albert Shaw and Paul 
M Warburg, vice jiresidents, Paikci T Moon, 
seeietarv and editor of publications, Geoige A 
Plimpton, treasurer; and Ethel Wainer, execu- 
tive director and assistant treasurer Headquar- 
tcTS arc in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
lersity. New York City. 

POLITICS, Institutk of Formed for the 
discussion of foreign affairs, so as to promote a 
more sympathetic understanding of the problems 
and policies of other nations, these annual ses- 
sions were inaugurated by the trustees of Will- 
iams College in September, 1919 The first session 
of the institute was held in Williamstown, Mass , 
in the summer of 1921 Membership is open to 
men and women on the faculties of colleges and 
universities, to writers on foreign politics, to per- 
sons engaged m tlie direction of foreign commerce 
or banking, to diplomatic and consular officials, 
to officers of the Army and Navy, to editors, for- 
eign correspondents of the press, and, by invita- 
tion, to others who have had training and 
experience in international law and politics In 
1924 the General Flducation Board and the Car- 
negie Corporation joined with Bernard M 
Baruch, who had made the first three meetings 
possible, in financing the movement for a five-year 
period 

The ninth session of the institute met Aug 1- 
29, 1929, m Williamstown, Mass Addresses were 
delivered by visitors of international reputation, 
including George Y'oung and Prof. T. E Gregory 
of London, and Count Giovanni Elia of Rome 
Lecture courses were conducted by Dr. William E 
Rappard of Geneva, whose topic was “The Trend 
of International Cooperation in Europe since the 


War," and by Andrd Siegfried of Paris, his sub- 
ject being “The Political System in France ” The 
following 18 a list of round-table subiects with 
their respective leaders. "Canadian- American Re- 
lations," Dean P E Corbett, McGill University; 
^Tjimitation of Armaments,” Rear Admiral C L 
Hussey, U S N., ret ; “The Interests of United 
States Citizens in Latin America,” Prof Herbert 
T Priestley, University of California; “Post-War 
Constitutional Changes in Europe,” George 
Young, London , “Planned Prosperity The Effect 
of Public Fiscal Policies on Trade and Employ- 
ment ” Dr William T Foster, Newton, Maas . and 
Waddill Catchings, New York City; “Banking, 
Currency, and Exchange ” Prof T E Gregory, 
London School of T'eoiiomiC'*, “Trade Relatitms 
as Affected by Polities, Science, and Finance,” Dr 
Harrison E Howe, Washington, and “Inter- Ally 
Debts and Reparations,” Prof Jacob Viner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Each of these leaders conducted two open con- 
ferences during the session at which there weie 
discussions, for the benefit of those who were not 
members of the round-table, of the more special- 
ized study which had taken place in these con- 
ferences In addition, there were special gencial 
conferences on th"* ♦'''-•i-"" “^*^exico Finan- 
cial, Social, and since 1910” 

led by Dr Eyler N himpson. Mexico Citv, “Fi- 
nancial and ’ Commercial Relations with Latin 
America,” Prof Harrv T Collings, TTniversify of 
Pennsylvania, “American-Canadinn Miiieial Re- 
sources,” Prof C K Leith, University of Wiscon 
sin, and “Chinese-Russian Relations,” Prof 
George H Blakeslee, Clark University 

There were 200 members in attendance at Die 
1929 meeting The institute publishes an annual 
report including an outline and selected bibliog 
raphy for eneli of its coiifeiences and a sum- 
mary of all the main ideas developed by the con- 
ference leaders, lecturers, and membeis of the 
institute, copies may be obtained fiom the office 
of the secretary, 1 Hopkins Hall, Williamstown, 
Mass The officers of administration in 1920 weie 
Harrv Augustus Garfield, chairman , Walfei W.il- 
lace McT^aren, executive seeretar\ . and Willaril 
Evans Hoyt, treasurer Headquarters aie at 1 
Himkins itall, Williamstown, Mass 

POLO. After the extriiordinarv inteiest ol the 
preceding international years when tlie Thiited 
States repelled the British and Aigentiiiiiiii in- 
vaders, the year 1929 provided a calm for the 
high-goal players It was a busv year with tlie 
players concentrating on weekly matches and the 
tournaments under the auspices of the United 
States Polo Association The younger element 
which took hold of United States polo in the 
series with the Aigentine team in 1928 again 
dominated the scene The Lnited States not onlv 
watched with interest the w'ork of the veteian 
youngsters — Tommy Hitchcock, E A S Hop- 
ping, and Winston Guest, but follnw'ed witli eieii 
moie caie the work of the Old Aiken four, a team 
composed of college graduates, not one member 
of which was over twenty-one This Old Aiken 
four, consisting of Elbridge T Gerry of Harvard, 
and James P Mills, Stewart H Inglehart, and 
«T C. Rathborne of Yale, won the national junior 
championship, the Third Westbury Cup, and the 
Herbert Memorial Cup, besides reaching the final 
in the hunt for the Monty Wnteibiiry Cup 

Hitchcock played amazingly well all season, 
yet his Sands Point four Irat the open title and 
the Waterbury Cup. The open championship was 
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captured by Laddie Sanford’s Hurricanes for 
the second time in four years. Sanford had Gapt. 
C. T I. Rcark, the Irish internationalist, J. Wat- 
son Webb, veteran lefthander, and Bobby Straw- 
bridge riding with him John Hay Whitney’s 
Grccntree four, with Whitney, Winston Guest, 
Eric Pcdley, and Elmer J Boescke, Jr , won the 
Waterbiirv Cups. The latter two players, Pedley 
and Booseke, the Californians, made a fine show- 
ing on Eastern fields during the season as did 
H W Williams, six-goal Texan, and the Roarks, 
Captain Pat, and Aidan 

Tlie indoor game spreading further in the 
land was featured by the continued ehampion- 
ship success of the Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Chib Carl Pfliig, Gerard Smith, and Warren Sack- 
man of that club won the open title for the 
third year, while Stewart Iglehart and the two 
guests, Winston and Ravmond, formed the Op- 
timist Club team which won the Class-A cham- 
pionship. Harvard won both the outdoor and in- 
door intercollegiate laurels. 

FOND, Rear Admiral Charier Fri::mont 
American naval officer, died Aug 4, 1929, in 
Berkeley, Calif He was horn in Brooklyn, Conn , 
Oet 2fi, 1860, and was graduated in 1870 from 
the TI S Naval Aeademv. He was promoted 
through the grades of the U S Navy to the rank 
of rear admiral in 1914 He retired in 1918, 
after more than 24 years of service at sea and 
almost 18 venis of shore diitv With the IT S 
(''oast and Geodetic Survey, he was engaged in a 
survev of the Pacific coast (1879-83 and 1886- 
90) , during 1881-83 he inaugurated a coast and 
gi‘Oiletic siinev in Alaskan wateis In the Span- 
iHh-Aiiicncaii War, he served on tlie II S S 
Panther Admiral Pond was coiiimander-in-chief 
of the Pacific Reser\e Fleet from April to Octo- 
ber, 191.'), was with the Atlantic Fleet in 1915- 
1(5, and coinniander of the cruising force of the 
Atlciiific Fleet from July to Novembei, 1910 

POFE, Ralph Wainwriout An Ainencan en- 
gineer and editor, died Nov 1, 1929, in Great 
naiMiigtoTi, Mass He w'hh born there Aug 10, 
1841, and at the age of l.'i lieeame a telcgi.ipher 
foi the lloiisatonic Railroad Compaiiv i loiii iMiJ 
to 18(5.'), he was an operator for the American 
Telegraph Companv in New Yoik Citv, New 
Haven, Conn, and Providence R T In 1800 he 
was qiiartermastei on the Collins Overland Tele- 
graydi Expedition to British Columbia Mr Pope 
bei'Hmc associate editor of the Trlrqraphcr in 
1808 and of the Elcrtrtral Enqtncer in 1884; and 
in 1890 he founded and became editor of Elccfrtr 
Power From 1885 to 1911, he W'as secietary of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in New York City, and after that time, honoiary 
secietarv 

POPE PIUS XI. See Roman Catholic 
Cirimni 

POPULATION, Rural See Agriculture. 

FOBK. Kee Livestock 

POBTLAND CEMENT. See C*em>nt 

FOBTO BICO, pAr'to-reko An island posses- 
sion of the United States in the West Indies, 
the most easterly and smallest but most densely 
populated of the Greater Antilles, lying 480 
miles east of Cuba, 1380 miles southeast of New 
Yoik, Capital, San Juan 

Area and ]*opulation I'he area of the island 
IS 3425 square miles and the population, accord- 
ing to the I'cnsiis of 1920, 1,299,809 On Juno 
30, 1929, the population was officially estimated 
at 1,472,755, about 27 pci cent of whom live in 


cities. The movement of population in 1928-29 
was. Births, 50,682; deaths, 40,890, marriages, 
16,414. Deaths in 1928-29 totaled 11,208 more 
than in 1927-28, the increase being due exclu- 
sively to the hurricane of September, 1928 The 
capital, San Juan, had a population of 70,707 in 
1920, estimated in 1929 at about 100,000 Other 
important towns are Ponce (78,608), Maj'aguez 
(44,375), Arecibo (.50,313), and Cagiias (43,- 
804) In 1928-29, 17 369 persons emigrated to 
the United States and 6458 returned to the island 
from the TTnited States 

Education Elementary education is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 8 and 14 Ac- 
cording to the governor’s annual report for the 
fiscal year 1928-29, in the publicly suppoited 
schools of all grades under the Department of 
Education, there were employed 4498 teachers 
The total enrollment for the year was 220,634 
Of this number, 125,549 were enrolled in the 
rural schools, 87 547 in the elementary urb.in 
schools, 6879 in the secondary schools, and 659 
were special students In addition to those en- 
rolled in the public schools, 8879 weie enrolled 
in private schools The total expendituie for 
educational purposes by the Deyiartmcnt of Edu- 
cation was $4191,657 In addition $1,625,785 
was disbursed by municipalities from their owm 
funds The total amounted to $5,817,442 A total 
of 443 govei nment-owned schoolhouses were 
w'hollv or partially destroyed by the hiiriicano 
of 1928 and a larger number of rented school 
buildings were wrecked Tbe TTniversitv of Poito 
Rico had an enrollment of 3493 in all its various 
schools in 1928-29 

pRODUCTroN Porto Rjco is primarily depend- 
ent upon sugar piodintion for its prosperity, 
with tobacco and (otTee ns the other mayor ciops 
Cotton, cacao, bc.ins, fruits, and various textile 
fibies also nic grow-n For the fiscal veiir ending 
June .30, 1929, the piodiiction of sugar w'as .586,- 
700 short tons, ot 21 6 per cent less than the 

1927- 28 crop of 748,677 tons, the largest over 
lirofliiced on the island Sugar exyiorts shrank to 
$.35,222,162, as against $54 579,020 in the picccd- 
iiig yeai, with resultant depi easing effects upon 
the economic condition of the population The 
decline in production of sugar, as w’oll as other 
crops in 1928 29 was due to damage wrought by 
the 1928 hurricane Crop damage alone was esti- 
mated at $54,462 945, losses to farm buildings, 
siigai mills, etc . bringing the total agricultural 
loss to $02,432,070 The tobacco ciop for 1928- 
29 was estimated at 240,000 quintals, as compared 
with 270,000 quintals in the preceding war The 
storm destrojed the laigest crop of coffee ever 
produced on the island, valued at about $12,- 
000,000 

Likewise attributable to hurricane damage 
was the decline in exports of grapefruit, oranges, 
pineapples, and other fruits to $2,322,980 in 

1928- 29 fiom $5,657,000 in 1927-28, and the 
decline in coconut exports from 23,088,000 valued 
at $097,972 in 1927-28 to 8,668.000 valued at 
$249,065 in 1928-29. The hurricane also de- 
stroyed one-fifth of the depleted forests of the 
island, setting hack the reforestation programme 
of the insular government, which owns about 
40,000 acres of foiest land 

The chief manufacturing industries are en- 
gaged in the luoduction of sugar, ^ 
ne^lework, women’s wear, and men ■ ■ .* 
The dense population of the island, averaging 
400 to the square mile, results in a more or less 
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PontinuouB unemployment problem Reconstruc- 
tion work necessitetod by the hurricane furnished 
some relief in 1028-20 

CoMMEUCE Porto Rieo’s commerce with the 
United States and foreign countries during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1020, declined by 
$10,203,438 to a total of $170,583,030, the de- 
crease being almost entirely attributable to the 
hurricane of September The growth of the is- 
land’s trade and the effects of the hurricane are 
shown m the accompanying table 

PORTO RICAN TRADE 


1900 1997-28 1928-29 

Broufiht from the 

UnitPd States $6, 962, 114 $79,743,086 $86,078,596 
Shipp(>d to United 

States 3.350,577 96,662,619 76,418,210 

Brought from for 

eign countries 3.037,391 12,599,241 12,782,164 

Shipped to foreign 

rountriQB 3,261,922 6.872.120 5,304,660 

Totals $16,602,004$195,877,068$179,583,630 


For the 28 years ending in 1928 the trade of the 
island showed an average annual increase of 
$6,400,000 The balance of trade, which had been 
favorable to Porto Rno with the exception of 
four yeais in the period 1900-1928. showed an 
udveise halaiuv of $10,137,890 in 1928-29, as 
eorapared with an excess of exports valued at 
$11,102,410 111 1927-28, at $9,250,684 in 1926-27 
The four major expoits aie sngai, loliawo, cof- 
fee, and fruits Tlie amount and x.ilue of these* 
exiKirts in 1928-29, with figure's for the pievious 
year in pai entlieses, weie as follows Sugar, 
471,244 short tons (605,538), valued at $35,- 
222,162 ($54,570,020), coffee, 1,278,615 pounds 
(7,838,104), $456,831 ($2,596,572) , tobacco, 26,- 
593,093 pounds, $16,773,481, fniit, $2,322,980 
($.5,657,000) Ninety per cent of all trade was 
witli the United States 

Finance Revenues during the fiscal jear 1928- 
20 amounted to $11,004,138, as coiiijiared witli 
$12,446,219 111 the pieceding vear and with the 
budget estimate of $10,499,000 Including the 
balance of $758,797 fioin the pievious year, non- 
revenue receipts of $2,764,520, hniiicane loans 
extended to tlie amount of $1,002,050, and miseel- 
laiicouH leicipls, the total id resonrees 

for 1928-29 amounted to • while total 

disbursements and tiansfers amounted to $14,834,- 
129, leaving a cash balance on June 30, 1929, 
of $816,555 Of the disbursements those against 
appropriations totaled $11,320,663, repayments 
amounted to $2,764,520, and the remaining pay- 
ments were for the reduction of the floating debt 
($462,66{f redemption of municipal bonds ($32,- 
500), and transfeis ($253,775) 

Preliminarv returns for the fiscal year 1929- 
30 indicated that the tax receipts would not ex- 
ceed $9,500,000, as against the budget appropi la- 
tiODs of $10,409,000 At the end of 1929 the net 
insular bonded indebtedness stood at $25,390,000 
and the insular floating indebtedness at $3,024,- 
950, us compared with a bonded indebtedness on 
ffuly 1, 1928, of $25,517,000 and a floating in- 
debtedness of $1,945,833 Much of the incicase in 
the floating indebtedness was incurred through the 
issuance of temporary liurncane loans 
COMMUNiCATiONH llicre wore in Porto Rieo in 
1928 about 335 miles of railway line, 1072 miles 
of telegrapli wire, and 27,745 miles of telephone 
wire An air-mail line between Porto Rico and the 
United States was inaugurated m January, 1929 


In 1028, 1118 vessels of 1,267,000 tons entered and 
1110 of 1,306,000 tons cleared Porto Rican ports 

Government The constitution, as determined 
by the so called Jones Act passed by the United 
States Congress in 1017, vests executive power m 
a ^vernor appointed by the President of the 
United States and legislative power in a legisla- 
ture of two elective houses a senate of 10 mem- 
bers and a house of representatives of 40 members 
A resident commissioner, elected by the peojile for 
n term of four years, represents Porto Rieo in the 
United States C^ongress The six departmental 
heads form an Executive Council, presided over 
by the governor The Jones Act eonfeiied United 
States citizenship upon the people of the island 
Governor in 1929, Theodore Roosevelt, son of 
the late President Roosevelt, appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1929 

Hibtoby The poverty habitually afflicting large 
numliers of Porto Rieatis became increasingly 
prevalent in 1929 due to the blow infiietod upon 
the island’s agneiilture and industry by the 
hurricane of September, 1928 The newly ap- 
pointed Governor, Col Theodore Roosevelt, ap 
pealed for aid to the jicople of tlu* United States 
in Deoemlicr Fiom personal observation and of- 
ficial reports Goveinoi Roosevelt estimated fhat 
60 per cent ot all children on the island woic 
underiiourislied and partially starved 

The fust session of the legislotuie elected in 
November, 1928, was convened Feb 11, 1929, and 
much of its delih('rj.tions weie coiiceiiied with 
nieasuips for hiiiriLane lelief Laws vvoie also 
passed abolishing the death penalty and amending 
the electoral law so as to confer siiffiage on Iitei 
ate females and to restiiet it to literate males A 
special session of the legislature was called by tlie 
Governor on tliine 10 to make ajipropiintions foi 
essential services inadequntc'lv piovided foi iii 
the general appiopiiaiions act passed at the regu- 
lar session 

FOBTS AND HABBOBS The notable SOPH'S 
of ai tides on tlie liaibors of the vvoild bv Dt 
Br,\sson Cunninghain (oiilimied tbioughoiit the 
year in tlvginecnnq (London) and included dis- 
cussions of Bremeihaveii, Biemeii, and llambuig 

Todd Dry DorK, Broom vn N \ In spite of 
unusual difficulties encouiilored in excavation, 
difficulties which recalled the struggle during the 
constiuction of the Brooklyn Navy Yard Dock, 
this new woik made rapid progiess It was built 
bv the Todd Shipyards Corpoiatinn at its Uobiiis 
Plant in Erie Basin and was opened during the 
year It is the laigest dock in New Yoik Haiboi, 
with a total Icn^h of 715 feet, a top w'ldth 
of 113 and a bottom width of 93 feel In construc- 
ing the dmk new methods weie followed In the 
inner jinrtion or section, 500 feet long, the usual 
plan of d living piles and then placing a heavy 
blanket of coiicicte, Mifficientlv thick to cuuntci- 
balancc the upwaid water piessuie when the 
dock IS empty, w'as abandoned Tiistisid, a line of 
steel sheet inling w is driven around the section, 
to cut otr iiiiv dill 1 1 wutei flow, and the timber 
bottom of the lotk was left open, pei iiiittiiig 
ground water to swp up through the floor wlieii the 
dock 18 emptied Tins water will be taken care of 
by drainage pumps Obviously, this plan olleis a 
great reduetion in the amount of excavation and 
concrete lequired. The 250-foot outside section 
was built under water. That is, dredges weie 
used for excavation, foundation piles wete 
driven and reinfoiccd concrete side walls and 
bottom were built by depositing the concrete 
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through a tremie tube. A 600-ton floating steel 
gate, similar to that used at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, is ubed to close the entrance to this 
dock. 

IjONdon The Port of London oflicially opened 
the impioved docks at Tilbury in September. This 
is considered the most up-to-date dock system in 
the world and cost $16,000,000 The works include 
a dry dock 760 feet long and 110 feet wide which 
can be lengthened, it tound necessary later, to 
1000 feet 

SuuTUAMPi'ON Eaily in March the first of the 
huge monolith blocks *^01 eouciete for this great 
dock piojcct was placed The woik will cost m all 
alKiTit $06,000,000 and its iiiobt imposing ieatuie 
will be a huge quay wall with euiiciete deck. 

Aiiisiiii* Dock One of the most interesting of 
modern structures was the Goodyeai -Zeppelin Air- 
ship Dock or hangai nearing completion at the 
Akion, Ohio, municipal airport The building has 
a total length of about 1184^^ feet and is foinied 
by 13 arch tiusses having spans of .325 feet and a 
centre height of 108% feet A unique featuie of 
the design is the huge 450-ton “orange-peel” doors. 
The doors form roughly a half-heinisphete in two 
sections The top ol these sections is puoted on a 
huge pm at the ceiitie of the roof over the en- 
trance The base of each door, a quartei-ciicle in 
foiin, rests on curved tracks When the doors arc 
ojiencd, they aic moved to each side on tiicse 
cuived tracks, httiiig closely along the sides of 
the building and giving a full end opening It was 
expected that this type of construction would le- 
duce the cross-wind currents which interfere with 
airship docking and which the usual fiat vertical 
doors, such as those at Lakehurst, were said to 
dev elop Similar but smallei doors have been built 
III Gei many See AkKONAiiTics 

FOBTUGAL. A republic of Europe, sitiiateil 
west of Spam in the Iberian Peninsula, the 
westernmost of all the States of Europe Capital, 
Lisbon 

Ai{i!..v AND Population The area of conti- 
nental Poitugal is 34,254 squaie miles, popula- 
tion, accoidmg to the ceiibus of 1920, 5,021,977, 
as coiiqiaiod with 5,546,595 m 1911 The Aroieb, 
with an area of 922 square miles, had a popula- 
tion of 242,013 111 1920, and Madeira, with an 
iiiea of 314 squaic miles, a population of 169,- 
777 111 1920, the total aiea, theiefoie may be 
considered 35,490 squaie miles and the popula- 
tion in 1920 may be placed at 0,032,991, liccause 
the A/oics and Madeira are consideicd integral 
jiaits of the Kcpublic, estimated population in 
1927, 0,205.000 Duiing the yeais 1923-27, m- 
I'lusive, biiths aveiaged 209,932 and deaths 127,- 
120, the excess of births amounting to 82,812 an- 
nually. The J’oitiiguese colonial possebsions m 
Afiica and Asm had an estimated aiea of 930,204 
squaie miles, with a population of 8,737,853, of 
which 927,292 squaie miles with a population of 
7,736,700 were m Africa Lisbon, the capital, had 
a population at a special census in 1926 of 529,524 
and Oporto, the next largest city, 225,000 (1926). 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1920-27 
there were 7174 public elementary schools with 
318,437 pupils, 33 secondary schools with 11,430 
pupils, and 5 piimary noimal schools with 793 
students Eor higher education there are three 
univeisities, which had 4401 students in 1920-27. 

I^RODUCTION Agriculture is the mam industry. 
The Ministry of Agricultuie estimates that of the 
total continental area of Portugal, about 26 per 
cent IS cultivated annually or under meadows or 


pasture, about 8 per cent is under vineyards or 
fruit trees, 17 per cent under forests, and 49 per 
cent waste land. Nearly all sections of the coun- 
try experienced a partial failure of the crops m 
1928, but due to the considerable crop surplus 
from the large harvest of 1927 the eflects were 
minimised The area and production of the chief 
crops m 1928 were Wheat, 1,082,000 acres, 

6.578.000 bushels, rye, 618,000 acres, 3,418,000 
bushels, barley, 193,000 acres, 1,983,000 bushels, 
oats, 552,000 acies, 3,876,000 bushels In 1927 
the potato ciup was 11,427,000 bushels, wine 

244.808.000 gallons , and olive oil, 39,109,000 gal- 
lons Coin is another major crop, the pioduetion 
in 1020 being valued at $10,080,000 In 1925 there 
were 708,000 cattle, 1,117,000 swine, 3,084,000 
sheep, 1,558,000 goats, and 30,000 horses. 

AlUiough Poitugal has considerable mineral 
deposits, only a few arc worked due to the lack of 
fuel and cheap tiansportation In 1927 the min- 
eral output consisted of 204,400 metric tons of 
coal and lignite, 302,300 tons of copper pyrites 
and cement oie, and 1083 tons of tin oie Textiles 
constitute the piineipal maniifactuimg output, 
the textile industry employing 60,000 woikeis iii 
1928. Other manufuctuies aic decorative tile, 
chmawaie, supei phosphate of lime, handmade 
lace, and embroidery Fishing is an important in- 
dustry, emplojiiig 52,518 men and boys in 1920 

CoMMBRCF. In 1927, the last year foi which 
figures weie available, impoits totaled $133,904,- 
000, as compared with $120,150,000 in 1920, and 
expoits declined to $30,345,000 Irorn $37,775,000 
in the preceding year The large excess of inipoits 
shown in these two jears is a noimal condition in 
Portuguese cconoiii}. The chief items of luipoit 
in 1927 wcie Wheat, $13,049,000, coal, coke, and 
biiquets, $7,544,000, machineiy and tools, $7,121,- 
000, law and waste cotton, $6,774,000, codiish, 
$6,522,000, vegetable oils, $0,028,000 The prin- 
cipal expoit Items were Wines, $12,141,000, fish 
and shellhsh, $0,788,000, cork, $4,020,000, coal 
(ships’ supplies), $2,321,000, fruits and nuts, 
$1,238,000. The United Kingdom and Germany 
aie the prmcijial purchasers of Poituguesc piod- 
ucts and also the chief souices of impoits In 1927 
the United States ranked third as a souice of im- 
ixirts and sixth as a market for exports. 

Finance. The total of the annual deficits which 
characterized Poituguese budget operations from 
1919-20 to June 30, 1928, the end of the fiscal 
yeai, was $191,349,000, the estimated deficit for 
1927-28 alone being $19,508,000. The budget es- 
timates for 1928-29 viitually balanced, receipts 1 h*- 
ing estimated at 1,919,388,000 escudos ($85,700,- 
000), and expenditures at 1,917,811,000 escudos 
($85,630,000). The expeudituic budget was 19,- 
000,000 escudos lower than in the previous year, 
while by a rcvisioii of taxation, an iiiciease in rev- 
enues of 304,029,000 escudos was anticipated The 
ordinary budget foi 1929-30 jirovided lor revenues 
of 1,910,933,000 escudos and expcndituies ot 

1.843.855.000 escudos With the extiaoidiiiaiy 
budget figures added, total levenues weie es- 
timated at 2,033,433,000 escudos and total ex- 
penditures at 2,024,855,000 escudos ( 1 escudo ex- 
changed at $0 0440 111 1928-29). 

The total public debt was estimated in 1927 to 
amount to $490,134,000, exclusive of the World 
War debt to Gicat Britain whidi had a “present 
time” value of about $27,000,000 m Dccenibei, 
1926. Of the total, $95,419,000 repiesented the 
floating debt, $240,537,000 the internal funded 
debt, and $154,179,000 the external funded debt. 
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COMMUNIOATIONB The railways of Portugal, 
which totaled 2103 miles of line in 1927, were prac- 
tically all operated by one private company, in- 
cluding 804 miles ot state line leased Irom the 
(.ioveriimcjit in 1020 In 1027 the railways cairied 
20,000,000 ])aHHengei8 and .0, 000, 000 metric tons 
of freight, earning gross receipts of 288,706,000 
escudos ($14,62(1,000). There weie also 10,317 
miles of telegiaph wiie and 78,880 miles of tele- 
phone wiie The telegiaph system and some tele- 
pJioiie lines woic operated by the government. 

(lovEBNMUNT According to the constitution 
of 1011, executive power is \e8ted in the Piem- 
deiit, elected by the pailiainent for tour yeais 
but ineligible lot leelectioii, who acts thiough 
a icsponsible luiiiistiy, and legislative power in 
the Parliament of two chambers, the Upper House 
having 71 membeis elected by the municipal 
councils and the Lower House, 164 members 
elected for tliiee yeais by direct suffrage. Actmg 
Piesideiit in 1020, Geiieial Antonio Oscar de Fra- 
goso Gaimoua (appointed lu December, 1026). 
The cabinet as constituted Hov. 10, 1028, was as 
follows Pi line Minister, Minister of the Intel lor, 
and Munster of Comineice and Communications, 
Jos£ Vicente dc Pieitas, Foreign Affairs, Com- 
inandcr Manuel Carlos Cjuitilo Meireles, Marine, 
Commander Masquita Guiiiiaraes, Finance, Di 
Antonio de Oliveiia ISularar, Justice, Di. Mario 
de Figueiiedo, Wai, Col Ernesto de Morals 
Eaimeiito, Instruction, Dr Gustavo Kamos, Ag- 
iiculture, Pinto liiavo. Colonies, Jose Bacelai 
Bcbiano 

History Poitugal experienced a coinpai atively 
iiiicveiittul year in 1020 uiidei the tactful and 
able supei vision of its dictatoi, Picsident Cai- 
mona Increasing iiiendliness in the lelatioiis lie- 
twccn I’ortugal and Bpain, as evidenced by a visit 
to fclpuin made by Picsident Carmoiu iii the 
autumn, the leoigomsatioii of the cabinet m 
July, and the continuation of internal piogiess 
vveie the most noteworthy developments The 
budget was lepoited to show a suiplus iii 1928- 
29 loi the first tune since the Woild VVai and 
impiovcmeiits in the loads, poits, and telephone 
and telegraph systems weie piovided loi in the 
1929-JU budget President Carmona announced 
that he would sanction the letuiii to a parlia- 
ineiitaiy form of goveiumeiit us soon as he hud 
iioiied out the tiiiaucial dilhculties of the couutiy 
and icoigani/cd comuieice and industry on model ii 
lilies In anticipation ot the end of the dictatoi ship 
the cabinet council on Octobei 4 announced that 
the drafting ot a new constitution would be one 
fcatuic of an extensive progiamme of social and 
economic lefoiiu, which included the rcoigaiiiza- 
tiuii and extension of the educational system 

An Associated Pi ess report fiom Lisbon on No- 
vember lU announced that the cabinet council 
hud authorized the return to Portugal ot 86 army 
olliceis and noncommissioned officers who had 
been banished to the Azoies for taking part in a 
consjiiiacy against the dictatoi ship Two eminent 
citi/eiis ot Poitugal died duiing the year, Di, 
Antonio Jos6 Almeida, President of the Republic 
liom 1919 to 1923, on October 31 and Field Mar- 
shal Gomes de Costa, commander of the Poitu- 
guese expeditionary force on the western tioiit 
ill the Woild Wai, on December 6 

FOBTUGUESE EAST AFBZGA, or Mozam- 
RigUE A colony ot Poitugal, extending along the 
east coast ot Afiica lioin JU** 40' S latitude to the 
boutidaiy of the Union of South Africa, bounded 
on the west by the Union of South Africa and 


Rhodesia, and on the north by Tanganyika. Area, 
428,132 square miles. The estimated population 
IS 3,667,008. There are three clearly defined divi- 
sions of the colony ( 1 ) the Province of Mozam- 
bique, 206,000 square miles, population in 1927, 
3,482,914, (2) the teiritory under the Mozam- 
bique Company, 69,840 square miles, population 
in 1926, 308,543; (3) the district under the Nyasa 
Company, 73,292 square miles. In addition, there 
in the Kionga Tiiangle, iornierly belonging to 
German East Africa, situated south of Kovuma, 
which was allotted to Portugal by the Treaty ot 
Versailles Lourengo Marques, the capital and 
chief port for toieigii trade, had a population ot 
37,301 in 1927. Other ports are Mozambique, with 
a population of about 361,839 (472 Europeans) . 
ibo, Chinde, Beira, Quilimaiie, and liihambane 
The chief products are beeswax, coconuts, sugar, 
law cxitton, maize, and mineral products Rubbei 
and ivory are expoited Imports into the piovince 
in 1927, exclusive of gold and silver, amounted to 
67,260,765 escudos gold and cxpoits to 66,906,- 
087 escudos. The pioposed pioMiicial budget ot 
Portuguese East Africa for the fiscal yeai 1928- 
29 balanced at 322,483,901 escudos (one escudo 
equaled $0 603 in 1927 ) . 

FOBTUGUESE GUINEA, gl'iiS A colony of 
Portugal on the west coast of Africa, entiiely 
suriounded on the land side by Fiench territoiy. 
It includes the aichipelago ot Bijagoz, together 
with the island of Itolania on which is situated 
the capital, Bolama. Area, estimated at 13,940 
square miles, population at 360,000 Tbepiincipal 
lioit IS Bissau The chief products aie wax, lub- 
ber, ivoiy, hides, and oil seeds The imports in 

1927 were valued at 34,322,414 escudos, cxpoits 
at 34,309,016 escudos The estimated public lev- 
enue and expeiidituie for 1928-29 was 34,970,000 
escudos (one escudo equaled $0 603 in 1927) 

FOBTUGUESE LITEBATUBE. See Piiu ul- 
OGY, Modern. 

FOBTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. Sec An- 
aoLA 

FOST OFFICE. See Unii'ed Stailh 

POTASH. The potassium salts produced in 
the United States in 1929, according to the U. S 
Bureau of Mines, eontaiiied the equivalent ot 
61,690 tons ot potash (K,0). The output in 1929 
iiici eased 3 pei cent in K,0 content abo\e that ol 

1928 Sales ot salts deci eased 4 pei leiit with a 
decrease of 6 per cent in Jx,0 content Potash inate- 
iials of domestic origin sold in 1929 weie valued 
at $2,988,448, that imported, at $23,719,666, foi 
approximately 929,819 short tons This lepie- 
seiited a deciease of 4 7 per cent in gioss weight; 
and an increase of 6 per cent in value 

The production of potassium salts came fioni 
natural brines, flue dusts ot blast fiiinaccs, liom 
the waste of molasses distillation, and tioiii Stef- 
fen’s water During the year the Buteaii ol Mines, 
the Geological Survey, and othei govcinmcnt 
buieaus continued the iiivebtigation of potash 
de]>osits in Texas, New Mexico, and othei locali- 
ties. 

Of the 1928 imports, viitually all ciudc salts 
and much the larger part of the lelined salts im- 
ported originated in Germany and Fiance, Ger- 
many alone sending material valued at $14,644,- 
000. The potash produced iii Germany in 1928 was 
stated as 1,690,469 nietiic tons, while in France 
the production foi 1928 was stated as 427,997 
tons. In 1929 the United States imported potash 
fertilizers as follows. Crude chloride (muiiate), 
230^)66 tons valued at $8,224,661; crude sul- 
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phate, 79,510 tons valued at $3,047,830; kainite, 
75,930 tuns valued at $643,950, manure salts, 
390,828 tons valued at $5,113,085, and other 
potash-bearing substances, 675 tuns valued at 
$9,313. See Chemistry, iNUUbTBTAL, Febti- 
LTZEBs, Geology 

POTASSIUM. Sec Ciiemistby, Industrial 

POTATOES. In 1929 the potato pioduction of 
20 countries leporting to the Intel national Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Kome, was estimated at 

3.054.586.000 bushels, indicating a deciease ot 4 4 
p(>i cent us compaied with the production in 1928 
and an iiiciease of 9 pei cent ovei tile aveiage 
( lup ot the live yeais 1923-27 Tlie aiea devoted to 
potatoes 111 these cuuntiies, 17,169,000 ucies, uas 
2 5 pel cent below that of the year before and 2 2 
pel cent above the aiea of the iive-yeai peiiud 
The Euiupeaii ciop, which constitutes about niue- 
tentlih of the wuild's yield, was reported as gen- 
et ally sutistactoi^ although below the laige pio- 
duction ot 1928 Aniuiig tlie impoitaiit pi (Cueing 
cuiiiitiiLS, Geiinuny lepoited a decrease of 6 7 pei 
( eiit and rulaiid ot 12 9 per cent as cuiii])ared with 
then yields in 1928. In all countries of Europe 
lepoitiiig, the pioduetiun was above the aveiage 
loi the live yeais 1923-27 The leading piodiic- 
ing cuuntiies, not including the United States, 
lepoited the following fields Germany, 1,414,- 

771.000 bushels, C/echuslovaUia, 340,341,000 
bushels, England and Wales, 125,067,000 bushels, 
Nethei lands, 121,252,000 bushels, Belgium, 112,- 

710.000 bushels, ami Utingaiy, 80,586,000 bush- 
els 

A pielimiiiaiy estimate placed the yield of 
rulaml lui the yeai at 884,774,000 bushels The 
Su\iet liepublics, which geueially lank ugliest 
in potato pioduction, repoited a yield of 2,009,- 

149.000 bushels iii 1927 Of the countries ol the 
Southern llcniispheie, which usually lepoit a to- 
tal >ield ui less than 100,000,000 bushels, Aigeii- 
tina, the leading count] y, has an annual pioduc- 
tioii ot about 30,000,000 bushels and Austialia ul 
about 15,000,000 bushels Canada in 1929 had an 
estimated }ield ot 74,447,000 bushels 

'The Depai tiiient ot Agiieultuie estimatwl the 
potato Cl up ot the United Etates in 1929 at 357,- 

451.000 bushels, which was 107,899,000 bushels 
oi 23 pel cunt below the pieceding ciup of 405,- 

350.000 bushels and 6 0 ]ier cent below the pievi- 
uus hve,\eai u\eiage ot 382,756,000 bushels 'The 
sniallei jiiuduetion in 1929 was due to a reduction 
in ucieage and a luwci ;iield pel acie The aiea in 
potatoes was estimated to be 3,370,000 aties as 
compaied witJi 3,837,000 acies in 1928, a deciease 
ot about 12 pel cent 'The aveiuge yield pei acie 
was 106 1 bushels as against 121 3 bushels in 1928 
and 106 4 bushels tui the 10-^eai a\uiage The 
(ummeiciul piuduetioii ot eaily potatoes amounted 
to 35, iil 3,000 bushels oi 36 pei cent less than the 
Clop ot .55,475,000 bushels HI 1928 but its value of 
$46,662,000 was 50 pel cent abu\u the 1928 value 
of $31,076,000. The aveiage laiin puce on Dec 1, 
lU21t, ul $1,31 per bushel was iieail^ two and one- 
halt times the aveiuge puce ul 53 9 cents pei 
hubhel in Decembei, 1928. 'The total value ot the 
1929 pioduction based on this puce was es- 
timated at $469,701,000, which was 87 pei cent 
gieatei than the value of the 1928 ciup, although 
the 1928 pioduction was 30 pei cent largei Pota- 
toes weie ptoduced m all the States, the leading 
ones and their yields being as follows Maine, 

47.644.000 bushels, Miniiesuta, 25,896,000 busli- 
elb, Peiinsylvania, 25,740,000 bushels, New Vuik, 

24.840.000 bushels, Wisconsin, 20,240,000 bush- 


els, Michigan, 18,410,000 bushels; Virginia, 17,- 

461.000 bushels, and Idaho, 17,136,000 bushels. 
In average yield pci acre, Utah led with 185 bush- 
els followed by Maine with 176 bushels, Nevada 
with 170 bushels, and Idaho with 168 bushels. 
The average farm puces per bushel on Dec 1, 
1929, lauged fioni $1 in Minnesota and Utah to 
$1 80 in Floiida 

The results of a study by the Department of Ag- 
iiciiltuie indicated that ot the pioduction in 
1928 of 420,891,000 bushels of 35 States gi owing 
late potatoes, 266,541,000 bushels were sold oi 
available fni sale and 64 per cent of the yield 
graded us U S No 1 Of the poition not sold, 

7.406.000 bushels weie not hai vested on account 
of inuiket conditions, 8,245,000 bushels hud been 
led to Jan 1, 1929, 39,929,000 bushels weie unlit 
ioi food or seed, and 64,479,000 bushels weie saved 
for food where grown 'The pioduciiuii of cet tilled 
potatoes for seed in 1929 was lepoited at 7,916,- 
000 bushels toi the United Etates and 4,750,000 
bushels foi Canada Of the ceitihed seed eiop oi 
the United Etutes, iieail^ 4,000,000 bushels weie 
produced in Maine. 

FOULTBY. Eee Livfhiock. 

POULTBY DISEASES. See ^>:Tl!.RlNAHY 
Medicine 

POWEB DEVELOPMENT. Eee Watfb 
Power 

POWEB TBANSMISSION. Eee Electric 
I’OWER TBANH mission 

POZNAN EXPOSITION. See Evpohitions 

FBAIBIE PBOVINCES Tiie name applied 
to the thiee Uu iiudiaii piovinces of Manitoba, 
Easkatcliewan, and Allieita Total aiea, 758,817 
square miles (Manitoba, 251,832, Saskatch- 
ewan, 251,700, Albeita, 255,285) Population in 
1929, 2,195,900 (Manitoba, 063,200, Saskaieh- 
ewran, 886,700, Albeita (646,000) For produc- 
tion, etc, consult the articles on the lespeetive 
ptoviiiLcs and on Canada 

PBATT INSTITUTE A iiunsecturian edu- 
eatiunal iiistitutiuii in Biooklyn, N \ , tuuiided 
111 1887 and composed ui lour schools Fine and 
a])piied arts, household science and aits, science 
and technology, and libiaiy science The 1929 
autumn eiiroliment was 4820, diatubutcd as fol- 
lows Arts, 1704, household silence, 910, science 
and technology', 2174, libiuiy school, 26 Theie 
weie 183 membeis mi the faculty and 36 sjjeciai 
lectuicrs The lihiaiy contained 143,000 volumes. 
President, Fiedeiic B Piatt, A M , LL D 

PBAYEB BOOK See Enolami, Uiilkuii of; 
Protestant Ei»ii»i'oi*ai. Unuiii'u 

FBEHISTOBIC MAN. See Archasoi ouv . 

PBEHISTOBY. Sec A^TlM{Ol•oIxnl\ 

PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH 'The Piesby- 
teriaii Church, with the licfoimcd churches, rests 
on leatuies of the Keforinatiun Iiihiil'IiI forwaid 
by Zwingli and Calvin It consist- ci Innln - m the 
United Etutes, the Biitish Isles, and clsewheie, 
following the ductiiiiRl and ecclesiastical system 
developed in Holland and Fiance and uioic fully 
in Ecotland undei John Knox. The distinctly 
Presbyterian bodies ui the United Etates aie dc- 
iived for the most part Irom bodies in Gieut 
Britain, but aie in many lespccts similai to the 
Reformed chuiclies in the United States, sprung 
from parent bodies in other puits of Euiope, and 
paiticulurly in Holland 'The following uiguin/u- 
tions in the United Etates beai the Preshy tuiian 
name. The Piesbyteiian Cliuicli in the United 
Etates of Ameiicu, Presbyterian Church in the 
United Etates (South) , United Piesbytenaii 
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Church of North America, Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church ; Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
Colored, Reformed Presbyterian Church, Re- 
formed Presbyteiian Church, General Synod, As- 
sociate Synod of North Ameiica, also known as 
the Associate Presbyterian Church; and the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Synod, The Pres- 
byterian chuiches of the United States have 
general afliliations with the Alliance of Reformed 
Cliuiches throughout the World Holding the 
Piesbyieiian System and also with the General 
Council of the Presbyterian and Refoinied 
Chuiches in America, a similar oiganizatiun of 
purely Aiiieiiean scojie Steps weie taken at the 
meeting of the American section of the Woi Id Al- 
liance at Richiiioiid, Va , in 192fi to clTect a union 
of the world and American bodies, and at the 
meeting at Pen Mar, Pa , in August, 1 929, reso- 
lutions were adopted calling upon all presby- 
teries, synods, and general assemblies of the Pies- 
bytcrian and Reformed churches to take definite 
action toward achieving absolute, oigaiiic union 
In Scotland, the union of the Cliuieh ot Scotland 
and the United Free Church took place in Edin- 
buigh ill October, 1929, after 20 yeais of negoti- 
atioii. Tlie Very Rev John White of Glasgow was 
elected first moderator of the reunited church 
PltaSBlLTEBIAN Cuuitcil IN THE UNITED StATEH 
OF Amebtca This IS the laigcst body ot the de- 
nomination and 18 repiesented by cliurches in 
eveiy State of the Union and by oflicial mission 
stations in Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, and foteign 
lands 111 1929 the chuiches in the UnitcKl States 
were organized into 46 synods and 296 presby- 
teries Statistics for the year ending Match 61, 
1929, showed a net gam in meinbeiship fur the 
yeai of 41,629 and a total membeiship of 2,004,- 
467 'J'he Siiiiday-Hciiool enrollment totaled 1 ,696,- 
61,‘i, a loss ot 18,700 for the yeai, whcieas for 


the previous year there had been a gain of 17,408, 
As a result of the movement on foot to dissolve 
churches having a nominal existence and to com- 
bine churclies where possible, the number was de- 
creased by 71, giving a total of 9361, including 
46 chuiches oiganized duiiiig the yeai, as against 
121 which were dissolved The number of minis- 
ters m 1929 was 9966 Contributions during the 
year amounted to $66,113,110, tlie largest amount 
ever raised by the denomination in one year and 
an increase of $514,680 over the previous yeai Of 
the total income, $49,450,686 was used foi con- 
gregational expenses, while $15,233,818 was de- 
voted to benevolences, including $4,404,123 given 
to the board of national missions, $3,806,946 to 
the board of foreign missions, $926,000 to the 
board of Christian education, and $3,693,208 to 
miscellaneous benevolences The board of pensions 
received $423,877 of the total contributions to 
benevolences and, in addition, $2,239,914 fioiii 
subscriptiouB to the $15,000,000 endowment fund 
of the layiiieii’s committee lor the new servue 
pension plan, making a total of $8,264,681 le- 
ceived in three years. 

The 1929 meeting of the general assemblv was 
held May 23 to 29 in Ht Paul, Minii , the Rev 
Cleland Boyd McAfee, D D , LL D , ol Chicago be- 
ing elected model ator for 1920-30 The assembly 
authorized euntinuaiice of special einphasis on 
young people's woik thioughuut the yeai and also 
evangelistic emphasis leading up to the ubseiv- 
ance in 19.10 ot the 1900th anniversary ot the 
founding of the Christian Chui eh Can\ assing the 
returns on overtuies, it found that the proposal 
to eliminate willful desertion us a lecogiii/ed 
cause of divorce was defeated, and a special com- 
mission was appointed to study fuitlicr the eiitiie 
subject of divoice and leiuatiiagc Ovei tines also 
weie sent to the piesbytenes, to be aifed upon 
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ICA FOR FIVE YEARS 



[Yeai ends 

March 31 J 





1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Synods 

46 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Presbvtoriob 

299 

299 

299 

294 

295 

Ministers 

10,017 

9,990 

9,901 

10,013 

9,900 

194 

Licentiates 

241 

214 

215 

225 

Ijocal evangclibts 

150 

154 

156 

100 

141 

Candidates 

1.258 

1,214 

1,294 

1,240 

1,267 

Licensures 

201 

227 

194 

194 

J96 

Ordinations 

177 

260 

109 

187 

107 

Inbiallations 

729 

745 

711 

719 

046 

Pastoral dissolutions 

b')2 

657 

041 

047 

016 

Ministeis received 

159 

115 

114 

132 

90 

Minibturs dibnussed 

72 

52 

75 

49 

41 

Ministers decoasod 

178 

178 

219 

201 

266 

Elders 

47,980 

48,410 

48,910 

49,7.10 

49,651 

Deacons 

19,d24 

20,498 

20 908 

21,402 

21,577 

Churches 

9,049 

9,565 

9,497 

9,462 

9,661 

Churches organized 

72 

5.* 

04 

5t 

40 

Chuiches dissolved 

. 129 

129 

105 

78 

121 

Churches received 

3 


3 

6 

2 

Churches dismissed 

a 

0 


4 

6 

Every member-plan churcheb 

Churches with stewardship instruction 
With stewardship enrollment 
Communicants 

6,352 

0,342 

6,424 

6,424 

6,281 

3,060 

992 

Added on confession 

107,691 

110,715 

90,416 

106,545 

113,995 

Added by certificate 

74,49d 

71,959 

12,065 

64.71.1 

08,522 

07,031 

Restored 

. 12,249 

11,028 

11,107 

11,708 

Dismissod, etc 

59,467 

01,328 

54,657 

65,990 

52,221 

isusponded loll 

00,080 

66,183 

67,060 

65,722 

07,305 

Deceased 

21,707 

1,876,859 

26,370 

22,182 

22,900 

26,257 

Whole number , 

1,909,111 

1,927,268 

1,902,838 

2,004,467 

Net incruabe . ... 

42,931 

1,737,667 

35,252 

18,157 

1,777,828 

35,670 

41,629 

Resident 

1,778,680 

1,816,104 

1,869,614 

Nonresident 

166,202 

130,431 

149,440 

140,734 

144,856 

BapUsms on confessions 

37,818 

.15,560 

31,017 

65,404 

86,720 

Baptisms, infant 

45,537 

44,067 

42,886 

1,596,516 

44,624 

46,470 

Sunday-school members 

1,606,259 

1,.580,780 

1,614,013 

1,595,313 
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during the year, which, if adopted, would admit 
women membera to equal rights with men as local 
evangelista, elders, and ministers A special na- 
tional loyalty commission was a])pointed to pro- 
mote law observance, particularly as relating to 
the Fighieenth Amendment The denomination 
maintains r>2 colleges and 13 theological si'mi- 
imries Its official organ is the Prcnhylertan Mag- 
azine (monthly) Piivutely-owned Preshytcriaii 
lieriodicals are the Prrshgtenan Idvatur, the 
Pteshgtertan Banner, and the Presbyterian (all 
weekly ) . The chief permanent ofliecr is the Btat«*d 
cleik, who in 1929 was the Kev I^ewis Seviiiour 
Mnd;n‘ Dll, LLD, 614 Witherspmm Building, 
ri.il.iilel[iliM 

rULSn\TERTAN t'HUKClI JN TIIK UniTEII StAIKH 
(South) This division of Die I’rchbyleinn de- 
noiiiinatioii covers the tcMiitory commonlv known 
as the Southern States It ^iis eomjHihed in 1929 
nt 17 hvnodh and 92 ]ueslij tones, with JfiSl oi- 
g<iiii/ecl cliuiehes, 2386 nnnistoTs, and 453 988 
members The iiil'iii.' ibli-i- iiiimbered ll.S?? and 
deacons, 17.579 t ■■iiii liimi.iiN for the }c>ar weic 
('ill lent expc'iisoh, $10,423,182, a gift ot .$21 38 
jiei cainta, and benevolences, .$4,361 974, a gift of 
.$10 .53 j»ci capita In 1929 the chuieh wah siipport- 
ing 434 mission.iries in Afiic*a, Bia/il, (Inna, 
•lapaii, Korea, and Mexico, these missionaiies 
weic assisic'd Iiv 3177 native workers In the six 
couiitiic's thcMC were 1 1,481 ehuicb memlieis and 
71,189 Suiiduv-school inembeis The church inain- 
l.Miis foul theological seiinnarics one training 
mIiociI foi lav uorkets (white), one tiaining school 
foi lav woikeis (colored), 18 colleges, 13 |iinior 
colleges, 12 8c>coiidaiv schools, 19 mountain 
schools, two Mexican mission schesds, and 15 
oiphans' homes .iiid schools 9’he chinch publishes 
the Piesln/lcrian tfuney which is the inediuin of 
communication of all clepaitments with the meni- 
beihliip of the chinch Piivatelv owned papeus of 
the dcnomin.ition aie the Chrtsitan Ohnervci, 
Preshyteitan Hfandard, and pKithyierxan of tin 
South 

The (ienei.il Asseiiiblv of the Tieslivtci niii 
Chine b III the I nited Stiit<>s met in Moiitie.it. 
N C,Mtiv Hi, 1929 Tins asseniblv appioved the 
basis of union with the United Pi esbv terian 
('liiiTcli of North Anieiica leconimeiiding the sub- 
mission ot the plan to the ]n esbv t erics fni tlicMr 
advice and c'oiiseiit The ad interim committee on 
c*h)hi*r iclations also w'as nistiucted to nppioach 
the Associate llctoniicd Sviiod, and an ad mtc'iirii 
coiiimittcs* on union vv ith all Picsbv tcuifiii cliim lies 
in the 1 intc‘d States was appointed with the 
model atoi, the Hev William Kav Dolniis, as chan 
man The next mcctiiig of the asseniblv vviis to be 
held HI ('hailotti'sville, \n, Mav 22, 1939 The 
oflices of the geiieial assembly and bin can of 
vacancy and supply arc in Dallas, Texas The 
Hev .1 1) IjcsIio was stated clerk and trcMisinei 
111 1929 See Hm<ormfi) Chi rc iii.s Throichioit 
'J ilt WoRi.i) Holding rut J’HFsKY'rEiu an Sysiew, 
Aiiianct of 

PBESBYTEBIAN CHUBCH OF NOBTH 
AMEBICA, Umtm) A blanch of the Presbv- 
teiian ('huich tornied bv the union of the Asholi- 
ate and the Associate Hefoinied chuiches (Seces 
Sion and Covenanter) etfeeted iii Pittsbuigh in 
1858 Tt icpic'seiits the cauliei covcmantci and 
fcecession movements of the denomination in 
Scotland, fioni w'hicdi it inbeiited vvhatevei was 
distinctive in then views and usages In oigani/a 
tion and government it is in accoiil with other 
I’resbyteriaii iKidics, having the same courts- 


BOBSion, picsbytery, synod, and general assembly, 
and observing the same general methods of bap- 
tism, admission to church membership, and or- 
dination to the iniiiistry 

The general assembly convened in Pittsburgh 
May 29, 1929 Dn that date theie were in tW 
United State's 11 synods, .*57 presbyteiics, 894 
c*c)iigiegatinus, 998 ministers, iiOlO ruling elders, 
and a church nicmliership of 178,131 The total 
iiienibc'rship, including missionary fields, was 249,- 
983 The Sunday-school enrollment was 176,307, 
while the young people’s societies numbered 9.5,5 
with a membeiship of 25,806 Contributions dur- 
ing 1929 totaled .$6,023,607, an aveiage of .$33 81 
per membet and nijssioriary contnbiitious, $1,949,- 
906, an aveiage ot $10 94 jier member Congie- 
gational expenses amounted to $4,179,960, mid 
the aveiage pastoi’s salary was .$2489 New houses 
of w'oiship were elected during the vear at a cost 
of $807,100 and the total estimated value ot the 
chuieh propel ty ot i ongregations w'as $26,027,400 

The denomination supported 385 men and 
women in four foieign-iiiission fields and 365 men 
and women in homeland missions It earned on 
medical work in 31 foicigii hospitals and dis- 
jiensnrics, conducted cdui'ational woik in 333 
HcluMils nt homo and abroad, maintained nine col- 
leges and tour theological semiiiaiics at lionu' 
and abioad, and reached 35,500 v^oung men and 
women in its schools and college^ fiom vvliuli 
iiioie than 6000 weie gradnnied In 1929 the V'liliie 
of property and pernmneut funds of tlie mission 
honids was $9,710 776, the value of property and 
jK'imanent funds of the colleges, seminal les, and 
women's association was $9,737,299, and the total 
value of propertv and pcimnnent funds of the de- 
nomination was .$48,718,(>30 The official oigan of 
the chuieh is the I nifed Prihbxflertan, a thuieli- 
ownod vet independent weekly, published in Pitts 
hiirgh 1’hc moderator of the geiicial assembly in 
1920 was the Hev .John McKangbei, 1)1) of 
PiH<..biiigb Pa , and the stated elcrk was the Hev 
I) K MHHll DI) LbD ot Bellevue, Pa 

FBESIDENTS, Coiii<uk See Cnivkksitii<s 

AND CoiTFGl-S 

PBICES See Br’MNFSR Hevifw 

FBIESTLY MEDAL See Ciiimtsthv, 1n- 
DIHTRIAT 

PBIMITIVE METHODIST CHUBCH Sec 

Mftiiodjsts 

FBIMBOSE, ARcniRAiD Phtiip See Ho.sh- 

jiFRY, Fimr PIart oi- 

PBINCE, Morton An AiiieiKan neiiiologist 
and author, died Aug 31, 1929, m Diookhiic, 
Mass He was lioiii in Boston, Mass , Dec 21, 18.54, 
and was giadiintcd fiom Ilaivaid Univcisitv in 
1875 He received the Ml) degieo fioiti Harvaid 
in 1879. and the following year hegati the ])iactice 
of inedieiiio in Boston P’rom 1885 to 1913, he 
w’lis pliysiciaii fot iiervoiia diseases in the Boston 
Uity Hospital, and consulting plivsiciaii aftei 
1914 He was professor of neivotis diseases at 
Tufts College Mislical School from 1002 to 1912, 
and piofeshor eineiitus after 1912 In 1926 ho be- 
came also associate profcssoi of abiioimal and 
dviiamic psycliologv at Harvard Ibiivoisitv He 
became editor of the Journal of Ahnotmal and 
Social PsychoJogif iii 1900 Dr Pi nice was in 
Pans dining 1918-19 a- m.inagci of the Massa- 
chuBetlB Soldiois’ and *<. 11101 -.* Information Bu- 
reau, and ill 1915 be beiame elinninan of the 
Serbian Distress Fund P’oi his service, he lecoived 
a numlior of foieign decoiatioiis Dr PiincewTote 
Nature of Mind and Human Automatism (1885) , 
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Dissociation of a Personality (1906); The Un- 
ronsrious (lOlII) ; The Psychology of the Kaiser 
( 1915 ) , The Vii red of Drulschtum ( 1 01 8 ) . He also 
('ollabi)iato(l in the wiitinj? of Nervous Diseases 
by American Authors y Amenean System of Prac- 
tioal Medicine, International System of Electro- 
Thrrapeutios In 1920 Dr. Prince’s collected 
works were published under the title Clvnioal 
and Experime^ital Studies in Personality. Sec 
PSYCirOIXlGY 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. A Maiitimc 
Piovince of Canada, the smallest pioviiicc in the 
Doiiiimon, situated at the mouth of the Gulf of 
St Lawicncc and sepaiated by Northiimbei land 
Stiait from the mainland of New Brunswick 
and Nova Seotia Aiea, 2184 square miles, popu- 
lation, HCiOidin^ to the leiisua of 1921, 88 , 61 . 1 , 
estimated June 1, 1020, at 86,100 The capital is 
Chailotlelown, with a population of 12,347 in 
1921 111 1927 the average daily attendance in the 
schools was 11,777 The chief industries aie agri- 
culliire, slock laising, lishiug, and the hieetling 
ofhilvei fo\es (For paitieulais of agi leultine and 
livestock, sec under Canada ) The \alue of the 
lish catch ill 1927 was $1,. 367, 807, as against 
$1,358,0:14 in 1026 Tlie gioss value of nianu- 
faetiired piodiiets in 1027 was $4,40:i,628 The 
reienue foi 1027 was $836,748 and tlie evpeiidi- 
tuie $870,427 The bonded indebtedness of the 
piovince in the same year ivas $1,933,000 The 
piovinee is iiiulei a lieiiteiunt-goveinor and a 
legislatne assemhlv of :i0 inemlieis, electcHl foi 
foui years, a pioperti qualification being rcquiied 
in the case ot one-lialf the members and the other 
half being elected bv nniveisal man and woman 
siiiriage Lieutenant-Governoi in 1029, Fiank R 
Hearts, Piemier and Attorney-Geneial, A C 
SauiKleis, Seci etai v-Ti easiii er, W M Lea, Puh- 
lie VVoiks, J P. MeTiityie, Ministeis without 
Portfolio, J Blanchard, P Sinclair, B \V liC 
Page, W B Butlei.andJ F McNeill 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. A nonsecta- 
riaii institution of highei education lor men in 
Piiiiceton, N J, founded in 1746 The total en- 
rollment for the autumn of 1929 was 2489, of 
whom 2250 were undergi aduates and 230 were 
graduate students and fellows. The faculty num- 
bered 308, there were also 36 assistants and 34 
administrative officers In addition to several pro- 
motions and reapfiointments, E Jj Kat/enbach, 
Attornev-Geneial of New Jersey, w'as appointed 
lectin er in politics, L A Moruson, visiting pio- 
fcssoi of economics, and W W Swingle, professoi 
of biology Losses by death included Dean Henry 
B Fine and Prof C R Maelnnes of the depart- 
ment of mathematics. Prof H C Ijongwell of the 
depaitmcnt of philosophy, and Di J M Carno- 
ehan, iinivcisity physician. 

The endowment in 1928 was $10,351,475, Hie 
total income, $2,419,016, and the total c\]iendi- 
tuies, $2,383,022 Bequests during 1020 ineludeil 
$100,000 from the late Charles H Ditson to es- 
tablish the Charles 11 Ditson endowment for the 
musical interests of the university and $100,000 
fiom the late Percy 11. Pyne to establish a chair 
in French literature Among the gifts received 
weie $200,000 from the class of 1807 to endow a 
chair of astronomy, $1,000,000 from the General 
Education Boiiid in leeognition of the extensive 
capital expenditure made by the uiiiveisity for 
buildings and icseatch in the scientific field, thus 
enabling the university to restore that sum to its 
endowment fund, $500,000 from D. B. Jones and 
Miss Jones for the erection •and endowment of a 


mathematics hall in memory of the late Dean H 
B Fine; $500,000 from the family of the 
lat^ James T. Walkei, towaid establishing a 
huieau of international finance, affiliated with 
the department of economics and contingent on 
the university’s raising an additional $200,000 
for a professorship in intei national finance iii 
honor of Dr Edwin W. Kemmerei , and $100,000 
from L. W Smith to permit an intensive study of 
the history of New Jersey and the publication of 
a series of monographs to be known as the Prince- 
ton History of New Jersey The libiaiy in 1929 
contained 620,000 volumes, exclusive of pamjdi- 
lets, broadsides, and manuscripts 

New buildings itlantied and in piocess of erec- 
tion during 1029 were the H. B Fine Mathe- 
matics Hall, the T. N McCarter Theatre, the 
Walkei and 1003 dormitoiies, which will reduce 
to 15 per cent the number of students luoming off 
the campus, and Dickinson Hall, a new wing of 
McCosh Hall which perpetuates the name of the 
old lecitation hall burned in 1920 The Fuck 
(’hemical Laboratory was foimally dedicated in 
September, 1929 A rf.-.^nii'/.'l.i ■ of the ficsb- 
raaii curriculum also was cllected in 1920, a fen 
ture being the arraiigeincnt wheieby freshmen 
with distinguished entiancc lecords might elect 
sophomore courses The expedition of the depinl- 
ment of geology in Wyoming, linanced by the D 
B Scott Fund, made discoveiies of gieat impoi- 
tance toi Ameiican palseontologv and stiatig- 
laphy Piesident, John Grier Tlibben, PhD, 
LittD.LLl) 

PRISON OUTBREAKS. See Crimi!: 

PRIZE FIOHTINO See Boxing 

PRODUCE. See HoRiirDLiLiUk 
PROHIBITION ENtoRi'KMKNT The siibjeit 
to receive the gieatest geiieial attention, in the 
Piohibitiori debate of the yeai, was that ol en- 
forcement It will be lecalled that, dining the 
piesideiitial campaign ot 1029, Mi lioovei, Hie 
succcsHlul Republican candidate, pioiiiiscd that 
he would piovidc ioi the conduct ot an ini[iaitiai 
inquiry foi the puipose of looking into the ques 
tioii of the enfoicenieiit of the Piohiintion law 
Eailj 111 19.30, a Commission was appointed, the 
scope of its woik being extended, howevei, to in- 
clude an exaiuinatioii of the enfoi cement of all 
law, not ineiely the Prohibition Ainendmcnt and 
the statutes affecting it In the article Cm Mb, the 
details aie piesented conceining the nuike-up ol 
this commission and the elaboiate iilans bud out 
by it for the conduct of its inquii.v While the 
;^car closed without anv definite coiiiliimons hav- 
ing been piesented as to where the fault lav in 
the failure of public authoiitv to enfoi ce the I’lo- 
liibitioii law, a pielimniaiv annoiiiKeincnt was 
made by Chan man Wickeishani in July, 1929, 
which seemed to indicate along what geiicial 
hues the final icport would be made 

Speaking before the annual confeieiice of State 
goveruoiB at Gioton, Conn, Mi G W Wickci- 
shain, chairman of the Law Kiiforccmenl Cuni- 
misBion, asked for a division of aiitiioi itv and co- 
operative action between the Federal and State 
governments. Asserting that, because of lack ot 
cooperation from the States, the Federal gov- 
ernment had been compelled to carry the chief 
burden of Prohibition eiiforeeinent, Mr. Wieker- 
sham outlined Ins proposal as follow's (1) The 
national government was to attend to the cheek- 
ing of importation, niaiiufactuie, and the ship- 
ment in interstate eommeiee of intoxicants 
(2) The States were to undcitake the internal 
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police reguIationR to prevent the sale in ealoons 
and epcak-easies Mr Wickersham’s Rtatcment 
contained the remarkable admiRRion that Fio- 
hibition waR not being enfoieed at the present 
time, when he said that, as a result of such a 
division of functions, “The national and State 
laws might be modified so as to become reason- 
ably enforceable and one great source of demoral- 
izing and pecuniarily profitable crime icinoved *’ 

The reception accorded Mr. Wiekeishanrs pro- 
posal was of mixed chaiacter A number of the 
governors present at the confeienee indicated 
their hostility by insisting that State ])ublic 
authority was making every effoit shnit of geii- 
eial compulsion to enforce the Prohibition laws, 
as they then stood Andiew J. Volstead, father 
of the Volstead Act, declared that siii h a division 
of authoi ity, in eflTeet, would repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment in wet localities On the othci hand, 
Seymour Ijowman, Assistant Secrelaiv of the 
Treasury, in ehaige of Piohibition activities, and 
Dr James M Doian, Commissioner of Pioliibi- 
iion, gave their approval to Mr. Wiekcrsham’s 
piogiamme Mr Lownian hclie\ed that it was im- 
pel ntive that the States become mote aggiessive 
and Dr Doran called for a clarification of Fedeial 
and Stat<» functions It was apparent that, with the 
sort of dnisinn proposed, nullification on the part 
of the wet States was possible, particularly if 
Fedeial authority was not in a position to e\ei- 
cisc the police power 

In Deeembei, it became ineieasinglv ap|)aieiit 
that White House councils weie seiiouslv divided 
as fxi the foim which the final leeommendations to 
be made by the Law Eiifoi cement Commission 
would take Tn Maieh, in .iniioiim mg his pie- 
liiniiiary plans foi the Law Lntoi cement Com- 
mission, President Hoover had declared that it 
was to be the work of the commission “to cover 
the entile question of law eiifoi cement and oi- 
gani/ation of justice It will also naturally in- 
clude consideration of the method of enfoi cement 
ot the Eighteenth Amendment and abuses which 
have giown up. .” 

As the yeai diew to a close and no definite 
statement of polny had vet made its apiH'aiance 
from the Law Enforcement Commission, diy ad- 
vocati's iM'caine openly impatient. Then discoii- 
teiit was bi ought into the open, late in December, 
w'hen it became plain that Senator Hoi ah, one of 
the nation’s i.l' d'i<i was lieginning to 

evidence sen ■.!« ■ irin' « with the Piesi- 
dent’s enforcement programme (or lack of any) 
This ])iesaged a bitter light on the flour of ( on- 
gress, with the opening of the session after the 
Christmas recess, and it was apparent that party 
whips wcie failing in their efforts to budge the 
ever- widening gap of disagieement Senator Horali 
ilmiged that many of the Cnited States district 
atfornevs were permitting flagrant and open vio- 
lation of the liquoi laws tn go on without taking 
any steps to punish the guilty Mr Borah was 
understood tn have stated bluntly to the Presi- 
dent that enfoi cement was not sufficiently stiiii- 
gent because of “inefficient personnel ” 

It was generally understood that Piesident 
Hoover W'as almost prepaied to submit to the 
Coiigiess the first i eeoiiimeiidutioiis of his Law 
Commission coveiing jdans to relieve congestion 
in the coiiits, iinilicalion ot bioader patiols and 
transfer of the dry unit fioiii the Tieasuiy to the 
Department of Justice By the end of 1929, criti- 
cisms of the public press became more open, some 
of them verging on hostility, when they taxed 


the President with an attempt to avoid diiectly 
the issue in question. The whole iiifKliineiy of the 
Law Enforcement Commission w.is looked upon 
by the mote outstanding ciitics, notably the New 
York World, as a device for the pin pose of side- 
tracking the bothersome question of Pioliibitioii 
in a gencial discussion of the sain tity of the law, 
the adequacy of the courts, the police aiithoiities, 
crime statistics, etc , etc From all qiiai tei s as the 
year closed, there appeared demands foi a frank 
facing of the issue i c , was or was not the Fed- 
eral government piepaied to admit that the 
Eighteenth Amendment could not be enfoited in 
those aieas whcie public opinion would havo none 
of it"* 

The Jones Law Eailv in the sjiring, Congicss 
made another efloit to strengthen the hands of 
public authoi ity in the enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment On March 2, President (^k» 1- 
idgc signed the so-called Jones Jaivv, with its 
piovisions for heavy penalties foi all those pci 
sons engaged iii the illegal mauiif.ictuie, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquois The Jones 
Act itself was fiamed by the piohibiiion division 
of the Department of Justice, undei Mrs Mabel 
Walker Willebiandt It contains two sections as 
follows : 

Section 1 He it onarted by the Renate and the House 
of Representulives of the Uinlerl States of Auierna in 
('onfrresB aHRomhlod That wherever a penalty or penal 
tioR are preRrribed in ii (iiminal prosecution hy Die im 
tional prohibition net, rr amended and supplemented, 
for tho illegal manufarlure, Rule, tranRportution, im 
portation, or exportation of • * ^ - • quor an de 

fined bv Section I, Titlo II, ci i prohibition 

ait. the penalty imposed for each Biieh offenBe shall be 
« fine not to exceed $10 000 or impriBonment not to 
ext red five yearH, or both Provided that it ib the in- 
tention of Consresb that Uio court, in imposing sentciue 
hereunder, should discniiiinale between casual or 
slight violations and habitual Batch r* ' \ . Ii 

quor or attempts to commercialize v • • ttie 

law 

Section 2 This act hhall not repeal or eliminate any 
minimum penalty for tho firat or anv Ruhiequent of 
fenxe now iiinvided bv the Raid national jirohibitinn act 

One of the pimcipul aigumeiits by Hie Dijs, in 
Hie Senate debate, was that the measiiie was 
iieeessarv foi the eiifoKenioiit of Prolnbition iii 
the laige urban aicns, ccilainly in New ^oik, 
wlieie it was geiiciallv estimated that there were 
32,000 speak-easies in opei.ition The Jones Law 
met with iiuiiiediatc hostilitv, partieulailv lu 
New York Heie, there was at once orgaiii/ed a 
lawyers’ defense committee composed of piomi- 
iieiit members of the New York City bar, who 
pledged themselves to defimd free of chaigc .ill 
jieiboiis ancsted tor violation of the Jones Iiaw 
The committee was headed by Fredeiick H Hou- 
deit, Jr, laid Hepublicaii noiniiice for the olluc 
of Distiict Attoiiiev' of New "ioik ('oiintv It 
ehaiaetcrized Hie peii.i)ties in the Jones hill as 
preposterous, called them iin-Ainei icaii and 
wholly incompatible with the spit it of the conn 
trv ’s institiitious 

A statement issued by the committee is signil- 
leant as indicating the diaiactcr of iiullituation 
that IS to be found lu New ^ oik City “11 is felt 
that, if the Congicss of tlie United States, under 
the spur of dry oigani/ations, is picpaicd to im- 
priHoii foi five jeais any and all violutois of a law 
whieh has eieated a legal otfeiiBe vvhieh is not a 
mural wrong, lawjeis who still helievo in the 
Bill of Rights can well aflord to olfei some ot Hieir 
time and eneigy in a puiely piofessionnl caimeitv 
as a protest against such savage fanaticism It 
IS mtorcsting to record that six months after 
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the passage of the law, New York City had not 
yet seen a single convietion under it It is inter- 
esting to record, too, that in other cities through- 
out the country defense committees headed by 
young lawyers were springing up to fight to a 
finish the di astir penalties provided under the 
Jones Law When the year ended, it was seen that 
the United States attorneys were employing “a 
wise discretion as to the character of the eases in 
which they were seeking indictments ’* (This lust 
lihiase IS from an order to the United States at- 
toineys by Mrs Willebiandt, Assistant Attoniev- 
(teneral, who was in charge of Prohibition en- 
forcement 

Another effort to strengthen the Piohibitioii en- 
foi cement machinery was the bill intiodiiced by 
Senator Shepheid of I’exas for the purpose of 
amending the J*rohibition law to make the pur- 
chasers of whisky us guilty in the eyes of the law 
as the stdleis Senator Shepherd’s device was 
simple He called merely for the amendment of the 
national Piohihition Act by inserting the woid 
“jiui chase” between the words “manufacture and 
sell,” so that the law would read “No persons 
shall on or after the date when the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States goes into effect manufactuic, purchase, 
sell, barter, tiansport, import, export, dcli\ei, 
furnish, or possess aiij intoxuntiiiL' liquor ” 

The lull was referred to the judiciary commit- 
tee and had not been reported to Congress, when 
the year closed, 

PROiiTiiiTioN IviLLiNOfl One of the most im- 
portant aspects of the Prohibition question aious- 
iiig iniblic attention during the year was the 
continuance of Prohibition Killings The public 
pi ess and the lloors of Congress cained on the 
debate heatedly, and the recuirence of Prohibi- 
tion di'aths, justifiable or not, over the year con- 
tinued to excite public opinion The Association 
\".i ■ ^ * Prohibition Amendment, in a paniph- 

I 1 <1 in November, reported that the gov- 

ernment estimate of 203 civilians or ofheers kilbnl 
as the result of Piohibition was a serious undei- 
statemeiit It was their <*ontcntioii that the figure 
would exceed 1000, if a thoiough canvass weie 
to be made of all local recoids throughout the 
coiiutrv 

The Tieasury figiiics itemized 190 deaths, 145 
of these being civilian deaths and 50 those of 
“diy” ofheers This natiiially does not take into 
account the many deaths as a lesiilt of State en- 
foiceiiient oper,ii "r- Th’i-ugh 1929, accoidmg 
to the Federal .i .*■ ■■■ ■■ - ili- year-by-year kill- 
ings wore as follows 1920, 6 agents and 5 civil- 
ians, 1921, R agents and 14 civilians, 1022, 12 
agents and 13 civilians, 1923, 4 agents and 17 
civilians, 1924, 2 agents and 22 civilians, 1925, 

5 agents and 20 civilians; 1926, 0 agents and 17 
civilians, 1927, 5 agents and 16 civilians, 1928, 

7 agents and 10 civilians, 1920, 1 agent, and 8 
civilians 

The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment insisted that, in this total, weic to be 
included the deaths as a result of the activities 
of the Customs Service, the Coast Guard, and 
the Indian Seivicc The work of the Customs 
Service had lesulted, up to mid-October, 1929, in 
37 deaths, of which 26 were those of civilians and 
11, those of agents The work of the Coast Guaid 
hud resulted in 18 deaths, of which 12 were civil- 
ians and 6, those of agents The woik of the In- 
dian Service had lesulted in 9 deaths, of which 3 
were those of civilians and 6, those of agents. 


Administbation. The report of the Assistant 
Attorney-General Mabel Walker Willebrandt, in 
charge of Prohibition enforcement, showed that, 
during the fiscal year 1929, 21,602 persons were 
sent to jail or prison for violating tiic Prohibi- 
tion law for an average sentence of 147 days The 
number of criminal Prohibition prosecutions in- 
stituted during the year was 56,786 Cases were 
terminated m four different ways, as follows 
Convictions, 47,100; nolle prossed or discontin- 
ued, 4835; quashed or dismissed, 3043, acquit- 
tals, 1477 Thus, theie were about 32 convictions 
to each acquittal The aggregate of lines, foi- 
feitures, and penalties imposed was $7,476,300, 
and the total amount collected was $4,200,000 
There wcie 4885 tiials by juiy and 43,183 pleas of 
guilty 

Mrs Willebrandt ie]iorted coiihiderable gams 
in Prohibition eiifoi cement by use of the jiadlock 
or injuiictioii pioceedings Theie wcie 7455 peti- 
tions for injunctions, an increase of 1949 ovei the 
preceding year Of these, 6303 pei luaiiciit injunc- 
tions weie gi anted, as compared with 3999 over 
the preceding year Mrs VXillebrandt reported 
(‘onsiderable success in the celebrated New York 
night-club eases Of the 98 defendants in 22 ilubs, 
18 stood trial and, of these, 15 were convicted 
The reinaiinng 80 were sentenced on pleas of 
guilty The total fines imposed aggregated $18,- 
660, total actual jail time, 125 months and 10 
days, total jail tune sustained, 138 months, total 
time on probation, 59 14 years In addititon to the 
criminal cases, padlock actions brought closing 
orders aggregating 18 vears In Biooklvii, N , 
140 defendants were indicted in a conspiiacy case 
Theie, it was ascertained tliat “leal wliiskv” of 
popular domestic and foieigii brands was being 
manufactured by soaking 111 a solution of alcohol 
and distilled water shavings fiom ban els which 
had, in the distilleiy, contained whisky 
Mis Willebiandt declaied that the’contiol of 
various lum lows continued to be a -igiiifM .iiit 
problem in law enforcement Dining the liscal 
year 1929, 17 foieign liquoi-riinning vessels vvcic 
seized, of which 14 were forfeited These 17 seiz- 
ures constituted the smallest number in the 
last live-year period It would appear, too, tliat 
the larger vessels w'cre gindually aliandoiiiiig the 
trade because of the increasing risk of seizure 
and that a gi eater ])Ot tion of the cuptui ed foreign 
vessels was made up of niotoi boats The Yi<Ait 
Bookh have reported from tune to tune the wilt- 
ing of tieaties between the United States and 
foreign nations under which Prohibition enioiie- 
ment authorities were to receive the riglit undei 
proper circumstances of boarding, seaich, .and 
sei/uie of suspected liquor-running vessels within 
a distance of one hour’s iiin from the coast of 
the United States A complete list of the tieatiea 
of this character now effective follows 


Contraclina Govern- Date of signing Effective date 


Great Britain Jan 23, 1924 May 22, 1024 

Norway May 24, 1924 July 2, 1924 

Denmark May 29, 1924 July 25, 1929 

Germany May 19, 1924 Aug 11, 1924 

Kwoden . . May 22. 1924 Aug 18, 1924 

Italy June 3, 1924 Oct 22, 1924 

Panama . • June 6, 1924 Jan 19, 1925 

Netherlands . •• Aue 21, 1924 Apr R, 1926 

Guba . • Mar 4, 1926 June 19, 192(i 

Spam Fob 10, 1926 Nov. 17. 1920 

IiYance June 30, 1024 Mar. 12, 1927 

Belgium , , Dec 9, 1925 Jan 11, 1928 

Greece . . . Apr. 25, 1928 Feb 18, 1929 
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From time to time, the United States govern- 
ment sought to strengthen the Imtior-sniuggling 
treaty of June fi, 1924, between Cfanada and the 
United States Boeause the tieatv permits the 
olBcial elcaianoc through Canadian customs of 
iiitnsK n( iiig liqiioT, the United States' view has 
been ili.ii ii led to the illegal introduction of 
whisky into that country. In January, 1920, a 
confeiencp between the representatives of the 
two governments was held in Ottawa, Canada, 
iOT the purpose, as fai as the United States was 
concerned, of -tieiigihuiiiig the treaty Tins con- 
ference teimiiiiiied iiiiln>iii any favorable results 
having been obtained Anothei question tliat had 
Higiiiiieaiit Intel national lepeicussions was the 
sinking of the Vm Alone, a British schooner, by a 
Coast Cuaid vessel in the Gulf of Mexico in 
Maich, 1929 The 7’«i Alone, a lecogni/cd rum 
runner, was detected by the Coast Cuaid off the 
Louisiana coast on Match 20 

The Coast Guard reported that the schoonei 
was within boat ding distance ot the shore (an 
hour’s run) as specified in the convention with 
Great Biitaiii, above indicated Tlie vessel, upon 
its lefusal to heave to, was puisued for two days 
and sunk on Maich 22, 215 miles off the Ijouisiaiia 
coast, with the loss of a seaman’s life The captain 
and the crew of the vessel were bi ought back to 
the United States in irons and accused of con- 
spiiucy to violate the I’lohibilum lav^s Upon di- 
lect oiders from Washington, the niemlieis of 
the Clew were leleused on then own recognizance, 
and the captain of the boat was idaced uiidei a 
noniiiinl bond of $500 The Canadian government 
filed a formal protest, in view oi the fa<t that 
the boat was uiidei its registry, with the result 
that the case was lefeired to international aibi- 
tration as provided in the Treaty of 1924 

Mis ^^lllebrandt lesigiied hei post duiing the 
summer and on November 1, the White House an- 
nounced the appointment of G Aaron Yoiinquist, 
Attoiney-fJeneial of Minnesota, to the ollice of 
Assistant Attoincy-Geneial, in iharge of Pio- 
hibition enforcement. Tt was expected that Mi 
Youngquist would head up the whole dry-enfoi ce- 
ment machineiy under the new scliome of Prohi- 
bition enforcement contemplated by Mr Hoover, 
by which there would be combined in the Depait- 
inent of Justice the various Piohibition activities 
at that time in the Ticasurv and Justice depait- 
ineiits This last recommendation was laigely 
held to be the result of the woik of John MacNab 
of San Kiancisio, who was appointed by Mr 
Hoover on Octobei 1 to study and formulate the 
(hanges in Federal adiniiiistiation and judicial 
maehinerv for the more effective enforcement of 
the laws under the Eighteenth Amendment 

Statistics The Moderation League reported 
in October that its lescaichcs iiidicatcvl that the 
rate of death from alcoholism under national 
Prohibition had increased over the rate under 
Slate Prohibition, iii piacticully every State 
which had dry laws before the enactment of the 
EiglitisMith Amendment There follows here an 
analysis of these death-rates in the States which 
had Prohibition laws before 1920 

Alabama had Prohibition in 1915 The earliest cen- 
sus figures ure for 1925, 1926, and 1927, showing al- 
coholic death rates of 0 9, 1 8, and 1 1 per 100,000 
fKipulation irviona adopted Prohibition in 1914 The 
uUoholic death rate figures for 1026 and 1927 aie 2 5 
and J 5, lespectivelv Arkannati adopted Prohibition m 
1915, but in view of tho fact that this State does not 
belong to the death registration ares, figures were not 
available Oolorado adopted Prohibition m 1914, ef- 
fective on Jan. 1, 1916. The rate was 3 0 in 1916 and, 


in the ensuing years, it fell steadily to 0 8 in 1919 In 
1920 It fell to 0 7 In 1922 it chmbed to 4 2, dropping 
to 1 7 in 1025, then going up to 2 4 in 1927 Florula 
adopted Prohibition in 1918, effective Jan 1, 1019 
Tho rate was 1 4 in 1910, 1 9 in 1020, and 4 9 in 
1927 Oeorffia adopted Prohibition in 1007 Tho 1922 
rate was 2 5, tho 1923 and 1924 rates were e.ich 1 8 

Idaho adopted prohibition in 1015 The 1022 rate 
was 2 2 , in 1026, 3 8 , in 1927, 1 9 Irulmna adopted 
Prohibition in 1917, effective Apr 2, 1018 Tho rate in 
1910 was 0 8, in 1920, 0 5, in 1027 it climbed to 2 1 
Iowa adopted Prohibition in 1025 In 1023 tho rate 
was 1 05 and in 1927, 2 2 Kansat adopted Prohibition 
in 1867 Tlie eailiost figure for alcohobc death rates was 
in 1014, when the late was 1 3, in 1019, 0 2, since tliat 
time, the trend has been upward, the 1926 and 1927 
rates being I 8 and 1 4, respectively Kentucku adopted 
Prohibition in 1919, effective July 1, 1920 The rale was 

0 4 in 1 920, but by 1927 reached 2 1 Maine the oldest 
Prohibition State, adopted Prohibition in 1858 The rate 
in 1910 was 2 8, m 1914, 3 5. in 1919, 1 7, in 1920, 

1 3, in 1921, J 1, in 1927, 2 1 

Michigan adopted Prohibition in 1917, effective May 
1. 1918 In 1919 the rate was 1 1 . in 1927, 4 4 Mine- 
taetppt adopted Prohibition in 1908 In 1919 the rate 
was 0 6. in 1920, 0 3, in 1927, 14 Montana adopted 
Prohibition in 1016, effective Dec .11, 1018 In 1919 
the rate was 1 9 , m 1920, 1 8 , in 1927, it climbed to 
8 1, the highest rate under national Prohibition J7c- 
hraska adopted Prohibition in 1916 The rate in 1920, 
the first year available, was 0 5, in 1927 it reached 1 5 
Nevada adopted Prohibition in 1918, but no rates were 
available for this State New Hampshire adopted Pro 
hibition m 1917, cIToctivo Ma\ 1, 1918 In 1919 the 
rate was 1 6. in 1020, 1 8, in 1927, 4 2 New Jferico 
adopted Prohibition in 1018, but rates were not avail- 
able North Carolina adopietl Prohibition in 1908 The 
rate in 1017 was 0 9 m 1918. 0 5, in 1927, 1 3 

North Dalota adopted Prohibition in 1889 The 
1924 rate w-as 1 0, 1925, 1 1, 1926, 1 9, 1927, 09 
Ohio adopted Prohibition m 1918, effective May 27, 
1919 The rate for 1920 was 1 2 and in 1037, 3 2 
Oklahoma came into the Union in 1907 witli consti 
tutional Prohibition but no rates wore avaihible Ore- 
gon adopted Prohibition in 1914 In 1918 the rate was 
0 9 , in 1927, 2 4 South Carolina adoi>tod Prohibition 
Dec 31, 1915 In 1918 the rate was 0 5, in 1927, 1 5 
South Dakota adopted Prohibition in 1916 No rates 
aie available Tennessee adopted Prohibition in 1009 
The 1917 rate was 1 0, 1927, 1 4 

Tetas adopted Prohibition in 1018 no rates avail- 
able Utah adopted Prohibition in 1916, effective Aug 
1, 1917 The 1919 rate was 0 7, 1926, 2 5, 1927, 1 5 
Virginia adopted Prohibition in 1914, effective Nov 1, 
1916 From 1917 to 1020, the rate varied from 1 0 to 
0 7 The 1927 rate w^ns 1 9 Washington adopted Pro- 
hibition in 1914, effective Jan 1, 1916 Tho 1917 rate 
was 1 8, 1927, 3 d Wei,t Virginia adopted Prohibition 
in 1912 The 1925 rate was 2 0, 1927, 2 8 Wyoming 
adopted Prohibition in 1918 Tho 1922 rate was 3 9. 
1927, 5 8 In tho District of Columbia, Prohibition went 
into effect Nov 1, 1917 In 1918 tho rate was 0 9, in 
1920, 1 1 , in 1927, 2 6 

On the other hand, the Metropolitan Life In- 
Hurance Compaii} leported that, among its 18,- 

500.000 industrial policyholders, the death rate 
from alcoholism in 192H u'as 3 3 jier 100,000, as 
against 3 5 in 1927 In 1928 there were 599 deaths 
among policyholders, resulting from acute or 
chronic ulcuholihiii, as coinpaied with 603 deaths 
in 1927. These figures (and the same rs true of the 
discussion abov'e) do not include deaths from 
poisoning from wood and denatured alcohols 
Of the 1928 deaths from alcoholism, only 7 oc- 
cur led in rnnnd.i among 1,200.000 insured per- 
sons, while there wore 591 deaths among the 17,- 

250.000 policyholdeis in the United States In 
1922-28, inclusive, deaths from alcoholism among 
the company’s policyholders in the United States 
totaled 3459 and in C’anada, only 37 The eomjianv 
estimated that, if the American rate had held 
in Canada, the total of Canada would have liecii 
241, oi a little moie than six tunes the iiuinbei 
that actually wouiied 

In August, the Association Against the Pio- 
hibitioii Amendment issued a pamphlet which i e- 
IMirted a steady use nr drunkenness and liquor 
deaths. The organization's report also contended 
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that there wnn an increase in alcoholic insanity, 
a larger number of cases of acute alcoholism in 
luiblic hospitals, and more arrests for drunkeu- 
iicss The ropoit also declared that the number 
of pieces of ili-:i1iiiig iippaiatus increased from 
]ri,4](i H 1 11)20 III Jiil.iil I in 192K, and that the gal- 
lons of liquoi seized iiici cased from ir)3,73o in 
1920 to 32,474,234 ill 1928 Arrests for drunken- 
ness in 518 cities rose from 279,939 m 1920 to 
(iOS,324 in 1927 The association's figures showed 
that deaths fioiii alcoholism per 100,000 popiila- 
lion ill the ici-i i.ii ion States weie 5 5 iii 1910, 
(I 3 111 1917 3 I -11 191^, 1 9 in 1919, 1 2 in 1920, 
2 0 HI 1921, 3 0 in 1022, 3 9 in 1923, 3 9 in 1924, 
4 4 111 192.), 4 7 HI 1920, and 5 0 in 1927 

JlKiihUkNDUMh. Since Noveinboi, 1920, I’ruhibi- 
tioii had been bi ought directly hetore the eI(H*tor- 
ate 111 10 States In Illinois, by a vote of 3 to 2, 
111 New York, b> a vote of 3 to 1 ; and in Nevada, 
by a vote of 4 to 1, the electorate had petitioned 
Cougiess to amend the Volstead Act In Mas- 
sachusetts, the Wets catried 33 State senatorial 
distiicts out of 30, on the question of a petition 
1n\niiiig ameiidnient In Montana, a State cn- 
ioreemeiit act was repealed by populai \ote in 
1920 and ni 1928 a lefeieiidum also defeated an 
alternative piopnsul to employ the Federal law 
as a State statute In W'lsconsin, two referendums 
weie held, one in 1920, approving a ])etition to 
Congress to legalize 2 75 per cent beei , and the 
nthei in Muich, 1929, favoring the repeal of the 
State eiifoi cement act In the following foui 
States, pioposiils to icpeal the State laws were 
\oted down Noith Dakota, Colorado, California, 
and Missouri 

The New York Horfd, in analyzing the figuies 
in these populai votes, found that the wet victor- 
ies have lieen won by wide uiaigins, as in Illinois, 
New Yoik, and Nevada, while the wet defeats 
liave been piodueed by small margins In Mis- 
soni i, the Wets lost by votes of 4 to 3, in Colo- 
ludu, by 5 to 4, in California, bv 10 to 9, and in 
North Dakota, by 15 to 14 In the vote of Noith 
Dakota, partieuluily, the World found a refuta- 
tion of the eoiitciitioii that iiiodihcatioii was essen- 
tially an III ban seiitinieiit North Dakota in the 
Middle West is essentially a rural < oiiiniunity, a 
tliuiisaiii] miles fioni the influence of the Atlantic 
scalioaid It lias no cities and only one town of 
20,000 po]mlation It has been dry foi 40 years, 
enti>ring the Union with a dr> law on its statute 
books HI 1889 Yet, in 1928 this State showed 
that 48 ])ei cent ot the electoiate was ])repaied 
to relmqiiisli the State onfoi cement law. The 
U 01 Id concludes 

It IS ridirulouB, in the fare of every refereiidum, 
without exception, held on the Prohibition question in 
the last few years, to talk of dissatisfaction with Vol 
htcudism as if it were something confined to the side 
walks of New York Prohibition has failed so signally 
to command populsr support that, in all sections of the 
country, save perhaps the South, there is either a ma 
juiity or a i>onderable minority ready to vote for mod 
ifiratioii or lepeul 

Canada Observers have found that Canada has 
succeeded in putting lx>ut legging out of business, 
us tlie result of the ojieiatiuns of the goveiiiiiiciii 
liquor contiol udministiatioiis. For example, the 
Assuciatiun Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment found, HI uri extensive suivcy made public 
dining 1929, that (1) The actual opeiatioiis of 
govci iimeiil coiitiol liave demonstrated that the 
liquor traflic cun be so regulated as to pievciit 
abuses which affect public welfare and nioiulity, 
(2) that the liquor hoards are enabled, because 
of their broad }>owers, to collect suinmarily any 


disturbing conditions; (3) that organized Iwot- 
legging has been wiped out; (4) that the trend 
of drinknig is toward wine and Iwer; (5) that the 
law IB being generally supported by public opin- 
ion, (G) that intemperance has decreased, (7) 
that piisoii Bcntences for intoxication have in- 
ci eased, owing to stricter enfoi cement and Iieav- 
ipi ficnaltics, including mandatory jail terms 
This survey found tliat, in 1028, the total con- 
sumption of spirits was 4,105,082 gallons (in u 
population of 0,058,000) , as compared witli a con- 
Bumpiion of 7,005,254 gallons in 1912 (in a 
population of 7,365,205) In 1912 per-capiia eon 
sumption was 1 032 gallons, as Cdinparoil with 
0 425 gallons in 1028 In 1912, the cuiisumptioii 
of wine was 898,389 gallons, or 0 122 pei jieisoii , 
in 1928, the c‘onHuinptioii of wine was 5,4H0,()14 
gallons, oi 0 557 per person Consumption of beei 
and ale mereased fioni 48,970,003 gallons in 1912 
to 58,025,073 gallons in 1928 
Under government contiol, it would appear 
that the rate of arrest for drunkenness foi all 
Canadian provinces is now less than half of the 
pie-war rate and considerably well below the 1920 
rate Cioss sale leceipts of the liquor boards foi 
the fiscal year 1928 totaled $107,094,384, ui muie 
tlian $10 ])er capita In 1929, as a result oi the 
action of Nova Scotia, only the Province of Pi nice 
Edwaid Island still clung to Piohibiiiun In the 
reniaimiig eight provinces, Prohibition has Iweii 
abandoned m favor of government hquoi eoiitiol 
In October, m a popular leferendum by a maior- 
ity of at least 20,000 votes, Nova Siolia voted to 
lepeul the Prohibition law and substitute goveiii- 
ment control See Nova Scotia, uiidei Jitstun/ 

In Ontario, in the provincial elections in 
Octobei, the Feiguson government, eommittcd to 
the retention of government liquor contiol, was 
overwhelmingly victorious, leturinug 90 niciii- 
liers to the House, against 21 membeis of other 
groups Ontaiio, which is the i idlest and must 
jiopulous of the Canadian provinces, instituted 
the system oi goveinment control in 1927 I'ln* 
victory of the Fergnsoii goveinment, aftei a two- 
year trial of the governriient-contiul system, in- 
dicates that popular sentiment is delinitelv com- 
mitted against state Piohibition The Ontario 
system was devised after eaieful obscivalion oi 
the liquor-coiitiul ussuciatioiis of (^uehei and the 
Western provinces Liauor can be liouglit only 
by poHsesHOts of annual {leimits in healed pack- 
ages not to be opened on the pieniises The gov- 
ernment liquor stores are established oiilj in 
those communities which want them and nevei 
in dry commuiiitios. See Ontakio, uiidci Jltaioiy 
Mention has been made above of the failuie of 
the American and Canadian cumin issioncis tc 
leach an agi cement looking toward the stienglh- 
ening of the 1924 liquor tieaty existing between 
the two countries A statement issued in Jiih 
by the DomHiion Minister of National llevcmie, 
W D Euler, while it did not point deliiiitely 
toward the clearing up of the dimciilties between 
the two nations, indicated that Canada was will- 
ing to help in keeping her nationals out of the 
business oi luuning liquor into the United Slates 
Mr Kulei, however, indicated that the lespuii 
sibihtr rested to a laige extent with the Amen 
cans and that the ('aimdian government was 
willing to consider reasonable iiieasiiies to co- 
0 {>erute, if the United States authorities would 
Unit insist on clearances for their own boats Mi 
Eulei was authority fot the statement that piac- 
tically 100 per cent of the rum lunneis were 
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Ampiican oitizeiiR Fiuin 2 to 5 per cpiit of the 
liquui cunsuiiipd m the United States comes fioiii 
Canada Ills statement said 

There ib a remarkable condition to which the atten- 
tion of the United States has been called whereas we 
in Canada obIi(;e all boats leaving our shores to obtain 
(learance, the Uniti^d States has no such regulation 
The boats engaged in the traffic leave the American 
shore without being obliged to obtain clearances Thus, 
till* United States have no effective check on their own 
boiitb and their own prople engaged in violation of their 
own law In my opinion, if they would follow the Ca 
nndinii practice, they would have a means of control 
uhiih would ]irovide in u large meahure the remedy foi 
the ronditions of which tbe> complain 

AIKK V\ JU EKRAN11T UN PROIIIUITION Til n SOI IPS 
uf A\idely piibliHliod newspapei uitioles, Mrs 
Muiiol VValkei Willobruiidi, United SlateH Ah- 
sistuiit Attoiiie,\ (joneiul, in eliaixo uf ]iiuhihi- 
tiun enfuic oinent fiuin Au||[iiMi, 1021, to Seiiteiii- 
liiM, 1020, dealt with u great ^alletv oi quostioiih 
iiiclnding Ihe lolluwing Js the Pruliibition 
ariiendnient law unentuiLeubleV Is 1'iobibitioii eii- 
iui lenient efleeliie'' Wlio is lespuiiMble loi the 
nunenloieeiueiit ut tbe Piubibition laws' Aie 
till* best methuds being einploved m the enfoioi 
ment ui Piohibition' Should theie be tiioie iigid 
enloiieinent ' Wliat aie the big leaks iindoi Pio 
bibiliun eiifuieeinent ^ Can iiiii big eitios be 
"di led” up ' 

Mis \\ illebiuiidt ehaiged that polities was, 
1(1 a bilge evtent, tlie basis nl the eiiiieiit dis- 
lepiite ot the J^iuliibition laws Foi inaiu Aeais, 
the Piohibition toiee was filled with unfit men 
and in the si\ yeais, 102U-I920, loi example, 
inoie than iriO lOohibilion agents weie dismissed 
fill delin(|uen( \ oi niisi unduet Tiiere wei e iiutui i 
uiisK pout u|)])uintnients m Itigh places umlei 
Ueneial Lineuin Xndiew's Tn diseiissing liie 
suniies ut Piohibitiun leakn. Mis Willebiandt 
added nothing new to euiienl knowledge Leaks 
fiom indusfiiul aleoholisin eaine fust, botdei 
smuggling tanked seeund, and the ujieiatiuiis <il 
nun low weie thud 

That iiullifieatiun was possible wbeie the Slate 
aiithui ities refused to eoupeiatt with the Fedeial 
guieininent was eonleHsed bv Mi a Willebiandt 
She cited the case of New Yoik Stale, wheie, as 
a lesiill uf legiHlatne lepeal uf the State eiifoni 
inent law, the Fedeial aiithoiitiea wcie left alone 
III the field and obtained no coopeiatiuii, or \ei\ 
little, fioiii 21)00 to 3000 State police, the Ib- 
000 (it^l poliie, 113 State Siquenie Couit |udges, 
and tbe 02 luiiiity pioseiutuis She afipioved the 
passage uf the .Tones TjUW w’lth its iigoioiis pen 
allies of fixe yeais' impiisoiinient and $10,000 
fine 

In cunelusioii. Mis \\ illebrandt ihaiged that 
1*1 ohibif lull was not being effeetnely entoiced, 
uiten witli and bv the eunnivanee and collusion 
of public uflieials It was her peiaonal upiiiiun. 
aftei 10 veais’ expeneiice in the work, that the 
Piuhibitiun law was as much enforceable as the 
laws against burglaiy, niuidei, and eniborzle- 
nicnt She cunlcssed that an ailieulate public 
u|)iniuii ill the States and localities in favoi ot 
the law was a pi line deMideratuin “It is impos- 
sible ioi a coniparativelv E>iiia1l loice ot Fedeial 
Piubibilioii ageiita to do the woik o1 local police 
111 small bout-legging eases and when all such 
cases .lie diveited fu the limited number of Fed- 
eial com Is, with only one or two judges in a 
bilge district, jiiiy Inals cannot be had foi 
muntlis UI even .veais” In liei piograiiiine, the 
tunnel Assistant Attoiiiey-Geneial made the fol- 
lowing eoneiete suggestions 


(1 ) The division of responsibility between Fed- 
eral Government and State and' local govern- 
ments (2) The concentration ot the Piohihition 
enforcement machinery in the Depaitmeiil of 
Justice (3) The niiplovnient of a highei gi.ule 
of poisnniie] (4) The cutting off of liootleggcis 
tiom the sii]»ply of indiistnal oi (Iciiafunsl al- 
cohol (.'>) The cutting off ot the lluvv of liquor 
fiom Canada and other points outside the United 
States (0) The stiengthciiing of the hoidei 
patrol Tins can be effected b.y tbe (ooidiiiution 
and consolidation of the two ]iutio1s cqiciating 
iiiidci tbe ( uimiiissiomu ot Customs and tbe nn- 
migiutioii buidei eontiol (7) Fliminaliun of 
political app(>int(‘cs and the jdaciiig ut tlic Piu 
Jiibition enloiccnunt peisoimel sliiclh on j i im1 
seivice basis (S) The a|ipoiiitmeiit ot I'nitcd 
States distiut attuiiievs and then assistants on 
tbe basis ot b‘gal Jitiu'ss, int(>gi]tv, and willing 
ness to eniuice tbe laws, instead ui on a basis uf 
political inllueiieo 

“When tbe ma|ority of Fedeial Piubibition 
agents aic men whose bum^stv and integi ity are 
amply vouched fui and who have liiaiiis and 
pidgment, as well ns sjiciial tiaiiiing fui the (ul- 
lectiuii ot legal c\ idciiiv b.v means that will not 
endanger lives ui uutiagc fbc ' ' • lavv- 

nbuliiig citi/i'iis I'l ulubitioii I will 

gain lf)0 jici ((‘lit III (‘fl(stivciu*ss " 

A caiclul leading of Mis W’llbdiiaudl's pio 
{xisals induated that tlimc was iiolbiiig novid 
in eitbei bei anahsis of tbe situation oi tlie 
K'coiiiinendations she made 

SiipRFME (’oi rt \ J’lohibition case of out- 
standing impoitance was dcs ided dining 1!)2il, 
when the lbiiti*d Stales Siipri'ine Couit upheld i 
decision uf a lowci cunit in its luling th.it the 
uhtainiiig of evidence h> the tapping ot telephone 
wires was legal The ease uiose out oi the piosetu- 
lion of a hootleggei named Ulnistoad, at Seattle, 
Washington Most ot the evidence against 01m- 
stead and his gang was obtaimnl hv eiitonemciit 
otlicials thiough the inteieeption oi messages uvei 
telephones The wiies ot the violatois weie lapped 
|iiht outside then humes, and the telephone lines 
leading fiom tlieii otbee also wcie tapped 

The State uf Washington had no law against 
the tapping of wiies, and the case was tought on 
the grounds that the Federal Constitiiliun pre- 
vented the obtaining of (‘videiiee in this fashion 
The eoiivictiun of Oliiistead was appe.iled to the 
(’ireuit Couit ot Appeals, vvliere it was upheld 
The Supreme Couit oi the United States had fiist 
denied a review ot the suit, hut finally it gi anted 
one Tn its decision, the Supieme Court upheld 
the legalit.v of the metliods emjdovod Coiiceiumg 
the eonteiition of the conspnatois that wiie 
tapping violatisl the Fomth and Fittli Amend- 
ments of the United States Constitution, the opin- 
ion of the United States Distrn t .Tudge sitting on 
the ease is significant 


A man’H houbo in hia castle, th(‘ mvabion of which 
MBS the evil prohibited without a searih warrant, based 
on proper cause These amendnieiits (the 4th and &th] 
do not make the w alls of this bouse or castle coextensive 
with the limits of the iity, State, or nation, and give 
inununily to criintiials iii curryiiiK forward then uii 
lawful bLlieincs by telephonic activities In the light of 
the evil to be . ■ b.l uii Ubt which must be taken into 

consideration, • • ic cannot be given and the 

law abiding peuph^ of the community placed at the 
mercy of Lriiniiials seated in their own homes, giving 
Lommund and direction to coconspiratorb throughout 
the citv, State, or nation, and carrying forward tlie 
criminal activities The people have some rights under 
thebe amendments as well as tlie criiuinals 
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religious denomination re|>iexeidiiig the Anglican 
cominiinion iii the ITiiitcd States, of which the 
Chuich of Kiigluiid is the jiareiit church, and 
which was hi ought to America by Ihc JameHtuwn 
colonists in 1007 The lust Amciicun service fiom 
its Book of Common Pnivei, howevei, was held 
in the yeai l.'iTO, on tlie fust Sunday after Tiin- 
ity, on the Pacitic coast near the present site of 
Sun Francisco, wlieu the llev Francis Fletcliei, 
chaplain oi the fleet under coininand ol Sii Fian- 
cis Diake, conducted seivice, pleached a scinion, 
and celeliittted Holy Coniniuiiion The Viiginia 
colony was ])eiinuiiently established with icgulai 
niiiiistiutions of the chuich in lfl07, and, despite 
the absence of a colonial episcujiate, the chiiidi, 
under Kiiglish •! 'iiaiiitaiiied a him 

foothold for 170 In 17no the flist Amencaii 

bishop was consecrated in Scotland, and thiee 
ycais later two nioie weie consecrated The 
chinch completed its oiganization at a (‘oiiven- 
lioii 111 Philadelphia in October, 17H9, at which 
the constitution and name weic adopted and the 
Hook of Common Prayei was set forth 

The govcriinieiit ot the church tcntics in a 
geneial convention which meets tiiennuillv, a 
convention having been held in Washington iii 
Oclobei, in2H, and one was schedultsl to lie held 
in Denvei in September, 1931 Between sessions, 
the alTaiis of the ihiiich aic conducted bv a na- 
tional council made up of 1(1 icprcsentatives 
elected bv the geneial convention, among whom 
tlieie are foui bishops, four piiests, and eight 
laymen, supjilemcnted by eight otlieis named 
by the eight piovincial synods Tins coniKil con- 
ducts its woik with the aid of three majoi de- 
jiartments — missions, religious education, social 
service — and thiee others, finance, imhlicity, and 
field The council is also the boaid of diiectois 
of the domestic and foreign inissionaiy society, 
conducted thiough the department ot niissioiis 
and chuich evtenaion The picsiding bishop of the 
chuich, elected bv the general convention, is also 
president of the national council Tlie whole woik 
of the chuich is incoiporated in a geneial chuich 
jiiogiamme adopted tiieiinially. 

Ill 1929 the total number of communicants w'as 
1,297,01(1, an iiUTcasc of 2.3,188 over the pieceding 
vear There W'eie also 6290 cleigy, an incicase of 
,33 over the preceding year, and the 1.3 theological 
seniiiiaries of the church leported an incieasc 
of 37 in the number of candidates foi the minis- 
try. The total conti ibutioiis to all causes within 
the cliurch amounted to $46,005,402, an iiicicase 
of .$77,43(j over the j-iuediiig vear Tlicie weie 
nioie than 5000 cliun li i'«unil.iv) schools under 
the diiection of 58,008 teachers, with an enroll- 
ment of 476,964 pupils 

Opeiating on a balanced budget, the church in 
1928 icpoited total expendituies’ amounting to 
$3,606,160 Of this sum, the total expenditure 
foi missions, domestic and foreign, was $2,697,- 
664, divided in practically even amounts lH‘tween 
the two fields The foreign-mission field included 
.Japan, China, Libeiia, Mexico, the Fhilipiunes, 
Alaska, Uawan, Brazil, the Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Porto Bico, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Virgin Islands, and Palestine, in addition, theie 
were establishments in 10 important European 
centres Domestic missionary activities included 
work among the foreign born, Indians, Negroes, 
mountaineci s, and mill workers, in addition to a 
wide range of social service American mission- 
aries abroad numbered, men and women, respec- 


tively, 147 and 181 , native staff abroad, 1119 and 
631 ; American missionaru's in the United States, 
4.37 and 90, native staff in the liiiited States, 101 
and 2, making a total of 2628 persons Dm iiig the 
year, .38 new missionaiies wi^re appointed The 
(‘huich also maintains five colleges 

The National Council is assisted in its woik by 
a gioup of cooperating agencies, including the 
Woman's Auxiliary, the Brotlieihood of St 
Andrew; the Daughti‘rs of the King, the Guild 
of St Barnabas (foi nuisi>s) , the Girls’ Fiieiidlv 
Society in the United State's (foi giils and young 
women) , the doling J*eople’s Fellowship (loi 
young men and women) the Chuich Mission of 
Help, the Seamen's Chinch Institute, and the 
American Church Institute foi Negioes Ollicial 
lieiiodicttls aie the Hpiiil of Missions, Vhnrth 
at Work, Ftndiwjs in Jfcliqwus Education, and 
Bulletins of the national council, together with 
material dealing particularly with each dejiait- 
ment of the council Seyeral independently owned 
publications make an impoitant contribution to 
the life of the chuidi Thi Living Church, The 
Chutchman, The Witness, The Soiitlutn Chuieh- 
man, weeklies. Ament an Chut eh Monthlif and 
The Chiomele, monthlies In addition, fheie aie 
some 80 monthly diocesan publications in the 
home field and a score of otheis in the mission 
field 

111 Olober, 1929, the fiist of the annua] meet- 
ings of the House ot Bishops, aiithori/ed bv the 
previous geneial convention, was held in Atlantic 
City The chief business of the session was the 
election of two nussionaiy bishops, the Kev 
Elmer N Schmiick, DD. was selected foi the 
Missionary Distiict of W'voming and the Bev 
S Haiiingtoii Littell, S T I) , vetenin inissionniv 
111 China, as Missionarv Bishoj) of ITonoluIu The 
le-.ignatioii'. of the Kt Bev Boyd Vincent, 
Biobop oi .Nmtheiii Ohio, and the Bt Bev Boh- 
eit LeBoy Hams, DD, Bishop of Muiqiiettc, 
were accepted A shadow was cast over the whole 
session by the death of the piesiding bisliop, the 
Rt Rev ilohn Gardnei Muiiav, 1)1), at the 
closing m*etir„'.Tln senioi bishop of the chinch, 
the Bt Bt V Williiipi A Leonaid, DD, immedi- 
ately issued a call foi a special meeting of the 
House of Bishops in W’.idiiiigtini on Nov 13, at 
which meeting the Bt Bev Chailes Palmeistoii 
Anderson, DD, Bishop of Chicago, was elected 
presiding bishop to seive until the geneial con- 
vention in 1931 

The year 1929 was maiked bv the death of font 
bisho])s, liesides the ptesiding bishop the Bt Bev 
Chailes Heiiiy Bieiit, DD, Bishop of Western 
New York and a woild figure iii ]>eacc and 
church-unity activities, who was succeeded by 
his coadjutor, the Rt Bev David L Ferns, 1)1), 
the Rt Rev Lucian Lee Kinsolviiig, STD, first 
Bishop of Southern Brazil (1899-1928) ; the Rt 
Rev Davis Sessums, D D , Bishop of Txiuisiana , 
and the Rt Rev. Theodore Neviii Morrison, D D , 
Bishop of Iowa, who was succeeded by his co- 
adjutor, the Rt Rev Hairy Sheiman Longley, 
D D During the year, the Rev H P Alnion Ab- 
liott, D D , was elected Bishop of Lexington , the 
Rev Francis M Taitt, STD, Bishop Coad]utoi 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev Harwood Stuitevant, 
DD, Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du I-«ac, the 
Rev Cameron J Davis, DD, Bishop Coadiutoi 
of Western New York , and the Rev Hayward S. 
Ablewhite, Bishop of Marquette 

In December, 1929, a call was issued for a 
meeting oi the commissions ajipointed by the 
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PruteHlunt Epincupal Cliincli, the Pi enbytoi lan 
Church, and the Meihodint Episcopal Chuich 
to be held in Atlantic Citv June 2 ~ 3 , 1030. to dift- 
cuBh further a piopoaed ])latforiii for the ultimate 
union of thcHc InidicH At this meeting the position 
of the comniuiiioiiK also was to be i‘onsidered on 
tlie following points Tlie i elation of Chiireh and 
State, wai , inteiiiatioiml lelatioiis, industry, 
the family, mariiape and divorce, laeial reia- 
tiiniH, and law obseivance The headquarters of 
the National Couneil ore in the diureh Missions 
House, 281 Kouith Avenue, New Yoik City 

PROTOACTINIUM See Phyhics 

PROTOZOA. See ZoiiiooY 

PROVENCAL LITERATURE See Piiiuii- 
OOY, Modfkn 

PRUSSIA, ]iinsh'ti A constituent lepubiie of 
the (■erinan Kepublie, a kiiif^doni of the (jet man 
Enipiie until the October Jlevolulion of mi 8, 
pioelaiined a lepublie Nov 13, IfliK Capital, 
.Beilin Aiea, Apr 1, lt)25, I IH,!).*)*) sqiiaie miles, 
as umipaietl with 13.'>,134 squaie miles befoie the 
Woild Wai , population, lueoidiiifr to the census 
of 19iri. 38,120,178, as (ompaied with 4(),lor).210 
in 1910 'I'he Intel fii>uies foi area and popula- 
tion me exclusive ot the Saai district, Kiipeii 
and Miilinedv, and the teiiitoi> ot Cpfiei Silesia 
which was ceded to Poland , showing a loss to 
Prussia, as a result ol the Tieatv of \etsailles, 
of 21,044 square miles and a population ol 4- 
(i01,02b The nioveinent of population in 1927 
was lliiths, 718.824 deaths, 480,490, mai- 
iiages, 3.l3,24r) The chief cities with their po]i 
Illations III 192.'), acioiding to the eensus of that 
veai, aie Berlin, 4,024 10.1; Cologne, 700,222, 
Hieslau, .1')7,1.19, Kssen, 470, .124, Frankfort-on- 
M.)in. 407,.120. Dusseldoi f, 4.32,0.3.3, and Han 
over, 422,74.1 

'I'he aiea under the ]irineipal crops and the 
Melds in metric tons lot 1927 were as follows 
Wheat, 2,.140,484 acres, 2,002,243 tons, rve, 
8,812,11.) and .1,138 ()4.1, siiinniei bailev, 1,901,- 
8.13 and 1,487,299, oats, .1,7.17,981 and 4, .3.88 720, 
potatoes, 4,.17S,7G7 and 24,87:1,098, hay, 0,9.t3,l0ti 
and 11,4.1.1,420 In the saiiie year, 40,292 acies of 
V iiiev ill da yielded 0.87 1 ,017 gallons ot w me, v allied 
at 40,f)().1.8,18 marks (one maik equaled .1)0 2.170) 
On Dec 1, 1920, the livestock included Cattle 
10,.331,400, sheep, 2,379,700, awine, 13,781,400, 
goats, 1,0.84,400, lioises 2,.147,000, and poultrv 
49,082,142 The chief miiieials are coal, lignite 
non ore, anil salt 'I'he railwav inileage, which 
has been taken ov ei bv the Feder al gov ernrneiit, is 
about 19..100 The revenue and expenditure for 
1928-29 balani'ed at 4,107,460,298 leichsrnarks 
I egislative ])oweis aie vested in tlie hands ot the 
Diet and State Council, the rneinbeis ot the 
former being elected for four jears by aeeiet and 
diiect ballot on the basis of pi opoi tioiial lepre- 
seritation, the latter is elected by the pioviiicial 
assemblies on the basis of one for eveiy .10,000 
inlnibitants Executive powers rest with the miii- 
istiv, w’hicli IS appointed by the Prime Ministt'r 
elected by the Diet As a result of the elections 
of Mav 20, 1928, the following pin ties were le- 
tiiined Social Deinociats, 1.37, Ceiitie (Catho- 
lics), 71, (jerninn National paity, 82, National 
Socialists, 0, (jeirnaii People’s party, 40, Demo- 
ciats, 21, Coimiiuiiists, .10, F.eonornic part>, 21; 
(jeiman iranoveriuris, 4; the Polish jiaity, 2, 
Farmers’ party, 8, (jeiinan Pace puitj, 2, Peo- 
ple’s Bight party, 2, total 4.10 The Prime Miii- 
istei 111 1929 was‘Otto Braun (Socialist, appointed 
Apr. 4, 1925). 
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Hirtuky The Prussian Diet on .Inly 9, 1929, 
ratified a treaty governing the lelations betw'een 
the State of Prussia and the Boniari Cafliolie 
Church Under the treaty, the Prussian govern- 
nierit raised its endowment for the adininistia- 
tion of tlu* Catholic Church wnthiii I’lussi.i fioni 
1,400,000 riiaiks, the sum formerly paid, to 2,800,- 

000 marks (about li)(i72,000) It also agreed to 
continue to pav' the salaries of the Bonian Catho- 
lic clergv, totaling about 21,000,000 marks an- 
niiallv The ciiingc1i(‘a1 state chinches leceive 
Hirnilar subventions 'i'he tieaty piov ides that onlv 
(ierrnan citi/ens educated in (aeirnnn sdioois and 
iiniveisities may be ajipomted to ecclcsiastnal 
])osts and that (undulates for a{ipointinent to the 
post of bisho|) must be ]>oliticu1Iv inccptalile to 
the Piussian govei nnient It also pi ovules ioi 
the creation ot aidibishoprics at Cologne, Bies- 
laii, and Padeiborii and for the seating of two 
new bishops iit Berlin and Auehen For teinis of 
the pro[)osed inergci of Prussia with the Ceimaii 
Iteich and for details of the negotiations with 
France foi the return of the Saar coal mines, 
owned bv the Pinssian State. si*e Gi.rm\nv', under 
Ih^ttnu SCI ill so Vatican City 

PRUSSIA, TDxrv, Princk of See Henrv, 
Pur \CK Ol* Pin ssi\ 

PSITTACOSIS 3'liis stiange and rare disi'ase 
aifi'cting buds and nu'ii (Mine into evideiue dur- 
ing the latter months of the yi'ui and {iiovoki'd 
coiiMideiable discussion, as there seemed to be 
iiulications of its spudding While this disease, 
the first case ot whuh w'us lepoiti^d fioiii (iei- 
maiiv 111 1879, has been infrequent, duiiiig 1929 
(Mses weie lepoitisl in Fiirope and South Anierua 
Prtwiously tlieie had Inum lecordcd an e])idenii( 
of psittacosis III Pans in 1892 when paiiots wcie 
fashionulile pets, and snhseiinentlv cus(*s oc- 
( lined at inteiviils m Jtalv, France, and Ger- 
inun>, with but tew in England and the United 
States 

'I'lie o])iiiion was held bv some seieiitists that 
the onl.v (‘uses ot this luie and higlilv fatal 
malady had bi>en iepoit(‘(l among pids in homes 

01 shops, none having developed in /oologieul 
paiks Ol eolleetioiis 'I’lie hiiniun eases have oe- 
(Miiied as a ii'sult of intiniute loiitaet with in- 
fe(‘ted buds, but the nietliud of tiansmission 
fioin biid to man w.is not known In fact, some 
scientists exjuesstsl doubt as to whether all castes 
])ioiiouiieiHl ])nnot fevei were due to iiifeition 
eonti acted fioni ])uiiuts, as it was possible that 
cases of pneumonia oi typhoid tevei oeeiiii ing 
in a home with a ]iet jianot might r(‘sn1t in a 
report of ])aiiot fevei on the gioniuls of iiKuni- 
stantial evidence 'I'liis was pintieulailv sigiiili- 
ennt, us jisittueosis in hiinmii beings ]iiesents the 
svinptoins of pneiinioniu and also of tvjilioid 
fevei 3'lie ])atients siitfei fioni extienie weak- 
ness, liigli fevei, nausea, and int(‘stinal distiiib- 
anees The disease is fatal in 3.1 to 40 pet cent 
of the eases In the puiiot the disease is confined 
to the digestive svstein, but in niuii it is local- 
ized in the lungs It seemed that geneially the 
disease developed uftei diiect eoiitaet with a 
Biek bird, or iindtu eiieninstanees where the germs 
could be earned At the end of the year leseauh 
luborutoiies in vuiious parts of the world were 
working on this disease wliirli was attracting 
wide attention. 

PSYCHIATRY. See Psvciiolooy 

PSYCHIATRY AND CRIME. See Crimf 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Again a sharp 
distinction must be drawn between piiipuited 
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mental plienoiiieiia and pui ported pliyaical phe- 
nomena. Alleged mental phenomena include the 
presentation of knowledge not normally acquired, 
through telepathy, mediumistic deliverances, the 
handling of objects unknown to the psychic (psy- 
chometry ) , etc , the appeal ance of appai itions at 
or near the time of the deaths of the persons thus 
cognized or nt the time of some signihcant and 
usually emotional event, and so on Alleged phys- 
ical phenomena include the corporeal reappear- 
ance of dpceascd peisons, the production of a mys- 
tcnous and protean substance called ectoplasm, 
which IS supposed to issue fioni, and to be re- 
absorbed by, the body, telekinesis, or the move- 
ment of objects without contact, casts of spiiit 
hands and feet, spnit photographs, the ajqieai- 
aiiee of spirit writing upon slates, etc 

Not only arc the two fields so sharply diflfer- 
entiated that skepticism regaidiiig, say, the lat- 
ter, logically should in no degree throw a shadow 
upon the foimer, as it m fact docs in the minds 
of the majority, but also the distinction is em- 
phasizcd by the leactions of investigntois There 
IB, 111 regard to mental claims, a much iicaier 
approximation to unanimity on the pait of \et- 
eian investigators, that tyjies are actual and cei- 
tain outstanding cases valid, it is seldom that 
one who has spent vcais in the investigution of 
mental phenomena and has become con\inced of 
certain typos and certain cases, iccaiits in eithci 
particiiUi , and such diflei eiices as do exist in re- 
gard to actuality oi inode of causation aic usually 
discushud on calm academic lines On the other 
hand, it is simply lecotdiiig histoiy to say that it 
IS the commonest thing among suhsci ibcrs to phys- 
ical phenomena to be at wai with each othci as to 
which are the gmiuinc cases, recantations aic not 
infrequent, and it is almost the rule foi aigumcnt 
to be carried on at least on one side, witli bittei- 
ness and personal rancor 

Reviewing the liteiatuie of the yeai, one finds 
that, as hitherto, the writer of any report advoisc 
to the claims of a physical Tncdiiim is usually 
charged with piejudicc and unfairness One de- 
fender has covered much papei in abiiibing to a 
dozen or inoie jiersons in disagi cement w'lth him, 
various shades ol mental inconipeteiicc ami moial 
obliquity 

It IS not meant that all the leaders who accept 
the facts of the mental held agiee in then 
theories of causation They lange fioni the w lit- 
ers who try to make telepathy the solvent of all 
types, to tJiose who accept both the telepathic and 
the spiritistic hypothesis Fhybical plieiioiiieiia 
attract the major shaie of attention on the con- 
tinent of Europe, while the tendency, with some 
marked exceptions, on the part of the moi e ci iti- 
cal in dreat Biitain and America is to place em- 
phasis upon mental phenomena At the one ex- 
treme are certain wi iters so engrossed in 
telekinetic and eeioplasniie claims that they pay 
little heed to evideiiees m the mental held , at the 
other extreme are those who hold that the ph\s- 
ical marvels are the product of sensory illusion 
through conjuring under favoring conditions, and 
that it 18 almost hopeless to get a heaiing lor 
the evideneo in si lentihcally presented mental 
eases until the physical incubus has been finally 
banished The divisions of opinion are hardly 
greater, howevei, than those of academic psy- 
chology, for example, between the introspeitive 
and psychoanalytic schools on the one hand, and 
behaviorism on the other 

Less spectacular, as the arts of peace are less 


spectacular than those of war, the publications 
of the year relating to the mental field have made 
no great noise ; but among the books which stand 
out for one or anotlicr reason, some critical and 
others less so, are the following Phantom Walls, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge; Comrades on the Uomeward 
Way, by Helen A Dallas, Our Hixth Sense, by 
Charles Riclict, Case Studies Bearing on Sur- 
vival, by John F Thomas; Telka, bv “Patieiiee 
Worth”, The Case of Patience Worth (2d ed.), 
by W K Prince, The Life and Work of Mis 
Piper, by Alta L Piper, James JI Ilyslop — ^ • 
His Book, by dcrtiiidc 0 Tubbv, Telepathy and 
Spirit Communication, b\ L Margeiy Bazett, 
The Projection of the Astral Body, by S J Mul- 
doon and Herew'aid Carrington, L'Kniqma dv la 
Mart, by E Wi6trich, T/Avenii it son Mysteri, 
by E. Wi6liicli, La Tiansmisstoii dt Ptnsee el 
VoluntS (partly physical), by E Bo//aiio, Die 
Psychometnsehr Begabung dtr Fiau Lotte Plaat, 
by Dr Paul Sunner Also, in Proceedings, Society 
of Psychical Research, “Rejiort on Experiments 
with Mrs Elliott,” by 11 F Saltmaisli, and 
‘‘Tests for Histoiicity,” in a Bulletin of the Bos- 
ton Society for Ps\thical Rcseaicli In Theodoie 
Bestei man's “Report on a Foui Moiitlih' Tom,” 
of investigation in Euiojx' {Proceedings, Society 
for Psychical Research), wo learn that he was 
highly impressed by the woik of Mine Kalil, was 
HO to a less degiee by that of M Foitliiiiiv, ami 
found M Daumal's lesiilts suggestive but incon- 
clusive 

Aside from the books Ert inci ungen aus Seam an 
mil Kluski, by O Norbert, and i elating to <i 
inodiuin much fought over in past >caTs, ami 
Modern Psyihxe Mysteries, Millesimo Casllt, bv 
dwendolyn K Hack (Picfacc bv Bo//iim»), the 
.i”i ■ ■ Ills of winch well* being fouglit ovei, 

I ' ! • I I' I of the year relating to jihvhical 
phenomena was to be found mostly in the pulilna- 
tions of societies The chief subjects ot battle 
during the year Jiavu been 

(1) The “injsteries” of Millehiiiio These in- 

cluded such as the supposed bunging into the 
stance room by sjniit ageiicv of vaiious ob)ects, 
canying the incduiii solid walls 

etc Bozzaiio, cliiclly , the conduct 

of the sittings, was criticized liv Rudol])!! Luiu- 
beit, hirnsclf benevolently inclined towaid j»ln st- 
eal jilieiiomeiia, for gioss neglect of piccautioiis 
necessaiv to jjivc the results any value Count 
Solovovo, Mr Bestermaii, and Mis W II Saltei 
agreed with these criticisms, hut Light and Psy- 
ehir Scienee appioved of Boz/aiio’s indigiiant le- 
Hctions 

(2) The trumpet mediuiii, Valiaiitine Follow- 
ing a new hiiist of confideitee in him, Profcssoi 
Kioiier, expecting to add anotliei to the jihvsical 
mediums who have impiessed him, joined otheis 
in a senes of experiments in Beilin and lepoited 
at length the indications which convinced him 
and the gioup that fiaud had been employed 
throughout Following the Berlin seiics, anotliei 
was held in (lenoa, with a similai conviction on 
the part of the investigating group theie, which 
actually included some oi tlie principals fni and 
believeis in Millesinio Dennis Biadley of Fug- 
land attacked both gioups in successive issues of 
Light, ’ ]-*-7 V.’iantine with gieat aiiloi 

(3) ' ■ " 'i Brothers, physical iiieduinis 
of Austria J M Bird levicwcd the war in seveial 
issues of Psychic Research, leeounting how Vin- 
ton, Prince, and he himself found inilicatiuns of 
fraud, while Price, who is more foitunate than 
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most in such disoovcrjes, found \\ondioiis ])he- 
numena under supposedly ]>erfect control. 

(4) Margery of Boston This medium expressly 
declined to ajipenr before any more scientific 
committees, and persons known to he suspicious 
were cxcludoil fiom expeiiinentatinii, hence the 
most that was wiitten during 1020 was on one 
side The A R P 1? Prorcedtrujtt was wholly 
devoted to advocacy of the ease, and its Journal 
conlains a niimbei of ai tides of the same com- 
plexion On the one hand, the list of beheveis 
iengtlicTied, and on the other, none of the olalurate 
have lepeiited The moving agents, whethei dis- 
embodied os held by one paity, or coi jioreal, as lie- 
lieved by the other, weie veisatile, seeming re- 
solved <o leave no type of phenomena, physical or 
mental, unadorned Kathcr surjiri singly, since the 
Uevue MHapsycUviue was generally favoiable to 
physical claims, one of its dejiartmental editors 
e\pi eased various reasons for doubting, followed 
by a rejily from Pr Ctandon and a lejieicussion 
on the part of M Mai re 

(5) The ’ medium, Blaise, of 

Mantes, France Plienomeiia heie had been quite 
noted for yeais, when M Mane and a fiiend 
AiHitwl the circle, discovered pantaloons undei 
the draperies of the aot-dinani ladv spirit, giabln'd 
the spiiit and found the medium, and were neailv 
murdered, according to their testimon>, bv the 
mediiinrs friends, before they got out of the house 
A toirid contioversy followed 

((!) The discussion ns to whethei the fainoiis 
homes and dogs which spell, solve aiithinetieal 
problems, etc, independently work out these le- 
siilta, get them tclepathically, or in response 
to signiils, this vear concerned the horses, “Ladv” 
and "Blaik Beai,” and the dog, ‘‘Zoii ” Doctors 
.1 B and Ixmise K Bliine announced in the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Pat/chologif that 
their tests showed a faculty of telepathic receji- 
tioii by the hoiae “laidy,” and that latei, she 
lost it 

Thcie have been other minoi conflicts, and the 
tup of Ml Besterman nlieadv refeired to re- 
sulted also in further evidence einphaticallv ad- 
verse to the noted Fiau Silbeit and in the coiii- 
]dete exposuie of the allied physical mediiinm, 
Molnar and Papp On the whole, it was a bad year 
foi jihjsieal phenoinena, while on the mental side, 
among accredited subjects, theie was no scandal, 
Init the addition of some good evidence togetlier 
with a niinihei of otTeis of evidence of little or no 
value, as usual 

During the vear. Dr Baion von Schrenck- 
Not/ing, the leading jnotagonist for physical 
jihenomena, died also lien Kail Krall, of the 
Klbeifehi “thinking horses,” so-called, and Mr 
J Ilewat McKeiwie, a zealous English invest i- 
gatoi 

PSYCHOLOGY. Non-’s and Ni-ws The most 
significant event in the psychological world din- 
ing 1020 was the Ninth International Congiess 
held at Yale ITniversitv. New Haven, (Connecti- 
cut, September 1 to 7 It was the Inst time in the 
40 veais ot the CMstMice of the Congress that it 
met ill America The total atteiidiiiice W’as 10.11, 
the largest gioup of psychologists ever assembled 
'rweiity-ono foieign countiies weie lepiesented 
by from I to 22 jisychologists There were 22 
trom England, 17 from (ieiiii.ni} ; 10 fioiii the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Kepublics of llussia; 
8 fioiii the Nctheilaiids, 0 fioin India, 5 each 
from Austria, France, Japan, and Switzerland, 
4 each fiom Belgium and Poland, :i from Italy; 


2 from ('hina, and 1 each from Australia, Brazil, 
Denmark, Egypt, New Zealand, Norway, Spain, 
and Sweden I’he president of the International 
Congress, .James McKecn Cattcll, deliveied the 
opening address, “Psychology in America ” This 
was followed by an address by Eduard (ilapaiede. 
Secretary of the International Congiess 

As the annual meeting of the Ameiican Psy- 
chological Association was merged with the con- 
gress, the addiesH of K S Lashley, president of 
tlie formei, was one of the formal events of the 
congress “Basic Neural Mechanisms of Be- 
havioi” compiised a suuiuiaiy of the implications 
ot his reseaiches on the eflects of cortiial lesions 
upon leainiiig and otlici mental functions 

The work ot the Longreas was tlivided into 
three paits a sciies of 79 foiuial papeis was 
lead at 11 moining sessions, a scries ot 31 sym- 
posia was conducted duiing the aftci noons at 
which 370 papcis were infoiinally presented, and 
a senes of eight lectures was given in the eve- 
nings by eminent psychologists The topics of the 
morning sessions weie theory and history (2) , 
comi>arative psychology, educational methods 
and technique, social psychology, child develop- 
ment, physiological psychology, personality, ab- 
normal and clinical jisychology , experimental 
psychology (2), industry and personnel 

The symposia weie .ni.iiigcil for the discussion 
of animal behavior, .iiijiin.inoiis of psychology to 
methods of teaching, elfects of drugs, industiial 
psychology, maladjustments, psychogalvanic le- 
llev, theoretical psvchology, character and jiei- 
sonality, giuier.il intupg, nn , legal psvchology, 
meaning and -v !,■'«. ..•* p-^chophysics, abnor- 
mal psychology, child development, eye iiiove- 
ineiits, laboratory and teaching devices; meni- 
oiy and learning, . ' ' v of music, lace 
differences, natuie o. u , icisonnel and physi- 
ological psychology, social p'^ychology, statisti- 
cal method, sleep, a’sthetics; mental tests, mo- 
tivation, lefiexes, leligious psychology, and 
sensation and jierception 

The evening lectures weie delivered by Pavlov, 
Koehler, Michottc, Picron, Stern, Ponzo, Spear- 
man, and Thorndike Pavlov spoke in Russian 
(interpreted bv Am op) , Michotte, Pieron and 
Ponzo, in French, Stem, iii German, and the 
others, in English 

Prior to the congiess, the foreign guests were 
entertained at the psychological laboratories of 
Columbia and rrmceton universities, and after 
the congress, at Clnik and Harvard universities 
Opportunities wcie afforded to many distin- 
guished psychologists to visit niid lectuie at in- 
stitutions in the East and Middle West It was 
decided to hold the next international congress 
at Copenhagen, Deiimaik, in the latter part of 
August, 1932 

The reseaich inteiests of 212 American psy- 
chologists weie indicated in replies to a question- 
naire concerning topics of discussion at a forth- 
coming mei'ting Tlic older of jirefereiice foi top- 
ics was in pait ns follovis Pcrsonalitj , the na- 
ture of a fiist com sc in psvchology, ineiital 
tests, motivation, childhood and adolescence, 
feelings and emotions, abnoimal psjchology, in- 
dividual differences, methods of leaiiiing t'noiig 
the topics least jneferred weie ''eii-.n ii.n- of 
taste, smell, audition, and vision, u'sthetics, 
language, niiiid-liodv problems and the intros()cc- 
tive method These icsiilta were inteipietcd as 
showing a strongei ti'chnological than thcoieti- 
cul and experimental interest 
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The first number of the Revve de paycliologxe 
concrete appeared during February This journal 
was intended to be the international medium of 
the *‘new psyehologv, to unify the ciiticisnis 
ugainst olasRieal pHycholngy, and to make hrmei 
the fonndatiniis of psyehoHiialysis, indiyidual and 
technological jihvcliologv , and characterology 
The jouinal raniod liye dejiartments — founda- 
tions of psychology, positive reseaich; docu- 
mental y studies; peiinanent problems, and re- 
Mows and bibliography 

The first Congi^>s International de psychologic 
appliquce was held at the Soihoniie Mar 21 to 
27, 1929 Picric .lanet, Professoi of the College 
of Fiance, was elected the first president of this 
congiess The peiinanent association Interna- 
tional dc I’sychologie Appliquee was oiganized 
with a central permanent committee conipiising 
niembeis from Oeimany, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
France, Tf-ir'ii”' l^aly, Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania , and Czechoslovakia The 

function of the organization was repotted to be 
to bung togcthei widely diversified inteiests 
within psychology and to draw scientists and 
men of action into closer contact. The wot k of the 
congress was organized into five divisions Gen- 
eral tlicoiy, methodology, and histoiy, applica- 
tions to learning, applications to business, appli- 
cations to physical and mental therajM'utics, and 
up]>licatioiis to social relations 

Announcement was made of the fust Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Hygiene scheduled to 
convene in Washington, D C , on May 5-10, 1930 
Picsident Heibert C Hoover was chosen honorary 
piesident. The organization committee included 
icpresentatives of 20 countries Hi William A 
White, Washington, D C , was chosen jiresident 
and Clifford W Beers, secrotary-geneial *Tt is 
the contention of those promoting the congress 
that mental hygiene has to do with the conserva- 
tion of mental health in general, not merely witJi 
neivous and mental diseases The point of view 
ot clinical diagnosis and treatment will be con- 
sidered, as well as that of administration of iii- 
stitutioiis and agencies ” 

In March, 1929, the initial number of the Revue 
de la ficicncr du Travail appeared , it is the first 
])ublication iii the French language to be devoted 
entirely to the technical applications of psy- 
chology. The founders and diiectois of the new 
publication are J. M. Lahy, France, a psy- 
chologist, P Lallier, Belgium, a physician, and 
J P Aieiid, Luxemburg, an engineer The journal 
was launched as a quarterly, to cover original 
articles and general reviews, new pioceduies in 
teclmopsychology, accounts of activities and oi- 
gani/ations both at home and abroad, biKik le- 
views, and abstracts of periodicals 

The establishment of the Institute of Human 
Relations was announced at Yale University. Its 
])urpose was described by Piesident James R. 
Angel 1 of Yale University to be “to bring to- 
gether sociologists, biologists, psychologists, and 
econoinihts, who will combine with their colleagues 
in such fields as law, medicine, and psychiatry to 
eoi lelate knowledge ot the mind and btidy, and of 
individual and group conduct, and to study further 
the inteiielations of the many factors influencing 
human actions ” The Institute of Psychology, al- 
leady in existence at Yale University, was to 
function as a pait of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations The Rockefeller Foundation turiiished 
$1,. 500,000 for the construction of a building to 
house the institute 


The Sixth International Conference of Psy- 
chotechnic which was to have been held in Baice- 
lona, Spain, on Sept. 2.5-29, 1929, was postponed 
until some time during the spring of 19.30. This 
change of date w'as made because so many psy- 
chologists were planning to attend the Inter- 
national rVmgrc<>«i of Psychology in America 
earlier in .Kept ember and would have found it 
inconvenient or impossible to attend a second 
congiess after so short an interval of time 

'Fhe National Vocational Guidance Association 
held its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Februaiy 20-23 Many firoblems of psychological 
interest found a place on the prograiiime, paitie- 
iilarly the question of peisonality and its nieas- 
iireinent 

Announcement was made of the estuldishment 
of the Thomas William Salmon Menioiial to be 
awarded each year to that individual anywheie 
in the woild who has duiiiig that yeai made the 
gieatest conti ibution in the fight against mental 
disease The administration of Ihe memorial lests 
with the New York Academy of Medicine It was 
expected that the awards would proxidc foi the 
widei dissemination of knowledge i • ii< ■ i iiiii,/ 

mental hygiene and insanity 'J he late ll* 

had been Piofessoi of Psychiativ at (hiliimliia 
Univeisity and Medical Diiector of the National 
Committee for Mental H,\giene 

The new \ork State Psvchiatiic Institute niid 
Hospital, which is associated with the Medical 
Centie of New Y^oik City, ^as dedicated on Dec 
3-4, 1929, with a piogramtne of scientific meet- 
ings Among the guests from Kurope who took 
pait 111 the ]ii>>Lr).ini*' i were Prof Kiigene Bleulei 
of Zurich, r*" III I'll Claude of Pans, Pi of 
Kmst Kietschmer of Marbiiig, Di Finest Jones 
of London, Dr David K Henderson of Glasgow, 
J*rof Walter Spielmeycr of Muuuh, and I’lol 
Constantin von Economo of Vienna 

Aniiouiieement was made of the establishment 
of the Institute de Recheiches de Psjchintiie in 
connection with the £cole des iiautes etudes. 
Pans. The institute was to compiise lalioi atoi les 
and lecture courses The first senes of lectures 
was to be on mental fatigue and diminution of the 
power of attention which uiuleilie iiiaiiy psy- 
chopathic conditions. 

The Social Science Research Council an- 
nounced the establishment of a new jiublicatioii, 
Racial Rciencc Abatracls, the first issue of which 
appeared about March, 1929 It was prophesied 
that about 1.5,009 articles would be abstracted 
the fiist year 'J’he editor was F. Stuart Chapin, 
with headquarters at Columbia Uiiiveisity 

Dr Gustav Kafka, professor of ]ix\i liologi in 
the University of Diesden, was visiting protessoi 
of psychology at The Johns Hopkins Univeisity 
foi the wintei semester, of 1929-30 

Di . Charlotte Biichler, professoi of psychology 
III the University of Vienna, was visiting piofes- 
Ror of psychology at Bainard College, Columbi.i 
University, during the winter seincster, 1929-30. 

On October 10, Prof. Call F Keashore, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, celebrated the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year as piofessoi of psychology The 
chief events weie the presentation by his toiiner 
students of a life-sized poi trait, and a commem- 
orative volume of studies edited by Waltei K. 
Miles and Daniel Staich, appearing as No 17H 
of Raj/chologntal Monographa 

At the close of the academic year, 1929-30, 
Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology, Wellesley 
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College, retired from active teaching after 40 
yeare of service. She was given the title of re* 
search professor. 

Di Morton Prince (q v ), omiiicnt psychologist 
and neurologist, founder, owner, and editor of the 
Journal of Ahnormal and ffoctal Psychology, died 
on August 31 ITe was professor enieiitus of neii* 
lolngy at Tufts Medical College Among his best- 
known works were The "Nature of Mtnd and 
Human Automatism, The Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality, and The Unconscious 

The establishment of the National Institute of 
Psychology, incorporated in the Uistiict of Co- 
lumbia, was announced iii July Its function was 
lepoited to be to conduct and promote rescaich 
HI psychology and other scieiiceb and aits, and to 
piornole the application of scientihc facts to 
pinbleins of life 

The Psychological Registci, an iiitci national 
direct oiy of ' ' published bv 

Clark UiHvcisi . I' ■ ■ , V ■ ■ Mass (Cail 

Murchison, editor). The names weie grouped ae- 
coiding to countries In addition to the customary 
biogiaphical information, the Jfcgtstrr contains 
the complete list (chronologically aiianged) of 
the publications by each person 

(iKNLRAL AND ‘ThKOUFTICAL PhYCHOLOOY A 
sui\ey of the field of theoretical psychology din- 
ing 1021) sliows a continuation of the controxeisy 
among the various schools At the Tiitei national 
Congress of I’svchology held at Yale University 
in September, one of the most active of the many 
s\mposia was one devoted to the disciihsioii of the 
‘‘<J” factor This is the general factor in mental 
oigani/ation accoiding to the theoiy of Charles 
Speainian, London Numerous icseaiches in the 
vaiious laboi atones, jiaiticularlv in England and 
the United Etates, were diiected toward the solu- 
tion of the pu//le of general v speiial v gioup 
factors 111 mental orgaiii/ation 

The .veai saw the concept of tlie conditioned ic- 
flc\ actively evtended from the simjde leflexes 
studied by the physiologist to more sti ictly mental 
leactions Attempts weie being made paiticu- 
laily HI Russia and the United States to give the 
concept a larger and larger place in mental devel- 
opment On the other hand, the Eurojiean coun- 
tiies weie stressing an opposite trend, designated 
by (lestalt psychology and Intuitive r-''ib d-'-gv 
VVliilc the concept q* - • ^ cou' 1 i- il.i n, 

mental life out of ’ ■ imiilus-reactioii 

units, the concept of (lestalt and Intuition (Ver- 
htclien) would find patterns of experience to be 
iniincdiately peueived The contrast was one Im*- 
tween the stud,\ of the individual reacting as a 
whole and the' study of specialized lesponses 
'Phere were signs of these controversial questioiis 
finding their wav into textbooks of general psv- 
chology R H. Wheeler, for instance The Sci- 
ence of Psychology (New Yoik, 1929), dicw 
heavily fiom Gestalt psychology as ‘*a means of 
reorganizing the facts of psychology in a way 
(hat may assist in removing the difficulties” (in 
11 -p OVH 1 -* tho -tntiis of psychology) R. S Wood- 
V ••iih uluhnrf A Study of Mental Life (rev, 
ed , New Yoik, 1929) made much use of the 
conditioiied-icflex concept, and the conce]it of 
reintegration systematically presented by H Ta 
I lollingworth, Psychology 11s Fads and Pnu- 
ciplcs (New York, 1928) 

Two noteworthy books puhlishcd dining the 
}ear testify to a growing iiiteiest iii the lab- 
oratoiy type of psvchologv coordinate with the 
lonewed mUrcst in' iheoi v A History of Experi- 


mental Psychology, by E G Boring (New York, 
1929) offered a comprehensive suivey of the 
origin, growth, and piesent status of the expeii- 
niental science His treatment emphasi/ed men 
rather than movements The book filled a long- 
felt need for an adequate treatment of laboi atoi y 
psychology Somewhat in contrast to this was The 
Four^tions of Experimental Psychology, edited 
by Carl Murchison (Clark Univeisity Pi ess, 
Worcester, Mass , 1929) This was a collection of 
23 surveys of specialized fields by as many au- 
thorities, alKiut oiie-third of whom weie not psv- 
chologists Eor instance, “Heiedity,” was the sub- 
ject discussed by T H Moigan, a biologist, 
"Hungex and Thiist,” by W B Cannon, a physi- 
ologist, “Reaction,” by Alexander Foibch, a 
physiologist, and “Chemical Senses,” by G H 
Parker, a biologist Although not a systematic 
survey of the whole held of experimental jisy- 
cbologv it represents one of the outstanding con- 
1 1 ihiii Hill- of the year to that field 

A confeicmc on expeiimental psychology was 
held under the aiispiees of the division of an- 
thropology and psvchology of the National Rc- 
seaieh Council in the spiing of 1928 Its put pose 
was to study the peculiar difficulties under which 
the psychological laboratories labored in regard 
to the attack ujion certain important jiroblems. 
The conference led to the organization of a Na- 
tional Institute of Psychology The ultimate pur- 
pose of the institute was to establish a nntional 
laboratory of expeiimental psychology with suf- 
ficient endowment to cairy on long-time studies 
of certain selected iirobleins, to provide fellow- 
ship facilities for leseareh, and generallv to jiio- 
niote the growth of Hciontific psychology The 
institute was ineorpoiated in the District of C'o 
lumbm W'lth a limited active memheiship of ,^>0 
e\|ieriiiieutal psychologists and with a few hon- 
oiary nicmlH*is Jn its ai tides ot ineoi potation 
was the following sUteiiient of the puipose of the 
oigaiiizatioii 


The parlKuIar husiiioss anrl object of the society is 
lo londuct roboari h iii iisycIioloRy and tlin other sciences 
and arls, to promote research in all huitablo ways, to 
promote the appliriition of scientific facts and princi 
pics to pioblems of life and welfare, to promote welfare 
and wellbcini; in nil \vays conhistenl with the other 
purposes of the society , to bold snentifir moetinirs, loc- 
turea, and diacussiom,, to disseminate information 
through all or any appropriate means including radio 
and moving piLtures, the manufacturing and publish 
ing of l^ks, monographs, journals, pamphloU., circu 
lars leaflete, and other vehicles of publicity, and to 
receive, hold, iinest, and disburse funds for the sup 
port of research in experimental psjchology and other 
purposes of the society 


iSociAi PSYCHUKMIV TJic pi oblciii of social ps\ - 
chology lias come to be the study of the indi- 
vidual in the protess of adapting ‘himself to so- 
cial, political. Hiid economic institutions, while 
the social Hcionces cuncein theinselves with the 
pioblein of sm-h iiduptntion Thus, the motivation 
of the individual in his icactions toward othei 
individuals, tow aid his family, etc , as well as the 
icactions themselves have occupied the attention 
of invcstigatois Uonsult The Motives of Men, 
by George H Coe (New York, 1928) , The Springs 
of Human Action, by M K Thompson (New 
York, 1927), and the Lute of Superiority, by 
Wayland E \ aughnii (New Y^oik, 1928) 

One dihcoidiint note was stiiick dining the veai 
111 the geiieial trend noted above. Carl Miiichi- 
8011 , ill his Social Psythology (Claik University 
Press, 1929), discaided motivation and “dines” 
as logical fallacies and retained only the differ- 
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enoes tn the reaoUona of people as the basis of 
social life. Thus, in regard to ambition, he says 
(p 103) 

It 18 usually supposed that ambition is a driving 
force in the affairs of men It is so described in the 
drama, in romantic fiction, and in scientific literature 
The as i i is supported by the fact that human 
life I • • .s , great variation in the degree of success 
achieved by various individuals It is usually supposed 
that this variation in degree of success is a direct re- 
sult of variation in degree of ambition Young men are 
usually classified as individuals who either possess a 

• i'> ■' ■' this drive or who possess very little of 

’ • . . • coimernmg eventual eminence and 

worldly success are ^ased very largely upon the exist- 
ing degree of the presence of this mysterious drive 
There is no evidence, however, that such a drive exists 
No one has made reported observation of it in any way 
The only thing that can be observed is a groat varia- 
tion in tlie ])crformance of individuals. It is this very 
fact of variation in degree of performance that suggosts, 
to the casual observer, the presence of some unseen 
drive to which is given the name ambition A 

description of the mere facts of inequahty is all that 
can bo used in support of the assumption of drives, 
and IB in itself all that is necessary for an adequate 
description of social phenomena 

In the meantime, the bulk of the rcseai eh that 
was dune during 1929 was concerned with the 
measuienieiit of the reactions of individuals and 
gi oups to eacli other, to institutions, to test situ- 
ations, and the like For a survey of methods, 
consult H W Odum and K Kocker, An Introduc- 
tion to Social lieaeaich (New York, 1929) As an 
illustration of the analysis of reactions to institu- 
tions, consult H W Diesser, Psychology of Re- 
ligion (New York, 1929). For a study of the iii- 
tei action of tlie individual and tlie giuup, consult 
0 it Wells, Individuality and Social Restraint 
(New Yoik, 1929) 

As an illustiation of the leactions of individuals 
to the artistic, consult M. J. Adler, “Musical Ap- 
preciation An Experimental Approach to its 
Mcasuiement’* (Archives of Psychology, 1929, No 
110), and M M Meier, “A Mcasuie of Art Tal- 
ent (Psychological Monographs, vol 39, 1929) 
The studies ot the differences among individuals, 
gioups, nations, and races to test situations weie 
numerous and varied Many of these were diiectod 
to the measuiernent of personality as well as in- 
tellectual diircrenees (Consult P C Young, “In- 
telligence and Suggestibility in Whites and Ne- 
groes” (Journal of Comparative Psychology, 
1929, vol 9 ) A great deal of effort was expended 
in the consti notion and perfection of tests for the 
nieasiiiemunt of social tiaits (consult, foi ex- 
ample, L L Thui stone and E J ChaAc, The 
Measurement of Attitude, Uiiiveisitv of Chicago 
Press, 1!»29) 

The Claik University Piess auiiouneed a new 
jieriodieal, The Journal of Social P- , nn 

der the editorship of John Dewey and (.ill Murch- 
ison, with an international board of • • 
editors It was to be published quartei , • ■ 

number to appear in February, 1930 

Applied Psychology The year 1929 witnessed 
increasing recognition of the importance of the 
human factor in industry and business Ite- 
Bcarches by the Personnel Research Federation 
into the causes of accidents in which vehicles are 
involved found the aceidciit-pione individual to 
be a vital factor It was found that an unduly 
laige jiiopoitiun of accidents were to he attii- 
buted to repeateis Upon investigation of these 
cases, theie weie found to be only temporary 
handicaps m some cases, suck as lack of skill, 
while in other cases there were constitutional de- 
fects, such as slow or irregular reaction time, 


which clearly disqualified the individual for 
such service. Consult W. V. Bingham, “Person- 
ality and Public Accidents — A Study of Ac- 
cident Prone Drivers” (Reprint and Circular 
Series of Personnel Research Federation No JH, 
or Transactions of the 17th Annual National 
Safety Congress of National Safety Coonoil, 1028 ) 

The annual conference of the Peisonncl Rcseai cli 
Federation held in November in New York Citv 
was devoted to the p«\ chnlogic.il factors m in- 
dustry Studies reported by the Western Electric 
Company showed that, in the determination of 
output, tlie so-called mental factors, such us atti- 
tude toward the job, far outweighed in importance 
such factors as cnviionmeiital conditions, houis 
of woik, etc 

The influence of peisonality was finther dem- 
onstrated 111 the woik of V V Anderson in a 
large commeieial organization, a rcpoit of which 
apjieared in his Psychiatry in Industry (New 
York, 1020) Peisonality difficulties wcie found 
to be responsible for many eases of iiiefliciciic.v 
Some of these weie coircctcd aftei icadjustinent 
of the individual, while others were found to be 
too serious for reconstruction The need for <luc 
cuiisideiation of the human factor in iiidiistiy, 
in terms of the personality of the woiker, was the 
theme of Unman Nature and Management, by 
Ordway Tcad (New Y^ork, 1929) 

The whole field of the applications of ps.vchol- 
ogy to piactical affairs was canvassed by il E 
Buitt m his Psychology and Industrial Efficiency 
(New 'iiork, 1929) Even here, heavy emphasis 
was laid ujion the {leisonality of the worker in 
creating elhcient working conditions 

The National Institute of Industiial Psjchologv 
(England) continued its unusual service to busi- 
ness and industry and lepurted a number of its 
reseaicbes in tiie Journal of the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology C. S Myers, direc- 
tor of the Institute, and his associates in Indus- 
trial Psychology (New Y'oik, 19*29) pieseiifcd a 
series of 12 papeis on vaiious aspects of iii- 
dubtiial psychology These papers reflected in a 
veiy efieitive manner the achievements of tlie 
institute during the last few yeais 

The piocess of measuring capacities and skills 
continued to play an important idle iii .ipjilied 
psychologv A convenient souicc of infoimatioii 
in icgard to the use of tests in vocational woik 
will be found in 1 ooational Psychology and Chai- 
acter Analysis, by II L llolliiigwuith (New 
York, 1929) 

Animal Pkiciioiogy The most interesting de- 
velopment duiing the year in the held of aiiini.il 
psychology was the announcement of the con- 
sti uctiou of an ape farm in Florida to be con- 
ducted in eoiijunctiun with the animal icscaich 
by the Institute of Psychology at Yale Univeisity 
It was intended to piovide adequate facilities for 
rearing and observation of anthropoids under 
conditions approximating the natuial habitat of 
these animals 

As a part of the general piojcct of icscarch on 
the apes, R M. Yerkes and A W. Yerkes pub- 
lished The (Jreal Apes. A Study of Anthropoid 
Life (Yale Univeisity Piess, 1929) They say, 
“This volume is oui attempt to siiaic oiii lahoii- 
ously achieved infui inutioiial lesouiies with all 
who may wish to acquaint themselves generally 
with the subject, to study aspects of it iiiteiisivcly, 
oi to couBult the relevant literature Only in- 
cidentally does the volume support theses or pre- 
sent hypotheses, it is offered, in the disinter- 
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csted 8i>ix it of science, to promote knowledge and 
enlightenment through the encouragement of hon- 
est, painstaking, unprejudiced observation ” 
After a brief histoi ical survey of our acquaint- 
ance with the anthropoid apes, there are sections 
dealing with the gibbon, orang-outan, chimpan- 
zee, and the gorilla. The volume contains 172 
excellent illustrations 

One of the important piojects under way for 
several years in the animal laboi atones of the 
United States, particularly at Yale, Columbia, 
and Stanford universities, namely, the study of 
sex development in animals, was continued ac- 
tively during 1020 These studies took their 
significance from the fact that our knowledge of 
human sex development must rest largely upon 
icscarch in the animal kingdom Typical of the 
viork done during the year was the study at the 
Yale University Laboratory, and financed by the 
committee for research in the problems of sex. 
National Research Council. It was reported in 
“Reproductive Behavior of the Guinea Pig,” by 
C M Louthit {Journal of Comparatwe Psychol- 
ogv, 1927, vol 7; 1929, vol 9) 

Education AT. Psychology The year 1920 wit- 
nessed a recxHinination of the whole conception of 
the leaining process New discoveries and lesult- 
ing new iheoiies had made a reevaluation ncces- 
saiv The studies of animal learning by the be- 
havioiists, by the jiroixment of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, by the champions of the concept of the 
londitioned reflex, and by the purposive psv- 
(hologists have called into question the gcneially 
aciejited laws of frequency, lecency, primacy, 
and ])articularly Thorndike's law of effect The 
ap])lication of the techniques of the animal labo- 
ratory to children presented the problem sqiiaie- 
1,\ before the educational jisyehologist Theie 
has resulted a mass of discussion and research 
Particularly noteworthy in the first class was 
the book by B H Bode, Vonflictxnq Theories of 
Leatning It picsented a clear statenient of the 
vaiious tlicoiics and their implications 

Laboratoiv htudies in progress under the di- 
leetion of Thorndike showed that, in the {irtx’ess 
of human learning ’ ' lesults increased 

the late of leaining ■ W'erc intei preted 

us the ■ ■ ■■ ' . _ ■ * connections bv a satisfy ing 

aftei-(.- meie lepetition i^ithout 

K'l and consequently without satiatMiig 

,1 . ■ . , pioduced little or no learning ((’on- 

suit “The Law of Effect,” by E L Thorndike, 
Antcrtcan Journal of P ^ ’ '927, \ol 39, 

also, M B Cuff, “The ' « /' Journal of 

Kdu<ationaI Psych oloqi/^ 1929, vol 20 ) An an- 
notated bibliography of recent woik on educa- 
tional jibvchology will be found in the Psyeho- 
loqirnl liullcltn, 1929, vol 20 

There was a continuation of activity in the 
develojiment of measiiies of achievement in school 
vvoik with a correlative examination of teaching 
techniques in the light of results disclosed bv the 
tests The fiist report of the use of achievement 
tests of college students on a grand scale apiiearcd 
111 the twcutv -third Annual Report of the Piesi- 
dent and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching (1929) 
Forty -foul liundied seniots in 50 Pennsvlvunia 
colleges weie tested in oidei to find out just what 
a college education teaches The results w'eie en- 
lightening in many respects Of more than casual 
interest weie the comparisons of the various col- 
leges as to the standing of their students in the 
tests 


In the piiraary and secondary schools, achieve- 
ment tests have been developed and used for 
practically cverv school subject. The whole ques- 
tion of the relative value of the various measures 
of achievement has been dealt with in “A Critical 
Study of Measures of Achievement Relative to 
Capacity ( Unwerstty of Ulxnots Educational Re- 
search Bull , No 45, 1929) . For original reports of 
research upon tests of this nature, the reader 
should consult cuirent numbers of the Jowmal 
of Educational Psyohologyj and the Journal of 
Educational Research. 

Abnoumal Psychology Of unusual interest in 
the field of abnormal psychology was the publica- 
tion of the collected works of Morton Prince, 
imder the title. Clinical and Experimental Studies 
in Personality (1929) The work was especially 
timely, as his death occuired in August Theie is 
a preface and historical restrospect followed by a 
selection of basic jiafiers covering a period of 40 
years With the death of Dr, Prince, the Journal 
of Alnormal and Social Psychology^ which he 
founded and edited, passed into the hands of the 
American Psychological Association and its pub- 
lication was to be continued by them 

The activities of psychologists, as distinguished 
from the psvchiatrists, were concerned mainly 
with minor deviations of personality, their pre- 
vention, detection, and correction The psychi- 
atrists, too, have been particularly concerned with 
the same pioblcins The concentration of inter- 
est upon the noimal is in strong contrast to that 
of eailier vears iii which the classical insanities 
occupied the field of attention Psychiatry in 
Industry, hyV V Anderson (New York, 1929) is 
a discussion of mild ])ersnnalitv disorders such 
as are found in a laige commeicial organization 
The Adolescent Hts Conflicts and Escapes, by 
»S I Schwab and B S Veeder, repiesents an at- 
tack upon the same type of personality jiroblem. 
Similar studies by psychologists were Difficulties 
in Child Development, bv Mary Chadwick (New 
Yoik, 1928), The Piocess of Human Behavior, 
bv M Sherman and I C Shciman (New Yoik, 
1929), and Personality Adjustments of School 
Children, by C S Zachary (New York, 1929) 
This latter *w ork was pai ticularly coiicci ned with 
schoolroom problems A moie systematic discus- 
sion of the subject apjieared in The Child's Here- 
dity, by Paul Popeiioe (Baltimore, 1929) A still 
more abstiait treatment of the nature of normal 
and abnormal pcisoiiality forms the subject mat- 
ter of Science and Personality, by William Brown 
(Yale University Piess, 1929) 

A jisjihologist’s Intel jiretation of the moie 
extreme deviations fioni noiinalily was piesented 
in “The Abiioimal Individu.il,” bv S I Franz, 
being one of the cliajdeis in The Foundations of 
Experimental Psychology (Clark Universitv 
Press, 1929) 

Mental Tests The year 1929 was charactci i/ed 
by an examination of tests for validity and re- 
liability and a seaiehing foi adequate concepts 
underlying tests moic than b> the construction of 
new tests In tiie s> mposium on mental tests held 
during the Intel national Congress of Psychology, 
5 of the 30 papers vvei e concei ned with the unit of 
mental measutement, showing it to be the most 
iiuportant single topic offered for discussion 
Nine other pupeis had to do with a critical exam- 
ination of testing technique In the symposium on 
statistical technique, all the papers weie con- 
cerned with the treatment of test methods and re- 
sults, Not a single new test of outstanding impor- 
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taiuv WHS presented at sessions of the congress 
The measiiiement of iiuiiintellectual traits eoii- 
t limed to leeeive the bulk of attention, patticii* 
lailv tlie men K1I lenient of iiiteiest The urgent 
practical need for an adequate test of interest was 
felt in nil \oeatioiial and school woik Staiifoid 
Tnivcrsity lejioited that the interest test pie- 
pared In Cowdeiy and Stioiig had been standaitl- 
i/.ed foi the piogiiosis of inteiest in some 25 dif- 
feient oeeiipaiions (see “Inteiesfs of Fngiiieei** 
A Basis for Vocational (xuidance,” I13 I K 
''' , /ViAOiimf Jouinal, 1020, \ol 7) The 

• \alue of this iiitcicst test was dis- 

cussed 111 “Diagiiostie Value of the Vocational 
Inteiest Test,” Kducat%onal Rcioid^ 1920, vol 10 
Kied A Moss, piofessoi of ps,\ehnlogv at (leoige 
Washiiigion Ibiiveisity, designed a lest, the put- 
jiose of which was to eliinuiate applicants for 
medical eonihes who would he likely to fail Pie- 
liiniiiaiv tiial of the test in 22 medical sdiools 
gave hope that it would be 11101 e pmlictive of 
iibilitv than jneseiit niethtals of cluMmiiig stndeiits 
11 H ]*rivntei, professor of psychology at Ijoiig 
Tslaiid Uiiiveisity, ie])mted some of Ins findings 
fiom the nieasnieinent of the incntal leactioiib of 
ding addicts in vaiious stages of addiction and 
tientnieiit The mental disoigaiii/atioii of indi- 
viduals depMved of the ding afipeaied to be nineh 
less than was geiieiallv supposed to be the case 
( >iie of the most significant and pronnsiiig move- 
ments 111 the practical a|ipli(ution of tests and 
iiiecisuic'iiients was inaugniatcsl aftei two yeais 
of tnnl bv the Kducational llecoids Biiiean, New 
Yolk ('itv Tins is an oigani/atioii for the acl- 
ministiatioii of standnid iiitelligenc'c and acliieve- 
ineiit testa and kc*epiiig of reeoids foi scIkmiI sys- 
tems and individual schools Ovei 109 iiide]KMideiit 
schools had adojitecl the service at the end of 
1029 Among the tvjics of seivice otleied bv the 
buic'au weie the following The administiaticm 
of an annual testing ]nogi amine in ac'adeiiiic 
achievement and iiitelligeiic*e tests, the piepaia- 
tioii ol a cnmiilative educational histoiv loi each 
pupil on the basis of the tc'sts, the compaiison of 
anv school with the w'oik done geneiallv by sim- 
ilar classc's in othei schools, and the compaiison 
ot the intelligence levels of the ]iupils of any 
school with the geneial level of similai scIicmiIs 
The sen vice was lieiiig adopted by ])nblic scbcxils, 
and aceoi cling to the latest icpoit a mimbcn of 
Fiiglisli piepniatorv schools had eiigaged the 
SCI vice The compaiison of schools, classes, and 
individnals iioni diffeient eoniitiies would ojien 
most ' ■■ \'.i! .-issibilities foi a ciitieal e\am- 


inatioi ■■ I 'I "I of teaching, etc The biiteuii 
was not a coinmeicial eiitei prise in any sense but 
was assisted financially by a coiporation nitei- 
c*stecl in edncatioiial progiess Its aim was to be- 
come sclf-supiiorting 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS, Institutf cn An 01 - 
gaiii/.ition inauguiatcd in 1027 at the Hiiiveisity 
of Viiginia for the iiurpose of advancing the 
])o|)ulai understanding of public questions and 
stimulating 111 the public mind a more vital in- 
terest in public matters, ]>articularly the domes- 
tic ])roblems of the United States. The attendance 
at the 1929 session, held fiom August 4 to 17, con- 
sisted of more than 200 delegates from Vngiiiia 
appointed liy (lovernor Byid, 305 registered mem- 
bers from 34 States, the Distiiet of Columbia, tlie 
Philippine Islands, Porto Bieo, Peru, Nieaiagua, 
Panama, and Spam, and 737 registered guests, 
making a total registration of 1242. There was an 
average dgiljr attepd^nce at tlje ropnd tql^les. 


VK? diwussioiis. and evening meetings of 

1334. Membersliip m the institute is own to men 
and women who have taken part in public life and 
to those who are interested in anv phase ot pnldie 
affairs national, State, or local Memheis may at- 
tend all lectures and addresses delivered duiiiig 
the session and any two of the lound-table dis- 
eiisFiioii groups 

The ]>iogiainme of the 1029 session was planned 
ill acrordaiiee with the announcc'd ])i]ipose of 
tlie institute to limit its discussions priniaiilv to 
a study of governmental inohlems of national, 
Mate, and local concern and to c-ertain economic 
and social conditions underlying them llowevei, 
since Latin-Anieriean affairs aie so intimately 
eonneeted with the eeononiie and iiicliistrul pio- 
gioHH as well as the National policy ot the United 
{states, a round table and open fonini on this siih- 
|ect was intindiii>ed and jiroved one of the most 
iiiteicMing features of the institute, it was pre*- 
dicted that some phase of foreign relations wciuld 
lie a feature of each recurniig session The ino- 
gitiiiiiiie 111 1929 consisted of eight lonnd-tahles, 
each of which met every other dav dining the two 
weeks, an open forum each morning, and ad 
dresses each evening 

Following is a list of the round-table siihieets 
with Jheir leadeis “The Poiintiv Life of Ihe Na 
lion. Dr K C Bianson, head of the depaitiiient 
of nil al economies and sociology at the Uiiivei- 
Hity of NoHh Carolina, “The Task of the Coiiniiv 
Chuieh, Dr Henry W AleUnghlin, diiectoi .,f 
the eoimtry chinch depaitnient of the Pieshv- 
teiian Church in the United .Staies, “The Kco- 
noniic and Indiistrial Development of the South," 
Major UHoy Hodges, imi.n; ii; ■? . ;<n ot the 

Virginia State Charnhe' ■ 1 < “Demoi 

lacy as ()peiative in Aiiieiica,” ])r Thomas H 
Keed, piofessoi of politual science at the Univei- 
sity Michigan, “Our Faitin-.\merican dela- 
tions. Dr CJaience 11 llaiing, piofessoi of 
Latni-Ameiican histoiy and economn-s .it Ilai- 
vaid Univeisity, “Uw Fnforcement," Di FJay- 
iiioiid Moley, piofessor of jniblie law at Colnnihi.i 
Uiiiveisitv, -The J»ress m Public Affans," Dr 
Victor dosewater, foimcr cditoi ,ind inihlishei of 
“i’Joblcms in Contempordiv 
lolitics. Dr Willmin Stan Mvers, piofessoi ot 
polities at Princeton IJnueihity 
Speakers and topics at the evening sessions 
weie as follows “Legislative Fiiim Relief," the 
Hon Carter Glass, “Tariffs as Tiade Haineis," 

« “The Passing of 

ttie Old United States." Dr William K Dodd ,^“A 
Keahstie Approach to the Problems of Demm- 
“Tweiil v-one ’^enis of 

Rural Church Development," Dr Waiien 11 W il- 

hon , Relations of the Church and the Pi ess," the 
lion James 1 Finney, “The Tanff." the Ilmi 
David I Walsh, “Farm RA'licf," the lion Tom 

“y* 11 C. Pai melee, “The NewsiiuoiM uiil 

the Modern Age,” Sherwood Anderson, “The Kn 
^r<*ement of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act from the Point of View of the Jn- 
dmdual States,” the Hon Albeit C R,t h e 
Prohibition” Stanley High, “P„t the L.quw 
Piohleni up to the People,” Wade II Ellis, ‘The 

WolT^4lm rnr ' Matthew 

Woll, The Goveinnieiit’s Respoiisihilitv for Dis- 

jespwt for Law,” W W Cove. “The Animcan 
Electoral Mission in Nieaiagua” Mai (‘pm 

Dr, Henry Kittredgc Norton, and “The Monioc 
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Doctrine,” the Jlon. llu^li Gordon Miller Tlie in- 
vited speakers, in addition to those who gave 
evening addresses, numbered 121 

The session of the institute in 1930 was to be 
held from August 3 to 10 The officers of adminis- 
tiatioii in 1929 were Dr Edwin Anderson Alder- 
man, piesident of the University of Virginia, Dr 
Gharles Gilmore Maphis, dean of the summer 
quaitei and director of the institute, and an ad- 
Msoiy boHid composed of 29 piominent educators 
und lecognized lendeis in public affairs, selected 
fiom nil sections ot the conntrv and fiom tlie two 
political paities ileadqiiaiters ure at the Dni- 
\cisity of Vnginia 

PUBLIC FINANCE, Untted States The 
iiiuiiagemciii of Ecdeiiil linaiice dm mg the >eui 
1929, 111 ought lew iiiiiovutioiis, as coiiipatcd with 
the jiiecediiig yeiii, except to the extent that 
(ei til ill modiiications town id the end ot the 12 
jiioiiths weie piodiiced, as the lesiiltof the Octohei 
paiiK Ot these lattei, the chief featuies weie 
the 1 ecoiiiniendatioii to, and adoption by, l!oiigiess 
ot 11 iiieasiiie making u lediution ot about liHiO,- 
U()9,()U9 in income taxes, while pie\iousl\ (.lime 
J7) (!oiigiChs had passed an net giMiig ])ei mission 
foi the iidojitioii ol a new method oi placing shoit- 
teiiii loan- (li'niigh the issue ot Tieasiiiv hills in- 
stead of (I ml I III The panic and the lesiiltiiig 
conditions made it desnahle to lesoit to this new 
method, and it was accotdiiiglN put into eileit in 
Deeeinhei Except lot these changes, the ;yeai 
hi ought no alteiations ot law and tew inodifuu- 
turns ot iiielhods oi opeiation 

The total oidiiiUM receipts of the year, weie 
about the same as diiiing 192.S, hut imoine tuxes 
till lushed appioxiniatel^ $2.)U,0U0,U()() inoie than 
dm mg the piecediiig }eui, while theie was a 
blight sliiinkage in mieiiial ie\euue, and a iiioie 
than oil sett mg gam m customs As loinjiaied with 
expendituies, the situation was siightl;» less 
tavoiahle, theie being a siiiplus ol about* 1*1 MS,- 
(lUU,9UU toi the veui, as lompuied with 
090 toi the piecedmg ^eai 'Pile leiliiction thus 
siitleied was ot little mipoitaiice, inasmuch as the 
Tieasiin still showed an ample sin plus while 
geneiul loiiditioiis coiiti lined tiillv us tuvoiahle as 
tlu\t had been, except m so tui us the slock-maiket 
puim might he thought likely to luuse, duiiiig 
the ,\eui 19.10, a ledintion ot Eedeial tuxes tiom 
]>iotits on sales ol securities, as well as tiom the 
legulailx im|iosed duties on Imuiieial tiansai- 
t lolls I'a^Mneiits (ontimied to 1m> made as usual 
by toieigii go\eiimieiits on then iihng.i^ U'l.- while 
the Tieasin.v Depaitnieiit earned iuithei its 
elloit to collect tux iiiieais and to hung them us 
tiillv us possible up to date 'I'lieie was a tailing 
oil 111 the leeeipts deined tiom soinivs ot a 
tenipoiui,\ iiatine, und iimoiig them the hack taxes 


on incomes showed a decline of $41,000,000, due 
to the fact that woik was moie neaily cm rent, 
while refunds of about $42,000,000 inoie than in 
1928 weie made fiom intenial levenue The lepeul 
of the excise tax on autoinohiles (niaiiiifactuicrs’ 
sales) cut taxes hv .$46,000,000 In the uiioiii- 
panying tables, the general revenue situation is 
set iorth 

ORDINARY KKtJNIPTS, EXPENDITURES CIl\R(Sli 
AMLE AOAINST ORDINARY RECE1PT.S, AND 
SURPLUS 1H20 TO 1428 

fOn hams of daUv Treasuru staiements (unrfvisfd)] 


Kipenditures 

'J ufal ordintntj clMrt/euble 
Fuiral iftu/ds against ordinarit SuipUis 

rticeipUi 


1920 

1921 

1922 
192 ! 

1924 

1925 
192C 

1927 

1928 

1929 



It IS iiitciestiiig to note that customs duties 
again showed an mi lease coming almost ii]) to tlie 
le\el ot 1927, when the} hud stood at the Jnghest 
point foi maii^\ \eais This w'tis doubtless paiLl,v 
due to the fact tli.it, dining the campaign ol 1928, 
tuiill levisioii had lieen piomised and that, m the 
special session ol (.'ongiess winch opened us soon 
as Fiesident lloovei hud taken oihee, lulls ten the 
icMHion of the taiitf weie intioduced Such legis- 
lation almost iiiMiiiahly lesults in ianl^ heuxy 
iiiipoitutions of goods dc^sigiied to anticipate pos- 
sible laisiiig ot lates In the new tanlT as it came 
lioiii tlie house ot itepiesciitiilives at the begin 
iniig of suminei, extiuoidiiiai^ iiieieascs wcie 
piovicled toi and, toi a time, it seemed likely that 
iliej^ would lie enacted ihe liea\> iinpoitations 
coiitimied accoidmgl^v until the >c‘ai was well 
advanced, when it beiaine plum that Inghei taiill 
lates piohuhlv would not become opcnativo 
'J hcieu)ioii, a lUslnie in the level of impoitutions 
oc( lined and, dining tlie Intel months of the 
^eui, lustoiiis iecci|)ts fell oil Tlie new act, 
howevei, alieucli» hud induced a sutlicieiit eiilaige- 
iiieiit ot the tiiidc to j»hn.e duties at an excejition- 
ally high level foi the veai, even when the leces- 
sioii ot the latei months was allowed toi 

Ki<uehal Kxpexdi 1 1 ui< s Fedeial expenditures 
amounted in the uggiegate to $2,107,099,099, or 
about $1. '>9,999,099 Juigei than those of the pie- 
i’eding yeui, which theiiiselves had i even led a 
coiisidei able fulling oti, us eompaied with 1927 
A suivey ot the oiitlavs t«ii 1928 and 1929 sus- 
tains the opinion otteii expiessecl that Fedeial 


ORDINARY RKf'KIPTS, PISUAL YEARS 1920 TO 1929 
[On basis of daily Trrasura staff me7its (unrerised) ] 


MisifUanfous reveniifs, 
iHcluding Panama Vantil 

Misrellansous Piucreds AH other Total 

intfi nal rei enue fiom Juieiyn 
obligutions 


Year ending 
Jane SO — 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1921 
1924 
192'> 

J92G 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Customs 


$•122,902,0^10 
.108, lb 1,, 191 
l.'>G,44:i, 187 
501,928,8(17 
545,0.17,504 
.547,501.220 

579,120,09.1 
(105,499,98.1 
5(i9, 000,000 
600,810,848 


Income and 
pi opts lares 

$1,941,949,288 

.1,200,040,158 

2,0118,128,19.1 

1.078.007.428 
1,842,144,418 
1,700,547,82:1 
1,982,040,088 
2,224,992,800 

2.174,400.000 

2.321.274.428 


$1,460,082,287 
1,490,379,823 
1,145.125,004 
945.805,444 
953,012,018 
828,6 18,008 
955,599.289 
044,421,542 
021,000,000 

608,135,0 10 


$ 74,290,022 
114.821,20(> 
75,222,008 
2 12,989,150 
221,774,075 
181,0.17,077 
194,247,957 
200,089,17 I 

205,900,000 

199,1 11 500 


$892,3‘14,r>42 
005,121,38 I 
4()4 185,449 
587,744,097 
449,475,487 
459.774,890 

451,448,20.1 
448,490,94:1 

468,900,000 
293,836,505 


$0,694,505,389 
5,624 9 12 901 
4,109,101,151 
4,007,145,481 
4,012,044,702 
3,780,148,084 
4,9(>‘2,755,690 
4,129, 194,441 
4,()4J„100,000 

4,0 10.250.225 
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outlay had become fairly well stabilized of recent 
years. Among the factors which led to the increase 
already noted should be indicated the somewhat 
enlarged expenses for War and Navy resulting 
from the adiiption of a largci piogramme of de- 
fense duiing the preceding year Rathei more 
money also was spent for the Veterans’ Bureau 
Among the ordinary executive departments, the 
one which received the greatest increase in ap- 
propriations was Agricultuie The aecorapaiiy- 
iiig tables show in detail the comparative de- 
lelopinent of the \aiiuus items 
The Subplus What has just been said indi- 
cates the general conditions surrounding the po- 
sition of the suiplus which has given rise to so 
much contioveisy of recent years Kor some time 
past there had been a feeling that too large a sui - 
plus was being habitually accumulated by the 
Treasury Department and that income taxes were 
being maintained at too higli a level, notwith- 
standing the fact tliat business would piodt 
greatly from curtailment of the tax buiden A 
review of lecent experience shows that the annual 


surplus reached its highest point in 1927, while 
1028 reflected a decrease of rather more than a 
third in its amount The change in income-tax 
legislation of two years previously cut this figure 
by rather more than one-half, leaving the balance 
for 1929 as already indicated Of the total of 
about $185,000,000 shown by the year’s opeia- 
tions, about $124,000,000 was applied to the re- 
tirement of public debt and the balance was car- 
ried forward as an inciease in the net balance of 
the general fund, to be applied to debt retirement 
shoitly after the beginning of the fiscal yeai 
1930 Measured in teims of total receipts, tlie sui- 
plus for the year was only 4 58 pei cent, and the 
ineome-tav i eduction made by Congress at the 
close of the year was estimated (should receijits 
and disbursements be the same for the year 1930 
as for 1929) to absorb practically all the remuiti- 
ing balance of receipts over expendituies 
This might bung about a rathci dillereiit fiscal 
situation during the succeeding fiscal yeai It is, 
of couise, to be remembered, as usual, that the 
term “year,” as used in tins discussion, relates 
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to year ending with June 30. As against the re- count of the fact that public business was more 
ductions made by Congress in the income tax, it is nearly up to date, and that tax administration 
further to be borne in mind that piobably con- had become slightly more efficient 
sidorably less payment of back taxes would have Public Debt Situation Public-debt ndniiius- 
to be made, during the succeeding year on ac- tration duiing the year resulted in eai lying 

PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING JUNE 30, 1929, BY ISSUES 


INTBnEST-BEABlNe DEBT 

BoildH 

2 per cent coiisola of 19 JO 

2 per cent Panama Canal loan of 1916-1936 

2 per cent Panama Canal loan of 191H— 1938 

J per cent Panama Canal loan of 1961 

3 pel cent coiiveruon bonds ot 1946-47 

2 per cent postal savings bonds (brst to thirty sixth serieh) 

First Liberty loan 

per cent bonds of 1932—1047 
Coiiveited 4 per cent bonds of 1932—1947 
Converted 4% per cent bonds of 19*12-1947 
Second converted 4^ per cent bonds of 1932-1947 

Fourtli Liberty loan — 

4^ per cent bonds of 19J3-1938 

Tieasury bonds — 

4^ per cent bonds of 1947-1052 
4 per tent bonds of 1944-1954 
.1% per cent bonds of 1946-1956 
1% per cent bonds of 1943-1947 
J% per cent bonds of 194U-194J 

Treasury notes 

Series A-1 930-1932 

Senes B-1930-1932 

Senes 0-1930-1912 

Ailiufitod sorviei* — 

Senes A— 19J0 
Senes A-1931 
Senes B-19 11 
Senes A— 1032 
Senes A-IOIJ 
Series A-19J4 

Civil service retirement fund — 

Senes 1031 
Senes 1932 
Senes 19J3 

Foreign service retirement fund — 

Series 19 JJ 

Gertihrates of indebtedness 
Stnes TS-ig29 
Senes TS-2-1929 
Si I les rD-1929 
Series TD-2-ig29 
Senes TM-1930 

Tieasur% savings certificates 

Senes 1924, issue of Dec 1, 1923 


Amount outstanding 

9 590,724,050 00 

48.954.180 00 
25,947,400 00 
49,800,000 OU 
28,894,500 UO 

16.887.180 OU 


1,939,148,900 00 
6,278,359,550 00 


758,984,800 00 
1,036,834,500 00 
489,087,100 00 
493,037,750 00 
359,042,950 00 


1,138,047,400 00 

603.015.550 00 

513.046.550 00 

15.000. 000 00 

53.500.000 00 

70.000. 000 00 

123.400.000 00 

133.400.000 00 

127.700.000 00 

31.200.000 00 

14.400.000 00 

47.800.000 00 


r, 806, 000 00 
2,818,000 00 

2.169.000 00 

2.197.000 00 
1,209,500 00 


$ 770,207,310 00 


8,217,508,450 00 


3,136,986,600 00 


2,861,011,500 00 


1,640,199,500 00 


Total interest bearing delit outstanding 

MATVl'KIi BEST ON WIIIOII INTEREST HAS CEAfl]<D (I’ATABIF ON PRES 
KNTATION) 

Old debt matured — issued prior to Apr 1, 1917 

4 pei rent second Liberty loan of 1927—1942 

4 '4 P<r cent second Liberty loan of 1927-1942 

4Vi ]>er (eiit third Liburtv loan of 1928 

3% per cent Victory notes of 1922-1929 

4*4 i)ur cent Victoiy notes of 1922-1923 

Treasury notes, at various interest rates, mstured 

Certificates of indebtedness, at various interest rates, matured 

Trensiiry savings certificates 

Total outstanding matured debt on sihich interest has ceased 
DEBT BEARINa NO INTEREST (PAIABLE ON PRESENTATION) 
Obligations required to he reissued when redeemed 
Uniled States notes 
Lc>sb Cold reservo 


’ ■' > * '* at will bo retired on presentation 

notes 

National bank notes and Federal Reserve bank notes assumed by the 
United States on deposit of lawful money for their retirement 
Fractional rurrency 

Tlirift and Treasury savings stamps, unclassified sales, etc 


$16,638,941,379 39 


Total outstanding debt bearing no interest 
Total gross debt ... . ... 


1,914,180 26 
1,498,300 00 
8,106,550 00 
20,453,400 00 
21,000 00 
1,702,450 00 
619,000 OU 
12,892,700 00 
3 602,919 00 


$ 346,681,016 00 
156,039,088 03 


190,641,927 97 


45,337,150 50 
1,991,960 04 
3,481,317 08 


$50 791,999 26 


241,504,968 99 
$16,931,197,747 60 
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further the programme which had been previously 
worked out and which involved constant payments 
into the sinking fund, with corresponding lessen- 
ing of the total debt burden. Public-debt issues 
fur the year, amounted to $2, SIS, 000, 000, while re- 
tirenienth woio $0,488,000,000, so that the gioss 
debt was reduced from $17,004,000,000 to $16,- 
931,000,000, ui a curtailment of $673,000,000. This 
total reduction was composed of ^ ' 

uients of about $550,000,000 a' . ' ■ ' { • 

000 taken from the suiplus, to which refeieiu'e 
alieady has been made iii a preceding paiagiaph 

The stiikiiig iinancial features of the yeai in- 
cluded the completion of the leiundiiig ui the 
Thiid Libcity Loan, which matured on fcJept 15, 
1928 This was filially disposed of through the is- 
sue on July 16, 1928 (in the fiscal yeai 1929. 
theietuie), of 3% per cent Treasury bunds of 
1940-43, followed by two issues of Tieasuiy cer- 
tificates of indebtedness at 4^ per cent and 
amounting, respectively, to $549,000,000 and 
$309,000,000. Other financing during the yeai 
was lestricted to the usual quaiterly issues of 
Tieasuiy ceitificates of indebtedness In the first 
qiiartei of the fiscal year 1930, Tieasur^ ceitifi- 
cates weie offered at 4% per cent, being dated 
Sept. 16, 1929, and being the first undei the Act 
of dune 17, 1929, which authorized issues eveinpt 
Loth as to principal and interest, from all taxa- 
tion except State and inheritance taxes — a fact 
which led to a heavy oversubseription 

in the lattei pait of the caleiidai ycai, Tieas- 
ury bills weie issued dated December 15, under the 
Act of June 17, already referred to, jiormittiiig 
the Treasuiy to place these bills on a discount 
basis, 1 c , to sell them at less than their lace, tlic 
inatuiity resulting in the payment of a flat 
amount without interest, the discount having 
taken the place of the intciest This issue 
amounted to $100,000,000 and was successtully 
floated, but the geiieial attitude of the public 
towaid the new method was still to be detci mined 
it was announced that the jiurpose of the (lov- 
eiiimeiit i^as not to displace the old system en- 
tirely, but rathei to supplement it by the issue 
of small amounts ot these bills when the need foi 
funds between quartcily dates aiisea, and the 
need foi funds coincided with a favorable condi- 
tion of the money market. The table on page 707 
states the position of the public debt at the latest 
available date. 

TutABUKY Finance The disposal of the Thud 
Libeity Bonds, us alieady lecallcd, left the out- 
standing bond situation in a distinctly new ])osi- 
tion, with other maturities ot loiig-tcrin bonds 
considerably defeiied, while the rcmaindei oi the 
Woild War financing, still left ovci, continued 
in short-term shape For the years 1930, 1931, and 
1932, very great redemptions were thought to be 
in sight, with the piospcet of a need foi continu- 
ally leiiewed operations, while the maiket in the 
iiieaiitime beLamc decidedly less favorable 
Thioughout the first ten months of the calendar 
year 1929, interest and luoiiey-niarket conditions 
weie unfavorable, while the low rates of interest 
which succeeded the panic were recognized as 
purely aitiiicial The cost of Treasury financing 
consequently became heavier, relatively speaking, 
during the year and the necessity of relying 
laigely upon the Fedeial Reserve System was con- 
tinued, notu .th^itniirling that that system was 
having glial u' iiciiliie- of its own in providing 
for the lequiiements of the banks of the countiy 
The Tieasury Department, however, having de- 


termined to continue the war system of finance 
during the long-continued easy-money period after 
1922, could not change it when money-market 
conditions became more difficult. It has, more- 
over, continued to expect the Reserve banks to 
iiiaintain the value of government obligations by 
making a maiket for them, while the Reserve 
banks have found sales and purchases of Treasury 
obligations an easy way of “dumping” funds in 
the maiket, or withdrawing them, according to 
whal nia> be deemed neeessaiy It seemed inob- 
able that this system of financing would be coii- 
tinuod until some very unexpected and decided 
development should occur to check it In that be- 
lief and owing to the steady decline of the aiiiount 
of debt outbtaiidiiig, as a result ol regulai redemp- 
tions through the sinking tuiid and out of suiplus, 
govei iiiiient obligations Itecauie widely distiibuted 
among the bunks and have obtained a soit ot 
scarcity value there This has not helped but has 
mateiially hiudeied effoits to get back to a sound 
method ot dealing with the general maiket situa- 
tion and of adjusting the banking position theieto 

Budukt Ebtimateb The estimates ol outlay toi 
the }ears 1930-31 aie heiewith pieseiited, with 
the usual compaiisoii with foinier yeais The 
htatenient as jiiepaied by the Appropriations Coiii- 
mittees ioieshadowcd a total oi incomes and out- 
goes duiiiig the fiscal }cai 1931 expected to 
amount to $5,915,000,000, oi appioximately $21,- 
000,000 inoie than tlie total shown in the geii- 
eial fund at the close ot the fiscal year 1930 (June 
30, 1930) No very niateiial changes iii ev'pendi- 
tuies weie in sight The tables on page 709 in- 
dicate the main tacts ot the situation 

This leview of the state of things for two yeais 
and foiecast lor the ensuing yeai thus once again 
confirms the belief that Fedeial taxation condi- 
tions have become iaiily well stereotyped and 
that income-tax i eductions have piobubly about 
(‘ome to an end, iii the absence, ol couise, of 
changes in the financial situation which cannot 
now be foiescen 

Leuibi.\iiun, New and Froi^osed As alieady 
mentioned, the legislative leatuie oi the >eui 
from the Tieasuiy htandpoiiit was furnislied li\ 
the iccominendation ot the Depaitmeiit, Loiiiiid- 
ing with the same i ecommendation, on the part of 
the President, that a cut in income tuxes be made 
President Hoover, in his message at the ojiening 
of the coiigiesHionul session, i ecomineiided tliut 
“the noimal incoine-tuY lates, applicable to the 
incomes of individuals, for the caleiidui yeai I i)29 
lie 1 educed from 5, 3, and P/(i pei cent, to 4, 2, 
and Y 2 pi‘T cent, and tliat the tax on tlie income ot 
coipoiations for the calendar year 192J) be le- 
duced from 12 to 11 pei cent” The Piesideiit le- 
maiked, “It is estimated that this will result in 
the reduction of $160,090,000 111 income tuxes, to 
lie collected duiing the calendai year 1930 The 
loss in revenue will be divided appioximately be- 
tween the fiscal yeais 1930 and 1931 Such a pio- 
gramnie will give a measure of tax leliet to the 
maximum number of taxpayers, with lelatively 
larger benefits to taxpayeis with small or mod- 
erate incomes.” 

These changes were made by Coiigiess in a 
measure passed prior to the holiday ad journment 
and the bill was immediately signed by the Presi- 
dent, thus making it applicable to the tax re- 
tuins to be filed early 111 1030 Inspired by the 
fact that a serious panic had developed during 
the piecediiig autumn, the measure in question 
was hastily drafted and inevitably failed to pro- 
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SUMMAKY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1929 
[On ih9 bans of daily Treasury statements (unrevtsed) and estimated receipts and expenditures for the fyeal 

years 1B30 and 1B3H 


Net balance in the general fund at the beginning of flacal 

year . . . . 

Receipts 

Ordinary . . 

Public debt . 

Total . , ..... 

Expenditures 

Ordinary 

Public debt chargeable against ordinary receipts 

Other public debt 

Net balance m tho general fund at close of hscal year 

1030 

265,526.981 
4,033,250,225 
2,209,29J,1J5 > 

6.508.070,341 

1930 

326,713,003 

4,249,263,434 

1,318,466,844 

5,894,443,261 

1931 

26.5..526,g81 

4,225,727,666 

1,424,187,034 

5,915,441.681 

8,298,859,486 
.549,603,704 
2,J32,8g4.J48 • 
326.713,003 

3,393,316,300 

6.30,366,600 

1,605,234,400 

266,526,981 

3,467,014,700 

635,324,000 

1..546,976,000 

265,526,981 

Total 

6,508,070. 141 

6.894,443,281 

5,915,441,681 

POSTAL BSRVICI 

Postal receipts 

Postal expenditures 

696,947,578 

791,647.322 

725.400.000 

609.400.000 

754.400.000 

832.900.000 

Defacioncy in postal receipts * 

94,699.744 

84,000,000 

78,500,000 


"Other public debt expenditures and public debt rtceipts, as shown in this statement, are exclusive of 
$12 984,941, 'iUO Treasuiy certificates issued and retired within the sumu liMal year 

The postal dehcipnoy for 1929 and the estimated postal deficiencies for lUJO and 1931 aie included in the or- 
dinaiy expeiidituio shown above 

GENERAL FUND OF THE TREASURY, JUNE JO, 19S9 
[Reused figures] 


111 Treasury oflicos 
Gold 

Standuid silver dollars 
United States notes 
Federal Reserve notes 
Federal Rcseive bank notes 
National bank notes 
tMibsidinry silver coins 
Minor (oins 
Nilver bullion (at cost! 
Uiidnsbiiled (collections, eU ) 


$17r>.r>()8,898 06 
18,364,967 00 
2,271,041 00 
6'i2,G30 00 
H8,i<>4 no 
34,400 00 
2 141,685 28 
2,002,465 78 
6,747,458 OJ 
1,166.097 26 


In Federal Reserve banks 

To credit of Tieasurer of United States 
In transit 

In special depositary banks 

A( count of sales of Treasury bonds and ceiiitKates of indebiediichs 
In p'liernl and limited depnsitarv banks 
To credit of Treanuiei of United Htates 
To credit of other Government ofheors 
In transit 


.!’> 801,389 40 
6,804,737 78 


9 7,202,830 19 
18,800,198 96 
2,407,912 75 


In foreign di pusitary banks 

To credit of Treasurer of United States >09, .1 II 86 

To < I edit at othei govoriinient oflners 1 290,288 40 

111 tiiiiibit 57J,JI9 91 

In Irc'iisuiy of F'liilippine Islands 

To ciedit of TieaMirer of United States 1,001,05'i 41 

111 ticinsit . J,0J7 79 


Total curient assets 
Deduct current liabilities 

Fideinl Rcseive note 5 ]>er cent fund (gold) $168,871,0.12 57 

Less note's in piocess cit ledeuiptioii 155,490 00 


National bank note 5 per cent fund 28,427,196 96 

Jjcss notes in piocoss of redenijitiou 15,269,225 00 


Tieasurer’s i hecks outstanding 
Post Ofhee Depart incut haliince 

Roard of trustees, i’ostal .Savings System, balance's 
JJalaiKC to credit of ]Hisliiiiistcrs, eti 

ItetireincTit of uddilioniil cire nhitiiig notes (act of Muv <10, 1908} 
UiiLollccted Items, ex(.hHiigc!s, etc . 


168,115,512 57 


1 I 157,971 9 b 
3,811,814 40 
.59,8 i 1,.172 5 I 
8,689,130 29 
60,929,119 18 
1,9,50 00 
2,058,950 OJ 


Balaiieo in Treasury June JO, 1929 


$J09.2.Sh,60b 40 

42,756.127 18 
356,841,912 9.5 

28,410,941 90 

2,172,940 16 

1,004,08.1 20 
$640,421,701 79 


$.115,917,8,50 96 
$J24.506.850 8J 


vielt' fell tlic ii'lu'f, iiiOHt iieede'd, fieiiii tlu> iiieqiial- 
itii'8 of faultily pi ('pared nc'liediileH iii aliead,\ 
existing inennie tuxHtion It Hec'iiiod probable, 
tlierefoie, that the next h'giRlatiuii that CongrcHR 
would eiinet would be diieeted towaid the lectiliea- 
tiuii of tlu'He seliediili'H raihei than towuicl tiirther 
net reductions in latt'H 
PUBLIC LANDS. See Lanur, Vi rlic 
PUBLIC JiOiaDS, United States Bureau of 
See Aoricuiture, Uniti<j> Staies Department 
OF, Roads and Pavements. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. See Education in the 
United Staifr 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. See Financial Re- 
view 

PUBLISHING. See Literature, Enolisu 

AND AmFJITCAN 

PUGILISM. Sec Boxing 
PULASKI COMMEMORATION. See Cele- 
bration r 

PULITZER PRIZES. See Literature, Eng- 
Libii AND American , Theatre. 
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PULP, Pdlp-wooo Industry See Fobsbtbt; 
Paper 

PUBDUE UNIVEBSITY. A State techno- 
lofi^ical institution in Lafayette, Ind , founded in 
18C0. The main purpose of the institution has 
been to train men for service in the fields of en|i:i- 
neerinf;, agrinilture, and applied science, and 
women in the fields of home economies and gen- 
eral science The enrollment for the autumn of 
1929 was 4026, of whom 3390 were men and 636, 
women; registration in the 1929 summer session 
was 564; and there were 390 members on the 
faculty. The endowment amounted to $2,639,804 
and the library contained 92,000 volumes During 
1929 a giaduate school and a course in physical 
education for men were nig,ini/ed President, Ed- 
ward C Elhott, Ph D , LI. D 

PYBOHETALLUBGT. See Mftatt.iiroy 

QUAEEBS. Sec Friends, Reuuiour Society 

OF 

QUABANTZNE, Plant See Eni'Omolooy, 
Economic 

QUABTETS. See Mubtc 

QUEBEC, kwe-bj'k' The largest province in 
Canada and one of the four original proviiiees 
111 the piesent Dominion of Canada, hounded on 
the west hv Hudson Hay and Ontano, on the 
noith by Hudson Strait, on the cast bv Labi a dor, 
and on the south bv New Brunswick, the United 
States, and southein Ontario Area, as amended 
by the l-ahrador Boundary awaid, 591,434 squaie 
miles, po])ulation, according to the census of 
1921, 2,361,199, of whom there were 1,038,128 
nirals, 357,295 of British origin, and 1,889,090 of 
French origin, estimated June 1, 1929, 2,690,400 
Capital, Quebec The chief cities with their popula- 
tions, according to 1926 municipal statistics are 
as follows Montreal, 1,300,000, Quebec, 165,- 
000, Hull, 3.5,233, Verdun, 42,247, Three Kivers, 
35,000, and Sherbrooke, 25,021 

The area planted to crops in 1927 was 6,877,- 
900 acres and the total yield was valued at ,$144,- 
273,000 Wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas, buck- 
wheat, mixed giains, flaxseed, coni, potatoes, hav, 
clovei, and alfalfa are the principal ciops giown 
For other statistics of production, see Canadv 

The mineral ])roductioa of the province in 1929 
reached a recoid valued of $44,814,021 (includ- 
ing quarries), or an increase of $7,488,734 over 
the jireviouB high figuie of $37,325,287 in 1928 
The province is exceeded as a mineral ])ioducer 
only by Ontario and British Columbia The most 
important mineral products in 1929 were asbestos, 
with an output of 306,0.55 tons, valued at $13,172,- 
581, and copper ore, valued at $10,019,901 
($4,909,792 in 1928) 

Quebec IS the chief province in the production 
of pulp-wood, having more than half of the Cana- 
dian production The total imports for consiinip- 
tion in 1927-28 amounted to $305,065,204, total 
exports, $362,860,712 The revenues for 1927-28 
were estimated at $31,000,000 and the expendi- 
tures at $28,000,000 The public debt, ns of June 
30, 1928, was $58,827,532. Quebec has 5267 miles 
of railway, including 400 miles of electric tram- 
way In 1929 the provincial department of loads 
maintained 10,195 miles of improved highways 
and constructed 1584 miles of new road At the 
head of the . * ■ ' i lieutenant-governor 

appointed b. . • ■■ ■ <leiieral of Canada, 

who acts through a responsible ininistiw, legisla- 
tive power is vested m a bicameral body, a coun- 
cil of 24 members appointed for life, and a legis- 
lative assembly of 85 members elected for five 


years. Quebec is the only province in Canada in 
which women are not enfranchised or eligible for 
election to the legislature. Lieutenant-Governor 
in 1929, N P4rodeau; Premier, Attorney-General, 
and Minister of Municipal Affairs, L A Tasclier- 
eau, Lands and Forests, H Mercier, Treasurer, 
J Nicol; Secretary, A David, Agriculture, J 
E Caron, Coloniraiion, Mines and Fislieries, 
J E. Pcrrault; Public Works and T-iabor, A 
Galipeault, Roads, J L Perron; Ministers with- 
out portfolio, E. Moreau, L. Lapierro, J H. Dil- 
lon, Alfred T.educ 

QUEEN’S COLLE(j1E. A college for women 
in Charlotte, X C, founded in 1771, nonsec- 
tarian in purpose but under the diiection of the 
Presbyterian Church The enrollment for the 
autumn term of 1929 was 307 Thoie were 30 
members on the faculty The income for the year 
amounted to $130,000. The library contained 12,- 
000 volumes. President, William H. Frazer, D D , 
LittD 

QUEENSLAND A state iii the Common- 
wealth of Australia situated north of New South 
Wales, the second in size of the constitnent Aus- 
tralian states Aiea, estimated at 669,804 nqiiaie 
miles, population, accoiding to the ccnHiis of 
1921, 755,972 ; estimated, Sept 30, 1929, 929,905 
The movement of population in 1928 was 
Births, 19,783, deaths, 7976, mainagcs, 6321 
The iminigrants in the s.ime }oar numbered 68,- 
894 and the cniigiants, 65,031 CajutHl, Biisbnnc, 
with a population in 1928 (lO-mile ladiiis) of 
308,580 

Lhiniig 1927 tliere were 1738 state schools (in 
eluding 13 liigli schools and 117 ])inMsioiiaI 
hch(K)ls) with 4206 leachets and an average dailv 
attendance of 110,632 The total value of all eiops 
in 1928 was £12,709,041, as eonipaied witli £14,- 
.503,791 111 1927 Tlic iirincipal eiops aio giccii 
fodder, sugar cane, loni, viheat, eottoii, li.iv, and 
bananas The total value of the mineral prodiie- 
tioii m 1027 was £1,045,991 Coal is also an iin- 
portani mineial pioduet (1.099,040 Ions ]»io- 
diiced in 1927) and among the other mineial 
piodiicts aie eoppei, silvei, tin, W'olfiam, lead, 
cohalt, et< In 1927-28 the mipoits amounted to 
£11,758,.358 and the exports to £21,8.54,94.5 Foi 
the hscol >eai ending June 30, 1928, the net lev- 
eniie totaled £16 718,070 and the net e\])eiidituieH, 
£16,707,564 In 1928-29 there was a defieit from 
financial opeiations of about £170,000 On .lime 
30, 1928, the gioss public debt stood at £111,733,- 
969 and the gioss debt minus the nccumul.it ed 
sinking fiiiiil, at £109,7.52,365 The legistered ship 
ping in 1928, consisted of 176 sailing vessels of 
6651 net ions and 67 steamers of 17,428 net tons 
In 1028, 6345 miles of lailways were undci opcia- 
tion 

Executive power is vested in tlie governor, who 
acts through a responsible ministiy, and legis- 
lative power in the single Chamliei or Legislative 
Assembly of 72 inemlieis elected for three yen is 
(the T igi-Iative Council was abolished in 1922) 
Govriiiui 111 1929, Sir T H ,T C Goodwin (ap 
pointed February, 1 927 ) ; Lieu tens nt-Gov ci noi , 
W Lennon, Prime Minister, W McCormack 

History After eonti oiling the State of Queens- 
land for 14 years, the Labor goveinnient headed 
by Premier W McCoiiuack was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the general election of May 11, 1929, 
and replaced by a coalition miiiistiy of the Na- 
tionalists and the Country jiarty led by A E 
Moore, the former leader of the Opposition. The 
chief issue was the Labor party’s scmi-socialistic 
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economic programme, which the Opposition 
charged had not only involved the state deeply 
in debt but also had prevented the development of 
its industries. Premier Moore latei in the year 
announced that his government would sell to 
private interests all of the state entei prises ex- 
cept the State Insurance Department. He esti- 
mated the losses sustained through state opera- 
tion at nearly $20,000,000 See Australia 

QUICKSILVER World production of ^ick- 
silver declined markedlv in 1929, but the Eiuo- 
peaii cartel managed to keep price levels at about 
the same point as in 1928 — fiom $115 to $130 a 
76-lb flask. Ooiisumption of the metal was prob- 
ably not much lower than in 1028, but because 
of the slow liquidation of Hurjiliis stocks the out- 
put was only about 135,000 flasks, aecoidiiig to 
an estimate by Engtnrrrxnq and Mtntuq Journal 
ennipaied with about 160,000 flasks in 1928 Under 
these tiying conditions, the S])anish and Ital- 
ian ])iodueeis who control the world output agreed 
to Inwoi pioduetion lather tlian price Spanish 
mines produced about ti5,000 flasks and Italian 
mines about 42,000 flasks I'nqierties in the United 
States hliaied the benefits of the cartel, although 
not paiticipating in it Under the stimulus of 
continued high prices, output was about 21,000 
flasks, compared with 17,000 flasks in 1928, and 
about 11,000 flasks in 1927 Neiada made the 
gi cutest stinles of any ot the States m quicksilver 
]iroduction, several new juoperties putting letort 
plants into opeiatioii 

QUINN, Khmonh An j^mcricaii sculptoi, died 
in New Yoik (3itv, SSept 9, 1929 He was boin in 
Philadelphia, Pa Dee 20, 1868, and was eilueated 
at the Pennsvlvaiiia Aeadenn of Fine Aits, stud- 
ied under Thomas Kakiiis and, in Pans, under 
Inialbeit Among his woiks aie figuies oil Battle 
Monnnienf at King’s Mountain, S U the statue 
oi Zoroastei in the Biookhn Institute of Aits 
and Seieiices, the bust ot Edgar Allan Poe in Poe 
Park, New Yoik, the statue of Kdwiii Booth iii 
the eliaiacter of Hainlei at (irnnicre\ Paik, New 
^ OI k , the statue of T (’ Pemberton at Viekslmig, 
Miss , liiists of Cliaiuellni Kent and Edwin Booth 
in the Hall of Fame, New "^oik Uiiiveisiti , the 
^ ictcii lleibeit Meinoiiul in (’eiitial Paik, New 
"Nork, and the Woild U at Memorial in New 
Boelielle, N ^ Tn 1915 he won the siUer medal 
of the J’aiiania-Philippine Island Exposition He 
was a niemher of the Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters and an Assoiiate National Academician Mr 
Qiiiiiii IS lepieseiited in the Mctiopolitan Museum 
of New \oik 

RACING The spoit of kings again showed 
that li IS one of the most appealing spuits bv 
letaining its favor in 1929 and di awing huge 
tluoiigs to the various tiucks in the United States, 
Europe, CuIm, and Mexico In no Held, however, 
did an outstanding ehanipinn make his appeai- 
ariee 'Phe Haiiv Pavne NMiiliiej Stable earned 
ofT honois 111 the mattoi of pri/e money won with 
the magnifleeiit total ot $334,272 Tlierc seemed 
little ilonht that Mi \\hitiiey ]io8sessed the 
pivenile ehanipioii of the vear in om> of two 
eolts — Wliiehone and Boojum Whichono cap- 
tin ed the nehost Fiituiity cvei luii at Belmont 
Paik Boo)i]iii might have won had he not bolted 
to the tenee W'heii he was far in fioiit and had 
the laee tanly clinched ITic Futuritj w'liiner also 
won the Sai'utoga pivenile stakes, hut Boo|uni 
look Whiehoiie’s measure m the Hopeful Neither 
laced after the Futurity, Whichoiie licing pinned 
tor the Preakness in 1930 and Boojum for the 


Kentucky Derby Another leading two-year-old 
wasG W Foreman’s Ned O thatwou the Walden. 
Flying Heels nosed out Spinach m the Pimlico 
Futurity, while Clyde Van Duson won as he 
pleased in the knee-deep mud of the Kentucky 
Derby Blue Laikspur, E 11 Bradley's horse, was 
generally recognized as the champion tlirco-year- 
old, although beaten in the Kentucky Derby and 
in the Dwyer He won the rich Withers and the 
Belmont stakes and took - - . • 7 ■ n Clyde Van 
Duseii in the Arlington Pai » • 

Tlie Wheatley Stable’s four-year-old Diavolo 
was unquestionably the best of the handicap divi- 
sion and a cu)) hoise of rare quality as testified to 
by tiiumphs in the Saratoga Gold, Jockey Club, 
and Pimhco ciiji races Walter J Samlon’s Dis- 
play came back late in the season to place thud 
among American money winners Kcigh Count, 
1028 three-year-old champion, and that year win- 
noi of the Saiatoga Gold, and Jockey Club cups, 
and the l^wreiice Realization, which this vear 
was captured bv The Nut, tried for the Ascot Gold 
Cup in England but was beaten by the two-time 
wiiinei — Invcrshin The English Derby was taken 
by Tngo, while Jiotweed won the Grand Pnx do 
Pans The Giund Nniioiiiil Steeplechase went to 
Gregalach and the Thousand Guineas to Taj Mali 
Fiigo, owned by William Barnett, also finished 
hist in the St Legcr slakes 

Hakni-ss R\riNO Winnipeg, 1 57%, world’s 
eliamjnon pacing gelding, led the fast brigade 
in both time and i,iccs won Up paced an exhibi- 
tion mile at Giaiul Hapids, Mieh , in July in 

1 58% He won at 1'oledo in 2 00 and won 11 
laees during the season without suttenng a loss 
'I’he best time hv a tt otter was 2 01% by Dewey 
Ate Kinney at Sviaciisp in a memoiable contest 
with liih’stablemate, llazeltoii, 2 00%. A tuple 
tic for time oiiui led in that the two-, three-, and 
four-yeai-old lecoiils for trottcis all held at 

2 02% Alain AtiElwvii won the first heat of the 
Lexington Stake 111 that time and Walter Dear, 
Hainhletoniaii w'lnuer, won all three heats 111 that 
time Gaylwoithv won at l^xington in 2 02y, 

RACQUETS.' Huntingdon I) Sheldon, a young 
giaduate of Yule riiivci‘iily was the sensation 
of the 1929 racquets season, conquciiiig Clarence 
C Pell of New ^oik in the final round of the 
national amateur touinaiiient plajed at the Rac- 
quet and Tennis (.'lull in New York City in March 
Pell had held the title nine tunes before bow'ing to 
the voungei man Ten (lavs before his defeat at 
the hands of Sheldon. Poll had won the national 
doubles title paiied with Stanley G Mortimer, 
of Tuxedo, 111 the touiney at Chicago The pair 
downed Howard Linn and Robeit A Gaidnor of 
Chicago 111 the linni inalcli Pell also won the Gold 
Racquets cliaiiipioiiship for the ninth time at 
Tuxedo 111 late Fcliiiiaiv 

In othei eoiiit games, which have become m- 
(leasinglv popukir of late, 11 Aforgan took the 
amateur court title, while the doubles event was 
eaptuied by Jay Gould and ''N C. Wright Pierre 
Etehebastei, Basque and wrorld’s champion pro- 
iessional couil jiluvoi successfully defended his 
crown at Philadelphia against the veteran Jock 
Soutar in Jaiiuaiy J Jaiwrenixs Pool, 2d, the 
Haivard Club playci garnered the amateur squash 
lacvjuets title, the piofessional crown going to 
Chailes Williiims, of Chicago, formerly of Eng- 
land Mis W F Howe Jr., of Weston, Mass, 
won the lust holding of the women’s national 
amateur tournament, defeating Mrs George W. 
Wightnmn of Boston on the courts of the liar- 
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Mird ('lub in Bontnn in February Rowland B. 
Hainen retnined the national squabh tennis hon- 
or h whirh be had held for the two previous sea- 
sons, defeating Dr Harold Mivsell, the national 
veteran’s ehainpion in the final of the tourney in 
Mareh 

BADGLIFFE COLLEGE. A iioiiseetariuti col- 
lege for women in Caiiibi id;;e, Mass, founded in 
1H70 The eniollinent for the autumn of 1920 was 
1103, distributed ns follows Regular students, 
742, gindiiate students, 322, special students, 39 
Instruction was given to the students of the col- 
lege hy 230 tenclicrs from Harvard Universitv 
The fitst appointment of professorial rank under 
the new plan foi appointments, supported in part 
by each institution, was that of Bidney Biadshaw 
Kav, foimerly of Smith Collegi«, as profcssoi of 
history The jiroductive funds aniount(>d to 
$4,804,4H(J, and the income for college put poses 
was $510,208 The library contained appioM- 
matelv (55,000 volumes, e\cluaive of pamphlets 
Dining 1929 a lectuie building, coating approM- 
niatelv' $000,000, was iindei construction to ac- 
commodate all classes except the science com sea 
with lahorntoi> President, Ada Louise Comstock, 
Litt D , L H D , LL D 

BADIATION. See Mkteoroi (miv , Piivhkk 

BADIOBEACONS. See Ltohtiioi sen 

BADIO COMMUNICATION. The vcai 1929 
was a veiv good one fot the makeis of ladio 
leieiving sets and pioved that the po])uIaiitv of 
ladio 111 the home was still inci easing In h])ite 
ot (he iiiifavorahlc finaiiual conditions in the last 
thiee iiionths, there weie moie sets Mild than in 
any pi ev ions jeais These sets woie inoslly of the 
altei' iii'L' !• « ' • type, using power from an 
electiK -light socket, but differed fioin those of 
picceding vcars by the almost universal use ot 
the “scieen-gi id” tube This tube had an extia 
electioile between the giid and the plate, which 
had the effect of i educing the internal cajiacity 
lit the tube, iiici easing the ampliiication tactoi 
and plate resistance and niaking neutiali/utioii 
easier That is, iii.iking it possible to get a high 
ilegiee of ampliiication without howls 

Theie also was iiitriKluced ex|)ei imentally the 
“peiitoflc,” oi iive-electiodc tube, with a screen 
grid about the main gnd as well as about the 
plate, but this had not come into coniinenial use 
Theie also was announced a new higli-powei ed 
nmpliher consisting of two tubes with which no 
tidiisfoiiner, oi impedance, oi lesistance was 
required and thus tlie loss of eiieigy and drain 
of current in any of these accessory devices weie 
avoided This was described undci the name of 
the “Loftin-White Giicuit ” 

The ever-inci easing use of the “dviiamic” or 
moving-coil loud speaker called for a iniicli 
^leatei use <if the laiger liigh-jiowei tubes and 
HiChc have lieen manufactuied on a laige scale, 
and weie standaid products 

Many companies were manufacturing tubes of 
ill kinds undei vaiious trade names, but mostly 
using the same standard number classilicatioii 
oi the tubes according to their characteristics and 
ippliiation These tubes were generally made 
Liiidoi a license from the Radio Corporation, al- 
:;hough theie had been some eouit actions in 
.he eiideavoi to avoid the requirement of a 
icense 

The Radio Coiporation of Ameiica divided its 
ictivities into two branches, that of maintaining 
adio telegiapli communication, and that ot nian- 
ifactuiing tubes and sets The former was called 


Radio Communications and an agreement has 
been reached by which it would he taken over hy 
the International I'elephoiie & Telegraph Co 
if Congress would change the law winch pio- 
hibited the combination on the giound of inonop- 
olv The mumifuctiiring business was nieiged with 
that of the Victor Talking Machine Co as the 
Radio- Victoi Co which had its icseaich and man- 
ufacturing headqiiaiteis at Camden, N. J J^ater 
the (ieiieial Motors Coipmation came to an agiee- 
ment with the Radio Victor Co bv which Ccneial 
Motois weie to manufactuie and sell ladio le 
c. i\ •!« undei the patents and licenses of 
i:.id- V..-;.i 

The Radio Corjioratioii also set up the Photo- 
phone Co to engage in the business of making 
appal atiis for talking moving pictuies undei 
Ihidio Coryioi ation patents 

A iiiimbei of the smaller conqiiinies in the biisi- 
iiess of making leceiving sets were idaced in the 
hands of receivers during the year as a icsult of 
ovei production and ovei confidence 

Theie was geneial satisiactioii among the listeii- 
eis with the new assignment of wave-length chan- 
nels, although the binadcasteis tliemselves weie 
not all so well pleased Seveial cases weie lai- 
iied to the courts VV(t\ oi Schenectadv was suc- 
lessfiil 111 having full time awaided tf» it, while 
the municipal station of New \oik Citv, WNYC, 
was lefiised full time The stations weie main- 
taining moie constant wave length ns the lesiilt 
of impiovements in tJie qii.iit/ civstal legiilatois 
These weie lonstiiieted to maintain the ficquem \ 
within <i lange of plus oi minus 50 cvcles on 
eithei side of say 500,000 evcles 

Theie was a continued imiuovement in the pio- 
gi amines of the few laigei bioadeastiiig stations 
bv the iiitnMluction of high-class aitists, s\m- 
phony oichcstias, and opeia (ompunies Note- 
woithy was the vvoik of Di Waltci Damiosch 
w'lth his evening (oiiceits fot adults and moining 
conceits witli musical instinct ion for the scliool- 
childien of the whole continent Unusual events 
weie the ' ••ibii*' g • i logiiimmes fioiii Lon- 
don, Belli! !'• Mil .■ on Chiistmas Dav to 
listeneis in Anieiica Jhis came acioss the mean 
on a short-wave channel and was le-bioadcast bv 
the National Bioadcasting Co on one of the ])opu- 
lai channels, also the sending of the legulai 
studio piogiamnies fioiii AmeiiLdn stations to 
the Byrd Antaictic Kxpeditioii by means of spe- 
cial short-wave stations For Education by Radio, 
see Em cation in the ITnitfii Statfs 

Successful two-way ladio telephone conveisa- 
tion was niaintained between an an plane in flight 
and the gioiind, and in some cases, this conversa- 
tion was lelayed by wiie and lekqihone Regulai 
ship-to-shoi e telephone tiafbc was established as 
a conimeicial feature with the two laige steam- 
ships Leviatlum and Olympio by two dilleient 
conipaiiies 

Tiansatlantie telephony was veiy much ini- 
pioved by the addition ot the new two-way shoit- 
wave circuit ot the Ameiican Telephone & Tele- 
giaph Co This opeiates at a wave length of 
From 1(1 to 3.") ineteis, the shortei wave length 
being preferable in daylight, and the longci one 
at ; Bv t' - use of a new diiectivc antciime, 
an ^ I . of 5U times lias lieen obtained 
as compared with a simple antenna* 

During the year there was reported an increase 
of 25 fiei cent in tiansoceanic radio messages over 
the preceding yeai by the RCA Communications, 
Inc. Particulaily in November and December 
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tlipie was a srniii nf W por cent bocause of the in- 
terniptioTi oi \:lHiHi<- cable traffic caused by the 
eaithquakc that seveied the lines 

On Jan 1, 1029, the Radio Corporation of 
Anieiica was operatinp '.iJ'- ".I'h i ircuits 

to Cleat Britain, Krance, ."i' , Im'., Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, Holland, Belpiuni, Turkey, 
Bid/nl, Colombia, Venezuela, Porto Rico, Dutch 
Cuiana, China, Japan, the Philippines, Dutch 
Kast Indies, Ficnch Tndo-China, IDulch West In- 
dies (Cuiacao), Argentina, Canada, Cuba, Ha- 
wa 11.111 Islands, and Liberia 

Diiiinv the ^ear now ciicuits were established 
to the Fiji Islands, Spain, Syria, and Costa Rica, 
and to these weie added the company’s first do- 
mestic radio circuit This was opened on May I.*) 
between New \oik and San Francisco BcsidcB the 
diieet eiicuits, two iiiiportant relay c\tciisionH 
weie set up A seivice was established to Albert- 
ville, Belgian Congo, by way of Miiissels 

San Fianciseo ojieiates diiectly with Manila, 
fioiii which point eKtensinns weie set up to a 
niiinber of islands in the Philippine group and 
tlie Asiatic Continent Circuits were established 
tioiii Manila to TToiigkoiig and Shanghai in 
China Osaka in Japan, Ja\a. Dutch Last In- 
<lics, Bangkok, Siam, and Saigon, Kicncli liido- 
China In .iddition to these eight feeder stations 
weie established on islands of the Philippine 
gionp 

'Pile coipoiation also leported that sliort-wa\e 
dexelopmeiit had In ought not only etonoiiiv ot 
appaidtiis but also econnniv of powci Traiis- 
•ueaiiic senne was maintained on the short-wave 
I IK lilts with one tenth the jiowei ie<]uiied ten 
\eais pie\ lously 

New dll eel circuits weie planned to lie opened 
dining 10, *10 which would extend the RCA radio 
netwoik to Biissia, (Vechoslovakia, and Chile 

BADIO FOG SIGNALS See LToiiTiionshs 

BADIOGBAFHY. See Pjiotoorapiiy 

BADITJM. In 1020, as for a number of xeais, 
the ladiiini industry was dominated b\ the 
riiinii Minieie dii TTaiit Katanga wdinh, tieat- 
ing nies from the Belgian Congo enpned a piae- 
tieal monopoly of |noduction It was stated that 
•to glams nf lailinm weie sold liv this inteiest 
111 I02S, while in 1920 production was said to be 
at an ca'cii higher rate In mcav of this nionopoh 
the Amciicaii iiidustiv had languished, but in 
othei (ouiitries atteinjits weie made to develop 
the mining and treatment and radioactive oies 
In Russia it was stated that exclusive lights foi 
such de\elopnicnt had been gi anted to the 
l{|edki| Klemcntv Vaiioiia deposits in South 
and Sonthw'est Afiica also weie under iioesti- 
gatinn, but little was acconiplished in this legion 
and lack nf financing was given ns a i canon foi 
the abandon meiit of further exploiation. In 
Australia the Mount Painter ladiuni deposits 
weie being developed dining the year, but no in- 
toimatioii was available as to lesiilts seemed 
The impoitanee of an adequate supply of ladiiiiii 
was e\iden(‘ed in the repoit of the Biitish 8ub- 
Coniinittee on Radium published during the ycai, 
which tended to encoiiiage the devedopment of 
new radium entei prises that might make other 
nations and especially Great Britain, independ- 
ent of the Bldg mil corpoiation In 1020 thcic 
was iiuorpoiated the Knglish (heiaeus Radium 
Meigei, Ltd, with an authori/ed capital of 
£1,500,000 to dexelop an industry based on a 
merger of groiijis controlling radium-bearing 
cue properties in Coinwall, South Austialia, and 


C/echos]n\akia This syndicate was said to have 
acquired the mi lies and milling pioperties in the 
Mount Painter districts already icdeired to, vari- 
ous oie deposits and plants on (how Hill, 
(’ornwall, and vai lous jiroperties at Weipcrt, 
C/ecdioslo\ukni, adjacent to the ladiuni mines at 
Joaehimov which foi a number of yeais w'eie the 
leading souice of ladium The plans of tins or- 
ganization included dexelopnient of ladionctive 
springs in the Fal Valiev near Kt Austell, Corn- 
wall, England In 1020 the United States iiii- 
poitecl 105 giains of radium salts \alued at $570,- 
085 us against 109 grains valued at $505,537 in 
1928 Koi radinni in medicine, see Cancfr 

BADOSLAVOFF, Vasitt A Biilgaiiaii states- 
man, di(‘d in Berlin, Germany, Oct 21, 1020 
He w'as boin in Txivec, Bulgaria, Mar 11, 18.54 
He was connectc^d with the governiiient of Bul- 
garia as eaih as 1884, when he became Minister 
of Justice In 1914 lie was Premier, and in this 
position he w.is the leader in bringing his emun- 
tiv into the (’entral Euiopean alliance at the 
opening of the World War With defeat of the 
Ceiitial Pow’eis m 1018, Radoslavoff tied from 
Biilg.'iria to Beilin In his absence he was tried 
fot high treason on the grounds that he and Ins 
cabinet had dcilriied w’nr without the assent of 
the Bnlg.ii lan jiaili.imcnt He was condemned to 
life imjnisonment .ind his piopeity w'as confis- 
cated Though he escajied iniprisonnient by ic’- 
f using to letnin to Biilgaiia, the second pait ot 
the smitcMice made him a pauper In .Tulv of 1920 
he was granted an amnesty by the National As- 
sembly, but at th.it time he w'as too ill to return 
He wrote livlgartcn rttr Wcltknse (1023) 

BAILBOADS Sec Raitavats 

BAILWAY ACCIDENTS. The Interstate 
rommerce Commission, in its annual sunimarv of 
accidents reported by the steam lailwaxs of the 
United States for the calendar xcar 1028, Ac 
ndrvt liullrtw \o 97, reported (1509 jicrsons 
killed as compared with 0821 in 1027, while the 
number injiiicxl wms 85 .501 as eompaied with 104,- 
790 in 1027 The total number of jicisons killed 
111 tiain accidents w'as 272, nf whom Ifi w’cre 
passengers and 1.18 employees on diitx , the total 
number injured w'.is 2873, of w'lioin 1404 weie 
passengers and 1120 c‘m|)loyeea on dutv Acci- 
dents from collision, dei ailment, or other causes 
totaled 10 010, .ind the resultant damage to lail- 
way propeitv was estimated at $10,558,441 The 
total number of persons killed in highway grade- 
crossing accidents was 5800 in 1028, the largest 
number in liistoiv, the number of peison in- 
jured was 0000 Automobiles weie involved in 
the case of 5040 of these accidents, K‘su1ting in 
the death of 2105 jiersons and injiirv to 0218 
others In 1027, 2371 persons weie killed in 
highway gi ade-crossing accidents and 0013 weie 
injured 

The annual report of the chief inspector of the 
Burc»au of locomotive Inspection to the Inter- 
state Gomnieice Uommissicm for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, showed that during the 
yc*aT tlicie weie 350 accidents caused by failure 
of some jiait of the steam locomotive, including 
boiler or tendei, in which 10 persons were killed 
and 300 iniiited In 1028 there were 419 such 
accidents, which resulted in the death of 30 per- 
sons and injurx to 403, while in 1923 these ac- 
cidents iiuniherc^d 1.348, lesulting in the death 
of 72 persons and serious injury to 1500 Tins 
decrease has been largely the result of the co- 
operation of railroad officials and employees in 
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putting forth each year greater efforts to meet 
the requirements of the law 
Tn Great Britain, the Ministry of Transport 
reported that the number of passengers killed m 
train aecidents dming 1928 was four times the 
average of the preceding eight years and that the 
number of employees killed was twice the eight- 
year average According to these statistics, 48 
passengers, 16 employees, and 9 other persons 
were killed in train accidents, and 716 passen- 
gers, 108 employees, and 71 other persons weie 
inpired Of the 48 passenger fatalities, 41 were 
the result of the train wrecks at Darlington and 
Charfield Tram-service accidents and nontrain 
accidents increased the total number of persons 
killed in 1928 to 460 and the total number of 
persons iniured to 24,324. In 1927, 435 persons 
were killed in all railway accidents in Great 
Britain and 25,403 were iniured The Board of 
Hallway Commissioners of Canada repotted, for 
1928, 3013 railway accidents in which 445 per- 
sons were killed and 3193 injuied, as compared 
with 2862 accidents in 1927 in which 353 per- 
sons were killed and 3091 injured 

Among the irapoitant railway accidents in the 
United States dining 1029 were the following 

.Tanuarv 17 In a collision on the Ponnbylvania Bail 
roiid at Shoit Lane, Md , between northbound nnd 
hoiitlibaund passenger trainb, flvo employees -were killed 
and 25 passongers, six mail clerks, nnd seven employees 
were injured Tbo primary cause of the accident was fog 
February 20 A broken rail caused the derailment of 
n • I’cr train on the Peoria Railway Terminal at 
FIoil > II' , resulting in the death of six passengers and 
injury to 01 others The train, consisting of eight 
wooden roaches, was loaded with miners on thoir way to 
work about 15 miles south of Peoria 

July 1 1 In a collision between a Geveland-New York 
passenger train on the Erie Railroad and a derailed tank 
ear of a westbound freight tram near Corning, N T , 
SIX persons wore killed 

July 18 The Colorado Express of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway was derailed while riossing a 
bridge near Stratton, Colo , eight passengers and two 
Pullman porters being drowned and 80 others injured 
The cause of derailment was the weakening of the 
track at the oabtern end of the bridge by a flooded 
arroyo 

August 18 A St Iaiuis— San Francisco p.ihsenger 
train en route from Fort Worth, Tex, to Kansas City, 
Mo , struck an open switch and was derailed at Henry- 
elta, Okla , causing the death of 13 perbonb Invcbtiga- 
tion showed evidence of malicious tampering with the 
switch 

November 11 The Ponce de Leon Express of the 
Southern Railway was derailed at Glenmary, Tenn , four 
Tierbons being killed and 50 others injured 11 was con- 
jectured that some part of a truck had become detached 
and caused derailment of the following car 

December 2 A derailment at Onley, Ya , on the Nor- 
folk division of the Pennsylvania Railroad caused the 
death of eight pas&cngers and a brakeman and an injury 
to 40 others 

The aigTufioniit Euiopean railway accidents of 
the yen I xxric I he following: 

January 8 An express train from Bristol to Birming- 
ham cut through a freight train which was being 
switched at Aschurch Junction, near Tewkesbury, Eng 
land Ibo engineer of the express and three passengers 
were killed and 25 others were injured 

January lb In a collision near Turnu Severin, Ru- 
mania, of a Pans to Bucharest express 14 persons were 
killed and 40 or more injured The wreck took fire from 
a gas tank, and most of the 14 victims were burned to 
death 

March 20 In a collision between westbound and east- 
bound passenger trains of the Canadian National Bail 
ways at Drocourt, Ont , 17 persons were killed Most of 
the victims were ri th<- pn«-cn,''ri car of the westbound 
train which was 

April 5 A passenger train was derailed near Buzau, 
Rumania, four coaches falling down a bank and being 
piled one on top of the other The disaster resulted in tiie 
death of 20 persons and injury to 60 others 

April 17. In a collision between the Paris-Brussels 
Express and a freight tram near Hal, Belgium, 10 per- 


sons were killed and 20 Injured The primary cause of 
the accident was fog 

June 19 A passenger train was wrecked near Gram- 
mont, Belgium, 12 persons being killed The alleged cause 
of the accident was weakness of the roadbed 

July 4 In a collision at Plascon, Poland, 10 persons 
wore killed and 35 others injured 

August 23 In a collision between the Vienno-Rome 
Express and a slow tram from Loifarn, five persons were 
killed and 20 others injured near Schwarzach St Veit, 
Austria 

August 25 The Paris-Warsaw Express was wrecked 
at Bruir, Germany, resulting in the death of eight per- 
sons and injury to 30 others The train consisted of 10 
cars, seven of which were derailed 

September 25 A derailment of an express tram from 
Moscow to Siberia in the Viatka district caused the 
death of more than 30 persons and injury to a considei 
able number 

RAILWAYS The O’Fallon Heeision bv tlio 
United States Supreme Court fiiiiclamentallv af- 
fected the ]>ossibIe price of inilroad securities, 
especiallv stocks, in that it directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to give weight to 
present prices in determining the value of rail- 
load properties on which value earnings of less 
than 6 per cent were to be retained bv the com- 
panies rwT •**« *i|c railroads and above 6 per cent 
were to I"* <' i ''ii «' with the government. 

The O’Fallon decision was rendered bv the 
Supreme Court in May, 1920 Tt was a test case 
submitted as such bv agi cement of both sides 
Tlip evact name of the ease was the St Louis & 
O’Fallon Kailuay Co x Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

The Transpoitation Act jiassed bv Congress 
and made a law in 1918 provided that the Inter- 
state Comnierce Commission should fiv fi eight 
and passenger lates for different sections of the 
coiiiitrv that would allow a well-managed lail- 
load 111 one of these sections to earn a fair in- 
terest on a fair valuation of propertv The Tutor- 
state Commeiee Commission was given the jiowei 
.ind the duty to make a valuation of the raihoads 
and also to fix an interest rate that was Ian 
Anything in excess of 6 per cent was to he di- 
vided and one-half was to he jiaid to the goierii- 
iiient to he used as a rcxohing fund fioni W’hieli 
the government could make loans to poor lail- 
load companies Thus the commissi on was told 
to make rates high enough to Meld a fair in- 
terest rate on the value of the lailioad propeiiv, 
but could recapture half of nnv net earnings in 
excess of 6 f»er cent on the valuation xvhieli the 
eoramission itself determined 

This involved making a xaluation of the rail- 
load piopurties oi ilie 1 iiitcil States by the Tntci 
state Commerce Commission This it proceeded 
to do at a considerable public exjicnse and at a 
considerable expense to the railroads themselves 
The Commission, feeling, as it always has, that 
it represented the public as against the raihoads 
rather than that it was an impartial iiidicial 
body, attempted to find as low a valuation for 
the railroad properties as was possible 

It soon became obvious that an even appioxi- 
matelv accurate valuation could not he based on 
hibtoneal value That is, a railroad such as the 
Union Pacific which had been built from Civil 
War times to the pieseni, the pioeess nexer hav- 
ing been completed, never having stopped, could 
not be assigned a cost iieii .l|•|>l■•\lll•.ll iiig the 
actual cost in the past. 'I lieoiel a iillx, ii iLe iiook- 
keeping had been on a sound basis such a deter- 
mination of historical cost would have been pos- 
sible, but as a practical matter the bookkeeping 
was not cither on a sound or u uniform basis. 
The result was that the Interstate Commerce 
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CommiBnion gave up the attempt to find an hie- 
torical value and attempted to find a present 
value But in doing this the Commission took the 
prices of 1914 — ^not present prices. The huge dif- 
ference m the value of the railroads of the United 
States amounted to many billions of dollars 
What the Supreme Court did in the OTallon de- 
cision was to say to the Commission “You must 
take into consideration present prices as well as 
foimei juices befoie you fix a final value for rail- 
load pioperty and recapture (as it is called) 
half of their earnings above 0 per cent ” 

The Supreme Court did not sai nr’.th'i g about 
latuH The Transportation Act, « 'i li •! -.i - the 
Inteistatc Commeice Commission to iix rates 
that would yield a fair return to the average well- 
mauaged railioad in a certain territoiy, still 
stood It was only the lailroad so situated or so 
managed, or both, which could earn more than 
0 ]>er cent that the O'Fallon decision affected The 
(luestioii of whether nr not lailioad companies 
could eaiii under rates fixed by the Interstate 
(Vmimeice CoiiiniiSHion a rate of inteiest that 
iiould enable them to pay their bond interest 
and an a It i active dividend on their stocks was a 
matlci of competition and management, situa- 
tion and cajiitaii/ation What the Supiemc Court 
dni in the O’b'allon decision was to say that these 
other factors — management, competition, and sit- 
uation — iKMiig favoiablc, the govci niiieiit could 
iccaptuie caiiiings alKive 0 per cent on a valua- 
tion whuli took into consideiation piescnt puces 
foi i.iils, tics, locomotives, shojis, iiiachineiy, etc 
Not a n'tiiin of 0 per cent on a valiutioii arrived 
at bv iiMiig 1914 prices 

The O'Fullon decision affected railioads in two 
wavs Jt stimulated the puicluise of railioad 
sloiks as .III investment because it gave assuiaticc 
tliat the goveinmeiit could not take away from 
the lull load stockholder any iiioie than irom 
the ownci of a jneie <it citv real estate, the un- 
caincd inclement which came to tlie owner of the 
pKjpeitv with the giowth iii wealth and popula- 
tion of the (oiintry as a whole The other effect 
has been almost eiitiiely lost sight of bv the geii- 
cial public but is of vciy gieat im|)ortanc‘e It 
stimulated the railroad oJficer and the employee 
to put foith Ins best efloit with the assuiaiice that 
his emjdovci. the lailroad company — which meana 
the lailioiid’s stocklioldei — would benefit by his 
elloits To see the lesulta of this for oneself, 
rule need onlv' to tiavcl or ship by railroad The 
inilleniiium has not come There are still iiidc 
i.iilroad einidovrM*-. ariogaiit and arbitiary lail- 
joad olhem- Itiit tin* inipiovement that has taken 
jilnce both in jiasseiiger seivice and freight serv- 
ice IS immense 

To jirove this, statistical refoieiiee may be had 
to tlie aitiele in the annual statistical numlier 
of the Jfntlway Age, bv .Tuliiis IT Parinelee, J)i- 
lectoi of Biiieau of Kailw'iiy Economies Mr 
Pa I melee said in this aitiele 

Striking piogiesi. wus made in oppiating pflinency 
Nearly nil of the far tors of performanre registered some 
gum, ho that the >\hole standard of operation moved 
upmnd to a higlier level than e\er befoie The reHulta 
111 lini 9 ngaiii muiked a forward bleii in the railway 
piogriiinmi, for greater opwatiiig ufticieiicy vear by 
A ear situo 102.1 lias bc>en making ‘ l oi uc lontribu- 
tion to the eeoiioniiL progiesb aiul -i . <• in United 
States 

Fiom a shipiiers point of view, time as well as 
tons can led one mile must he taken into consid- 
eiation. While, therefore, the measure of econom- 


ical transportation of freight is the ton-mile cost, 
the best unit measure for the satisfactory ton- 
milc cost IB the net ton-miles per car-day. Tims if 
a car is loaded with 30 tons of freight and is 
moved 100 miles in a day, the net ton-miles for 
that car-day is 300 Quoting again from Dr 
Parmelee*B aiticlc 

The average net ton miles per car day in January 
1029, was 512 as against 470 in Jannarv, 1928 Tn 
February, 1020, 554 as against 496 in February, 1928 
In Opto}ier, 3929, the not ton-milcs per e.ir n. ^ 
aged 623 as against 627 in 1028 The - '■ * i i n 
in 1029 as compared with 1928 w'as duo to an nn 
usually heavy movement of gram in 1928 On an aver- 
age for the ten months of 3920, 557 ton-milos per car 
day were shown, which is .33 units above Ihe cor 
respond’-i- r\.‘ u for the ton months of 3928 Some- 
what I i J the figures, the numboi of miles 

made per freight car per d-ay for the first ten months 
of 3929 was 32 8 miles, or an average of 3 6 miles 
above the mileage made per freight car per day in 
1928 

Empiovees and Wagics The Interstate Com- 
merce CnmmiBsion lequirew the railioads to report 
the nurabci and wages of its employees The nuin- 
lK*r of employees on railioad pay rolls averagwl 
1, 085,000 duiiug 1020 as against 1,080,000 in 
1028 The aggiegatc wages for 1920 was .$.1,000,- 
000,000 as against .$2,802,000,000 in 1928 

ItAiLBOAD CoNSTKiu'TioN Thc Ratliiay Age 
made a eaicful, aecuiate compilation of thc miles 
built each year siiice 189.1 Thc figures aic inter- 
esting In 1020, OGG miles of line were eoniplctcd 
In 1028, 102.'> miles The aceonipanyiiigtable shows 
the miles of new line eoinjileted in each year 
biiicc 1803 


MILES OF NEW LINE COMPLETED TN THE 
UNITED STATES SINCE 189 J 
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As might be exjieeted, long stretches of new 
raiIro.id mileage were not built For instance, the 
largest single pioject which was undertaken dur- 
ing 1020 was the West Ride improvements of the 
New York Central in New York Citv which in- 
volved an expenditure of $175,000,000 and called 
for the elevation and relocation of its tracks on 
Manhattan Island and the elimination of 90 
street crossings at giade 
Mn^AGE AnxNDONEi) There weie 475 miles of 
railroad abandoned m 1920 as compared with 512 
abandoned in 1028 Apparently new lailroad build- 
ing, such as the extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St Paul, fiom the Dakotas to the 
Pacific coast on a huge scale was oyer witli The 
weeding out proecbs as lefiected in abandonment 
of unjiiofituble or uneconomical railroad mileage 
was not quite as drastic as it was and the in- 
tensive development of railioad facilities was the 
ordei of the day. 
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Again quoting from the annual statistical num- 
ber of Railway Age, this time from an article 
by C B Feck, mechanical department editor 

The most Rtriking iiinoTation of the year 1929 m 
Inromotivo desiRn is the deriRion to make an applica 
lion of roller bparingR to the lonrnale of locomotive 
axles An order for a locomotive wbr placed with the 
Anieiican Locomotive Companv bv the Timken Rollei 
Boarine Companv in Julv in the construction of which 
such an application of Timken bearings is to be in 
Lorporated 

For several vears the outstanding development in paR 
Renger equipment hns been tbe increased attention paid 
to architectural treatment and ornamentation of the 
interior of imssenger cars and to the appointmentR af- 
fecting the comfort of paRsengera During the pa*.t year 
(1929) a number of railroads have extended this at 
tention from the individual coaches to entire trams and 
several trains with de luxe appointmentR for coach pas 
sengers have been inaugurated No marked in 

novationR in freight-car design or equipment have been 
brought out during the past year 

Of imjiortanco, but uot paramount importance, 
in intensive development of railroad facilities 
was electrification The most important electrifi- 
cation programme announced during the vear was 
that of the Fennstlvania Bailroad which had as 
its ohiect the electrification of 325 miles of rail- 
load line — ^that is. four tracks arc counted as one 
mile of line Tt is proposed to electrify, for both 
freight and passpiigcr service, the railroad of the 
Poniisvhania e\tendiiig fiom ITell Cate Bridge 
cast of New Yoik where connection is made with 
the Now England lines south to Wilmington, 
Delaware, and west fioin Philadelphia ncailv to 
Hariisbiirg, Pa 

The Beading Company announced the elcctri- 
fication of the suhuiban lines at Philadelphia 
The Delawaie T>ackawanna & Westein announced 
the intention of electrifying its suburban lines 
in New .Tersev The New Yoik Centi.il announced 
that it had under consideration the eleetnfication 
of the road between New York Cilv and Buffalo, 
N Y The Cleveland Cnion Teirmiial, tlic Great 
Noitliern, and the Illinois Central were each ex- 
<, 1 ' I ^ ^ 1 ificatioTi 

Ik. leviM Built The Railway Aqc makes 
a compilation of the railroad equipment oidored 
and biiili during the year From its annual sta- 
lislieal number the following figuies are taken 
The number of loeomotives ordered during 1929 
was 1395, of which 1212 weie for service in 
the United States, 77 for service in (’’anadu, and 
lOfi for export to other countries This compares 
with 728 looonintives ordered in 1028, of winch 
(J03 wore for use in the Unitixl States, 98 for use 
in Canada, and 27 for expoit to other coiiiitiios 
The total number of locomotives built iii the 
United States was 10(15 in 1929, and the total 
built in Canada and the United States was ITOI 
1 his compares with a total in the United States 
and Canada built in 1928 of 747 

The total number of freight cars oidered in 
1920 was 124,140 This compares with 02,031 
mdered in 1928 Of tlie total ordered in 1029, 
111,218 were for domestic use; 9899 for use in 
Canada, and 3023 for export to other countries 
The total number of fi eight cars built iii 1929 
was 93,005 comparing with 52,156 built in 1028. 

The total number of passenger cars ordered in 
1929 w'us 2458 comparing with 2293 ordered in 
1928, and the number of passenger cars built 
in 1920 w'as 4318 as against 1008 in 1028 

It 18 rather ■■ ' ■ . note that there were 

160 motor car . ■ i ■ ordered for use on 
steam lailroads in 1929 as against 194 in 1928 
and 201 in 1027 


Dividend Changes No story of a ragged out- 
cast who fought his way to prosperity and re- 
spectability is more romantic than the history 
of 20 years of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R B In 1917 and 1018 the New Haven was 
on the brink of bankruptcy In 1929 the dividend 
rate on the common stock of this company was 
increased twice during the year, from $4 to $5 
in August, from $5 to $0 ’in November As a 
mete dividend increase of a railroad stock the in- 
crease in the common stock rate of the New Haven 
was encouraging to investors in railroad common 
stocks, hut as a practical example of what skill 
in management can do it gave hope for the whole 
railroad situation of the United States that was 
particiiiaily oncoui aging because the New Haven 
situation was particularly desperate; conditions 
were had in New England industries, fi eight rates 
within New England could not he raised without 
limning the danger of killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg New England was in competition 
with the South on cotton manufacture, with the 
Middle West on all classes of manufacture — for 
instance, with St Louis on shoes It was at a 
plusical di^.ii1\aiitage in that labor conditions 
weie bad It iiad to import most of its fuel — 
tlicic was some water power in New England but 
eompaiativeh little — and New England inami* 
factuieiH were dependent on Virginia and Keii- 
liiekv eoal to a huge extent Machinery in the 
New England eotton mills v.is obsolete as com- 
pared with niMcliineiy in the newly-huilt cotton 
mills of the ('aiolinas raw cotton had to be 
shipped into New England as well as the ship- 
ment of the finished piodiiet Above all, .years of 
expel iment and the best thought of siieh a man 
as the oldet J 1* Morgan had {hmionst rated that 
tianspoitatinii cniiditions made piolitalilc lail- 
load opoiation an inipossilnlit.v 
No mole sineoic man lias over undei taken a 
difileult railroad problem than the late Howard 
Elliott He had been tiained hy the very best of 
teacheis in lailioad opeiation, James’ J Hill 
He eiime to the ])ipsi(lene\ of the New York, 
New Haven &. Harlfoid with the eonfidenee and co- 
o]ieiation of J P Motgaii and he found the prob- 
lem of piofitahle ofieiation of the New York, New 
Haven impossible He was suceeeded as piesident 
of the Now Haven bv anotliei m.iii who had 
learned railioadiiig in the West, but this time in 
the Southwest instead of the Noitliwest E J 
PeaiHon I'aine to the piesuleiiev of the Now Haven 
fioin the presideiiey of the Texas A Pacitie hut 
he came without the tiadition tliat the New Kng- 
luiid railio.id pioblem was an impossibihtv 
He had found that ]iiofit.able railiond o])erntioii 
on the Texas & Pacific consisted in getting fi eight 
into long, licavv tiams and he iimlcitook to make 
New England lailioad conditions fit into some 
siieli scheme of timisportation He oideied licuvy, 
slow', powpifiil loeomotives against the hitter op- 
position of Ins own siipei in tendon t of motive 
powej He built a big yard at the west end of 
the New York New Haven near New Haven, 
Coiinectieut, and anotliei big .vaid at the east end 
of the system lust outside of I’rov ideiiee, B I 
He gathered the freight into one or the other 
of these yards and moved it in heavy tiaiii loads 
between the yards The lesiilt was that fioiri a 
eonipany whose bonds weie eoiisideied luther too 
highly BiK*eiilative foi a eoiiservative investoi 
the New Haven has gone to a ei edit position when* 
its eommon stock is paying 6 per rent dividends 
This seems a lathcr long digicssion to make 
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about the change of a single company in its div- 
idend rate, but it is believed that what the New 
Haven has demonstrated is of fai wider impor- 
tance than the tremendously inipoitant fact that 
the New Haven itscH, with its stock and bonds 
held by pi ivate invcsioi s and institutions through- 
out New England, has gloiiously come back It 
IS a practical example of what can be done by 
nianagcnicnt even under advcise conditions and 
in the face of goveinnient inteiference 

Another illuminating example of n dividend 
change is that of the Chicago, Hock Island & 
Pacific The dividend on tins company’s common 
stock was ])]aced on a $7 per vear basis, incieased 
iium $() pci ycai in 1928 'J'Jie Chicago, Hock Is- 
land & J^aciiie had had a varied expei leiice Twenty 
yeaiM befoie, it was a gilt-edged railioad com- 
pany, llien speculatoiH who had made their 
money in steel mills built up a financial stiuctuie 
consibtiiig of a complicated system of two huidiiig 
companies siiperimpoHed on the ojieiating com- 
]iany which gave them contiol with a minimum 
investment The stock of the topmost holding 
computiy was the medium ol speculation on the 
New Volk Stock Exchange and the top-heavy lin- 
aiicial hti tictui e made a conservative development 
of the lailioad piopeity itself almost an impos- 
sibility A leceiveiship of the holding companies 
took place and J E (loiinaii was elected to op- 
ciate the inojieity with liis chief conceiii profit- 
iible opeiation ot lailioad extending fioin St 
hoiiis to Texas and fioni St Louis to Deiivei in 
iiighly loinpetitive teiutoiy He has made a sue- 
(ess ol the task assigned to iiini and he bus done 
it without the aid of financial cleveiiiess The 
Hock island, as it was still called (that was the 
inimc ot the sc(und holding cumpanv, the opeiat- 
ifig company being called the Chicago, H(K‘k 1 h- 
1,111(1 a I’acihc Company) earned and paid an iii- 
ci cased dividend on its common stock because, 
like tile New Haven, it was opeiated as a lailioad 
to luinisli tiaiibpuitatioii foi lieight and passeii- 
gcis and nut as a linaiicial bcheme with the uiifect 
ot Htiinnlating the demand ot invebtois toi ceitain 
pieces ot ■ . ■ ■ k leitificaieh 

One ot III comjianies' slocks which 

toi moie than 2U ycais laiikcd Ub a sound lU- 
\estmcnt wub that ol the reiiiisylvania Kailioud 
Hilling the Woild Uai in Euiope, the rcniibyl- 
\uuia having to bear the hiuiit ol the tiaiispoita- 
tioii ot wai inutciials ftoiii Pii .-■•ii'gli to the 
Atlantic scabo.i.rd had to cut its div ub'in. late On 
Api 24, 1929, the directois raised the quai telly 
(lividencl rate making the annual rate $4 tor a 
sliaic, Ol 8 pci cent The fact that the slock of the 
i’eniibylvania was bo veiy widely held as an in- 
vestment by widows, oiphans, and peojde depend- 
ent on thou income iioin iiivestinents made the 
change to an 8 pel cent rate ot groat impoitaiice 

Hfe.('LLVKUhmi‘8 AND Kokfciuhikks TIumc wcic 
no impoitant loads put in the hands ot leceivei- 
h1ii]i ill 1929 and the total mileage of the few 
loads loi which leceivers weic appointed was only 
(>.‘t4 miles. The longest load going into leccivei- 
sliip was the Geoigia & Floiula, 44ti miles, with 
Hi 13,379,441 funded debt outstanding, and $8,492,- 
000 stock outstanding The load luns fiom Au- 
gusta, (hi, to Madison, Fla it piobably should 
lie vet have been built An extension fiom Au- 
gusta, (ill, to (iiceiiwood, S. C. delayed in con- 
Htinction taih‘d to bung enough new business to 
compciiHiite for the stiain put on the company’s 
Cl edit 

At the end of 1929 there were 31 railioads with 


a total mileage of 52G1 miles in the hands of re- 
ceivers. By far the most important of these was 
tlie Chicago & Alton operating 1029 miles between 
Chicago, ISt Louis, and Kansas City, and the 
Minneapolis &, St Loins, oiieratiiig 1028 miles of 
line Tlicie weic no important mads sold duiing 
1929 under foicelosiiic — ^that is, icoigaiii/ed, and 
the leasun that the two large properties, the 
Chicago & Alton and the Minneapolis & St Louis 
were nut rcHuganizcd and put on a solvent basis 
was quite difleient The Chicago & Alton as a 
physical propeitv was immensely valuable and it 
was liclieved it was capable of quite pioht- 
aiile opeiation Two hanking houses espoused the 
causes ui two diileiciit classes ui bondholdeis 
Neithei put forwaid any cunstiuctive plan oi le- 
oigunization, neithei would give its consent to 
a leorgaiiuation sponsored by the otliei 

In the case oi the Miiiiieapolis & St. J^aiuis the 
physical facts weie just the opposite A very caic- 
tul painstaking ie])uit was made on the piupeily 
by a disintcicsted engineeiing firm and a veiy 
cateful study ot tins report did not leave tlie 
iiiqiression that the property was capable of 
piofitable operation even if piesent security hold- 
ers weic to accept u diastic cut in then nominal 
values 

Nrw Securities Tssueii Tlie year 1029 stood 
out from all leccnt vcuis in the history of Amei- 
leaii finance as a period during winch investors 
]ii44cried to buy stocks rather than bunds it was 
well to beai in mind the distinction. A cumniun 
stoekholdei is not piomibed any' income on his in- 
vcbtiueiit lie becomes a paitner in the business, 
tlie owiiei ui w hat is left after expenses, taxes, and 
inteiest on hoi rowed money have been paid But 
he IS given no piomise that there will be any- 
thing left The hondholdei, on the other hand, 
luatiH Ills monev to a (‘oi])utatiou with the coi- 
poiation’s definite piomise that a (‘citain mteiest 
lute will be paid and, iailing payment ot its spcci- 
hed interebt, the coipuiation is placed in hank- 
luptcy. Up till w'ltliiii a lew yeais ago the coii- 
scivative .Vmeiican invcbtui pieieiied to put his 
money into buiidb, lailioud, public utility or in- 
dustiials, ox guveiuiueut sc( unties rather than 
into stock 

'file phenomenal succebs oi industrial com- 
]mnicB gave the in vesting public a realization that 
while a cuiumoii stockhuldei sulTeied loss if the 
opeiation was not imaneially piulitable enough to 
pay expenses, taxes, and interest and leave a niai - 
gin lui cunimuii-htock dividends, cm the other 
hand, li the opeiations ol the coipuratioii weie 
biiccessful it was the stockhuldei, the couimun 
stoekholdei, wlio piulited and the result was that 
liuiids with a lix(>(l lati' ot inteicbt but vvitliuiit 
any pruv isiun foi a piiiticipation m profits became 
veiy dithcult to sell to lite-iiibiiiance companies, 
saving banks, or individual iiivcbturs in 1929 

It had lung been i (‘cognized by students, lail- 
luad executives, and lailroad baiikeis that lais- 
iiig new money foi lailiuad cumpaiiies tbiuugli the 
sale ui lioiids rathei than stock was unsound, that 
ubligaiiiig the company to pay a fixed interest 
late dining tunes oi depiebsiun gave an iiiHcxi- 
bility that was daiigeiuus During 1929, theiefuie, 
railiuad cuinpaiiies availed themselves of the 
market foi stueks The Peiuisylvania Hailroad 
oilered to its own stockholders $71,83t),0.>0 com- 
mon stock at par 'I'he New York Central ufieied 
its slucklioldeis $33,009,990 pai value stuck, the 
Bultimoie & Ohio offered $41,107,709 of its stock, 
the Canadian Paciiie and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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each oflTered $30,000,000 of stock to stock-holders, 
and the Southern Pacific offered $10,649,800 
stock nt a premium. 

The outstanding bond issues of the year were 
$66,166,000 per cent bonds of the Southern 
]*aeific, ottered with the right to subscribe in the 
future at a fixed price to common stock, and $72- 
335,000 4^ per cent bonds of the Chicago & North- 
western convertible Into common stock; and, of 
more imjiortancc than the amount would indi- 
cate, $40,392,000 per cent bonds of the Missouri 
Pacific convertible at par for par into common 
stock. The impoitaiice of the Missouri-Pacific 
bond ottering lies in the fact that the company 
liud maturing obligations and a comparatively 
])uor Cl edit which seemed to offer difficulties in the 
way of continued solvency. The sale of convertible 
bonds, however, was a success, thf " obli- 
gations weie taken caie of, and i ■ been 

for the panic on the New York Stock Exchange 
it IS generally believed that the Missouri Pacific 
would have been m a jiosition to pay off through 
common stock the accumulations of dividends on 
its pi ef erred stock. 

The panic on the Stock rvhni jr should be 

mentioned in any account of although 

the effect on raili oad security pi ices was indirect 
The lure of increasing prices of stock had been 
such that the whole country, not only New York 
City alone but the smaller cities and towns, had 
developed a demand foi stocks. Earning power of 
the corporations of which the stocks were publicly 
bought and sold was lost sight of. The law of 
supply and demand became paramount There was 
less of this wild speculation in railioad stocks 
than in industrial stocks, but when suddenly the 
demand ceased industi lal-company stocks became 
salable only at ridiculously low prices and hold- 
ers of railroad stocks and bonds offered their 
securities for sale in an ellort to make good their 
maigiiis on industiial stocks. The result was that 
1.1 .1 1 ■ ■■■ I . 1 .} -.••cks sold for a time below 

w '■ 1 1 a ,1.1 p M.i I appraisal of their earning 
power would have justified As a matter of fact, 
the greater the earning power of the railroad cora- 
jiaiiy and consequent higher price and greater 
salability of the stock made the percentage drop, 
in puces gi cater than the drop in lailroad com- 
panies’ stock, where the earning power, prices, and 
salability were less 

It was tiue that the earning power of railroads 
of the United States beginning in October com- 
pared unfa\orably with the earning power shown 
liy those railroads in October, 1928, and just as 
the panic in industrial stock prices indirectly 
caused an almormally low price for railroad 
stocks, so an industiiul depression, a falling off 
in inanufactui e, sales, and consumption of iron, 
steel, automobiles, and luxuiies would cause a 
falling oil in railioad earnings. One thing may be 
said, howcvei, that the ability of railroad com- 
jmnics to sell stock in 1929 put them in a con- 
sidciably sounder position to face the depression 
than they wci c at the beginning of the year The 
iinpi ovement in economies iii operation, the 
ehungc in attitude of jiublic regulating authori- 
ties and, most important probably of all, the 
change in attitude of railioad men themselves, 
may well be of far greater importance in the fu- 
ture of the lailioads of this country than the 
temjioiary loss in credit and temporary loss in 
earning powci due to the Stock hfxchange panic 
and an industiial dejiression See Elbgtbio 
llAiLuoADB, Financial Eevibw. 


RAXOSI, ra,’kA-Be, Jen 6 Hungarian journal- 
ist and author, died Feb 8, 1929. He was born 
in Aesdd, Eisenburg, Hungary, Nov 12, 1842, 
and was largely self-educated At 21, ho went to 
Budapest, became a contributor to the Napld, 
when that journal was under the charge of 
Kcmdny, the famous Hungarian novclcst and 
political writer, and in 1866 scored a great suc- 
cess with his comedy, ^sop From 1875 to 1881, 
he was manager of the Hungarian popular 
theatre in Budapest and then founded the Bitda- 
pestt JItrlap, a radical paper which he edited until 
1925 His success with JEsop made him a leader 
of the younger literary circle Among Ins later 
works are the tragedy, Andrew and Joanna ^ deal- 
ing with the murder of Andrew of Anjou by 
Joanna 1 of Naples (1885) , a study of the nature 
of tragedy (1886); a Zolaesque drama entitled 
Magdalene \ a novel, The Greatest Fool, and other 
dramas, comedies, and farces His collected woiks 
in 20 volumes were published in 1905 At the time 
of his death, Rdkosi was on the editorial staff of 
Pestt Htrlap, and he was president of the Hun- 
garian Pen Club 

RAMAN EFFECT. See Phyhicb 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COL- 
LEGE. An institution for the liighei education 
of women in Lynchburg, Va , under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, founded 
in 1893 The enrollment for 1929-30 was 827, dis- 
tributed as follows Seniors, 128, juniors, 142, 
sophomores, 202; freshmen, 300, iriegulais, 21 , 
specials, 9; and graduate students, 16 The fac- 
ulty numbered 65 The endowment amounted to 
$1,202,935, while the income for the year 1928-29 
was $562,307 The library contained 35,000 
volumes and was housed in the new building 
erected during 1928-29 at a cost of $150,000 
Presser Hall, the new music building, named iii 
honor of the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, 
was also under construction at a cost of $130,000, 
half of which sum had been met by the foun- 
dation The General Education Board had pledged 
$50,000 toward the construction of a new science 
building on condition that an additional $150,000 
be raised President, Dice Robins Audcisou, J’Ji D , 
LT^D. 

RAPID TRANSIT. While satisfactory prog- 
icss was made during the year on subway projects 
under consti action, at least two important un- 
dertakings were voted down The need for modern 
transit facilities in many cities, other than the 
few great urban centres now possessing rapid 
tniiisit subwajs, was, however, obvious, and sub- 
way consti iictiuii although not very active in 
1929 certainly would be more widespiead in the 
future 

New Yoek City Construction woik on the first 
57 miles of the so-called municipal hiibaay sys- 
tem (see 1928 Yeab Book), piogressed satis- 
factoiily, and it was expected that jiaits of the 
system would be in opciation in 1931 Plans weie 
announced on September 1.1 by the Board of 
Transportation for new lines, totaling 100 12 
miles and comprising the second step in the devel- 
opment It was estimated that this work would 
cost over $438,000,000. Running fiom outlying 
districts in the Bronx, the line would pass down 
Manhattan Island along Second Avenue Two 
new tunnels under the East River were proposed, 
at Houston and at Grand Streets, and the road 
was to extend across Brooklyn to branch out into 
several lines serving wide aieas of Queens includ- 
ing the Rockaway Beaches. 
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Buenos Aibeb. A concession was granted to the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramway Company for the con- 
sti uclioii of a now line to connect the Betiro and 
Plasa Constitution railway stations. This line 
would Cl OHS the city from north to soutli. Con- 
st] notion on the oast and west hue was progress- 
ing lapidly, and it was expected that it would 
he in service by March, 1930 
Detboit a plan, apparently well conceived, 
for a beginning of rapid-transit construction in 
Detioit, was defeated by a populai vote The 
hill me was placed on a fail me pioperly to inform 
the voters of the value of the plan and the fair- 
ness ol tlic proposed inetliud oi hnaticing It was 
to be lesubinitted 

CI.KVXLAND The city council voted down a 
jiioposnl oi tlic Peoples 8ubway Company to build 
7r* miles of subway It was said that the failure 
ol the piumoteis to disclose the names of those 
hacking the plan led to this action See Muncipal 
OWNl-UHllIP 

BABE EABTHS. See Ciieaiistrt 
BAYON. Thioughout the world the pioduc- 
tioii of rayon in 1929 showed a marked increase 
and exceeded expectations The Drapers* Organ- 
izer (London) estimated the world’s production 
at 412,.‘l.'j0,0U() pounds, as compared with 296,- 
KGSjUUU pounds m 1927 and 141,000,000 pounds 
in 1921, the 1929 ligiiie being in excess of the 

KSTJ MATED PRODUCTION OP RAYON BY COUN 
TRIES AND PROOEHSES— 1920 
Prom 'Textile World (New York) 

[in 1000 lb J 


Count ly 

Vmroee Aeetaie 

Oupra 

Oollod‘ 

Total 





ton 


Austria 

2,620 




3,620 

Bulgiuiu 

10,700 

1,500 


2,800 

16,000 

Brazil 

050 




950 

J-tntttin 

40,920 

11,360 

820 


53,100 

Canada 

2.81.1 

957 



5,760 

CzGLhosIovukia 

4,250 




4,250 

PraiK e 

.52,750 

3,. 500 

700 

70 

37,000 

(ici iniiiiy 

5.1,200 

800 

11,000 


45,000 

Ui L'uce 

580 




580 

iiollaiitl 

20,000 




20,000 

Hungary 




670 

670 

Italy 

56,900 

1,000 

1,100 


59,000 

f1 upan 

18,000 




18,000 

Poland 

5,655 



1,800 

5,455 

Spam 

2,000 




2,000 

Swollen 

420 




420 

Switzerland 

12,250 




12,250 

United States 

104,530 

7,000 

2,300 

9,500 

123,130 

Total 

347,298 

26,097 

16,920 

14,840 

404,155 


Tntile 11 or Ws estimate of 404,155,000 pounds 
The United States output in 1929 was 20 per 
cent over 1928, and 100 pei cent o\ei the 192() 
output. Die ineieusc being due to the enlarged 
output ol vaiious European countries where it 
waH anticipated that the oveipioductioii pie- 
vailing at the end of 1928 would act to slow down 
pioduction The Ignited States stood as the lead- 
ing jiioducer with a pioduction ovci twice as 
luige as that of Italy and nearly 10 pei cent 
gieutei than the combined output of Italy and 
( I Teat Britain, the latter country, as the table 
indicates, being the thud laigest pioducer. In 
addition to the domestic pioduction of rayon 
}ains duiing 1929 amounting to 123,200,000 
pounds, theie was imported 15,950,4.')0 pounds 
valued at 22,148,020, making available fur con- 
suniptioii in the United States about 139,000,000 
pounds Ol nearly 36 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction. 

Kayon is pioduced by four leading processes, 


of which the viscose process accounted for about 
80 per cent of the world’s production and about 
85 per cent of the United States pioduction dur- 
ing 1929. Tile cellulose acetate and cuprammo- 
nium pioccHses w'cie next m order in iinpoi lance. 
Great Biitain and Geimany being the chief pro- 
ducers b> these pioccsses. The accompan}ing 
table, also from the annual review number of 
the Textile World, indicates the distribution of 
rayon by countries and processes in 1929 

The record fur 1929 in the United States did 
not, bowevci, indicate that a limit hud been 
leached to pioduction, and at the end of the 
year trade forecasts seemed to indicate that the 
production might leacli a total of lbO,UUU,000 
pounds The most significant event ot the year 
was the I 1111 . 11 I 1 iiihl' ot consuming luaikets which 
included pioduction ot all luyon bioad 

goods and rayon mixtures as well as u dcvelop- 
niciit 111 the knitting industry. 

The total ia}on capacity ot the United States 
111 1929 was estiiiiuted at 100,800,090 pounds, 
and this was distiibuted by States and regions 
according to the •iccumpunying table from Com- 
merce Repot ts 

RAYON PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY ESTIMATED BY 
STATES POR 1929 


New England 
MabsachuHettb 
Rhode iHland 
Ooxmecticut 
Middle Atlantic 
Pon&byh uniu 
New Voik 
New Jorbuy 
East North Central 
Oluo 

South Atlantic 
Virginia 
Webt Virginia 
Noith CuruliiiB 
(ieorgia 
Maryland 
Dulau are 

Eabt South Cuntiul 
Teniiebbve 


Found* 

4,500,0U0 

1,500,909 

1,500,900 

1.500.000 

40.800.000 
di, 000, 000 

9.500.000 
dOO.OOO 

5,000,000 

6B,500,000 

41.500.000 

24.500.000 
11,000,000 

0,000,000 

4.500.000 

1.500.000 

22 , 000,000 


In 1928 the leading European and British coni- 
jiamcs formed the Jiuieau Intel iiatiuiinl puur le 
Standardisation des Eibres Ai tilicielles, and 
there was prepared duiing the following year the 
iiibt set of rules foi 1930 111 which a number of 
leading European producers cuupeiated The aim 
was to develop among the nieiiibei s ot the bureau 
a system ol lules foi the staiidaidizatioii, elassi- 
iication, and dcnomiiiatioii ot the dilfeiont cate- 
goiies ot aitiiiciul textile fabiicH 
BAYS, Radiation. See riixsics 
BEA, la, SamiiXI An Aiiiciic.in engineer and 
luilioud ulhcial, died Mui 21, 1929, m Gladwjne, 
u suburb ot I’liiladeljihia, I’a lie was burn Sept. 
21, 185.5, 111 llullida^bbuig, i’a. In 1871 he began 
woik with tlie reiiiiH^hania Railroad as locating 
and coiibti ueting engineer on vaiiouB biancheb, 
beconiing piebidont of the load 111 1913 lie re- 
ined ill 1925 Duiiiig Ins )eats with the Peiinsyl- 
vaiiia Ruiliuad, Jili Rea had ehaige of the 
building ot the Mew Yoik tunnel and ot the 
Peniisylvaiiia Stutiuii 111 Mew 5 oik City. Before 
undertaking the bupei vision of this diUicult en- 
gincei mg piojeet, he spent some time 111 JAuidon 
studying the tuniieliug systems theie llis book 
Railtcags Tetimnalmg in London (1888) is a 
pioduet of that study. The New York Connecting 
Railroad, including Hell Gate Bridge over the 
East River, w'as also constructed under his diiec- 
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tion He wan appointed a member of the special 
com mission on national defense of the Railroads 
War Roard in 1917. 

BEAD, Sir (Cjiarlrr) TTebculeb An EngliHli 
aichfTologist and ait connoisseur, died Feb 11, 
1929, in Rapallo, Italy He was bom July (i, 1957, 
and was piivalely educated He became an as- 
sintiint in tlie Riitish Museum (1890) and, fiom 
189(5 to ictireineiit in 1921, was keeper of British 
and incdiawal antiquities and etlinographi He 
was knighted in 1912, was a fellow of the Btiiish 
Aeadeiin, and held nienibof ship in many toieigii 
societies and aeadcniies 

BECLAMATION Time was when nrigation, 
])articiihiily in the United States, was haileii as 
a new gilt which would make available thousaiulH 
of acies loi agiiciiltuie Like many othei nio\e- 
meiits, it would appeal that by 1929 this wave of 
II ligation constiiutiun had e\cecded any possible 
iinnusliate econoinic justiticatiun oi tiiture re- 
(|UireinciitH that could reasonably be anticipated 
Obviously, a caliiu'i and siinei pi ogi amine hav- 
ing due legal d to actual ei'oiioniic necessities must 
lilt iniately jirevail It W'as natuial, theietoie, that 
a lull in widespiead inigiition w'oik in the United 
States should be evpected, while such wutks as 
those ill Kg}]»t and India continued to glow 
slowly as eionoinic needs ]UHti1> then constiiic- 
tion Mexico, oii the othci hand, appaieiitly 
failing to lead the lull stoiy ot i cclainatioii 
111 tiiu United States, hud einbuiked on an evteii- 
sivc piogiamnie of iiiigation that would seiun 
to oflei little liojie oi iininediate financial or 
econoinic letuin It was an iiiteiesting situa- 
tion 

Unith) Stahh Dissatisfaction with the Fed- 
eial ic( laiiiution polnv in the United States was 
noted ill the 1928 \ i<au Book At the biennial con- 
fereiue of the S Bui can ot Weclamation in 
Dcii\ei, Coloiado, the chief engineer ot the Buieau 
}>oiiited out that no niuiie} hud been ap]uopiiated 
loi new piojects ioi two yeais and that dur- 
ing the eiisuiiig eight Aeais the aiiniial leclnma- 
tiun tnnd leempts woufd be fully used U}> in eoiii- 
pletiiig the teii-^eai piogiumnie that was uiidei 
w'av C iiiicisiii had eeiitied on the use of Finleial 
tiiiids to eonstiiiet piojects foi iiiigatiiig aicas 
vvIikIi weic laigeJy pii\atel> owned, whereas the 
Aet of 1902 was united piiinaiily tor the iin- 
pioieinerit ot puldie lauds Also, it was claimed 
that protects had Ihhmi hiiilt for aicus liom w'hidi 
thcte was no hope ot seem mg even the low inter- 
>st I etui n eoiitempbited in the Reclaiiiution Act 
It was also suggested that some <tf these works 
liad lieen o\eil»mlt and that long-lived, piacti- 
all\ jieimaiieiit, eonsti uetioii hud been used at 
Tieat cost wheie conditions could have been met 
tiucli hettci hv woiks of a teiiipoiai} and less 
•ostly chaiuctei 

Ficsideiit lloovci a]ipuinted a special coinniis- 
sioii to iii\e>,t igate and leport on both the status 
ot the pulilu lands ami leclainution woik FuitUer 
( oiisti iictioiis doubtless would dejHMid u[Njn the 
ti lull tigs and advice of this commission 

Mexico In .lanuaiy, 1920, a law was enacted in 
Mexico cieatiiig a ^lational Iriigatiuii Uommis- 
Hioii witii iiiiietioiis siiiiilai to those ot the U S 
Keclatiiatioii Net vice A laige iiuiuhei oi projects 
weie studied and woik was uiidci way lui some 
tune on seveial of these, notably the Me/quital, 
the Calles, the Niieva Espafia, and the Mate, 
wliic'h weie neaiiiig completion Some of these 
works involved dam coiistinctions which would 
have been of the first rank a few years previously. 


The Calles pioject, for example, involves a curved 
concrete mam dam, 217 feet high, and an impor- 
tant multiple-aieh diversion dam, 142 3 feet high 
Seveial projects offeied oppoi trinity foi consider- 
able livdro-powei development in addition to their 
use foi 111 igiilioii 

Sudan l<urther progress was noted during the 
\eai on the extensive iingntioii woik begun some 
four or five years previously and known as the 
Ue/ira develojmieiit, on the Blue Nile At that 
time the Seiiiiai Dam and ic^gulatois weie built 
to liiinish 11 ligation to this aiea, winch ulti- 
iiuitelv might luvei some tbico niillion techlans 
but had bi^eii completc'd foi only one-tciith of tins 
aiea The second stage of tins pro)(*ct was iiiidei 
cunsti iii‘tioii and involves the extension of the 
mam and lateiul eaiiuis to eovei additional aic'us 
The main eanal as built in 15)29 would cany 84 
cubie meteis ol watei jwi sec'oiid and, with this 
Jngh cajMicity, laige si/e legulatoi gatc‘s weie le- 
quiic'd at the mam jiuints ot disti ihutioii See 
Damh 

BED CBOSS, Ameiucam An oigiiiiiKation 
chaiteied h^ Aet ot t'ongress in June, I9UU, and 
incoiporatcnl m Januaiy, 1905 Its pin pose is to 
supply leliet to siilleieis liom wai, tioin disaster, 
OI tiom any widespieud pi'stileni’e oi iuinine It 
also imgages in public-health work, tiams iii iiisl 
aid and lite saving, and niuiiitams an einollineiit 
ot iiiiises as a leseive foi the Aiiiiv ami Navv 
OI toi (lisastoi The socudv is a niembei of tlie 
|j(‘agiie ot HchI ('loss Societies, iiiiide up ol smiilai 
orgaiii/.atJoiiH iii .54 nations, and of the Intel na- 
tional Ued (’loss (.’oninnttt>e ot (IciieMi, Swit/ei- 
laiid, coiiqiosed ot Rc*d Cioss societies of 58 na- 
tions, who uie signets ot the Tieaty ot (ieiieva 
All poweis oi contiol, inaiiugiMiumt, and iidnnnis 
tiatioii ot the Ainciiian lied ('loss are vested in 
a eentiul eommittee of 18 peisons, G of whom uie 
up)M>intt‘d b,\ the President of the llinted Sl.ites, (5 
elected b,\ the chajiteis, .ind G by tlie laiuid of m 
coi poiatois 

Oil June JO, 15)29, tlmie weie J.Vi.'l cliupteis oi 
the Aineiuaii lied ('loss Seivice woik toi dis- 
abled veteiaiis and then dependent luiinlies was 
cat lied on bv 2821 chapleis, which spent .$l,9(iJ,- 
OUU while the national oigaiii/atioii spent an ad 
ditioiial $7*57,871 fui the same puiposc. Set vice 
to cx-seivice incii and then iuiiiilic‘s mclndecl as- 
sistance m filing clc‘ath and clisalnlitv claniis toi 
Kedcial and Ntatc benefits, such ns com|)CMisatioii, 
bonus, etc , unci social oi financial aid while ad- 
jiistnwnt of claiiijs was pcncliiig lieiicutioii and 
otlici set vice was eoiidnetcsl in G5 govei nnic‘)it 
liospitais, including those ot the Veteiaiis' 
Buieau, At my. Navy, Ue|iaitnic‘nt of the Jiitmioi, 
and also m two eoiitiaet liospitais 

The year bioiight many oppoi liinities lo the 
Red Cross fui leiideimg seivjce, as tlicie weie 
131 disasters, 120 of which vvcie iii the United 
State's and its msiilai ])Ossc>ssioiih Coutiibutioiis 
ot funds wt'ie made to 1 1 foieign Red Cioss 
Hoc'ieties fill the lelief of victims of inujoi dis- 
usteis 

Foi domeatic ilisustei lelief, the national oigan- 
i/utioii spent $4,81)3,570 and the ehupteis spent 
$40.4,000, inakiiig a total oi $.'),32b,570 Foi in 
sular ami foieigii opeiationa m disaster relief $3,- 
343,057 was expended The only nation-wide up- 
j)i*al foi a relief timd was tor the suHeieis of the 
West Indies hurricane, and the public contrib- 
uted $5,883,720 Total expeiiditui es of the na- 
tional oiguiii/ation and ehapteis loi the year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, were $15,903,079, this sum 
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iiidiiclhif; the $H,0(i0,f(27 H])eiit in disauici lelief 
The nieiiibernhip of the Red Cioas was 4,127,946 
adults, 0,K7S,423 ehildroii weic eni oiled in the 
Anieneuii Junioi Red Ctoss 

Kiiiollmeiit of Red Ooss iiiiises, uctiii^ ns a 
lesoive ioi the Aimv and Navy and otlun goverii- 
niental niirsiiig seiviees and toi tall during pinei- 
;ieii(v, totaled 49,ir)3 The Red Cioss employed 
766 iiiiiseH in ]iiihlie-health woik Honio hvgieiie 
and caie of the sick certiricates were issued to 
42,234 friaduutes of this eoiiise, 4793 luitiition 
elasses foi ehildien and adults weie euiiducted, 
62,696 tiist-aid eeitiMiaies weie issued, a total of 
360,491 to date, and 4(»,S9S lifesaving meinheis 
\MMe eniidled, inakiiig a total of 220,404 The Red 
('loss till lushed 2J0,0HK gainieiits foi disastei Me- 
tuns, etc* , and 2,969,304 suigieal dtessiiigs, 
it also tiunserilH>d 1K49 volumes into htaille lot 
the blind Wcliaie sei\iee was ])iovided ioi an 
axeiage of 10,742 families each month in toiii- 
iiiuiiities wheie no othei agency existed foi such 
woik 

'I'lie Piesideiit of the Ihiited States is the piesi 
dent ot the Ameiiecin Red ('loss Otlier oflit'eis in 
1920 weie Mte piesidents, Cahin (‘oolidge, 
William llowHid Tatt, and Robeit W' DeFoiest, 
tieasuiei, Ogden L Mills, eounseloi, (!lhaiies 
hxaiis Hughes, li , secietaix. Miss Mabel T 
RoaidiiMii, thaiiiiirin oi the (eiitral committee 
•lohn Harton l'<iMie, vno chan man in thatge of 
doniestu o|jeifitions .lames H Kieser, Mce ehaii- 
iiMii in chaige of toimgii opmations, Kinest R 
Ricknell , MIC tliHiimuii in chaige ot linanct*, 
•lames Jv Me Clint nk 

BEED COLLEGE A noiisectai lan, libeial tol- 
lege o1 .Ills and silences foi men and xvoineii in 
I’oiflaud, Oieg, fianideil in 1911 The eiiiollineiit 
toi the aiifuinn tcim of 1920 totaled .162, «»f whom 
1S2 weie men and lH(t wiiinen These weie distiib- 
uted as follows Kipshmen, 132, sophomores, 
12b, ]uniois, 67, seiiiois, 36, s|H>(ial students, b, 
giadu.itc students, t> 'flic taciiUx nunilKMcd 30, 
with 10 gi.Mliiate assistants The pi oductne funds 
foi I92H-29 amounted to 'M,S4H,74H, while the iii- 
lome foi the \eai was .$04,616 Among impoitant 
gifts w.is a be(|iiest ot .$100,000 fiom the late Ki ic 
\ Hansel, xvith which a iiiemoiial libiai v was to 
he cieitcd The pieseiit lihiai,x coiitaineil 40 000 
volumes JMesuUmt, Noiinan blank Ccdeinan, 
JJ. 1) 

REFINING OF METALS See Metm i i Kc.v 

REFORMED CHURCHES 'iiinoiuiioi i mi 

WoKM) Hot HIM. llll' PltEhUY'lI-KMN SVSIEM, 
Ai 1 1 wet. OF \ii oigaiii/ation foiined in lamdon, 
Knghiiid, III 1H76. with the one gieat pin pose, to 
encoiiiag(> (omitv coopei at ion, ami etbcieiiiv in 
the uccomplishnient of Chiistiaii woik Jn 1920 


WORLD WJDK PRl'.SBYTJiRJANISM, 192U 
[ttorn. the Offite oj the llliante, Edinburgh\ 
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there weie 106 churches eoniiccted with the 
alliance The members and adlieients ot the Pres- 
byteiiaii and Reformed chinches thioiighout tlie 
woild numheied about 50,000,000, including 113,- 
000 inemliers of the Evangelical Chuidi in Hei- 
iiianv The Tliiiteeiith (^iiadiennial Ceiieial Coun- 
cil lit the alliance met in Boston, Mass , .Tune 20 
27, 1929, with a lepieseiitatioii of 400 delcg.ites 
fiom Cleat Biitain, lieland, Belgium, C/echo- 
alovakia, biaiicc, Ceimany, Iliingai v, Italy, .lugo- 
slavia, Runiaiiia, Switrerlaml, India, South At- 
tica, Canada, and the United States To{)I(r of 
special iiitcicst included Foreign missions, lionie 
tniHSioiis in all lands, jnobleiiis oi higher edina- 
tioii, leconstiuction on the lontinent of Europe, 
chiiuh iiiiion, and inter national peace 

Oiliceis elected toi 1920 1933 vvcmc Piesident, 
the Rev (teoige W Rnhaids, LL I), ot Lan 
taster, Ra , vice piesideiits, the Rev .1 M Wells, 
I) 1) , ot Sumtei , S C and the Rev W A Cuitis, 
I) I), Jatt 1), ot Kdinhurgh, general sccietdij, 
the Rev W H Hamilton oi Ednibiiigh, ami 
XuieiKun secietaiv, the Rc*v Heiiiv R Master, 
1) U , W'hose offices aie at 912 Witherspiooii Build- 
ing, Rhiladcdphia The next geneial council of the 
allianc'e was to be held in Belfast, Noith lieland, 
111 1033 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Composed otigiiiall;^ of scdtleis from Holland and 
known until ISi)7 as the Refoinied Riotc'stant 
Dutch Chinch in Noith Ameiic'a, the deiiomina- 
tion has since become laigel,\ inteinii\ed with 
elements tiom manv olhei nationalities It ad 
hcii's to the doc ti iiics of the Bcdgic Confession and 
the Heidelheig Catec hism , in IS37 it indorsed the 
Westminster Calc'chism The for in of goveinnient 
is ot the Rieshvteiian ivi>e, with four classes of 
ollieeis Ministers, tcxicheis (oi piofc'ssois), 
cIclcMs, and deacons Adininistiatively, the chuicdi 
is dividcHl into cotisistoiies, lIussc‘s, luovimiul 
svnods, and the genci.il svnocl, the lattei operat- 
ing thiough a bonid ot diiectioii in 1it29 the Rc‘- 
toiined Chine b in Ximnua lepoitc'd 7<9.) ihini‘hc>s, 
S4(» luinisteis, K7,132 t.iiuilies, 16S()(i2 communi- 
cants, and Hpinoxim.itelv 2111) loieign and 200 
domc'stic misHion.n ICS 'J'he chinch maintaiiic'd 
loicMgn inis,^ions in Japan, China, India, Aiabia, 
and Mesopotamia, the laftei iointl,\ w ith the Ries- 
bvtciiun Chinch in the l-nited States and the R<’- 
toirniMl Chinch in the I nitc'd State's The value of 
pio)HMtv used for pinpos"s oi wen ship was placed 
at mole than .$.18 000 000 in the Fi'dei.il census 
ot icligious bodies oi I')2b 'J'he chiiicdi iiiaintnins 
sennnniies in New Riiniswick, N .T , and Hol- 
land, Mich , and also Hc»]te College in Holland. 
Mich, and Ceiitial Collc'ge in Rella, Iowa The 
ollicuil {H'lioclical ol the denoimnatioii is the 
Vhiisitiiu Iiilillnjt n(( i At the session of the 
giMieial svnocl in .June 1!)29 the Rev Daniel A 
Riding, D 1), LL D. Litt D, S T D, of New 
6 oik Citv W.IS I lec tc'd president 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. A 
deuoini nation ioimed in Decc'mher, 1873, by 
clergymen and laMiien w'ho had withdiavvn iioiii 
the Protestant h^piseopal Church it was the out- 
come oi an intense discussion ovei ritualistic tend- 
encies As indicated in its name, the denomi- 
nation held that it suiipoited the piincijdes of the 
Xngclnaii Chiiicli of the time of the Retoiniatioii, 
and III till Riotc'staiit Episcopal Cliiiich us oigan- 
i/.ed iiftei the Xmei lean Rev olutioii Docti me ami 
polity, othei wise in geneial accoid with those of 
the Piotestunt Episcopal Church, w^eie anti-sacei- 
dotal. A general council of the denomination 
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meets triennially The denomination maintains 
a theological seminary in Philadelphia, Fa , and 
from that city issues a periodical, the Episco- 
pal Recorder Statistics for 1020 were Churches, 
8G, ministers, 01; church members, 25,300; and 
Siinduy-school enrollment. 20,000 Bishop Tlobert 
L Rudolph, of Philadelphia, was presiding bishop 
of the general council 

BEFTTSE DISPOSAL. See Garbage and 
Befuse Disposal 

BEOIONAL PLAFTNINQ. See Gnv and 
Regional Pi-anning 

BEID, Robert An Ameiican painter, died 
Dee 2, 1020, nt Clifton Springs Sanatorium, 
N Y He was born in Stockliridgc, Mass , July 
20, 1802, and studied in the Museum of Fine 
Arts 111 Boston, the Art Students’ League iii 
New Yoik, and at the Aead6mi4 Julian undei 
Boulanger and Lefcbvic He exhibited in the 
Pans Exposition of 1880. Returning that jear to 
New York, he began his decorative work as one 
of the eight New York artists painting freseoes 
for the domes of the Liberal Arts Building 
of the Chicago Exposition (1802) His mural 
decorations arc also found in the Massachusetts 
State House, Boston, Library of (’ongress, 
Wn-hi"g1on \ppellate Court, New York, 
l.iihei- Church, New Yoik, anti 
20 ‘.tamed gl.i*'. windows for the Rogeis Me- 
monal Chinch, Fairhaven, Mass His easel sub- 
icets are in iiiaiiy public galleries, including the 
Metio]iolitaii Museum of Ait in New Yoik and 
the Coicoraii and National galleiies of \^ash^ng- 
ton. 

RELATIVITY. Sec Astronomy, Pnisics 
RELIGION, Literature of See Literature, 
English and American 
BELIGIODS DENOMINATIONS See ai- 
tieles on the lespective denominationt> 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. See Puil- 
ULOGT, Modern 

RENARDITE See Chemistry, under iftn- 
onJoqKol Chemistry ^ Mtnfralogy 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A iionseetai lan institution for the tecli- 
iiieal training of men iii Tioy, N Y , founded in 
1824 111 1929 there were 1578 students enrolled 
for tlie autumn term, distributed as follows 
Civil engineering, 469, mechaiiieal engineering, 
291, olcctiica] engineering, 433, eliemical engi- 
neering, 185; business administratinn, 78, biol- 
ogy, 29, physics, 23, chemistry, 10, architeetuie, 
, specials, G , graduate students, 19 The teach- 
ing staff numbcied 119, an increase of four over 
1928 The productive funds amounted to $4,500,- 
000, and the income for the year to $049,000 The 
total value of the propeity of the institute, 
iiieluding market value of secuiitics and 
.. 1 , - - e . . ,1 • equipment, was more than 

gifts for endowment during 

the year amounted to $360,000 The Iibraiy 
eontaiiicd 20,174 hound volumes and 21,482 
pamphlets President, Palmer C. Ricketts, PID, 
LLD 

REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST See Lattfr-day Saints, Rfohgan- 
izEi) Ciii'RCii OF Jesus Christ of 
REPARATIONS. Tlie foi mulutioii of the 
Young Plan, fixing fur the first time the total 
Woild Wai lepaiaiioiis Geimaiiy was expected 
to pay, and the agieeincnt in piinciple upon 
the plan, with some modifications, reached by the 
12 principal nations coneerned at The Hague 
Reparations Conference in August, made the 


year 1029 a momentous one in the history of 
the reparations problem At the end of the year 
only minor adjustments in the settlement 
leniained to be made at a second Hague Con- 
ference scheduled to meet in January, 1030, 
as a pieliminary to the signing and ratiii- 
eation of the Young Flan by all the nations in- 
volved Pending ratification, the creditor Poweis 
agreed to lend to Germany the surplus paid ovei 
and above the Young annuities in connection 
•with Dawes Plan payments made after Sept 1, 
1029 

The Young Plan The Geneva Resoluiion of 
Sept 10, 1028, ]>avcd the way foi the meeting 
of the so-called Y^oung Committee of expcits in 
Pans early in 1929 Issued hy repiesentntives ot 
Belgium, France, Geimany, Great Bntaiii, Italy, 
and Japan in conference at Genova, it announced 
that the eonfeienee had decided upon “the neces- 
sity for a complete and definite settlement of the 
repaiation problem, and for the constitution toi 
this purpose of a eommittec of financial experts 
to be nominated hy the six gov eminent s ” The 
committee of experts included £mile Fiaiicqui 
and Camille Gutt of Belgium, fimile Moreau and 
Jean Parmeiiiier of Fiance, Dr Iljalmni Schaeht 
and Dr A Vdgler of Germany, Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Lord Rcvelstoke of Gieat Britain, Di Albert 
Piielli and Fulvio Suvich of Italy, Kengo Mon 
and Takashi Aoki of Japan, and Owen I) Young 
and J P Moigan of the United States Tlie 
Amenean expeits were nomiimllv appointed bv 
the Bepaiations Commission conjomtlv with the 
German govei niiieiit Mr Young, who vnote 
much of the Dawes Report forming the basis oi 
the Dawes Plan adopted in 1024, was elected 
chairman when the committee met in Pans on 
Februaiy 11 His name was attached to the n*- 
port issued June 7 after some 17 weeks of delih- 
ciation During this time the disi upturn of the 
eonfeienee was repeatedly tliieatened and the 
final agreement leached hy the experts was 
laigely credited to the chairman’s leadership 
IjOiU Revelstoke, wlio died April 19, and I)i 
Voglei, who lesigiied, vvcie replaced by Sii 
Chailes Addis and Di Jmdwig Ixastl, lespec 
tivelj The outstanding points in tlie Young Plan 
may he summaii/ed as lollows 

1 The indetei minate annuities payable by Gei - 
many iindci the Dawes Plan were fixed nt 59 
and the annual payments of 2,500,000,060 gold 
marks piovided hy the Dawes Plan were reduced 
to ail annuity commciiciiig at 1,707,900,000 
Keichsniaiks ’ ’ tow aid a 

maximum of , in 1905- 

*■ ’ first 37 jears being 

’ ! . The cash value of the 

total annuities aggiegaicd about 37,000,000,000 
gold marks, or appioxiinately $9,000,000,000 It 
was agreed that in the event of a tediiclioii ol 
Allied war-debt payments to America, pei 
cent of such reduction would be allocated to Gci - 
many and 33% per cent to hei cliicf ereditois 
The experts calculated that 05 pci cent of the 
reparation to be paid by Germany would go 
to the United States in payment of Allied 
wai debts and that 35 per cent would be ap- 
jilicd to the repaii of wui damage, mostly in 
Fiance 

2. The division of receipts among the creditor 
nations provided in the Dawes Plan was not 
greatly modified For the first 37 jeais the Ger- 
man annuities weie to be distributed annually 
as follows FrRnc^, 1,046,500,000 Reichsmarks 
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($240,067,000) ; Great Britain, 400,000,000 ($07,- 
342,000), Italy, 213,700,000 ($50,860,000), Bel- 
f^ium, 115,500,000 ($27,480,000) , Jugoslavia, 
84,000,000 ($10,002,000) , Rumania, 20,100,000 
($4,783,800), Greece, 7,000,000 ($1,666,000); 
Portugal, 13,200,000 ($3,141,600), Japan, 13,- 

200.000 ($3,141,600), Poland, 500,000 ($119,- 
000); United States, 66,500,000 ($15,827,000), 
SOI vice of the Dawes Loan, 01,800,000 ($14,- 
708,400) The American share consisted of 40,- 
000,000 Reiclismaiks of mixed claims and 26,- 

500.000 Reichsmarks for meeting the costa of tlic 
Army of Occupation A 10 jier cent reduction in 
the actual costs of the Army of Occupation was 
ngiced to by Washington May 19, as an aid to 
the coiifcience 

3 Bcpaiation payments in the form of goods 
shipped dnect to the creditor countries were to 
be 1 educed gradually from 750,000,000 Rcichs- 
mai ks annually to 300,000,000 and wore to coast* 
at the end of 10 jears 

4 Mortgages created under the Dawes Plan 
on the German Railway system amounting to 
$2,500,000,000, and on German industry, nniouni- 
ing to ovei $1,000,000,000, as security for rep- 
aiation payments, weie to he wholly lifted and 
tlieie was substituted an annual tax upon the 
railway si stem for 37 years 

5 'J'iie post of Agent Oeneial for Repaiation 
PaMiients .intl other foieign “controls” over Ger- 
man finances neie abolished and their functions 
and the task ol reteiving and distributing (tSci- 
man annuities weie to be taken o\ei by a Bank 
foi Intel national Settlements, upon the board of 
diieefors of uliieh Geimany was to have lep- 
lesenlation 

0 Not only i\ns the responsibility for making 
tiaiisfcis to the International Bank placed soleh 
u|ion Gcinianv, but the debtoi nation was en- 
titled to dcelaie a ]>aitial m<»ratoiium of trans- 
fei for a period of two jeais in case of a im- 
am lal ciisis 

7 The new annuity w’us divided into two poi- 
tions, one consisting of the sum of 060,000,000 
lleiebsmniks ^lavable each jear under all con- 
ditions The othi'i , consisting of the balance of the 
annuity, was siibieet to a moratorium for two 
xcais ns legaids its payment in foreign euneii- 
cies and at the expiration of the fiist ;vear of the 
inoiatoimin even the internal Reichsmark pay- 
ments might be arrested The stipulation that 
(>60,000,000 Ileichsmarks (about $150 000,000) 
should he unconditionally paid in foieign eiii- 
lencies for 37 vcais piovidcd a safe basis foi the 
issuance of reparation bonds and thus for the 
mobili/ation of some portion of Germany’s debt 
for the immediate repair of w’ar damage 

8 Within a v'ear, theie should be a general 
litpiulntion of the other financial problems raised 
by the War and the Veisailles Treaty, such as 
Gcimaii (laims against the successor states to 
the Austro-IIungaiian Kmpire 

The signatures of the Belgian experts weio 
affixed to the Young Repoit with the under- 
standing, agreed to by the Geiman delegates, that 
Belgium’s claims foi compensation for the worth- 
less jiaper maiks with which the countiv was 
flooded diiiing the Geiin.in occu[>ution, would be 
settled by dnect negotiation Tt was fiiithei 
agieed that the Young Plan, to liecome valid, 
w^oiild reipiiie the nppioval of the guvei iinients 
ot at least 11 of the nations concerned 
The TTagtte Conference The plan had been 
drawn up by financial experts, piimarily with 


financial and economic factors in view. The polit- 
ical phase of the negotiations commenced with 
the convening at The Hague on August 6 of a 
conference of representatives of 12 interested na- 
tions to consider the Young Repoit Tlie con- 
ference, which lasted until the end of the month, 
was marked piincipally by emphatic protests 
against featuics of the plan voiced by Philip 
Snowden, the Biitibli Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer, and the difficulty of leconciling the Biit- 
ish view with those of the other Allied nations, 
and particularly with those of France Mr Snow- 
den demanded 22 per cent of the total annuities 
for the Btitish Knipirc, the percentage fixed at the 
Spa Conference of 1020, instead of 20 6 ]>ei cent, 
as allotted by the Young Plan The ditreience 
amounted to about $11,520,000 annual] v He 
also demanded a revision of ib-* Yfiiii*; Plan’s 
allocation of conditional and iinii>'iili> m. il pny- 
inents, which he teimcd unfair to Great Britain, 
and of tlic stipulation that German deliveries in 
kind might continue for ten \ears Under the 
compromise finally effected, the other govern- 
ments agreed that the British share should be 
increased by 40,000,000 Reichsmarks annually, 
of which 36,000,000 (aljout $8 640,000) was to 
be in annuities guaranteed by the other creditoi 
nations The amount of the unconditional an- 
nual payment to be made to Great Britain under 
the Young Plan W'as increased by about $22 - 

000. 000 Finally, to offset the adveisc effect on 
British industiies of the continuance of German 
deliveries in kind, Italy agieed to purchase 
1 000,000 tons of Biitisli coal annually 

The conference further agreed that the cost 
of the occupation of the Rhineland after Sept 

1, 1929, for which no piovision had been made 
in the Young Plan was to be assessed 50 per cent 
against Germany, 35 per cent against France, 12 
|>ei cent against Great Britain, and 3 pei cent 
against Belgium The claims of German citi/ens 
for damages sustained as a result of the occu]>a- 
tion were to lie settled by the German govorn- 
inent A ma]oi factor in securing the German 
delegates* assent was the Allied promise to evac- 
uate the Rhineland within eight months after 
the ratification of the Young Plan by Frame 
and Germany Sec Kraxce. under //istor;/ 

Bank op Inti-kx ational S^ttlementr Piob- 
ably the most oiiginal and noteworthy featiiie 
of the Young Report was the plan outlined for 
the establiKhnient of the Bank of International 
Settlements The suggested outline for the oi- 
ganiration of the bank, included in Annex T of 
the report, stated that, “The purpose of the 
bank is to provide additional facilities for the 
international movement of funds and to afford 
a ready instrument for promoting international 
financial relations In connection with the Gei- 
man reparation annuities, it shall perfoini as 
trustee for the creditor countries the entire woik 
of extcinal administration of this plan, shall act 
as the agency foi the receipt and distribution of 
funds, and shall supervise and assist in the eom- 
niercialiration and mobili/ation of certain por- 
tions of the annuities” Authoii/ed capital w'os 
fixed at $100,000,000, but only 25 per cent of 
each shaie was to be paid in .it the formation of 
the bank Admiiiistiative contiol was to be vested 
in a bonid of diiectois coiismting of tlie gov- 
ernor of the central bank of each of the seven 
countries leiircseiited on the Young Committee, 
or his nominee An additional director was to be 
appointed by each of the seven goveriiois, and the 
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Governor of the Bank of France and the Pies- 
idenfc of the Bcichsbank also might eiich Appoint 
one additional diiector of hin own mil loiiiilitx 
if he 80 (leaned, during the jieriod of the 
aimuitica Theao 14 or 10 directors were m 
tuin to elect not nioic than nine addition- 
al diiectora fioni a li'(t of caiididatea, four of 
whom wcie to be noiiiiiiated by the governor of 
the ccntial bank of each of the countrica not 
leprcHentcd on the Young Coniinittt'e but which 
pai tici]>utc(l in the sliarc ownership of the 
bank 

The functions of the bank, as outlined in the 
^ oung Plan, were to buy and aell gold coin, bul- 
lion, bills of ('xchange, and othei shnit-teim 
obligations of ])riiiie liquidity, to open and main- 
tain deposit dccounts with eential banks, to re- 
el isenunt bills foi and make loans to the central 
bunks, to buy and sell intei mediate nr long-term 
seeiiiities, to invest in Oerinany funds of 
the international bank held in the lleiclibank 
and not transferable due to a d(‘claiatinii of 
transfer ])Obtponenient, and to issue its own 
obligations iii order to lelend to any leiitral 
bank 

The temporary organization eoinmittee, the 
selection of which was also provided for in the 
Young Peport, met at Baden-Baden October 4 
under the chairmanship of an Amencaii lianker, 
Jackson E Bevnolds, to draw up the chaitei, 
slatutes, and deed of trust of the bank Basel, 
Kwit/eiland, Mas tentatively selected as the site 
of the bank and the charter and statutes weie 
difiMii up and unanimously adopted by the or- 
ganization committee on Octobei 30 Owing to 
tlie lefiisal oi the Government of the United 
States to peimit the Federal Resen o Bank to 
paiticipate ofheially in the international bank, it 
uas piovided that the two American membeis 
of the Ixiard of directois should lie elected by 
the ie|)iesentatives of the six othei natiotiH 
Tile Ainencun sliaie of the capital slock of the 
bank, it was indicated, would be held by an 
1 ndeiieiident tiust coni])any Elaboiate safe- 
gnaids weie adopted to insuie the bank's inde- 
pendence of the country in which it A\as located 
Difliculty was expeneiiced in agreeing upon 
the teiins of the tiust deed, but on NoveiiifK-i 
l(i the oigunization committee ended its lahois 
and Hubniittcd a rciwrt, which zeqiiiied latifi- 
cation by the nations conicnied to liecoine eftec- 
tive 

Eastkrn Bepauationh III the nieantime the 
Committee on Eastern Uepaiations was in 
session in i'aiis in an elloit to aiiive at a sutis- 
factoiy adjiistineiit of the repaialioris due the 
(ountiies of the Little Entente (.fugosla\ia, 
(Va'choslovakia, and Rumania) and Poland and 
(•leecu from Austria, llungaiy, and Bulgaria 
'I’lie committee was appointed at The Hague 
Repaiatioiis Confeieiiee in August After work- 
ing on the piobleni for two months, the coiniiiittce 
aiiiiuiinced on October 28 that the negotiations 
had leached a deadlock, principally o\er liun- 
gaiian lepaiatioii payments and the settlement 
of the ITungarian optants* claims The whole 
problem of eustein leparations was then refcried 
to the second Hague Hejiaiutions Confeieiiee foi 
final settlement 

BEFTILES. S(H> Zoutomiy 

BEFTJBLICAN FABTY, Ani«ivj!Jihauy of 
Foi^ndinu of See Celeubations 
BESEABGHy National. See National Re- 
8EABCI1 Council. 


BESEBVE BANKS. See Banks and Bank- 
ing , Financial Review 
BESEBVE OFFICEBS’ TBAININQ 
COBPB. See Military Proobehh 
B^UNION, rft'u'nydn'. An island belonging 
to France, about 420 miles east of Madagascar 
Area, 970 square miles, population, according to 
the census of 1920, 180,037, of whom 180,094 were 
Eiiiopeans, mainly of French origin The chief 
towns with their population in 1920 were St 
Pierre, 20,479; St. Denis, 2.3,390, St Paul, 21,- 
043, and St Louis, l.'ijOO? The chief port is 
Foiute-des-Galets The principal products are 
luiii, sugai, manioc, colleo, tapioca, vanilla. 
Spices, etc Impoits in 1928 were valued at l.'»2,- 

900.000 francs, nr 12 pel cent less than in 1927, 
while cvpoits declined 19 0 per cent to 118,- 

107.000 fiaiics. France furnished 80 per cent of 
the iinpoits and took 09 per cent of the exports 
Theic me 80 miles of lailw'tivs The budget foi 
1927 showed revenues of .Tl, 799,299 francs and 
evpeiidituieb of 48,7/)9,08o tiancs The gov- 
einment of the island is administeii'd by a gov- 
ctiioi, aided by a ])rivy council and an elected 

' • ’ r ‘Union IB repicsented in the 

. * • ■ ' ' by one senator and two dep- 

uties 

BEVELSTOXE, John Barinu, Second Bmuin 
OF An English banker, died Ajir 19, 1929, in 
Pans, wheie he had gone us one of the Britisli 
delegates to the Committee of Kvpeits on Repaia- 
tions lie was iioiii Sept 7, 1803 He went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1883, but did not 
take a degic'e. leaving fo travi'l in vaiioiis puits 
of the woild In 1897 he siici ceded to tJie title 
land Revelstoke was eii'uted a Pi ivy Couiieiloi ot 
1902, a Knight of the Giand Cioss of the Ko,vii 
Vutoiiaii Oidei in 1911, and was appointed a 
meiiibei of the Council of the Pi nice ot Wale* 
111 1907 Attcr 1908 he was Ree(‘i\et-Genpial ot the 
l)ULh> of Coinwull, and in 192(> he was appoinU'd 
Loid-Lieutcnant of the Countv of Middlesex He 
w'as Lieutenant of the Citv of London, a dnectoi 
111 the Bunk of England, and a paitncr in Baling 
Bi othei h & Co , LiiuitiKl 

BEVOLTTTION, American, Annivekharies 

OF TUI- See CELEliRA'llONS 

BHETOBIC. See Piiiuilouy, Modern 
BHODE ISLAND. l*oi»i lation Aecoiding to 
a State eetihiis made in ]92>'3, the jiopiilatioii 
w'as 670,2(10, as eoinjiared with 604,397 at the 
United States Fourteenth Census m 1920, and 
59.), 980 at the census of 191.') The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 716,000 The 
capital IS Piovidenee 

A(ibi('UI/itjbe The following table gives the 
aeicage, pioduction, and value of the principal 
eiops 111 1928 and 1929 


Tear Acreaga Piod Bu Value 
1929 45,000 64,000 • $l.;ig4,000 

J928 45,000 69,000* l,50d,000 

1929 10,000 420,000 OHH.Ono 

1928 10,000 900,000 526,000 

1929 2,000 250,000 450,000 

1928 2,000 244,000 220,000 


• Tons 

Mineral Pkoduction The total value of the 
miiieiul pioduet of the State, .$1,310,7.')6 for 
1927 us against 339,398 for 1926 remained 
little changed and of uiinoi iinpiiitanee in the 
State's economy Its leading component was the 
>ield of stone, which attained 153,400 short tons 
ior 1927 and 252,280 tons for 1926; in value. 


Crop 

Hsy 

C'oiu 
rota toes 
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$734,104 for 1027 and $895,718 foi 1020. There 
was a small production of lime, of graphite, and 
of clay products. 

h'lNANCK State expenditures in the year ended 
Nov .*10, 1028, as reported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Comineiee, weie for maintaining and 
opeiating governmental departments, $6,.538,- 
O.*)! (of which $470,472 was for local education) , 
for eondiictiiig piiblie-seiviee enterprises, $17,- 
0.30, for interest on debt, $801,085; for improve- 
ments, $5,015,820, total, $13,033,708 (of which 
$4,000,740 was for highways, $850,535 being for 
iiicLinteimnee, and .$3,240,211 for construction). 
Revenues were $11,573,300 Of these, property 
and special taxes formed 43 3 per cent, depart- 
mental earnings and curapeiisation to the State 
for oiiieeis’ sei vices, 5 1, sale of licenses, 38 6 
(includii 'ii i taxation of $1,152,373). The 
funded u ■ •>. \..i 30, 1028, .$21,874,000 out- 
standing or $17,087,785 net of - ' 

included $0,563,000 for highways ' ' ■ , ■ . 
valuation of .$1,344,.544,741 were levied State 
taxes of $1,01.3,454 

Tkanspoutaiion The total nunilier of miles 
of lailroad line iiiidei operation on .Jan 1, 1020. 
w as J Oh 28 There ivas no i eported construction 
of additional line in 1020 

Maniifa(’T(ike.s According to the biennial 
(Vnsiis of Maiiufactuies, published by the XT S 
IJe]iaitmciit of (iommeice in 1920, there were in 
the State, in 1027, 1497 manufacturing establish- 
iiieiifs Those employed 120,000 wage earners, 
whose wages foi the vear totaled $138,805,884 
Mat ei nils and supplies used in manufacture cost 
.$.313,107,075 The manufactured products at- 
tained the total value of $.302,232,647 

Rill (’ATiiiN The attention ot the school au- 
thorities in the course of the yeai was directed 
especially to impioing the constancy of attend- 
ance on 'the pait of pupils in cities and towns 
wheie the attendance recoid was weak, and to a 
study of the adverse influences affecting the 
|>iol)leni The ]iopulntion of ages tioiii 5 to 
15 veais was estimated at 140,834 There weie 
(‘iirolled 111 the public schools oi the State, in 
the U(.idemic year 1928-29, 111,391 pupils, in 
paiochial sclnmls, 28,930, iii private schools, 
4078, in all schools, 144,309 Of the school pupils 
99,9 bJ weie in jinblie cleinentaiy and 17,517 in 
high-sehool guides I’lie expendituies for publie- 
sehool education for the >car totaled $14,069,029 
Salaries of teachers averaged annually $1623 

('iiAKii'iFs ANii C'oRUhCTioNH. The Central State 
niitlioiity in udniinistiative matters relating to 
institutions ot eaie or of custody resided m 1929 
with the State Public Welfare Commission, a 
body of 3 appointive membeis, one ot them 
,1 wom.in The Commission had geneial suiiervi- 
sion of the institutions of this characlei con- 
ducted bv the State The eoniimssioii was created 
HI 1929, and leplueed a pi e\ urns eonmiission oi 
nine memhiMs The State institutions, with their 
inmate pofuilatjons of Dee 1, 1929, were State 
Hospital loi Mental Diseases, 1880, State Tn- 
iiimuiv (a home for the old and infirm), 765, 
State Prison and Providence County Jail, 651 , 
Kefuiinatoiv for Women, 27, Sockanossett School 
(Ketorinatoiy for boys), 172, Oaklawn School 
(Tetoimatoiy fot girls), 45, State Home and 
School ( neglected and dependent children ) , 1297 , 
PJseier School ( ieehle-niiiided ) , 505 The State 
lloiiiG and School included a cliildien's bureau 
The Commission maintained also a iiinthers’- 
aid department, which gave outside aid to 


337 motliers in 1929, and a probation depart- 
ment, which handled during the year, 1879 
cases 

LEnisTATioN The State Legislature held its 
legiilar annual session, convening in January 
There weie passed a number of measures affect- 
ing the political and administrative structure 
of the State Primarily in order to carry out the 
redistrictiiig of the city of Providence so as to 
comply with the nineteenth amendment of the 
State Constitution, allowing the city four State 
Senators, an act was passed creating a commis- 
sion of seven members charged with an extensive 
1 elocution of senatorial distrut lines within 
Rhode Island, outside the city as well as within 
it The iMiunds ot the State’s fiscal year weie 
changed by act to correspond with those of the 
Fedoial fiscal year, the same act placed the 
auditing of the State’s accounts in the hands of 
the State Cuniptrollei, himself an aiipointeo ot 
the Finance Commissioner, and revoked the Fi- 
nance Commissioner’s powci under previous 
statute to expend State funds without immediate 
Jjegislative authoiiiy in the event of the l^egis- 
lature's failure to jiass an annual appropriation 
bill The office of State Auditor was abolished 
The eomptiollei, made to take up the duty of 
aiidif, was relieved of bis eoneurnng post of In- 
sin aiiee Commissioner and a salary of $4000 
was voted for the separate Insiirame Commis- 
Moiiershij) The small State iioliee force W'as in- 
creased to the stiengili of 49 inemln^rs Retiie- 
meiit of the Chief .Misliee of the Supreme Couit 
on his full pay of $11,000 was piovidcd foi by 
statute 

Political and Other Events The two sec- 
tions of the State, the original Providence Plan- 
tations and Rhode Island proper, were united 
bv the opening on October 24 of the Mount Hope 
Riidge The budge, which cost aiipioximately 
.$4,000,000, was built by a private compan,v 
IJnsatisfai tory cables liad necessitated extensive 
lebuilding betore the biiueture was put to use 
Jt replaced a ferry said to have opeiaied since 
1680 ( See Bridges ) In Providence was completed 
a pioduec terniiiial and market built by the city, 
the New Haven system and Hie dealers in eo- 
ojieration at a cost ot $1,000,000 

Officers Covemoi, Not man S Case, Lieu- 
tenant-tJoveinoi, .lames G Connolly, Secietary 
ot State, Finest L Kpiagiie, Tieasurer, Geoige 
C Clark, Comptiullei, Albert E Godfioy, At- 
torney-General, Chailes P Sisson W'ho resigned 
and was succeeded by (.)seai Hclt/en 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Chailes F Stearns, Assoeiate Justices, Cheslei 
W. Bairows, John S Mu i dock, Elmer J Ratli- 
bun, John W Sweeiiev 

BJSODESIA, u>-dG'/.hI-a or -/1-u A British 
terntoiy in south eeiiiial Africa, extending 
noithw'ard from the Tiaiisvaal to the bordeis of 
the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika Terntoiy, 
and bounded on the east hy Poitiigiiese East 
Africa, Nyasalaiid, and the *Taiiganvika Tciii- 
tory, and on the west by the Belgian Congo, 
J*ortuguesc West Africa, and Beehuanaland It is 
divid^ into Noitliern Rhodesia and Southeiii 
Rhodesia hv the Zambesi Rivei , Southei ii 
Rliodesia couipiises Matabeleland and Mashomi- 
land 

Northern Rhodesia Tn 1911 this region was 
formed from the former provinces of Northeast 
and Northwest Rliodesia A legislature and the 
ofiiee of governor were created by an Order in 
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Council on Feb. 20, 1924 Area, 287,960 square 
miles The peiinanent European population in 
December, 1026, was 4024 and the native popula< 
tinii, 1,140,042, estimated population in 1928, 
1.200,700 of Mbom 7530 were Europeans In 
1029 it aiinouiKcd that the seat of gov- 
eiiiinent would be moved from Livingstone to a 
moie ceiitnil location in Northeiii llhodesia, prol)' 
ably C'hilaiiga The chief crops are corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, flints, and rubber, and the min- 
eiuls nielude gcOd, copper, zinc, and lead The 
total v.iliie of all minerals mined in 1927 was 
£300,337, lueliiding copper, £197,231 and lead, 
£143,127 In 1920 it was established that North- 
ein llhodesia is one of tlie gieat copper belts of 
the world Iiiipoits in 1928 totaled $11,616,000 
and evpoits, $4,122,000 Tlie chief exports are 
live animals, lead, copper, corn, flour, hides and 
skins, and tobacco The government's financial 
operations in 1928-29 resulted in a deficit of 
£11,350 In 1927-28 receipts totaled £475,000 
and e\penditiire8 £519,000 Expenditures for 
1929-30 were estimated at about £647,000 The 
administration consists of a governor and ex- 
ecutive council and a legislative council, partly 
ollieial and paitiv elected, the offacial members 
having the majority, (lovernor in 1929, Sir J C 
JMaxwell, appointed Aug 31, 1927 
SoimiEitN^ Khodesia The area of Southern 
Ehodesia is estimated at 149,000 square miles 
The population at the census of May, 1926, 
totaled 873,047 (39,174 Europeans and 834,473 
natives); estimated in 1928, 1,013,500 Capital, 
Salisbury 

'Phe principal crops are maize, tobacco, ground- 
nuts, legumes, and fodders Fruit cultivation is 
exjiandiug and the livestock indiistrv is of major 
impoitanee For the season 1928-29 the yield 
from 18,300 acies planted to tobacco was esti- 
mated at about 7,600,000 pounds, the maize yield 
from 337,600 acres at 1,970,000 bags, or 55 per 
lent more than in the preceding year, and the 
groundnut ciops from 11,000 acies at 89,400 
bags, oi 75 per cent more than in 1927-28 Tlie 
lottoii acieage of 2528 acres was expected to 
yield 474,000 pounds of cotton seed The value of 
the total mineral output in 1927 was £4,238,300, 
iiielinling gold valued at £2,458,862 Imports in 
1928 amounted to £8.179,000 ($39,806,000) and 
exports to £6 ,,609 000 ($31,678,000) 

For the fiscal year ending Mar 31, 1928, 
levenues totaled £2,165,000 and expenditures 
£2,761,200 In 1928-29 there was a budget sur- 
]du8 of £60,000 The public debt Mar 31, 1928, 
was £4,096,000 There weie 2467 miles of railway 
at the end of 1927 

Exeiiitive power is vested in a governor aided 
bv an executive council, legislative power in an 
elected legislative assembly Governor and 
(Jommandei-m-chief in 1929, Sir Cecil H Hod- 
well, appointed August, 1928, Premier and Sec- 
letaiv for Native Affairs, H U Moffat See 
Soi-Tir Africa, Union of 
BICCI, Ruouteuo See Munic, under Aritsia 
BICE The total j leld for the crop year 1929- 
30 of seven r.i i-»'.'n,-ig r- untries reporting 
to the Intern.i. • >1 li I' .'iiic of Agriculture, 
Rome, was estimated at 973,076,000 bushels 
Rotli yield and acieage were nearly the same 
for this year, the pieceding season, and the av- 
erage fur tlie live piccediug years The estimated 
yields of some of the principal producing coun- 
tries, not including the United States, were re- 
ported as follows Japan, 636,622,000 bushels, 


Java and Madura, 239,984,000 bushels; and 
Korea, 124,003,000 bushels India in the ciop 
year 1928-29 produced 2,428,786,000 bushels. 
The annual pinduction of Biazil is about 22,000,- 
000 bushels 

The rice production of the United States in 
1929 was estimated bv the Department of Ag- 
iiciiltuie at 40,217,000 bushels compared with 

43.240.000 bushels in 1928 and the five-year 
average of 37,206,000 bushels The area har- 
vested was reduced from 977,000 acres in 1928 
to 893,000 acies in 1929, a decrease of neaily 
9 pel cent The average yield per aeie was 4*6 
bushels as against 44 3 biishels in 1928 The in- 
dicated total faiin value was $39,346,000 in 1929 
and $38,277,000 in 1928, on the basis of aii 
average farm price of 97 8 cents pei bushel on 
Dec 1, 1929, and 88 5 cents on Dec 1, 1928 The 
yields of the five States included in the estimates 
for 1929 W'ere as follows Ixiuisiana, 19,3.62,000 
bushels, Texas, 7,.624,000 bushels, Aikansas, 7,- 

084.000 bushels, California, 6,222,000 bushels, 
and Missouii, 35,000 bushels The piodiiction of 
MibSoiiii was 400,000 bushels in the pieceding 
year This reduction was due mostly to a smallei 
acreage The average yield per acie in these 
States ranged from 35 bushels in Missouii to 
66 6 bushels in California 

In the vear ended June 30, 1929, the United 
States exported 313,404,000 pounds of rice valued 
at $11,582,000 an increase of about 70 per cent 
over the quantitv expoitcd in th i» ’ ■ • fiscal 
vear Duiing the same period, 7 ■ i"'*," pounds 
of lice flour, iice meal, and bioken nee weie 
shipped abroad, or practically the wime quantity 
shipjied the year before Pieliminaiy re]>ortR re- 
corded the following imports during the fiscal 
year 1929, cleaned iice, 25,1()6,000 pounds, uii- 
cleaned rice, 8,000,000 pounds, patiia nee, foi 
use in canned goods, 2,329,000 pounds, and nee 
meal, nee Hour, and similar jiroducts, 1.2.19,000 
jiouiids The pniicipal expoiting (oiiiitnus aie 
British India, Siam, and Fieiieh Indo-China and 
the principal importing cuuiitiicH, ('hin.i, British 
Malaya, Japan, Cevlon, Germanv, Fiance, United 
Kingdom, and the Netherlands 

BJCE INSTITUTE. A coeducational iiistitu- 
tioii tor liighei education in Houston, Texas, 
opened in 1921 The enrollment in the autumn of 
1929 was 1334, and the faculty uumbcicd 92 The 
jilant equipment and productive funds of the in- 
stitution were estimated at $14,600,000, and the 
income from endowment for the fiscal year 
1928-29 was in excess of $600,000 The libraiy 
contained approximately 75,000 volumes Presi- 
dent, Edgar Odell Ixivett, Ph D , Se D , LL 1) 

BICKETS. The remarkable success of leeent 
years in the prevention and cure of iickets by the 
use of irradiated foods, the diieit action ot natu- 
ral and artificial sunlight, etc , should not blind 
us to the fact that failures occur, in so much that 
a few physicians do not believe that the Tickets 
problem has been entirely solved In the Munch- 
ewer medizimaohe Wochenachnft for August 20, a 
number of articles are contributed from the jiedi- 
atric clinic of Prof. M Plaundler, one of which 
deals with failures of tieatment These not only 
occur in human rickets hut are also seen in the 
artificial rickets of animals The iiifeteiice was 
that under the geiicial designation “rickets," an 
entire group of bone deformities was compiised 
which differ among themselves and in which a 
number of causal factors may Ik* combined We 
may say of the most available of our lemedieu — 
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irradiated ergosterin — ^that it is a powerful anti- 
rachitic, that it can pi event and airest the dis- 
ease, but we cannot claim that it is a tiue spociiic 
for all which goes by the name of iickots 

BrIDGWAY, RoBEnT An Aineiicaii ornithol- 
ogist died Mar 25, 1920, in Olncy, 111 Uc was 
born .Inly 2, IfiflO, in Mt Cainicl, III Ho was 
appointed in 1880 curator of the division of buds 
111 the United States National Museum He was 
one of the founders, and in 1808-1900 was presi- 
dent, of tlic American Ornithologists* Union Mr 
Uidgwav wiote A Utaiory of Notth Amencan 
Ihida, a vols (ISTO), with Speiicci F Band 
and 'rhomiis M Biewei , 1 'Soinenclatwe of Col- 
01 s fot Nafurahsts (1880), A Manual of Notlh 
Atnrriran Biida (1887, 2d ed , 1890) , The Birds 
of hoilh and Middle AmerxcOy 5 vols (1001 - 
11). Volor Htandaid and Color ^Nomenclature 
(1912) 

BISLEB, Edouaud A famous Ficncli pian- 
ist died in Pans, Aug 22, 1029 He was born 
at Badcn-Biidcn, Feb 2.9, 1873 A year after las 
biitb. Ins parents settled pcrmancntlv in Pans, 
wbeie the boy attended the Conservatoire from 
1880 to 1802, studying the piano under Hiemer 
and roinposition iiiidei Chabner, winning seieial 
]in/es ni piano, solf^ge, and hannony He then 
continued his jiiaiiistio tniniing under Klind- 
woith, Mtavenhageii, and d’AllM*rt, and made a 
most successful d/dnit in Pans, in 1804 During 
the suiiimers of 189() and 1807, he was one ot 
the assistant (onductois at Bnvicuth After that, 
be made cNteiidcd toms of all Euiojican eoun- 
tnes, iccogni/ed as one of the veiv gieatest of 
(ontcni]>ouii> luanihls His only tour oi the 
United States (1023-24) w'as a senes of tri- 

uin]ihs 

BOADS AND PAVEMENTS. K\pendituies 
foi eountiv highways and ciU pavements reached 
an estiniatcd total oi between $2,009,000 000 and 
$2,r>00,0fl0 000 in 1029 ami was estimated to run 
between .$2.r)00,000 000 and $3,000,000,000 in 
19.90 Moie than half these outlaws aie expended 
by States and counties and the leiiiaindei In 
I ities 

Till niileuge of odieiall} ojiened and accepted 
stieets in incoipoiated places in the Uniteil 
States IS wholh unknown The highwav mileage 
outside muiiieipalitieB totaled 2,880,000 in 1921, 
aeioiding to letiiins made by State highwav de- 
jiaitinents hciit to the U S Biiicau of Public 
Hoods for 11 SI* as a basis for fin t her Federal 
aid to State load constiuetion Later estimatea 
oi the Bureau indicate a mileage in CYcess of 
.{,000,000 Of this immense total, about 180,000 
miles hud been designated as Federal-aid loads 
on June 30, 1029, under the clasaification, **Maiu 
Interst.ite and Intel count} Highways,'* and of 
this, about 79,000 miles had been at least “ini- 
tially itiqnoved’* on that date, but due to a 
leelussifiiation, the Federal-aid milage was about 
78,097, according to the lepoit of the U. S 
Bureau of Public Hoads for dune 30, 1929, in 
w'hieli lull details are given 

'rhe total extent of impi oved roads was divided 
as follows ll,Gb8 miles graded and drained 
f‘aith roads, 7033, sand-clay surfacing, 1016, 
wutei 'bound macadam , 4845, bituminous ma- 
ladam, 2194, bituminous concrete, 20,618, 
1*01 tl.uid'cemeiit concrete, 806, brick, and 277, 
of budges of more than 20-foot span with their 
uppinaches About 7000 miles were improved in 
1928 29, not » woik undei way but not 

yet eomiileted ■ I 'J- J • which, with other con- 


nections, brings the total mileage on which 
F'ederal-aid money was exjicnded during the year 
to about 9390 miles The total cost of llie work 
thus repicsented was $19.'), 298,000, of which the 
Fcdeial government paid $82,737,000, or 42 per 
cent, and the Stales the balance, but it slioiild 
lie iniderstood that not all tins outlay was made 
in one year I’be actual ilisbiirseTiieiit of Federal- 
aid money iii 1928-29 was a little ovei $82,000,- 
000, the exee-is over eongiessinnal autbnn/.aiion 
oi expeiulituies of $7.‘>,000,000 a yeai li.iving 
lieen met fiom iiiiex])ended balances* 

A highwav eonsii iietion ])iogi amine in Al.iska 
lia‘4 been eairied on siiiee 1913 by tlie Alaskan 
Hoad Uommissiun iiiidei the immediate direclion 
oi repiesentative-s id the Uori)s of Kngiiieeis, 
IJ S Ainiy Pait ot tins piogiainnie tits into a 
proieet foi an iiilei national highway extending 
iroui Fairl)uiiks, Alaska, to and through Bntisli 
(’uluiiibia to \ancoiivei, wheie it will connect 
with a Inghwa.y all cud v iinpiovcd to Seattle 
The total length of the loute irom Faiibanks to 
S<*attle 18 2000 miles, of which about 1250 have 
been iinpiuvcd In Alaska, 100 niilcs have been 
constructed and 200 miles icmani 

Mexico Wink on a natiomil highway system 
was pioseiuted iimlei the diieilion of a national 
liighwin eoinmission oig.iin/ed in Maicli, 192.') 
Uoiihti lilt ion costs well* being met in jiait iioin 
the geiieial national '1 leasinv and in pait iioni a 
gusoliiie tax The l.ittei was iiici eased in 1929 
iioiii 3 to 4 lents pu litci Mexieun eiiiieiiey, 
oi 5y^ to 7t4ients pel gallon, Vineiiciin euiieni} 
See Ml-Xico 

Crfat Bkitain Of the 179,09.') miles of public 
highways in (Beat Britain early in 1929, I.')3,851 
iniles were in England and Wales and 25,244 in 
Siutlnnd (Kepoit on Administration of Hoad 
Fund lot }eai ended Mar 31, 1029, summai ized 
in The Huiveyou Dec (>, 1929 (London) This 
was an aveiage of a little over 2 niilos of liigli- 
wa} pel b(|uaie mile and 1 mile foi each 250 
])opulatiou Of the 179,095 inilcb, about 41,300, 
or 23 per cent, wa-i ilcscubed as "elasisibed”, 
25,500 as inuiii tiatlii loutes (Class I), and 15,- 
800 as feeders (C!1uhs 11) Since the first classi- 
fieaiiun iii 1921, the total mileage has increased 
bv about 2000 and the elussiiied mileage about 
4700 The 137,820 miles of unclussiticd roads is 
made up oi 29,300 in uiban, and 108,500 in ruial, 
uieas,tthe latter including some 40,000 miles of 
“grass lanes and moorland tracks” Iteccipts of 
the national road fund foi the year 1928-29 
totaled £21,298,300 (over $100,000,000), of which 
cuiibiderablv more than halt was contributed 
toward repair and mainteiianee woik conducted 
by local authoiities, while vuiious sums were sini- 
ilaily distributed to help meet the lOst of road 
improvements, iiieludiiig “inaining” schemes, or 
the luising oi “disiiiet” loads to Classes I and 11 
giados Under the Local Government Act, 1929 
(see MuNicu’Aii Government), all “district” 
loads in adroiinstiatne counties will conic under 
county jurisdiction on Apr 1, 1930 Budges aie 
included in coiiti ibutionu from the national road 
fund, 408 schciucb for widening, icconstructing, 
and strengthening budges being included in the 
1928-29 giants JSee Great Britain 

Bibliography >icw Aincxican, Russian, and 
Gorman books on highw'uys and pavements in- 
clude . Agg, ConUruetton of Roads and Pavements 
(New York), Bennett, Roadside Development 
(New Yoik) , Giosby and Goodwin, Highway 
Location and Surveying (Chicago) , James, 
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JJighuaif ('nnnlivrlion, AdmtmHtrahon and Fi- 
nance (Washington), Krynine, Highway Engi- 
neering, in Russian ( Moscow) , Reiner, Hand- 
hurh drr 'Seuni filrnfisenhamreiscn (Berlin) 

See also Biiidgks, Aokici ltuue, U. S Dk- 

I'AHTAII-NT OK 

ROBINSON^ Sir .Iorepii Benjamin A Smith 
African miner and capitalist, died Oct 30, 1920, 
in Capo Town. Union of South Africa lie was 
iKirii .it Ciadock in the Kastern Province of Cape 
Colony, South Africa, Aug 3, 1840 Until 1807 
he was engaged in wool Imyiiig and fariiiiiig In 
that year he bought 20,000 acres on the V'aal 
River, finding tlieie diamonds of lare puiity He 
was active iii the life of the settlement, hecoiuiiig 
HI 1H80 niavoi of the town of Kimberley lie 
iepipsent«*d Giiqiialand West for four years in 
the (Jape Pai liaiiieiit, at which time he' sccurifl 
the passage ot the Diamond Trade Act When 
gold was diHcoveied on the Witwatorsiand in 
IHHO, he was one of tlic first to go theie, buying 
the ’ . id Randfontein fields 

KOCHI *<TI It, Untvfrsjty of A noiisectai- 
lan instiliitioii of higher education foi men and 
women in Roehestei, N Y, founded in IftaO It 
consists of three schools — the college of aits atnl 
sciences, composed of a college for men and a col- 
lege foi women, the Eastman School of Music, 
and the school ol medicine and dentisti y A school 
ot nmsing is also maintained in con]unction with 
the Stioiig Memorial Hospital, the property of 
the university The enrollment foi the uiititiun 
session of 1929, evclusiye of e\ tension division 
and H|iecial iuiisk students, totaled 1578, dis- 
tiibiited as follows Aits and sciences, 1049, of 
whom 567 weie men and 482 were women, liaclie- 
loi of music course, 396, medicine and dentistiy, 
133 For tlic summer session, 909 weie eiii oiled 
HI the aits college and 363, in the music school 
Theie were 1()44 in the extension division The 
faculty had 337 members, distributed as follows 
College of arts and sciences, 120, school ot music, 
74, and school of medicine and dentistiy, 143, of 
whom 69 weie on full time The productive funds 
as ol tluiie 30, 1929, amounted to $28,480,903, and 
the total lesouices, including land, buildings, 
equipment, and endowment, were appioximately 
$50,000,000 The mam library contained 121,313 
volumes, the Sibley musical libiary, 21,212 
volumes, and the school of medicine lihraiy, 29,- 
998 volumes President, Rush Rhees, DD , D 
BfOCHESTEB MUSEUSE. See Art Museums 
BOGEEFEIiIiEBp foundation. An insti- 
tution chartered in 1913 *‘to pioniote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the woi Id ” On 
Jan 3, 1929, theie was iiicoipoiated under the 
laws of Hie State of New York a new Rocketellei 
Foundation, formed by the merging of the foiiner 
Rockcfellei Foundation and the Laura S]>elniuu 
Rockefeller Memoiiul The new organ i/ation le- 
ceived from the two consolidating coi ijorations 
all their assets, and it assumed all of their ob- 
ligations The plan of w'ork adopted piovided tor 
cooperation towaid the advancement ot knowl- 
edge Hi the fields of public health, the medical 
sciences, the natuiul sciences (taking over the 
foieign pi ogi amine of the Intc'riiational Educa- 
tion Boaid), the social sciences (foinierly the 
province of the J^iira Bpelmau Jiockefeller 
Memoiial), and the humanities Fur the admin- 
istration oi the ; in public health an 
Intel national het,.!! d'l was created, with 
a group oi seven scientific diiectors For each ot 
the otliei fields of activity a direetui was ap- 


fiointed Duiiiig the year 1929 appioximately 
$20,000,000 was expended by the foundation for 
work HI the hve fields in which its interests lie. 

International Health Division The gov- 
einments of 30 States of the United States and 46 
foreign countries weie assisted in pro|ecis foi 
impioving public-health conditions This aid in- 
cluded participation in studies of yellow fevei, 
malaria, and hookworm disease, ii* i .r- : .■ :■ ■ loi 
the reduction of yellow fever in Hi i/ 1 deni- 
onstiutions of iiiulaiia and hookvvoim contiol 
and oi local health woik, and iii the development 
of essential sei vices of State and national health 
depai tments 

The Medical Sciexckh Aid ioi the advance- 
ment of medical education was given to the fol- 
lowing institutionb Alhanv Medual College, Al- 
bany, N Y , the Medical Faculty of the Amei lean 
University of Beiiut, Sviia, tlie Faculty oi 
MiHliciiie of the Univeisitv of Cambiidge, Eng- 
land, the Faculty of Medi'cine of (3iululongkoiii 
University, Bangkok, Siam, the Faculty oi Medi- 
cine of the University ot Maud, the 

College ot Medicine oi l\i ■ • I i 'i ', Tokvo. 
•Tapaii, the Facult\ of Medicine of the Univeisitv 
of Lyons, Fiance, the Faculty of Medicine ot the 
Univeisitv of Moiitieal. Canada , the Salioiial 
School of Medicine and Pharmac y, Poit an Pi iiue. 
Haiti, Peking Union Medual College China , 
Faculty ol Medicine Sao Paulo, Bia/.il, Shanghai 
Uiiion Medical College, China, the Medical School 
of National Ceiitial Univeisitv, Sliaiiglui, the 
Siliool of Medicine of Shantung Chiistian Uni- 
veisity, Tsinan, (Jhina, and the Medical Faciiltv 
of the Univeihity of Utieiht, the Nethei lands 
Aid also was given to schools oi univeisit,v <le- 
paitments of ])ubiic health to turthei tlie teaching 
ot h.vgieue and public health Six giants toi spe- 
cial lesearch ]iiujects weie made in accoidamu 
with the poliiy of giving assistance in medi- 
cal schools to individuals, gioups, oi depuitmeiils 
engaged in reseaich impoitant to the ad vain e- 
iiieiit of medical knowledge 

The foundation gi anted and itself adiiiinisteied 
105 fellowships in medicine tor giadiiate students 
to enable them to study in countries othei than 
Iheii own Foui volumes of Methods and Pfob- 
tema of Afcdival Education, aSViha xii to xv, weie 
published The ioundation eonlinued its aid to 
iiuiHiiig education, and to many other phases of 
meilical and public-health work 
The Natural Sciences In the field of tlie iiatu- 
lal sciences aid w'as given for the tin tliei ante ot 
leseaiLh in physics, ilieniistiy, geolog>, the bi- 
ological sciences, and physical uiitlii opologv 
Grants weie made to 12 colleges and uiiiveisities 
in the Orient to enable them to improve the teach- 
ing facilities of their depai tiiients of plivsus, 
ehemistiy, and biology Seventy-nine fellowships 
foi graduate study were suppoited and udininis- 
teied. Funds were contiibiited to the Austialiau 
National Reseaich Council foi the suppoit of 
iellowRliips in the biological sciences, and to the 
National Reseaich Council foi the development 
of its research-aid pi ogi amine foi the suppoit oi 
fellowships in physics, cheinistiy, mathematics, 
the biological sciences, agiicultuie, toiestiy, and 
aiithi n}H)logy. 

The Social Sciences The year’s progi amine in 
the social sciences included aid to univeisities and 
other institutions oi oiguiii/ations for research 
in the fields of economic, political science, inter- 
national law, sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology. 
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Tiili: Humanities In the humanitii-s diviHion 
a grant was made to the Biblioth^(|iip Natiunale, 
PariH, towaul the eoat of completing the publica- 
tion of itrt general catalogue , and in cmiperatioii 
with the American 13iblingiaphie.il Society the 
foiiiulatioii enteied upon a protect to aid the 
Libiary of the BntiHb Muaeiiiii in the publication 
of a new edition of ita (‘atalogne Funds were 
contributed to the American ScIkmiI of ClaHsical 
StiidicH 111 Athens foi the suppoit of fellowships 
111 aichieolog.i, and aid was given to the American 
(\Mincil of Lenined Societies for the piovimon of 
tellonshi])s and giants foi the fin thei ante oi ie- 
seaieh in humanistic studies 

At a meeting of the board of tiiistees of the 
toiindiition, held .June HI, I'homas 13 Ap- 

pleget was i*lected vice jnesident, foi woik im- 
mednitelv i elated to the New Yoik oftnv At a 
meeting of the hoaid on Novemliei 1.‘3, l)i Ma\ 
Mason was eletted jiresideiit to succeed l)i (Jeorge 
K Vincent who had loathed the specified age of 
letiiemeiit Dr Mason was to assume his otiice 
on .Ian 1, 19:30 

BOCKS See (iKOTtKir 
BODIN' MUSEUM. Set* Art IHi hei mh 
ROGERS, .l(vMKs) IIaukih \n Amencan in- 
veiitoi, dietl in llvattsville, Mtl , Dec 12, 1029 He 
was horn in Finnklin, Tenn , .hilv I ‘3, ISIO, and 
was educated iindei piivate tuttirs and at St 
('hailes I'tdlege in Lontlon He livetl in Hvatts 
ville, Mil, wheie he c.iiiied tm elettiual le- 
seaiches TTis VO tii nioie patents weie foi inven- 
tions lelating to miiltiplev and lapid-pi inting 
telegi.iphv, the electiic light, telephone, and 
liulio telegiaphv He tliscoveietl, and in 1H9.3 |h*i- 
ietfed a methtid of svnchioni/etl ielegiapliit 
pi lilting His most impoit.iiit invention was a 
tievice foi set let latliti ctmiinunit atioiis nndei 
gittuiifl anti iiiidei watei, used by the I'nitetl 
Stall •> diiiiiiL! the VVoiltl VV.ii 
ROLLINS COLLEGE A non sect a 1 la 11 , cti 
etiucatioiial iiistitiiiitin tit liighei leuinnig in 
Winter I’aik, Ti'la , founded in IHH.V The enioll 
iiieiit itn tlie tall teiiii tif 1929 ttdaled .‘3:39, ot 
whom ru weie seiiitns, 00 jiiinois, 70 stiphomoies, 
117 fieshmen, and .I.') giadiiate, ftneign exchange, 
anti iinclassifieil stiitlents Tlie faculty nunilieietl 
04 The pitiduttive funds of the college amounted 
to appioximatel^ Sii7.VO,000, the income iitmi en- 
dow nieiit, to uppioxiniately .$10,000, and the in- 
come fitini othei souices, to aljtiiit $140,000 1'he 
Iiliiaiv containetl 2'>,000 vtiliimes Piesideiit, 
Hamilton TIoIt, I .L D , Litt 1) , h 11 D 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH The vein 
was the most eventful in the modem historv of 
the Chinch, as it maiketl the tieut,> tif concilia- 
tion settling the 00-veai-old contioveisv x'lth 
the Itiiliaii (itivei nineiit This was signed in the 
Lateian Palace on Felnuaiv 11 and Ttcogni/etl 
till* Fojie as the stiveieign til a new' state, the 
City of the Vatican, a teiiitoiy of 100 acies with 
.51 H sub)ectH Tins tieaty, signed by ('aidnial 
(hi.sp,iiii and Piemiei Mussolini and foimaIl\ 
latilied by the l*n]ie and the King on iliiiie 1, also 
legiilated the conditions of the Church and of 
leligioii 111 Italy in a coiicoidat On DeceiiilHU 20 
the Pope went unexfiectedlv to the Basilica of 
St ilohn l.ateiaii and said mass, wheie .70 .>earH 
hefoie he hud Iweii ordained jiiiest If was the 
tiist tune a Pope had lK>eii in the stieets of Koine 
since 1H70, although Pius XI had a])peuied in the 
l*ia//a of St Pelei’s in a Fiicliai istic ]iroeesHioii 
on .lul,\ 2.') The King and Queen of Italy paid 
then first visit to the Pope on Deceinbei 
y B— 29— 24 


The first Coiisistoiy of the jeai was held on 
July I.*!, when Aichbishop Sehustei of Milan was 
created a cardinal The second Consistoi v was held 
on December 10, when siv othei caidinals, Cere- 
jeira, Liivitiano, Miiioietti, Maclbnv, Veidiei, 
and Pacelli, weie added to the Sacied College The 
Pope issued two enevclioals, one eaily in the ,veai 
on (iregoiian chants and sacied niiisic and* the 
othei on De(.einher 1 Jl, ui giiig th- 1 1 f i ' ■ _ ■ ' ■ 

activity in apostolic woik and •m i j ■ 
treats as a practical and most valuable aid to a 
Cliiistian life This was also the fheme ot Jus 
discoiiises on othei occasions lie fiioclaimed an 
extia ]iibilee foi the yeai early in .Iunuai 3 ' to 
maik his fiftieth vear in the ]iiiesthood and at 
the end extended it to .July, 19:30 Dining 1929 
over 200 jubilee pilgi images came fiom all jiaits 
ot the woild, 11 fiom the ITinted States 

The Pojie spoke at length on Deccmhei H to 
lepreseiitutives of mission oiganizations and 
warned them ot the danger of nationalistic jnop- 
aganda, whiili he st\led “a leal evil and a male- 
diction in the mission field” On December l.V 
lie piesided at the beatification of 130 Fiiglish 
maitvis who stilleied death between 1.'394 and 
1097, and on Deeendiei 22, of Fathei John Ogilvie, 
a Scotch .lesiiit Othei beatilications weie of Don 
J3osco the Salesniii, on .lime 2, and of Futhei 
Claude Coliinibieie, S J , on .liiiie 1(>, at winch 21 
nations w'ere icpiesented, nulndnig l.’iO pilgiiins 
tioiii the I lilted States 

OniKK Sn, Nine ANT Kvlnts Concoidats be- 
twiH»n Piiissia and Uumania and the Vatiean 
weie ratified .Iiilv 9 In Mexico annoinicement 
was made on lime 21 that an iigieemeiif had been 
leuchiHl 111 settlement of the leligioiis question be- 
tween the t'hiii eh .nithoi it les and Pi esident J*oi tes 
(ill 'Pile Apostolic Delegate of the Pope was 
Aicdibishop Lcaipcddo Kin/, y Floies, and Itishop 
Pascuul Dfa/ ot ‘rabusco was mimed .Vichhishop 
of Mexico Cit\ and Pnmate Seivices weie le- 
siimed 111 the cliuidies .luiie 27 foi the hist time 
111 tlnee yea is 

Tin- C VKDix VI s The total nunibei of the Saeied 
College, with the neat ions ot the vein, was (53 
Of this total, the non-Itali.ins nunibeif>d 3 3 and 
the I*o|a*’h cieatioiis, ,52 I’he eaidinals cieated 
dm nig the vein weie the Benedict me .Vbbot ot 
the Basilica ot St Paul Outside the Walls, and 
latei Aiclil>islio|i ot Milan, lldi>fonso Sehustei, at 
the Consistoi V ot Julv 1 V .ind, at the Consistoi y ot 
Decemla ‘1 1(5, Aichbishojis Fiiianiicl Oonialves 
Cereieiia Patiiaich ot Lislion, l.uigi laivitiano 
of Palenno, Cailo Dulma/io Miiioiotti of Ceiioa , 
Jean Widiei ot Pans, .losejih AlacKoiv of 
Ainiagh, and Mgi Kngeino Paielli, Nuncio to 
(ierman;^ Kiglit caidinals died dining the vein, 
making :34 deaths since J’liis \I begun his reign 
These* nielueled Fiigenio Teisi, Viedibislmp of 
Milan, Juiiiiai,v 7, Antonio V ico, Bis]ie>|) ed JNnto 
aiiel Santa Kiihnu, Febiiiai,v J.V, Aiiiidio Culli 
Maioh 2(1, Kvaristo Liieieli, Maiih .‘51, Fiancis 
Aldan (lUsepie't, Aiediivist of the J^ibiaiy of the 
Chill e*h, Ajiril .V, Antonio Meiieles Bello, Pati laich 
of Lislion, August J^mis Fiimst Diibeus, Aich- 
bishop ot Pans, Septeiiihei 2.3, iinei (iiiisoppi 
<Jainbu, Aichbishop eif Turin, De>ce*inl)ei 2(5 

Cuidmuls Haves of New’ Yoik aiiel lXmghe*rtv 
of Philaelelphiu weie pie«sent at the Consistenv ot 
December 1(5 ami at the cedebration of the Pope's 
Golden Jubilee At the close of the .veai the lesig- 
iiatinii ot Caidmal Husparri as Seeuduiv of State 
was announced, with Cardinal Pueelli .is his site- 
eesHoi . 
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Thf Hierarchy Francis O’Hcrn was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., January 4, in 
succession to Bishop Thomas F Hickev, resigned, 
and named Titiilai Archbishop of Vimnacium, 
the Rev Robert J \im was appointed 

Bishop of Sacramente, Luni , January 0, Mgr 
Gerald P. O’Hnra, Auxiliary Bishop of Phila- 
del]>hia, May 7, Mgr Joseph H Albers, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cincinnati, Hcccinber 4, the Rev 
Aloysius J ^\ illiiigei, 0 SS R , Bishop of Ponce, 
Pol to Rico, May 3 In Canada on May 30. Bishop 
M J O’Brien of PeterboTOiigh was appointed co- 
adjutor to Archbishop M J Spratt of Kingston 
and Bishop Thomas O’Doniicl ot Victoiia, co- 
adjutor to Archbishop E J McCarthy of llali- 
lax Archbishop Paschal Robinson, O S F , a 
formei resident of New York, was appointctl 
Nuncio to the lush Free Statu November 27 
The see city of Lead, S Dak , was traiisteried 
to Rapid City The deaths of the year weie Bish- 
ojts Ovsen B Cortigan of Baltimoie, Ajiiil 8, 
John Ward of Leavenworth, April 21 , Kdmuiid 
M. Dunne of Peoiia, October 17, and Ai eh bishop 
James J Keane of Dubuque, August 2 

At the annual meeting of the hieiaieliy in 
Washington November fi and d, theie wcie ttl) 
pi elates present ' weie cabled to 

the Pope on his an offeiing of 

$50,000 was voted to him from donations by all 
the dioceses ot the United States, and he was 
felicitated on the settlement of the Italian ques- 


Number 

of Churches Numhet of Memhets 


State 

1&2G 

1916 

1926 

1916 

lJuitvd States 

18,040 

17,275 

18,606,003 

15,721,815 

Maine 

170 

146 

172,802 

148,520 

New Hamjishire 

1.14 

135 

140,010 

120,020 

Vepmoiit 

luo 

100 

80,421 

78,178 

Mushucliubettb 

705 

500 

1,620,424 

1,410,208 

Rhode Island 

1J5 

106 

225,275 

201,212 

(}onnectuut 

,‘102 

201 

557,717 

482,8 34 

New York . 

1,782 

1,490 

.3,115,424 

2,745..552 

New Jersey 

.500 

,512 

1,055,008 

790,764 

Punn8>lvania 

1,730 

1,411 

2,124,282 

1,820.532 

Ohio 

8b‘2 

687 

972,109 

843,850 

Indiana 

305 

200 

312,101 

272,288 

Illinois 

1,001 

055 

1,352,710 

1,171,281 

Michigan 

714 

570 

844,100 

573,117 

Wisconsin 

984 

008 

057,511 

504,820 

Minnesota 

747 

712 

475,809 

41,5,60 4 

Iowa 

012 

088 

287,000 

2ft‘2,.513 

Missouri 

524 

.520 

517,400 

445, .35*2 

North Dakota 

.159 

152 

104,105 

05,850 

South Dakota 

400 

339 

97,077 

72,113 

Nebraska 

413 

28 '1 

154,880 

125,537 

Kansas 

209 

377 

171,178 

128,048 

Delaw are 

20 

24 

20 006 

.30,18 3 

Maryland 

240 

221 

233,000 

219,5 SO 

Tlist of Oolunibiu 

42 

28 

67,348 

51,421 

Virginia 

110 

14) 

28,605 

36,671 

West Virginia 

177 

161 

71,205 

00,3 17 

North Carolina 

66 

77 

0,900 

4,989 

South Carolina . 

61 

48 

0,020 

9.514 

Georgia 

71 

97 

17,871 

18,214 

Florida 

115 

153 

39,370 

24,650 

Kentucky 

281 

255 

177,000 

100,185 

Tennessee 

87 

142 

24,870 

22,015 

Alabama 

119 

174 

36,019 

37,482 

Mississippi 

112 

140 

32,705 

32,160 

Arkansas 

144 

204 

24,741 

21,120 

Louisiana 

414 

350 

587,940 

509,910 

Oklahoma 

182 

260 

46,723 

47,427 

Texas 

742 

600 

656,899 

402,874 

Montana 

328 

398 

74,224 

78,112 

Idaho 

14‘I 

109 

23,14 3 

17,047 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

79 

69 

18,772 

12,801 

253 

230 

125,757 

104,982 

New Muxko 

518 

460 

174,287 

177,727 

Arizona 

171 

1.57 

96,471 

84,742 

Utah 

28 

15 

14,595 

10,000 

Nevada 

•n 

30 

8,447 

8,742 

Washington 

287 

34.5 

121,249 

97,418 

Oregon 

207 

244 

66,574 

49,728 

California 

717 

620 

520,803 

494,5.39 


tion All departments of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference showed development and 
progress in their reports 

Statistics. The oflicial lists in the Atinuano 
Ponftfico for 1929 show the whole Church, num- 
bering 400,000,000 souls, divided into 1555 juris- 
dictions, administeied by 14 patriaichs, 245 aich- 
bishops, 908 bishops, 57 abbacies, and 331 
apostolic vicariates The Holy See had 11 em- 
bassies and 18 ministers in its diplomatic corps 
and 24 nuncios, 4 internuncios, 1 chaigu d’afiFaiies, 
and 21 apostolic delegates In the foreign repre- 
sentation were 11 embassies and 18 niinistcis 
Theie were 37 monastic oideis, 17 iiieiidicaiit 
oiders, 8 orders of cleiics legular, 00 ecclesi- 
astical congregations, and 10 religious institutes 
111 Rome theie were 30 scminaiies and ecclesiasti- 
cal colleges of diileient nationalities and 23 col- 
leges belonging to religious oideis 

In the United States, the OJfirwl Catholic Jh- 
rrclon/ foi 1020 gave tlie total Catholic po])ulu- 
tion as 20,112,758, a gam of 423,700 ovei the 
picvious jeai The conveits leported iiumbei 30,- 
370, a gain of 218.5 The administiation of the 
Church included 17 archbishops, four of them 
cardinals, 104 bishops, a gain ol five, 25.773 
priests, a gam of 580 (7403 aie of the religious 
orders ) There w ere 1 1 ,003 chin dies witli i csideiit 
priests, a gam of 204, and 130 theologu.’il ■sem- 
inaries in which 14,080 students were eni oiled, a 
gain of 254 

The Department of Conimeice, in Maicli made 
public its icligious census of 1020, show mg a total 
of 18,040 Roman Catholic cliuuhcs with a nicin- 
liership of 18.005 003 Of these, 11 070 vveie luial, 
with 3 795,708 membois, and 7800 uiban, with 
14,800,205 nu'inbeis New York leads with 178 t 
churches and 3,115,421 iiienihcis, Peniisv Ivania, 
1730 chinches and 2 124,382 inembcis, Illinois, 
1004 cbuiclics and 1,3132,710 niembciH, Massa- 
chusetts, 705 chuithes and 1,020,424 membcis 
Buiiday schools with 1,201,330 pupils and 10,4!>S 
tcacheis weie repoited by 8230 cliurdics Tiic 
value of 10,254 cliuiclics icjioitnig w'as placed .it 
$837,271,053 The debt liguics ai(‘ incomplete, 
moic th.an 2000 chinches not lepoiting, 5.101 gave 
a total ot $120,037,504 

There weie 20 Roman Catholu chaplains m the 
IT S Army, and dining the vear they said Mass 
m the militwiiy reseivations 1023 times with a 
total atteiidanee of 275,582 1’heie weie seven 
Catholics in the U S Senate The eoloied Cath- 
olics 111 the United States niimheied about 130.000 
with 150 local cliurcb congiegalions, 117 ot them 
in uibnn territory In 1010 the chunlics num- 
bered only 83 and the members .51,088 

In England and Wales the Catholic population 
was 2,160,140, an increase for the jear of 12,841 
In Australia and New Zealand the total is 
1,378,091 

Education The twent^ -sixth annual meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational Association 
was held in Toledo June 24-27, and all the rcjuiits 
showed niaiked progress Theie wcie 237 colleges 
for boys, an inciease of 12, and 734 academies toi 
girls, an increase of five Since 1920, 39 women’s 
colleges had been established, and the students m 
all the Catholic colleges totaled close to 100,000 
The total of instiuctors in the institutions of 
higlier learning is G800, and of these 2090 were of 
the religious ordois and 3810 laymen and lay- 
women In the 7003 parish schools there were 
2,488,082 pupils, an increase of 63 schools and 
200,846 pupils The normal rate of increase is 
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2 pel cent a year. In 110 collogert, of the students 
entering 07 2 per cent came iiom Catholic high 
scliools 

hlissTONS A total of !i?l,278,2.)7, an incicase of 
$130,360, was coiitiibuted in the United States to 
the misbiun funds ot the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith during the veai, oi 
virtually half the contnlnilion of the entire woild 
Between March, 1 0^2, and Mai eh, 1 020, thei e weie 
7H new fields of action cieated, making 435 in 
all, 10 of these are under native eleigy — seien in 
('hin.i, one in •Japan, and two in India 

Theie weie 94 missions in China, and on March 
4 the I lev. Evariste Tehang was appointed Bishop 
of the new Vicaiiate of Sicvantse and the Rev 
•Tohn Tehang, Vicar Apostolic of the new Piefcc- 
tiiie of Chaosuen On November 2.') the llei On.inn 
Uon Cicn was apiiointcd first Vicar \po-t<i|ii oi 
Sliunking and the Rev Francis Wang, first Vicar 
Ajiostolic of Wanhsicn The Rev Edward Sheehan 
'was named Vicar Apostolic of Yukiang January 
20 and the Re\ F X Ochsa, a foiniei U S Aimy 
chaplain. Prefect Apostolic of Kweitcli, Honan 
J*roviiiee 

Ahsi!.mul\ue.s To celebrate the centenary of 
Catholic Emancipation, 3()U,00() ])er&ons attended 
the Mass in Phoenix Park, JJiiblin, .June 2i The 
seiMce uas broadcast all o\er Iieland All the 
hieiaidiy weie present and uitli 1000 piicsts and 
the lush Free Statu officials formed an iinpos- 
ing Eucharistic pioeession after the ceremony 
The hugest gathenng of Catholics e\ei seen in 
modem England held a similar eelebratioii in 
l.neipool Septemliei 8 at a Aluss in Tliinguall 
INirk Tlie National Catholic (Vnigiess was held 
in London Septenibci 13-17 amUi inniiense siie- 

(ess 

Notable eoii\entioiis of tlic \ear ueic The 
Catliolie Pi ess Association in Chneinnati, May 
10 18, Uatnolie iStiideiits’ Mission Ciusade, V^asli- 
iijgton, .lune 20' 23, Catholic Central Vercin, 
•Salem, Oie, July 13-18, Knights ol Columbus, 
Milwaukee, August 19-22 The date foi the next 
(thiitiefli) Intel national Kucliaiistie Congiess 
w'as fixed to open iii ('aithagi*, Aiiica, Mav 7 
and to close II, 1030 The following Con- 

giess was to be held in Jielund Tlieie weie 
100,000 atteiiduiits at the Ceiitril Aineiiean Eu- 
iliurtistic Congiess w'Lieh ojieiicd in Ix'oii, Niea- 
lagua, Ueeenibei 31 

BOMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITEBA- 
TUBE See riiiLOLOGi, Modfux, ScAWisir Jat- 

EUATl HE 

BOMAN EXCAVATIONS. See Argii.v^okx:^ 

HOME See A]tc'ii.i<.<>u)(,\ 

BOSEBEBY, AuciiinAii) Pjitup J’kiukose, 
Fji I'll Eaul of An English stalesnian died Mn> 
21, 1929, at his country home in Epsom, Siine^ 
lie was boin May 7, 1817, in London, and in 
IHOfi eiiteied Chi 1 st Chiiuli Cidlege Ovloid Uni- 
\eiBil> He left Cxfoiil in 18()8 without taking a 
degiee, and in that same year, at the ile.ith of )iih 
giaiidlathei, suei ceded to the Earldom of Rose- 
beiv laird Rosebeiy's fiist oibcc was that of 
Undei-Secietaiy foi the Home Otliee. held duiiiig 
1881-82 For slioit penods in 1885, he w'as Loid 
ot the Piny Seal and Chief Coniniissioiiei of 
Uoiks In 1880 and again in 1892-94, dining the 
ministiiea of (lladstoiie, he was Secietaiv ot Foi- 
eign Allans, wheie as a Libeial Impel lalist, he 
was an ad\oeate of tlio polic} of Inijieiial Fedcia- 
tion VVlien the London County Council w-as es- 
tablished 111 1889, he became its fust ehanman, 
serving in 1889-00, and for a few months in 1892. 


On the letireineut of Mr Gladstone as Premier in 
1894, Loid Rosebeiy succeeded him, remaining 
in office until 1895 Tlio failure of his prennei- 
ship was due both to the opposition of the Radical 
party and to divisiuns within the Jjilier.il puitv 
itself For thiee yeais longer, Loid Rosebeiv le- 
mainod in name leader of the Liberal jiaity, but, 
wlieii even Gladstone showed disapproval of Jus 
views, he withdiow fioni political life His 
writings, chiefly historical, include Jjifr of IV il- 
Ixam Pitt (1891). A pprcriatiovs mid Addirsta 
(1899), 8ii ifoht’tt Peel (1899), Napoleon The 
hant Pliane (1900), Oliver Orommll (1900), 
Lord Randolph Churchill (1906) , C7ia//m«/ Ilis 
Early Life and Cuiineelions (1010), Mibullanicf, 
Literati/ and Historical (1921) 

BOSENWALD FUND. See Em c\tion ix the 
United Staies. TlNnLKsrriE.s and Colleuls 

BOSSITEB, WiiiiAAi Sidney An Ameiican 
punter, census olbcial, and statistician, died in 
Concord, N II , .Ian 23, 1929 Born in Westfield, 
Mass, Sept 9, IS(»1, he was graduated from 
Amlieiht in 1884 Alter being in the business tdliee 
of the New York Tribune, be wont to the New 
York Ptefts in 1888, where he leniained for a 
vear He was then made tieasdicr oi the New Yoik 
Piinting Compain AIi Rossilei w'us selected as 
41., publishing e\])eit to aid in the 

• ■ ^ i. •■ I of tlio 190i) Uniterl States Census, and 
in 1904 he was appointed chief cleik of the de- 
jiartinent While he was still holding that position, 
in 1908, President Rooseielt commissioned him to 
investigate the goienimeiit pi inting oflice Elected 
vice president of the Rumfoid Press, a noted mag- 
a/inc-pnnting organi/ation in 1909, Mr Rossiter 
moved to Concoid, \ 11 , and in 1910 he beeaine 
piesideiit of the eompiim, letaiiiing that position 
until his death 

BOTABY CLUBS Oiiraniratious established 
foi the purposes of developing the highest ideal of 
unselfish service, of making jnaetical application 
of that ideal to the business and pioiessional life 
of the individual membois, to oiLMiu/aiioiis of 
which they mav be members, and to the coiii- 
miinities and nations in winch they may live, and 
of •■•H iiu'i'L' intei national peace and good will 
tlirough a tellow'sliij) ot business and piofcssional 
men of all nations united in the ideal ot service 
Membeiship in the clubs is limited to one lepre- 
sentative of each business, piofession, or institu- 
tion in a community 

The 1929 convention of Rotary International 
was held May 27 to 31 in Dallas, Texas, with an 
attendance oi 9526 delegates, lepiesenting Rotaiy 
clubs in 30 eountiies The eonvention acknowl- 
edged the recognition indicated hv Piesulent 
Doumergue in aecejitiiig the honoiary distiict 
governorship of the Rotaiy clubs of France Pie- 
vious coriv'entions had similarly w' 'the 
action of Allan t. King of the Belgiiiiis and V letoi 
Emmanuel, King of Italy To fuither the devolo]>- 
meiit of interim tioiM I friendship and goodwill the 
eoiivontioii voted to hold the annual convention 
outside the United Stales at least once every foiii 
jears The 1930 convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, the home of the lust Rotuiv Club, in lionoi 
of the 25th aniiiversar} of this club The 1931 con- 
vention will he held iii Vienna, Austim. 

On Nov 8, 1929, Rotary International con- 
sisted of 3231 clubs with an approximate meiii- 
liership of 150,000 in 61 countries Tlicie weie 
2370 clubs in the United States, 102 in Canada, 
324 in Great Britain and Ireland, and 43.'> in 
Europe and in various other paits of the world. 
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Officers for 1029-30 were* President, M Eugene 
Newson, Durham, N C ; first vice jnesident, Dr 
Otto Btthler, Vienna, Austria, second vice presi- 
dent, Dr Edouard Willems, Brussels, Belgium, 
third vice piesident, Charles W. Ackley, Vine- 
laud, N. J , diiectfUH’ Vi/eoiide de C'asa Aguilar, 
Madiid, Spam; David Glaik, Charlotte, N V , 
Clyde L Hulsizer, Des Monies, Iowa; 1) W 
Ohein, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sydney W Paseall, 
London, England; Bov Ronald, Mitchell, S D , 
I B Sutton, Tampico, Mevieo; D M Wright, 
Stiatford, Out, Canada, secretaiv, Chesley R 
Peny, Chicago, tieasuier, Rufus K Cha])in,‘ Chi- 
cago Headqiiaiters of Rotaiy rnternational are 
at 211 West Wacker Diive, Chicago, with a 
liruneh oflice at 2 Pclikanstiasse, Zuiuh, Swit/ei- 
land 

BOTJMANIA. See Ritmanta 

BOWING. The aeconqilishnients of the Colum- 
bia University crews stood out in the list of 1021) 
lowing aehievemeiith The Blue and White won 
the iiiU'rcollegiate legatta at Poughkeepsie in 
dune 111 a gieat vietoiy in the loiighest water the 
event has evei known The Hudson w'as so tui- 
biileiit that foiii of the ciews — ('alifotnia, Olym- 
])ic champion and 1028 Poughkeepsie winiiei, 
(Viiiiell, Syiaeuse, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology — weie swamjied betoie the finish 
line was reached Columbia beat out W ashnigtoii, 
with Peiinsyhania third, Naw lourth, and W'ls- 
consin fifth C'oinell triumphed in the diinioi 
Vaisity I ace and the Syiacuse fieshmaii eight 
won the fiiat-.>eat event 

Eailiei in the yeai Chilunibia made a clean 
Hwee}) of the Hoiisatonie, winning the Blackwell 
Cup fiom Yale and Pennsvlvuiiia, as the Fiesh- 
nian, iTunior Vaisitv, and iriO-poiind eiews also 
seoied impressive virtoiies The fiiui New Yoik 
eights also Hwe])t (hiinegie Luke at Ptineeton in 
seaicli of the Childs Cup Ptineeton was second 
with Pennsvlvania third The ^alo eight led 
Uaivaid lioiiie by moie than si\ lengths iii the 
regatta at New J^ondon in June Edw'uid Brown, 
coach of ITarvuid, resigned in iSepteiiiber, and 
(Siarles AVhiteside of Syiacuse was addetl to the 
(!rimson coaeliing staff 

One of the most noteworthy events of the year 
W.IS the victory of the Bi own and N icliols School 
of Boston Clew in the Henley in England in July 
The Columbia University lliO-pound eight also 
scored in foieign waters, winning the Marlow 
(hip, only to be defeated later in the Henley by 
the Trinity College crew The Boston schoollMiys 
led the Tiinitv eight to the finish in the Henlev 
final The Diamond Sculls at Henley was won by 
L IT E (lunther of Holland, who defeated the 
holder of the tro]>hy, Joe Wiiglit, .Ir , of Canada 

Kenneth Mveis, the Philadelphia seullei, won 
the national singles event fiom Wright in the 
annual legatta of the National Association oi 
Amateur Oaisinen, on the Connectieut Rivei at 
Spiingfield 111 August The Penn Athletic (Uub 
crew won the national ^■lghl oaied shell crown, de- 
feating the Spiingfield Rowing Assm'iatioii crew 
in the final. 

('umbridge won the uiinuol eight -oaied lacv with 
(Kfoid on the Thames iii March 

BUBBEB. Dining the year the woild’s pro- 
duction of lubber was estimated at HriS,.'500 long 
tons, or an inciease over the 1928 jiKsliiction 
of (f.'58,000 tons The distribution of pioduetioii 
IS shown in the .icMUiipniiv iiig table, prepared by 
the Kubbei Division oi iJie t 8 Buieaii of Foi- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION 


1928 1929 • 

Long toM Long tons ' 


Biitiiili Malava 

299,652 

445,000 

Netherland Eant Indies 

225,98.*) 

260,000 

Ck>ylon 

57,267 

80,000 

India and Burma 

10,790 

12,000 

Satawak (Malsyan imports from) 

10,087 

11,000 

British North Borneo 

6,698 

7,000 

Siam ( Malays n imports from) 

4,813 

5,000 

Indo China 

9,616 

9,000 

Brunei (Malayan imports fiom) 

4»A 

500 

Philippine Islands 

309 

BOO 

Papua, Samoa, and Fiji 

482 

100 

Amazon Valiev 

21,129 

21,000 

Other America, except Ouavule 

1,490 

900 

Oua^ule (Unitisl States ini|iorts of) 

3,076 

1,500 

Vfriia 

6,124 

5,000 

Total 

658 000 

858,000 


* Estimated 


While theie was inei eased (onsumption dining 
the yea I, 1929, nevertheless the piodiietion, par- 
ticularly in Malava and the native areas, so 
greatly exceeded expectations that the >ear was 
considered disa))poniting J*iiees lecedcd so that 
at the close of the vear the iiibbei iiiaiket was 
quiet and manv pioduceis believed them to be 
iieai the cost of piodiiction Conditions of ]itO' 
dm lion wcie such that tow aid the end of the 
,veui Diitih gioweis proposed conti oiling the 
iubbei piodueing industiv tliiough a modified 
foim ot lestiietion, while some Biitisli leadeis 
suggested eooidinated selling, though neithei 
plan appealed paiticiilaih in view of the luck 
of HiieceSK wbicb pieviously had attended the 
Stevenson ]>lun of nop lestiietion 
Closelv related with the ]>ioduction of riibbei 
ih the consumption, whub the T' S Bureau of 
Foieigii and Domestii Commeiee estimated foi 
1929 at 781,090 long tons, ns eompaied with 980,- 
700 tons in 1928 This is given in the ueompaiiv- 
iiig table 


WORLD RUBBER ('ONSUMPTION 


United States, rnnsumption 
United Kingdom, deliveries to man 
ufai turern 

(Terinuto, net nniiurth 
Franre, net imports 
(’aiiada, net imiiortH 
tTapan, net impurtn 
Italy, net imports 
Kui,mu, net impoits 
AaKtralia, net imports 
Belgium, net importh 
Ortier uiuiitries 

Total 


1928 2929“ 

Long ton* Long tonii 
4'17,0()0 475,000 

48..500 05,000 

HT.HOO 49,000 

;i6,500 54,000 

•10.400 35,000 

25,b00 '10,000 

12,400 17,000 

15,100 11,000 

8,400 15,000 

8,000 0,000 

21.000 25,000 


680,700 785,000 


* Estimated 

The total eoiwumption of crude nibbei and 
leelaimed riibbei in the United States duiiiig 
1929, as deiermiiied by the Rubber Division ot 
the Department of Comnieree with the coopera- 
tion t)f mamifaetui ers who submitted reports, 
eompaied as follows with preceding years 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CONSUMPTION 



(Jnidf 

Jteelaimfd 

Ratio of 
Reclaimed 


Uubhfr 

Rubber 

to Crude 


Long toM 

Long tong 

Per cent 

1925 

388,000 

137,000 

35 3 

1926 

366,000 

164,600 

45 0 

1927 

373,000 

189,500 

50 8 

1928 

437,000 

223,000 

212,700 

51 0 

1929 

407,400 

45 5 
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The ac'Couipaiiyiiig figures indicate an iii- 
ci cased use of crude rubber, though a decline in 
reclaimed rubber. The percentage use of re- 
claimed lublier declined 5 H ]>ei cent from 1928 
to 1020 and amounted to about the latio for 
1026 The Kublier Division statcH that in ai liv- 
ing at the 1020 coiiHuniptioii liguies foi ciude 
riibhei and iecJuiin.ed rubber ceitain eHtitnates, 
111 addition to the actually repoited c<jnHumiitioti, 
iveie necessary The consunqitioii actually le- 
])ott(‘d was 400,321 tons of crude rubber and‘20G,- 
722 tons of reclaimed lubbei 

Aceoidiiig to tJie llubber Manufacture] s Asso- 
ciation the iinjioits of ciiide rubliei of all giades 
into the United States iliiiiig totaled 501,- 
454 long tons, being oi-i ■ '■■■||»■| as follows 
LMantatioiis, 548,007 tons. Paras, 10,405 tons. 
All lean, 445 tons, (.ientials, 343 tinis, (luayiile, 
1251 tons, Manicolm and Matto (liasso, 13 tons 
This pioduction foi the \ear conipaicd v«itli 440,- 
121 tons in 1028 

111 1020, aicoiding to the statistics of the Hub 
bci iMaiiufaitiirerh AssiK'iaiion, the total sales 
Aalue of inunufactiiied lubbei finnlncts sliip- 
iiicnts, icpiesentiiig 02 per cent oi the indiistiy, 
aggiegated $1,055,1 05, 000 as conipaied with 
$1,000,700,000 HI 1028 and $1,200,022,000 in 
1020, the \eHi of niHMmnin piiMliutioii The lead- 
ing luhbci ]noducts aie tnes and tire sundiies, 
and these in 1020 bad a total value of $703,027, 
000, as against $771,060,000 in 1028 and a niaN- 
iiniiin of $800,705,000 in 1020 

In ^ew 'Noik the inaiket foi spot lubliei. 
libbed smoked sheets opened in .laniiaiv, 1020, 
at 18 cents and closed at the end of the month 
at '22% cents, ad\ancing thiough Kebiuai> and 
closing at 20*)/* cents, a high jioiiit foi the jeai 
Kiom this point theie was a dc*cline, w'lth minoi 
achancc's during the >eai, with a closing pnee 
on .July 31 of 21^^ cents and on August 30 of 
llP/6 cViits Price's lejKiited foi Octohei weie 
about 20 cents until the end of the month when 
the closing puce was 18% cents Novemliei 
showed a turthci dec-1 me, with 10«/, cents quoted 
on Noveinbei 30, while in Decc'niliei the lecoid 
low piic-e of the \eai, 15 1 c-ents, was ic'ached, 
lectneiiiig, howevei, to HiVk cents on Decem- 
bei 31 The total tiansaetions on the New ^oik 
lUibbei K\chaiige dm mg 1020 invohed 100,480 
contracts lepic'seiitiiig 401,215 tons, as against 
a total of 176,300 coiitiacta loi 418,422 5 tons in 
1028 

'File total value of riibbei and manufactures e\- 
ported 111 1020 was $70,003,305, as csmipaied with 
$00,544,011 in 1028 

Impoits of lublH'i and iiiaiiufactuic's in 1020 
MC'ie valued at $247,420,803 as compared with 
.$253,020,242 in 1028 These included in 1020, 1,- 
202,038,840 pounds of ciude rubbei and milk ol 
lubber valued at $240,900,780, and niaiiutac- 
tuic's of rubber valued at $2,310,837. 

BUBBEB, Synthetic’ Sec Chlmihtby, Jnih s- 

TRIAL , „ 

BUBIO, Ortiz See Mexico, under Utslory 

BUINB See ARCH^acoLociY 

BUBEANIA. A constitutional monarchy foiin- 
ing the largest and northeriimo&t of the Balkan 
States, bounded on the south by the Danube 
Rivei and Bulgaria, cm the east by Kussia and 
the Black Sea; on the north by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary and on the west by Jugo- 
sla\ia Capital, Bucharest, leigning sovereign 
in 1020, Mihai (Michael) 1. 

Rumania is divided admmistiativcly into the 


two old pi incipalitiGS of Wallachia and Moldavia 
(united in 1801), the Dobrudja; Bessarabia, 
c-eded HI Maich, 1018; Bukowina, ceded m No- 
venibei, 1018, and Transylvania, ceded in Dec-em- 
ber, 1018 Area bc'fore the World Wai, including 
tciiitoiy taken fiom Biiig.irM by the Treaty of 
Biichaiest, Aug 7, I'M t, >•■'40 sqiiaie milc's, 
])opulatioii, estimated in 101.5, 7,004,104 Area 
after the Wai, 122,282 squaie miles, ]iopulatiou, 
17,303,140 'J'he estimated ))opulntioii in 1028 
was 17,000,000 The population of the c-hief cities 
in 1027 was Buchaiest, 875,000, Chisiiiau 
(Kishinev), 175,000, C/eriiowitz, 175,000, Calati, 
1.30.000; Ploiesti, 115,000; Timisoara, 110,000, 
Jassy. 100,000, and Klaiisenburg (Cluj), 100,000, 
and Oradea Male, 00,000 

Production Agiic-ultiiic is the mam oc-c-up.i- 
tioii of the great bulk of the Ruinani.in iiopula- 
tion 

III 1928 an imusunlly pool crop of coin, the 
principal food of the jieople and also the chief 
grain export crop, lemilted in unsatmfac-tory ag- 
1 icultiiral c-ondi turns, although the aggregate \ leld 
of wheat, ive, hailc-y, and oats was 20 jici cc'iit 
largei than the aveiage for the fixe xcars fiom 
1021 (hiiiiigh 1027 The total value of faim ciops 
in 102,*» wan .$400,220,000, as conqiared with .$410,- 
010 000 in 1027 Luiiiboriiig and mining aie othei 
imiioitant industiies There aie about 16,018,064 
acic'H of foiests in the country The value of min- 
c'lal pioduction in 1027 was .$64,008,000, iiic-liiding 
pc'tiolc'iim, .$36.884 000, coal and lignite, $16,- 
.537,000. salt, 4.4,281,000, natural gas. $1 4(»2 000, 
and gold, $1,357,000 Pioduc-tion of ]>etroleum in 
1020 was i'stimatc'd at 4,860,000 tons as c-ompuied 
with 4,102,882 in P>28 Jion oie, silvei, c-opj»ci, 
and aiitimoiiv au* othc'i miiieials piodiic-cd The 
output of beet in 1027 totaled 24„528,000 gallons 
Muiiiifautui mg is coiiimed largelv to tlie metal- 
luigical mclustrv, winch piodiu-ed 63,408,000 
tons of pig lion iii 1027 

CciMAiFRCb A .$(>0,000,000 decieasp m ceieal 
expoits HI 1028 ic'sultc'd in a 28 jiet c-ent chop m 
the value ot the total exports, whic-li amounted to 
$165,006,000 us comp.iu-d with .$227,801,000 in 
1027 Jmpoits dc'cuMsed bv only 2 pel c-ciit, the 
value toi 1028 being $107,146,000, as against 
$201,075,000 HI the piec-c-dmg xear The adveise 
balance of tiade was .$32 000,000 as compared 
with a favoiable balanc-e of .$25,800,000 m 1027 
'Pile adveise balnnc-e in foieign trade continued 
III 1020, aec-oiding to prelimmaiy leports. due to 
the decline in ceieal shipmont-c lesulting from 
the pool c-oiii ciop ot 1028 Impnits totaled 

20.806.. 504 000 Ici (about $170,370,024) and c\- 
poits 28,014,034,000 lei (about $173 480,604), 
Ic'avuiig on c'xcess of impoits of $5,800 000 As 
c-oinpaied with 1028, the impoits declined 10 i>ei 
cviit and the ex|)oits inc-ic'ased 7 4 per c-eiit 

Fin vnck There was a deficit of $1 5,200,000 as a 
ic-siilt of financial npeiations m 1028, the total 
ic'veniics being .$202,.500,000 and the expenditures 
$217,700,000 The budget estimates for the yeai 
balanc-cd at $235,086,000, as compared with the 
budget c'stimatc of .$200,226,000 m 1027 The 
budget for 1020 was t'stimated to balance at 37,- 

700.000. 000 Ici (about $220,200,000), the pte- 
liminary uqioits showc'd a (> pci cc'ui mc-rease 
III reveiiiiP c-ollc*c-t ions as c-ompaied with 1028 The 
1030 budget provided foi the payment of all the 
old state debts h> the end ot that yeai and for 
the reduction of expenditures by the dismissal of 
some 5500 state ofHcials The total public debt in 
1020 was icported to be about $716,300,000, of 
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which $65,661,000 was due the United States 
government An additional $101,000,000 loan was 
contracted in February, 1029, for use in stabiliz- 
ing the currency and for the rehabilitation of the 
state railroads and other economic reconstruction 
purposes The unit of cuneiicy is the leu (plural, 
lei), stabilized at $0 00598 in February, 1029 

Communications The i ail ways of Rumania, 
as well as the telegraph and telephone systems, 
aic state owned In 1928 the 7102 miles of rail- 
ways in operation cairied 30,359,000 pii- erc”* 
and 17,035,000 metric tons of ficnlii — 

iccGipts totaling 11,006,000 lei 

(JovEKNMENT Under the constitution of Mar. 
28, 1923, which nationalized all forests and sub- 
soil, executive power is vested in the King and 
a council of ministers, the King having a susjicn- 
sue veto ovei the laws passed by Parliament, 
and legislative power is vested in the Senate of 
170 membeis and the Chamber of 347 members 
Michael I, boin Oct. 25, 1921, was pioclaimed 
King on July 21, 1027, after the death of his 
gi'i ' Feidinaiid I (See Year Hook for 
1.1 ; iiiu King, being a minor, ruled through a 

Regency Council eomiioscd of his uncle Piince 
Nicholas, the Patiiarch Mgr. Miron I Cristea of 
the Orthodox Chuich, and Geoigc Biizdugaii, 
^rnicr president of the Court of Ajifieal The 
Maniu Cabinet representing the National Peas- 
ants’ party, appointed Nov 11, 1928, included 
Prime Minister, Dr Julius Maniu, Foreign Af- 
fairs, George Miionescu, Interior, Dr Alexander 
Vayda-Vocv( ’ \.'*r'iPur» M T m Mihailache , 

Education, ]’■■ - \ i, Finance, Dr 

Miliai Popovici 

History 

The histoiy of Rumania duiiiig 1929 was 
maiked by iiotewoithy internal piogiess and in- 
creasing stability under the enlightened Icadei- 
sliip of Premier Maniu Other important develop- 
ments were the repeated attempts of Queen Mane 
to legaiu her foinier political inlluenee and the 
impoitant steps taken toward a settlement of out- 
standing foreign xiroblems 

Internal Reforms The pi ogi amine of con- 
verting Riimazna into a deinociaey on Western 
lines uiiiiounced by the Maniu Cabinet soon after 
its accession to iiower, was pushed with vigor 
and a lemaikablc degree of success To achieve 
tins end the goveiniiient sought to decentralize 
the administration of the country, leform the 
])oliec and gendariiieiie system, and roconstiuet 
the eoinitiy economically, partially by eiicouiag- 
jiig foreign investments Liberal treatment of the 
Hungarian and other minorities and the cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations abroad weie other items 
in Premier Manm’s programme The cabinet’s 
plan for administrative reform jiroposcd to di- 
vide the country into six provinces, cicate a larger 
tyiic of luial eommune, an I gii..' ' scope to 
local elective bodies Tlie g -n m ■■ - i the jirov- 
inces viould exeicise much of the authority 
hitheito concentrated in the Ministry of the In- 
tcrioi 

The {leisoimel of the gendarmerie was i educed 
by more than 10,000 and the system of attaching 
a gcndaiine to each village was revised to promote 
better discipline and moie efficient pati oiling Of 
outstanding impoitaiice weie the laws adopted by 
Parhaineiit govciiiing mining and the admiiiistra- 
iioii of state enterprises, which jicrmitted for- 
eign interests to secure leases on the same terms 
as those obtaining for Rumanian citizens 


While these reforms were highly popular among 
the masses of peasants and townspeople, they 
were equally objectionable to the adherents of the 
former Premier and virtual dictator of Rumania, 
Vintila Bratianu. The latter bitterly attacked the 
government on the ground that it was allowing 
foreign capital to gain control of the petroleum 
industry. A militaiy conspiracy to overthrow the 
cabinet was discovered by the government early in 
July and 14 leaders arrested, while for a time a 
stringent censorship of the press was imposed The 
14 offenders were convicted of high treason a 
month later, but extremely light sentences were 
imposed. 

Regency Council Dispute The Dowager Queen 
Marie’s aspirations for xioliticul power appealed 
nearer realization following the death on October 
7 of George Bii/duLMU one of the thiee members 
forming the lb ‘.■ciii i < onntil Her candidacy for 
election to the vacant post was suppoited by high 
court officials and by members of foimer Preniier 
Bratianu’s Liberal party, but owing to the firm 
opposition of Premier Maniu her name was not 
presented before Parliament Constantin Sar,it- 
/eanu. eouiiselor in the Rumanian High Couit of 
Cassation, was elected ns the new member at a 
special session of Parliament on October 9, receiv- 
ing 455 votes Former Crown Pi nice Carol re- 
ceived nine votes and (ieneral Presan, the can- 
didate of the inililarv and a section of the Lihcials 
received 22 Shortly thereafter the Queen in an 
interview^ published in the newspajier IJmvcrsal 
sharply criticized Premier Maniu and the policies 
of his gov'crnment The furore aroused was stilbnl 
when on October 17 the Court Cliamberlam domed 
the authenticity of the interview on behalf of the 
Queen In Decemlwr the newspaper Cuvantul re- 

J iorted that Piince Nicholas, uncle of King 
Jichael and son of Queen Mane, had decided to 
resign from the Regency Council to allow liis 
mother to succeed him 
Foreign Relations The pi ogress vihieh had 
been made earliei in the year toward a settlement 
of the Ojitauts disputes with Hiingaij and Bul- 
garia received u setback late in November vvlion 
the Rumanian government oidered the immediate 
liquidation of estates in Rumania owned by Tlim- 
garian and Bulgarian nationals The oider| which 
was apparently in violation of the Treaty «f 
Trianon, was regarded as a inaiicpiivie to attain 
a stiategic position for Rumania at the Repara- 
tions Conference hcbeduled for the following 
January Both Bulgaria and Hungary had consist- 
ently refused Rumania’s request that the indemni- 
fication of Hungarian and Bulgarian optants foi 
pioperties confiscated by Rumania should be set 
off against reparation payments due Rumania by 
the other two powers. 

In other directions more progress was made 
The long-standing dispute with Soviet Russia 
over Bessarabia was at least tcm}ioi arily resolved 
by the signing during the year of the Litvinov 
Protocol Relations with Jugoslavia impioved as 
a result of an agreement reached on minor dif- 
ferences, and in May a concordat with the Vatican, 
giving the Roman CatJiolic Church official status 
in Rumania, was ratified by both brunches of the 
Rumanian Purliumeiit See 'Hungary and Russia, 
under Htatorjf for details of Optants question 
and Litvinov Protocol, respectively. See Jews 
RUMANIAN LITEBATUBE. See Philol- 
ogy, Modern 

BUM BOW, Rum Running, etc. See Prohi- 
bition 
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BUBAL SOCIOLOGY. See Aorigultubal 
Kxpekimknt Stawonb 

BUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. An insti- 
tution cstablislied by Mrs Russell Sage as a 
memonnl to her husband The initial endowment 
was $10,000,000, to which $6,000,000 was added 
by her will It was inrorporatcd by the Legislature 
of the State of New Yoik in April, 1907, “for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States of America ” Tlie members of 
the staff of the foundation study social conditions 
and methods of social work, interpret the find- 
ings , make the information available by publica- 
tions, conferences, and other means of public 
education, and in various ways stimulate action 
for social bctteiineiit The depui tuients and their 
directois in 1029 weie as follows Chanty oi- 
gani/ation, Joanna G Colcoid, industrial studies, 
Maiy van Kleeck, libiary, Bertha M Hulsemau, 
recreation, Lee F. Hannier, leiiiedial loans, Leon 
Hendcison, statistics, Ralph G Iluilin, surveys 
and exhibits, Shelby M Ilarrison A coiisultation 
SCI vice on ])ioblems i elating to delinquency and 
penology was conducted by Hustings H Hart, and 
the Year Book of Social Work was pre])ared by 
Fred S Hall as editor. Although the foundation 
makes a few grants to other agencies with kin- 
dred purposes, it carries out its progiammc 
chiefly thiough its own deiiartments 

Cii vuiTY 0IU1ANI7ATT0N The charitv oiganiza- 
tion department studies and publishes in the field 
of social case woik and family w’elfare The re- 
sults of its most lecent studies weic published in 
two volumes, one entitled Marnaqc and the 
State, liy Mary F Richmond and Fred S. Hall 
and the other entitled Marriage Laws and Deci- 
sions in the United States, by GeolTiey May 
iNDUS’JKiAT, SriDlLS The depaitment of iii- 
dustiial studies is engaged in investigations of 
human relations and conditions of employment in 
industiy Its study of employees’ ]>artici]iatiun in 
I ■ ' ■ I * in a huge letail stoic (William 
I I ■ I ' A Go , Boston ) was published m 
1929, and its study of conditions arising uiidci 
the agreement betvieen opciutois and mincis in 
the bituminous coal iiidustiy in Illinois was 
iieaiing comjiletion 

LimtAitv Hie libiaiy of the Russell Sage 
Fouiidution contained, in 1029, 29,008 bound vol- 
iinics .iiid 100,841 pamphlets and lejioits and 
subsciibed to nearly 300 periodicals dealing with 
social pioblems and kindled sub]ects 

l{E(un-.\Tii)N The depaitment of recreation as- 
sists in the social oigani/ation of leisuie time and 
111 bringing about adwjiiate provisions for all 
foims of vvliolesoinc iccreation It encourages the 
best methods of piomotioii, oigani/atiou, and 
administration of iccreation facilities 

Remliitai, IxiANh The obiect of the depaitment 
of lemedial loans is to piotcct small boiioweis 
fiom ex’tortion, to uige the passage and enforce- 
ment of adequate laws for the regulation of the 
small-loan Inibiness, and to eiicouiage the foima- 
tion of credit unions The depaitment assisted 
in the pieparatioii of biiefs in cases where, dining 
1029, either the uniform law oi some poition of 
it was held to be valid by tlie Supieiiie Comts of 
Viiginia, Louisiana, Kansas, and Nebiaska 
^Statistics Tlie dcpai tment of statistics makes 
statistical investigations i elating to social con- 
dition and advises membeis of the staff of the 
foundation and otheis engaged in social woik 
concerning sources of statistical information, 
the planning of inquii les, and methods of collect- 


ing, analyzing, and presenting statistical data. 
During 1929 cooperative studies weie carried on 
with groups of agencies in several fields of social 
work, directed toward the production of com- 
parable statistics of their cuircnt operations, 
these statistics being published and distributed 
each month 

Surveys and Exhibits The department of 
surveys and exhibits studies and occasionally en- 
gages in community projects involving the col- 
lection, interpretation, and educational use of 
facts, advises with those facing practical prob- 
lems in these fields , and spreads, chiefly through 
its publications, the information and experience 
thus gamed 

Delinquency and Penology As consultant in 
delinquency and penology, Dr Hastings H Hart 
responds to lequcsts for advice and service His 
chief efforts have been diiocted to sccuiing moie 
decent, humane, and intelligent treatment ior 
Federal convicts in Federal and local prisons 

Publications Tlie foundation publishes in 
liook and pamphlet form the lesiilts of studies 
made by its staff During 1929 it published, in ad- 
dition to Marriage and the State, Marriage Laws 
and Decisions in the Lnited States, and Training 
Schools for Delinquent Owls, the following pamph- 
lets Mothers' Assistance, Economic and Social 
Aspects of Epilepsy, Indeterminate Sentence, In- 
fluence of Maihtmry on the Worker's Mind; 
Newspapers and Ciimes, Older Workers in In- 
dustry, Model Jails of the Olden Time, Directory 
of Training Courses for Recreational Leaders, 
Ndo 1 ork State Marriage Laws, Southern Moun- 
tain Schools, and Some Results of Two Years 
Study of Family Case iro»Aj Statistics The 
following volumes weie issued as pait of the 
studies for the Regional Plan of New York and 
Environs Popuhition, Land Values, and Oovem- 
inent; Physical Conditions and Public Services, 
and Neighborhood and Coninniniti/ Planning Of 
two volumes contniiiing details of the plan with 
iccoinmendations, one entitled The Graphic Reg- 
ional Plan was published 

The trustees of the foundation in 1929 were 
Robert W De Foicst, piesideiit, T^wson Piiidy, 
vice president and tieasurer, Frederic A Delano, 
John II Finle.v, JIis Fiedeiic S Lee, Dwight 
W Morrow, Mrs Fnilev' J Shepard, Harold T 
W lute, and John M Glenn, who was secretai v and 
general director of the foundation Shelby M Har- 
iison was vice gcneial diiector Headquarters aie 
at 130 East Twentj -second Stieet, New York 
City 

BUSSIA A republic compiising the greater 
part of the former Russian Empire , officially en- 
titled the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Capital, Moscow 

Arla and Poput ATioN .According to the Soviet 
Union Information Bureau, which supplied much 
of the material used in this aiticle, the area of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 8,144,- 
228 squaie miles The population as of Jan 1, 
1929, was estiniati'd by the Central Statistical 
Board at 163,800,000 The population, according to 
the census of 1920-27 was 147,013,000, including 
71,024,300 males and lo.OSO.SOO females In 1914 
tlie iHipulation of the same territory was 138,200,- 
000. On May 1, 1929, the figure for unemploy- 
ment was 1,428,000 

The Union of Sov ict Socialist Republics is com- 
posed of seven constituent republics with their 
respective populations as follows Russian Social- 
ist Federated Soviet Republic, 100,858,000, White 
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KuHHian Soviet Socialist Kepublic, 4,083,900, 
Tianscaiicasiaii Federation, 5,850,700, Tuikoman 
Sox let Socialist Itepublie, 1,030,500, Ukiainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, 20,020,300, Uzliek Sov- 
iet Socialist Republic, 4,447,000, Tadxliik Soviet 
SiK'ialist Republic, 822,000 The Tad/liik Republic 
(see Tadzhikistan) was established in Octolicr. 
1029, out of tenitory foinierly imluded in the 
ll/bekistan Soviet Socialist Republic The Rus- 
sian Soc'ialist Fcdciatcd Soviet Republic contnins 
70 pel cent of the population and 04 ])ci isuit of 
the aica of the Union It contains eleven autoiio- 
inoiis icpiiblics, twelve aiitonoinoiiH aieas, with 
fnrthei subdn'isions into jiiovinces, counties, dis- 
tiicts, and tomiships The othci constituent re- 
publics einbnice similar siiImIivisiohs of aiitono- 
nious lepublics and aiuas, along lacial oi national 
lines 

Population of the ]iTincipu1 cities at the 
census of 1020-27 Moscow, 2,025,047, Ixmingiad, 
1,014,008, Kiev, 513,780, Rakii, 452,808, Odessa 
420,888, Kharkov, 417,180, Rostov-on-Don, :{08,- 
284, Tashkent, 323,013, and Tiflis, 202,073 

FmiC’ATioN Public education in the Soviet 
Union IS a charge against the seven const itiiiuit 
ie|nihlics and against the localities coni'eriKHl 
Loial a]ipi opt lat ions aie in the aggiegate scveial 
tunes those of the republican govei iimcnts Total 
afipiopiiatioiis foi education w'eie aliout $500,- 
000,000 in 1028-20, as conipaied with $425,330- 
000 in 1027-28 and $317,200,000 in 1026-27 In 
the autumn of 1028, the Ucntial Statistnal Boatd 
lepoited that 11,372,507 thildien weie in ]ii unary 
and secondai^ sdiools (exdiidiiig kindcigaiteiis), 
46 per cent iiioie than befoie the >\oild War 
Theie aeie 118,181 schools, as <om]iaied with 
106,400 111 1013 The tcailiiiig stall niimlHMed 337.- 
435 In the cities 08 4 pei cent of the (hildien of 
school age weie iii school, and in the vil]agi‘H 60 4 
pel cent 

There weie 137 iiniveisities in 1027 -28 with an 
eiiiollnient of 143.100 students, us (ompaied with 
168,000 students the pievioiis yeai The woikeis’ 
faculties (highei tiaining institutes fot woikers) 
niimbeied 105 in 1027-28, with 54,700 students, 
as compared with 45,700 students the pievioiia 
yeai Upwaid of 500,000 pupils weie in tiade 
schools of various giailcs Kclusils foi adult 
illitciates numbcicd nearly 50,000, with 1, '500,000 
pupils 'Die campaign to alsilish adult illiteracy 
IS conducted laigely iiiidci voliiiitaiy auspices, 
particularly b,> the' labor orgaiii/iatnins Among 
the geiieial population (above seven yeais) illit- 
eiacy deci eased by one-thiid in the six yeais pie- 
ceding the census'of 1026-27, which revealed that 
65 4 per cent of the males weie literate and 36 7 
per ci‘iit of the females In the last pie-war census 
(1807) the figiites weie, respectively, 37 0 and 
1 2 5 (lei cent 

NAriiBAL Hehouiiceh The natuial lesouices of 
Russia havcnevei lioen adequately surveyed Din- 
ing recent vcais an inventoiy of these lesoiirccs 
was in jirogrcHs under the auspices of the Soviet 
Aiademy of Sciences and allied scientiiic Isidies 
Undeveloped water-power lesources were esti- 
mated at 62,380,000 lioise power, of which nearly 
two-thiids aie in Asiatic tenitory. Coal leseives 
weie placed at 474,673,000,000 tons, oil leserves 
at 2,884,000,000 tons, peat, 265,000,000,000 tons, 
non, 2,782,000,000 tons, exclusive of the recently 
surveyed aiea in the Kursk district, wheie de- 
posits were estimated at from 20,000,000,000 to 
30,000,000,000 tons Copper reserves in the Urals 
aie estimated at 85,000,000 tuns. Reserves of 


bauxite aie 8,000,000 tons. Deposits of sulphur 
aggiegating several million tons wcic lecentlv 
discovered in the Kara-Kum Desert in Central 
Asia, supplementing the former reserves of 500,- 
000 toiih ill llie Keich Peninsula Potash deposits 
estimated at ovei 1.500,000,000 tons weie disi-ov- 
erod in the West Ihal legioii in 1027. Laigc lields 
of gold and ]dutinum aie situated in SiIhmiii 
Othei mnieials include silvei and lead ores, p.v- 
iitcs, graphite, ])hosphate rock, chromic oies, salt, 
asphalt, asliestos, mica, zinc, uraninite The forest 
aica covcis upwaid of two billion acies Re- 
soiiices of fish and furs arc enoimous 

Pkoiutc'tion. etc Land and natuial lesouices 
arc held in trust bv the govei nment foi the gen- 
eial population, and niav not be acquiied liy pii- 
vati* title Kveiy citi/eii is entitled to seciiic land 
toi cultivation, the foim of tenuic being that of 
I)ei|M>tiial leasehold Natural lesouices aic cx- 
ploitisl by State trusts, by mixwl companies, 
undei (‘oiUH'ssion. in which the State has a pai- 
tici]iating Intel est, oi by piivate conipanies 
iiiidci concession 

The adoption bv the Soviet Coiigiess in M.iv, 
1020. of an ambitious 6ve-veai plan foi eioiiomii 
devehqmient was consideied the most iinpoitant 
loiistiiutive step since the i evolution The ]i]aii 
had lieen in tentative opeiatiuii since Oif 1, 1028, 
the iH'giniiing of the fiscal veai 1028-20 and 
piioi to final adojition was hub]ected to sevei.il 
levisioiiM iipwairl The |>lan, ns adopted, ])iovided 
foi an iiiciease of 133 per cent in iiidiistiial |»io- 
diiction dining the ]»eriod and an inciease of 55 
pel cent in agnciiltuie It envisaged total new in- 
vestments of $33,3(M).00(),60() dining the ]ieiio(l, 
nichiding $8,566, 006,066 foi indiistiv and $12,- 
666.666 foi agnciiltinc, with laig(‘ sums foi 
tianspoit eleiliilication, and housing Impoits 
foi the peiiod were set at $3,206,666 666, mostly 
machinery and law niateiials and expoits about 
$466,066,6(K) highei Uiidei the plan, )no(liution of 
key piodmts in nidiistiv weie expected to in- 
ciease hetw'eeii 1027 28 and 1032-33 as follows 
(in metiii tons) Coal. 35,466,666 in 1627 28 
and 75,660,060 in 1032-33, oil, 11,006,000 and 
21,766 000, non oie, 5,666 666 and 10,666,600, 
pig non, 3 366 660 and 16,066,666 i'KMliiction of 
electiiial eiicigv was scheduled to expand fiom 
5,0.50,006,006 kw -h in 1027-28 to 22,666,660 666 
kw -h in 10,32-33, lailway mileage fiom 77 666 
to 00,000 kilonieteiH In agiuiiltine, the plans in- 
volved a gieat exjiansiun of higlilv mechani/ed 
State grain farms, some of ovei 166,666 acies, 
and of collective farms, so that at tin* eiul of the 
lieiiod, 26 per cent of the gram ciops would Is* 
prcsluced in the “socialized sectoi ” This aiea 
will include 21.066,600 hectaies in lollcctive 
faims and 5,000,000 hectares in State taims 

At the close of the fiscal .veai l<)28-20 it was 
announced that the plan sdiediiled for the veai 
had la*en exceeded Jndustrial production, as com- 
paied with the pievioiis veai, had iiuieased 24 
per cent, as against 21 5 jiei cent in the plan Uol- 
lective and state farms, with a sown aiea of 
5.080,006 hectaies, w’cre well above the jno- 
graninie, and us conipaied w'lth the individual 
iieasaiit faims, they prodiued np])ieciably nioie 
giain per acie at less coat A revised progiamme 
foi 1020-30 called for an inciease in the output 
of industry of 31 5 ]>er cent, an exiiansum of the 
collective farms to 15,200,000 hectaies and of the 
state farnia to 3,280,006 hcctarea 

In October, 1929, the Central Statistical Board 
e&timated a total giain crop of 70,2.50,000 metric 
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tons (pielinnnary fignies) from 05,700,000 hec- 
tares, compared with 78,580,000 metric tons from 

92.300.000 hectares in 1028 The pre-war sowings 
to grain were 102,700,000 hectares, with a crop 
estimated at from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 tons. 
The ginin crop of 1020 showed a great expansion 
of the jirnduction of state and collective farms, 
winch leached 4,100,000 metric tons drain 
1 cached the market iiioie rapidlv than in previous 
>eaiH, and hy the end of Octoliei the estimated 
])iocuiemeiits had been Airtiially fiilfilleil in the 
Ukiaiiie and othei sections, and a sin plus ie- 
seive of 1,500,000 tons was anticipated 

Clops, foi 1028, in inetiic tons, weie Kaw cot- 
ton, 801,000, siigai lieets, 0,008,000, lla\, 840,- 
000, hem}), 480,000, siintlowei seed, 2,100,0(81 
Lixestock eHtiinate foi 1028 Horses, .‘11,078,000, 
cattle, 0(i,(i7 1,800, sheep and gouts, 180,100,200, 
hogs, 2r),288,.500 

111 till iiiitumii of 1020 it was announced that 
$1,580,771,000 had heeii allotted foi capital iiii- 
|)io\eiiients in stale indiistr,v (iiiclusne of cIih 
trilic.itioii) duiing 1020-.‘10j as compared with 
$85.5,440,750 e\]iended the |)ie\ioiis jear The 
funds aeie deiived fioiii ])iohts, depieciation ac- 
count, and goxcrnmeiital budget ap])i opriations 
The uveiagc number of woikers employed in 
large-scale stale iiidiisin foi the first 0 months 
ol 1028 20 WHS 2,.U)0,000, as coni|)incd with 

2.1.50.000 toi the same pciiod of the piCMoiis 
J ea I 

Thiee Inige-sciile development jiiojccts hud 
been inaugiiiated in the SoMot Union, which weie 
cNpeited to accelerate inatciiuHv the ad\ances in 
iKHiiK tiMt,A These w'cie (1) The l)nie|)ei IliAer 
ivdro-elecli 1 C deAeloprneiit, with attendant watei- 
AAa,\ and iiiigation j)io|ects (2) The SilM>riaii- 
Tiiikestan Hiiilwa;^, 020 miles long, was to lon- 
nect the lottoii Indt in Central Asia with the 
giiiiii and tiniliei distiuts ot Sibeiia, cutting the 
jiieseiit lailWfiA distaiKe iNdween the two sections 
b\ 1)5 fiei cent Coiisti nction w'us iH'gun in 1027 
and the total cost was to be .$100,0(8) 000 (.1) The 
\ o1ga-l)on Canal, connecting the two ijacis, was 
to gi\e the Volga, the cliict wateiwin ot the 
Sox let Union, which enijitics into the landlocked 
Casjnaii Sea, an outlet on the Blink Sea 

A nnnibei ot indnstnal entei]>UHes and the 
gieatei jiart of the letiiil tiude oiganiKutioiis .iie 
inn by the coopeiutixes 'I'liese oiganisatioiis in- 
cieused then niembei ship fioni I0,i)00,000 in the 
lull ot 1024 to npwuid ot .18,000,000 on Hct 1, 
1028 In 1027-28 they conducted 02 4 |)ei lent of 
the letail tiiide and about 10 jum icnt of the foi- 
eign tiade 

Uioductioii of coal by State Ti lists in 1028 20 
was 41,800,000 metiic tons, us com}iHred with 

8.5.400.000 111 1027-28 and 28,3.50,(100 in 101.1 l»io- 
diution of Oil was 1.1,700,000 inetiic tons in 
1028 20, as cum])Uied with 11,502,000 in 1027-28 
and 0,21.5,011 in 101.1 K\])oits of oil weie 8,018,- 
.500 iiietiii tons in 1028 -20, 2,083,700 in 1027-28, 
and 047,700 in 101.1 

The jnodndion of non oie i cached 7,100,000 
inetnc tons in 1028-20, as coinpaied with 0,000.- 
000 in 1027-28 Statistics foi non and st(H*l pio- 
duction aie as follows, in thuusands of metiic 
tuns 


insa-sn 1027-28 lois 

Piff Iron 4,100 8,281 4,206 

Steel 4,800 4,1.56 4,247 

Kollud irnn 8,700 8,277 8,.509 


CoMMKKi'R The foreign bade turnover for re- 
cent years is shown in the accompanying table 

RUSSIAN FOREIGN TRADE, 1925-29 

ErportH ImpoitH Tolnl 

1924-25 $296,12,5,000 $870,800,000 $666,925,000 

1025- 26 348,447,000 .589,546,000 7)7,995,000 

1026- 27 396,807,500 366,989,000 761,796,500 

1927- 28 898,564,000 486,523 000 885,087,000 

1928- 29 441,620 000 424,201,000 865,821,000 


Pdieign trade tinnoxei 111 1013 w’aa $1,400,405 - 
000 The eoiintix then included Poland, Finland, 
ami the lairdei atiitea 

The tiade total foi 1028-29 showed a falling 
oil of about .$10,()0(),0()0 f 10111 the prex lous yeai, 
due to a deciease ol $02,000,000 in iin]ioits K\- 
poits ineieased $43,000,000 The faxoiuble bal- 
ance of bade foi the }eai waa $17,417,000, as 
compared with an iiiifavoiable Iwlance of $87,- 
0.50,000 the previous yeai 

The {>iinci|)al e\]iuits 111 1028-20 in older of 
then value, weie oil ]ii(MliiciH, timber, fins, but- 
bn, ila\, eggs, niaiiguncsc, sheep casings The oil 
e\{)oits of .{,bl8,.5()0 metiic tons lopresented an 
iiicieascof 30 ja'i cent oxei those foi the ]»roxioiis 
year and weie iieaily four times those of 1013 
Kvpoits to England lieuily doubled 111 lonipuiison 
with those of the pieceding year Eaily in 1020 
an agreement fui the sale of oil in Kngliiiul was 
rsmeludeil between the Anglo-Ameiicaii Company 
and the Russian Oil Piudiiets, Ltd Three fouiths 
of the 1028-20 oil eNjants went to Knio}>ean 
countries, and about 22 5 pel cent to Kastci 11 
(ouiitiies Oraiii, which befuie the w'lii was the 
piinci]>ul fuctoi on the e\poit list, has not been 
e\]M>ited in quantity ioi the past two years, as 
the cio}>s have not shown an advance commeiisu- 
latc with the steady im reuse in the jiopulii- 
lion 

The princi}iul lountiies taking Soviet expoits 
III 1028-20 weie Oeimanx. 23 8 pei cent, Kng- 
land, 20 8 pel cent, Latvia, 0 pel cent, l*eisia 
8 0 pel cent. Fiance, .5 1 }>ei cent The })iiiici{>ul 
coiintiies fuinishing Soviet imports weie (Jei- 
nmiiy, 23 3 jiei lent. United States, 15 8 pei cent, 
IViHia, 8 pel cent, and the Ibnted Kiiigdoin, 5.1 
jM*i lent 

The piinii])al Soviet ini|>oits fioin the United 
States weie law cotton, industiial equipment, 
ugi iciilturul iiiai hiiieiy, metals, chemical piod- 
iicts, biiidet twine, aiituinobve equipment, otliCc 
supplies Accoiding to the tiguies ot Soviet tiade 
oigaiii/utioiis 111 the United States, pin chases of 
Aiiieiicaii jniKhicls for slii}mient to the Soviet 
Union 111 1028 29 weie $100,000 ,000, as against 
$01,2.30,000 foi 1027-28 Pm chases of iiidustiiiil 
ami electiK'ul equipment weie $.‘10,000,000, two 
ami a halt tunes the ligiiie foi the }>iecediiig 
yeai, jnirchiises of agiicultural eipiipiiicnt weie 
$30,000,000, double those of the })ieccdiiig veai, 
and pill chases of iiiitoinntive equipment weie 
$8,000,000, 01 tii])1e the e\penditines fni this 
jmipose III 1027-28 

The piincipal Soviet e\})oits to the United 
States aie fins, miinganese, {iiecioiis metals, 
sheep casings, lla\ and tow, hides and skins, 
buBtles, and licoi ice root 

Finani'K By the end of .Tune, 1024, Soviet ciir- 
leiicy was established on a gold basis and since 
that time theie have been no nnseouied ))n|»ei is- 
sues The budgets ot Soviet fiscal years, emliiig 
Septeiiilx ‘1 30, foi 1025-20, in millions of iiibles 
(1 iiible equals $0 515) aie given on page 738 
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1925-88 1988-87 1987-88 1988-89 
(actual) (actual) (actual) (actual) 
Revenues . 8,000 7 6,201 8 6 761 1 7,910 0 

Expenditures 8,867 8 5,151 d 6,239 1 7,755 fa 


figures mado public by the U S Dejiartmeni 
of Commerce placed actual revenues in 1927-28 
at $2,94.1,500,000 and actual expenditures at 
.$.‘1,240,000,000, leaving a deficit of $297,100,000 
Of the total leceiiitb, $1 ,.''j 1.1 400,000 came fnmi 
taxation and monopolies, $118,000,000, fiom in- 
come ta\cH, and $3(j3,'i00,000, flora inipoit and 
export duties Kxpendituie items included $1.')3,- 
800,000 for the service of the debt, $393,400,000 
for defense; $88,200,000, for education (C‘om- 
mibsaiiut ot Education only), and $11,500,000, 
for social sei vices The total public debt was 
])]aced at $1,000,400,000 

Accoidiiig to the Soviet Union Information 
Buieau, fedeial levenues for 1928-29 iiu leased 
17 jier cent ovei the pievious year and revenues 
fioin lailways, posts, and to1egrii]ih~ increased 
19 per cent The fedeial budget loi I!' 2*' 30 was 
appioved at 11,390,000,000 rubles (aliout $5,700,- 
000,000), an inciease of about 44 jici cent ovcm 
the budget tor 1928-29 Of this sum, about 2,000,- 
000,000 lubles represented the anticipated reve- 
nue and expcndituie in connection with lailroads, 
jiosts, and telegraphs Another 7,000,000,000 ru- 
bles was assigned lor “Socialist construction,** 
which included uiban and agraiian industrial- 
i/ation, tiaiiHport, clectiillcatiun, and housing 
Early in OctobcM, 1J)29, it was announced that 
the third industrialization loan of 750,000,000 
rubles, opened Hejitember 1, had been oiersub- 
scribcd 

Currency cii dilation on Nov 21, 1929, was 
2,912,000,000 lubles, as compau'd with 1,740,- 
000,000 lubles on Oct 1, 1928 I'apei money in 
cnculatioii has lar outstripped the gold leservc, 
but v\hile pioduction of all kinds vias increasing 
more rapidly than the curremgr, Soviet economists 
contended the inllation would not Im* haiiuful 

Tbansihjbt In 1929 the railway mileage of the 
Soviet Union was 77,128 kilometeis, an incieaso 
of about 30 per cent over the iiguie foi 1913 
Eleven new mam and branch lailviay lines were 
under construction in 1928-29, including the Tur- 
kestan-Sibei laii Railway, which, it was an- 
nounced, would be completed in May, 1930 New 
trackage scheduled for construction in 1929-30 
amounted to 11,039 kilometers, and appioximate- 
ly a billion dollais was to be expended foi new 
(onstruction duiiiig the period of tlie five-jear 
plan There weie 17,423 kilometers of an plane 
lines 111 regular operation in 1929, und 13,590 
kilonieiers of new lines were to be opened in 
1929-30 

The length of inland waterways m 1927 totaled 
228,572 miles, of which 64,501 were navigated by 
steamcis In 1928 the mercantile maiine con- 
sisted of 097 vessels of 437,000 tons, iiicludiiig in- 
land waters 

(luvERNMENT A description of the constitution 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will be 
found in the Yeah Book fur 1923 At the close 
of 1929, the Council of People’s Commissais, the 
executive cabinet of the Soviet Government, was 
composed as follows Gliairmaii of the Council of 
People’s Commissais, Alexi 1 Rykov vice chaii- 
mcn of the council, J. E. Rudzutak, V. V. Schmidt, 
and K. G Ordjonikidze , Commissar foi Army 
and Navy, K. £. Voroshilov, for Trade, A. 1. 


Mikoyan; for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Litvinov 
(acting): for Transportation, J. E. Rudzutak; 
for Posts and Telegraphs, N. K. Antipov; for Fi- 
nance, N P Briukhanov, foi Laboi, N. A Ugla- 
nov, for Peasants and Workers* Inspection, G K 
Orjonikidzc , Chairman of the Supreme Economic 
Council, V. V Kuybyshev, Director of Central 
Statistical Administration, V. P. Milmtin Chair- 
men of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union, M I Kalinin, G 1 Petrovsky, A 
G Cheiviakov, Gazanfar Mussabekuv, Netyibay 
Aitakov, Faizulla Khodzhayev Tliese chan men of 
the Central Executive Committee are the pres- 
idents of the constituent republics Josef Stalin, 
Geneial Secietaiy of the Executive Committee ot 
the (kmiinunist party, was the unullicial head of 
the Soviet Gu\eiuniciit 


Hibtobx 

Fobeign Relations Duiing 1929 the Soviet 
Goveiument continued its 2 a>licy of establishing 
u moduH iwcndt for peaceful coopciation with 
other countries Having signed and latihed the 
Kellogg Pact, Aug 18, 1928, the Soviet Gov- 
einmenl at the beginning of 1929 invited its 
neighbois to a confeience fur the purpose ot mak- 
ing tile pact immediately effective as among 
them A protocol to this effect was signed in 
Moscow Kebiuary 9 by icpicscntativcs ot the 
governments ot Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and the USSR and was siibscqueutly 
latihed by all five guveinineiits The Soviet guv- 
eiiimcut did not renounce its claim to Bessaiabia 
The piotocol was adlieied to latei also by Tin key 
(Febiuaiy 27), Persia (Apiil 3), and lathuania 
(Apiil 6) Despite the conclusion of the non- 
uggicsMion pact with Poland, that cuunti^ on 
Septomlier 1 lencvvcd its treaty ot alliance with 
Franco Tlie Franco-Polish pact was one ot u 
senes thiough which France eHtublishcd its 
hegemony in the states bounding Russia on the 
west, and had always been viewed with sus- 
picion by the Soviet goveiinnent In Decembei, 
howevei, Soviet diplomacy achieved a cuuntei- 
aciiiig tiiuiuph in the conclusion ot a pact with 
Tuikey whiili was similar iii many lespects to 
the entente coidiule existing between France and 
Gieat Biitain previous to the World W^ai 

Relations between Geiiiian;y und Russia lie- 
came huinewliat strained toward the end ot the 
yeai Tlie ostensible cause was the ciiticisin 
leveled at Germany by high Russian oflieials m 
cuunuctioii with the Maiichuiiaii dispute Russia 
entiustcd tlic caie of her nationals m Manchuiiu 
to the German Embassy following the break with 
China and the Gcimaii Foreign Otlice was then 
assailed foi alleged laxity in these duties The 
heavy liand with which the Gcrniau police re- 
pressed Communist demonstrations in Beilm on 
May J>ay and on August 1, when a general strike 
was called, also embittered Communist feeling 
in Russia. Geiniaii lesciitinent at Russia criti- 
cism in connection w'lth the Manchurian inci- 
dent, was lieighteiica by the meiuoiy of the 
ijhakta tiial m 1928, when German engineers in 
Russia weie tried on chaiges of sabotage and 
criminal conspiracy The Soviet goveinment’s 
apparent neglect and misticatmcnt ot several 
tliousand Meimunite peasants of German descent 
colon i/ed in Siberia, who sought to remove to 
Canada rather than enter the collectives, also 
aroused German indignation. (See Germany, 
under Uxatory.) There was much feeling m Ger- 
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many over the encouragement openly extended 
by Soviet ollicials to the revolutionary activities 
of German CommuniBis 

On October 3 Valerian Dovgalevsky, represent- 
ing the Soviet goveinineiit, signed a protocol with 
the Biitish Socretaiy of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs piovidiiig for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the two countiiesj which had 
been bioken oil by the Baldwin government in 
1927. The protocol piovided for confeienccs to 
settle the matteis in dispute between the two 
go\ ernuionts, aftei the exchange of ambassadors 
It also repeated tlie text ot that article of the 
treaty of 1924 binding both parties to ref i am 
from subvcrsi\c propaganda and to use restraint 
nj>on all persons oi oiganizations within their 
juiibdietion Grigorii Sokoluikov, chan man of 
tiic Soviet Oil Syndicate and iorniei Commissar 
loi Finances, was appointed Ambassador to 
Gieat Britain and assumed his duties there De- 
cember 2U (See Gbeat Bbitain, under lltslort/.) 

A disturbing feature of the year was the rup- 
tuiu with the Maukiiig (Matioiialisi) govein- 
iiient of China, over the seizure of the Chinese 
Fastein Railway by Cliinese authorities on July 
10 (See China, under Htstory ) Gueriilla wai- 
faie prevailed along the Manchurian border until 
the 5 r' I ' Cie Khabarovsk piotocol termin- 
ating ■ • ■ on December 22 The Soviet ad- 
vance into Manchuiia commencing !Novembcr 17 
induced the American Secretary oi State, Heniy 
1j Stimson, to dispatch notes to both Russia and 
China on November 30 reminding them ot their 
obligations under the Kcllogg-Biiaiid J^cace Pact 
TJie note was dehvcicd through the French Em- 
bassy at Moscow At the suggebtion oi Secietaiy 
Stimson, Great Biifain, France, and a numlier 
of smaller powers sent similar reminders In 
Hussia, the notes were geneially eonsideicd to 
have been inspired by a desire to hamper direct 
negotiations between the Soviet government and 
Mukden Acting Foreign Aliiiistcr Litvinov re- 
plied tartly to the American note, declaring that 
it was “not friendly” to Russia and an attempt 
to exert “unjustifiable pressure ” 

One of the significant events of the year was 
the retiieincnt of Georges Tchitcheiin as head 
of the Foieign Uihee, a post winch lie had filled 
with recogiii/cd ability since the establiehmcnt 
of the Cominuiiibt i<^‘gime. 

Jmernai. Afiaiks Tlie inauguration of the 
five-yeai plan, deseiibed above, with its attend- 
ant dcvelojimcnts, was the conspicuous event of 
the ^eai in internal afTairs in connection with 
the woikiiig out of the plan, a continuous work- 
ing week was devised, fni industrial and other 
institutions, by winch tlie machinery of produc- 
tion would be employed continuously, while the 
lest-days of the workeis would lx‘ aiianged on a 
staggci system In August, the Council of Cora- 
missais issued a decree for the continuous work- 
ing week, each worker to have one and a half 
day’s rest in seven in fcjcptembci, however, a 
new decree provided for the introduction of a 
five-day week, aocoiding to a plan sponsored by 
the Academy oi iScieiices Under this plan, each 
month IS to consist of six weeks of five days each. 
'J’he worker has one day of rest each week under 
a staggci system, so tiiat production is continu- 
ous The five extra days during the year are to be 
national holidays The plan entails a revision of 
the calendai and is applicable to industrial enter- 
prises and offices In tentative trials in various 
plants the new scheme was reported to have in- 


creased production from 15 to 25 per cent and 
reduced production costs. 

In the agricultuial held the government’s pro- 
gramme of rural “socialization” brought sporadic 
opposition 111 some sections fiom the peasants, 
particularly the “kulaks,” or well-to-do farmers, 
who at times lesortcd to arson and the murder 
of officials — ^methods traditional in Russia’s 
rural histoiy — to oppose the extension of col- 
lective farms During the harvest season, the exe- 
cution of numerous peasants was reported The 
reported success of the grain-marketing pro- 
giamme, however, indicated that this opposition 
was not widespiead The programme lor grain 
piocurcments bj state and cooperative agencies 
lor the agricultuial >ear ending June 30, 1930, 
was fixed at 50 jier cent highei than the procuie- 
inent of the pievious year. By November 0, the 
govcinment uiinuiinccd that H5 per cent of the 
programme lor the eiitiie agricultural year liad 
been realized, and a large reserve stoie of gram 
was assured 

Ubscivcis in Russia w’cre generally of the 
opinion that tlie Communist regime would stand 
oi fall accoiding to the success or failure oi its 
efFoit to “socialize" ugiiculture and all aspects 
of lural life J’aul SchelFcr, Moscow coi respond- 
ent of tlie Btrhner Tageblatty reported in Dccem- 
bei, 1929, that the food shortage in Russia was 
nioie acute than during the 1928 shoitagc and 
that despite optimistic reports ot pi ogress by the 
goveinmeiil. the agianan progi amine was m 
lealilv luiiiing the cuuntiy Be pointed out that 
in the cities women waited houis befoie the la- 
tion stoics for the simplest necessities, and that 
the goveinineiit h.id intioduced ration books for 
virtually all the necessaries of life His views 
were similar to those of the so-called “Right 
heietics” of the Communist part} — Bukharin, 
Rykov, and Toiuskj — ^who were disciplined for 
their opposition to the hve->e.ar plan Bukharin 
was dismissed from the Political Buicau, or ex- 
cxccutive body oi the Soviet Communist party, 
in November Sub-scquently, he and his lieuten- 
ants announced that they had ceased their opposi- 
tion 

These ciiticisnis, tlie govcinment contended, 
weic disproved by the fact that the total area 
sown to wiiitei gram in 1920 was 4% per cent 
larger than in 1928, that even on collectives 
foimed in the spring of the vein theic had been 
a bigger haivest than on the individual units 
they leplaeed, and that n(‘w collectives and state 
farms were scheduled to cultivate more than 25 
per cent of the land in 1930 The lationmg sys- 
tem, it was said, was not due to a food shortage 
but to the necessity oi “pegging” puces in oidei 
to picv'^cnt a rise in the cost of living which would 
otherwise natuially lesult fioiu the currency in- 
flation Tlie inllalion, aciordiiig to Soviet econ- 
omists, was tempo] . 11 }, Ru^sla s enormous nat- 
ural lesouiccs being lelicd upon to “take m the 
slack ” 

Leon Trotsky, leader of the Left Wing opposi- 
tion to the Stalin majority, was officially ban- 
ished from the Soviet Union on Januaiy 21 and 
went to Constantinople. He had previously been 
exiled to Alma Ata, a i emote coiner of the Soviet 
Union in Tuikestan In Constantinople, Tiotsky 
levealed that the chief issue in his struggle with 
the Stalin faction hud been the government’s 
agrarian policy The Trotsky faction demanded 
the rigorous suppiession of peasant individualism 
in the economic structure and the dominance of 
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the industrial woiker in pulitios. On January 
23, the governrnent ariested 130 ol Trotsky’s fol- 
lowers on conspiracy charges 

During the summer, the liist Aiiiciican trade 
delegation to visit Soviet Kussia made a four- 
weeks’ tour of tlie coiintiy 

The Communist effort to eliminate organized 
religion was icncwed in 1021) due to the rapid 
growth of the nonconformist chui ches, which the 
(ioveinment hn ■ • i !> encouraged to coun- 
teract the 'I'eiiyi ■ i.ie Oithodox Church 
By January, 1020, it was estimated hy Soviet 
oflicnils tliat 20,000,000 people had become affil- 
iated with the noiicontoi mist chiiiches — Bap- 
tist, Metliodist, and Lutheinn. Tlie welfare, ie- 
cieational, and social woik earned on )iy these 
churches was coiihidered tlieii chief soiiice of 
strength and in Ajnil the (ioveinment pi omul- 
gated a new code which foibade such activities 
liy religious gioups The Coniiiiiiiiist ^oiith 
Oigaiiizatioii was also launched to coiinteiact 
the churches and siiiiilai non-Commiinist in- 
lluenc»>s 

In Novemlwr, it w'as aniiouiK'cd that tlie Acad- 
emy of Sciences Mas woiking on plans to siib- 
stitiite the Ijatiii aljduiliet foi the old Btissian 
alphabet 

For Social Insurance in Bussia, sc*e Work- 
men's Compensation 

See Chin 4, Crfvt Britain, and (Ifrman^. 
under Jliktoiy 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution of highei leaiiiitig in ^eM Biuns- 
wick, N J , founded uiidei the name of C^ueen's 
College in 1700 The registration for tlie autumn 
of 1929 was 29.’»8, of whom 11. '>7 M'cie legisteied 
at the college toi Momen Kniollmeiit in the 1929 
stinimei session was 1 842 Of the 290 memliers on 
the faciilt.v, 174 were piofessois and 110, iii- 
striictois The endowment funds amounted to 
ii>3,8Hr),719, and the income for the yeai, e\c1usi\e 
of the State Agiicnltuiul Mxpeiinient Station, 
aiuoiinted to .$2,042,077 lainds, buildings, and 
endowiiientb liad a total valuation of nioii> than 
)F12,0UU,0UU The libiaiy contained J 72,109 vol- 
umes I’lesident, John Thomas, Dl), Litt D , 
LLl) 

RYBNER, Cornelius An Ainei ipan com- 
losei and pianist, died in New Yoik, .Ian 21, 1929 
le was boiii in Co}ienliagen, (X*t 20, iH.’i.’i After 
studying at the Copenhagen Consenatoiv iiiidei 
Cade and Haitmaiiii, he attended the Leipzig 
Conseriatory, wheie his teachers Mcie F David 
(violin) and K Reinecke (piano) In 1892 he 
siiceeded Mottl as conductor of the I’hilhainioii- 
ischer Vciein, which post he filled till 1994, when 
he M'as called to New York to suweed Mai Dowell 
as professoi of music at Columbia Univeisity 
This position he lesigned in 1919 With his 
daughter, Dagmar, he frequently gave jnano le- 
citals foi fnui hands His compositions include 
a symphonic poem, Fnede, Kampf, mid 
FcUoureriure, Iluldxgungsmm svh , M arch r hex o- 
%que, hiotdischer llo(hse%tHretgen; chumbei iiiii- 
Hic, piano pieces, and songs 

RYE. The 1929 pioductioii of lye in 23 coun- 
tries leporting to the International Institute of 
Agiicultiiie, Borne, was estimated at 934,990,- 
000 bushels, which was slightly under the xnoduc- 
tion in 1928 but 9 per cent above the average yield 
of the five years 1923-27. The area in i^e iii 
these countries, 45,753,000 acres as estimated, 
was 4 5 per cent highei than the acieage in 1928 
but slightly below the average of the 5 years 


192.3-27 The woi Id's rye production has decreased 
during recent years. The area harvested in 1928 
was less than the pre-war average for the five 
veais 1909-13 and less than the urea of 1925 
The leading countries in 1929, exclusive of the 
United States, rei)ortc*d the following yields of 
lye Cer many, 319,301,000 bushels, Poland, 246,- 

447.000 bushels , Czechoslovakia, 63,.596,000 bush- 
els, France, 39,434,000 bushels; and Ilungaiy, 32,- 
996,009 bushels. The Soviet Republics have an 
annual production of about 8.50,900,000 bushels. 
Aigentina, leading South Ameiican countiy m 
lye pioductioii, lexioited a leld ot 7,000,090 bush- 
els toi the CIO]) yeui 1928-29 The Canadian jno- 
diiction in 1928 w'lis estimated at 41,000,000 
biihliels, which w'as 1 0 ]iei cent below the yield ot 
the pieiediiig season and ovei 25 ])er cent below 
the average yield of the live yea is 192.3-27 

As estimated by the Depaitiiieiit of Agiicnl- 
tiiie, the United States in 1929 piodiieed 40,029,- 
090 bushels compaied w'lth 43,3(i0,009 bushels in 
1928 and .54,793,000 bushels, the axeiuge ot the 
piecediiig five yeais The aiea for giaiii pioduc- 
tion d)op])ed iiom 3,489,000 acres in 1928 to 

3.22.5.000 ucies in 1!)29, a deciease ot ovei 7 pel 
«*nt 'Hie average Yields ])ei acie vveie 12 5 bush- 
els and 12 0 bushels foi the two veins, resjiec- 
tivelj The nveinge fniiii puce on Dec 1, 1929, 
was *87 1 (cuts per bushel as against 80 emits 
the veil! iH'foie, indicuiing a total fiiim value foi 
the United States of $.15, 17 1 ,900 in 1929 and of 
.$.17,290,090 III 1928 

i)uiing the yeai ended .Mine ilO, 1929. the 
United States evpoited 9,340,090 bushels of rve 
us (smipnied w'lth 2(),904,000 bushels in the pie- 
ceding fiscal yeai About 24,9(i9 bairels ot r\e 
tloiii weie e\|M)ited during the same ]>eiiod, oi 

2.1.000 ban els less than in the fiscal \eai 1928 
In the tall of 1929, as icpoited bv the Depait- 
inent of Agiicultiiie, 3,4b(),099 acies ot i\e 
weie sown foi the 19.30 grain ciop 

SAAR BASIN. A section ot the Cei man 
Rhineland, w'hicli, iindei Article 45 ot the Vei- 
sailles Tieuty. was awiiided to France foi ex- 
ploitation ot its coal fields, ns compensation toi 
the destiuctioii of the coal fields in noithein 
Fiance by the (ieiman ai lines Coal pioduction 
in 1928 totaled 1.1,190,718 metric tons, ns eom- 
paied with 1.3,210,.309 iii 1913 and 9.410,431 in 
1920 Aie.i, 751 sqiiaie miles, population, about 
()57,870 Sei* Frame, Cekman^, and Pkuhhiv, 
iindei Uxhtorg 

SAENGER^ Ohuau An Ameiican baiitone and 
v<K*al teucliei, died in W'.i-l M.ffti.n D (J , Ajir 
20, 1929 He was boi n ill Brooklvii, N Y , .Tan .5, 
1898 Aftei winiiing a scholaiship and completing 
his musical studies under Bouhy at the National 
Conservatoiy in New York, he made his debut iii 
1891, with the iliniiehs 0)ieia ('oiiipaiiv m Phil- 
adelphia Aftei a shoit time, he gave uj) an opei- 
atic caieei and devoted himself to teadiiiig, at 
fiist at the National Conservatoiy, but aftei 1895 
as u private teacliei In this field, he achieved 
unusual success, seveiul of his jiupils becoming 
jiiincipal aitists at the Metiopolitan C>])eru 
House. 

SAFETY, Industrial See National Saftey 
Council 

SAFETY AT SEA. The outstanding event of 
the year was the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea which was held in London 
April 16 to May 31 It was called by the Biitish 
Boaid of Tiade to conclude a convention pertain- 
ing to international standards for ocean-going 
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steamers that had been agreed to at a similar 
eonference iii January, 1914, but that cm acronnt 
of the outbieak of the World War had not 
lieeii imt into operation The natioiiH icpreaeiitcd 
at this (‘oiifereiioc weie Aiistialia, Belgium, 
('aiiada, Denmark, Finland, hVaiiee, (Germany, 
(aieat Britain and Northeni Ireland. India, the 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, the Nvthei lands, 
Norway, Spam, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Soeialist Kepublics, and the United States The 
delegates niimlieTcd 85 and the experts, 69 

The mam jiroblems under eonsidei atioii at this 
eoiifeience were delegated to five committees 
They dealt with ship construction and the adop- 
tion of rules which would make vesaels as nearly 
unsinkable as jiractically possible, guarding them 
against file and against dangeis of stoiin, deie- 
licts, and ice, lifc-saviiig applianies such as 
adecpiatc lifeboats, rafts, and belts, radiot**li‘g- 
lajihv by which the use of this de\icc would 
be extended as a piotection of life and as an aid 
to miiigation, safety of navigation, bv which 
the lilies of na\igatioii would be made reH|Hm- 
hive to the use of modem ships and changed 
conditions, and ccitificatc*s of insiicctioii and 
safet\ Two hub-comniittces on geneial pioxihioiis 
and cliafiing wcie hiibsequentU added Kadio- 
telegia]ihy was cs]ieciallv stiesscxl in these dis- 
ciissiotih, and as a result theic was emlKidied in 
<he Imal act the inlcs that all passengci and 
caigo shifts of 1600 tons oi ovoi, whem einfdcncd 
Ml international sci\ice, must lie e(|iii|)pecl with 
iciclio iifipaiutus and that all ;i.issenger ships of 
,')000 tons oi o^p| must be ecinipfied witb the 
ladio compass 1'he convention, which was signed 
on May 81, will come into foue duh 1, 1081, 
pioMcled that at least fi\e paihes have deposited 
tlicii latifications 

The Steamboat Inspection Scivicv ot the U S 
Depatimeiit of Coiiiiiumic lefioited foi the fisc*nl 
vear ending June .10, 1020, the follow'ing statis- 
tu*s Total nuinbei of accidents lesiilting in loss 
of life, 2ti0, an inciease ot 2H ovei the pi ev ions 
MMi , total nuinbei of lives lost fiom all c*uuses, 
fiiissciigei and Clew, .841, an inciease of (Ml ovci 
tlie fiievioiis M>ai Of the lives lost, 272 weie 
fioin suicide, ac‘ciclent.i] diowniiig, and otliei 
c'lMiscs )i<*vond the powei of the seivics* to pte- 
vent, le.iv mg a loss ot 60 faiilv cliaigeable to 
accidents, collisions, and foiindiM mgs The iiiini- 
1mm of lives saved dining the vein b\ means of 
lite-saviiig afipliancvs lecpiiicd bv law was 741 
8'hc iiiimbei of fiusscngeis can led dm mg the 
tisc*al ve.ii on stc*am vessels that weie iec|uiicHl bv 
law to icpoit the iiiiiiiImm ot passengeis caiiic'cl 
was i2K 4().~i,.’i.')2, of w'honi 86 weie lost, making 
8,81!),. {(Ml ftasseiigcMs caiiied foi each jiasscMigcM 
lost The total loss in fiiojMMtv tiom such caus»*s 
as c\|ilosion. wiixk oi tomidei collision bcdwcxMi 
vessels, liie, snags, and iniscellaiieoiis causes 
amounted to .$18 874,284 

Till* lefiuit of Dickeison N Hoovei, Supei vis- 
ing Jnsfiector (tc'iieral of the Steamboat liisjHH*- 
tion Si*iviie, showed fiiithei that 7086 vessels 
with a total gioss tonmige of 1.1,708,824, inelud- 
iiig 6766 domestic vessels with a gioss tonnage 
ot 12,8.73,681 and 320 foieign fiassengei steam 
and iiioioi vessels with a gioss tonnage of 
3,3.7.7,168, w'eic* inspected duimg the fiscal yeai 
' ’ ■ ' was dcliveied on .Inl> 20 by the 

Biiiisii Jioard ot Tiade tiibunal m the case of 
the Jianifiort and Holt liner Icafna which sank 
on Nov 12, 1928, off Vngiiiia C'apc's with a loss 
of 112 lives The uoiiti ibutory cauueb were found 


to be overloading and the “tender” condition of 
the ship 

\ccoTfling to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 288 
ve-s<*U ot .1 gross tonnage of 484,629 were lost 
at sea during the year, Ureat Biitam and li eland 
Riiffermg the gieatest loss The following is a 
list of notable iiiariiie casualties and inifiortaiit 
leseims iliirmg 1929 

.Tanuarv 2 Tlie French steamship Malaloff sank off 
Minorca in tho Mediterranean with a loss of 27 lives 
January 1(1 The steam trawler 8 finer which left New 
York for the ffshinfr grounds off Georges Banks, with 
a crew of 21, was lost 

January I*) The Chinese steamer Hnn Wah struck a 
rock near Hung Kong and foundered with a loss of 
moie than .170 lives 

January 21 The Chinese steamer Honnehong sank in 
the vuinity of Shanghai with a loss of 40 lives 

Januaiv 21 Tho West Hartlepool freighter Tree 
bridge with a ciew of 32, sank off Newfoundland 
.fanuarv 2J Capl George Fried, in roniinand of the 
XTnited States liner America, savocl 32 persons aboard 
the Italian freighter Florida, 700 miles off tho Virginia 
coast 

Pehrii.ir\ '1 The German striimer Demter sank in the 
Doiim River, 2Ci of tlie crew being drowned 

April 22 The Japanese steamer Toi/okuni Maru 
Clashed on a rork off Capo Rrimo and 103 persons 
were di owned 

Tulv 0 The British submarine J7 47 sank after colli 
Sion with the snhmanne L-12 in the lush Sea, 21 of 
the crew being lost 

.lulv l(i Till ( hilcdn transpoit Ahato sank off the 
coast near Tiipoinlniii with a loss of 4H lives 

.Tuly 2b The gun tiinet on the Biitish cruiser Devon 
Hhire was blown aw.iv bv cx]>lomon during firing prat 
tice at .SkiHlbos in the Algean 8c‘a, 17 offiicis and men 
being killed 

August IH The Spanish steamer Oqonn was rammed 
and sunk bv a M I . . i... . jl, mg off the month of tho 
Hiimhei Biycr .> • N ■ ■ ,i, I*! of tho trow being 

di owned 

August .{0 The •o.isting steamer Han Jvan eolliilcd 
with the oil tanker S f T Dodd off Santa Cruz, Cabf , 
70 lives being lost 

SejMembor 7 The Finnish steamer Knru was iniset 
in a gale on Lake Nas^arvi and 100 lives were lost, 
iiiostiv children 

Septemlier 0 Fiie oti lined on the British oil tanker 
ViHieira at Rottudain, ten jiersons being killed 

.September ‘I flu Nelson liner Tlnfhlnnd Pride 
struck rock and foiindeied neai Vigo, S]>ain, all the fa I 
passengers and t rew being reseued 

October (» The Noiweginn steamer TIaaknn VII 
foundered olf the wist coast of Noiwuv, .15 lives being 
lost 

Oi tuber IJ The ('aiiiidian Purihc Railway Oom- 
IMiiy’b tt.inspH( ifu lull r A'mprtss of Canada ran on tho 
Tocks at Homer Bay British Columbia, all the 100 
piisMiigcis being safely reiiioypd 

October 22 The car ferry Mdwaukce aaiik in Lake 
MHlllgHTI with .1 loss of '>7 llVC‘S 

November 10 The freightei Tdla Hernioea sank off 
Montana, Mexico, 12 passengera and six of the crew 
being di owned 

Deceitibei 12 The lisbing bunt Peneeitov capsized off 
(’a|>e Rica Poitugal, with a loss of 12 Iiyes 

Owomber IH The ■' B . i steamer Fort 

Yu Iona lollidcHl with i ■ Algonquin in 

Ainliroso Ghunnel, New York, 3J6 persons being res 
c lied 

l>e< ember 21 The Climese ateiimer Leo Cheong sank 
near Hong Kong, more than 250 livcw being lost 

Deceinher 25 'Ihe Noiwegiun steamer Aelaug, with 
Its entire crew of 24, was lost off Faralones, Spain 
Jlpcemher 28 The schooner Beatnz Adela waa 
wrcHked near I’ueito (^asldla, Honduras, 20 passen- 
gers and the oiMiil crew being drowned 

SAFETY COUNCIL, National Soo Na- 
tional SAtfclY Coi Ncir 
SAQHALIEN. Nee Sakhalin 
ST. CHBISTOFHEE or ST. KITTS. Nee 
LEF.WARI1 IBLVMIS 

ST. HELE'NA An island of volcanic oiigm 
in the South Atlantic*, about 1200 inilos from 
the west coast of Africa, and belonging to Gicat 
Biitain Aic*u, 47 square miles; population, ac- 
coiding to the census of 1921, 3747, estimated 
civil po]iiilHtioit, Dec 31, 1927, 3754. Capital and 
seaport, Jamestown. The chief occupation is the 
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fibre industry, and fibre and tow are the prin- 
cipal exports. In 1927 the exports were valued at 
£34,274 and the imports at £49,678; revenue 
£20.486, expenditure, £16,740. There is no publie 
debt A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery 
IS stationed on the island, which is also a coaling 
station for the British Navy Governor in 1029, 
C IT Harper 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. A college of liberal 
arts and sciences for men in Annapolis, Md , 
founded as King William’s School in 1696 The 
eiiiollinent for the autumn term of 1929 was 
270 There weie 26 faculty members The income 
for 1028-29, exclusive of gifts, was $103,853, 
the value of gifts received during the year 
was $70,000 The libraiy contained 20,005 ^ol- 
iimes Acting President, Robert E Bacon, dean 
of the college, who was appointed on the resigna- 
tion of Enoch B Gaiey in 1929 

ST. LAWBENCE UNIVERSITY. An insti- 
tution for the higher education of men and 
women in Canton, N Y, founded in 1856 The 
legistiation for the autumn teim of 1020 was 
3040 The faculty numbered 124 members The 
endowment funds amounted to $3,602,127 and the 
income for the year, to $185,893. The libiarv con- 
taiiK'd 52,600 volumes TTepburn Hall of Chemis- 
try was dedicated on Oct 26, 1920, by Mine 
Cui ie President, Richard Eddy F5vkca, D D 

ST LUCIA, Ido'shl-a A British insular colony 
in the Windwaid group of the West Indies Area, 
233 square miles, population in 1927, 56,068 
Castries, the chief port and capital, is a naval 
base and coaling station The chief products are 
cacao, sugar, lime juice, lime oil, bay oil, honev, 
hides, logwood, luni, fuel, molasses, and sirup 
Tmpoits in 1927 weie valued at £228,845, ex- 
]>orta at £213,602 Of the imports the largest 
share came from the TTnited States and of the ex- 
ports the largest share went to Gre«it Britain 
Tile total shipping in the same year w'as 1,153,- 
633 tons, of which 891,103 tons were British 
Revenue in 1027, £82,401; exiiendituie, £84,210, 
public debt, £203,159 The island is under an ad- 
ministiutor aided by a nominated executive and 
a paitly nominated and partly elected Lcgislatue 
(k)uneil Administrator and Colonial Secretary 
in 1020, Chailes William Doorlv 

ST. PIEBBE AND MIQUELON, mo-ke-lOn' 
Two small gioups of islands ance, 

close to the southern coast o N and 

named fioni their two largest islands Area of 
the St Pierre group, 10 square miles, jiojnila- 
tion in 1025, .1040, .uea of the Miquelon group, 
83 square miles; ])opulatinn, 544 I’he islands are 
locky and unsuited to agriculture, their mam 
importance being as a centre foi the codfishiiig 
industry The chief town is St Pierre, which has 
Tegular steamship communication with North 
S^dney and Halifax. In 1027, the imjiorfM to- 
taled 165,801,030 fiaucs, the exports, 127,400,- 
172 fiaiies The imports consisted chiefly of 
textiles, salt, wines, foodstufTs, and meat, the e\- 
]>oits, cod, diied and fresh, and fish pioducts 
The local budget for 1028 was Revenue, 10,- 
011, .500 fianes, cxpeiidiiuie, 10,011,500 fmnes 
The islands arc under a governor aided by con- 
siiltaine and niumcipal councils Govcrnoi in 
1920, Andiieii ,Jiivanoii 

ST. THOMAS. See Sao Tiiom£ and I’rin- 

CIPK 

ST. VINCENT. A British insular colony in 
the Windward group of the W'est Indies Area, 
150 3 squaie miles, population in 1927, 60,770. 


Kingstown, with a population of 3836 in 1921, 
is the capital. The movement of population in 

1927 was Births, 1891; deaths, 835; marriages, 
133 In the same year there were 36 primarv 
schools with an average attendance of 2936 Tlie 
chief products are arrowroot, sugar, cotton, rum, 
cacao, and spice , cotton ( Sea Island ) being espe- 
eiallv important and legarded as the best grown 
in the British Empire In 1027 the imports were 
valued at £172,097, exports, £145,815 revenue, 
£.56,460 . expenditure, £61,564 ; public debt, £9170 ; 
total shipping, 554,918 tons At the head of the 
administration is an administrator and colonial 
secrotarv, who is aided hv a legislative eoiineil 
consisting of official, elected, and nominated mem- 
bers Administrator of the colony in 1029, R 
Walter 

SAJOUS, sa'zhdD', Chartes Ettciiarirtr I)k* 
Mbuict An American physician and editor, an 
authority in the science of enrloerinologv, died iri 
Philadelphia, Pa , Apr 27, 1020 He was born at 
sea, off the coast of France, Dec 13, 1852, and 
came to America m 1861 In 1878 he was giafl- 
iiated in medicine from the .Tefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, where he lectined din- 
ing 1881-00 He was professor of anatomv and 
• 1. at Wagner Institute of Science dining 
|k..m -2 .jid dean and piofessor of laivngologv 
at the Medico ri> I line iimI College in 1897-08 
From 1009 to 1022. In* war. professor of theiujien- 
ties 111 the medical depaitinent of Temple TTm- 
verhity, and after 1021 professor of endoermologv 
at the ITiiiversitv of Pennsxlvania He edited Ra- 
jous’ Anahfttcal Oijrlopardta of Practical Medi- 
cine (8 vols ami 10 editions. 1898-1025) and 
Sajous* Annual of the hnivcraal Medical SctciiccH 
(5 vols uiiniiallT, 1888-06) From 1011 to 1919, 
he edited the New Yoik Mi dical doumal ITis son. 
Dr Louis T de* Medici Sajous, died on J.iii 16, 
1020 S<‘e Nfcrouioy 

SAKHALIN, Hu’ku-lven' An island off the 
eastern coast of Siliena, separated from .la pan 
by the nanow Stiait of Soya Tlie jHirtion south 
of the 50th paiallel of N latitude belongs to 
Japan, north of that line lies the Piovime of 
Sakhalin, belonging to Russia Japanese Sa- 
khalin or Karafuio (bee Kakafuto), has an area 
of about 13 034 square miles and a residential 
population (1027) of 203,573 The aiea of the 
Russian jiroviiiee is 14 688 square miles, with a 
population estimated at 34,000 in 1915 Valu- 
able forests cover 75 per cent of the entile is- 
land 

SALMON MEMORIAL. Sec Psyciioiocy 

SALUDA DAM. See Dams 

SALVADOR, sal'vd-dor' A Central Anienean 
republic on the Pacific coast, bounded on the east 
by Honduras and on the north by Guatetiiala 
Capital, Ran Salvador 

Area, Population, etc The area is estimated 
at 13,176 square miles, the population in 1028 
was estimated at 1,688,000 The mestizos, or per- 
sons of mixed race, numbered 1,307,200 and the 
Indians 326,800 Ran Salvador had a population 
in 1027 of about 88,000. Other large towns with 
their populations at the same time weie Santa 
Ana, 74,800, San Migiicl, 37 800, Santa Teela, 
28,000; and San Vicente, 33,000 From 1923 to 
1027, births aveiaged 50,204 annually and deaths, 
31,728. 

Education Education is free and nominally 
obligatory from 7 to 14 years of age During the 

1928 school year there were 1636 primary teacli- 
ers in 868 government schools, while the number 
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of piipilR rogintered was 41,183 and the average 
attendance 22,832 

Pboduction Coffee is the chief crop of this 
primarily agricultural country, the fertile moun- 
tain slopes being excellently adapted to its culti- 
vation The coffee ciop is the major factor deter- 
mining the economic condition of Salvador, as 
it normally constitutes about 00 per cent of the 
exports In 1020 there was compaiatively little 
foreign demand for the crop, prices were low, 
and general business conditions were iinsatisfac- 
toiv Wages on some plantations were i educed, 
there was consider able unemplo\ ment, and the 
banks curtailed credit The production of coffee in 
1027-28 was the laigest on reeoid, totaling 119,- 

480.000 pounds, of which 117,878.000 pounds val- 
ued at 1?22, 74 1,000 were exported As a result of 
the lionvy exports, conditions in Salvador were 
geneinllv satisfactory in 1028 Sugar exports m 
1028 totaled 21,500,000 ])oun(is, or 20 per cent 
itioio than m 1027, while shipments of henequen 
fibre, halsain, and indigo also increased Tobacco 
and cotton also are produced, althougli the acreage 
devoted to cotton lias rapidly declined Limited 
quantities of gold and silver are mined and manu- 
facturing IS confined to sugar grinding, coflce 
cleaning, and the production of local necessities 

CoMMEBCE The record coflee crop of 1027-28 
lesulted in a 73 per cent inciease in exports to 
!j«24,4fi4 000 in 1028 from $1 1,152,000 in 1927 The 
xaliie of imports also inci eased to .$10,187,000 
fioin ‘UN 804,000 in the preceding vear 

Til 1020 exports declined to .$18 370,670, or 26 
p(‘r cent helou the 1028 figure This was due 
liirgeli to the deeiease in coflee exjioits, which 
HcKMaliied at ‘l»17,000,22.’i, as compared with $22,- 
711,06.") Ill 1028. also Hiigni expoits deiToased to 
.$006 00 1 Total iiiipoits mere estimated at $11,- 
.570 000 

Krx’AVci' Oidinaiy revenues dm mg 1028 
le.uhod the hugest xeailv total on lecord, or 25,- 
,546 000 colones ($12,773,000 L as compared with 

20.514.000 colones in 1027 (1 colon mjualH $0.50 
at par) The inciease was largely atlrihiituble to 
iiici cased impoit and export duties, and the 
liqiioi tax Kxpciidituies totaled 2.5,367.000 
(i)loiies ($12 684,000), oi 170,000 colones less 
than the ie\eiiues, liiiMiig increased fiom 21 800,- 
000 colones m the ]iiece<liiig xear Kesiilts of the 
ext raoidiiiarv hiidgctary operations w'eie not 
available Rc\eiiues and ex-jicnditures for the 
fiscal Acai 1028 20 weic calculated at 23,1.12,000 
colones and 2.{,*202,00() colones, lespeetixelv, a 
slight detieit being anticipated Aiiothei deficit 
was antieijiated in framing the budget for 102f>- 
30. w'hieh ealeiiliited reeeijits at 25,400,000 colones 
and cxpeiidituies at 25,775,308 colones, or u de- 
ficit of 285.308 colones ($140,000) The public 
debt at the end of 1927 totaled about 48,512,000 
colones (.$24,2,56,000), of which $16,784 000 was 
floated m the United States and £075,000 m 
(fieat Jlritain 

(‘OMMTTNICATIONS A IICW $12,000,000 llllC of 
the International Railways of Cential America, 
linking the railways of (luatemala with tliose iii 
Sahadoi, was opened to tiaffie in July, 1020 
Theie weie about 380 miles of railway line m 
SiilMidoi in 1028, in addition to 2761 miles of 
telegiaph wire and 4177 miles of telephone wire 
In 1027, 609 vessels of 1,205,202 tons eiitcicd the 
IMuts of the Keiuiblie 

(4ovi!.bnment Executive power is xested by the 
constitution in the Piesident elected for four 
^eais, who acts Uiiougli a ministry of four mem- 


bers; and legislative power in the Congress of 42 
members elected for one vear by universal suf- 
frage President in 1029, Dr Pio Romero Rosque, 
who assumed office Mar 1, 1927, Vice President, 
Gustavo Vides 

SALVATION ABlffY. An international or- 
ganization with headquarters in London, whose 
sole juirpose is the “salvation of mankind from 
all forms of spiritual, moral, and tempor.al dis- 
tress ” The movement was first organized .is a 
mission in the East End of Txmdon in 1865 bv 
William Booth, a minister of the New Connection 
Methodists It spread rapidlv thronghont Eng- 
land and in 1880, as the Salvation Armv, was ex- 
tended to tlie United States. Ineorjioration took 
place in New Yoik City in 1899 

The governineni is military in character and 
in 1020 w'as under the command of Gen Edward 
J Iligginb The liigher command is divided into 
territories, each teiritory usually being a sojia- 
lalo country, or colony.* led by a commissioner 
and subdivided into divisions ‘ a 

number of coips or posts under ■ of 

a cajitaiii and lieutenant The United States has 
four territories with headquarters in New York 
Citv, Chicago, San Fiancisco, and Atlanta The 
Sah'ation Armv is active in 84 eountiies and 
enlonies, and its gospel is pleached in 67 lan- 
guages 

The outstanding iiifornntinnal event of 1020 
was the assenihling for the first time of the high 
eoiiiieil, a body eie.ited under the foundation 
deeil of the moiement to meet certain coiitin- 
geneies on the siiceession of a new general, winch 
convened in T^onidon on .Tan 8, 1020 The pio- 
longed illness of Rr, unwell Booih and his conse- 
quent inability to fulfil the duties of his office led 
to the convening of this body Nominated by his 
father, William Booth, he siieceeded to the gen- 
eralship on the death of the latter in 1912 Hiam- 
well Booth died on .hiiie H), 1020, after a lifelong 
eaieer in the service of the Salvation Army See 
Ikxvrii, UiixMwrrr 

In 1020 theie weie m the serviee of the Sal- 
vation Army thioiigliout the world 24,.513 offieeis 
and cadets, 0124 peisons without iniik wholly 
employed, 147 081 loial officers and bandsmen, 
61,265 Ronghteis, 33 100 coijm e.ulots, and L5,517 
corps and outposts in opeiation Social institu- 
tions and agencies niiniheied 1.5.33 and day 
schools, 108() Among the social institutinns 
weie 30 naval and inilit.irv lioines, 140 hotels 
for men and ,53 hotels tor women, aeeomniodat- 
ing .3.5,4.33 persons 5 inehiiates’ homes with 100 
patients; 100 homes housing 5080 childien, 10 
creches, 24 iiidiistiuil schools with 1570 pupils, 
112 w'oincn’s industrial homes, accommodating 
3622 women, and 70 innteiniiv homos with 2801 
patients The Vimv also maintained .300 mis- 
wllaiieoiis snei.ll sei vices, as well as 12 farms, 
176 hlnni ])osts, 210 lioines, elevators, workshops, 
and woodvaiils, luconunodating 7341 peisons In 
addition to 17 sepuiate food depots there w'cre 123 
combined shell eis and food depots foi men and 
18 shelters and food depots foi women Through 
the 140 la hoi huieaus, 456, ()68 men were sup- 
plied with woik The urganizatiou publishes 122 
peiHKlieals, with an uveiage circulation of 
1,908,6.50 copies per issue 

In the United States there weie, in 1920. 173.5 
coips and outposts, 4814 ofliecis and cadets, 12,- 
331 local Bcnioi olfieers and handsmoii, and 12,- 
550 local junior olliccrs and bandsmen Converts 
during the year numbered 100,206, 558,171 in- 
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(l(K)r iiiPctiiigH and 20R,ir)8 open-air meetings 
having hecii held Among the Hocial iiiHtitntioiis 
were B7 men’a hotels, 2 woiiien’s hotels, and 7 
lesideiitial hostels for young women, Hceuinino- 
diitiiig a total of 704K peisoiis IVIen's industiial 
homes iinmhered 124 with aenniiniodation foi 
4KHJ1 peisoiis, ehildi'en's homes, 10 witli aeeom- 
mndation for HtK jieisons, women’s homes and 
hospitals, with aecomimKlation foi per- 

sons, and geiieial hospitals and dispensaries. Id 
with a total of 40,224 ])atieiits 

The national headquartei s of the Salvation 
\imy in the Ihiiteil States are at 122 West 
Foiii'teeiith Street, New York City Kvangeliiie 
]{(M)th, daughter of the fnnnder, is the eommaii- 
dei in-chipf 'Hie teiritonal eommissioners in 
1029 weie Riehiird K Hol/i (eastern), .lohn 
MeMillaii (eentral), Adam (liffoid (western), 
and William Meliityie (southein) 

SAMOA. A gioii'p of 14 islands in the Vaiitic 
Ocean between l.*l“ ,iiid 1"»® S latitude and 10H° 
and 173® W ’ ' ' about 2900 miles south of 

Tlauaii and ■ ■ ■ southwest of San Fiaii- 

eiseo Since Fed) 13, 1900, the islands east of 171® 
W longitude ha\e heloiiged to the United States, 
and the islands west of that line iKdongwl to 
(ieiinaiiv until the ontbieak of the Woild \\ai in 
1914, when tliev weie occiqiied b\ New Zealaiid- 
eis and latei tinned o\ei to New Zealand foi 
admiiiisliation, undei a mandate of the 1^‘ague 
ot Natioiih 

^\KhTI!.RN SAikfo\ The ofluMHl name a]ipliiMl to 
the foimer tieiiiian Samoan Islands is the Tein- 
toi\ of Westein Samoa This teiiitoii iiwludes 
Sava II and Upolu, two of the laigest islands, and 
A]>o1ina and Maiiono Area of Savn, about bOO 
sqnnie miles, Upolu, to 000 sqnate mill's 
l*o]mlation, Dec 31, 1927, 42,8()'), of whom 2504 
weie FuioiM’ans and half-castes, and 930, coolie 
laboieis 'rhe piiiicipal ]M)it is Apia, on the island 
of UiMilii About 11,400 impils aio iiistiucded in 
schools conducted hy the go^euimeiit and vaiioiis 
missiuiun.v gioiips The prcaluets iiieludo eopia 
(the chief jiioclnct), cacao, liaiianas, iiihlaM, 
sugar, and caidamoms The imiKiits foi 1927 
weie valiic'd at £304,369 and exjKirts at £33'),97H 
'I he ]iiiiiei])al source oi impoits was Austialia 
and the chief di'stiiialioii of eNpoits was (Jieat 
Biitaiii In the same veai 51 vessels of 91,417 
tons eiitcMc'cl and eleaied at the jioit of Vpia The 
icveiine collected for the \c*ai ended Mill 31, 
1928, was il2b,0.fS, expend itiiie, £143,421 The 
gc'iieial eoiiliol of the islands is iiiidei the New 
Zealand Ministiy of Kxteiiial AtTaiis, and the 
local govciiimeiit is under an admiiiistiator 
Theie is n Legislative Uonneil, the iiiemheiship 
of wdnch IS rc'stiieted to Biitish siilqwts cn |»ei- 
soiis hoi 11 HI Kamoa of Kiirofic'an descent, and a 
Native Council which advises the admiiiistiatoi 
ill native affairs Adnnnisiratoi iii 1929, Colonel 
S S Mh'ii, apjioiiited Muicli, 1028 

Amfuic’xn Samoa Tiitiiila, 'I’aii, and the 
Manila gionp cumpiise the Ameiican Samoan 
giotip of islands The total aiea of the islauda is 
about 60 scpiaie miles , and the population on June 
30, 1929, was 9172 The piineipal pent is Pago 
I’ago, at the exit erne end of the bay of the same 
niime on tlie island of Tutuila, the best and saf- 
est haibor in the South Seas In 1929 there 
wcie 20 jiuhlic schools with 1957 pupils and 
54 teacheis, 47 of whom weie Samoans, and four 
missionary scIkhiIh with 338 pupils The siini of 
$20,218, or onc-flfth of the revenue, was allotted 
to education in 1929. Production of copra, the 


sole e\|M)rt, totaled 1686 ions valued at $167,911 
in 1928 The feitile soil produces a vanety of 
fruits liiipnits 111 1920 weie valued at $172,46.'5 
and the gioss revenues for the ye^i totaled $108,- 
522 The United States Navy has estahlished a 
h]gh-[M>weied radio station on the island of Tu- 
tiiila, which IS 111 daily eommiini cation w'ltli the 
islands of the Pacific and the United States The 
goveiiimeiit is m the hands of the (loveinor of 
the United States Naval Station at Pago Pago 
(iovemoi 111 1929, (’aptaiii Sie]>lien Y Giiiliam, 
U S N He was lelieved hv Captain (1 S Lm- 
cxiln, U S N , on Aug 2, 1929 

lliKTOiiY Four yc>aiM of iiniest in Western 
Samoa, resulting from the mandate jiowei’s re- 
lec'tion of native ilemands foi gi eater autonomy, 
eulmiiiated in noting at Apia on Heeemher 28, 
1929, 111 which a white eonstahle, the Samoan 
cliief, Tamasese, and seven of his tollovvcns weie 
killcHl and many ni|uied The chief, Tamasesc*, 
w'us one of the leadeis of the Man, oi league 
ot Samoan iiatnos, whieli eomlneted the agitation 
for autonomy The eiiiisei JJuurrlin with a stioiig 
maiiiie foiee w'as nishecl to Samoa h,\ the New 
Zealand govei imieiit following the noting Sc'o 
\i<w Zkalami. undei Hutton/ 

SAMOS. \ii isbiiiil m the .Kgeaii Sea belong 
iiig to (heece Aiea, about 181 sqnaie mih*s, 
population. Hceoiding to the ch'iisiis of 1928. 7U,- 
497 Ca]>itHl, Liinii Vatliv, with a population of 
8636 The iHliind was atqiiiierl fiom Tiiike.v as a 
lesnlt of the Balkan War of 1912-13 

BANDEB.8, (iKnkiixl Orio Liman von V 
Gel man sohliei iiiul a iii>ld inaisbal (luring the 
Woild Wai, died in Miiimb Aiig 23, 1929 lie 
was bom in IH.Vi, Otto Liman, m the Pioviiice oi 
Pomeiunia, Pinssia, and in 1875 was given a eoiii- 
misHion in the Grand Ducal Hi'ssiaii Footgnaids 
III 1879 he was tiaiislcMied to the llessicin 
Diagfsm tiuaids, and in 1911 he was appointed 
to eommaiid the 22d Division iii Cassid \t the 
oeeasion of the Kaisei’s .Inhilc'e in 1913, Liman 
WHS ihisihI to the iiohilitv with the title ion 
Sanrifis He wras hcnt in 1913 to i(‘oig.ini/e the 
Tiiikisii \iniv, at that tune in a state of disin- 
tegiation In the Woild W'ai, he was placed in 
eniiiiiianil of the Tnikish Fifth aiinv in the Dai- 
danelh'H, wlieie he seived with distmitinn When 
the c'aiiipaign tlieie was uhandoned, von Suiideis 
was sent to PaleHtine to vominand the 'I’nikisli 
\iinv theie On the defeat of tins aiinv, he at 
temptc'd to oiganuo a new K'Histaiiee at Adana, 
Tuikev Attei tlic Aimistiee was sigiusi, he gave 
lip hiH fsimmand and went to Constant iiiople to 
aid 111 the tianspoit of the Geiman tioops De- 
tained liji' tlie Hiitish at Malta foi seveial months, 
he iH'gaii the volume of ii'miniseeiiees wlneh he 
latei pnhlislied niidei the title, Ftrt I rat« tu 
Tmkrif 

SAN GABRIEL DAM Se(‘ Dams 

SANITATION. See Gvriixok anii Kkfi sh 

UlSJNlHAI., iSKWKRAU]< ANO Sl-WAOh 'rilEATMl-NT, 

Typhoju Fevf.r,* VXatuuworkm and Watfji 

PURIl- H'ATION 

SAN MARINO, nni le'ml A lepuhlie of Lu- 
rojie, located in the peninsula of ltal,v Aiea. 38 
squaie miles, population, in l)eeenilH>i, 1928, 
13,013 The chief exports aie wine, cattle, and the 
building stone qnairied on Mount Titano The 
levenue and expenditure for 1927-28 halaneed at 
4,0.53,072 lire lA'gislative powei is exeicised by a 
council of 60 elected members and executive 
power by two regents appointed every six months 
by the council. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. Spp 1X)mim(<an Repub- 
lic. 

SAO THOME, Houii tri-m.V, AND FBIN- 
CIPE, |ireirthp-|)fi Two iHlaiidn in the (Suit of 
(jninPH, Hbniit 125 iiiiIph from the poast of Aftipa, 
Mild hploiiging to Poitugal Aiph, ;hiO sqitaip 
tnilpH, ])npulation in 1921, 52,150 for Sfio Thoni^ 
and 0905 fni Piincipe Cacao, einphniiu, poffop, and 
luhlipi aiP the chief e\]M)itH The rcvciiiip and p\- 
])PiidituiP for 1920-27 balanced at 10,573,.347 
PMtido«( Iiiipoitw foi 1927 were 50,271,740 cbpu- 
doB, and exjiorta 91,770,480 cHciidoR 

SABAWAE, Ku-ni'wak An iiide]>eiidpnt Htatc, 
poiiipi iHiiig llic iioithwcHtcrii pait of the iHland 
of Botiipo, iiiidei the ])roteet]on of flieat Riiiain 
Aica, about 42,000 mpiaic iiiiles (coast line 400 
miles) JNipiiIation estimated at about (iOOOOO, 
made up of Malava, Dyaks, Kavans, nthei Polv- 
iieman 1 ii1k*s, Chiiicsp.' etc K'l. ’ i _■ the capi- 
tal, v\ith a population of aboui •, Theie arc 

huge lesouiPPh of eoal. and an oil held has lH»en 
opened up in the Raiam legion The chief e\- 
]ioits aie petioleiiiii jiiudiicts, plantation riiblier, 
and sago floiii Impoits in 1927 totaled 25,(i04,'>46 
Stiaits dollais (1 Stiaits dollai equaled $0 50 in 
1927 ) and cxpoits 49,780,145 dollais 1u the same 
\p<ii levciiues amounted to 0,245,0(>5 dollam and 
I'vppuditiiiPK to 5,7(i4.51S dollais Sn Chailes 
\ Miei Biooke was ia|ah iii 1929 Hiiiish su|iei- 
\ ision IS pvpKised In the Bntish agent foi Saia- 
nak and Biitish Noith Borneo 

SABllAIL, sa'i.i'i', Mmkk’k Km- 

MANUKI A Flench geiieial died iii I’aiis, 'Mai 
21, 1929 He i\as bom A|ii 0, 1850 at Caicas- 
sonne, and was educated at St Cvi Knteiiiig the 
iiimv in 1877, he losc to the laiik of gimeial 
ol a diMsion iii 1911 He eaily allied himself 
with the Kadiial-Socialist pin tv, a fact which in 
pint accounted foi the tempestuous natuio of 
ins political iineei At the opening of the VVoild 
^^al, he was in (lunge nt the infautiv diMsion iii 
the (itli Aiiii\ (*oips Appointed (ommaiidei of the 
•id Aimv 111 1911, he w'lis plained in coinmand oi 
tioops 111 the \igoniie, wbeie he held the lines 
hefoie \eiduii against (iciiiiaii attaiks in spite of 
onleis to ictiic, thus iiiaking ]>oss]h1e dofTre’s 
\uloiions conntei*attii(k nt the Maine In 1915 
lie sutceeded (Jeiieial (him and as coniinaiidei-in- 
( hiet of the Fieiich toiccs at the Daidaiielh's, and 
111 the siniie leai commanded the expeditioiiai \ 
aiiin landi'd at Saloiiiki toi senue in Seibia An 
IK count of these days he ga\e in Mon (Uimmnndr- 
mint in (hient, wiith’ii at the end of the Wai 
111 1921 he was made High C'ommisHionei in S\ria, 
but was iccalled in 1925 because of piotesis made 
at his he\eiit,\ iii ])uttiiig down an Aiab ie\olt 
111 Dtiniiisc us (ieiieial Sun ail was biiiicd in the 
Iiivalidcs 

SASKATCHEWAN \ Fiaiiic I’nnince of 
Canada, situated h(>tw('en Albeita on the wW 
and Manitoba on the east, extending noithwaid 
tioni Montana and Noith Dakota to the Noith- 
west 'I'ci 1 itoi les, Aieu, 251,700 sqiiaie miles, 
poimliition, aeeuiding to the census of 192b, 821,- 
042, estimiitcd Jiiiiu 1, 1929, 880,700 Capital, 
Regina, with a po]nilatiuii in 1920, of 57,529 
Othei cities aie Saskatoon, 51,254, a gam of 25 
pel c(*nt o\(*i 1921, Moose |aw', 19,059, Prince 
Allieit, 7875 In 1927 theie w’cre 4799 public ele- 
mental v schools with 195,905 ]iupils and 7760 
teachers and 19,501 students iii high or secondary 
schools The total area uiidei field ciops in 1928 
was 21,063,678 acies and the leveiiuc was about 
$554,867,000. The giuss agiiuultural revenue of 


$405,915,000 in 1927 w'as derived chiefly as fol- 
lows field Clops, $547,515,000, faim animalR, 
$21,956,000, daily ])ioducts, .$18,560 000, poultry 
and eggs, $12,498,000, flints and vegi'tablca, 
$2.7( N ),000 

Muieial ]Modiirtioii in 1928 was \ allied at 
$1 556,965, including coal x’alued at $868,867 
Total ex]iorts in 102(i-27 amounted to ,$!>,849,274 
and impoits to .$20,700,559 In 1926 theie were 
7257 null's of steam iailwa\s in the pi ov nice 

Tin* goveiiimoiit is under a lieiiteiiaiil go\er- 
noi, ap]iointed hv the Goxeinoi -01101 al of the 
Doiniiiioii of Canada, and a legislative asscmbli 
of 65 memiM'is elected foi h\c yeais bv iiiinersal 
siifTiage Women vote and aie eligible for seats 
in the legislntiiie Lieiitemiiit (hnciinn in 1929, 
TI W Newlands, Riemiei ami Miiiistei of Edu- 
cation, .Tas ii (iHi diner See Canada 

SATIN MOTH See Kntomoukiy, Economic 

SADLT STE MARIE, Cvnvlh at In 192{> 
the 19,795 xessels ])iissiiig tbioiigli llie United 
States and Canadian (uiials at Saiilt Ste Mane, 
Mulligan, and Ontaiio, bad a total legi-^ired 
tonnage of fi8 219')70. as comp.tird wiili |9,2'‘ii 
Acssols of (>(i,85'>,765 tons in 1928 These con- 
sisted 111 1929 (it 18,055 slcameis, 1217 Bail- 
ing vessels, and '►41 iiiiicgislcrcd \esscls as com- 
paicd with I7,7')7 sfcaiiiois, 10'“ ’ ■ . • scN, 

and 487 iinicgisfcicd \csscls in ’ ■ the 

United States (.uihI. fbcic wcic l(i,209 \csscl 
]iassHgcs with a icgistcicd tomuigc of 65, .165,447. 
and tliioiigb the Canadian caiinl 5584 acsscI ])as- 
sages with a icgisteied toiinnge of 4,876.125 Lock- 
ages 111 1929 iminbeied 1 4,.58->, as lompaied with 
14 101 in 1928 'I'lie iiumbei of passengers sliowed 
a dccieasc, tlie totals foi 1928 niid 1929 being 5li,- 
0.55 and 54 415 lespediich 

The total fieiglit passing ibiough the canals 
Hggi (‘gated 92,(>22,017 short tons, oi an iiieioase 
of 5,629,020 toils Oi the total fi eight tonnage, 
71 840,016 well* i‘ast boiiml and 17,782 601 weie 
W(*st ImuiikI 'I'he leading items ot I'nst -bound 
freight (’allied tiiroiigli tlie United States (anal 
weie w’li(‘>it, 201,522 9 17 bushels, giaiii, othei than 
wli(*at, 49,7.12, H»9 luisliels, iiiiil non ok*, 64.721,- 
128 slioit tons wliidi togetbei with the tomiagc 
(Mined through the t'anaduiii canal liioiight the 
totals up to 225 421,67.1 bushels. 68,127,000 bush- 
els and 64,827,025 tons, ieHp('(ti\eI\ 

Aiiioiig the leading ai tides ot w'l'st-bouiul 
tiaflie were 15 105 048 shoit tons of soft coal, of 
which 14.954,468 tons weie (iirricd thiough the 
United Stales eanal and ](i8.5H0 tons thiough the 
Caimdian etiiial 'I'he total tonnage of liuid eoal 
was 729 521 of winch (i9.5,9.52 tons went thiough 
the United State’s (anal and 55,569 tons thiough 
the CaiiadiHii (’anal 

SAVINGS BANKS. See Banks anii Bank- 

INU 

SAXONY. Th(’ ii.niie S.ixom is applied to 
thiee diMsioiis of the toimei (<eimaii Empne, 
the Republic ot Saxoiix (foiiiieily the lxiiiu>loii> 
of Saxoiiv) , the ioiniei Uiund Duchy i>i 's,i\.i|i\ 
(now a pait ot Thuiingia) , and the Province (if 
Saxony in Piussia 

Kepublju of Saxony '^Plie third largest state 
of the (rcimaii Republic, proclaimed a lepublic 
on Nov 0, 1918 Aica, 5786 square miles, popu- 
lation, accoidnig to tin* (’ensus of 1925, 4,994,281 
The capital, Diesdeii, had a pojuilatioii in 1925 of 
619,1.57 Til' ' .!/■ * I ity IS i-a’ip/ig, with a popu- 
lation of 67" ' •" I Ik othci cities with oier 100,- 
000 in 1925 wcic Chemnit/, 553,851, and Plauon, 
111,436, In proportion to its bize, Saxony is the 
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leading state in German industry and rivals 
the chief industrial provinces of Prussia. In 1928 
the area under cultivation was 2,491,435 acres 

Textile manufacturing is the chief industry, 
although mining and metal working are impor- 
tant. The production of coal m 1927 totaled 4,032,- 
000 metric tons and of lignite 10,754,000 metric 
tons, the combined total having a value of 109,- 
501,000 Reichsmarks The output of 142 breweiies 
in 1928 was 84,305,727 gallons of beer The ordi- 
nary budget for 1928-20 balanced at $100,710,655 
and the extraordinary budget amounted to $11,- 
42.3,818. The piesent constitution of the Republic 
became elective Oct 20, 1920 Premier in 1929, 
Herr Heldt (Socialist). 

SCALE. See PIntomolooy, Economic 

SCANDINAVIAN LITEBATUBE. This re- 
view includes the late books of 1928 in addition 
to the books of 1929, and is divided into Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish literature. 

Danish. Poetry. Johannes WulfTs Kosmtske 
Stange (Cosmic Bongs) are dreamy, vague, and 
expressive of strong feeling In Den tredte Dag 
(The Third Day), Poul La Gours portrays deli- 
cately man’s inmost thoughts and feelings 

Fiction Knud Andersen in Perletnor (Mother 
of Pearl ) sliows his usual familiarity with life on 
the sea and his usual ability to make it real to 
the reader. The book shows, also, strong senti- 
ment and a deep understanding of i eligiuus prob- 
lems Qodftet pd Mdnen (The Estate on the Moon) , 
by Aage Magelung, is woithy of mention for its 
beautiful descriptions of Swedish natuie and foi 
the strangeness of its hero, who leads a happy 
existence of dreams and hallucinations This 
tendency away from reality to a kind of ethereal 
cMstcnce is seen also in Anker Larsen’s Sognet 
dcr vokser tnd « Htmlen (The Parish Which 
Reaches Heaven). A C Andersen’s posthumous 
novel, Dc stille % Landet (The Peaceful in the 
Land), iiiaiked a return to the style of his hist 
work, Htismandena Dattre Among collections of 
short stories we may mention Knud lljortu’s 
DrOmmen om Kvtnden (The Dream about 
Woman), characterized by a charming realism, a 
clever lepaiice, and a delicate use of language, 
and .Tohannes Bucholtz’ Fodapor t Sioiet (P’oot- 
prints in the Dust), a mixture of autobiographi- 
cal material and fiee fancy, often running into 
the grotesque and improbable The shoit stones 
found in .Tohannes V .Teiisen’s Ved Livets Bred 
(At Life’s Shore) give the impression of a large 
background and make one feel the march of cen- 
turies 

Religion, Biography, Cntioiam. Paul Tuxen’s 
Buddha is a scholarly and authoritative study 
of Buddhism and its picsent status. In Jeppe 
Aakfici H nutobiogiaphy, Fra mtu bitte Tid (From 
My Short Years), the jiarts dealing with the 
iiiithor’s mother aie llie best Belma Lagerlof, by 
the German scholar, Walter A Berendsohn, is an 
■ ’ \ k from the point of view alike 

• < ■ and of an appreciative under- 

standing of the Swedish author. 

Nobwegian Dravna Helge Krogh’s Konkylten 
(The Sea Shell) was staged under the super- 
viHion of the author himself Nils Collett Vogt’s 
Forbi er forbt (J’ast is Past) is a collection of 
foui plays, perhaps the best ever wiitten by the 
author The gieat theatrical event of the season 
was the ojicnmg of the Nyc Teatcr m Oslo 

Poetry. Charles Kent’s Den gode a tnd (The 
Good Fight) IB a collection of poems, manly, 
simple, full of heartfelt emotion, and free from 


bombast. Alf Larsen’s poetry has of late become 
more cheerful and more deeply pervaded by re- 
ligious feeling. This is true also of Med vdr under 
vmgen (With Spring under the Wing), which 
expresses a love of God and of nature. The re- 
ligious element is strongly felt also in Ed in 
Holme’s September-aol ( Septemlier Sun ) . Halldis 
Moren shows great lyric power in Harpe og dolk 
(Harp and Dagger). 

Fiction. In Uelenea hiatone (Helene’s Story), 
Hulda Garborg tells in a realistic and giipping 
way the story of a girl who spends a part of her 
life in America. Av akyggemea alagt (Of the 
Family of Shadows), by Kristian blister, .)r , 
shows an understanding of the times and a broad 
human sympathy. Anakreona dbd (Anaci eon’s 
Death), by far the best work written until now 
by Johannes Th:.i,.-ATi ii • gives a good pictuie 

ot the 'll . . ■ of Ciistiaiiia in the 

nineties In Ukogena eventyrer (Adveiituics of 
the Woods), Mikkel FOnhus tells the stoiy of a 
fox in an interesting manuei Among LaudsimM 
productions are Peter Egge’s Han og hana dtitic 
(He and His Daiip^tcra' which depicts the con- 
flict between lie . 1 “ m. ■ ■ - of the children and 
the plebeian conservatism of their parents, and 
Olav Duun’s Carolua Magnua, which shows tlic 
danger of teaching a child that he is destined to 
become great. 

Literary Cnttaam Halvdan Koht added a 
second volume to his Uennk Ihaen. Olav Midtnii 
wrote a shoit book on Aine Garboig 

Swedish Drama. Pur T,igi-ik\ i-' , Man aom 
fick leva om aitt Itv (R.‘ ■ .* •./ llis Jjife), uliich 
IS more realistic than the author’s e.iiliei fil.iys, 
IS permeated with a note of fatalism In h'em- 
brandta aon (Rembrandt’s Son), Tor Hcdlicig 
treats the old Ibsenian theme, a life calling, this 
time that of the aitist Hjalmar Beigm.*in's 
Patraaket (Trash), which has litciaiy mciit 
combined with scenic eflectiveness, was phned 
with success. 

Fiction Albert Viksten’s Timmrr (Tinibei) 
gives a good pictuie of the iiidnstual forest woik- 
ers in northern Sweden Although it is wiittcii 
objectiicly and dispassionately, we cannot help 
reading in it an indictment of the existing social 
order Langt ft an landavngcn (Fai fiom the 
Highway), by Vilhelm Mobeig, the Swedish 
Thomas Hardy, is a sombre pictuie of life on 
the Bwedisli farm Elm Wagiici feels with and foi 
her chaiactcrs and relates the cveivday happcii- 
ingH of her stoiy with a simplicity and cliaiin 
that are rarely equaled In lUvaloma flyga hOqt 
(The Swallows Fly High), the noblest and most 
sympathetic character is a woman Elm Bohlin’s 
Blenda is the story of a girl who loved “not 
wisely, but too well” and who faces the conse- 
quences bravely There is in this story much 
sympathy and humanity, and a few thconcs 
whi^, while not always orthodox, in some cases 
show a higher moral sense than that displayed 
by the exponents of conventional morality In 
Mmnena (Memories), E. Norlind tells the story 
of a couple who after a brief sepaiation discover 
that the memories of their liie together make the 
thought of a sepaiate cxistimce unbearable to 
cither of them. Eyvind Johnson, the supreme 
master m the portrayal of human thought in its 
devious, broken, and oft<^M iil..' nl path, gives a 
cross-section of modern : -e n.c in liis Kom- 
mentar till ett atjamfall (Commentary to a Fall- 
ing Star). Two excellent collections of short 
stones deserve mention Sigfrid Siweitz’ Rea- 
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kamratema (The Traveling CompanionB) and 
Ludvig NorstrSm’s Svenakar (Swedes). 

Memoira and Onttctam. Proattnnan (The Pro- 
vost’s Wife) contains memoirs and letters of 
Gunnar Wennerberg’s mother, collected by his 
daughter, Signe Taube In Frodinga aootala dxkU 
ning (Froding’s Social Poems), Arne Munthe dis- 
cusses Finding’s poetry of the period around 
1890 Emar Elg, Kniit Hagberg, and Victor 
Svanberg contributed works on Viktor Rydberg 
See also PHnxiLOOY, Modebn 

SCHAFF, Moruis An Aiiieriean at my officer 
and author, died Oct 10, 1020, in Southboro, 
Mass He was born in Kirkersvillc, Ohio, Dec. 
28, 1840, and was graduated m 1862 from the U. 
S Military Academy As second lieutenant of the 
Ordnance Coips, he entered the Civil War in 
1862, was promoted to first lieutenant in 1863, 
and in 1864 was breveited captain for gallant 
service in the Rattle of the Wilderness He re- 
signed from the United States Aimy in 1871, 
and 111 1882 was made inspector general of the 
Massachusetts Militia General SchafT was the 
author of Jtltna cmd Ktrkcramlle (1005) , Flpirtt of 
Old Wcat Point (1907) ; Hattie of the Wilderness 
(1908) , Sunset of the Confederacy (1012) , Jef- 
ferson ilants, Ills Life and Personality (1922) 

SCHOOL AGE. See Child Latiok 

SCHOOLS See EonoATioN in the Unitiiji 
States 

SCH1TB£, shu'ra', Edou^kd A Ficiith niiisi- 
(ologist, died HI Pans, Apiil 12, 1020 He was 
boin in Stiashbuig, m 18 tl, and studied law and 
philology there In 1867 he settled ]ierraanentlv 
in P.iiiH* Ills chief works are Jlistoire du Lied en 
{Ihmnyuf (1868), Le Drame musical (1875), 
Sourniiis sur R Wagner (1900) , PrCcursruts et 
lUtoIlevis (1904) 

SCHITBIG, Arthi u A Cennan authoi and 
Clitic, died Feb 16, 1929 He was born in Dres- 
den, Apr 24, 1870, and studied at the uimeihities 
of Lei]i7ig and Berlin He wrote Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozait (1913), Her lollkommene Npiets- 
hurger (1927), Die Legrndcn um Hecthoren 
(1927) , Dtr goldrne Hall (1927) He also trans- 
lati'd and edited works by MiJiiin^e, Flaubert, 
Re\lc, .liilic de I’Espinasse, J G Piod’hoinme, 
Hal/ac, Tame, and othcis 

SCHTJBZ, Caul, Annivkksauy See CErEnuA- 

IIONS 

SCIENCES, National Acaiilmy oi- Sec Na- 
tional XCADEMY OK SCIENCES 

SCIENTISTS, CiiiiibTiAN See Ciikistian 
SCH-NTISIB 

SCOTLAND. Sec Gri-at Britain 

SCOTLAND, CiUKCii of See PRrsBATFRixN 

rilLRCH 

SCBEEN-GBID TUBE See Radio (''ommu- 

NK’ATION 

SCULFTITBE. Sculyiture in Ainei ica continued 
to be far behind painting in development, inter- 
est, and excellence, in spite of the fact that the 
largest exhibition ever held in the United States 
took place during the year This cxliibition, made 
possible by a gift of $100,000 fioiii Archer M 
lliintingtoii, was held in the California Palace of 
the lA'gion of Honor under the auspices of the 
National Sculpture Society of New ^ otk Uity It 
opened iii February and continued to he on view 
111 San Fianeisco for six months There weie over 
1200 pieces and 300 artists and the entries were 
valued at $1,000,000 The sculpture exhibited in- 
cluded many monumental pieces, representing 
most of the better known Amciican sculptors. 


There were as usual very few exhibitions of 
sculpture alone, and some of these not of the best 
An excellent exhibition, however, was shown in 
January, that of the French sculfitor Dnehamps- 
Villon which presented his work in wide range 
and offered an unusual opportunity to stiidv "one 
of the few fiist-rate sculptors of modern times” 
Another worth-while exhibition was that of small 
bronzes bv Bourdelle, doubly interesting because 
of the recent death of the artist 

Necbolooy The number of deaths of important 
sculptors included Emile Antoine Bourdelle, 
famous French sculptor and a great infinenee in 
hiB genet ation, the Italians, Vincenzo Gemito 
and Achille D’Orsi; Charles Grafiy, well-known 
American sculptor, also Emil Fuchs, sculptor 
and painter 

Bibliography Two publications of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society coincidental with the 
exhibition of contempoiary American Sculpture 
Contemporary American Sculpture and The 
Spirit of Amn iran Sculpture, by Adeline Adams; 
The American Henai'^^anec, a rather unduly pessi- 
mistic anahsis of the present cultural status, 
but hopeful for the future , Some Modem Sculp- 
tors, by Stanley Cason, ti eating the period fiom 
Roflin to Epstein 

SEAL FISHEBIES See Alaska 

SEAPLANE Sec AironauticR 

SECBETIONS, Internal, and En/yxie*! ('on- 
Riderablc progress leRulted during 1029 in the 
isolation of active piinciplcs of various glands of 
external and inteiii.il secretions For the first 
time since its oi igiii.il discovery nearly a century 
]»reviouR, pepsin, the dige-tiie enzvme of the 
stomach, was isol.ited in crystalline form bv Dr 
J H Nortliiup of the i’liiiceton blanch of the 
Rockefeller Institute Insulm is consideied as a 
drug undci a sepji.ite seition (see Inrllin), but 
we may add here tliat Professor Abel of Jolms 
Hopkins, the hist to isol.ite it in crystalline 
form, announced that only a fi action of the en- 
tire molecule possesses the thciajieutic action 
seen in diabetes Twin hormones, each possessing 
a special functional and tlicrapeutic efficacy, were 
isolated from the pitiiitaiy body by Kanim 

SEISMOLOGY The time taken by an earth- 
quake wave to ti.ivel fioni «i focus near the sur- 
face to its antipodes is almost exactly 21 minutes 
As the crust within and near the focus is for 
some days in a highly sensitive condition, it is 
])Ossiblc that the retuni-jiulsation may affect the 
frequency of ufteishoiks, and in examining the 
catalogues of the aftci shocks of 11 great quakes, 
Davison detected a 42-miiiute periodicity in their 
occurrence This periodic influence persists for 
several days as a rule, sometimes for scweial 
weeks, and aftei the great displacement that 
gives rise to a quake, the earth continues to 
throb for at least 10 d.iys The aftershocks seem 
to have two distinct oiigins, during the fiist five 
days, they lesiilt mainly from repetitions of the 
original movement, tniiisferied in part to other 
regions, esiieciallv to those bordering the area of 
displacement, aftei w aid, they are mostly pro- 
duced by settlement of the d]S]>laeed mass 

A search of tlie lecuids of jiast caithquakcs, by 
Terada and Miyahe, has shown that duiiiig the 
sixteenth eeiituiv tiie loeatious of quakes in 
Japan and Eurnsiu •■_‘i' .vt’* 'noved faitlmr 

south, while tliose in "■ 'i \ ■ • i moved north- 

ward, 1 c , tliey all tended to approach tlic equa- 
tor; about the year 1600, this tcndeucy was re- 
versed, and they receded from the equator. By 
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1700 the EuruHian earthquaken 1>ogan in move 
Routhward again, wliilc those in South Aineiica 
began a new noiihwaid march shortly afteiwaid 
About IKOO the leveise teiideiiev again appeared, 
while about 1000 a fuithei leveisal trxik place, 
BiifceHHivp quakoH in Ju])aii have iec*ently hhowii 
a tendency to occur faithcr and faithci noitb It 
IS RiiggeHted that thiH slow rhaiige in the latitude 
of qiiakcH iiniv poHHibly be due to a pulaatioii of 
the earth, whereby the equatorial piotubeiancc 
alternately increases and deiieahes 

The Rev Fiaiieib A 'J’ondorf, S J , a well- 
known seismologist, died November 20. 

RTniJonuAPiiY H .leirrevs, The Karth, 2d od 
(Cambridge, England) , Bailey Wilhs, K/iidus ta 
Comparative Seikmoloqf/ Earthquake CondilKiits 
tit f ! " V'l ’ ) SeePJiYHKs 

SI LAN GO K " Kederatfu Malay Stytes 
SENEGAL, siiii'egaP A colony belonging to 
Fiance on the west coast of \frica, undei the 
Govei iimciit of Fiench West Afnca (see French 
Wert Africa) Total aiea, 74,112 square niileh, 
population ill 1020, 1,318,287 Capital, St Ixmis, 
with a population in 1020 of 10,74(i ( Euio|)caiis, 
1038) Other impoitant towns aie Dakai. the 
heat ot the (Icaeriiinciit-rieiieial ot West Afnca, 
and a ioitified naval station, population, 1020, 
3,l,b07 (Kiiiopeaiib, 2030) , and RuOsqiic, popu- 
lation, 8033 (Kuio]K‘ans, 700) 

(V)tton ih cultivated and a v\ild vaiiel.v also is 
found, but the piiiici]ial soiiice of wealth consists 
of peanuts (iiiiii aiabic, hides, iiibbei, and giound- 
iiuts also aie ]tt(Kli]ied foi ex|iott 'J'otal evpoith 
in 1028 amounted t<i 700,428,000 fiaius, of which 
303,234,000 fiaiicb lepiehciited peanut shipiiients, 
and total iiiipoits to 803,, '>30, 000 fiaiics (I fiaiic 
e\( hanged at l|>0 0302) Cotton piece goods, nee, 
coal, Ciiinea cloth, sugar, fuel oil, wheat tloui, 
and aiitomolnles weie the chief iiiipoits The 
local budget foi 1027 totaled 134,442,000 tiuiies 
llakcii IS the onlv coaling station on the Fieiich 
West Atinuii (oast I'lie adiiniiistiatioii is in the 
hands tif a lieiiteuaiit-goveiiior, assisUxl bv a 
eouiieil ot 40 ineiiiheis, 24 of whom aie electi*d by 
tho Fiench citi/aMis and 1(> by lepiesentatives of 
the native chicts 'J'he (*olony sends one deputy to 
the Flench Pail lament Lieiiteiiant-ttoveiiioi in 
1020, M fJoic, appointed in ]02b 
SEBBIA. A foimei Balkan kingdom wliicii 
was jiioelainied in Dccembei, 1018, a pint of the 
new uiiiiaiv Kingdom of the Soibs, ('mats, and 
Slovenes, latei (1020) ullicially name<l Jugo- 
slavia See duooSLAV'iA 

SEBVISS, C.VUULTT PiiTNAM All Alltel leaii 
wiiter and leetiner on seientifie Hub|eits, dieil in 
P'lg’ Villi.,' N J, May 24, 1920 He was bom in 
" .1 ■>■1 rings, N Y, Mai. 24, 1837, and was 
graduated from Cniiiell Uiiiveisity in 1872 Two 
.>cais latei lie gi achiuted fiuiii the law scIumiI ot 
Colninbiu Cniveisity, but be nevei practicerl law. 
Fioiii 1882 to 1802, while an editonal wiiter foi 
the New Yoik Hun, he wiote foi the impel anony- 
mous ai tides on asti onoiiiieal topics Both his 
Uioks and Lis lectures, fox the most jiait on as- 
tionomiial hubjects, wcic .“i.. ' • • 

SESQUICENTENNIAL (.LLEUK ATIO \ S 

See ('ELEBRATIUNH 

SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. Kec Ad- 
ventists 

SEVILLE EXPOSITION. Sec Eximhitionb 
SEWEBAGE AND SEWAGE TBEAT- 
HENT. The United States iSiipicme Court de- 
cided Jan 14, 1020, that the Chicago Sanitaiy 
District could not legally diveit water fiom Lake 


Michigan to the Mississippi River system for the 
purpose of diluting and carrying sewage away 
fioiu the lake to protect the water supply of 
The decision was made in a amt (see 
e.i'l II ^l III Books) brought bv W'lsconsin and 
otlioi States to pi event the diveisioii on the 
ground of damage to navigation by lowering the 
level of the Great Tmkes. The court did not pass 
ui»on the legality of diverting walei fmm one 
drainage basin to its detriment for the benefit of 
anntliei basin, holding it unneeessarv to lule on 
that point because diveision to the iiijuiy of navi- 
gation IS iinwaiiaiited It iiiled that some di- 
veibioii was iieeessaiv at Chicago tor the pmtec- 
tinn of Port of (''hieago navigation agiiiii-f -ew.iue 
polliitinii, blit that the amount was iiei:l 'glide 
111 comparison with the 8300 feet pel second be- 
ing diveited 

The court again appointed Clnnlcs E llnglics 
as icfeice in the case, this time to make s]iccific 
recommendHtions foi the dccicc of the coiiit, as 
to a piogianime foi cutting down the divcisinn 
and as to what the divcision slionld Ik> hiially 
Aftci taking evpcit testmionv and lieai ing uigli 
inoiitrt on lioth sides, Mr Hughes icpoitcd on 
Deccinliei 17 advising that the divcisinn be ic 
diiccd to a mniniiimi ot 1300 scioiid feet liv l>ci 
.30, 10.18, liy stages as follows 0300 feet bv June 
30, 3030, anil to 3000 feel as soon as cunt i oiling 
vvoiks aic IniiU b\ flic disliicl to pievcnt flic 
flow of the Chicago Rivn into l.alvc Mi(higiin in 
time of floods This piogianime was based on 
the eoiistiiiction of additional sewage tieiilineiif 
vvoiks bv the Sunifaiv Distnct to be foinpletcd 
bv slated flutes Seveial small and one laige plaiif 
had biMMi completed and iiiiotlicr huge one w.is 
iiiidei wav at Llic close of 1020 (Consult Huqi- 
netnuf/ \euN~J*e(oid, Jan 21, Dci 10, and Dei 
2b, 1020, loi ubstniets of the Snpieine Com I dc 
iisioii and Air Hughes’s findings and for a stale- 
II lent of the sewage tieatiiieiit woiks alieiidv liiiih 
at the close of 1020 and tlial must be eoinpleted 
at vanoiis dates m the following nine veais ) 

Bibi ifN.KAiMiv Revised editions ol the follow- 
ing laiokh appealed Kalibitt, Nrirrifif/r and 
Heiratp Tteatnuuf^ Folwell, Stniiar/(, Metcalf 
and Kddv, Ameiuan Keuitaife vol i, 

“Df'sign of Seweis’* (all New A’oik) 

SEX. See Zoolih,v 

SEYHOUB, Admikm. ok tup K?kt, Tiii' I'l 
Hon Sir F.uw'akd HniiARr An English naval ufli- 
lei, died in Alaidenlieud, Beiksliiie, on Mai 4, 
1020 He was bom Api 30, 1840 and was edu- 
cated at Rad lev Jii 1832 lie eiileied the Royal 
Navv, wlieie he was jimmoled to {raniiiandei in 
IHbO, euptaiii in 1873, leai ailmiial in 1880, viie 
ndinii.ll III 1803, uiid admiral in 1001 He scived 
with distiiKtioii in the Ciimeiin \Nai in 1834-33, 
111 the China Wai fioin J837 to 18(i2, in West 
Afiim ill 1870, and in the Egvpiiaii Wai (1882), 
he eoiimiaiided H M S httt Fioni 1808 to 1000, 
he was coiiimundei-iii-ehief in Cliina. dniiiig 
wliieli tune he had the disiiiietion ol tomnianding 
the ships of eight nations in the Boxei lipiising 
of lOOO He was coiiimaiider-iii-chief ai Daveiipoit 
111 100.3-03 and, fiom 1003 to hm retiieinent in 
1010, he seived as Admiial of the Fleet He was 
kiiiglited in 1807. and was given the Order of 
Meiit in 1902 He piiblislied i/y \apal Careet and 
Travels in 1911 

SHAKESFEABE STUDIES. See Pitiuilooy, 
Modern. 

SHANNON FOWEB PBOJECT. Sec iRibH 
Free State, under Production 
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SHANTUNG, Rliun'td&ng'. One of the 30 prnv- 
inres of China In dispute between China and 
Japan iifter the Treaty of Versailles, it was re- 
tiiined tf) China by Japan in areordaiiee with the 
.ir'.i' iiif »eached at the ''' ’ ’ Toiiferenee 

■ l''Ji Area, r>5,970 i , popula- 

tion, estiinated at 30,803, 24''i See Ciiiwa 

SHARP, D\llas JiORE An American educatoi, 
natuialmt, and author, died Nov 29, 1929, in 
Hiii^hani, Mass Tie was born in Halevville, N J , 
Dec 1.1, 1870, was ^laduated lioin Blown Uni- 
leisitv 111 189.3, and leeeiied the STB degn*e 
fioin Boston University in 1809 Oidaiiied in the 
Metliodist Kpiscupal iniiiistrv in 1893, he served 
as jtasloi of seveiul (hint lies until 1899 In that 
vcai he hecaine assistant libiniian at Boston 
Uiiiveisitv, assistant professoi ot English in 
1902, and aftei 1902, until letircineiit in 1922, 
he was protessor of Kiiglish He was a well-known 
natiiialist, lonli ihiituig to iiiaga/iiies aitieles on 
native hiids and small iiiainmals His hooks also 
lelleci his iiiteiest in iintuie 

SHATTUCK, Kiudkkii'k Chffvkk An Ainei- 
icsm phvsiciiiii and edueator, died in Biookliiie, 
Mass, .)aii 11, 1020 Boin in Boston, Nov 1, 
1847, lie was giadiiated fioin Haivaid in 1808, 
i<‘eeiving the A M degiee in 1872, and the MD 
degiee in 1873 He eoinineiK ed Ins medical ]»iaf- 
ti(c at Boston in JS7.3 .loniiiig the H.irvaid iiiedi- 
(iil t.icii1tv 111 1879, lie seiveil as clinical iiistiuc- 
toi III .niscnltation and pcicussioii until 1884, 
iiistiuctoi ill the thcoiv and piacticc of physics, 
1884 88, and Jackson protessoi of clinical medi- 
cine iioiii 1888 until Ills letii enieiit in 1912, wlieii 
lie was made piotessoi einoiitiis On his letiie- 
inenl lie W'us elected oveiseei of Tlanuid I iii- 
vcisitv, sciviiig until 1019 

SHEEP See LjvhH'icK'h, Wool 
SHILOH, K\(’AV viions at See Anni’Koi (K»!k 
SHIP, Nvvm SeeNwvi l*J«(a.Ki<s.s 
SHIPBUILDING The total output ot mei- 
caiitile shipbuilding lauiiclicd lu 102** 
to the annual suiiiiiiaiv ol the iiieic , 

hiiilcliiig of the woild com|iih>cl hv Hand's Uttfis- 
fn of Shipping, was 2 793.210 tons, or an iii- 
Clease ot 9.1,971 Ions us eoinpared with 1028 
These tigiiies, as usual, did not iiidude waiships 
and took into aciouiit oiilv meuhaiit vessels of 
100 tons gloss .iiid upwind that were lauiichc'd 
in 1020, whethei thev weie coinplcded duiiiig the 
veai oi weie still undoi < oiisti lie tioii 

The vessels laiiiidied in 1029 included 27 ves- 
sels of 174 000 tons to lie fitted w'ltli steam tui- 
liiiies and 2"i vi'ssels of 128,000 tons with a coiii- 
Innatioii of steiim ieu|iioi .niiig engines mid 
tlliliiii(‘s Those to he liMed with iiitc'iiiul-< oili- 
bustion engines amounted to 1,270,000 tons, as 
compuied with 1 18.1,000 tons Itiiinclied in 1028, 
U‘i>iesenling 814 ]hm ic'iit ot the win Id’s output 
of steam tonnuge as I'onipnied with 02 8 pei cent 
111 1027, 20.30 per cent iii 1924, and 7 7.3 pel cent 
in 1021 'I'lie imic'iise in the tonnage of iiiotui- 
ships was indic'atod h} the tact that at the end of 
1920 theie was iiiidel c oust i lie tioii in the world 
387,4.31 tons ot mutuishijis in excess ot steam 
tonnage The total steam toimuge ul the }ear 
umuiintc'd to I, .304,000 tons, ot vvliieh 41U,(K)0 
tons iiieliided steaineis fitted foi biiiniiig oil fuel 
imdei the boilers, so that of the new tonnage only 
39 pel cent de]ietid(>d exclusively upon coal for 
jnopiilsiuii 

Cf the total numliei of vessels launched dniing 
the vein, 1012 in miinbei, tlieie weie 17.3 between 
4000 and OUOO tons, 90 between 0000 and 10,000 


tons, and 34 ovei 10,000 tons each The largest six: 
vessels launehed during the year were as follows 


MotOTHhip 

Turbine b h 
Motoraliip 
Turbo eleetiio 
Turbine b r 
M otorRhip 


J'oru livilt m 

Itntannw 26,840 Ii eland 

Emprems of Japan 25,000 Scotland 
!• 'ii.i". 21,500 ]<'rance 

I’l if ji.i n II 20,520 United States 
Orontea 10,970 Knidand 

Wmeheater Caatle 19,950 Ireland 


In 1020, 40 vesels of 324,870 tons weie launched 
foi the can i,tgc of oil in bulk, this iiiimhei be- 
ing exclusive of vesseds of less tlian 1000 tons 
The hiigei piopoition of tins toimuge was hinlt 
on the Isheiwood system of Icmgitudnml flam- 
ing, the total miiiihei being 33 eruft of about 
228,000 tons exclusive of those ol less than 1000 
tons 

The count lies _■ ' ■ ■ g the laigest sliiphuild 
iiig outputs cliiMi.,^ liij'.i n Cl e as follows 


Greiit Uritiiiii aiul Irvlund 

Ton<i 

1,522.62'! 

flermany 

249,077 

lIollHiid 

186,517 

.Twuii 

Uintpd States 

164,457 

12b, Ubl 

Denmark 

111,496 

Sweden 

in7.24b 


The table on page 7.30, fiom Lloyd's Registi*r 
of Shipping. inclicMtc's ilie iliictimtinii m the 
vc'ur’s totals ot woild's tonnage launehed fiom 
1913 to 1929 It iiiav he noted that dm mg the five 
}ears 192.3-20 the aveiage tonnage lauiicdied an- 
nually ill tlie woild was about 100,000 tons less 
than the .ic ■ * the h\e pie-w.ii yi*am 

19U9-13 I*. ■ paiugruphs show* the 

items of iTiteiest in regiiid to the tonnage 
launched in vaiious csamtiies cluiiiig 1029 

GUI at BitirAiK AM) luiiiAM) The output of 
(Beat Biitaiii a.n(l licdand in 1929, 322,02.1 tons, 

iepu*sc>iitc>d .31 3 ]>ei cent of the woild’s output 
and WHS 70,70.1 tons moie than in 1028, in which 
veai <Be.it Biituin and licdaml supplied 53b pei 
c*ent of the woild s tonnuge as they did also in 
1027, as eonipaied with .18 2 pei emit in 192b and 
.38 jiei cent in 191.1 The tonnage laiiticJied in 
England and Wales m 1929 nmomited to 790,432 
tuns. 111 Scotland, to .388,3.10 tuns, and m lie- 
land, to 143,83.3 tons Histiihuted anioiig the 
leading shipbuilclmg ceiities, the CBcle had .3*12,- 
379 tons, the Tviie, 271,001 tons, the Wcui, 24.3,- 
.311 tuns, the MVes lb2,209 tons, and Belfast 
143 8.33 tons Ol the total tonnage launehed, 
1,202 733 tons weie fen legistiation in <Bc*at 
Biitaiii unci IicJaiid iiiicl 2.39,870 tons weie foi 
owneis in olhei coniitiies, ,i percentage of 17 1 
pel cent cumpaiuhle with 20 2 jier cent in 1028 
and nil aveiuge |ieiceiituge ot over 22 ])ei cent foi 
the pie-wai pel lod 1900-13 EightcHMi vessels of 
1O,O0U tons and iipwuid wc'ie Inunclmd, ut which 
the luigc>st weie the iiiotoiship Jiittannir, 20,840 
tons, and the tiiihine steamei Eniptesn of Japan, 
about 25,(M)() tons Thc^se were the laigt‘st vessels 
luiiiic'bed 111 the woild duiiiig the >eai >J(*\t came 
the till bine steamei Urontts, 19,970 tons, and 
the inotoisliip Wtnrhestci UoMtlt, 19,0.30 tons 
Theie weie launched in addition 9.3 vessels of 
between .3000 and 10,000 tons each Exclusive ot 
vessels of Ic‘ss than 1000 tons, 2.3 vessels of 17.3,- 
009 tons (12 steamers of 08,092 tons and 13 
inotoi ships of 100,917 tons) w-ere launched dui- 
iiig the year Vessels fitted for burning oil fuel 
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launched during the year amounted to over 306,- 
000 tone. Steam turbines were to be fitted to 16 
vessels with a total tonnage of 107,477 and 10 
vessels of 58,273 tons vere to have a combination 
of lecijn 0(11 ting engines and low-pressure steam 
turbines The 77 motorships of 464,188 tons 
launched during the jear were equal to 44 per 
cent of the steam tonnage launched. Of these 22 
wore between 6000 and 10,000 tons each and 12, 
ot over 10,000 tons. The average tonnage of 
steamers and motorships launched in Orcat 
Jlntain and Ireland, excluding vessels of less 
than 600 tons each, was 4443 tons 
(jEaMA^Y The tonnage launched in Germany 
during 1929, 85 vessels of 249,077 tons, showed 
a dcciease of 127,339 tons from 1928 In the grand 
total were included two vessels oi 12,080 tons 
fitted with steam tin bines and 14 vessels of 65,- 
18t> tons with a combination of i • , * 

steam engines and low-picasure turbines. lucre 


were also 28 vessels of 93,089 tons fitted with oil 
engines, the largest being the motorship M%1~ 
ioaukee of 16,609 tons Three tankers of 26,217 
tons — one a motorship of 8000 tons — ^were 
launched In the year’s totals two vessels ex- 
ceeded 10,000 tons each; five weie between 8000 
and 10,000 tons; and 12 between 6000 and 8000 
tons It was interesting to note that 34 vessels of 
111,576 tons were built for other countries, in- 
cluding 13 vessels of 49,086 tons for France 
Holland. The total tonnage launched in Hol- 
land during 1929 was 186,617 tons or the highest 
ever reached except in the record year of 1921 
when 232,402 tons weie launched. The 1929 total 
was 10,763 tons greater than the 1928. The fig- 
ures, as usual did not include vessels intended 
lor river navigation, of which a considerable ton- 
nage IS built annually in Holland There weie 
launched 11 vessels oi over bOOO tons each, all of 
which weie motorships Five of these exceeded 


T\BLE SHOWING THE NUMBEB AND GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS OF 100 TONS 
GROSS AND LTWARJ) LAUNCHED IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD DURING 
THE YEARS 1013-1929— LLOiD’S REGISTER OF SHIPPING 


Xear 

AiiatTM 

Belgium 

Brdieh Domxnvme 

Oanndtan 

Denmark 


afire 


21 ungary 



Coaete 

haike Forte 






No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

1913 

17 

61,757 

54 

30,181 

77 

26,744 

14 

21,695 

81 

40,932 

89 

170,095 

1914 

11 

34,335 « 

8 

17,145 

58 

22,288 

22 

25,246 

25 

32,815 

33 

114,062 

1915 


(“) 

No Returns 

27 

13,289 

4 

8,725 

23 

45,198 

0 

25,402 

1910 


(-) 

No Returns 

30 

22,577 

4 

8,994 

28 

36,277 

9 

42,752 

1917 


(-) 

No Returns 

60 

00,476 

25 

27,996 

23 

20,445 

0 

18,828 

1918 


(“> 

No Returns 

184 

230,514 

22 

49,390 

13 

20,150 

3 

13,716 

1919 



2 

2,433 

235 

298,495 

28 

60,233 

46 

37,760 

34 

32,033 

1920 



5 

8,371 

90 

174,567 

13 

29,087 

30 

00,669 

50 

03,449 

1921 



3 

17,909 

49 

118,803 

6 

11,373 

37 

77,238 

05 

210,60.1 

1922 



4 

7,497 

37 

53,347 

2 

9,418 

23 

41,016 

02 

184,509 

192.1 



5 

3,102 

41 

37,072 

3 

4,191 

24 

49,479 

27 

96,044 

1924 



2 

3,997 

29 

29,815 

2 

15,064 

33 

61,937 

26 

79,085 

1925 




4,200 

47 

32,220 

4 

13,868 

21 

73,208 

•16 

75,569 

J920 



8 

3,027 

39 

22,842 

3 

10,836 

25 

72,108 

34 

121,342 

1927 


, 

8 

4,693 

24 

20,119 

6 

10,131 

20 

73,038 

22 

44,335 

1928 



3 

10,343 

47 

23,959 

1 

734 

21 

138,712 

20 

81,410 

1929 



4 

8,301 

47 

21,327 

3 

11,814 

34 

111,496 

1C 

81,607 

lear 

(Jeimany 

Great Brdaxn 
and Ireland 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 


No 

Tone 

No Tone 

No 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

1911 

102 

405,226 

088 

1,932,163 

95 

104,296 

88 

60,356 

152 

04,604 

74 

50,037 

1914 • 

89 

387,192 “ 

050 

1,083,553 

130 

118,153 

47 

43,981 

32 

65,801 

61 

54,304 

1915 « 


(«) 

327 

050,919 

120 

113,075 

30 

22,132 

20 

49,408 

59 

6*3,070 

1910 “ 


(“) 

300 

008,235 

201 

180,197 

10 

50,654 

55 

145,034 

52 

43,458 

1917 " 


(“> 

280 

1,102,890 

146 

148,779 

11 

88,900 

104 

350,141 

41 

40,103 

1918 * 


(•) 

301 

1,348,120 

74 

74,036 

15 

60,791 

198 

489,924 

51 

47,723 

1919“ 


(•) 

012 

1,020,442 

100 

137,080 

32 

82,713 

133 

011,883 

82 

67,578 

1920 “ 


(“) 

018 

2,055,624 

99 

183,119 

82 

133,190 

140 

450,042 

30 

38,855 

1921 

242 

509,064 

430 

1,538,052 

98 

233,403 

80 

170,948 

43 

227,425 

15 

51,458 

1923 

187 

525,829 

235 

1,031,081 

00 

103,132 

42 

101,177 

49 

83,419 

33 

3*3,391 

192,1 

100 

345,062 

223 

645,651 

35 

05,032 

21 

60,523 

44 

72,475 

48 

42,019 

1924 

108 

175,113 

494 

1,439,885 

41 

03,027 

19 

82,520 

31 

72,757 

34 

25,139 

1925 

121 

400,374 

342 

1,084,633 

47 

76,823 

31 

142,046 

23 

55,784 

48 

28,805 

1920 

00 

180,548 

197 

689,508 

47 

93,071 

27 

220,021 

26 

52,405 

25 

9,237 

1927 

105 

289,022 

371 

1,225,873 

08 

IJO.'iOO 

25 

101,076 

19 

43,359 

12 

5,303 

1928 

81 

370,410 

420 

1,445,920 

74 

100,754 

29 

58,640 

37 

103,003 

12 

10,401 

1929 

85 

249,077 

489 

1,522,623 

77 

186,517 

32 

71,497 

40 

104,457 

51 

39,604 

Year 

SpaM 

Sweden 


Untied 

Slalee 


Oilier Counlnee 

Total 






Coast 

Great Laleee 






No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No. 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

No 

Tone 

1913 

12 

8,488 

25 

18,524 

182 

228,232 

23 

48,216 

17 

4,786 

1,750 

3,332,882 

1914" 

5 

5,163 

20 

15,103 

84 

102,937 

10 

37,825 

23 

1,1,840 

1,319 

3,85*3,753 

1915 “ 

5 

12,705 

27 

20,319 

70 

167,167 

8 

20,293 

5 

876 

743 

1,201,038 

1910 “ 

0 

10,847 

34 

36,769 

107 

384,899 

44 

119,348 

12 

3,449 

904 

1,688,080 

1917“ 

10 

22,777 

34 

20,760 

360 

821,115 

60 

176,804 

17 

9,701 

1,113 

2,937,786 

1916 “ 

18 

17,389 

30 

39,583 

741 

2,002,168 

188 

430,877 

22 

17,089 

1,806 

5,447,444 

1919 “ 

41 

52,009 

53 

50,971 

852 

3,579,826 

199 

495,559 

34 

34,322 

2,483 

7,144,549 

1920 “ 

13 

45,950 

40 

03,823 

467 

2,348,725 

42 

127,528 

34 

42,047 

1,759 

5,861,006 

1921 

11 

47,256 

27 

65,911 

107 

1,004,093 

7 

11,284 

78 

63,405 

1,379 

4,360,843 

1922 

2 

7,776 

14 

30,038 

56 

97,161 

4 

21,977 

53 

77,810 

852 

2,407,084 

1928 

7 

4,488 

10 

20,118 

09 

90,491 

14 

76,326 

22 

19,308 

701 

1,643,181 

1924 

2 

3,859 

12 

31,211 

71 

90,165 

8 

49,308 

12 

21,673 

924 

2,247,751 

1925 

1 

127 

17 

53,750 

94 

78,766 

7 

60,010 

14 

15,105 

855 

2,193,404 

192G 

0 

25,671 

14 

63,518 

73 

115,217 

6 

85,396 

11 

18,970 

600 

1,674,977 

1927 

6 

22,899 

18 

67,361 

58 

124,270 

8 

64,948 

34 

80,802 

802 

2,285,679 

1028 

7 

11,852 

20 

106,912 

57 

86,092 

6 

6,265 

24 

07,260 

869 

2,699,239 

1929 

8 

37,023 

29 

107,246 

69 

100,682 

4 

26,481 

34 

64,498 

1,012 

2,793,210 


•Returns are not available as regards Germany and Anstria-Hungary for the war period (1914-18) nor as 
regards Germany for 1910 and 1020 
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10,0U0 ions pac'li, including the Johan van Olden- 
hamcvelt and the Mamw van St Aldegonde of 
about 18,000 tons each There were 48 vessels of 
181,097 tons, nr 70 3 per cent of the total output, 
to be fitted with intcinal 'Combustion engines 
Japan By an output of 104,457 tons, or an in- 
cicasc of 00,794 tons over the total for 1928, 
Japan stood fourth among the countiieu of the 
woild with the largest total since 1921 when 227,- 
42.) tons were launched In these figures are in- 
c'luded 30 motorships of 134,073 tons, including 
tlie Chichtbu Mam of 10,920 tons, the Taiauta 
Alaru of 10,780 tons, and seven otlieis exceeding 

0000 tons each Of the total output 82 jicr cent 
was motoisliip tonnage Two tankers of 1.5, 942 
tons also weie launched 

I)Jb.NMAUK Tlie tonnage launched duiing 1929, 
111,490 tons, showed a decrease fiom the record 
liguu'b foi 1928, namely, 138,712 tons, but were 
the laigcbt ever recorded with this exception The 
laigest \cssel launched duiiiig the }cai was the 
Amcrika of 10,300 tons, wiiile the total motor- 
ship tonur. ’ 94,049 tons, including 

14 \csbcls . . • 1000 to 6000 tuns, one ui 

0860 tons and the Amcrika alicady mentioned 
iSwxuFN ^'hc tonnage launched in 1929, 107,- 
240, hliglitly exceeded the lecoid of the previous 
\eai, nameh, 100,912 tons. In this weic included 
2.') niotoi ships of 104,490 tons, of which 8e\en 
weie bct\\een 0000 and 9000 tons and three 
tankcis aggiegatiiig 23,400 tons 

hiiANC'L In 1929 France launched tlic motor- 
ship Lafaydtc ot appioxiiuately 21,500 tons and 
the rtlio liouaacl of about 17,000 tons The 
(ountiy’s total output of 81,007 tons was a slight 
111 Cl case over the 1928 total of 81,410 tons The 
laotuislni) tonnage, 02,928, was neaily foui times 
the bteani tonnage and in addition to the two 
ships mentionod included tliiec vessels of between 
8000 and 8300 tons each and two tankers of 10,* 
213 tons A tuibinc vcbsel of 4840 tons and a 
tanker ot 74.'i5 tuns repiesented the steamei con- 
bti uetioii in excess of 4000 tons 

Itai y \\ ith an output of 71,407 tons there was 
a pioductiuii of 12,857 tons jiigher than for 1928 
but coiibidei ably lowei than the post- war yearly 
aveiugc I'lieie weie launched a steamer ot 6349 
tons and a niotoiship tankei of 1450 tons In- 
tel nal-ionihustioii engines were to be htted on 
20 vessel ‘I aniounting to 5.5,447 tons or 77 5 ikt 
cent oi the total output 

llNiTH) Stmlh Accoiding to Lloyd's Jtcgiater 
the oul})Ut for 1929 was 120,063 tons, or 34,700 
tons highei than tor 1928 but less than the avci- 
age lecoided ioi soinc >euis piini to 1928 There 
vveie SIX tin bine htcanieis of 42,025 tons launched 
dining 1929, including the Pennsylvania^ a turbo- 
elei'tiic vessel of 20.520 tons built by the New- 
poit Jvcwh ''ii'pb'iihii";' L Dry JJock Co for the 
Fanaina J*aciJic Jjine ot the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company There weie two other 
v<‘sselK ot 11,000 tons in' which electric diive was 
em])lo^ed, while the lutcrnal-combustion engine 
tonnage amounted to 30,452 tons. Three oil 
tankers or inotoi ships of 12,303 tons were 
launilied and one tankei of 1815 tons employing 
clectiic diivc In addition to the merchant ton- 
nage built duiing 1929 tlie 10,000-ton scout 
ciuisei Salt Lake City was completed by the New 

\ *3 1 . Id rj Company at Camden, N J. 

II • I I •-hipliuildiiiL' icturiis for 1929 

1 p ' i.^ I \l • i me hngtnctrtng and Shipping 
Age (New York) thcic was an increase of 22.3 
per cent in the amount of tonnage built in the 


United States in 1929, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Merchant vessels of all types re- 
poitcd built and delivered during the year num- 
beied 554 with a total gioss tonnage of 284,226, 
the output of 51 shipyards, in 1928, 452 such 
vessels wore built with a total of 231,531 gross 
tons, the output of 42 shipyards Of the vessels 
completed in 1 929, 27 1 per cent wci e propelled 
by steam, 1 5 7 per cent were motorships, and the 
remaining 57 2 ])er cent were barges and other 
iion-piopelled ciaft The majority of the mer- 
chant vessels weie built for foreign-trade use, 
and the iiiuense in their construetion was the 
lesult of the aid accoidcd shipowners by the mail 
contiact provision of the Jones-White Merchant 
Mamie Act ot 1928 and of the construction loan 
fund cic.ited by that ait 

SHIPPING. In June, 1929, accoiding to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the gross tonnage 
of bcagoiiig steel and non steamei s and motor- 
ships amounted to 62,896,000 tons, as compared 
with 42,514,000 tons in Juno, 1914 These totals 
disregard sailing vessels and all wood vessels m 
view of their comparatively small importance in 
international tiade In this comparison reference 
should be made to the change that had taken 
place in the total tonnage ot some types of ves- 
sels w'hich are included in the above figures 
Tankcis had inci eased between 1914 and 1929 
fiom 1,479,000 tons to 7,071,000 tons and motor- 
ships including sailing vessels fitted with aux- 
iliary power fiom 234,000 tons to 6,628,000 tons 
111 1914 the tonnage of stcanieis fitted foi oil fuel 
was 1,310,000 tons, while the 1929 figures indi; 
cated 19,421,000 tons 

It was interesting to note that the idle ship- 
ping laid up thioughuut the world on Dec 31, 
1929, was lesb than that of any previous date 
since tlie W'oild Wai Accoiding to Commerce 
lUporta (U S Department of Commeice) there 
weie only 3,1 10,000 gioss tons idle, a figure w'hich 
icpiesented a reduction of 858,000 tons oi 22 per 
cent from Januar} I, and a reduction of 2,050,000 
tons or 46 per cent from that of Jaii 1, 1926. As 
will appeal fiom the table on page 752 must ot 
the laid-up tonnage was in the United IStates, 
and most of the i eduction had occurred in that 
country During the jcai 1929 theie was a re- 
duction oi 810,000 giobs tons in idle tonnage, 
leaving a new post-wai total of about 2,000,000 
tons An exception to this tieiid was to be noted 
WORLD TONNAGE 

[A umber, g^oss tonnage, and descupiion of vessels of 
200 gross tons and upwaid belonging to each of the 
sei'etal cvutUites of the woild, June, 10S9, as recorded 
in Lloyd's Register, lD29-30\ 

Flag Sading vessels 3 otal steam, motot , 


Amorican (U S ) 
Sea 

Not them Lakes 
Philippine Islands 

A'o 

718 

JO 

Glow tons 

798,936 

91,283 

Ro 

3,696 

676 

111 

Oioss tons 

11,835.176 

2,541,938 

104,908 

Total 

748 

690,219 

4,383 

14,482,022 

British 

Great Britain and 

Ireland 

380 

120.0C1 

8,172 

20.166.331 

Australia and 

Now Zealand 

1C 

0.729 

610 

678.482 

Canada — 

Coast 

194 

88,243 

808 

1,020,571 

Lakes 

Hong Kong 

J 

6,656 

115 

124 

314,097 

294,787 

India and Co)lou 

48 

12,487 

190 

199,824 

Other donunions 

IbO 

37,332 

661 

442,055 

Total 

819 

274,508 10,679 23,116,147 
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WORLD TONNAGE— <7on#tn«f<l 


Sailing veaseh Total atram, motor, 
tailing 
Total 


Flag 

No 

OrmiH tona No 

Oroaa fornt 

Aigpntinmn 

Belgian 

18 

21,516 

S11 

296,236 

4 

6,425 

244 

529,043 

Brassiliaa 

41 

14,985 

391 

500,680 

Chilean 

11 

10,141 

119 

154,561 

Chinesp 

7 

4,586 

218 

319,224 

Cuban 

18 

7,178 

66 

45,270 

1 >a 11 ish 

Dan/ig 

78 

21,12,1 

701 

11 

1,055,867 

132,166 

Diiltli 

m 

11,047 

1,139 

2,939,067 

Estonian 

4(i 

11 210 

110 

60 38 1 

Finnish 

31.1 

66,875 

348 

298,121 

French 

184 

75 979 

1,662 

3. 178,661 

German 

Greek 

22 

.14 M95 

2,127 

516 

4,092 552 
1,260.685 

Hoiidii ran 

2 

117 

.15 

87,490 

Ttaliuii 

Japanese 

•TiiguHlav 

275 

09,1 1 1 

1, 180 
2,059 
151 

1,284.660 
4,186,652 
281 196 

Ijatviun 

17 

2,89 1 

108 

1.50,159 

Muxn an 

14 

7,1 15 

50 

51,88.1 

Noi weginii 

3 5 

6 698 

1,807 

3 224,493 

I'anamaii 

2 

800 

29 

C>2,4 14 

Perm jun 

15 

17,710 

18 

62,160 

Purtugiif so 
Rumanian 

RiihSiim (Soviet 

100 

26,989 

209 

.14 

246,168 

68,047 

Union) 

n 

J 197 

179 

440 506 

Rpaniah 

95 

25,205 
29,9 10 

877 

1,101 591 

Swedish 

Turkihli 

12() 

1,185 

189 

1,510,125 

172,096 

Veiie/nelnn 

7 

4,027 

4 1 

59.674 

OtliPi I nil nt lies 

^2 

10,611 

1 n 

221 961 

Goiiiitrv not stilted 

in 

111,449 

57 

72 936 

Total 

2,870 

1,006,919 

12,482 

08.071,112 


N<)T^ — V (oiisideiablp niimbor of vohspls vhiih are 
not ion)]ilp<Hl aii]tear in tlnK table Htenmers of less than 
lOO tons kiosk jiid siiIiuk \e8sels of less tbini 100 tons 
net me not included Vessela trading on the ('aspian 
Sea uiid vood or enniposite veshels trading on the Great 
Lakes of Noitb Ameriin are not ineliided Tn thi ab 
sence of sHlihfu(tfli> informal ion, the letoids of most 
of the sailing ves«iils belonging to Greece Tiiikes, and 
Boiitheni Russia nre omitted from lhi<i tabb Jtipanese 
sailiiig vessels aie not leported in Llosd'H Uigister and 
theicfnie do not apioar in this table Undei the head 
ing “('onntr> not stated” me inr hided nil vesselh eii 
teied Ml Llosd's Register nithout record of flag bicuuse 
definite information had not been leseued at the time 
these RtatistKH neie piiblisbed, and undei “Other iuiiii 
tries” an grouped the figures for a number of lountiies 
beiause the tonnage owned bv enrh (uuiitrv is com 
parutiseh Rm.ill and theiefoie la not hhown separateh 
TIm total « gi\en above include hteain, motor, and Kailiiig 
vihscN of Ktcsl, iron, wood, and composite 
III (rieat Riitfim ninl Irolaiul, \tli(>n> (1u> idle 
tonnn^e \va,s fricutei by f)4,(IOO tons oi IJ •» ]ier 
(rut on ])(>(* .'i1, tliun nt the be^iiiiiiiig of 

the year 

The jeai 192‘), nil things coiiKultM (>d inaiked 
stendv and siihstaiitial gicmtli of oxMsea tiade 
hut \\itli sutli giowlh the sluphiiilding iiidustiv 
was a fiietoi, nctiiig to distuih the haluiiee be- 
tween ateragp slM])]nng and eurgoes See Sini*- 
BTiTLUTNO Til most of the eountiies of the* Moild 
tlie ocean borne ini]»oits and c\]KiitH in 102<> ex- 
ceeded the amount for the |iie\ioiiH xoai Thus 
111 the Ihiited States such a tiade toi the hist 
sj\ moiillih of 1021», exchicliiig oils, totaled 29,- 
K.ST.OOU long tons as coiiipaied with 2(i.t!Hi,(MM) 
tons 111 the coi icsponding iiioiitlis of lil2K m an 
incicasc ot 12(1 pcj cent In (ieiiiiaiiy the gimds 
loaded and dischaiged at the ]>iineipul i>oits din- 
ing 192i) iiniountcd to 41,707,(H)0 nietiic tons, us 
conipaied with 4(), 217,(100 tons in 1028, ni an in- 
crease of 3 7 ]ier cent The goods loaded aggie- 
gated ] 3,804,000 tons oi (i (1 pei cent gi cater than 
111 the prexions \eai while the goods discharged 
totaled 27,813,000 tons, an iiicieuso of 2 pei wnt 

Uuriiig the ,\imi a new ti ansatlaiitic lucord 
was made liy tlie North (<einian Lloyd Company's 
steamship Hremen to which lefereiiee was made 


IDLE STEAM AND MOTOR SHIPPING OF THE 
PKINCTPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES 
\In thouaanda of grow ton»\ 


Vountry 







Jan 1 Jan 1 Jan 1 Jaa 1 

Dec 31 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

Idle in hutne (»untr} 






United States 






Shipping Board 

3,518 

2,336 2,171 

2,100 

1,531 

Hhipping Board 

tankerH 

114 

50 

41 

11 

0 

Privafelysiwned 
Government ow ned. 

458 

457 

544 

001 

447 

other than United 






Htates Khipinng 
Board 

10 

27 

22 

22 

22 

Total 

4,120 

2,876 

2,978 

*2,810 

2,006 

Ore It Britain and 

h eland 

Gl 1 

529 

5.19 

467 

521 

Ttiih 

140 

12H 

276 

261 

180 

France 

1J4 

118 

80 

112 

91 

Gieece 

99 

106 

77 

74 

87 

Auatrali i 

51 

71 

9 1 

41 

6b • 

Japan 

.15 

48 

85 

53 

28 

Spain 

44 

.15 

41 

‘22 

22 

Belgium 

21 

11 

1 

4 

14 

Norway 

22 

17 

9 1 

20 

12 

Germany 





8 

Netliei lands 

109 

.1 

16 


4 

Sweden 

in 

9 

15 

2 

J 

Denmark 

Idle III tuieign tuun 

bJ 

20 

26 



tiies 

279 

100 

05 

70 

68 

Grand total 

5,760 

4 094 

4,407 

1,968 

1,110 


•Figures an of July 3, l‘)29 


in the \ FAK B(M)K toi 1928 On hei maiden xoingc 
in July the Biemeii made an uieiage H])ecd ot 
27 83 knots, taking the leioid tiom the Mautt- 
fauM which made an aieiage sp<*ed of 2(1 2."> 
knots III 1024 The Mauu littna, it is inteieHtiiig 
to state. 111 August, 1920, im)>io\e(l hci iccoid ot 
tliiee jeuiH pieiioiis with an uieiagc speed ot 
27 22 knots The Hutmn iiMclicul New ^oik on 
diiJ> 22, 1029, haling ii>du(‘C‘d the piexioiis Clici- 
lH>iiig-to-New Noik lecoid h} eight honis and 
htty-two iiiiiiiites, loieiiiig the distance in 4 dais, 
17 liouis, and 42 miiiiites Leaving New Noik on 
Jii]\ 27 the stc‘umei inacie u lec'oid eiossing in 4 
days, 14 houm, and ,30 ininiiles on the letuin 
lo.xuge to Plymouth, Kiigland 'I’he Noitli (iei- 
inuii Lloyd (!oiiipuiii 's Euwjni, sistei slii|i ot the 
Hremen, iHiiiiclied in 1028, was seieieh damaged 
by hie while iiiidei i on struct ion at »Stettin, delai- 
iiig CHUiipIetioii until 1030 
SHIPWRECKS Sc‘e Sai-kty at Sf\ 

SHOES^ Siiofc Indi htrx See IhaiTs ami 
Siioi<h 

SHOOTINQ Seigeant >1 B deiiHon, I S 
Cinulii, tioiii Kent Bliss, Tex , luptuied the na- 
tional iille championship foi 1929 in the 
turn iiuiiient lield in , 1111 ^ at (.'tiiiip Peiii, Ohii>. 
Slice ec>diiig Cull Cuglis V S Mai me Coips, as 
titleholclei The I'liitecl State's Intuiitiy won the 
team title One of the teuliiies ot the season was 
the hi caking of 100 taigets h\ Mis A Toeppei- 
weiii foi the one liiindiedth time since she took 
up the H{Miit 

Tia])shonting retained its popiiluiitv, with 
niuiii of the golf aiul vneht eliihs tin oiighout the 
couiitiv holding weekly eoiitests at the tiu]>s 
Mose Newman, of Swc*etwatc*i , Tex , eaptiiieci the 
Oiaiici Anierieuii ehampioiiship while Mrs Noi- 
niuii Tiling, of IToiistoii, won the iionors in the 
women’s event Kiun Tiec*h, of Poitland, Ore, 
took the amateur title and the IIIhioih team eai- 
ried ofT the honors in the team laee 

SIAM, sl-Hiii' All independent monarchy in 
HOiitheHatern Asia, hounded on the west hv 
Burma, on the east hy Fteneh Indo-(!hina, and 
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SIEBBA LEONE 


on the hoiitli l)y the Gulf of Siam (>M])itaI, Bang' 
kok, icigiiiiig King in IMajudhipok, of 

Sukhoda;yu 

Akla and PoPiTLA’iiON The riieu ih eHtiniatecl 
Ht 200,1411 square miles ami the ]M)pulation, tit 
the census of 11)20 was l],r)00,000 (2,208,845 
mote than iii the yeai 1010 ), including about 
8,000,000 ot the Thai jieople, oi oiigiiial Siamese, 

500.000 Ghiiiesc, and a (oiisideiable Malay ele- 
ment 111 the South Bangkok in 1027 had almut 
,550,000 iiilialntants Jn 1027 28, 140,102 deck 
passeiigeis, mostly lioiii ('hum, aiiived at Bang- 
kok and 0,‘},705 depaited 

1*J{0])1 (’1 JON Agiiciiltuie IS the ]ii]iKipa1 otcii- 
])atioii of the population and lue is the thief 
111 tide ot piodiutioii as viell ns of expoit Wish- 
ing, the extiactioii of teakwood, milling, and 
lice milling aie the othei leading indusiiieh 
III 1020-27 theie >MMe 7,210,000 tides, or 0 ]>ei 
cent of the total aiea, iiiidei cull nation, 00 pei 
tent of which was deioted to iicc The i ice tiop 
in 1027 amounted to 0 201,000,000 ptiunds ot 
vvhitli 2,007,000,000 pounds, \ allied at Sh73,575, 
000, was c\|ioited 'I'he cioji liiii\cstetl in 1028 
was coiisitleiahly sin.illci and in 1020 a piolonged 
dioiiglit fuithei leduted tlie net* output Tin pio- 
dnttion in 1028 totaled 781,{ metiit t<ms Other 
mincials mined ,iie tiingsten, coal, /inc, nianga- 
nes(‘, and .iiitimoii> The go\einincnt tontiols the 
maniitattnie of ]iie|>aied opium foi sinoking 

('iiMMi<K('K Foi the tistal >eai einling Mai 51, 
1020 evpoits weie Milned at 252,000 000 hahts 
($110 880,000), as (onipaied with 270,000,000 
hahts ($121,140,000) duiiiig the piKiiliiig veai, 
ami inipoitsat 180,000,000 hahts -'s {Jiai iiiMi).as 
against 201,000 000 hahts ($88,441,000) in 1027- 
28 'Ihe decline in e\p<»it \aliies was tliiell\ tlue 
t(i the diop 111 the pines ot tin and i iiIiIkm ami 
the sniallei esjants ot me K\poits ot ctqtia 
iiiciciised III \a1uc to $2,200,000 and shipments 
ot teak and stnk-lac lose to $440,000 foi each 
(ommoditN NNitli (he cMcption ot 1020 21, the 
halame ot tiade ot Siam has Ihhmi < oiisistciith 
faioiahie liiipoits fioiii the I'nilcd Statis in 
1028 20 amounted to $2 800,000, as conipaied 
with $2,-t50,000 111 the |>ieccding >eai 

Fin \M'l The hiidgct foi 1020-30 lalculatcd 
mpcndit iiics at 08 000 000 hahts ($41,120,000) 
and icvciiiics at 100,000 000 hahts (.$40,040 000) 
The exp'sted sill plus was la he applied to the 
ledmtion ot the piihlic debt Foi 1028-20, the 
go\ci iiiiiciil estimated cNpenditiiies at 00,082,000 
hahts and icccipts at 100 028,000 hahts, while 
iciiscd cstini.itcs foi 1027-28 pIiKcd e\|»eiidi 
tines at 100,010,000 hahts and leienues at 100,- 
5")0,000 hahts The |iuhtic ileht on Mai 31, 1020, 
amounted to il 1,040,000 all of whnh was lloated 
111 London In 1028-20 the aieiage exchange inte 
of the haht was $0 44 

Com Ml NICAFIONN The iailwa>s of Siam, most 
of whnh aie owned ainl opeiated h> the goxeiii- 
nieiit, constitute one ot the most etln lent systems 
in the Fui Faist In 1027 the state lailways had 
1701 miles ot line, which in the fiscal .veui end- 
ing Mai ell 31 ca.ii led 0,005,000 passeiigms and 

1.113.000 long tons of fi eight, eaining gloss le- 
(eipts of 10,857,000 hahts (,$7,500,000) In the 
Slime year theie weie 4427 miles of telegiapli and 
telephone line, also go\ei iiiiieiit owned The pent 
of Bangkok handles about 85 i»ei cent of the total 
tiade 111 1027-28 a total ot 1183 ships ot 1,227,- 
485 net legisteied tons eiiteied and 1183 x easels 
of 1,270,374 tons ilea led the port 

GovEKf9MK^T Kx-ecutivc powcr IS vested in the 


King, who IS assisted by a eonsultative eouneil 
of four eldei statesmen ol the io\nl household, 
and by an adxisoiv eahinet eoiiiieil ■ ■ ' 

the iiiinisteiH ot state and othei high 
eahinet eouneil turn turns us the legislatixe ami 
of the goMMiimeiit. Ixiiig Pia i.iiUiijM k who whn 
hoi 11 No\ 8, 18j)3. Hueeeeded to the tin one on the 
death ot Ills hi othei, llama \ I, on Ken 2ti, 1025 
SIBERIA. A Mist uiea in iioitheni Asia di- 
\ided into ,i iiumhei of adiiiinisliat i\e units foiin- 
ing pint of the Ciiioii of Soviet Socialist Ke- 
piihlies Olluial Soviet souiies estiinaled the 
aiea in 102*) at 15,7(i4,504 sqiiaie kilonieteis 
((i,08(i,h8l sqiiaie miles) and the jiopulation at 
about 23,722 771 The teiiitoiv was divided ad- 
miiiistiatively as follows 


SIBERIA ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


Far Eaatpin Area 
Yakutsk All! S S R 
Bunat Muiicol Ant HSR 
Siberia II Vioa 
Kazak Aut K S U 
Kirjthi/ Aut S S Jl 
Ural Aiua (Asiulii svctioii) 


Aiea (s(i km ) 

Population 

3,Hlh '125 
3,7hfl,0()0 

J,80'>.K'I7 

2 Ih,728 

410,000 

484,301 

4 028 bl '» 

8,067,871 

2,024 •) IK 

0 530,528 

240,000 

«‘)7,441 

) l,'»I0,b2S 

5 000,000 

l'.,764,'>n4 

2 1,722,771 


“ A]i|»roxnii.it( (u;uip 


About 00 piM ci'iil of the population in 1020 
was engaged in .igiunltiiie and stock laising 
Kxploiiation of the vast niineial ami finest i« 
soiiiees of the teiiitoiv was onlv in the [neliin- 
iiiatv stages Siheiia is one ol the woild's most 
iiiipoitant soimes of fnis Fishing is earned on 
to a lonsideiahle extent pin ticnl.ii Iv in the Fai 
Kasterii Aiea It was estimated in 1027 that the 
total ciop aiieagc was 7 jiei lent above the ]ne- 
wai figiiie and that the wheal uiieage had in- 
i leased to ,50 pei cent ot the total aiea, as tom- 
paieil with 35 pei lent in 1023 

Milling activities centied iiiaiidv m the Inal 
Area, the SilHOiaii \iea, and the l<ni Kastcin 
Aica The I i.il \ica has gicat iion-oic icscives, 
the Kuiunctsk Basin lonlaiiiing huge deposits oi 
liigligiudc loal, non, manganese, gold, coppci, 
and otliiM mincials Silicmis ni.nii tiuiis]>oi- 
talioii line is tJie 'J laiis-Sihci laii Kailwuv, wliieli 
extends a distance ot 4401 miles tiom Sveidlovsk, 
eapital of the Cial Aiea, to \ ladivnstok on the 
Paeifie loast In 1020 a 050 mile lailwuv line 
linking iSihena and Tiiikest.iii w.is nuclei loii- 
stiiictioii at a total estimated cost ot about $113,- 
500 000 Thcic was an an line in opciaiioii 
hctvvecii Yakutsk, capital ol the \akntsk Kepuh- 
lie, and Iikiitsk in 1020 .See lU ssia 

SIERRA LEONE, sc~'-r>i'i.i le-c'i'm*' V Mulish 
loloiiv and pioteitoi.ite on the west toast ot 
Afiiia hounded hv Fieiiili (Guinea on the iioith 
and Jaheiiu on the southeast The appioximale 
aiea ot the ioloi\,\ is 4000 scpiaie miles and the 
po|)ulatioii, act Ol cling to the eeiisus ol l!)21, 
85,103, of whom IKil weie Kuiopcans 'I’he ihiet 
iitv IS Fieetowii, with a population iii 1021 of 
14,142 

Tile piotectoiiite is situated between 0° and 
10® N latitude and 10® ami 14° W loiigituilc, 
and its gieatc'st exleiisiou inlaiiil is 180 miles 
Aiea, 27,000 sepia le miles, population, uccoid- 
iiig to the eeiisiis of 1021 1,4.50,148. of whom 

1.4.50, 003 weie natives The chief exports aie 
IMilin keiiiels, kola nuts, palm oil, and giiigei It 
IS divided into three piovinees, with a hhiiopeuii 
commissionci at the head of each. The govcriioi 
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SILVEB 


and commander-in-chief of the colony is also 
governer of the protectorate. He is assisted 
an executive and legislative council Governor 
and commander-iii-chief in 1929, Brig Gen. Sir 
J A Byrne. 

' SIFTON, Sib Clifford A Canadian states- 
man, died Apr 17, 1029, in New York City. He 
was born Mai 10, 1861, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Ont , and was educated at Boys* College, 
Duiulas, and at Victoria University, Coburg 
Called to the Manitoba bar m 1882, he practic^ 
in the city of Biandon, and in 189.'i was created 
Queen’s Counsel by Dominion patent Flora 1888 
to 1806, he served as a Liberal in the Manitoba 
Jjegislature for Noith Brandon, and, after 1891, 
was also Attorney -General of Manitoba and Min- 
istei of Education Duiing these years, he codi- 
fied the civil laws of Manitoba and conducted 
■ ' with the Dominion authorities re- 

■' ■ schools of the province In 1896 he 

became Munster of the Interior and Sui>erin- 
tendent-General of Indian Affairs in the admin- 
istiation of Sii Wilfied Lauiier He lesigned in 
190.) because he disapproved the educational 
clauses in the bills establishing the northwest 
piovinccs of Albcita and Saskatchewan First 
elected to the House of Commons in 1896, he 
solved until 1911, when ho resigned on grounds 
ot opposing the proposal for a iccipiocal tiadc 
•igici Mil" f nitli the United States 

SILESIA, sl-le'sha The term applied to (1) a 
province of Czechoslovakia, including the former 
Austrian crownland of Silesia and a small sec- 
tion of Germany ceded by the Versailles Treaty , 
area, 1708 square miles, estimated jiopulation 
,T.in 1, 1927, 721,500, (2) a county of Poland, in- 
cluding 1241 squaie miles detached flora Gei- 
inan Upi»or Silesia following a plebiscite in 1921 
and Teschen Silesia, detached from Austria, by 
the Vei sallies Treaty, total area, lO.IS square 
miles, population at the census of 1921, 1,124,- 
967, and (.9) the two Prussian provinces of 
Lower Silesia and Upper Silesia, the respective 
aieas of which on Apr 1, 1925, were 10,276 and 
3746 square miles, rcspeitive populations on the 
same date, 2,988,511 and 1,299,144 
SILK. The 1929 raw-silk crop ot the world was 
estimated to be the largest on lecoid, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying table, with the pro- 


duction of Japan, 72,366,000 pounds, consider- 
ably in excess of that of any other country. The 
Yokohama spot piiee of raw silk, which at the 
beginning of tho year was 1365 yen, leached a 
maximum of 1420 yen on April 24, and then de- 
clined to as low as 1160 yen on December 26, at 
which time the New York 90-day exchange rate 
for 1 yen was $0 4976, the lowest price quoted 
since the Japanese earthquake of 1923 The cause 
of the depression was an inci eased supply in the 
Yokohama and Kobe maikets on aceoiiut of the 
desire of leelers to obtain cash foi their stocks, 
and lower prices m the New York market The 
Japanese maiket also was in an unstable con- 
dition on account of the ])reparatory steps for 
lifting the gold embargo In China the spot price 
for 14-16 Canton silks was the lowest on record, 
sales being reported late m December at $3 20 a 
pound The condition was largely due to weak- 
ness of the exchange on account of heavy stocks 
of silver on hand in China and an excels of supplv 
of this metal throughout the world The New 
York raw-silk market showed stability for the 
greater part of the yeai Quotations aveiaged 
around .$5 10 per pound for the fust quarter, 
advanced to $5 25 on May 1 as a result of good 
tiade conditions and depleted stocks, declined to 
$4 75 aliout the middle ot June in anticipation ot 
the new ciop in Japan, adv.'inced to $5 15 the 
later pait ot August and $5 30 in the early part 
of September, and gradually dceliiiud uftei the 
stock market crash in October to $4 55 at the end 
of the vear 

SILK, Artificial See Kayon 

SILVEB World piodiiction of sihei in 1929 
was ovei 5.000,000 ounces — or about 2 jiei cent 
raoie than the 1928 output. Coiisuiiqitioii, alleiled 
laigely by conditions in tho Oi lent, w'as evidentlv 
much smaller, tor the puce of the metal drojiped 
trom 57 cents an ounce early in tlie .veai to 4Ji 
cents an ounce .it its close Iniismucli us the late 
of ]>ioduction ot silvei is detci mined laigely by 
the scale of lead- and copper-imiiiiig ojiciatioiis, 
of wiiieli it IS an iinportaiit b,v-pioduet, the fall iii 
puce made slight dilleience*in the laU* ot pio- 
duetioii, with the exception oi Mexican mines, 
many of which pioduce only silvci The table on 
page 755, compiled fioin goveinmeiit souites, 
indicates woild pioductioii in 1929. 


WORLD RAW SILK PRODUCTION, INCLUDING TUSSAII SILK 
[Compiled by the Statmtical Bureau of the Sdk Aaeonation of America] 



1928-1920 • 
Bounds 

1927-28 

Pou7i(1e 

1026-27 

Pounds 

1025-26 

Pounds 

1024-25 

Pounds 

1923-24 

Pounds 

Europe 

Italv 

Prance 

Spam 

11,188,800 

10,560,000 

452.000 

170.000 

11.034.000 

10.201.000 

650.000 

183.000 

9.215.000 

8.499.000 

529.000 

187.000 

10,449,000 

9,&66,000 

57 1,000 
220,000 

12.533.000 

11.585.000 

739.000 

209.000 

11,519,000 
10,80 1,000 

562.000 

154.000 

Levant 

2 381.000 

2,293,000 

2,359,000 

2,524,000 

1,984,000 

1,676,000 

Axia Total quantity ex- 
ported » 

China, Shanghai 

China, Canton 

Japan 

India 

91.050.000 

12.534.000 
5,919,000 

72.360.000 
231,000 

87,370,000 
12,31 1,000 « 
5,800,000 
6H,8J9,000 
J09,000 

84.337.000 

10.825.000 • 
7.055,000 

66.193.000 
264,000 

72.874.000 
10,.3g4,00() 0 

5, .302,000 

56.978.000 
200,000 

69.631.000 

8.817.000 « 

6.550.000 

54.064.000 
200,000 

53.015.000 

8.697.000 « 

6.018.000 

38.100.000 
200,000 

Total, pounds 

104,619,000 

100,597,000 

95,911,000 

85,847,000 

84,148,000 

66,210,000 

Tussah 

958,000 

970,000 

1,400,000 

2,205,000 

1,712,000 

990,000 

Grand total, pounds 

105,677,000 

101,567,000 

97,311,000 

88,052,000 

86,860,000 

67,200,000 


" Estimated 

*The total pioduction of raw silk in China is an unknown quantity, therefore export flipiios have been used 
Excludes tuxsab silk 

Tho domestic consumption of raw ailk (ineludinx tussah) in China la eatimated to be 52 per cent of tlio 
produrtion The exports from Canton and Shanghai during the season 1928-29 were 19,400,000, ifrhicli would 
indicate a crop of approximately 41,000,000 pounds The Japan crop was estimated at 87,600,000. 
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WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION. 1929 


Country 
United States 
Idexico 
Canada . . 
Peru 
Australia 
Elsewhere 


Ounces Produced 
19Sa 19t9 

56.149.000 60.867,000 
108,000,000 108,000,000 

21.922.000 22,089,000 

20.541.000 21,163,000 

10.500.000 11,000,000 

40.868.000 40,441,000 


Total 


257,980,000 263,000,000 


Saturation of the market, combined with un- 
Rcttled conditions m China, was indubitably the 
reason for the fall in the pi ice of the metal, a fall 
whidi was hastened bv the failure to curtail pio- 
duetion to the demand Stocks on the Shanghai 
cxehango had been very gre.itly increased and 
rumors of a reversion to gold standards <lid not 
help The fluctuation of the inaiket natuially 
decreased the pui chasing power of India, China, 
and Mexico consideiably 

The U S IJureau of the Mint, with the co- 
opeiation of the Uuieau of Mines, piejiared the 
following statement of the jueliminary estimate 
of icfineiy pioduction of silver in Ihe United 
States diiiing the calendar tear 1929 based on 
aiiivals at United States Mints and Assay Of- 
fices and at private icfinerics Tins preliminary 
estimate indicated a production of 00,937,600 
ounces, or an iiiciease m silver output, as coni- 
paied with 1928, of 2,475,093 ounces The year 
of laigest output, 1915, pioduccd 74,901,075 
ouiKcs silver 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1929 


Staiee 

Ouneea 

Value • 

Alaska 

459, JJ6 

$ 245,28'> 

Aliiliama 

2 

1 

Arizona 

6,036,942 

3.223.727 

California 

1,04b, 5 13 

559,906 

Colorado 

4,359.312 

2,327,889 

Ucoi Kia 

12 

6 

Idaho 

9,394,082 

5.016,440 

Illinois 

4,038 

2,156 

Miclii{;aii 

17,998 

9,611 

MlShOUll 

115, SQ.I 

61,620 

Montana 

12,619,585 

6,751,878 

N(*\uda 

4,529,930 

2,418,983 

Now Mexico 

098,982 

533,150 

Noith Carolina 

14 

7 

Oregon 

36, .1 18 

19,194 

Peiinbylvaiiiu 

5,000 

2,670 

South Dakota 

83,612 

44,665 

TpniiesbPO 

101,200 

54,041 

Te\ab 

1,053,200 

562,409 

Utah 

19,907,925 

10,630,832 

V PI niont 

3,400 

1,816 

WiihhinRton 

44,907 

23.980 

W ynimnR 

Philiiipino IMands 

3 

87,816 

46,904 

Totals 

60,937,600 

9.12,540,678 

•Value at 53 4c per 

ounce, the average New Yoxk 


price of bar silvci 

SIMMONS COLLEGE. A noiiscctanan col- 
lege for women in Hoston, Mass , founded in 
1899 Tlie enrollment on Nov 1, 1929, was 1520. 
Tlie faculty numbered 140. The pioductive funds 
of the institution amounted to $3,299,5,51 and 
the income for the year was $512 957 The librai> 
contained 45,841 volumes. Piesideiit, Henry 
Jjefavoui , Pli D , LL D 

SIMON COMMISSION. See India, under 

llrSTORY 

SINCLAIR, Hmiuy F See United States, 

Ulldei .lUDICIAKY 

SINGAPORE. See Stbaits Settlements. 
SINGING. See Mi sic 
SINTERING. See Metallurgy. 


SKATING. The only person to break more 
than one speed-skating mark in 1929 was Miss 
Loretta Neitzel who on Februurv 3, at Minne- 
apolis, set new records for ihe quaiter-milo and 
the mile events Ilct tune for the fust-named race 
was 0 39% while her tune for tlic mile was 
3 in%, 'J'he only otlier woman who set a new 
record during the yeai was Miss Elsie Muller 
who defended her Middle Aflaiitic thamiuonship 
honors at Hear Mountain, N Y , January 10 
Miss Muller skated the furlong in 0 22 Edward 
Scarles set a record for the 220-yaids on the 
same date, •'k.ituig the distance foui seconds 
faster than Mi-s Mill lei Valentine Hialis took 
the laurels at the Lake Placid laces in Febiuary 
by winning tlio 2-inile event in the woild s lecoid 
time, 5 351/, Clas Thiiiibeig, the Noiwegian 
stui, rctaiiKd lus Eiiiopean honois by doing 
marvelous woik at Davos, Switzeilaiul, iii the 
middle of Janiiarv 

Tbo national fi.Miie ok.iliiig championship test 
was held in New ioik Cii^ jii Febiuary and the 
men’ ■> * t ’ it went to R F Turner of Bos- 
ton, w '■ A Vinson of the same city ear- 
ned off the honors in the women’s events The 
woild’s ligiiie o] at mg title test was held at 
Budapest and the men’s title went to (lilies 
Grafhtiom, while sixteen-year-old Soiija ITeiiie, of 
Noivvay, took the women’s eiown for the third 
}eai in siieiehsinn 

Jack yiiea w'on the Noith Amciieaii speed-skat- 
ing title at Saianac Lake in Februair, followed 
by Bialis and Allen Potts in tliiit older 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERA- 
TURE. See PiiiLoiooY, [Modern 

SLOSSON, IjDwin Emluy An Ament an chem- 
ist, author, and editoi, died in \\ .lohmgloii, 1) C , 
Oft 15, 1929 He was boin in Albany, Kan, 
June 7, 186,'), and was giadinted fioiii the Uiii- 
veibity of Kansas in 1890, leceivmg flic J*h D 
degiee fioni the Univei-,ity oi Clueugo in 1902 
III 1891 he betame head ol the depaitmeiit of 
Lhemibtiy at the I’liiveisitv of Wvoming and 
at the same time chemist at the Wyoming Ag- 
neiiltural Expei uncut Station Fiom 1903 to 
1920, he was Iitei.iiv editoi for the Indctirndcnt, 
during which time (1912-20) he was also associ- 
ate 111 the Coliiiiibiii liiiveisity School of Joiu- 
iialisin After 1921 he was diieitor of Nciratc 
tietvtcc, an agenev in ^^ashlngton for disseminat- 
ing populai knowledge about scientific subjocts. 
Di Slossoii was aide to jiichent scientific hubjeets 
ill a lucid, jKipiilar iimniier His Creative Chem- 
%8lry (1919) became ]K)pulai at once, and was 
adopted as a supplement aiy book in elicmistry 
courses of maiiv tolleges and univeisities 

SM ALLMAN CHOIR See ]\li bic 

SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. Post- 
v^aecinal encephalitis has been rccogin/ed since 
1923 and can bo tiaced as fai back as 1912 Most 
of the cases have been lepoited iii Holland and 
England witli scattering examples in most of 
Uie other Eurojicaii count ires A leeent inquest 
in Germany bi ought to light aliout 5)0 cases be- 
giiiniJig in 15)12, and Di H G Huber reported 
3 new eases in the Dcutsehc mrdiri nt.se/ic Wo- 
chciiachnft foi August 16, all following first 
vaccinations of vciy young childicii (under 3 
years of age) One of the cases which developed 
24 days altci vucciiiation was of doubtful na- 
ture, for the muMmum luculiatioii period had 
been fixed at 15 days All of the patients rc- 
eoveicd This study owes its iiupoi lance to the 
fact tliat Dr. Huber, aided in the laboratory by 
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Professor dildcnieister, sought to establish a 
criterion for the sine lecognition of the disease 
— ^thc inoculation of the rabbit cornea with the 
ccrebiospinal fluid The test was made lu four 
cases, one in the jiiactice of another colleague, 
and ])ioved negative in all but the 111 si, in 
which the puuctiiie had been made as soon as 
the disease a])])eaied In all of the iiegatne 
cases, piinctuio was not made until about thm* 
weeks after Aaccination, after theic had lioen 
]denty of time for the viius to disajipcai fiom 
the spinal fluid 

1*ost-Vaccijval KischciiAi iTis IN TiiK ITnitwi 
Ktateu This new and laie seipiel of vaccination 
was for some veais confined to the continent of 
Kiiiope, including (lieat Piitaiii, and as fai as 
known no case liad been aiiywheie lepoited in 
the Wcstein Jlemisjihere In the Journal of 
the Atnettcau Mcdu'al AstiOttafion foi Apiil 27, 
liowever, we find a case reported without coiii- 
nient fioin East St Louis, 111, bv 13is Eiilglmm 
andBeykiich This case ended fatal 1v The patient, 
a boy of (i yeais, w'as vaccinated picsiimably w'lth 
many othei school childieii who had been e\|tohed 
to smallpox, on December 1, and on ih*cenilK*r 8 
the noiinal \esiele of >aceinatinn had de\ eloped 
On the 13th, the boy complained of headache and 
latei of symptoms suggestive of meningitis On 
the 17ih, he was lemoved to the hospital and 
death look place on the following da\ Theie 
was no use of tempeiatuie until )iist liefoie 
death The complete ]iictuic of meningitis did 
nut develop and the symptoms of miisdilai iigul- 
ity gave way to jiaialysis of the extiemities 
Mental lethaigy passed into uiiconscioiisness and 
coma The boy seemed quite sound when vaeci- 
iiiited and no othei ease developed among the vac- 
(mated Autopsy did not extwid to the In am 

SMABEGLIA, Antonio A distinguished 
Italiuii com|)osei, died in (Si ado, Aiistiia, Api 
la, 1020 lie was boin in P(da, Istiia, Mav 5, 
1854 lie studied in \ leiiiia and Alilan, and lie- 
(ame an aidmit ciianqnon of Wagnei He la'came 
totiillv blind, but continued his cieative work, 
dictating his (ompositions, and even Leaching 
(onipositioii at the Tiu’sfe C'oiiservatoi \ as late 
as 1021 Ills vvoiks consist of a svmplionic (mem, 
hJlronoia, and the opeias J*iezmsa (Milan, 
1870) , Jiiaiira da fen mi (Milan, 1882) , RcJiala 
(\eiiice, 1887) II YohmIIo d% t^ziifeih (Vienna, 
1880, New \oik, 1800) , Vomd! Hvhut (Vien- 
na, 1802), lewiitteii as Pi ft on flamenght 
(Tiiesfe, 1024), Aoccr Trxstrwni (Trieste, 
ISO.")), La I'alcna (Venice, 1807), Onana (Mi- 
lan, 1003) , Sotte dt Kan Ktlvtsiio (Pola, 1907) , 
and r/\bntno (Milan, 1014) 

SMARTT, Tiif Rt Hon Sir Thomas Wil- 
liam A South Afiican political leadei, died A]u 
17, 102J>, in fape Town, South Afiica, at the age 
of 70 An liishman by biith, lie studied for the 
medical profession at the Hoyal colleges of Pliysi- 
ci.ins and Suigeons of li eland and first went to 
South Afiiea as a ship’s suigeon Settling there, 
he enteied jiolitics in 1804 when he entered the 
Cape Assembly as a niemlier for Beaufoit West 
He was Colonial Secietary iii the Sjuigg Min- 
istry ill 1808, Comniissioner of Public \Voiks in 
1900, and Commissionei of Ciown Lands and 
Public Works in 1004 Dining 1021-24 he w'as 
Seci(*tary foi Aginultiiie in the Union of South 
Africa 

SMELTING. See Metailii4uiy 

SMITH! COLLEGE. A iionseetarian college 
foi women in Northampton, Mass, founded in 


1871 The enrollment foi the autumn of 1920 
was 2067, including 80 giadiiate students, 18 
imn(ii1]f>gi,ff itudents, ami 39 luniors studying 
III I itiiiic I he legistration in the 1020 siimmei 
session was l.'H, sehcxils in music, Italian, and 
social studies being eondueted Theie w'cie 227 
faculty members The pi oductive funds amounted 
to $.'>.303,007, and the income fioni funds was 
$284,864 The lihiaiy contaim'd ]6.*),322 voluines 
Two new dormitoiies weie undei coiihtuiction iii 
1020 Piesideiit, William Allan Neilson, J*h D , 
LLD. LH D. Littl) 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. An or- 

ganiisation founded in 1846 accoiding to the 
terms of the will of .Tames Smithson of England, 
who, ill 1826, bequeathed his ]iiop(‘Tty to the 
United Stat(‘K of Ameiiea “to found at Washing- 
ton, undei the name of the Smithsuiiiaii Insti- 
tution, an establishment foi tlie inciease and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men” In leceivmg 
the propel tv and ucce|)ting the trust, t’ongiess 
determined that the Ewleial ( joveiiinient w'as 
without authoritv to administei the tiust di- 
icH-dly and, thi'icfoie, (onstitiited an ‘Vstablish- 
iiient” whose statutoiy meinbeis are the Piesi 
dent, the \ ice JMesident, the Chief .Justice, and 
the heads of the ext'cutive depaitiiients 'I'he 
aflfaiis ot file institution aie adrninisteied bv a 
boaid of legents, whose meinbeishi|i (oiisists of 
the Vice Piesident, the Chief .Tiistice, thiee niem- 
b(*is of the Senate, and imnnbeis of the House ot 
Repiesentatives, togetliei with six othei iieisons, 
othei than meinbeis of Congiess two to be lesi- 
dents of the cit,v of Washington and the othei 
foul of diffeiimt States The chaiuelloi of the m- 
btitutioii in 192') was Chief .Justice Taft 

The enterpiisea siipjioited wholly by congies- 
Miotial appropiiations but ridministeied bv the 
Smithsonian Institution include the National 
Museum, the National (jalb'rv ot \it, the Ituieaii 
of Ameiicnn Ethnologv, the Intei national Ex- 
change Service, the National ZoologiiMl Paik, the 
Astiophvsical Obsei vatoty, and fhe C S Ke- 
gional Buieaii of the Inteinntional Cat.ilogiie of 
Scientific lAteiatuie It .ilso administers the 
Ereei (Jalleiv of Ait 

The iiniestiicted income of the institution, 
averaging almiit .$6.'), 060, is deiived fiom inteM'st 
on its endowment funds, wdiudi in 1929 amounted 
to a little more than $1,000,000 The institution 
also is chaiged by Congiess with the disbiiisemeiit 
of the goveinment appiopi laf ions toi the siipjioit 
of the 1)111 eaus undei its adniinisti.itive chaige 
ScH'ietaiv, I)i (' C Abbot, assistant sedetaiy. 
Dr Alexandei Wetmoie 

SMOKE FBEVENTION. See Boulkh, 
Stlam 

SMUTS, (iLXEKvr .Jan CimisTiv \N See Soi tii 
AfRiCA, I NION oi<, undei Jlisfon/ 

SMUTS. See Hot\ny, undei Paihofogi/ 

SNUFF See Tobai’i’o 

SOCCEB. Attei more than a veai of warfaie 
which caused tlie American Soccer League to 
bleak away from the })aienl body, the Ihiited 
States Football Assoei.ition, the I'eadeis of the 
game, succeeded in ■ iigs up m (Jetober 

This lesiilted iii : ■ ■ of the Atlantic 

Coast Soceei la'ugue, W'liich practnally took the 
plaiy of the old Ameiuun h'ugiie with almost the 
identical ciicuit The Pieston Noith End Foot- 
ball Club of England w'as the lone Biitish team 
to visit the United Stat(‘s dining 1929 The 
viHitois won seven matches, tu'd tw'o, and lost 
two. llakoah, which joined together the leading 
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Jewish players in tins eniintry, captured the na- 
tional challenge tiuphy dcfiMhiig the Madison 
Kennel Football Club of bt Louis in the finals, 
Maich 31 and Apiil 7 Hakoah downed the 
New Yoik (Jiants in the seini-liiials while the 
Madison team had beaten the Spaita A A of 
Chicago In the competition for the cup offered 
by the newly foimeil New York State Football 
Associntioii, the New York Ciaiits, after victories 
o\ei llakouli and Bethlehem, emeiged as winners 
of the tiophv The national Amateur Cup was 
won b^ th Hi i Football Club of Heidel- 

beig, Ta , a ii I the Fust Ceinuiii Foot- 

ball Club of Newark in the final at Newark in 
Apiil 111 the college tanks IVnn State acdiiexed 
the best lecoid 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. See Ciiiio Lakok, 
Cool’FUATION , LaWOK LfCIISI ATUlN , AlATFRMm 
I'KoiLCTioN, Minimum Wacjf, Oiii-auk I‘en- 

MONS, Si KIM'S ANU l-Of'KOUTS, WOMEN IN IN- 
DUSTRY, FTU , also LlThKAri UE, EnOI ISll ANU 

Amehiuan 

SOCIAL INSURANCE See MATEUNm' Pitiv 

TFUTION , OlD-AOE PENSIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
WFII'VKK Woniv, WORKMl<N*S COMPI- NSATION 

SOCIALISM, ^^lth the idection of Socialist 
go\c‘i iiments in Cleat Biitain and Aiistialia, 
the iiiinsually high vote polled b\ Noiinaii 
Thomas in Nc‘w \ oik's imnoralty campaign, and 
the elloits made b> a group of mtcdlectualH to 
cieate an Anieiie.in couiitei pait of the British 
Iiidepcmdeiit Laboi iiiovcmieiit, Socialtstn in 192*1 
became common cuiiciic> again While the teiin 
Socialism, as upplnal to Eiiio])eHii ]>o1itical pai- 
ties IS of hei|ueiit occunencc*, the fact is that 
most of the Euiopcsin Socialist ])aities are lealh 
libeiai oigani/ations In Fianc'e, for instuiuT, 
the Hadical Socialist ]iaity is made up, foi the 
most jiait, of siiiall-town llusinc*ss men, artisans, 
and small funnels Siniil.ii ly, in C/ecliosloiakiu 
(wheie cdc'ctions weie licdd in 1929), tlie Soc’iul 
Dcmioc lilts HI icnility aie a tiadc'-union gioup 
. 111(1 as coiisei \uf i\e in then tendencies piobubU 
as IS the American hVdeiation of Labor The 
National Socialists of the same coiiiitn, headed 
by Edna id Benc‘s, aie even less libeial than tbe 
tiade iinioiiists Indeed, no so-c.i11ed Socialist 
]iait> 111 aiiv cuiiiitiv of Eiiiope is socialist in the 
pine iniMiiing of that teini The Communists are 
le.illv Social 1 st N 111 othei woids, these gruu])s 
nie the onlv ones w'liicli adlicic coiii}iletel,> to the 
oiigin.il Alai Mail piogiAinme E\en the Coni- 
niuiiist puitic's 111 Ceriiiaiiy lune in lecent times 
been deielupiiig light tendencies In tac-t, the 
onlv Socialist paitv in 1929 in coiitiol of a 
political goveiiimeiit un,vwheie was in Hussia 
ilow geiieiallv, and ]ieihu]is eiioneoiislv, the 
tcim Socialism was being a])plied in Euiopeaii 
politics could be s(‘cn in Fiance, wheie theie weie 
loin paities in the CliambcM of l)c]iutii>s which 
had the woid Socialist in their title Thc*se 
well* the lb>]MibIi(an Socialists, the Ficmch 
Kepubliian Socialists, the Kadic'al Socialists, 
and the Ibiilied Socialist paitv The fact is, the 
term Socialist w'us even employed by the Poiii- 
caic* gioup which had (‘ailed itself the iiauche 
Korxnie rt Itaihuth (the Social and Radical 
Left) 

(ini' AT Britain The election of the Socialist 
Rainsav Ala c Donald govtMiiment in Creat Biit- 
aiii IS descrilied in gieatei di'tail undei Cheat 
Britain, HtHforif The twenty-ninth annual con- 
feicMice of the J^iboi party which was held at 
Biigiiton, Septeinher 30 Octobei 3, indicated that 


the party had delinitely {luiged itself of its Gom- 
niunist elements In the absence of the Premier, 
who was on his historic trip to Washington in 
the interests of armament limitations, leader - 
ship at the conf(*reiic«* was taken by Philip 
Snowden, (Uiancellor of the EYcheqiiei, Aithnr 
Hendeison, Foicign Alinister, and .1 II Thomas, 
lx>rd Piivy-Seal 

Auhtkalta In October, the Australian gent^ral 
election substituted a Labor ina]oiity of a do/.en 
in the Lowei Rouse of tbe Commonwealth I’ar- 
liameiit foi the same ma|oiity Indd bv the Na- 
tionalists, 1 (‘tinned by the election of last year 
See Auhtraiia niidei HtHiory At the i‘nd of 1929, 
I.abor conti oiled a nia]oiity ot the vut(‘s in South- 
eiii Aiistiulia and Tasmania, up to the middle of 
the yiMir, it was the dominuiit paity in Queens 
land, and in the most important states ot New 
South Wales and Vietoiia, it constituted the most 
I»owerful Hinglc‘ paitv See Labor Arbitration 

and ('(KNCILI VTlON 

United Sta'ies In the ITmted States, the 
yeai saw' a lenevval of interest in the Socialist 
inoveinent In Mu\, a gioup of inteileetuals be- 
gan to lav ])lans foi the cK'atioii of an Ainer- 
i(‘aii (‘ountei part of the British Independent 
Lalan puitv 'Ibis grou]>. calling itseli the 
Jx>agiie foi Independent Political Action, set 
foitli its pm pose as lieing “to eaiiv on i(‘seaie]i, 
edueationul woik, and agitation among fbe woik- 
eis, both oig.iiii/i‘d and unoiganused. in industiy 
and ugiieultuit>, in oidei to stimulate any exisff- 
iiig and ]iotentiul Jaihor oi gun i/at ions, ns well 
as a piogi(>sHive and ri'iilistn laboi spiiit and 
adivity HI all ifs phases tiade union, jiolitical, 
and (siu(‘ntionaI ’’ The stat(‘ni(>Tit ot ]nHi(ipl(>s 
attaeki‘d the ladu's of the (.'ummunists and the 
A F of L le.ideis Of the \nu‘ri(‘un Fedeiution 
of lailmr, the iminifesto said “The situation has 
not Imh'ii nu*f bv the present officials of the 
tiud(>-unioii inovenuMit, luig(‘ly doiiHiiut(‘(l b,v 
the Imiss psvchologv of the national civic Federa- 
tion ” 

The giouj) set up the following basic piin- 
eiples for oigrini/uiioii (1) To ediu’iite vvoikeis 
to demand a conijdete pi ogi amine of social 
iiisiiiance, ('2) to extend the splieie of trade- 
union iiiflueiue and effi'ctiv eiiess, particularly bv 
tlic pioinotiun of oigaiiizatioii along indiistiial 
Iiii(‘s of the skilled, seiiii-skilli'd, and unskilled 
woikeis HI basu industries, (.{) to eneoiiiage 
uneensored woi king-class education, (4) to es- 
tablish the fullest ])ossible dev('1opiiient ot genu- 
ine faun and laboi eoopiuutives, (.i) definite 
political paitv action by laboi in elections, (9) 
the cstaldisbmcnl of a ceiitiuli/ed leseaicli 
agenc^v, m oidi*! to studv tbe new pioblems of 
lulair t(‘i‘hni(pie and indiisli lalisan , (7) tbe 

oigaiii/ation ot the woikeis of the eountry for 
HiK'iuI and indiistiial justice 

Latei HI tile vein, the la‘ngiie eleded Pi of 
John D(‘wev'. of roliindna Ibiiveisitv, as its 
(‘Iiaiiinuit and Howard Wyle Williams, us its 
executive s(‘cietaiv B(>si(les Piofi‘ssor IVwey, 
the meinlMMs ot the executive eommittee in- 
(*1ii(lt>(l such w'ell-kiiown nanms as Pi of Paul 
I! Douglas, W E B Du Bois, Sherwood Kddv. 
Rariy W laiidlei, .Taiiu's Weldon ■lohiison, Hub- 
ei t Af Jaivett, Juin(>s II Afamei, A H Aluste, 
Joseph Si hlosslieig, Norniaii Tbonias, E C’ Linde 
man, Oswald (i Villaid, and Baiiiey O Vladeck 

The Intel unusually laige vote of Norman 
Thomas iii the New Yoik iiiayoiulty campaign 
hi ought to the fore further eHorts tci strengthen 
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tlie SocialjHl movement in the countiy. Mr 
Thomas polled in the neighborhood of 170,000 
votes, the heaviest Socialist vote ever recorded 
m a muiiicip.il election in New York See New 
Yobk under Political and Other tlvente 

Norman Thomas .lud Morns Hillquit, leader of 
the Socialist party of the countiy, however, 
both 1 elected the creation of a liberal group in 
New Yoik City that was not ^ ’ 

upon Socialist principles Both • ■ ■ , . 

genuine third-party movement in New Y^ork woik 
tlirougli the Sc ’ ' i" and bv the 

creation of a ' machinery 

I’lie New Yoik Socialist parly indicated the basis 
of action upon which it would operate when, late 
in November, it sent out a cull for a coiiter- 
eme of laboi, liheial, and jirogressive gioups to 
he held eaily in 1U30 lor tlie purpose of bringing 
into the IIKIO New York State campaign an inde- 
, pendent Coalition party. The Socialist party 
announcement said “We arc prepared to coopci- 
ale in such a coalition on the basis of its accept- 
ance of a pi ogi amine of social control *’ In othci 
woi ds, the Aiiiei icun Socialist movement insisted 
upon sticking steadfastly to its original Social- 
ist doctrine, despite the fact that it knew as well 
as did the liberals that a nonpartisan movement 
might succeed in electing Norman Thomas as 
mayor of New York These matteis wcie further 
clarified in a two-day convention held in New 
Yoik City, Noienilier 23-24 A proci.i'miic for 
tho paitv was adopted with the following lead- 
ing piiuciples (1) The Socialist party is based 
upon a well-defined bodj' of doctrine Within 
these limits, it welcomes all men and women who 
accept its fundamental piinciples, without dis- 
tinction ol class, cieed, or lacc, and is willing 
to acce])t the widest latitude of individual opin- 
ion (2) Tho Socialist party docs not claim a 
monopoly of ]iiogi(-.-.iv<> oi labor jiolitiCH and is 
willing to meet with any group that gives piom- 
iso of uniting the woikcis and piogressne citizens 
into a political paity Since, however, the Social- 
ist jiarty is tlie only political group in the coun- 
try tomniittcd definitely to a programme of 
political refoim, it believes the best interests of 
laboi can be seivcd by the continuance of the 
Socialist paity organization. (3) In the city of 
New Y^ork, the Socialists will continue to co- 
operate w'lth non|iartiaan groups, witli the under- 
standing, however, that the Socialists will never 
abandon their fundamental doctrines or relin- 
quish their distrust of the two dominant jjolitical 
paities (4) The Socialist jiarty is not committed 
to its name and will not hesitate to change it if 
any good leasons manifest themselves 

CoMMUMSTS Tlie Ameiican Communist 
movement was split wide open bv the expulsion 
of Jay Lovestone, its undisputed leader, from 
file party This action was taken by the Com- 
munist international in July. After having in- 
vited Lovestone, Citlow, Wolfe, and Pepper to 
Moscow, the Comintern, after a lengthy review 
of the American situation, ruled that factionalism 
was disrupting the Auieiicaii Goiiimunist move- 
ment and that Lovcstonc’s expulsion was the 
only guarantee of complete loyalty to Mos- 
cow leadeiship The action of the Comintern 
against Lovestone and his followers appears to 
have been the culmination of six years of bickei- 
ing in the local party The factional quariel 
reached a climax in March, 1920, at the annual 
conference of the Communist party The conven- 
tion apparently was a continuous ovation for 


Lovestone, who appears to liave controlled 105 out 
of 106 delegates in attendance The dissenting vote 
was that of W. Z. Foster, former American trade- 
union official and organizei of the unsuccessful 
steel strike. With the removal of Lovestone, the 
American Communist movement appeared to be 
hopelessly divided Tho leader accredited by Mos- 
cow was Foster, though the Lovestone group still 
claimed to have the adhesion of the majority of 
the Communists of the country 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Study of Sec Univer- 
BTTIkR AND CoiXEGFR 

SOCIAL PROGBESS, International Arho- 
ciATiON Fur This intci national Association, ot 
which the Association lui Labor la^gislation is the 
Ameiican section, A\as tieated in 1925 by amal- 
gamating thice former allied oigani/atioim, the 
International Association for Labor Legislation, 
the Interiiatiunul Social Insurance Committee ami 
the Interiiutionul Association on LncmploMneiit 
The annual meeting was held in Zuiich, Septem- 
bei 10-21 The Association publishes a periodical, 
L*Aveiiir du Travail, edited bv Dr Stephanu 
Bauer, at the international headquaiteis at Basel, 
Swit/ei land 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY See PsvciioinoY 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL WORK 
See Child Weifarf., Wei fake Work. 

SOCIAL WORK. See W'llfake W\)rk 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See Oceania, Frpnch 
Estartisiixientr in 

SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

See Ciiemirtby, Indi rtrial 

SOCIOLOGY. See Literature, Engiimi and 
AMBRK'AN 

SOIL EROSION. See Aukicultukp , Cni'ihi 
States Depart mlnt oi- 

SOILS. Land reclamation, soil adaptation, 
soil ciomon and moihtiirc conservation, soil fei- 
tility, fertili/ing value of minor noil constituents, 
soil reaction, and soil microbiology wcie among 
the topics leceiving Hpciial cousidciution by soil 
investigutoi s 

The trend in the United States tow aid more dis- 
mmin.il M.g use ot soils continued and the bi mg- 
irg •>! i.i IV land under cultivation was still being 
discouraged 

Many submargnial fauns aie found now 
ihioughout much of the Ajipalachian legion from 
Maine to Ceoigia including the plateaus on the 
west, in the region known us the highluiid Him, 
in the O/ai ks, and in some of the W estoi n moun- 
tain areas Some aieas loimeily adapted to umi- 
mercial crop production liave sunk below tiic 
economic inaigin chietly thioiigh soil depletion or 
eiohioii ill extensive areas that liave become sub- 
roarginal gradual fuini abaiidoiimoiit has been 
taking place Maiked inteiest has developed in 
the possibility of aiding tho stabiJi/aliun of ag- 
ricultuie by public puiehascs of subiiiurginal 
lurm lands with a view to their conversion to 
timber growing 

Ulie soil survey continued to furnish a valu- 
able basis for the selection and adaptation of soil 
tyjMJs Activity in soil suivey, mapping, and 
adaptation continued to be world-wide The 
United States retained tlie lead in sucli work and 
during the year the Department ot Agrieultuie 
conducted soil-survey woik in 72 sepaiatc aicas 
distiibutcd over 28 States Detailed surveys ag- 
gregating 20,650 squares miles and i ecunttaissance 
to the extent of 2010 squaie miles weic eoveied 
during the year, bringing the total acreage toi 
the detailed survey to almost 500,000,000 and 
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the rofonnaiBsaiife suivey to slightly over 383,- 
000,000, according to the Report of the Chief of 
the Jivicau of Chcmvttry and Roth for 1929. 

]*i ogress also was made in the classification of 
muck and peat soils This classification was meet- 
ing a need for detailed infoimatinn legatdiiig 
these deposits 'which was valuable foi industrial 
puijtoBcs us ncll ns to agiicultural interests The 
bystom of classificntion as developed had been 
used in 18 counties in Michigan, threi* in Wis- 
consin, and one in Minnesota. A new interest in 
soil sunev and niapping also developed in cun- 
jiection with icfoiestation in that they ])iovide 
a basis of land clus<ml]cntion w'liich should pieiede 
all s\stciiiatic plans foi refoicstatioii and the cs- 
tablishnicnt of State and Fedeiul loiest aieas 

Soil ini])aii incut by eiosioii continued to be 
r(>cogni/ed as one of the most important jirobloms 
contioiitiiig Aiiieiican agiicultuic The \aluu of 
the })]aiit-tood materials removed by eiosion and 
1 unoil lioiii the cultivated and pastuie lands oi 
the Lnited States cicrv \eui W'us consci\ati\ely 
estimated bv the ibiicaii of Clieinistry, and Soils 
to be 111 CM'css of .$2, 000,000, 000 An up]iiupiia- 
tioii b\ Congicss of $100,000 for tbe slud\ ol soil 
elusion was ciidcnce of the i<>cognition of eio- 
sion as a national menace Under tins uppiopiia- 
tion the U S iJc jiaitinent of Ai'iieiiltuie iindei- 
took the cM elupiiient of a national piogiamme 
loi the eontiol of soil eiosion Tbe piogiamme of 
woil. and mueh of tbe results obtained to date 
•lie fiillv discussed in the Itepoit of Rroccrdtiigs of 
fh( Rust SrsMon of ilu Southuest Confernu'e on 
Soil anil Maid Vom^vriahon (College Station, 
nV\,is, 1020) 

"'Ik dein.ind eoiitinued foi nioie lueiiiate and 
spec ill! inloiination legaidiiig the feitiii/ei le- 
(jiiiieiiients oi ciojis on boilb ol known eliuiaetiM, 
and soil futility studies weie being coiieeii- 
t lilted gi.idiially in tli<it dneetiun, and coiisid- 
eiabl\ eiil.iiged 'riie intiodiietion of the newel 
( onei nt lilted leitili/cis lupined some niodifiea- 
tion ot this woik The OMdenee eoiitinued to ai- 
( iiuiuldte tli.it hin.ill a]i])li(ationb of iiiaiigaiiese 
baits have given sinking eifeets undei eeitain 
soil eonditioiis ovei a coiiHideiable uiea of the 
I lilted States, moie paitic-ulai ly along the Ai- 
l.intie and (iiilf coabtal ])lains On other soil 
tv pch, biiltb ol eoppei, /me, boioii, and iodine, and 
ol siniilail.v h sh-abiindant constituents of soils 
have given ciop lesponses indieative ot unusual 
tiinetions in eonnei tioii with crop growth and de- 
velopment, aeeoiding to the fbiieau ol Cheinistrji 
and Soils It also has been shown th.at the pies- 
eiue ot Tii.ingunese dioxide, for examjdt*, is ehai- 
aiteiistie ol eertiiiii soil seiieb 

The 1 elution ot soil leaetioii to cioj) piodue- 
tion eoiitinued to leeeive much attention, with 
paitieulai refeicnte to its inlluenee on the piev- 
aleiiee and sevciitv oi eertain crop diseases ]n 
tins (onnedion extensive investigations of cotton- 
loot lot vveie iiiauguiated foi the purpobc of 
eon elating soil chaiaeteiibtics such as fertilitv 
and leaetioii witli the pievulence of tins disease 
Some ot the ph\ Biologically acid feitihzeis and 
some nitrogen inuteiiuls lessenc'd the lavages of 
the loot lot on some of the less alkaline soil 
Ijpes dining the veai. 

lUiti louUAi'jn Advances in the knowledge of 
the seiences ot soil technology and feitilit) ap- 
jieai cunently in Soil Science published in Bal- 
tinioie, J\[d Keceiii books on these subjects arc 
Agncultwul Ceology, by F V. Emerson (New 
Yoik uinl London, 1928); Grundzuge der Prak- 


tiaohcn Bodenhcarheilung avf BodcnKundlicher 
Qrundlage, by 0 Heuser (Beilin, 1928), and 
Bandbuch dci Bodonlehre, by E Blunck (Bei- 
lin. 1929) 

SOLAB PHENOMENA See Astboxomt, 
Pm SICS 

SOLAB RADIATION. See (iLObBAvniCAL 
Society, National, Mitteorology 
SOMALIA See Itaiian Somalitjvnd 
SOMALI COAST. See French Somali Coasi 
SOMALILAND, Italian See Italian So- 

MALU.ANIl 

SOMALILAND, su-mu'le-liind, PBOTEG- 
TOBATE. A British teriitoiy on the Atriean 
(‘oust ot the (jiult of Aden, bounded on the south, 
west, and noith by Italian iSoiiialihind, Abys- 
sinia, and the Fieiieh Somali Coast, lespectively 
Area about (iS,()00 sijuaie miles ]) 0 ]>iilatioii es- 
timated at .144,700, iieaily all Mohammedan and 
ontiiely noni.idic eveejit on the toast wheie jiei- 
niament scttleineiits have been made The <hief 
town is Bei belli, vvitli about •'10,000 iiihabituiits 
111 1927 imports totaled i427,.')10, exports, 
f 3 .'».v'37.'» , leveniie (102(>-27), i90,.5(>8, exiieiidi- 
tiiie (1920-27), £149,12.'), including a military 
giant-in-aid of £43,. ">00 The goveinment is undei 
the Biitish Coloiii.l1 DIhee, W'hicli is lepieseiited 
bv a local governor and eommander-in-chief 
(loveinoi in 1929, Sir H B Kitteimast, ap- 
pointed .Tan 2t> 192(> 

SONG RECITALS See Mi sic 
SOUTH, Univfrsi'Iy of the A Pintestant 
Episcopal institution for the higher education of 
men in Sewanee, Tenii , founded in 18.')7 The 
enrollment foi the autumn tciin of 1929 was 
300 The library tonlamed 4.3,003 volumes Piesi- 
deiit, Benjamin Fieklin Finney, LLD 
SOUTH AFRICA, Union cii A self-gov ein- 
iiig doiniinoii ut the British Empire, compiising 
the piovinces of the Cajie of Uood Hope, the 
Tiunsvual, Natal, and the Orange Fioe State, 
eoiibtituted a legislative union bv the South Afri- 
taii Act of heptembei, 1909 Capital, Pietoria, 
seat of the Legislatuie, Cape Town 

Area and Poitijiiion Total aiea, 472,347 
sqnaie miles, divided as follows Cape of Good 
Hope, 270,530, Natal, 35,284; Tiansvaal 110,- 
4.')0, Oiaiige hiee State, 40,047 'J’otal jiopula- 
tioii, necuiding to tlie eeiiBus of 1921, 0,928,580, 
distiibuted ns lollnvvs Cape of Good Bojie, 
2,782,719. Natal, 1,429,398, Tiansvaal, 2,087,- 
030 , Ui auge h i ee Slate, 028,827 The total Eui o- 
j>ean population ot the Union of South Africa, ae- 
(ording to the hnal audit of the 1920 census, is 
shown in the following table 


CENSUS OP UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA FOR 102G 





Pei cent 

Province 

Kales 

Females 

Total 

increase 

since 

Capo 

357, 58J 

348,551 

77,746 

706,137 

1921 

8 53 

Natal 

81,170 

158,916 

10 13 

Transvaal 

313,733 

294,849 

608,022 

11 99 

Orange Free 

State 104,392 

98,593 

202,985 

7 05 

Total 

850,918 

810,742 

1,076,660 

10.34 


The estimated total population in 1928 was 
7,777,583, among whom there were 1,738,937 
Eiiiopeaiis, 5,277 023 natives, 183.771 Asiatics, 
and 577,852 mixed and other colored persons I’lie 
principal cities, with their estimated populations 
in 1928 (the figures foi 1921 in parentheses), arc 
as follows .lohaiinesburg, 320,185 (288,131); 
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Cape Town, 2r>2.95ri (207,404); Durban, 110.071 
(14t5.:nO) , I’retoiia, 74,2H2 (74,052) ; Port Eliz- 
abeth, 57,138 (40,094) The capitals of the reapoc- 
tive pioMiiees are Ca]>e of (lood Hojh», Cape Town, 
Transvaal, Pretoria, Natal, Pieterniant/buig, 
Oiuiigo Flee State, Bloerrifoiiieiri (40,101 inhab- 
itants in 1928) During the ,\ears fiutii 1023 
ihiough 1927, births atnong the European popu- 
lation a^erage(l 43,232 aitnually and deaths 15,- 
804, nn excess of 27,428 births hi 1927 a total 
of 34,195 persons, including 30,438 Kiiru|>eaiis, 
arrived in the dominion and 35,701, iiicliidiiig 
29,739 Eiiiopeans. depaited 

Ediu’ation Lhulei the South Africa Act, con- 
trol of lo\^ei education is Acsted in the font 
pioMiiciul adininistiatious In 1927, e\cliisi\e of 
private tar in schools iii Natal, there weie 4005 
schools for whites, with 330,459 pu]uls, and 3501 
schools toi Negioes and other colored persons, 
with 304,017 ])Upils, all of which were either state 
nr state-aided schools Teachers nunibered 23,- 
121 and the expenditme by the goveiiinieirt was 
£7,597,072. In the same veai there were 208 
private schools for whites with 18,839 ]iupils and 
421 sdiools foi colored children, with 19 455 
students Teachers in both w’hite arul colored 
private schools totaled 1091 At the eral of 1927 
there were 0400 students eni oiled in the 10 iitii- 
\eisities within the doiiiinion 

PiMinroTTON About 9,349,000 aiies, or 3 I pel 
cent of the total aiea, was iiiidei cultnation in 
1920, with sonic OOli 1,000 acres devoted to 
cereals Theie were about 2,000,000 acies of for- 
ests The area and jrioduction of the chief crops 
111 the crop >ear 1928 29 w'cie as follows Corn, 
5 583,000 acres, 09,400,000 bushels, wheat, 985,- 
000 acres, (i, 930, 000 bushels, oats, (i30,000 acies, 

7.598.000 bushels, ]iotatoes, 4,535,000 bushels, 
bailey, 944,000 bushels, cotton, 5,200 000 pounds 
Statistics ot other leading crops toi 1927-28 
(figures foi 1928-29 not available) weie Sugar 
cane, 112,000 acres, 2,158,000 shoit tons, tobacco, 

23.750.000 jioiiiids, tea, 3000 acies, 3,320,000 
pounds live, Kalii com, citrus and deciduous 
fruits, giajies, and peanuts aie other products 

Stock raising is an imjiortant iiidiistiv, the 
number of wool-producing sheep in the Union on 
.June 30, 1928, being estimated at 35,978,000 Jii 
1927 theie were 40,110,000 sluM*p, 10,412,000 cat- 
tle, 7,947,000 goats, and 848,000 swine The 
wool di]) for 1928 W'as 285,000,000 pounds, as 
conipaied with 273,000,000 jioiiiids in the pre- 
ceding year The production of niohaii was II,- 
000,000* ]iounds Until expoits in 1929 (calendar 
year) totaled 218,880 bales The iiiiniliei of 
ostiiches 111 the iinioii decreased from 314,000 in 
1918 to 104,000 III 1920 Mineial (iiodiiction din- 
ing 1928 was \ulu(sl at JJI275,9()8,000, as com- 
pared with $297,028,000 iii 1927 The value of 
the output of the respective niiiieials was (Jold, 
$214,013,000, diamonds, .$43,900,000, ]>latinuni, 
$5,720,000, coal, 13,404,000 tons, valued at .$17,- 
997,000, 7111 C, .$1,388,000, lead, .$438,000 Miii- 
eial piodiutioii in 1929 showed substantial in- 
ci eases in gold, coal, and platiiiiim over 1928 
Gold prodiu trull of the Transvaal in 1929 was 
valued at £44,259,778, as compared with £44,024,- 
058 in 1928 The diamond-cuttiiig industiy m 
South Atiica was developing under governineiit 
sponsor ship See Diamoniih 

In 1920-27 inaiiufnctui iiig industnes employed 
202,089 workers and 783,010 horse laiwei, the 
total value ot inanufaetiiied products for the 
}ear being $475,1.53,000 and the value added by 


ilia nil fact me, $230,020,000 A nieasuie for the 
establishment of a state-owned iron and steel 
plant was adopted bv the goveinnient in 1928, 
and it W'as proposed to siipplv both the needs oi 
the Union goveiiimeiit and of the Hhodesiaii 
1 fill ways fiom this soiiice 

(*OM\iEKrE Foieign trade in 1928 resulted in 
an adverse ha lance of $31,517,000, as coni])aied 
with a favoiahle balance of $1,009,000 in 1927 
Tmpoits inci eased to .$384,880,000 from $.300,051,- 
000 in 1927, oi 7 pel cent, wliilo expoits fell off 2 
]K‘i cimt, from $301,000,000 in 1927 to .$353,30.3,- 
000 Of the total exports, 01 8 pei cent went to 
the United Kingdom, 8 1 ]ier cent to Geimaiiv, 
and 2 2 jtei cent to the United States, of the 
iiii])oits 43 3 pel cent came iiom the United 
Kingdom, 17 pei cent fiom the lliiited States, and 
0 3 pel cent fiom Geimany The gain in impoits 
fioni the United States in 1928 totaled $7,200,000, 
the largest gam tor aiiv country 

FiivrvM'K Kxpenditnies in the fistul yeai end- 
ing M.ir 31, 1929, totaled £28,800,000, exclusive 
ot the lailways hudgel and the loan aeeonnt, 
and leveiiiies totaled £.30,.500,000, leaving an 
oidmuiv budget surplus toi the foiiith eoiiseeii- 
tive jeai Opeiating expenses of the lailwavs and 
haibois totaled ahuiit £.30,000,000 and weie met 
wholly from receipts Expenditiiies fiom the loan 
aeeoiiiit, fiom which sums aie advamed toi 
public woiks and capital mitluvs of the iiiilvvavs, 
aveiaged about £11,000,000 anmiallv m 1928 29 
and the veins immiHlmtelv pieeedmg Aitual le- 
eeipts ot the oidinaiv budget in 1927- 28 totaled 
£30,094,000 and actual expenditures £28, .304 ,000 , 
III 1920-27 ieeei|)ts totaled £28,577,000 ami ex- 
IHUiditiires, £27..J02,000 'Phe total public <lebt on 
Mar 31, 1929, amounted to £24 J .300,000 ($1,ISt - 
000,000), as eompaied with £238,920,000 ($1 - 
102,7.1.3,000) on the same date the pievious vein 
UoAiMi’Nii'ATioNS Diu* to laige imit'iises in 
pUHsengei and tieight tiaflie, the gioss eaniings 
of the Union luilwavs ioi the hsiul ve.n ended 
Mai 31, 1929, totaled £20,1.35,000, oi 3 pel cent 
mure than in 1927-28 Theie weie 12,8.30 miles 
of rinlw'ay line in opeiatioii, wliuh can red 83,- 
000,000 ]i.i-Miigcis ami 2(>,087,000 shoit tons oi 
fieight Vli except 400 miles uf line is state- 
owned and opeiateil 

The goveriinients of the I’liion of South Aiiiea 
and of Ithodesia voted in 1928 to siibsidi/e an 
iin|MUial an seiviee between Ua|)e 3'ovvii and 
Uaiio to the annual extent of £80,000 and £10,- 
000, lespeetively In 1927, theie weie 08,422 miles 
of highway within the Union Vessels eiileiing 
the |K)its in 1928 totaled 1424 of 5 210,000 net 
legistered tons, and vessels dealing totaled 1410 
of .5,194,000 tons The eaigo laiiiled, aggiegating 
3,214,171 tons, i onstiiiiled a temid 

GovLKNMENr 3’he executive jiowei is vested 
111 the govei I 101 -general, ujipoiiited h> the Uiowii, 
who acts through an executive eoiiiicil of niinis- 
ti>is, each in charge of a (iepaitment , and legisla- 
tive power in a parliament, consisting of a senate 

of 40 men ■ i- "f w , ,:•! , are iioniiriuted by 

the govei 'll I gi 'll i.il ■■ min. •. and .32 by the 
provinces (eight each) , and a house ot assimiblv 
of 1.35 meiiilieis, distributed ainong the ]itoviiiees 
as follows Cape of Good Hope, 51 , Tiaiisvaal, 
.50; Natal, 17, and Oiaiige Free State, 17, the 
basis of suffrage being the same as that existing 
in each province at the time of the foiination of 
the Union The Govei nor-(Jeneriil, (!oniinunder-iii- 
('liief, and High Uoniiiiissioner foi the Union in 
1929 was the Earl of Athlone and the Executive 
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Council was composed as follows Pi inie Miumter 
and Minister of Native Afiairs, General .1. 11 M. 

‘ ■ T* 'erior, Health, and Education, Ur 
I) ' , Mines and Industries, F W. Bey- 

eis, Hallways and llaihois, C W Malan, Fi- 
nance, N C Ha veiiga , Justice, T J do V Boos; 
Defense, Col F 11 V Cieswell, Labor, T. Bo'v- 
dell, Agiiculture, Gen J C G. Kemp, Lands, P 
G W Grobler, Posts and Telegraphs and Public 
Works, H W. Sampson, Secietary to the Prime 
Minister and Secretary for Exteinnl AlFairs, Dr 
11 D J Bodensiein 

History 

Developments which must exert a vital influ- 
ence upon the couise of events in South Africa, 
both uithin and without the Union, made the 
3 ear 1029 one of the most inomeiitous in the 
liistoiy of the South Afiicun confedei atioii Of 
these, the most iinpoitant were the gi owing uii- 
lest among the natives, evidenced by iiots and 
o]ien threats of lebollion, and the widening of 
the bi each between the Bi itish stock of the coastal 
legions and the Boera, who jiredoininate inland. 

Tiir. Nation \LiHT Victory Both of these piob- 
leiiis weie accentuated bj^ the Nationalist (Gov- 
eiiimeiit) paitj^’s victory at the iiailiamentniy 
elections of June 12 The Nationalist part^ — 
hugely coinjKised of Boeis — ineieased its repie- 
sentation fiom 0.1 to 77, obtaining a inn|oiity 
ovci all otiici jiaities, wheieas in the ]>ievious 
Pailiainent it had heen foiced to lelj’ upon the 
suppuit of the Laboi puitv The South African 
paitv, lepicM'iit mg the British standpoint, al- 
though headed hv (ieneial Jan diristiaan Smuts, 
a Boei, inciensed its nieinbciship in Pailiainent 
Ironi .14 to 01, while the Ijihoi paitv, whuh held 
the Imlniice ot powei with IS inenilKMs in the pic- 
vioiis PailiHDieiit, retained only eight inenilMMs, 
thiee of whom letiised then siipjioit to Gol 
F IT Crcswell, the L.iboi loadei and Ministei of 
Defense in the Ilcitrog eahinet The disastei siif- 
feied bv' the Labor paity and the ci cat ion of 14 
new const itiieiicicH e\])laiiicd the gams made bv 
both iiiajoi paities Of tlic aggiegatc vote ol the 
loin pi ov luces, the South Atiicaii pait^ hud an 
actual mu|oiity of iieaily 20,000 ovei then Na- 
tionalist opponents, the largei imilianientiiry 
leprcheiitatioii of the lattei being due to the 
unoinaloiis election s,vstcni 

The N VTIVE Pkout.em Tm]»eii.il icl.itioiishiim 
and the native piohleni weic the two mam issues 
of the caiiipaign The qiichtion as to wliat iiolicj 
the 1,700 000 w'liitch ot the Union should adopt 
towaid the .1,. 100, 000 native Negi(H*s had Ik‘- 
come nine I- ng' f acute since the Nationalist 
Pi line Ministei, Geiieial Meit/og, ])laced bc- 
foie Pailiainent in 1920 four inquutant “native 
bills” One ot these piojuised to dejuive the na- 
tives of Cape Province of the light to v’oto for oi- 
diiiai}' meinhers of Parliament, and in return to 
give natives throughout the thiion the light to 
elect seven white members to the lowei lioiise 
of I’ttiliamcnt. Cape Province w.is the oiilj 
one 111 which the fianchisc was given to all 
males iiiespcctive of lacc or coloi The South 
Atiican pait}', which stood for a settlement of 
the native pioblem ut a National Convention and 
by mutual consent, opposed the government’s 
measuie, which failed by 43 votes to obtain the re- 
quired two-thiids majoiity at a joint session of 
toth houses of Pailiament on Feb. 25, 1929 The 
government then dropped its other native bills 
pending the forthcoming elections. 


iMn-iiiAJ PiiM<EKEN('K The Natidiialisl jiartv 
originally stood loi complete iiidejteiidence fioin 
Great Britain but ostensibly abandoned this de- 
mand following tlie Imperial ronfcieiicc ot ]92(i, 
at which South Afiica and the other sclf-gov- 
eiiiing colonics weie granted dominion &t.itus 
The issue was levived, howevei, by the National- 
ists’ demand foi a South African flag which did 
not contain the Union Jack, a pioposal which 
aroused the angry opposition of the Biitish ele- 
ment A comi>iumi6e effected in 1927 jirovidcd 
foi the use of both a South Afiican national 
flag and the Union Jack, but the official hoisting 
of the new flag in .Tunc, 1928, was accompa- 
nied by noting in vaiioiiH sections of the Union, 
chiefly by natives and Asiatics, who saw in 
the Nationalist niovement a menace to the con- 
tinuation and extension ot then ex'isting rights 
The impel lal issue was bi ought to the foie 
again in Scpteniliei, 1928, when the goveinmeiit 
signed a loinmeicial tieuty with Geiman^, 
which, while leseiving cxi>*1iiig l.iiilf concession 
to Biitish goods, gave l•el.l.llll^ niost-favored- 
nation tieatmcnt in icgard to all « oncessions to be 
granted diitiiig the ensuing two ^eais The 
treaty was vigoiouslv attaiked by General Smuts 
and the South Afiuan putty as a blow' at the 
system ot impeiial ]»iefercnce Gn j\fai 1, 1929, 
the House ot Deimlies i.ifified the ticntj' by a 
vote of C2 to >1, and Piemiei ITcit/og announced 
that he would eonsidei the tieatj in effect with- 
out the apjnoval of the Senate, in which the 
South Afiican paitv then had a ma|ority The 
South Atiicaii ]>aity, in the pieelettioii cam- 
paign, pledged itself to lepeal the treatj' im- 
mediateh' it it was letiiined to powei, as well as 
to proinoti* Bnlisli immigi.ition, extend the suf- 
fiage to women, amend the existing plan for 
state mnnngement and Imaneing of the iron and 
steel indiistrj’, .ind to extend the bouiidaiies of the 
I moil to inchnle the Bhodesias 
The le&ults ot tlie elcition showeil that the 
stand taken h\ Genet al Smuts on the issues ot 
impel lal piefeieme .iiid the native question had 
alienated a coiisuloi able number of Bocis who 
had piovioiisly suppoited him The vaidieatioii 
ut the polls of tin goveinnieiit's st.iiul on both 
these issues was leintoued hv the Seiiatoiial 
eledioii held Se]»teinbei (i, at whicli the South 
Afiiean paitv's iii.iioiitv in tlie uppei house w.is 
oveithiowii Seventeen Natioii.ilist .and l.l South 
\fiieaii paitv faiidid.ites were letuiiied, ami the 
goveinmeiit 's light to nomiii.ite eight additional 
Seiiatois to lepiesciit the native population in- 
suied its ilomiii.itniii The new eahinet foimed fol- 
lowing the eleition of .fune 12 was composed as 
follows Pi line Mimstoi .ind Ministei of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Gen .T B Heit/og, Native Af- 
fairs, E G .Fiiiiseii, ATines and linhistiies, F W 
Bcjeis, Bail wavs and llnihois, C W Malan, 
.Tiistiee, O Piiovv, Jiitciioi, Public Tlcnlth and 
Education, Di D F Ala hui , Public orks, Posts 
and Telcgiaphs, II Sampson, Finance, N C 
Iliivciiga, \_ ■ ■ \ General -T C Kemp, De- 
feiiae and I • i F 11 Grcswcll 
Native UwREhT The Nationalist victory, on a 
platfoim demanding the piescivatioii of the 
white man's domination, bad seemingly natural 
repercussions among the natives, whose fears of 
white exploitation wcie played upon bj alleged 
Coiiimuiiist agents and then coiiveits among the 
tribesmen In the Band mining distiiet, where 
some 30,000 native laboi eis wcie concetiii ated, 
there followed a senes of riots and strikes and a 
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boycott of the beer halls and eating houses cater* 
ing to the natives Following the refusal of many 
to pay the poll tax of $5 levied annually on all 
adult natives, 400 police rounded up thousands 
of native dock laboiers in Durban on November 
14 and arrested 000 who weie unable to produce 
poll-tax receipts Tear-gas bombs were thrown 
at one menacing concentration of natives Com- 
munist and anti-white propaganda was said to 
have been printed in the principal native lan- 
guages and broadcast among the tribes In Octo- 
ber Sir Edward Origg, Governor of Kenya Colony, 
to the Noith of the Union, leported seiious uii- 
lest and lawlessiiess among the tribes of that 
teintory The sciiousiiess of the native pioblem, 
not only in the Union but in all South Afiica, 
was stressed by Gencial Smuts in a Rhodes lec- 
ture deliveiod at Oxford University on Novembei 
10 He uiged the abandonment of the attempt to 
force the Afiican into alien European moulds 
and an effort to foster the indigenous native cul- 
ture This had worked out successfully in Cape 
Piovincc, wheie two-thirds of the natives man- 
aged then own local aftairs under the supervision 
ol white niagistiates, he said 

Other Events On Noveinbei 6, the Union of 
South Africa enteied into direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States for the fust time 
when Eiic llondiik Louw presented his cieden- 
tials as Mmistei to the United States to Presi- 
dent Hoover The tiial in September of Piofessor 
dll Plessih on a charge of heiesy moused mmh 
lulercst throughout the Union 

SOUTH AHEBICA. See undei the vaiious 
South American countiies See also Expi^ba- 
TIONS 

SOUTH AUSTBALIA One of the States of 
the Austialian Commonwealth, eoniprisiiig the 
cciitial and soutiiem part of the island conti- 
nent , bounded by Central Australia on the 
north, by Western Austialia on the west, and 
on the cast by Victoria, New South W’ales, and 
Queensland Aiea, 380,070 square miles, popula- 
tion, accoiding to the census of 1021, 405,336, 
estimated Mai 31, 1020, 579,605, exclusive ot 
1 7 '. of whom the nunibei is unknown 
< ij laigest city, Adelaide, with a popu- 

lation (including suburbs), in 1929, of 330,217 
111 1928 theie were 11,408 biiths, 5147 deaths, 
<ind 4146 marriages In the same year emigra- 
tion fiom the piovince exceeded immigration by 
2684 

Education is free, secular, and compulsory. In 
1927 theie weie 1012 schools, primaiy, second- 
aiy, and vocational, with 86,513 pupils under in- 
struction, in the 186 private schools there were 
15,750 pupils etii oiled Higher education is pro- 
vided by the University of Adelaide 

Accoiding to final government estimates, the 
wheat crop for 1928-29 totaled 26,826,004 bushels 
from 3,443,563 acres, as compared with 24,066,- 
012 bushels from 2,941,360 acies in the pievious 
year Bailey in 1927-28, 219,491 acies, 3,001,- 
420 bushels, oats, 187,024 acres, 1,378,437 
bushels Hay and giapes aie other leading piod- 
iicts ]..ivcstock in the State in 1927 included 
7,200,000 sheep, 316,314 cattle, 224,027 horses, 
and 69,733 swine The estimated wool production 
in 1928-29 was 75,250,000 pounds (78,369,918 
in 1927-28) Mincial production in 1928 totaled 
il, 032, 952 (£1,188,522 in 1927). The principal 
minerals are copper, iron, gypsum, salt, phos- 
phate rock, and some gold, silver, and lead 

According to preliminary figures for the year 


ending June 30, 1929, direct overseas imports 
were valued at £11,307,376 and direct overseas 
exports at £14,849,993, as comjiared with imports 
of £12,509,300 and exports of £18,030,143 in the 
previous year The chief exports are wool, wheat, 
wheat-flour, minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine 
fruits, hides and skins, tallow, leather, and 
manures. The revenue for tlie fiscal year 1927-28 
totaled £11,346,903 and expenditure £11,621,834 
The report issued in 1929 by a royal commission 
appointed to investigate the state’s finances, 
showed deficits in the budget opciations foi every 
year from 1914-15 to 1927-28, aggiegating 
£8,718,039 A further deficit was indicated foi 
1928-29. The public debt on June 30, 1928, totaled 
£90,612,402, which represented an increase ut 
nearly 116 jiei cent since 1920 The length of 
lailway lines in the state in 1928 totaled 3400 
miles A total of 144 vessels ot 5,123,261 tons 
entered tlie poits in 1926-27 
The administration is under a govornoi ap- 
pointed by the (bown, and an evccutne council, 
legislative power is vested in a council and the 
Assembly, the latter consisting of 40 niembeis 
elected for three ycais Govcinoi in J929, Biig- 
Geii Sn Alexandei (1 A Hoic-Ruthveu, ap- 
pointed May, 1928, I’lenner, Ticasiiicr, and Min- 
jstei of Railw.ivs, R Butler 
SOUTH CABOLINA. 1’oiti ation AccokI 
ing to the Fouiteenth (Vnsus, the populatiou oi 
the State on Jan ], 1920, was 1.683,724 The 
estimated population on July 1, J928, was 1,864,- 
000 The lapital is Columbia 

Aortciiturk The following table gives acie- 
age, production, and value of the ]>iiii(ipn1 (tops, 
ill 1928 and 1920 


Crop 

I ear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

CottOQ 

3929 

2,168,000 

845,000 ** 

$69,290,000 


1928 

2,861,000 

720,000 “ 

66,792,000 

Cora 

1929 

1,422,000 

23,321,000 

2 ),088,OOU 


1928 

1,422,000 

17,064,000 

3 8,088,000 

TobacLo 

1929 

138,000 

82,902,000 •• 

13,279,000 


1928 

148,000 

82,288,000 

10,451,000 

Oats 

1929 

408,000 

11,010,000 

8,81.1,000 


1928 

337,000 

7,751,000 

6,821,000 

Potatoes . 

1929 

22,000 

2,354,000 

3,296,000 


1928 

30,000 

4,068,000 

2,614,000 

Hay 

1929 

368,000 

'116,000 » 

6,056,000 

Sweet 

1928 

440,000 

360,000 « 

7,016,000 

potatoes 

1929 

60,000 

5,760,000 

4,888,000 

1928 

49,000 

4,214,000 

3,682.000 

5¥lieat 

1929 

04,000 

768,000 

1,152,000 


1928 

64,000 

800,000 

1,288,000 

■ Bales 

* Pounds " Tons 




Mineral Prodlction Ah in previous vcais 
the items of clay pioducts and btuiic fiiinished 
much the gi eater jiait of the total value of the 
niineial product of 1927 Tlie pioductiori of stone 
increased to 1,197,870 shoit tons for 1927, from 
881,180 tons for 1926, in value, to $1,992, .558 loi 
1927, ironi $1,505,869 foi 1920 The value of elay 
pioduets stood little changed, for 1927, at 
$1,802,772, from $1,869,420 foi 1920 There was a 
considerable proiluctioii of raw claj, vvhieh at- 
tained foi 1927 the value of $743,742 I’he total 
value of the mnieial pioduct ut the State was 
$4,251,137 for 1927; foi 1926, $3,677,209 
Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, as reported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commei ce, were foi maintaining and op- 
erating governmental dcpuitinents, $14,051,691 
(of which $3,427,419 was tor local education) ; 
for interest on debt, $478,705, for improve- 
ments, $13,841,609, total, $30,372,005 (of which 
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$18,620,453 was for highways, $3,422,701 being 
for maintenance and $15,100,752 for construc- 
tion) Revenues were $19,028,937 Of these, prop- 
erty and special taxes formed 20 4 per cent; de- 
partmental earnings and coiniiensation to the 
State for officers’ services, 7.7, sale of licenses, 
50 0 (including gasoline taxation of $.*1,280,900) 
The funded debt of December 31, 1928, $38,475,122 
outstanding or $38,221,840 net of sinking funds, 
included $32,837,308 for highways On a prop- 
erty valuation of $42.'>,453,704 were levied State 
taxes of $2,943,970 

Tbanhpobtation The total iiuinber of miles of 
railroad line under opeiation on .Ian 1, 1929, was 
3743 3.'!» Theie weie built, in 1929, .'i7 miles of 
additional first tiuek 

Manui* ACTUBES Ac to the biennial Fed- 

eial Census of M.iiiiii.ii i i.'i - published by the 
Departnient of Conimcicc iii 1929 and i elating 
to operations of 1927, theie weie in the State, in 
1927, 10.'i9 maiiufactuiing establishments. These 
employed 108,902 wage earners, whose wages ioi 
the year totaled $74,477,800 Materials and sup- 
plies used in manufacture cost $200,772,4.'>.‘) 
Manufactured pioduets attained the total value 
of .$358,334,20.') 

KnuCATiON With the introdiietiun of higher 
tiaining stundaids for teaebeis the lequirement 
that teuehm candidates must undergo examina- 
tion 111 Older to qualify was leinovisl Jn oidei 
to Tulieie counties of the burden oi interest in the 
intenul fioiii the lust of the ^ea^ to the time ot 
payment of State aid to the counties the piaetiee 
was ado])ted ot jiaying out one-half of the year’s 
disliurseinents tioni State eqiiali/atioii fund in 
•l.inuuiv Theie were enrolled in the public schools 
ot the State, in the aeadcmic year 1928-29, 248,- 
082 white, and 217,809 colored, pupils, or 400,491 
altogetliei 'I’lie aveiage school session ot the >eai 
was 173 da\s foi whites and 114 da\s tor the 
coloied Kx]ieiulituie pei capita of the enrolled 
was .$00 00 toi white pupils and .$7 89 for coloied, 
lor the \eai Fxpendituie foi all public-school 
education totaled $10,0.34,230 Salaiies oi teacli- 
eis uveiaged, by the year, $1078 tor white men, 
.$930 for white women, $390 toi culoreil men and 
$301 tui coloied women 

(JHAiiniP.s AINU CoiuiKCTiONH The central State 
authority ovei the greater puit of the State’s 
charitable and coiiectional institutioiiH is exei- 
cised by the State Board of Public Welfaie, which 
was cieated in 1920 A Child Placing Buieaii aids 
needy childien in dixeis ways. Under the State 
Bunid ol Health are two institutions for tubeicu- 
lai patients, at State Paik, the South Carolina 
Saiiutoiium (white) and the Palmetto Sanato- 
rium (coloied) The other chief State institiitioiiH 
iiie industiial School foi Bovs, Industrial School 
foi (iiils. State Reioinnitoiv fot Negio Buys, 
State 'riaining School (fui the ieeble-minded). 
State Hospital, Confedeiate liitiimuiy, and State 
Penitential v 

l^BoiHLATJUN The (iciicial Asseinblv «f the 
State conxened in legular biennial session on 
.lanuiiiy 8 and ad]ouincd on Maicli l.'i Its main 
achievcineiit was to accuniplish a complete change 
111 the policy of the State xvith regaid to the 
financing of load coiistiui'tioii What had been 
called the pay-as-you-go policy was given up in 
fcivoi of lapid constnictioii of a luige aggiegate 
mileage, by resoit to a gieat bond issue. The bund 
measuie us passed authoii/ed the issue oi State 
bonds to a total ot $(35,909,900 of which not more 
than $20,000,090 was to be put out in any one 


year. The lasiie of these bonds was not to lequire 
the sanction of a referendum The leveuue of the 
State tax on gasoline, up to 5 cents a gallon, was 
devoted to the service of these obligations Their 
proceeds were to meet the cost of tlie highway 
plans and the terms of their issue were to be 
proposed by the Highway Department Owing to 
uncertainties as to legality and, in pait, iu dis- 
pute as to the preleruble method, two alternative 
plans were pi o\ idcd , under one the State was to 
do its rood building itself, and under the otbei 
two highway distiicts covering between them the 
the entile State weie to do the eoiistiuctiuii and 
to be leimbiirsed by the State The tax gasoline 
was inei eased fiom .'3 to 0 cents a gallon, in older 
that it might continue to supply the means of 
State distrihutiun iui local luad maiuteiiuiioe 

A Farm Relief Act was ]>asaed, and a State 
(.'onimisHJon on ^atulal Resources was cicuted 
The Suiiday-obsci \ aiiee law of the State having 
been deelaied iincoiistitiitioiial by its Sujireme 
Court, a iievy law regulating employments and 
pursuits on Sundav was passed, but this law was 
V(>tu(*d by (luvcinoi Ricbaids on the ground that 
it lacked const ilutioiiality in the same lespccts as 
its prcdecessoi, in (i eating disci imiiiation among 
individuals A bill foi the eiiloi cement ol com- 
pulsory attendance .it school was passed, but was 
vetoed 

Political ami Otufk Kvfn'is Bv a bridge 
over the Cooper River and Town Cieek, 2v'io 
miles in length and costing about $(3, 090,000, 
opened on August 8, ChaiJestoii was eoiiiiccted 
with the mainland by a diioet land loute tor 
vehicles The stiikes picvulent in the textile mills 
of the Moitli Caiolmu section ot the Piedmont 
euiised some laboi tioiihles in South Ciuolina, 
but these W'ere much less set loiis in dui atioii and 
bitteiness ^J'lie State Snpieme Court sitting oi 
hano luled on ()c>tobci 13 that the 000,900 
load-bond meusiiic* oi 1929 was valid uiidei the 
State Constitution 

Officebs (loveinot, .Tobn (t Uii hauls, l.mii- 
teiiaiit-Coveinui, Thomas J3 Biitlei , Sccietaiy 
ot State, W P Blackwell, Tie.isuiei, .1 II 
Scatboiougb, Budged Sceietaiy, Wultei K Duii- 
eun , Attoiuey-Ceiieiul, Jobii M Daniel, Cuiiip- 
trollei'Ceneial, A .T Beattie 

JdUlciAK^ Siipieme (’ouit Chief Justice, R 
C. Watts, Associate .Tiistites, Tbunius J’ Coth- 
ran, John (i. Stablei, Eugene S Blease, Jesse 
F. Caitei 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Univerbi'it of A non- 
sectaiiaii State institution of higher education 
in Columbia, chaitered in 1801 and opened in 
1805 'I'he eiiiollineiit fur the autumn session ot 
1929 totaled 1502, of whom 100(3 wore men and 
.5,')(3, women Piesident, Davison McDowell Doug- 
las, A M , D D . hL 1) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Roputation The fouith 
State Census of South Dakota was taken us ot 
May 1, 192.3, and showed u total population ot 
()8l,2(30, of which 20,5<'i9 weie Indians Of tins 
total, .347, .'379 weie inaU‘s and 313,122 weie le- 
inales. 'I'he Foiiiteciitii Census ot the United 
States, letuined lot South Dakota (3.3(1, .'34 7 on 
Jan. 1, 1920 The estimated population on .fiily 
1, 1928, was 704,000 The capital is J’leiie 

AoBiCLU.Ti'BK The table on the following page 
gives the acieugc*, production, and xulue of the 
piincipal ciops in 1928 and 1929 

Mi>£Bai. i’BOUdC'TiuN Tlic State pioduced in 
1927 moie gold than any uthei iiieiiibei ot the 
Union with the sole exception of Califoinia. Ac- 
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Crop 

Oorn 

Wheat 
Hay .. 
Oats . 
Barley . 
Flaxseed 
Potatoes 
Rye . . 


Ytwr 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1028 
1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 


Acreage 

4 . 916.000 

4 . 469.000 

3 . 114.000 

8 . 360.000 

3 . 785.000 

3 . 193.000 

2 . 259.000 

2 . 193.000 

2 . 016.000 
1 , 680,000 

637.000 

654.000 
67,000 
67,000 

186.000 
162,000 


Prod. Bu 
112 , 085,000 

93 . 849.000 

30 . 247.000 

34 . 928.000 

3 . 607.000 

2 . 919.000 

64 . 382.000 

69 . 211.000 

37 . 296.000 

36 . 456.000 

3 . 758.000 

3 . 601.000 

4 . 422.000 

6 . 030.000 

2 . 046.000 

1 . 468.000 


Value 

$ 69 , 493,000 

68 , 186,000 

28 . 271.000 

29 . 641.000 
> 29 , 163,000 
' 21 , 787,000 

21 . 800.000 

19 . 640.000 

16 . 783.000 

17 . 499.000 

10 . 522.000 

7 . 238.000 

5 . 085.000 

2 . 412.000 

1 . 565.000 

1 . 152.000 


• Tons 

wording to the preliminary figures for 1928 the 
quantity of gold mined in that year very ncnily 
equaled that for 1927, whieh in turn was much 
above that for 1920 The quantity of gold mined 
in 1928 was 320,112 fine ounces and tliat m 1927 
322,081, the lalue, $0,017,300 for 1928 and $0,- 
070,400 for 1927 The yield of 1927 formed some- 
what less than 80 jier cent of the total value of 
the State’s mineral product of that year A small 
amount of silver was mined as well, in value $52,- 
430 according to preliminary estimate for 1928 
Stone alone of other mineral products attained 
a total value in excess of a half-million of dol- 
lars for 1927. The quantity of stone ]»rodueed 
rose to 204,500 short tons for 1927, fiom 211,340 
tons for 1920, the value was $535,232 for 1927 
and $472,032 for 1026. Lithium, tungsten, and 
columbite minerals weio mined in secondary 
quantities The total mineral yield of the State 
for 1927, duplications eliminated, was $8,4(i3,- 
592 for 1926, $7,595,358 

Mines in South Dakota in 1929 produced 
$0,523,000 in gold and 85,000 ounces of silver. 
The production of the Homestake mine, the main 
producing gold mine of the State and the largest 
single piodueei iii the United States, was ap- 
parently slightly less than for 1928 

Finance. State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the U S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were for maintaining and 
operating governmental departments, $8,324,334 
(of which $1,597,103 was for local education) , 
for conducting public-service ■- $566,- 

468, for interest on debt, $3,ll&,71o, for im- 
provements, $3,881,952, total, $15,921,472 (of 
which $4,807,531 was for highways, $1,545,584 
being for maintenance and $3,321,947 for con- 
struction) Revenues were $17,999,970 Of these, 
property and special taxes formed 27 1 per cent; 
departmental earnings and compensation to the 
State foi officers’ sei vices, 8 2; sale of licenses, 
31 0 (including gasoline taxation of $2,925,303). 
The funded State debt of June 30, 1928, was 
$58,209,700 outstanding and $13,384,458 net of 
sinking funds; it included $47,600,000 for public- 
seivice enterprises and investments and $4,709,- 
700 for highways On a property valuation of 
$71,709,966,910 were levied in the year State 
taxes of $4,440,576 

Tban SPORT ATION Thc total number of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 4235 80 There weie built, in 1929, 33 61 
miles of additional first track. 

Manufactures According to thc biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactuics published by the 
Department of Commerce in 1929 and relating to 
the operations of 1027, there were in the IState, 
in 1927, 472 manufacturing establishments. These 


employed 5551 wage earners, whose wages for tho 
year totaled $6,785,893. Materials and supplies 
used in manufacture cost $63,619,877. Manufac- 
tured products attained tho combined value of 
$83,001,163. 

Education. The school population in 1928 was 
estimated at 209,101 There weie enrolled in the 
public schools 104,427 pupils Of these, 136,501 
were in the elementary, and 27,926 in the high- 
school, grades Expenditures for public-school 
education totaled $18,274,766. The yearly salaries 
of the teachers averaged $1193 

Charitieh and Corrections The chief central 
administiative authoiity over the State institu- 
tions of care and custody is the State Boaid of 
Chanties and Coriections, one of the three con- 
stitutional boards of the government Another 
constitutional board, the State Pardon Board, 
composed of the presiding judge of the State 
Supreme Court, the Secrctaiy of State, and the 
Attoriiey-Geneial, exercises powers of jiardon 
elsewheie vested in the Executive. A statutorv 
Parole Depaitment headed by a State parole 
officer conducts the parole system. Theie are 
sepal ate (‘ommissioiis for the administration of 
child-\i elfare activities and for thc care of the 
feeble-minded The State eleemosynary and custo- 
dial institutions are School and Home for the 
Feeble-minded, Redficld; School for the Deaf, 
Sioux Falls, School for the Blind, Gary, State 
Training School, Plankinton, State Penitentiary, 
Sioux Falls, Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Custer, 
Hospital for the Insane, Yankton, Soldiers’ 
Home, Hot Springs 

Legislation The State Tx^gislature held its 
regular biennial session, adiouining on March 8 
The usunl general appiopriution bill was passed 
and approA^ed bj GoA^ernor Bulow with thc ex- 
ception of an appropiiation of $20,009 for pur- 
poses of investigation Acquisition of lands for 
Federal use as places for the protection of mi- 
gratory buds, according to the provisions of the 
Federal Migiatory Bird Act, was authorized 

Political and'Otuer Events A discovery of 
manganese ore of possible high mineral value 
was reported in October. The ore deposit was 
stated to be along the course of the Missoni i 
River, and was repoited Ironi Oacoma Lands to 
which one company had acquired leases weie es- 
timated to contain 100,000,000 tons or moie of 
ore, and it was expected that if the deposit should 
justify hopes the State would be able to siijiply 
the Nation’s manganese demand without need tor 
importation 

Officers Governor, W. J. Bulow, Lieutenant- 
Governor, ,T. 'r. Grigsby; Secretary of State, 
Gladys Pyle; Treasuier, A J. Moodie, Auditoi, 
William M Dunn; Attoriiev-Geiieial, M Q 
Sharpe, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
E. C. Oiffen. 

Judiciary Supreme Court Piesiding Judge, 
N D Biiich, Judges, Dwight Campbell, Samuel 
C. Polley, James Brown, Clail G Sherwood 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Unia^rity of A State 
institution of higher education in Vermilion, 
founded in 1882. The enrollment for the autumn 
term of 1929 was 1269 and for the summer ses- 
sion, 298. lleiman G. James, J.D , Ph D , succeeded 
Robert L Slagle as president after the death of the 
latter Jan. 30, 1929. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE. A 
State college, of agriculture and mechanic aits in 
Brookings, founded in 1882. The enrollment tor 
the summer session and the autumn of 1929 was 
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1437, distributed as follows Agriculture, 130, 
engineering, 220; home economics, 106, phar- 
macy, 60, commercial science, 170, printing and 
rural journalism, 33; trades and industries, 5, 
general science, 211; special students in music. 
25, graduate students, 22, secondary school of 
agriculture, 219; summer school, 220 The fac- 
ulty, including experiment station and extension 
staff in agriculture and home economics, num- 
bered 168 The library contained .‘15,000 bound 
volumes and 12,000 pamphlets Fresident, Charles 
W Pugsley, DAgr. 

SOUTHERN CALIFOBNIA, Univeksitt of 
An institution of higher education for men and 
women in Los Angeles, Calif, founded m 1879 
The enrollment for 1928-29, including sumniei 
session and extension classes, was 15,006 In the 
autumn of 1929, there were 600 members on the 
faculty The endowment was $1,200,000, the in- 
(‘oinc from tuition and fees, $1,560,886, and other 
income, $171,903 There were 110,000 volumes in 
the library. Mudd Hall of Philosophy was under 
consti uctioii in 1029 President, Hufus B von 
KleiiiSmid, Sc D , J D 
SOUTH PO LE See Pulau ItESEAUCii 
SOUTHWEST APBICA A forinci German 
pi otectoi ate, admiiiistercd since Dec 17, 1920, 
by the Union of South Afiica under a uiaiidate 
fiom the League of Nations, bounded on the 
1101 th by Poitiigiieae West Africa, on the west 
by the Atlantic Oco<in, and on the south and 
southeast by the Cape Piovinee of the Union, 
and on the rcinaiuder of the eastern boundary 
by the Bechuanalaiid l*iotectorate Capital, Wind- 
hoek, with a population of 4602 Euiopcaiis and 
10,489 natives, aiea, 311,820 squaic miles, popu- 
lation, accoidiiig to the census of 1926, 24,11.5 
Euiopeans aud about 234,790 natives Stock 
raising is the principal pursuit as agricultuie 
IS handicapped by the seaicity of water The 
piiiicipal mineral product is diamonds, others 
arc copper, vanadium, marble, tin, gold, and 
silver Under the iiillucnce of expanding luineial 
and agiiLultuial devclopmuiit, the foreign tiade 
of Southwest Afijcii has shown a consistently up- 
ward tendency In 1927 impuils \%eie valued at 
i2, 490, 81 6 and expoits at £3,475,561 The es- 
timates for 1928-29 weie llcveiiue, £748,000, ex- 
penditure, £1,194,111, including £399,350 loan 
Gxpcndituie There are about 1301 iiiileB of gov- 
ciiinicnt-owncd lailway and 98 miles of piivately- 
owned liiica The head of the go>ciniueut is an 
adniinistiatoi lepieHMitinL' the Governoi -General 
of the Union oi >ouib Xiin.i, lie has full power 
to legislate. Adininistiator in 1929, A J. Werth, 
appointed in Api il, 1 926 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS OP 
RUSSIA. See Russia 
SPACE. See Astbonomi , Physics 
SPAIN. A constitutional monarchy of south- 
wcstein Europe, occupying the gieatci pait of 
the Iberian peninsula and se{iaiated from Fiance 
by the Pyrenees. Capital Madiid, luliug suveicigii 
in 1929, King Alfonso XIll 
Area and Population. Continental Spain has 
an area of 190,059 squaie miles, ineluding tlie 
Baleaiic and Canary Islands and Spanish pos- 
sessions on the not til and west coasts of Aftica, 
the total area is 194,800 square miles Accoid- 
ing to the census of 1920, the population was 
21,959,086, as compaicd with 10,950,817 in 1910 
In 1927 it was estimated at 22,444,156. The cities 
with over 150,000 inhabitants on Dec 31, 1027, 
were. Madrid, 808,306, Barcelona, 760,348, Va- 


lencia, 267,346, Seville, 215,107; Mdlaga, 158,- 
733, Zaragoza, 163,681, Murcia, 1.52,046 From 
1923 to 1027, births averaged 652,033 annually 
and deatlis, 430,711 

Education The total school enrollment for 
1025-26 included 2,468,279 primary students, 
74,273 secondary students, and 31,562 uuiveisity 
students, there being about 28,870 public schools 
and 6500 private schools 

Production Agiiculture is the chief <iccupa- 
tiou of the people, there being 47,823,000 acres, 
or 38 3 per cent of the total aica, under culti- 
vation 111 1925 Another 62,471,000 ucies were 
devoted to pustules and forests The aiea aud 
production of the piincipal cio]>s in 1928 were 
Wheat, 10,572,000 acres, 129,591,000 bushels, 
lye, 1,536,000 acies, 24,407,000 bushels, barley, 

4.450.000 and 81,743,000, oats, 1,956,000 and 35,- 

610.000, corn, 1,143,000 and 23,877,000, ricc, 

113.000 and 1.1,81)5,000, potatoes, 802,000 and 

104.718.000 The beet-sugar output totaled 214,- 
000 metiie tuns, olive orchards, 4,347,000 acres, 

53.595.000 gallons of olive oil, giapevincs, 3,541,- 
000 acies, 428,274,000 gallniis of wine Oranges, 
almonds, and filberts arc other crops The harvest 
was generally below average in 1028, particularly 
the olive, wheat, aud otliei ceieal ciops, but these 
were unusually good in 1929, the wheat crop lie- 
ing estimated at 38,000,000 quintals (one quintal 
equals 220 46 pounds), and the olivc-oil output 
at 400,000 metiie tons Livestock in the country 
in 1926 included 3,688,000 cattle, 5,032,000 
bwine, 20,520,000 sheep, 4,749,000 goats, and 

3.061.000 hoises, mules, and asses 

Mineral juoduetion in 1928 was valued at 

1.718.291.000 })eb(>tab (.$285,064,000), as com- 
painl with 1,4 14,2.53, 000 pcseUs ($241,268,000) 
111 1927 The mineral piodiiction in 1928 in metiie 
tons included coal and lignite, 6,547,000, coke, 
612,435, pig nun, 619,79b, copper (blister), 

2.5.000, lead, 14.1,007, nnc, 13,962. In 1927 the 
production of pontes was 3,603,000 luctiic tons, 
eopper (regulub), 27,080, mercury, 2403, super- 
phosphates, 864,316, cement, 1,453,000 Cotton 
goods, paper, glass, sugar, coik products, silk, 
aud metallurgical jnodiu'ts aie the chief manu- 
factuicd products ot Spain The annual pioduc- 
tion of coik IS valued at about 50,000,000 pesetas 
($7,000,000) 

Commerce Spanish inipoi’is inri cased 16 per 
cent to 3,004,991,000 pesetas ($.179,903,000) in 
1928, while expuits increased to 2,183,478,000 
pesetas ($421,411,000) The unfavorable balance 
of trade (820,513,000 pesetas) was believed to be 
largely offset bv foimst expendituics and emi- 
grant lennttanees loirger imports of gram weie 
caused by the paitial failuie of the eeieal crops 
and thcie was a 9 per cent increase in raw-cot- 
ton impoi ts Expoi ts of iron ore, oranges, onions, 
and olive oil showed largo inci eases Exports to 
the United States in 1029 wcic estimated at 
$36,200,000, or 3 per cent inoie than in 1928 

FiNANCi!, Pieliniinaiy figures for 1029 placed 
the leveuutis at 3,72.5,600,000 pesetas and ordinal y 
budget expendiiiiies ut 3,487,800,000 pesetas (av- 
eiage exchange value ot the jieseta in 1929 was 
$0 1468) Thib lepiebciited an iiieieabe ot 203,600,- 
000 pesetas ovei leceijiis foi 1928, when oidiuary 
leveiiue, according to picliminury loturiib, to- 
taled 3,522,000.000 pesetas and ordinary expendi- 
tures, 3,342,000,000 pesetas Total oidinaiy and 
extiaordiiiury expenditures m 1928 amounted to 

3.784.500.000 pesetas, leaving a deficit of 262,- 

200.000 ($43,500,000). The budgets for 1929 and 
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10.30, as proposed in January, 1929, were identi- 
cal, pioviding for ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures of .3,524,.300,000 pesetas and re- 
ci'ipts of .3,329,800,000 The 1030 budget was 
simplified and altered later in 1920, however, the 
extraordinary being incorporated in the ordinary 
budget The new provisional budget for 10.30 
called for revenues of .3,660,700,000 pesetas and 
total expenditnies of 3,637,700,000 Estimates for 
expend itii 1 es wcie later revised downward The 
absorption of the extraordinary budget was made 
possible by the steady increase in revenues during 
1928 and 1929. 

The public debt on Mar 31, 1929, stood at 
19,272,700,000 pesetas ($2,918,400,000), as com- 
pared with 18,810,800,000 pesetas ($.3,162,600,- 
000) on Apr 12, 1928 

Communications. In 1928 there were 98.39 miles 
of railway line in Spain, all of which belonged 
to private companies and most of which was op- 
erated with the aid of guaranties oi subventions 
obtained from the government In 1928 the rail- 
road carried 119,037,000 passengeis and 42,121,- 
000 metric tons of freight, earning gross receipts 
of 800,885,000 pesetas ($1.33,691,000) llorings 
to determine the feasibility of a railw<iv tminel 
beneatii the Straits of Gibraltar were made in 
1929. 

The Spanish merchant marine on June 30, 
1928, totaled 884 vessels of 1,164,272 gross tons 
capacity, of which 1,137,813 gross tons were run 
hy steam or other mechanical power A govern- 
ment subvention of 1.3,500,000 pesetas for the es- 
tablishment and trial flights of a diiigible air 
service between Seville and Buenos Aires was 
voted in 1929 The trial flights weie to be com- 
pleted by July 30, 1931 

Government According to the constitution, 
executive power is vested in the King, who acts 
through a responsible ministry, and legislative 
power in the Cortes, or National Asseinblv, con- 
sisting of the Senate and Ghambei of Deputies 
Parliament was dissolved by royal deeiee. Sept 
16, 1923, and the control of the government was 
in the hands of tlic dictator, Primo de Riveia He 
established a National Asseinblv with veiy 
shadowy powers late in 1927 King Alfonso XTTI 
tiueeeedcd to the throne on Ins birth, which oc- 
curred after the death of his father, on May 17, 
1886 The civil goverimient in 1929 was consti- 
tuted as follows President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gen. Miguel, Piiino 
de Kivera, .liwtiec and Worship, Gain Ponte, 
War, Gen .Tulio Ardanaz, Marine, Rear Admiial 
Mateo Garcia do Los Reyes, Finance, Calvo 
Sotelo, Interior, Gen Martinez Anido, Public 
Instmetioii, M Callejo; Public Works, Count of 
Gnadnilinree, Lalxir, M Aunos, National Econ- 
omy, Count of I.OS Andos 

History 

The increasing restiveness of the iirli.in popu- 
lalioii find of a powerful section of the army un- 
der the eiirlung although temperate rule of 
Gen Miguel Priino de Rivera, and the growing 
estrangement between the dictator and King Al- 
fonso wcie the signibeant developments iii the 
political situation in Spam during 1929 At the 
begiiinii j ot the year, Pnmo de Kivera, appar- 
III Mill scaled in power, issued a proclama- 
tion to the clloct that the dictatorship w<iuld be 
“more precise and concrete than foinierly and 
more strictly applied’* Twelve months later his 
regime was generally conceded to be tottering to 


its end and speculation was rife as to how soon 
he would be forced to hand his resignation to the 
King. 

Artillery Curph Revolt Entirely dependent 
upon the support of the army, the dictatorship 
received its first blow late m January through an 
abortive revolutionary movement along the south- 
ern and eastern coast, which was largely inspired 
and conducted by officers of file Artillery Corps, 
with the aid of a few naval officers and of Jos^ 
Sanchez Giieira, a former Conservative Premier 
of Spam Except in Cuidad Real, where insur- 
gents were m control for one day, the conspiracy 
was diseoveied and suppressed lief ore it had made 
appreciable headway Sanchez Guerra was ai- 
rested and imprisoned along with 40 artillery 
officeis, all units of the Artillery Corps in con- 
tinental Spam weie ordered disbanded, and 
other officeis who took part m the eonspirney 
were forced to reiude m isolated points designated 
by the government 3’he levolt w'as due piiiiei- 
])al1y to the discontent of Artillery Corps offieci s 
at the dictator’s ruling that pioinotinn should be 
on the bai.is of merit ratlier than of seniority, as 
foimeilv It did not siiei'eed because the bulk of 
the army lomained loyal; but the loyalty of tlie 
army lo the dietatoiship depended piiTiiaiilv 
upon the attitude of the King The revolt was 
followed liy an increasingly strict censorship of 
the press, and this, together with the rising cost 
of living, attiibiiied to the protective tariffs snd 
monopolies fostered by the dietatoiship, served 
to arouse the Spanish yiopulaee somewhat from 
its traditional iiidiffcienee toward politics 

On March 6, m an intemew with the Fienih 
journalist, Jules Saueiwcm, Ptimo de Kivera de- 
elaied that hy March, 1931, he would be ready 
to terminate the dietatorshiy> as he believed that 
“the situation will have snflieiently evolved to 
yieiniit the opeiation of a new and equitable (Joii- 
stitution ” A few days latei univeisity students 
at Madrid and several othei cities staged a pio- 
tost stiiKe against ecrtuin government ineas- 
iiies, including the closing of the aitillery school 
at Segovia, the hi rest of students who had eiiti- 
eized the goveiiimeiit, and the establishment of 
mixed tribunals of priests and piofessuis 'I'en 
persons weie killed in iiots in M.idrid A niinila'r 
of professors and university ofiieials showed their 
svinpathv with the students by lesigning The 
dictatorship respnndiKl by ordering tlie Tlniversitv 
of Madiid closed until October, 19.30, and by 
imyiosing jienalties upon students involved m 
strikes and riots Later more univcisities wcie 
closed, but on May 29 inaetically all weie al- 
lowed to reopen 

That Spanish opinion was not uiianiinously oj)- 
posed lo the Diiectoraie was indiented iiy a 
deinonsiration of loyalty to rrimo de Rivcia 
held in Madrid April 14 by a throng said to 
number more than 90,000 persons, le presenting 
all paits of the country The failure of the news- 
papers to give the desired space to accounts of the 
demonstration caused the dictator to establish a 
press bureau for the distribution to the pi ess of 
statements “which the government regards as 
necessary for ymblic information’’ and which the 
newspapers were obliged to ymblish m full 

pROPosFi) Constitution In July the draft of 
the new Constitution promised by Pnmo de 
Rivera was submitted to the hand-picked Na- 
tional Consultative Council by a commission of 
the assembly which had been at work on the 
matter for 20 months. In general tiie proposed 
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Constitution enhanced the power of the King at 
the expense of the Cortes, or National Assembly. 
It deprived the Cortes of its former power to 
modify the Constitution at any time, vested the 
right to initiate laws ‘'in the King and the 
Cortes,” instead of, as under the Constitution of 
1876, "in the Cortes with the King,” and re- 
served “to the exclusive initiative of the King 
and his icsponsibe government” all laws involv- 
ing foreign policy, tieaties, national defense, 
constitutional reform, reduction of taxation, or 
an incieaso in the national expenditure The Sen- 
aU' was replaced by a body comparable to the 
British Privy Council, but with the power to 
intervene in legislative matters The proposed 
Constitution was vigoiously opposed by a large 
section of the press, the labor organizations, and 
the republican and socialist elements The meet- 
ing of the National Consultative Assembly at 
whuh the Constitution was to have been dis- 
cussed, was ordeied postponed to January, 1930 
SANCiifciZ CiuEHKA (Jasb. Ill the meantime the 
case of Sanchez Gueira, the imprisoned formei 
rreinioi , had gradually become the focal point of 
fiolituiil inteiest He was finally brought to tiial 
III Valencia by court-martial on a charge of 
fomenting revolution, but the unpublished ver- 
dict, believed to liavc exonciated him, was re- 
lected by (lencinl CJil Yuste, Military Governor 
of Valeiuia, on November 1 Inasmuch as King 
Alfonso had expicssed the hope that amnesty 
would be gi anted, while Piimo de Rivera de- 
clared Imiihelf 111 favor of punishing Sanchez 
Gueria “as an example,” these manoeuvres w'cre 
geiierallv regarded as tangible evidence of dif- 
leieiKcs between the dictator and the King, long 
the subject of lunior Geneial Gil Yuste was 
known as one of Pnmo de Riveia’s most loyal 
followeis The Supicme Aiiny and Navy Council 
then met to seek a way out oi the impasstf, and on 
Decemboi C it was announced that Sanchez 
(tueiia and a miiniier of others accused of com- 
plicity 111 the revolt would again be bi ought to 
tiial The foinier Pieuiier was icleased on paiolc 
1 )pnding letnal Although himself a Coiiseiva- 
tivc, who had se\eiely lepressed ladical demon- 
stiaiioiis 111 1917 while bOiviiig as Home Sec- 
ictaiv, Saiichcz Gueiia’s imprisonment was 
seized upon by nil the elements antagonistic to 
the dictatoisliip as an ibsue offering possibilities 
foi its o\eithiow Theie weie new demonstrations 
of sympathy among Univeisity of Madrid stu- 
dents on Noveuilier 29 and in many Spanish cities, 
particiilai ly following the announcement of the 
ilictatoi on Decemiier 13 that thoie would bo no 
national elections iii 1030, as had been expected 
The government pioinised, however, that the Na- 
tional Consultative Council would bo abolished 
in Septcuibci, 1930, and that in its place a 
legislative and fiscal oiganisin” more leprewnta* 
tivo of the nation would be set up The fortunes 
of the dictatorship still rested with the army 
and indirectly with the King, who controlled tlie 
army It became incieasmgly apparent that tlic 
King considered tfciieial Prime de Riveia’s use- 
fulness at an end, and it was this ciicumstance 
which led observe! s to predict that the dictatoi s 
ligniio would not long survive the jear 
One view of the situation was that Alfonso had 
continued to support Pnmo do Rivera, despite 
their diffeiences, for fear that the question of 
responsibility for the Moroccan disasters which 
preceded the dictatorship would endanger his 
throne once it was allowed to come befoic the 


National Assembly, but that increasing discon- 
tent in the army and the alarming character of 
the financial crisis had forced him to consider 
a different course of action 

Other Events Outside the realm of internal 
politics otiier events during 1029 were the open- 
ing of the international fair at Seville on May 0 
and of the Barcelona exhibition on May 15, the 
signing on July 10 of a treaty with France pro- 
viding for tlie arbitration of commercial disputes, 
and the announcement of General Pnmo de Rivcia 
on November 20 that plans had been made by the 
Council of Ministers for an immediate increase 
in Spanish naval strength Dowager Queen Maria 
Christina (qv) died in Madrid February 6 
Spain assumed a more important rOle in the in- 
ternational contiol of Tangier under a new ar- 
rangement which went into effect early in the 
year. See Portugal, under Etatoryt and Exposi- 
tions. 

SFANI8H-AMEBICAN UTEBATUBES. 

A reviewer in this field must labor under diffi- 
culties in receiving promptly literary works from 
Spanish-Amencan authors Therefore again it is 
necessary to lemind our readers that the facts 
here printed must not bo considered as exliaus- 
tive, nor must the omission of some of the coun- 
tries be taken as evidence that they produced 
nothing in 1029 It means simply that, despite all 
efforts, the chronicler received nothing from 
those countries — Before taking up the several 
countries, mention must be made of one book of 
a general nature Alice 8tontt Blackwell, Borne 
BpanxBh'Anierxcan Poets, with an introduction 
and notes by Isaac Goldberg (it contains 2U7 
poems, by 89 authors, lepresenting nineteen 
countries — ^tianslations, with Spanish text on 
the opposite page) 

Argentina The following items show that Ar- 
gentina was well lojireseiitcd in several fields — 
Fwtton, Margaiita F Ai sainasseva, Jeremy, el 
bolshevik (good, but foreign to the Argentine 
spirit) , Maria Alina Dominguez, El hermano 
ausente (this young writer hero fulfills the prom- 
ise of her first books), J P Saenz (iiijo), 
Cuentos de Pasto puna (fine bit of archeeological 
recreation of the gauchu) , Manuel Gdlvez, 
Humattd (pool novel of tlio Paiaguayaii Wai, 
in which he almost praises the Dictator LOpez, 
whom ho had ciiticized as bloodtliirsty in his 
earlier and better novel, Los Camtnos de la 
Muerte) , Juana Maiiuela Goriiti, El Tcsoio de 
los Inoas {Leyenda hwidrwa), iFacultad dc 
Filosofia y Lett os de la Untversidad de Buenos 
Awes, Beccidn dc Doiumcntos, Bcfxe Novclas 
Tomo I, Nutn 6 J, Cat los Maiia Ocantos, Fray 
Judas (Kovclas Aigcntinas AMT), (the ex-diplci- 
mat has now completed liis senes of Novelas Af- 
gentmas, as oiigiiially planned), Enrique Lai- 
rcta, Zogotbt (deliiiitive edition of a novel 
which created a great stir when lirst published, 
in 1926), and Hugo Wast (Gustavo Maitinez 
Zubirla, whose family consists of eleven children 
and the two parents, all of whom were visiting 
Spam aftei a y cat’s stay m Pans), Lucia 
Mwanda (dealing with tlie Conquest of the Hio 
de la Plata) 

Essays RamCn Doll (young and vigoious 
writer), Ensayos y Critioas, Alcides Greca, La 
Torre de los Ingltses {Cr&Moas de vtajc) (al- 
though excellent and interesting, it does not reach 
the heights he attained with his Vtento Norte, a 
novel published two or tlireo years previously) , 
Enrique Mendez Calzada, El Tonel de Duigenea 
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(very witty and genial satire) , Alberto Ghiraldo, 
hanquilandxa Mrbaia (better documented than 
Araquistnin’s cnticism, but still unjust) , and 
Samuel ]■). iStiesov, Anga (au inimigiant writes 
his lecol lections of vagabondage', sla\eiy, and 
wretchedness, and does it with consummate art) 

Dtama Julio SAiicher Cardcll, La monlaila dc 
lafi hritjaa (a diniiia dealing with Argentina), 
and Vicente Maitinez Cuitifio (one of Aigentina’s 
Mill -111 tiding dramatists), La emtgrada (stoiy of 
a Mile mIio, lefusiiig to divoice her profligate 
and useless husband, emigrates and stiiM'S to 
make a caieer for herself, so as to support her 
daiiglitei ) , and El cspcctador, o la cuai ia 
rcalidad and Norhe de alma (botli \eiy success- 
fullv peifoiined in Madrid by the Argentine 
Companies of Rivera — dc Rosas and Camila 
Quiroga, i es^iectiv ely ) 

Poetry (^leinentina I Azlor, Extmort en cl 
(ammo (liist book, but shows gieat promise in 
lioth form and iiispii ation ) , Arturo Capdevila, 
Slim had (exquisite romantie poems, composed in 
France, Siiaiii, Portugal, and at sea) , Jose Mui* 
mol, El pocta, Luis Franco (a real poet, very 
much inspired by his master, Leopoldo Liigones, 
and even by llesiod and vet an iiide|Hmdent 
soul), Los trabafos y Ior dtas. (IcoigicitR (ex- 
quisite) , ilosa Gaicia Costa (dainty, spiritual, 
mystic), Poeslas Scleccton de La ronda dc las 
horoR, ]ja simple canctdii, y Esencia, Ricaido 
Tudela (considered by some critics the liest lyric 
wiiter in Aigeiitiiia), El tnqmhno de la soledad 
(poems in jirose) , Marcos Fingeiit, Antcria (jov- 
ous and siinide) , and Fcriiilnde/ Moieno (a 
juiiug authoi, who in 14 years published 14 
v’oliimes of veise iii easy, fluent stjle, but who 
has not yet become great), Ddctmaa 

Erudition Albeitu Palcus, ^armicnto (excel- 
lent biography) , and La vida y la obra dr Ricardo 
Moniin-Han'i 1H5H-S *127 (a volume of tiibutes 
by giccit Bchulais to their comrade, collected and 
published bv his sou) 

Anntru r sa? trs The fourth aiiniveisaiy of the 
death of the humanist, Jos6 Ingenieros, was lele- 
biatt'd with <111 even gi eater intensity of feeling 
than that which marked the ptevious annivei- 
s.irics Ricaido Rojas, Rector of the Univeisidad 
fs'ncional de Rueiios Aiies, w^as hoiioicd on the 
occasion of the quaiter-centenaiy of his liecom- 
ing an authoi several scholais of note com- 
posed a book entitled Obra de Rojas 

Xirioloyi/ Aigentiiia suffered thiee veiy se- 
veic losses thioiigh death Roberto Cassaux 
(the great actoi ) , Aituio Costa Alvaie/ (author 
of the iinjuntant woiks Nueatra lenqua, Jwesiro 
picccptismo htnariOt and El caateUano rn la 
Argentina) , and Paul Groussac (84 veais old. 
National Libiarian and Hispanist, expatiiated 
Frenchman, who became blind in 1025, and in 
whose honor an extiaordinary number of Nosotioa 
for Julv was wholly devoted to tributes to him 
by eminent personages who treated him as 
imvelist, diamatist, musical critic, liistoiiau, and 
Hcholai ) 

Chile The Chilean Academy lost foui of its 
meuibeis thiough death Vicente Keyes, Joaipiiii 
Diaz GaiLcs, Euiiquc Xeicasscau y Moiftn (au- 
thoi and slatesman), and Francisco A. ('onclia 
Castillo (jioet of elegant style). To fill the va- 
cancies thus created, the Chilean Academy 
elected Jos£ Alfonso, General Francisco J Dia/, 
Roberto Peiagallo, and the poet Samuel A l^illo, 
who had already taken possession of his chair, 
by leading his entrance discourse on Er cilia y la 


Araucana Two other writers must be mentioned 
J Fernflndez Pesquero (a Spaniard wdio has 
long lived in various countries of the Americas 
and has settled in Chile, and who has alieady won 
fame through his Alma arraueanay 1913, and his 
veiy beautiful La patria del mdiano, 1915), 
Entre las ntevea de Pafaqoma, and Julio VicufSa 
Gifuentes (the genial folk-lorist, who is now 
tinning to prosody), Eatudioa de mctrrra ca- 
po fiola and Epitome de vrr aifiracxdii caatellana 
The Revxata de Chile published a special double 
iiumbei to commcmoiate the centenary of the 
ai rival in Chile of the Venezuelan jioet and 
grammaiian, Andif's Bello 

Coi,OMiiiA Colombia continued her excellent 
practic" ■“' ’ ifheinl editions of the woiks 

of the ■ ot Colombia This time it is 

M A Caro, 0&ra« poHxeaa {edxeion opmal) A 
Andiade Ciisjiino published Enarez, JJvmanista 
A G5iiiez Restrejio, the genial and scholarly 
Seeietiiry of the Colombian Academy and now' 
Colombia’s Minister to Italy, published an ex- 
quisite volume Cantos de Cxacomo Leopardi, 
tradneidoa rn rnso caatcllano 

Cuba Within the v’ear seveial studies ap- 
pealed fiom Ihe pen of the poet Jose IMniiuel 
Carbonell ly Riv'ero], President of the National 
Aendeiiiy of Aits and T.etleis Jnan Vlrimnie 
Pjcnta, poeia v mdrtxr, Pedro Angil Caaldlon, 
porta y tihrldc, and Lor Portai Cuharioa y d 
Ideal de Indeperidenrxa (all thice ot them im- 
portant individual studies of the levolutionai v 
peiiod). and Erolurtdn de la Vultura Cubaria 
{Reropilatxdn dxrrqxda, prolotiada, // anotada 
Edxeion ofictal), 18 vols (veiy impoitanl — 
treating J*oesia Liriea, Poihia ‘Rtroluriorrana, 
Oiratoi to, Prosa, Cxencxa, and Hellas Arles) Thei e 
was also Domingo Mendez Cajiofe, El Pado dtl 
Xanjdn (exposition of the exact natuie of this 
histone incident, which closed the Cuban lebel- 
lion of 1868). For folk-lot c, mention should be 
made ot M Alnitinez Moles, f^onlnhundn al 
Folk-lore Vocabularxo tapir it nano, rtjrarua, 
frascs prorcrhialea, dxdios y dtdiaradios usados 
cn Eanctx-Sipiriliis, tomo vn , Alfonso lleimindez- 
Cata, El Angel dc Sodoma (in this novel, the 
author ot sudi works us Loa Ftufos Jcidijs, La 
casa de fit ms, and Ptlayo (lonzalcz, iiiaiks out 
new jiaths in Hispanic letters) 

necrology The Cuban National Academy of 
Arts and Is'tters lost two of its moat distin- 
giiislied members thiough death Miguel dc Cai- 
ii6n, renowned author of such inasierly w'oiks 
as El mxlagro and Jms honradas, and Fenidiulo 
Figueredo y Socarras, illustrious wiitei and 
statesman 

Ecuador The following works have come to 
our attention Carlos Bolivar Sevilla, Eon 
Quxjote cn la Gloria ; and Ci'sar Augusto Velaide, 
Sfacha (a novel). Two members elect vveie le- 
ceivod into the Academy Gustavo Lenios and 
Julio Tobai 

Mexico. The materials that have come to hand 
are interesting, although moie ciudite than belle- 
tristie Essays Guillermo Jimenez, Cuaderno 
de notas (essays on litciary subjects); Alfonso 
Reyes, Fuga de Namdad (veiy delicate) , Jos^ 
Vasconcelos (in collaboration with Miguel Ales- 
sio Robles, Manuel Puga y Acal, and Jose Juan 
Tablada), Mixxoo y Eapafia (an euiiiest effort at 
a better understanding between the two coun- 
tries) , B. Ortiz de Montellano, Red, and S G 
Vazquez, Las loouiraa de Vasconeclos (an attack 
on Jos6 Vasconcelos, cx-Rector of the Univeisity 
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of Mexico and ex-Minister of Public liistructioii) 

Poetry Sol6n de Mel ( author’s name is Guil< 
lermo de Luzuriaga), La stnfoma del sol (pictor- 
ico-pantheistic poems) , Genaio Estrada (Assist- 
ant Minister of Foreign AlTaiis, well-known 
critic, novelist, and poet), ISwalera {Tooata y 
Fuqa) (a volume of poems that surpasses Ins 
Cruocro, mentioned last year) , Carlos Pellicer 
(poet, author of Hora y 20), Camtno (alien to 
(Jdngoia, MallamiS and Valery, his poems breathe 
the new ihythins of jarz, but lack the authentic 
sentimentality of the blues) , and Anlologia de 
la Povsui Mcxwana Modema (ed., Jorge Ciiesta). 

JSrudxiwn Sol Juana Ines de la Cruz, Ifespues- 
la a Hor Filotca de la Ciu« (cut cd , E Abxeu 
C6incz), and Obras escogxdas (ed., with piologuc, 
by Manuel Toussaint, in Cldswos Mcxxcanos ) , 
Cailos Gonzalez Pefla (one of a ' t'ri-^ ! 
gioup of Mexican editois wdio tuur<>! ■ I • i 
States in 1918 and wioto thereafter 1m vida tu- 
multmsa), liuttona de la lilctaluia mcxicana, 
desdc SUM migenes hasta nuesfros diaa, Irving A 
Leonard, Don Carlos de tSxqucnaa y Cdngora — A 
Meancan Savant of the Seventeenth Genivry, 
Lesley 11) id Simpson, The Kcomxcnda \n A eta 
Spam, li Gracia Granados, Par qut y c6mo cayd 
Porfirto Diaz, Ezemiiel Padilla, Kn la Trtbuna 
de la liei olvctOn, MoiS('‘S Saenz, ilrxieo. An Ap- 
ptaisal and a Forecast, and Josd^ Vascoiicelos, 
Tiatado de mclafisica Carlos Pereyra, Jnstonan 
and polyginph, assumed editoiship oi the Bibho- 
Uca llistdricn Ihero-Antnicana and, for its fiist 
\olunie, (locidod upon a new edition of the Ilto- 
grafm dr D J'iaif Juan de Zumdrtaga, Pttmer 
Obispo y lizohispo dc Mfxtco, by Joaquin 
Gaitia Ic.i/baleeta (scion of a farail'v of great 
liistoiians) Tliu Indite de Documeiilos dc x\ueia 
I'lspaha, extstcntis en el Aichtvo dc Indias de 
Sivdla, 2 vuls, is invaluable ior the liistui} ui 
Mexico 

Fiction C.itnliiia d’Erztll, author of sc\cial 
diuiiius {Cumhiis dc mtic, t Hsos hombies*. La 
razdn dc la culpa), and a noAcl (La tnmaculada ) , 
published a Miluine of shoit stones Apasionada- 
mentr 

ieademt/ To fill the chair left vacant by the 
death of Juan il Delgado (acadeiniciaii, poet, and 
diplomat), the Acadcinj elected Jeimio Fernan- 
dez Mac-Giegor, mnelist, ciitic, jui iscoiisult, and 
diplomat 

A'icauagta Theic was one election to the 
AcMdeiii}, tlic member lie(o>iiing ip«o facto cui- 
lespondiiig mciiibei of the >>[i.iiiioh Royal Acade- 
my the poet A/aiias Pallaia The mem liei -elect, 
J Andres Uitc^cho, took possession of Jus scat 

Pkiut. The Academy by a unanimous vote 
elected as its Diiectoi the Piesident of the Re- 
public, Aiigusto 11 Leguia, and it icceived into 
meuihei sliiji the iiiemlicr-eleet, hTnnqiie Castio 
Ojangiircn, notable man of letteis, statesman, 
and diplomat Victor Andies Belautidc, scholar, 
dijilomat, ucadoiniuan and piufossoi in San 
Marcus Univctsiiy, published iii Cultura Ve»c- 
zolana an inipuitant study on La Fedeiacidn de 
los Andes — UoHiar navionahsta, which it was 
hoped would appeal soon in book form Jose 
Cailos Maiidtegui, in his 7 ensayos dc mtciprc- 
tacidn dc la nacionahdad petuana, gives a pictmc 
of the economic, religious, political, educational, 
and artistic life of Peiu. As vol 2 of his Bibho- 
tcca Uxsidrxca Ihcx o-Amerxoana, Cailos Peieyra 
(of Mexico) published an Antologia de los Co- 
mentanos licalcs del Inca Qaralaso dc la Vega, 
edited by JosS de la Riva Aguero (although not 


addressed to scholars, it will be found useful by 
them because of its complete index to the entiic 
work). 

Uruguay The Ministry of Public Instiuction 
established several prizes in aits and letteis The 
winners whose subjects concern us arc (1) for 
the best woik of poetry, Elbio Piunell Alzaibar, 
RaUs honda, (2) for the best novel, Manuel de 
Castro, llxslorxa de un pequefio funoxonario, (3) 
for the best collection oi slioit stones, Ariino 
Bilveiro Bilva, Cuentos stmples, (4) fur the 
pi lilting ot the best two books (one m pi use and 
the otliei ill veise), the former to Maria Paulina 
Medciios de Garcia, tor Mil posadeto que Iiospc- 
daba vtejas ideas sxn cobrarles nadu, and the 
lattei to IlamOn M Diaz, foi Pfoa dc tslicllas 
Pedio Leaiidio Ipuche (autliui of Juhilo y 
tnxedo), Rurnbo desnudo (both books have been 
highly praised) , Jlomero Martinez Albiii, Van- 
txoo de mt cxprcsxvxdad , Jer6nimo Zolesi, MUal- 
taoxbn dc la strenxdad-Rnsayos sobre la psicologia 
de MVay Luis dc Leon, and Julio Veidie, Addtico 
oielo , — tout imijortaut works Although Daniel 
Elias died in 1UJ8, theie appealed a pustliumoiis 
volume of ci editable veise. Las alegnas del sol, 
which shows that the author had nut jet leaclied 
hia possibilities The Asoexaoxon Cultura was to 
publish also the rcniaiiimg works anotlici volume 
ot verse {Los arrohos de la tardc), and a volume 
of piose woiks and speeches 

VENh^zUELA Rufiiio Bluiico Fomboiia again ut- 
ti acted attention with an iiiipoitaiit senes of 
essays JSl nxodernistno y los poctas modti nisias, 
and the volume Dtatio de mt vtda {JOO^-lVOo) 
A J Calcaiio Hen era, author of 1 eiso’t de Ju- 
vcntvd, fulfilled critical piuphecy eoiueiniiig Ins 
talent with lloias de \%vac (lually exquisite 
veise) J A Rumos Sucie gave us El cxelo dc 
csmalto and Las formas del fuego (sjmbolistic 
woiks moie atteiiti\e to beautj of style than value 
of content) and M I'oto Kanin ez, El (iallo 
Pelon and La Sciioitfa Bxnx (two nuvels in one 
volume bj the most pioductne of the jouiigei 
\ eiiezueluii mnelisth, whose woik piujiiised much 
loi the tutuie) 

The Maiioiial Aiademy of Histoiy elected to 
meinbeiship hluiio Bncefiu Iiagoiii, a joung but 
outstanding liislui laii who has specialized in tlie 
Colonial Pciiod and the Wui ul ]ndei>ciidcnce 
The Venezuelan Acudemy (afhliated with the 
Royal Spanish Acadeiiij ot the Language) elected 
to mcmberbliip Jose Manuel Aufiez to fill the 
chan of Lisaiidio Ahaiado, who died a lew dujs 
attci handing to the publislieis the manuscript 
of hiB (Jlosanos del hajo ispahol en \tnc 2 ueta, 
upon which he ■ foi twentj jeais 

SPANISH 1 X POSl I 10\S See E\i>o.siriONM 

SPANISH LITERATURE Foi the touitk 
yeai m succession, the dramatic out[)ut in 1029 
seemed to lun ahead uf that oi the otliei bi am lies 
and for a second yeai iii puccessioii ciuditioii 
seemed to outstrip lictioii Theie weie seveial 
outstanding tiibulos In Badaloiia the people 
plaei*d a plaque on the biithplaie ot the Catalan 
actor Eniiquu Bonus, the Spanish Societies uf 
Uruguay placed in the Teatiu de la I’liiicesa a 
plaque in honor ot Maiia Giieiieio (see 1928 
iEAB Book), and the Ccntiu dc Hijos de Madrid 
placed a similar plaque in the Teatro Kspafiol 

Drama Some of the older generation again 
gave delight to their followeis J Beuavente, 
Vxdas cruzados, the Alvarez Quintero brothcis, 
Los duendes dc Sevilla, and El mno me ret it a, 
E. Maiquma, Sxn horca n» cuchxllo (ti eating 
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Bemi-historically the days of the Gomuneros de 
Castilla), Balvadora (rural drama), and in colla- 
boration with G Martinez Sierra, El camtno de 
la feltoidad (a kind of new Little Bed Ridtng 
Hood, applied to a moral struggle) ; G Martinez 
Sierra, Seamoe fetoee (one of nis most beautiful 

{ days), and Tndngulo (disconcerting hut excel- 
ent) ; L Ferndndez de Ardavin, Cuento de 
aldea: comedm en verso, Un cahallero y dos 
damas (prose) , and in collaboration with a young 
writer, Valentin de Pedro, La santa, Pedro 
Mdfioz Seca, El alfilcr, iPigame, Luciano!, and in 
collaboration with Pdrez Ferndndez, El sofd, la 
radio, el peque y la hija de Palomeque and i Qu^ 
tienes en la miradat, Linares Kivas, Hilos de 
aiafia (forceful drama of everyday life), and El 
pdjaro sin alas (tragedy of a highly cultured and 
wealthy village lass, who lacked the initiative to 
break away) ; J. I. J^uca de Tena, Jjus hogueras 
de Ban Juan (far beyond his earlier efforts); 
Cipriano Rivas Ghcrif, El sueno de la razdn and 
Pepita Jvtndnez (reverent staging of Juan Val- 
era’s gieat novel) , K de Alvear, Lo que nos da 
la Vida, Luis dc Vargas, Beia pesetas, Valentin 
Andrds ^ Tarari t (in which inmates of an insane 
asylum rebel and take possession of their keepers) 
The following also may be noted* Josd XApez 
Rubio and Eduardo Ugartc, De la noche a la 
manana (won ABC prize for beginners and ac- 
claimed as something really new in comedy) ; A. 
Insda and T Bonus, Una mano suave, Francisco 
de Viu (capable young writer), Lo improvisto, 
F Santander and J Vela (young writers), La 
casa de Lujdn*,. E Oliver, Han matado a don 
Juan, C M. Baenu, ^Levdniate, Magdalena* , J 
M Segiaiia, Judii, Adelina Aparici y Ossoiio, La 
discola ( fii st play, promises much ) , and Nicolds 
Jordan de Urries (new author), Ecos de sociedad 
Fiction Again there was a goodly repiesenta- 
tion by well-known writers A. Palacio Vald6s, A 
vara o cruz, E Zamacois, Los vivos muertos 
(sequel to his Las raices) , JosS Mas (celebrated 
for senes of novels on Sevilla, now tieats Galicia 
and iishcr-folk) , La Costa de la muerfe, J M 
Carreteio (“Kl Caballero Audaz”), La venenosa 
and El dngcl de la traicidn, Ricardo Le6ii, \ a*6n 
de descos, and Las ninas de mis ojos, G Diaz- 
Caneja, El misterio del hotel (clean and de- 
lightfully funny) , Jos6 Toral, La odisea de 
Pedrin-Historia de un mflo, “Azorin,” Blanco en 
azul-Cutntos, and F6lix Vargas: Etopeya (Ins 
master-piece to date) , V Blasco Ibdnez, En 
busca del Oran Kan {Cristdhal Col6n) , A liisua, 
El bat CO emhrujado, R del Valle-lncl&ii, Vtra mi 
dueho, P. Mata, La reconquista, R G6mcz de la 
Seiiia El ducfio del dtomo, Pio Baroja, Memo- 
nas de un hombre de aocidn: La senda dolorosa, 
Humano enigma, and El noctumo del Hermano 
Beltrdn, Coiiclia Espiiia, El Principe del cantar 
(attractive short stories), and La Virgen pru- 
dente (strong plea for the modern woman, but 
not quite equal to hei previous work ) , J. M. de 
Acosta, El Morbo (study of disease from spirit- 
ual as well as physical point of view), A de 
JJoyoB y Vinent, Baoerdocio, and Felix Urabayen, 
Oentauros del Pireneo and Berenata lirica a la 
vieja Ciudad (his third book on Toledo) 

The following also will be found of interest* 
Jaidiel Poncela, Amor se escribe sin hache, and 
.Espdrame cn Bibcna, vida mia!, J. Bruno, El 
burl6n, Salvadoi (aoiizalez Anaya, Lo oraoidn de 
la tarde, Luis de Oteyza, El diablo blanoo, 
Emilio Neila, La bien nacida, A. Robles (young 
novelist) Novia partido por 2, Luisa Carnes, 


Peregrmos de Oalvario (first novel of a yoimg 
girl of artistic ability) ; and Carmen G. Maurino, 
No tenia corazdn {novela premiada en el ooncurso 
de **Lecturas,** and first work of a young Astu- 
rian lady of society). 

Poetry Some of the best of Spanish verse ap- 
pears in the drama. Of nondramatic verso, the 
following are of worth J M Luelmo, Immal 
(very Gongoristic) ; F. Garcia Lorca, Pnmn 
romanoero gitano (192^-!92’t) , R Alberti, Bobre 
los dngeles, J Giiill<^n, Cdntico (miracle of in- 
tellectual imagery) , and E. de Mesa, La posada 
V el camino (exquisite) 

Erudition Among the most interesting woiks 
of erudition were the following M Mendez 
Bejarano, Poetas espafioles que mricrow en 
AmH-ica, M. Fria Lagoni, Concha Espina y sus 
criticos, J M Salaverria, Bevilla y el andalu- 
cismo, and Loyola (study of the man, not the 
saint); J P^rez Y&fiez, Cada mujer educada es 
una esoucla arcada, Am^iico Castio, Bania 
Ttiesa 1 / ortos ensayos, E Guti^rrcz-Gamoio, Lri 
Espafia que fud (continuation of Ins Mis prime- 
10 S ochenta atios) , Angel Dotor, Don Quijoie y 
el ihd, Caldeifin, El mdgico prodigioso (ed , J 
Geddes) , The Comedia Ipolita (ed , P E Doug- 
lass) ; tin iexio drahe occidental de la Lcyenda de 
Alejandro (ed, etc, E. Garcia G6mez) , V P’ei- 
ndndez Llera, Otamdlica y Vocabularw del Fueio 
Juzgo, A M Alcover j Suieda (and otbeis), 
Diccionari Catald-V alencid-Balear (fascicles 7- 
8) , M Garcia Blanco, Mateo Alcmdn y la 
novela picaiesca alemana, 0 P Wagner, El Itbto 
del Cauallero Zifar (Part i) , L Pfandl, Oe- 
sehichte der Bpanischen Nationallilcratur in Hirer 
Blutezeit , J, Bickermann, Don Quijote und Faust 
— Die Helden und die IVcrA-r, Gerhard Moldeii- 
hauer. Die Legende ron Barlaam und Josaphat 
auf der Ibcnschen Halbinsel, Cervantes {Obras 
completes) Don Quijote etc . . . tomo i (ed, 
Schevill and Bonilla y San Martin) , Marquds de 
Villa-Urrutia, El General Herrano, duqui de la 
Torre; Juan Valeia, Obras Complvtas, lomo 50, 
and Dorothy Schons, Apuntes y Documentos 
Nuevos para la Bioqrafia de Juan Jluiz de Alai- 
c6n y Mendoza 

The most outstanding three productions of the 
year were R. Mdndndez Pidal, La Espana del 
Cid, tomo 1 , and Flor mieva de romances iiejos, 
and Conde de Romanoncs, Eotas de una vida, 
tomo 1 (1880-1901), his life until he became 
Minister, and tomo ii (1901-1912), his six 
Ministries 

Of a slightly different type of erudition are 
J Ortega y Gasset, Kant. 172 ^-192 ^ — reflexiones 
dc un centenano, i1 de Camba, La casa de Jru- 
culo, 0 el arte de comer — Nueva fiswlogia del 
gusto, Josd Pld, La misidn intemacional de la 
laza hispdnica, A. Palacio Valdds Testamentoi 
lilerano (important) ; E Gdmez de Baquero, 
Nacionaiismo e Hispanismo , F CambO, Las Dic- 
taduras, E R Tarduchy, Psicologid del Dic- 
tador; J Pemartin, Los valores histdricos en la 
dictadura espahola, and TeOfilo Oitega, Jjo 
M uerte es vida 

Royal Academy Under the reorganization o£ 
its membership, the Academy received four new 
members for the provincial linguistic interests 
Gallegan, two— Armando Cotarelo y Vallcdor,. 
professor at the University of Santiago de Com- 
postela and member of the Real Academia Gal- 
lega, and RamOn Cabanillas, philologian and 
poet; Valencian, the lexicogra]^er, Fray Luis 
Fiillana; and Basque, Resurreccidn Maria Az- 
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cue. The Academy continued its publication of 
important worke* Poesfos de Fray Lu%a de Le6n 
( oon laa notaa tnSdttaa de M Menindes y Pelayo ) , 
tomo i ; Ohraa completaa de Lope de Vega, tomo 
XI, Obraa de Lope de Vega, tomo vi of the 
Ohraa dratndiicaa, and Poetaa dramdttcoa ra- 
lenctanoa del atglo XV TI, tomos i and ii It 
continued also its photographic reprints of rare 
books the unique copy of the princeps edition 
of the Spanish translation of Fabutaa de Eaopo, 
.I’d the Canrionero de Juan del 
j •'I..". I, 1490 

The following prizes were awarded Iheiuio 
iiacional de literatura en 1028, Jose Montero 
Alonso , ‘*E1 Debate" Prire, for short story, Jo'^ 
D de (^i|aiio, ilfoJrrci/a huttfana^ Mariano de 
('avia Prise for journalism for 1928, .Jose Ctiai- 
tero, the Academy's Prise hir the centenary of 
Cainoeiis, the Portuguese scholar Marques Braga, 
Luxa Camoena — Poeaiaa y ohraa dramdlvcaa caa- 
tellana^, the Piquer Piize (drama), Joaquin Mon- 
taiier, Jil eaiudxanic de Wch , Kusteniath Prize 
(dramas), Eusebio de Gorbea, Aoa que no perdo- 
ixan, mentioned last year, and Fastenrath Pure 
(novels) Antonio Poll us, El rentro de laa almas 
NECJtoLoai The following deaths oeetired 
Coiide de LOpc/ Mdnoz, oetugenariaii states- 
man, aeudemiciun, poet, and at Ins death piesi- 
dent of the Asociaeidii de Eseritdres y Artistas, 
Toieuatu Luea de Tena, founder (1891) of 
Blaneo v Negro, and (1903) of the daily ABC, 
K Foulehe-Delbosc, great French — Hispanist, 
foundei (1894) of the Revue Jlxapantque and 
editor thereof until his death, “Andienio," 
Eduardo (i6moz do Baquero, academician and 
critic, and one distinguished coi responding mem- 
ber of the Academy from the provinces Luis 
Montoto 

SPECTNOSCOPY. See Astronomy, Pm high 
SPECULATION. See Finanuai. Kevjew 
SPEED BEGULATION. See AnixiMouii fcs 
SPENCEB, Htu (Wvltek) Hxlhwin An Eng- 
lish ethnologist and educatoi, died in Ushani, Ai- 
gentiiia, July 14, 1929. He was born in Stretford, 
Lancashire, m 1800, and was educated at Gwens 
College, Maiicliestci , and at Exetei C'ollege, Ok- 
loid He was piofessor of biology at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne from 1887 to 1919, after which 
he became emci itus pi ofessor As zoologist he ac- 
cumpanied W A Horn’s scientific exjiedition into 
Central Australia in 1804, when he met F .T 
Gillen, with whom he collaborated in making 
iiiie'hg.ihoii'i among the tribes of Austialia 
Ihi^ oIiiiIimI the tubes in Alice Springs and 
J^kc Eyre districts of Central Australia in 1890- 
98, and in 1901-02 they extendtsl their course 
northward and eastward Sir Baldwin alone con- 
ducted iai> -iuMt , I - among the peoples of Mel- 
ville an ! Hiiiiiiiiii Islands The results of these 
sympathetic studies of the tubes of Austialia 
aie lecorded in his piiblislied works 
SPIBIDON SALE, See Art Sales 
SPIBITUALISM. See Psichical Keseabgh. 
SPIBITUALIST ASSOCIATION, Nation- 
al All oigauization iiiamtaining the religious 
belief that the spirit world forms a counterpart 
of the world of common experience Spiritualism 
originated as a doctrine in the writings of An- 
drew Jackson Davis m 1845. 

In 1929 there weie 22 State asBociatious, as 
well as many local societies in territory outside 
the State organizations The chuiches numbeied 
approximately 650, with a membership of more 
than 46,000 The general activities are carried on 


through four bureaus Progressive lyceums (Sun- 
day schools) , the bureau of phenomenal evi- 
dence, the bureau of propaganda, and the 
bureau of education The organization conducts 
the Morris Pratt Institute, Whitewater, Wis , 
and issues the periodicals Proqreaaivc Thxnker, 
Banner of Life, Rcaaon, and The Naixonal 
Spxntualxat Officers in 1929 were President, 
Joseph P Wliitwell, St Paul, Minn , seerelaiy, 
the Rev Haiiy P. Strack, Washington, D 0 , 
treasurer, Frank Joseph, Chicago, 111 Head- 
quarters aie in Washington, D C 
SPITZBEBOEN. See V\ i- sT SPiT/.UElttiFN , also 
Svalbard 

SPOBTS Aiticles covering the activities in 
the various spoils duiing 1929 will be found un- 
der such titles as Atiiletich, Baseball, Foot- 
ball, Golf, Racing, Tennis, Yaojiting, etc 
SQUASH RACQUETS, SiiUAHir Tennis See 
Racquets 

STAINLESS STEEL See Metallurgy 
STANFOBD UNIVERSITY. A nonsectai lan 
institution for tlie highei eilucatioii of men and 
women in Palo Alto Calif, fuiiiided in 1891 in 
memory of Leland Stanford Jr The eiiiollmeiit 
for the autumn quarter oi 1929 was JoSl, and 
for the suniinei quarter, 1405 The faculty num- 
beted 625 The productive funds ot the univer- 
sity amounted to .$29,941,345, and the budget iii- 
eome for tlie yeai, including fees, was $2,928,000 
Gifts received dm mg the year included the fol- 
lowing For reseaich and scholarships, $243,100, 
special funds, $3118, new buildings, $2574, en- 
dowment, $282,249 The library contained 600,- 
000 volumes (including the Hoover War Lib- 
rary^) Acting piesideut, Robert Kckles Swam, 
PhD, executive head of the chcmistiy depart- 
ment, who was appointed to serve during the 
leave of absence ol Ka> Lyman Wilbur 
STABS. Sec Astkunomi 
STATE BANKS See Banks and Bxnkinq 
STATE INSURANCE See Workman’s Com- 

PhNSATION 

STATE TAXES See Taxation 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, Amfktgxn 
An uiganization founded in Boston in 1830 to 
foster an inteiesl iii statistics and to piomote 
scientific methods of collecting and intci pi eiing 
statistical data Among the ooiuiiiittces main- 
tained during 1929, to improve botli public and 
private statistical woik, were The joint advi- 
sory committee on the census, composed of six 
members, tbiee of whom aie appointed by tlie as- 
Bociaiioii, to advise the dnectoiH of the ceiisii'* 
on important questions of statihtical policy , the 
committee on goveiiiineiital labor statistics, to 
standardize statistics on eiuployineiiL Jioiii'. and 
earnings m the vaiious States and in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and the committee on institu- 
tional stalTstiCb The committee on social statis- 
tiCB was appointed to improve statistical woik iii 
social oigain/atioiis, and the committee on the 
Encyclopedia oi the Social Scieiires was engaged 
as an advisoi^ and sponsoring body along with 
nine oUicr societies, iii the pieparation ot that 
work. 

The various association chapters meet from 
time to time in the leading cities of the United 
States. The ninety-first annual meeting was held 
in Washington Dec 27—30, 1929. The otticeis of 
the association for 1929 were Piesideut, Edwin 
B. Wilson, vice piesidcnts, Mordecai Jilzekiel, 
Ralph G. Hurlin, Francis Walker, counselors, 
Robert £ Chaddock, R. H Coats, F Leslie Hay- 
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ford; Becrctary-treasurer, Willford I. King; edi- 
tor, Frank Alexander Boss. The official publication 
18 the Journal of the American Statiatical Asso- 
ciation, a quarterly. Headquarteis are in the 
Gommcrce Building of New York University, 230 
Wooster Street, New York City. See Statistics 
STATISTICS. Statistical data are employed 
extensively in the economic and social reviews 


United States: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chica^, Cmcinnati, Clevdand, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Min- 
neapolis, Mobile, New Orleans, New York, Nor- 
folk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oreg., Richmond, St Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Washington 


INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF ITEMS ENTERING INTO COST OF 
LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1039 


Jndfx numberg 

Datg Uougg 



Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel and 

fumiehxng 

Miecel- 

Att 




light 

goodg 

luneous 

tlemg 

Average, 1913 

. . 100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

lUO 0 

100 0 

100 0 

lOU 0 

December, 1914 

. . 105 0 

1010 

300 0 

101 0 

104 0 

103 0 

103 0 

December, 1915 . . 
December, 1916 

. . 105 0 

104 7 

1015 

101 0 

110 6 

107 4 

105 1 

. . 126 0 

120 0 

102 3 

108 4 

127 8 

11 ] 3 

118 3 

December, 1917 

. 157 0 

149 1 

100 1 

3 24 1 

150 6 

140 5 

142 4 

Doconibor, 1918 . 

187 0 

205 3 

109 2 

147 9 

213 6 

165 8 

174 4 

tiuue, 1919 

184 0 

214 5 

114 2 

145 6 

225 1 

173 2 

177 3 

December, 1919 

. . 197 0 

268 7 

126 3 

156 8 

263 5 

190 2 

199 3 

June, 1920 

. . 219 0 

287 3 

134 9 

1719 

292 7 

201 4 

21G6 

December, 1920 

178 0 

258 5 

161 1 

194 9 

285 4 

208 2 

200 4 

May, 1921 ... 

144 7 

222 6 

159 0 

181 b 

247 7 

208 8 

180 4 

September, 1921 . 

. . 153 1 

192 1 

160 0 

180 9 

224 7 

207 8 

177 3 

December, 1921 

. 149 9 

184 4 

161 4 

181 1 

218 0 

206 8 

174 3 

Marcli, 1922 

138 7 

175 5 

160 q 

175 8 

206 2 

203 3 

166 0 

June, 1922 

140 7 

172 3 

160 9 

374 2 

202 9 

101 5 

166 4 

September, 1922 

139 7 

1713 

161 1 

183 6 

202 9 

201 1 

166 3 

December, 1922 

140 6 

171 5 

161 9 

186 4 

208 2 

200 5 

169 5 

March, 1923 . 

. 141 9 

174 4 

162 4 

186 2 

217 6 

200 3 

168 8 

June, 1923 

144 .3 

174 9 

163 4 

ISO 6 

222 2 

200 3 

169 7 

September, 1923 

149 3 

376 5 

164 4 

181 3 

222 4 

201 1 

172 1 

December, 1923 

. . 150 3 

176 3 

160 5 

184 0 

222 4 

203 7 

173 2 

MarLh, 1924 

143 7 

175 8 

167 0 

382 0 

221 1 

301 1 

170 4 

Juno, 1924 

September, 1924 

. . 142 4 

174 2 

16H 0 

177 3 

216 0 

201 1 

169 1 

. 146 8 

173 3 

168 0 

179 1 

2149 

201 1 

170 6 

December, 1924 

. 161 5 

1713 

168 2 

180 5 

216 0 

201 7 

172 5 

June, 1925 

lAI 0 

170 6 

167 4 

176 5 

211 3 

202 7 

3715 

December, 1925 

. 165 6 

109 4 

367 1 

186 9 

214 i 

203 5 

177 9 

June, 1920 

. 159 7 

168 2 

305 4 

180 7 

2104 

203 t 

174 8 

December, 1926 

101 8 

166 7 

16i2 

1H8 5 

207 7 

203 9 

175 6 

Juno, 1927 

156 5 

164 9 

163 1 

380 8 

205 2 

204 5 

173 4 

December, 1927 . 

. 166 q 

162 g 

160 2 

183 3 

204 6 

205 1 

172 0 

June, 1928 

. . 152 6 

162 6 

157 6 

177 2 

201 1 

205 5 

170 0 

December, 1928 

. . 155 8 

1619 

155 9 

381 3 

199 7 

207 1 

171 3 

June, 1929 

. 154 8 

161 3 

163 7 

175 2 

198 5 

207 3 

170 2 

December, 1929 

158 0 

160 5 

151 9 

178 7 

197 7 

207 9 

171 4 


to bo found in this volume The reader is re- 
ferred to the following subjects for statistics 
bearing on industry, immigration, trade unions, 
marriage and divoice, births and deaths, unem- 
ployment and financial operations Child Labor, 
OlD-AOE PEN8ION8, WOMEN IN INDCSTRY, CO- 
OPERATION, Strikes, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Crime, Trade Unions, Immigration, Marriage 
AND 131VOBCE, Unemployment, Finance, Agri- 
culture Below are presented statistics on the 
cost of living and wages 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics established that 
the cost of living in the United States increased 
0 1 per cent as between December, 1 028 and De- 
cember, 1929. From December, 1928, to December, 
1929, food prices increased 2 2 per cent, clothing 
decreased 1 4 per cent, rents decreased 4 per cent; 
fuel and light deci cased 2 6 per cent; house fur- 
nishings decreased 2 per cent; and miscellaneous 
items increased 0 8 per cent The above table 
presents the index figures for the cost of liv- 
ing from the average for 1013 to December, 
1929, by the groups of items above discussed. 
It will be observed that rents showed the 
smallest increase over the whole period, with 
the costs of food next. In 1929, prices of house- 
furnishing goods continued to remain high. It 
should be said here that the data for these cost- 
of-living studies were obtained from examina- 
tions ot prices in the following 32 cities of the 


Index Numbers op Wages In the 1928 Year 
Book reference was made to the w’ork of the In- 
ternational Labor Office in ]>I('iimi!L' f "iires of 
real wages for a number of i'jc iii«' i-iii.iI coun- 
tiies of the world. During 1929 the scope of these 
data was extended The list of woikcrs was aug- 
mented to include those engaged in electrical 
installation, electric power distribution, tians- 
]K>rtation, the food industry, and woikors cni- 
ploycd by local authorities, in addition to the 
woikers originally included, vix , those emjdoycd 
in the building, engineering, furniture, printing 
and bookbinding indiistiies The commodity budg- 
et also was enlarged to include additional food 
items, fuel, light, and soap The table that fol- 
lows gives the index numbers of real wages m a 
group of countries Two senes are presented, the 
first listing indexes for food only and the sec- 
ond for food, fuel, light, and soap 
The following has been the method employed in 
the calculation of the indexes. For each town 
there IS calculated an unweighted average of the 
wages of all the types of workers studied and 
these averages are combined into a general avei- 
age to stand for the country being considered. 
The number of times the average wage in each 
country will purchase the international budget is 
then ascertained, the resulting figures being con- 
verted into indexes on the basis of Great Britain 
as 100. Further, account is taken of the prices 
of the commodities included in the budget as 
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well as of the average quantities consumed by the 
workers and their families. The cost of the budg- 
et in dollars is figured at the current rates of 
exchange An examination of the table below in- 
dicates that the highest level of wages is to be 
found in the United States with the countries 
next m order being the following . Australia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. 


cost-oMiving indexes to the indexes of actual 
earnings (not average earnings). An examination 
of the summary figures presemted below shows 
that real wages of American factory workers 
showed no significant changes in the period 1890- 
1915. Tbeie was a gam during the peiiod of the 
War, and a tcm])orary setback as a result of the 
business collapse of 1921 In the years following, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN THE LARGE TOWNS OP DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES, GENERALLY JUNE-JULY. 1029 
[Oreai Jirita{n=100] 


General average 

Country Number Towns coveted tndex numbers 






Based on 



Names 

Based 

food, fuel. 




on 

light, and 




food 

soap 

United States 

10 

Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Now Orleans, 





New York, Philadelphia, St Louis, San Francisco . 

187 

191 

Australia 

2 

Molbourno, Sidney 

146 

14.^ 

Denmark 

1 

(Copenhagen 

103 

104 

Sweden 

3 

Goteborg, Malmo, Stockhobn 

102 

101 

Great Britain . 

7 

Biimingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Munchebter, New- 





castle 

300 

100 

Irish Free State 

3 

Cork, Dublin Dundalk 

100 

08 

Ncthei lands 

d 

Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, Utiecht 

Rf> 

85 

Prance 

4 

Lyons, Marseilles, Pans, Toulouse 

54 

53 

Spain 

4 

Barcelona, Bilbao, Madrid, Valencia 

47 

45 

Austria 

T 

Gia/, Linz, Vienna 

46 

45 

Estonia 

2 

Tallinn, Tartu 

42 

41 

Portugal 

1 

Lisbon 

35 

32 


Theie was published dining the year, as Cen- 
sus Monograph Ten, by the Buieau of the Ceiibus, 
one of the must significant studies of images that 
has been piopared in tecent >eais This was the 
voliinio Earnwgs of Factory IForAcis, i8.9.9 to 
the work of Paul F Bribsendcn Babing his 


TABLE T ESTIMATES OP REAL EARNINGS— 
UNITED STATES. ALL INDUSTRIES 
COMBINED 


Year 

Actual 

Index of 
cost of 

Purchasing 
power of 

money 

living 

money earn 


eammae 

1914 -100 

ingmin 1914 

1800 

$ 446 

0 74 

$60 i 

1000 

449 

76 

591 

loot 

. 471 

78 

601 

1002 

497 

80 

621 

loot .. 

498 

84 

592 

1904 

483 

83 

582 

1905 

5.16 

8'I 

646 

300«i 

568 

86 

660 

1907 

570 

91 

636 

1008 

496 

87 

570 

1900 

557 

87 

040 

1010 

5.59 

92 

608 

1011 

.5.31 

95 

562 

1912 

592 

96 

617 

1013 

617 

99 

623 

1911 

676 

1 00 

576 

1915 

608 

98 

620 

1016 

768 

1 07 

718 

1017 

860 

] 20 

607 

1918 

1,104 

3 57 

702 

1010 

1,212 

1 79 

677 

1020 

1,488 

2 05 

726 

1021 

1.047 

3 76 

595 

1032 

1,171 

1,217 

1 66 

705 

102 t 

1 60 

829 

1024 

1,310 

1 69 

776 

1925 . 

1,402 

3 70 

825 

1026 

. 1,426 

1 71 

830 

1927 

. 1,372 

1 71 

805 


woik on studies of the offiuial quinquennial and 
biennial peiiNiises of inaniifactures, made by the 
IVnsus Bureau, Mr Bnssenden has gone beyond 
the oidinaiy tallies of W'age aicrages and has’ pre- 
sented estimates tor eiery year sinec 1899 of the 
actual per-Capita earnings of factory workers. 
Perhaps the most important piece of work done in 
this study IS the presentation of earnings in terms 
of purchasing power through the application of 


however, real wages have continued to mount, go- 
ing much bevond Uic le\el8 ever attained m the 
pre-war period Table 1 presents Mr Brissendeu’s 
estimates of actual money earnings and the con- 
veision of these oainings into real earnings on 
the basis of the 1914 dollar Table II presents the 
index numbers for the same data 
Laihib Tubnovlb Beginning in August, the 
Monthly Labor Kevxevj began to present monthly 
statistics on labor turnover in the manufacturing 
industries. Previously similar data had been col- 
lected bv the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
and had been published in the Review cvciy quai- 
tcr The October, 1929, figures covered 400 fac- 

TVBLE II INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, 
MONEY EARNING .S THE COST OP LIVING, AND 
REAL WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. ALL 
INDUSTRIES, E VCII YEAR 1899-1927 


Year 

Employ- 

Indez numbers of — 
Money 

earntn/fs. The cost 

Beal 


ment 

actual 

of living 

earnings 

1890 

106 

77 

74 

105 

1900 

103 

78 

76 

302 

1901 

107 

82 

78 

105 

1903 

. 110 

86 

80 

108 

1903 

107 

86 

81 

102 

1904 

103 

84 

83 

301 

1905 

111 

9 i 

83 

332 

3906 

. 113 

99 

86 

115 

1907 

. Ill 

lOL 

91 

110 

1908 

. 96 

86 

87 

99 

1009 

ion 

97 

87 

111 

1910 

307 

97 

92 

106 

1911 

. . lOL 

93 

95 

98 

1912 

308 

103 

96 

107 

1913 

108 

107 

99 

108 

1914 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

1915 

. . 104 

IOC 

98 

108 

1916 

112 

133 

107 

125 

1917 

no 

149 

129 

116 

1918 

. 107 

192 

167 

122 

1919 

106 

210 

179 

118 

1920 

108 

25R 

205 

126 

1931 

80 

182 

376 

103 

1922 

. 102 

203 

166 

122 

1923 

112 

229 

169 

146 

1924 

. . 105 

227 

169 

135 

3926 

111 

243 

170 

143 

1926 

112 

249 

3 73 

144 

1927 

. . 106 

238 

171 

140 
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tones with nearly 700,000 employees. The table 
that follows presents the date for labor turn- 
over on a monthly basis. The rates are stated as 
percentages of the number on the pay roll. The 
following explanation may be quoted from the 
Monthly Labor Rcvxew to make plain the use of 
“net turnover rate” 

It 18 self-evidont that a growing plant has an ac- 
cPbHion rate higher than the separation rate, or it 
would not ho growing A declining plant has a separa 
tion lato greater than the aicession rate ^e turnover 
rate ib the rate noccssarv to keep the plant going on the 
volume of business that it may have for the time being 
Tlio net turnover rate, therefore, is the same as the 
ai cession rate in a declining force and the same as the 
separation rate in a plant having an increasing force 
The net turnover rate is designated as such at the end 
of the tables 


be under the direction of E. Dana Durand, Statis- 
tical Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
See Census. 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SEEVICE, 

United States See Safety at Sea. 

STEAM BOILEES. See Boilers, Steam. 

STEAM ENGINE. No important progress 
was to be noted m this field, most of the ad- 
vances being scored under Steam Turbines, as 
discussed bmow. 

STEAM TUBBINES. Several laige steam tur- 
bines announced during 1928 went into opera- 
tion during 1929 These included the 208,000- 
kilowatt three-cylinder unit at the State Line 
Station, near Chicago, the 165,000-kilowatt 
cross-compound unit at the Hell Gate Station, 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES 
{The rate w per 100 employeea on the pay roll. The monthly rate le fhs rato lor the calendar month] 


Monthlv Rates 


Month 




Separation rote* 




AceMJiion 

Net turn 


Quit 


Lay off 

Dieeharye 

Total* 

rate 

over rate 


1928 

1020 

1928 1929 

1928 

1020 

1928 

1029 

1028 

1929 

1928 

1929 

.lanuary 

1 ;i 

2 3 

0 7 

04 

0 2 

0 4 

2 4 

2 1 

2 R 

a 0 

2 4 

.2 1 


1 2 

2 4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

2 1 

22 

2 4 

4 4 

2 1 

.( 2 


1 7 

2 1 

7 

5 

4 

b 

2 R 

42 

2 0 

52 

2 8 

42 


2 1 

.1 h 

h 

5 

4 

6 

2 1 

4 6 

I 2 

5 8 

1 L 

4 R 

May 

2 4 

.1 5 

7 

r> 

4 

5 

T ') 

4 4 

40 

5 1 

.2 .>> 

44 

.Tune 

2 2 

2 2 

6 

4 

4 

f> 

:t 2 

4 2 

2 4 

5 0 

2 2 

42 

July 

2 2 

.1 0 


4 

4 

5 

2,2 

29 

40 

5 2 

2 2 

1 0 

Aneuat 

2 7 

2 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.1 6 

4 1 

47 

4b 

2 r> 

4 1 

Spptombor 

1 2 

2 1 

4 

<» 

4 

r> 

42 

4 1 

4 7 

40 

4 2 

4 1 

October 

2 7 

2 4 

4 

H 

4 

4 

1 6 

.2 6 

4 8 

2 8 

2 6 

.2 (> 

November 

2 1 


4 


4 


2 0 


4 1 


2 0 


Deiomber 

1 7 


4 


4 


2 5 


3 2 


2 5 


Avorage 

Tl 


5 


4 


J 1 


3 7 


2 1 



• Arithmetic sum of quit, lay off, and dibchaigc rates 


American Statistical Association The 
ninety-first annual meeting of this society was 
held at Washington, D C, Deeemlier 27-30, 
1929 The deliberations of the soeiety lentred in 
the Business Statistics, Ap- 

piauii' «• I '• Forecasts, Business in 1929; 

Forecasts for 1930, Prohibition; FAalnatioii of 
Securities; Piiee Analysis and mg, 

Plans and Problems of the United '"i.iie-. ( imi- 
siis. Economics of Consumption; Biology, A Dec- 
ade After the War, Population Outlook for the 
United States 

The Journal of the American Statisiiral Ae- 
sociatum continued to publish ai tides of high 
rank concerned with the technology of sUiti sties 
and the development of statistical method in a 
variety of fields Some of the ig dig- 

cussions in the numbers of the Ii-i ■ ■ the 
year were “The Problem of Prosperity,” by Carl 
Snyder; “Statistics and Economics,” by *E M 
Bums . “Measurement of the Demand for Food,” 
bv Faith M Williams, and the “Need for an 
Index for Social Data,” by Mary flohnston 

Prourrss op the Cenhus The act providing 
for the fifteenth decennial census was signed bv 
President Hoover on June 18 The census of 
population and agncultiiie was ordcied to be 
taken on the first day of April, 1930. The chief 
cause for the delay in the enactment of the cen- 
sus law was due to the provisions of the bill 
applying to the apportionment of representatives 
in the Lower House of Congress 

The census machinery was to be directed by 
William M Steuart, director of the Census, T^on 
E Trusdell, Chief Statistician for Population, 
William Tj, Austin, Chief Statistician for Agri- 
culture, Boliert J McFall, Chief Statistician for 
Distnbution. The census of manufactures was to 


New York, and the 100,000-kilowatt tandem- 
eompound unit at East River Station, New Yoik 
The lattei has a single geneiaioi, with douhle 
winding The lar'- * ■ y’- lindor tiiibine in 

operation is a 7 «i inarhine at the 
(^harles U Huntley Station at Buffalo This soon 
was to be supeiseded by an 80,000 kilowatt 
hingle-eylinder unit on order for tlie same coni- 
paiiv 

All these large units opciate at moderate steam 
liiPHsurpH, 37 to OOt) pounds, but the fart that 
there were eleven steam turlnnes on older to 
opeiatc at 1200 to 1400 pounds, in addition to 
several in service, was an indication of the trend 
toward high pressures in the United States 

During the year a new tyjie of tin tune made 
its a]>pearanee, namely, the steeple-eom pound in 
which the high-pressure unit is mounted on top 
of the low-piessiiie unit The ob]Pct of this ai- 
langement i* to save floor space Five such units 
weic l•llllll•ng at the end of the veai Two of 
these, each of 2.^i,000-kilowatts, weie going into 
the New South Amboy Station of tlie New Jeisey 
Cential Power & Light Company, two of fiO,- 
OOO'kilowaits were to be installed in Station A 
of the Pacific & Electric Company at San Fiaii- 
ciseo and one of 110,000-kilowatt was on oidcr 
for the Rouge Plant of the Foid Motor Company 
at Detroit These units all were to operate at 
1200 to 1400 pounds prcssuie 

The use of high-pressure turbines was not con- 
fined to central stations as several were in opera- 
tion or on order for industrial power jilants 
One of the most interesting of these was a 1400- 
pound unit being built for the Dow Chemical 
Company, located at Midland, Mich This was 
designed to exhaust at 360 ]H>undB More and 
more steam turbines of the extraction type were 
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being installed in industrial plants, to operate 
at initial pressures around 400 pounds and bleed 
steam for process at one or more intermediate 
pressures Many of these machines were being 
equipped with automatic control to maintain the 
proper balance between load, back pressuie, and 
extraction steam demand. 

The first turbine with a welded plate-steel cas- 
ing made its appearance during 1920 This was 
a 100-kilowatt machine for auxiliary drive at the 
Kast Kiver Station, New York Another depar- 
ture during the year was the appearance of the 
first all-welded plate condenser. This was installed 
in connection with a 30,000-kilowatt turbine at the 
Pair Shoals plant of the Broad River Power 
Company 

STEEL, FroRA Annie An English novelist 
died in Minchmhanipton, England, Apr 12, 1029 
She was born in Harrow, Apr 2, 1847, the se<*- 
ond daughter of Greorge Webster, sheriff-clerk of 
Forfarshire. In 1867 she married a Bengal civil- 
ian and went to live in India until 1880 There 
she was for a time provincial inspector of gov- 
ernment and aided schools in Punjab and a mem- 
ber ot the Educational Committee She published 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Temple a col- 
lection of Puniah folk talcs, Wide-a-Wake 8to- 
11 CS (1884), and in 1887 Complete Indian Cook 
and Hou’ickeepd On her return to England, Mrs 
Steel continued to write intnestinglv and with 
S(ciiiacv of life in India I lei honk- written in 
England include The Ixiw of the Threshold 
(1024) , The Curse of Eve (1928), setting forth 
her views on social problems 
STEEL See Iron and Stael, Chemisiry, 
iNniTrtTRTAT , MeTATIHROY 
STEEL IN CONSTRUCTION See Bridges 
STELLAR EVOLUTION. See Astronomy 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OP TECHNOL- 
OGY. A college of engineer mg in Hoboken, N 
.T , founded in 1870 Ihe euiollnient for the 
HUtiimii of 1929 was 444 and foi the summer ses- 
sion of that venr, 76 Theie weie 02 members on 
the teaching staff The pioductno funds amounted 
to $3,000,000, and the income for 1928-29, includ- 
ing fees Loin students, was $348,000 President, 
IiHr\ev Nathaniel Davis, PliD 
STIRLING, Rpue Admiral 1 vies, U S N 
Ret , died Mai .'i, 1929, in Baltimoie, Md , where 
ho was horn May 0, 1843 He was giadiiated 
fioni the U S Naval Academy in 18C.3, and 
during the (!ivil War, 1803-65, served on the 
Shenandoah in the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadion, paiticiputing in both attacks on Foil 
Fishei Promoted through the giades, he was 
made cnmmandei in 1880, captain in 1894, and 
rear adniiial iii 1902 He commanded the Newark 
111 1805-96, the Lancaster in 1890-97, and, from 
1808 to 1900, served as a member of the Light- 
house Boaid He was coiumuiidant of the Naval 
Station at San «Tiian, P R, in 1900-02 and of 
the Navy Yard at Puget Sound in 1902-03 In 
1902-03, also, he oouinmiided the Philippine 
Squadron of the Asiatic Fleet, the Cruiser 
Squadion iii 1904, and m 1904-05 he was coni- 
inuiider-in-chicf of the Fleet He retired inl005. 

STOCKtEXCHANGE OPERATIONS. See 
Financial Review 

STOCKS AND BONDS. See Financial Re- 
view 

STOKERS. Sec Boilers, Power X’lants, 
Stlam 

STONE, Melville Kujau. An Amei ican jour- 
nalist and former geneial manager for the As- 


sociated Press, died Feb. 15, 1929, in New York 
City. He was bom Aug 22, 1848, m Hudson, 111 
Educated in the schools of Chicago, he became a 
reporter for the Chicago Tribune in 1864 From 
1868 to 1871, he managed a foundry and machine 
shop, but. when the shop was burned, he turned 
again to journalism Tie edited several Chicago 
dailies during 1871-74, and in 1875, with two 
partners, he established the Chicago DaHj/ News 
The interest of the partners he later sold to 
Victor F Lawson, with whom he also founded in 
1881 the Chicago Momxng News (which beenme 
the Chicago Record) In 1888, because of failing 
health, he sold liis interest in the papers to Mr 
Lawson, and spent three years traveling in Eu- 
rope^ On his return to Chicago, he became in 1892 
president of the Globe National Bank, remaining 
in this position until the bank’s consolidation 
with the Continental National Bank in 1898 He 
became in 1803 geneial manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, with headquarters in New York 
City, and after 1921 lie was counselor for the or- 
ganization Ml Stone became director at a time 
when the Associated Press (then the Western 
Associated Press) was one of several similar 
associations IIis autobiography, Ptfty Years a 
Journalist (1921), is a lecotd of an interesting 
career 

STONY POINT BATTLE ANNIVER- 
SARY. See Cfilrbations 

STOREY, MooKFiEiD An Ameiiean lawyer, 
died Oet 24, 1929, in Lincoln, Mass He was born 
Mar 19, 1845, and was graduated from Harvard 
ITniversity in 1866, studying at the law school 
there the following year During 1867-69 he was 
private secretary to Charles Sumner, after which 
lie was admitted to the bar and began the prac- 
tice of law in Boston From 1873 to 1879, he 
edited the Atneiwan Law Review Mr Storey m 
1896 was president of the Aiiieiican Bar Asso- 
ciation, after 1905 president of the Anti -Imperial- 
ist League, and aftei 1910 jnesident of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People He wiote Pohttes as a Duty and 
as a Career (1889), Life of Charles Sumner 
(Statesman Senes, 1900) , What Shall We Do 
With Our Dependencies (1903) , Ehenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar, a Memoir (with E W Emerson, 
1011) ; The Reform of Ltqal Ptooedure (Storr’s 
Lectuies at Yale Law School, 1911) , The Demo- 
cratic Party and Philippine Independence 
(1915), The Negio Question (1018), Problems 
of Today (Godkiii Lectuies at Harvard College, 
1020 ) 

STORMS See MEiBOKOLoc.y 

STOURBRIDGE LION ANNIVERSARY. 

See Celebrations 

STRADIVARIUS QUARTET. See Mnsic 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. A British Ciowii 
colony in Malaysia, eonsistiiig of Singapore, Pe- 
nang (witli r'loviuce ^^ellehley and the Bin- 
dings), and Malacca The aiea is appi oximately 
IbOO squaie miles, population, according to the 
census of 1021, 883.769, estimated in 1928, 
1,095,635 The estimates foi the various parts in 
1927 weie as follows Siiigapoie, 217 square 
miles, with 538,077 inhabitants, Penang (with 
Pioviuec Wellesley and Bindings), 280 square 
miles, with 333,063 inliabitants Malacca, 720 
square miles, with 188,828 inhabitants. In 1926 
there were 359,262 j’ ' "Miit- from China and 
156,132 from southc"! li'iLi The movement of 
population in 1927 was Births, 37,233, deaths, 
35,561. The seat of the government is Singapore. 
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In 1027 there were 282 schools (all government 
aided), with an enrollment of 43,217 and an 
aveiage attendance of 40,240 The chief interest 
IS commerce, mostly tiansit trade (the ports are 
free fioin customs duties) The chief cities are 
Kingn])ore, which had a population of 350,355 
in 1021, and Penang, with a population of 123,000 
111 1021 

The tinde of the Straits Settlements in 1027, 
including intercolonial trade with other parts 
of Biitish Malaya, was as follows* Singapore, 
imports £108,5fl!r,3fl5, exports, £02,354,025, Pe- 
nang, £30,0.35,208 and £33,781,282, Malacca, 
£4,.357,110 and £5,007,908; Labuan, £228,.304 and 
£.141,302, Christmas Islands, £230,231 and £243,- 
507, Dindings, £137, .502 and £.342,210 

The budget foi 1928 estimated leceipts at 32,- 
010,000 Stiaits dollars ($18,090,000) and ev 
penditurcs at 38,051,000 ($21,164,000), conier- 
sioiis to ITintcd States currency being made at 
par Tn 1027 the actual receipts totaled 37,002.- 

000 Straits dollars ($21,3.50,000) and expendi- 
tuics 30,253,000 ($22,288,000) Large e\]>endi- 
tiiie was made on jiulilie works during 1928 and 
a 5% per cent loan floated in 1028 was letired 
The public debt on Dec 31, 1027, amounted to 
.$124,840,000 (United States ciiriencv) In 1927, 
8082 lesscls of 13,02.5,000 not icgistercd tons 
cnteicd. and 8082 of 13,634,000 tons cleat t^, the 
port of Singapoie 

The administration is under a governor, aided 
by an executive council of official members, and 
a legislative council of official and unofficial 
niembcrs, the latter being nominated or selected 
by the cliumbois of commerce of Singapore and 
Penang (ioveinor in 1920, Sir Hugh Cliffoid, 
who 18 also High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States and Brunei, and British Agent for 
Noitli Borneo and Sarawak Under the admin- 
istration of the Stiaits Settlements arc the 
Chiistmas Islands, annexed in 1900, Cocos, or 
Keclii'g Tolands, annexed in 1003, and the colony 

01 I iiiii.iii, annexed Jan. 1, 1007 See Ciiuistmas 
IsiANDH. and Laiutan 

STBATIOBAFHY. See Geology 

STBATON, The Rev Db, John Roach An 
Amciican Baptist clergyman, died at Clifton 
Spiing- N Y, Oct 29, 1929 He was bom in 
I illc, Iiid , Apr 6, 1875 Ordained in the 
Baptist ininistiv in 1900, he Ber>ed as pastor 
in Chicago (190,5-07), in Baltimore (1008-13), 
in Noifolk, Va (1913-17), and at the Cavalry 
Church in New Yoik City after 1918 In 1006 
he received the D D degree from^hurtleff College 
111 Illinois He was a noted Fundamentalist, ar- 
guing the question of Fundamentalism with Mod- 
el iiist lenders IIis debates with Dr Chailes 
Francis Potter were followed with intciest bv 
both schools of t' -iisi < Tie also Icctuied and 
wiote in the inte -! • ' ilie Anti-Saloon 1 league 
In 1027 he conducted faith-hcaling services at 
Calvary Cliurch and brought upon himself bitter 
attacks fiom clergymen of his own and other 
denominations 

STBAUS COLLECTION See Art S\lks 

STREET AND HIGHWAY SAFETY. See 

Automouiler 

STREETS. See Roadh and Pavementh, City 
Planning 

STRESEMANN, Gcrtav A German states- 
man, died Oct 3, 1929, in Berlin, where he was 
born May 10, 1878 He was educated at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Leipzig In 1907 he was 
elected to the Reichstag, at which time he was 


general manager of a union of manufacturers, 
having long been an industrial leader He became 
Chancellor in 1923, but the cabinet which he 
formed fell the same year He was appointed 
Foreign Minister in the new cabinet formed by 
Dr Wilhelm Marx, and held this position in all 
HiKivcdiiig ministries until his death Herr 
kStresemann. leader of the German People’s 
party, had many political opponents and met 
with latter o]Yposition ; but he was, nevertheless, 
lecogin/ed as Germany’s greatest ])ost-wai states- 
man It was he who effected the sccniity pact 
with France, negotiated the Local no I’leatv, and 
gained Germany's entrance into the Ix'ague of 
Nations on an equal tooting with the Allied na- 
tions In 1020 he obtained a piomise of the e\acii- 
ation of the Rhine by the Allied troops He was 
one of the gicatest of the Euiopean ]>eace pio- 
nioters, woiking for the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan 111 1924 and for the Young Plan in 1020 
Til 102b he shared the Nobel Peace Pri/e with 
Aiistide Briand His death, bi ought on by ovei- 
woik, occuiicd the day after he had pi evented 
a ciisiB in the Reichstag o\ei the uncmph\Miiciit- 
insuiance law* 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. The final fig- 
111 es compiled by the U S Bin can of Luboi Sta- 
tistics foi the .\eai 1028 showed that the number 
of disputes beginning in that yeai w.i8 mateiially 
less than that foi an\ of the other >eaih siiiie 
1016 On the basis of 1016 as one bundled, the in- 


dex figures 
Buteau was 

for disputes 
as follows 

as computed 

by the 


Relative 


Relative 


number 


number 


of 


of 


disputes 


disputes 

1916 

100 

1921 

41 

1917 

117 

3924 

JJ 

1918 

86 

1025 

.14 

1919 

9b 

192(> 

27 

1920 

90 

1027 

39 

1921 

6‘l 

1928 

17 

1922 

29 




The table that follow's piescnts the stiike 
histoiy for the period January, l!»28-,Inne, 
1029 


Number of Number of workere 

disputes involved in disputes 

Begin- In Begm In effect 
nvng effect ning in at end of Number 
m at end month month of man dags 


Month 

19118 

.Tanuary . 

month 

48 

of 

month 

63 

18,850 

81,880 

lost during 
month 
2,128,028 

February 

.52 

58 

33,441 

10.3,496 

2,145,342 

March . . 

41 

47 

7,450 

7b,0b9 

2,29J,3J7 

April 

71 

48 

143,700 

129,708 

4,800,2 12 

May 

80 

5b 

15,640 

J '13,540 
141,137 

3,455,409 

Juno 

44 

46 

31,381 

3,670,878 

July 

54 

42 

18,012 

1 J2,187 

.3,337,386 

August 

59 

42 

8,887 

105,760 

3,55.4,750 

Reptember 

52 

34 

8,897 

62,802 

2,571,982 

October 

61 

42 

27,866 

37,840 

41,474 

1,. 104,013 

November 

44 

J8 

:i8.745 

1,300,.I62 

December 

23 

29 

6,172 

35,842 

901.238 

1929 

January . 

45 

34 

14,727 

39,484 

949,692 

February 

48 

34 

20,184 

40,385 

921,583 

March . . 

77 

42 

14,052 

41,821 

l,094,lbl 

April . . 
May 

103 

62 

J0,130 

52,292 

1,429,046 

98 

73 

26,220 

58,959 

54,684 

1,578 929 

June . . 

69 

71 

10,702 

1,520,027 


Duiing the year 1028, the Buieau of Lalior 
Statistics compilations showed that neaily oiie- 
thiid of all the industiial disputes occurred in 
the eight cities of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
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phia, Fall River, Lynn, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Paterson 

The ' " ■ '’-re the condusions of 656 of 

these . • . ■■ the year 1928 Two hundred 

and seventy-two ended in favor of the employers , 
] 97 ended in favor of the workers ; 1 00 ended in 
compromises, 3 terminated with the employees 
retuiiiing, jtendiiig nrhiti atioii , 14 were ]uri8die- 
iioTinl and j>roiest strikes, 10 were not reported. 
Til 1928 the total duiation in days of these 056 in- 
diistnal disputes was 17,997 making an average 
of 27 da>a pei stiike Since 1921, the trend has 
been generally in a downwaid direction In the 
euilier year, there was a total of 1258 strikes 
lasting 04,231 days, with an average of 51 days 
jier stiikc Only iu 1927, was the strike histoiy 
more fnvoinble than the record of 1928 In that 
leai, theie were 009 disputes with a total loss 
of woik of 15,805 days 

The lesea relies of the Buieau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed that settlement by arbitration was 
meeting with iiieiea-mg fai’oi Of the 056 dis- 
])utes involving 402,700 woikeis ending in 1928, 
130 or 20 pci cent of the total weic settled by 
arbitiation 

Cheat Hritain The historv of Great Britain 
and Northein Ireland for 1928 showed a less 
favoiable situation In the year, a total of 302 
laboi dis]MiteH involved 124,000 woikers with a 
total of 1,388,000 days lost It will be observed 
that, while the number of workers on strike 
was considerably smaller than m the United 
States, the totarnuinber of davs lost was almost 
ten tunes as great Nevertheless, the total num- 
ber of sti ikes, 302, was smallei than for any other 
veal 111 the lecent histoiy of Great Britain, and 
the aggiegate niimbei of days lost, 1,388,000, 
was the lowest evei leeorded by the Ministry ot 
Laboi Tlie chief iiidustiies alfeetcd by the in- 
dustrial disputes w'cie coal mining and tevtile 

New York GAnMp:NT Industbv On July 2, a 
strike ealled by the Intel national Ladies’ Gai- 
inent Woikcrs’ Union iii New' York City brought 
out 30,000 cloak and suit workeis in the entire 
tiade The stiike was ealled against the inside 
inaiiufaetuieis, the eontiactois, and the job- 
lH>rs for the purpose of impioving conditions in 
the industry and the writing of a new agreement. 
Union demands included a fiv'e-dollai wage in- 
crease, reestablishment of the unemployment 
insurance fund, a 40-hour w'eek, a modifleation 
of' - rights after discharge Actually, 

the « uined at the breaking down of 

the sweating systeiu which, as a lesult of 
internal disorganization, had laised its head 
in the industry in recent years On July 11, 
]0 davs later, a settlement o' 
difficulties was i cached between 
of the union and the Industrial Couneil, the 
lending employers’ organization The union with- 
drew its demand for an increase, however, it 
won its chief point, that of the organization of 
a joint control cominissioii for the purpose of 
maintaining shop standards and agreements and 
to discourage the manufacture of garments in 
non-union shops It w-as generally agreed by both 
sides that one of the elements of danger in the 
situation was the exjiansion of chain-store con- 
Riim])tion At its annual convention in December, 
ill Cleveland, the International Ijadics’ Garment 
Workers’ Union announced that it planned to call 
a similar organization strike in the ladies’ dress 
industry. It was expected, too, that the union 
would seek the establishment of the week-work 


basis instead of the prevailing piece-work pay- 
ment scheme In the same month, a group of 
prominent retail-store distributors jiledged their 
support to the inainteiiance of decent working con- 
ditions 111 the indiistiv 

New Out fans Strekt-Car Workers On July 

I, liegan a bitter and long-drawn-out dispute in 

that city, which involved approximately 1.500 
street-railway workers on strike against the 
local stieot-traction company The men went 
out for wage increases . ^ the 

union The strike was ; and 

violence largely due to the fact ’that tlie com- 
jianies sought to run the cars manned by strikc- 
bi cakers It w'as refioi ted that a number of street 
cars was burned by the strikers and their sym- 
pathizers On September 5, following conferences 
of President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor and representatives of the local car men 
and the public service company, an announcement 
was made to the effect that* an ■ 

been reached 'J’he c.ar men, howeve' . 

II, voted to 1 eject the agi cement on the score that 
the company had refused to indicate that it 
would take back the strikers In the middle of 
the month, it was apparent that the strike had 
Ireen lost 

Bt TIDING Trader Mirroitri On May 1, there 
began in Kt Louis a strike of building-trade em- 
ployees which affected a total of 4200 workers w’ho 
succeeded in fving up seriously building oper- 
ations m that cit\ The chief cause for the strike 
was a demand for increased wages After six w'ceks 
of idleness, compromises w'cre effected, resulting 
in the creation of new wage n • . ■ • » ^ - 

Canada (Canada’s history ■■ ■ • - for the 

year 1928 continued to show the same decline 
that has been the trend in lecent years During 
1928, 101 disputes between capital and labor 
involved only 18,239 workers, as compared w'lth 
22,083 in 1927 and 24,142 in 1920 The peak of 
Canadian labor disputes was reached in 1919, 
when 38,988 vvoikeis w'cre on strike during the 
year. In 1928, 726 emidovers were affected and 
the total time lost in woiking days was 238,132 


Southern Tex hie Aula t*. - - March 

and continuing intermittent ■ . the 


year, involving only small units, but waged bit- 
terly on both sides, industrial warfare broke out 
in the Southern textile area, that paradise of 
American capital “where labor was cheap, Amer- 
ican, and contented ” The lightning struck now 
in Tennessee, now in Geoigia, again and again 
in South Carolina, and in North Carolina In 
Eliza bethton, lenii, first in March and then in 
April, the woikeis iii the rayon mills went out 
on strike in juotest against the stretch-out 
system, for a shoiter working week and for the 
*- • ' the newlv-formerl local established 

I \ Textile Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the A F of L. In Elizabethton, a new wage 
scale was won Under it, women workers were 
to leccivc 18 cents per hour for the first three 
weeks, 20 cents for the next three weeks; with 
a maximum r.ite of 24 cents for the most effi- 
cient Thus foi a 60-hour week, a maximum of 
$14 40 could be hoped for, but the mill owners 
refused to iciogiii/e the union and the later 
strike of Apiil did not succeed iii cheeking the 
discharge of woikeis active in the organiza- 
tion of tlie Elizabethton local In March, too, a 
series of strikes broke out in the South Carolina 
mill towns of Ware Shoals, Pelzer, and Green- 
ville. The sti etch-out system, under which a sin- 
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gle worker was expected to operate practically 
twice as many machines as heretofore, without 
higher pay or a shorter working day, was the 
cause for the walkout. The workers, unorganized 
and without the aid of the A F. of ll, were 
quickly defeated 

Gastonia and Marion, N C , were the scenes of 
bloody conflict and the wretched story of South- 
ern white labor in these two Southern mill towns 
aroused the whole nation and compelled the 
A V of L at its annual convention to pledge 
all its strength and resources to force unioniza- 
tion with an improvement of working condi- 
tions. In Marion, in September, the 650 workers 
in one of the mills had struck, under the guid- 
ance of A F of Tj. organizers It was established 
that the workers were receiving an average of 
$14 a week, were working from 10 to 12 hours a 
day and were being deni^ the right to unionize. 
In fact, the leading cause of the strike was the 
discharge of 15 workers who were active in 
trade-union activity. The local authorities at 
once came to the assistance of the mill owners 
and furnished deputy sheriffs to police the mill 
grounds to prevent molestation of the strike- 
breakers. On October 2, there was a clash be- 
tween the sheriff and his deputies and a strike 
picket parade with the result that six strikers, 
all men and all American-born, were killed 
The sheriff and 17 others, of whom 11 were 
deputies, were held for the grand jury Governor 
O Max Gardner promised an investigation and 
the Communist Trade Union, the National Textile 
Workers Union, took advantage of the situation 
to carry its propaganda into the disaffected 
areas. Before the month had ended, the strikers 
had been defeated and the mills were resum- 
ing operations In November, two of the strike 
leaders were found guilty of rioting and sent 
to fail It was not so easy, however, to hold any- 
body accountable for the slaying of the strikers 
First, the indictment against the sheriff was 
dismissed, then, on December 21, a jury of 
mountaineers brought in a verdict of not guilty 
against the eight deputy sheriffs who were finally 
brought to trial 

In Gastonia, the sequel of the strike was 
somewhat the same Here, in April, the workers 
went out on strike in the Lorav Mill of the Man- 
ville-Jenckcs Company, a Rhode Island corpora- 
tion The workers were being organized by the 
National Textile Workers Union, the Commun- 
ist organization On .Tunc 7, in resisting a raid on 
the strike headquarters, strike leaders fired into 
the attacking group with the result that Police 
Chief Aderholt was killed. Immediately, 1.5 men 
and women were arrested for the murder Be- 
cause of local hostility, a change of venue was 
granted the defendants and after an original 
mistrial and a change in the indictment from 
first- to second-degree murder, on October 21 
seven men were found guilty of the murder as 
charged It was apparent that every precaution 
had not been taken to insure fairness 

North Carolina justice was not so swift in 
bringing to trial the murderer of Blla Mav 
Wiggins, a striking mill worker and the mother 
of five children, who was killed on September 
14, when a mob fired into a truckload of strikers 
on their wav to a meeting Nine minor bosses in 
the Loray Mill at Gastonia were arrested in 
connection with the murder, but on October 24 
the grand jury reported its inability to bring 
in an indictment because of "insufficient evi- 


dence” Though the presiding judge refused to 
dismiss the nine defendants, local sentiment 
predicted an end of the matter Meanwhile, the 
strike in the Loray Mill had been lost In Novem- 
ber, a special presiding judge, appointed by the 
Governor, sought again to obtain indictments for 
the murder of Mrs. Wiggins The end of the year 
saw no action taken. 

STBYKEK, Melanothoiv Wootsey An 
American clergyman and former college presi- 
dent, died Dec 6, 1920, in Rome, N Y He was 
bom in Vernon, N. Y, Jan. 7, 1851, and was 
graduated in 1872 from Hamilton College and 
in 1876 from Auburn Theological Seminary Or- 
dained in the Presbyterian ministry in 1876, he 
served as pastor from that time until 1802, suc- 
cessively in Auburn and Ithaca, N Y, in Hol- 
yoke, Mass , and in Chicago, 111 From 1802 to 
1917, Dr Stryker was president of Hamilton 
College He was a student of hymnology and the 
author of hymns and poems. He published Souq 
of Mtrtam (1888) ; Three Addressee on Lincoln 
(1917); Vesper Bella, verse (1910), Chnsfwn 
Praise, a hymnal (1920); Lincoln's Land, and 
Other Verse (1921); Ethics in Outline (102.3), 
Emhers, collected verse (1026) 

STUDDEBT-KENNEDY, Tub Rev Geof- 
frey Anketell. See Kennedy, The Rev Oi-xir- 
FREY AnKETFLT, StUDDERT 

STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. See Univerhttieb and Colii-oes 

STUDY, Courses of See EDur\TioN in the 
United States 

SUBMARINES See Naval PRooRbss, Ves- 
sels, Naval 

SUBWAYS. Sec Rapid Transit 

SUDAN, Anolo-Foyptian A tcrritoiv in fbe 
Nile region of \fricn, extending south fiom 
Egypt and Libya to British East Africa and the 
Belgian Congo, bounded on the east hv the Red 
Sea, Eritrea, and Abvssinia, and on the west hv 
French Equatorial Africa , under British au- 
thority Area estimated at 1 ,008.100 square miles , 
population in 1928 estimated at 6,460,041 Capi- 
tal Khartum, with a population of ,31,065, 
other cities, Omdurraan, 70 2.38, Khartum North, 
92,982, with adjacent rural district 

Most of the world’s supply of gum aiahic and 
ivory comes from the Anglo-Egvptian Sudan Tn 
1927 gum-arahie exports totaled 21,2.30 tons 
valued at £E680,887 (one pound Fgvpti.iii i-qiialpd 
.$4 983) Cotton is a leading ctiiji, tin".* being 
216,.544 acres under eultivation in 1027 the 
eiop fiom whieh (1027-28) was estimated at 
110,000 bales (averaging 278 jioumls) Mneh of 
the cotton area is irrigated Sesame, groundnuts, 
senna leaves and pods, dates, hides and skins, 
gold, and salt aie other products, in addition 1o 
such cereals as dura (great millet) and diikhn 
(bulrush millet) 

Imports in 1927 totaled £E6 15.5 .344 and ex- 
ports, excluding reexports, f E4,9.56 000 Most of 
the trade was carried on with Great Britain and 
Egypt The budget estimates for 1028 balanced 
at fE5 978 000 Tn 1927 actual revenues totaled 
£E5,029.045 and expenditures £E.5,.5, 50,480 The 
figures do not include the revenue and expendi- 
ture for local provincial services, which in 1027 
amounted to £E167,174 and £E1 4.3,67.3 respect- 
ively In 1928 there were 1802 miles of lailway 
line open to traffic and a section of 135 miles was 
under construction from Kassala to Giiaref The 
navigable tributaries of the Nile are served bv 
government steamers. Under a convention signed 
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at Cairo, Jan. 10, 1800, the region south of the 
22d parallel is administered by a governor-gen- 
eral appointed by the Egyptian government with 
the assent of Great Britain. The Sudan has been 
divided into 16 provinces, each under a governor 
Since 1010 the ^vernor-general has been assisted 
by a council. Governor-General in 1029, Sir John 
li Maffey. 

SUEZ CANAL. The reports for 1028 of the 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez and the preliminary reports for 1929 showed 
unprecedented activity during these years, both 
in number of passages of ships and in the move- 
ment of merchandise In 1920, it was estimated 
that 6274 ships with a net tonnage of 36,466,014 
jiassed through the canal, as compared with 6084 
ships with a net tonnage of 31,905,902 in 1928, 
and 5545 ships with a net tonnage of 28,962,000 
in 1927. The movement ot merchandise in 1920 
was 34,516,000 gross tons; in 1928, 32,622,000 
gloss tons, and in 1927, 29,524,000 gross tons 
Total tiansit and navigation leceipts in 1928 
amounted to 222,396,000 gold francs, exceeding 
those of 1927 by 13,710,163 gold franca in spite 
ot a 1 eduction of 25 centimes per ton which went 
into effect Api 1, 1928 

'rhe lue principal flags represented in canal 
fiallic — British, Dutch, German, Ficnch, and 
Italian — exceeded their previous high recoids 
The accompanying table gives the numlier of 
transits and net tonnage hj nationality for the 
jear ending Dec. 31, 1928 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC, 1928 


Count rif 

No oi Trantita 

Nat Tonnage 

Grent Britain 

3,893 

18.124.074 

'llip NvthrrlandB 

ftl7 

1.320,628 

Get mony 

611 

3,300,018 


150 

1,026,060 

Italy 

363 

1,640,702 

.lapan 

158 

040,070 

UniU>d StatPfa 


720,35 ( 

Norway 

140 

686,740 

Denmark 

71 

163,028 


6h 

307,316 

Giooco 

00 

280,03 I 
160, 055 

BolRium 

40 

]{|lbsl,l 

20 

67,821 

Spam 

6 

17.801 

Egypt 

8 

13,586 

Finland 

•J 

7,760 

TTruguiiy 

Turkey 

2 

3,226 

2 

2,658 

Portugal 

2 

2 593 

(Vecliohlovnkia 

1 

1,344 

1,110 

Satawak 

1 

Total 

6,084 

31, 906,902 


SUGAB Kstimates ])ublished by Willett and 
Giay filaced the vvoild’s pioductio'n of sugar in 
1929 at 30,001,000 shoit tons, of which 19,725,- 
000 tons weie cane sugar and 0,120,000 tons beet 
sugar The ,v lelds in short tons of cane sugar for 
the moie nnportant piodiicing coiintiies weie es- 
timated as follows Cuba, 6,488,000 tons, Java, 

3.250.000 tons, British India, 2,068,000 tons, 
Fotmosa and Japan, 901,000 tons, Hawaii, 913,- 
000 tons, Philippine islands, 812,000 tons, Porto 
Hico, 762,000 t^ms; and Dominican Republic, 

420.000 tons It was further estimated that South 
America produced 1,776,000 tons, Africa, 783,- 
000 tons, and Australia and Fiji, 764,000 tons 

Cane-sugar production in the United States, 
which is limited to Louisiana, was forecast by 
the Depaitiiieiit of Agriculture at 208,000 short 
tons compared with 132,000 shoit tons the yeai 
beloie The 1929 area of sugar cane in Louisiana 
was placed at 173,000 acres against 115,000 acres 


in 1928. The value of the entire Louisiana cane 
crop was estimated to be $12,779,000 as compared 
wiHi $10,021,000 the preceding year The price of 
cane in 1929 was $3.76 per ton and in 1928, $3 87 
per ton The production of sugar-cane sirup in the 
^uihern States was estimate at 23,458,000 gal- 
lons, or 15 per cent greater than the 1928 pro- 
duction of 20,401,000 gallons The increase was 
largely due to a larger acieagc The Dccemlicr 1 
price was 75 4 cents per gallon in 1929 and 77 (i 
cents the year preceding and on this basis the 
total faim value was $17,691,000 and $15,835,000 
for the two years, respectively. 

Estimates for 1929 by the International Sugar 
Association of Vienna as reported by the Intci- 
national Institute of Agriculture placed the Eu- 
ropean pioduction of raw sugar from sugar beets 
at 5,769,131 short tons, about 80,000 tons less 
than the pioduction in 1928 The production of 
sugar beets for the year was estimated at 35,- 
495,490 short tons The leading countries and 
their yields were as follow** Ceiimuiv, 2,032,370 
tons; Czechoslovakia, 1,087,346 tons; Poland, 

936.000 tons; and Italy, 470,000 tons The Soviet 
Republics, which are not included in the aliove 
estimates, produce annually about 10,900,000 tons 
of sugar beets and according to a preliminary 
estimate produced 1,353,000 tons of sugar in 

1928 In Europe, 614 beet-sugar factories opciatcd 
in 1029 against 643 in 1928 

The Department of Agriculture estimated the 
pioduction of sugar beets by the United States in 

1929 at 7,672,000 tons and the bcct-sugar pro- 
duction at 1,041,000 tons, an increase of 571,000 
tons of beets and a decrease of 20,000 tons of 
bugai as compared with 1928 The December 1 
farm price was $10 70 pci ton and the farm value 
of the crop $57,679,000 in 1928 and $11 and 
$50,477,000, respectively, the yeai before The av- 
eiage yield per acic was 10 7 tons Colorado j»io- 
duced 2,880,000 Ions of sugar beets, Nebiaska, 

1.002.000 tons, W ■ "05,000 tons, Utah, 

564.000 tons, and < ■ -i 544,000 tone 

It was estimated that in 1929 the United 
Ktates, produced 1,706,000 pounds of maple sugar 
and 2,595,000 gallons of maple sirup The bulk 
of this piudmtion was supplied by Verinoiit, 
New York, and Ohio, Vermont leading with 966,- 
000 pounds of sugar and 1,083,000 gallons of 
Hiiup See CiiEUisnix, Iivdustiiial 

SUICIDE. Sec Crime 

SUISUN BAY BRIDGE See Bridges 

SULLIVAN EXPEDITION, Sesquicln- 
TENNIAE CEr,EllU\T10N OF SeC CELEBRATIONS 

SULFHUB. Production, shipments, and ex- 
ports of sulphur leached new levels in 1929, ac- 
cording to the U. S Bureau of Mines Sulphur pro- 
duction amounted to 2,362,380 long tons in 1929, 
compared with 1,981,873 tons in 1928, and 
2.111,618 tons in 1927, the previous recoid yeai 
Shipments totaled 2,437,238 tons valued at about 
$43,800,000, compared with 2,082,924 tons valued 
at about $37,500,000 in 1928, the previous record 
year. In 1929 pioduction was continued in Texas 
at Gulf, MitngM’il.T County, by the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur i • 1 . at Bryan and Hoskins 

Mounds, l'’ieeport,’Brazoiia County, by the Free- 
port Sulphui Company at Benavides, Duvale 
County, by tlie Duvale Texas Sulphur; and at 
Wharton, Wharton County, by the Union Sul- 
phur Company A new operation on Boling Dome 
at Newgulf, Wharton County, Texas, was started 
by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company during the 
latter part of Mardi, 1929. 
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No production or shipments of sulphur were 
made in Louisiana in 1029 The final shipments 
of sulphur from the stockpile at Sulphur, Cal- 
casieu Parish, La , were made in 1928 Over 99 9 
])cr cent of the TTnited States production and 
siiipments of sulphur came from Texas 

Stocks of sulphur on hand at the mines de- 
creased nearly 100,000 tons, followinf); a decrease 
of approximately 100,000 tons in 1928, and were 
about 1,900,000 tons on December 31 The average 
quoted price for sulphur as icported by the 
trade journals was unchanged at $18 a ton 
fob mines throughout the year Open prices 
were $1 to $3 a ton higher, and prices for sul- 
phur exported were given as $22 a ton fas 
Atlantic ports 

Exports of sulphur or brimstone fiom tlie 
United States totaled 853,183 tons valued at 
$17,028,813, compared with 685,051 tons valued 
at $14,345,075 in 1928, and 789,274 tons \ allied 
at $16,254,227 in 1927, the previous record v<*ar 

The world production of sulphur m 1928 was 
estimated at 2,41 3,000 metric tons, the equivalent 
of 2,374,392 long tons Of this amount, 1,949,000 
metric tons (1,981,873 long tons) were ])roduced 
in the United States Outside the United States 
the chief source of supply was Sicily which was 
icported to have pioduced, in 1928, 215,280 
metric tons of sulphur, as compared with 231,440 
metric tons in 1927 The production of conti- 
nental Italy, chiefly Romagna, was given as 80,- 
827 metric tons making the total estimated pro- 
duction of Italy 296,107 metric tons, a slight 
decrease fiom that of 1927 Japan produced 66,- 
619 metric tons of sulphur in 1928, Spam, 1,5,000 
metric tons; Chile, 10,000 metric tons, and 
China, 5600 metiic tons In Chile eiioiinous de- 
posits were reported newly discoveied at Putana 
Volcano in the PiOMnco of Antofagasta, near the 
Bolivian frontier 

SULPHURIC ACID. See Chemistry, Jn- 

miSTRIAL 

SUMATRA. See Dutch East Indies 

SUN See Astronomy 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, American A 
volunteer association composed of mcniliers of 
different Protestant denominations, whose ob- 
ject IS to establish and maintain Sunday schools 
and to publisJi and circulate moral and religious 
publications It was established in 1817 as the 
Sunday and Adult School Union. Through the 
contributions of individuals, churches, and Sun- 
day schools, it sustains missionaries and sup- 
ports its general work, which is earned on bv 
13 districts In the year ending Feb. 28, 1929, 
673 schools were organized and 515 schools re- 
organized, with a total of 3835 teachers and 35,- 
719 pupils There were 168 young people’s soci- 
eties established, 150 preaching stations opened; 
28 churches of various denominations organized , 
and 12 churches built The income for the year was 
$582,803, expenditures amounted to $.578, ,561 
The oflicers in 1929 were President, E Clarence 
Miller, vice presidents, James M. Snydei, Barton 
F. Blake, and Robert L. Latimer; treasurer and 
leeording secretary, John H Talley; secretary of 
missions, G P Williams; editor of publications, 
James MeConaughy National headquarters are at 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. See Fertilizers 

SURGEONS, American College of A Col- 
lege or guild (not a teaching institution), or- 
ganized in 1913 by sonic 500 surgeons of North 
America representing every branch of surgery 


The object of the coll^ is “to elevate the 
standard of surgery, to provide a method of 
granting fellowships in the organization, and to 
educate the public and the profession to under- 
stand that the practice of surgery calls for spe- 
cial training, and that the surgeon elected to 
fellowship in this college has had such training 
and 18 properly qualified to practice siirgeiy *’ 

The membership in 1929 was more than 9000 
and included prominent surgeons of the United 
States, Canada, and the Latin-Amei ican coun- 
tries The activities of the college are financed 
from initiation fees and yearly dues of the fel- 
lows, augmented by outside contributions The 
college, in 1929, owned property valued at 
$1,6()0.000 and had an endowment fund of moic 
than $800,000 

In 1017 a hospital standardization programme 
was initiated, W'hich set definite piofessiuiial le- 
qiiiiements as to oigaiiiz.ition, diagnostic facil- 
ities. and nietliods of pioeedine and which pio- 
vided for a careful annual survey ot all liospi1.il s 
with 25 beds and over There weie 2855 hospitals 
of 25 beds oi over on the cjillege s v isiting list 
111 1929, and of these, 1969 wcie fully or condi- 
tionally approved 

The college maintains a library and deiiartment 
of liteiarv leseaieh to ttiith«‘i the st.nidaidi/a- 
tioii of liti'r.ituie on suigeiv and closely allied 
subieets and to eneoiiiage the widei 'leiding 
and study of scieiitibc* matciial The olhciul 
loiirnal is finigcti/, f!uinn,h.iir and Oh^fr flics 
Oflieeis for 1929 30 weie riesideiit, Dr Mei- 
iittW J 'r ' «■■■ r. ‘ -’US A, Wash- 
ington, I ■ ■■■ M ' 'e(I Miller, New 

Oileans, vice piesidenis, Di W \N I’eaison 
Des Moines, and Dr I’eiiy C (Joldsmitb, To- 
ronto, tieasuiei, Dr Fiedenc \ Beslev, ^^.luke- 
gan. 111 Di Fianklin II Mai tin was duet ten 
general of the college and Di Malcolm T Mac- 
Eachern and Di Bow man t< Ciowell, nssoemte 
diieeiors Jleadquaileis die at 40 East Enc 
Street, Chicago 

SURGERY. Dr L TT McKinnie of C'oloiado 
Springs attempts to give a forecast of sur- 
gical activity in the Journal of Ihc Amcrtran 
Medical Asuoduiion for Apiil 6 ITe liinits him- 
self to a few provinces only, the tnst of which 
IS opeiations by incompetent surgeon-. This is in 
line •with the statement ma<le not long ago by 
Dr Wm J Mayo that the suigeoii of the futuie 
will limit himself to a iiariow and speeiali/ed 
line of operation, which naturally will widen 
the gulf between the e\pcit and the iiicoinjietenl 
To secuie better surgical training, the inivate 
purse of the student will no longci prove ade- 
quate and we must have State aid or eiulowineiit 
by philantlii opy Young men must be selected for 
their fitness and in some way made independent 
of ordinary financial considerations A special 
qualification may be necessary, for niemberhliip 
m the American College of Singeons is haidly 
sufficient for the futuie It is also difficult to 
conceive of luastci suigeons wlio aie not af- 
filiated with the great univeisities oi general 
hospitals The better class of extramuial sur- 
geons should gravitate to these institutions un- 
til a standardized modtui vti>cndi comes to pass 
Nothing must happen which will diive su]>erini 
men from a career in surgeiy, foi the gieat snr- 
genn has usually been a man of high ehaiuctei 
and ability as well as attainments 
SURINAM. See Dutch Guiana 

SUVIANA DAM. See Dams. 
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SVALBASD. An uictic aichipelago in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, area 2u,000 square miles, 
formerly known as Spitzbcrgen. It compiises all 
lands between 10 and 35 degrees east longitude 
and between 74 and 81 degrees noith latitude 
By the Treaty ol Pans, Feb 9, 1920, it was 
placed under the full and absolute -.n. ii 'jrnty of 
Norway. The principal islands aie \\»-i ''i './ih-i 
gen, usually called Spitsbeigen, Noitheast l^nd, 
Barents Island, Edge Island, Wiche Islands, Hope 
Island, and Prince Charles Foreland. Norway 
assumed control in 1925 and has appointed a 
governor, who lives at Green Harbor with a small 
stall There are six minmg camps inhabited the 
year round. The largest, Longyearbyen in Advent 
Bay, has 520 inhabitants. As all industiies are 
couduited on Spitsbergen, they aie tieated under 
West Spitzbcrgen. 

SWABTHlCOBiE COLLEGE. A nonsccta- 
ri.ui institution foi the highei education of men 
and women in Swarthmore, Pa., touuded in 1804 
by the Society of Friends The 1929 eniullment 
was 570 lull-time students, of whom 289 were 
men and 287, women. The teaching staff numbered 
75 The endowment andpiuductive fuudsainounted 
to $4,000,000 The libiary contained 08,000 vol- 
umes 111 addition, the Fi lends Historical Libraiy 
bad a cullectioii of 8500 volumes and original 
maiiusciipt-iecord books of 40 Friends’ meetings 
President, Frank Aydelotto, LL D 

SWAZILAND, sau'ze- land A Biitish protec- 
tuidte 111 South Afiiea, situated iioitli of Zuhi- 
bind, wt tlie southeast cm comer of the Trans- 
vaal Foi merly under the South African Eepublic, 
it IS now eoiiti oiled by the British government 
acting thi ough a high commissioner of the Union 
ot Soutli Africa Area, 0704 0 square miles, 
population at the census of 1921, 112,838, of 
VI horn 2235 were Euiopeaiis. Capital, Mbabane 
The duel agiicultuial pioducts aie coin (the 
staple piuduct), tobacco, millet, vaiioiis veg- 
etables, peumils, and cotton 'The inineial le- 
houices aiu coiihideic'd rich, but are undeveloped 
The iu\eiute loi 1927-28 was 190,700 and the ev- 
]teiidituie 1103,081 Theie is a customs union with 
the Union ot »Soutli Atiiea The South Aftica Act 
ol 190') included Svca/iiand as one of the terii- 
toijcs winch, on an addiess from the South Alri- 
cait Houses of Pailiamciit, might be tiaiisteired 
to the govemmeiit of the Union In Sejitcmbei, 
1929, It w'iib aiiiiounecd that (jeiicial llurtzog, 
Piemiei ol the Liiioii, was uiimouh to secuie tlic 
iiielusion ot Swaziland during the life ot his 
govemmeiit The tiunsler was said to be opposed 
by the iiatnc Sw>a/is and b} most ot the Eu- 
nqieuiis in the teiiitoiy Local aduuiustiation is 
iiiidei a lesident coiiimissiouc'i Besident Com- 
iiiissioiici in l'J2!), T Aiiiswoitli Dickson 

SWEDEN. A constitutionul kingdom in the 
cxtieme iiortliwestci ii part ot Kuiope, occupying 
tlie easteiii and largei pait of the Seundiiiuviaii 
peninsula Capital, Stockholm, reigning sovereign 
in 1929, King Giistaf V 

Area ajno Population The total area of 
Sweden is 173,154 squaio luilc's, the population, 
according to the census of 1920, was 5,904,48'J, 
estimated in 1928, 0,105,190 The population per 
square mile in 1928 was 38 5 Bnths averaged 
102,803 annually fiom 1924 thiough 1928, and 
deaths, 72,920, leaving an annual excess of births 
of 29,807 Duiing the same ]>ciiod emigrants 
avciaged 12, .387 uiiiiually and immigrants 5.53b 
The bulk of the emigiauts went to the United 
States. Cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 


m 1928 were Stockholm, 474,094, Goteborg, 
235,994, and Malmo, 118,535. 

Education Elementary education is fiee and 
compulsoiy between the ages of 7 and 14 In 
1927 there weie in the elementary schools, 2(»,- 
847 teachers and 000,090 pupils In the same year 
theie weie 77 public secondaiy schools, with 27,- 
899 pupils, 503 x>euple’s high schools with 3.581 
pupils, two high and seven eleineiitary techiiicul 
schools with about 2900 pupils, military, naviga- 
tion, agricultural, vetermaiy, and othci sxiecial 
schools Theie are two universities. 

pRODiTCTiON About half of the population is 
engaged in agiieultuie and half in commeice and 
industiy. In 1920, 9,254,000 acies, oi 9 1 pei cent 
ol the total area, was under cultivation, 2,280,- 
000 acres w'eie peimaiient meadows, and 60,704,- 
000 aeius weic devoted to loicsts and pastuie 
land The total value of field ciojis in 1928 was 
placed at 1,152,801,000 ciowns ($308,908,000), 
including wheat, $25,174,000, oats, $49,889,000, 
potatoes, $30,231,000, hay, $89,501,000 The aiea 
and xuoductiun ol the duet iiops was Wheat, 

575.000 acies, 19,470,000 bushels, rye, 080,000 
and 17,101,000, bailey, 273,000 and 9,572,000, 
oats, 1,810,000 and 87,516,000, mixed grain, 505,- 
OUO acies and 474,000 nictiic tons, potatoes, 337,- 
000 acies and 05,884,000 bushels, sugai beets, 

105.000 acies and 1,024,000 metne tons, beet 
Bugai, 101,000 nietiic tons, liuy, 3,330,000 acies 
and 4,793,000 metne tons, image roots, 209,000 
aeies and 2,895,000 metne tons Most ciops 
showed a marked improvement ov er 1927. 

Swedish iiidnstiy and (ominuice muintamed a 
high level ui activity dunng 192') and the lattei 
X>art of 1028, alter strikes iii the non, wood-pulp, 
and papei iiidustnes in tlie fust hull of 1928 had 
slowed up piuduetiun lii 1929, lailioad cai load- 
ings, shipping, bank dealings, foreign tiade, 
employment, industnal output, and building 
activity all le.it'lied tlie highest levels since the 
VVoild Wai The mining industiy in {Sweden has 
been important lor ceutuiies The annual pro- 
ductiou ot Joipluiid nun me a\eiaged 7,000,000 
tons, at which lute it would lequiie mote than 
150 jeais to exhaust the known deposits. An- 
othei rich milling aiea in the Skellcftc Kivei 
region in {Sweden juopei was being developed iii 
1929, the mes toiitaming gold, silver, copjjei, 
uiseuie, zinc, lead, <uid coppei ])^iitcs A sinelt- 
lug jilaut loi the ti eatiiieut of tlie ore w us uiulei 
construction at Kuiinskai, on the Gulf ot Botbniu 
Besides the non and steel industiy, shipbuild- 
ing, and tiic pioductiun of iiiachineiy, wood pui^i 
and paper, himbei, and matches aie the loading 
ludustiies 

The 1928 outjmt of major industnal products 
included Tig non, 390,092 mctiic tons, stt'el 
ingots, 570,170 mctiic tons, cement, 408,000 
metric tons, rough lumbei, 208,224,000 cubic 
lect, planed lumbei, 57,000,000 cubic feet, wood 
pulp, 1,031,000 metne tuns, eaidbuaid and jiapei, 

580.000 tons, Horn -mill pioducts, 607,000 tons, 

mutches, 48,700 tuns <)ugosla\ia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Uungaiy, and lluuiauiu weie added in 1928 to 
the countnes iii v\hieh the Swedish Match liust 
has scouted a inoiiopuly loi the sale of matches 
thiough the extension ot long-term loans to the 
lesjiectne ■ ’ '* ■ The pioduction of clec- 

tncal cneij. i " m i inci eased fiom 3,517,- 
000,000 kiiowatt-houis in 1924 to 4,410,000,000 
in J928 Of the 1928 total, 1,541,000,000 kiluwatt- 
houis weie produced by government power sta- 
tions and 340,000,000 by municipal stations. 
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CoMMiSROE The volume of foreign trade in 1920 
was the highest since 1920 The value of exports, 
according to preliminary figures, totaled 1,808,* 
000,000 crowns, as compared with 1,676,000,000 
crowns in 1928, while imports increased to 1,772,- 
000,000 crowns, as compared with 1,708,000,000 
crowns in 1028 The estimated favorable balance 
of trade was 36,000,000 crowns, or about 4,000,- 
000 crowns higher than in 1927, when the export 
surplus was unusually large 

Financf For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, the budget as approved by the Riksdag 
(Parliament) balanced at 770,609,000 crowns, as 
compared with the closed account for 1928-29 
totaling 808,260,000 crowns. The approved budget 
for 1928-29 balanced at 744,746,000 crowns, in- 
cluding ordinary receipts of 689,668,000 crowns, 
extraordinary receipts of 66,078,000 crowns, or- 
dinary expenditures of 668,626,000 crowns, and 
cvtraordmaiy expenditures of 86,221,000 croanis 
There was a net surplus of 10,000,000 crowns as 
11 result of financial operations of the govern- 
iiieiit in 1927-28, and accordingly income and 
property taxes were considerably reduced iii 
1928-29 

The total public debt as of Jan 1, 1929, stood 
at 1,836,900,000 Clowns ($492,289,000), 80 per 
cent of whicli was held in Sweden At the end ot 
1929 the national debt amounted to 1,799,000,000 
Clowns, a reduction ol .‘17,000,000 crowns during 
the year. Average exchange value of the krona, oi 
crown, was $0 2680 in 1928 and $0 2678 in 1929. 

CoMMUNiCAnoNS At the end of 1928 there 
were 10,378 miles of railway line, of which 4015 
miles wcie state owned and 6363 miles privately 
owned In 1927, all railroads carried 66,313,000 
passengers and 41,161,000 metric tons of fi eight, 
earning gross receipts of 344,062,000 ciowns, 
($92,243,000) Planes of the civil air lines in 

1928 flew 208,8.64 miles, cariyiiig 14,948 passen- 
geis and 233,301 pounds of mail and goods In 

1929 theie was a decided incicase iii the use ot 
air lines Theie were 13,140 miles of government- 
owned telegraph line and 1,026,564 miles oi gov- 
eiument-owned telephone wire in 1927 The mer- 
chant maiine on June 30, 1928, consisted of 
1383 vessels of 1,447,470 gross tons capacity A 
total of 29,992 vessels of 16,894,000 net registeied 
tuns entered and 30,049 vessels of 16,989,000 tons 
cleared Kwedish ports during 1928 

(Government Executive power is vested in the 
King, who acts thiuugh a responsible ministiy 
known as the Council of State, at the head of 
which IS the Minister of State, or Pieinier, 
legislative power rests in a Diet (Riksdag) of 
two chambci s, of which the Upper has 160 mem- 
bers elected by the legislatures of the provinces, 
the Jjower Chamber consists of 230 members 
elected foi four yeais by universal suffiagc King 
(iustaf V was born June 10, 1868, and ascended 
the till one on tlie death of liis father, Oscar 11, 
Dec. 8, 1927 The cabinet (Conservative) ap- 
pointed Oet 2, 1928, was constituted as follows 
Premier, Adniiial Lindman; Foreign Affairs, 
Eiiist Trygger, Justice, Georg Bissmark; De- 
fence, Harald Malmberg, Social Affairs, Sven 
Lubeck, Communications, Theodor Borell, Fi- 
nance, Nils Wohlin; Education and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Claes l^indskog. Agriculture, J. B. 
Johansson, Commeice, Vilhelm Lundvik; Min- 
isteis without Portfolio, August Beskow and Nils 
Vult von Steijern. 

Histurv. Intel est in Swedish affairs during 
1929 centred in the difficulties of the Lindmau 


Ministry, whose policies repeatedly brought it 
into conflict with a majority of the Riksdag The 
question of providing state aid for the depositors 
of a number of savings banks which closed in the 
Spring caused the defeat of the cabinet in June. 
Only &e weakness of the Social Democratic party, 
which lost ground in the elections in the Fall of 
1928, prevented the formation of a new ministry 
As it was, the Lindman cabinet was obliged to 
disniiRS Minister of Finance Wohlin, to whose 
vacillating policy the failure of the hanks was 
attributed by the Opposition He was replaced 
by P A Dahl. Other problems whieh disturbed 
tbe political calm during tlie yeai were in some 
respects identical with the issues confronting 
the American Congress They ineluded farm re- 
lief, regulation of the liquor traffic, leligious iii- 
struetioTi 111 the schools, and military prepared- 
ness 

The debate over the bank failures was marked 
by a threat against the tin one by Opposition 
deputies When the cabinet affirmed its eonfldeiice 
in M Wohlin fallowing its defeat upon the hank 
issue, a Liberal deputy declared that if the King 
retained a government repudiated by the Riks- 
dag “the people of Sweden would say the last 
word, no matter what happens ” Relief of the 
depositors on a much larger scale than con- 
templated by the goveinment was finally provided 
fui by tbe Riksdag The favorable aetion of tlie 
Minibtei foi Erclesiastieal Allans upon a peti- 
tion requesting the reintroduelion into the sehuuls 
of the system of religious instruction in effect 
previous to 1927, piecipitated another btoini 
which had not been dissipated at the close of the 
year The Left groups in the Riksdag ovei ruled 
the Conservative paities in their demand for 
increased agricultural tarifls, particulaily on 
sugai The agitation tor the further i eduction ul 
niilitaiy expenses, -(icngihinul h\ lecent steps 
in that direction Liken li\ Ibiiniiiik (see Den- 
mark, under Uxsiory)^ resulted in the retiisal of 
the Budget Cummission ot the Kiksdug to accept 
an increase of about 4,000,909 clowns in tbe 
militaiy budget demanded by tlie goiciiinicnt An 
indirect proposal for the abolition of land and 
naval armaments was rejected by both houses ot 
the Riksdag, howevei 

An e\ent which fiirtheicd amicable lelations 
between Sweden and Norway was the wedding ot 
Crown Prince Olaf of Norway and Princess 
Martha, daughter of Prince Carl and niece nt 
King (iiistaf of Sweden, in Oslo on Maioli 21 
Other developments during the x'ear wcie the 
ratification of the Kellogg-Bnand Pact and of 
an all-inclusive arbitration treaty with France, 
a split in the Swedish (iommunist paity, with the 
majority of the Communists rejecting the author- 
ity of the executive committee of the Third In- 
ternational at Moscow, the consummation of an 
agreement governing production and foreign sales 
of the Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish pulp and 
paper industries , and the establishineiit of closer 
relations with the Baltic republics of l^iiliuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, evidenced by visits to 
Sweden of the Latvian and Estonian Presidents 
and a return visit to both countries by King 
Gustaf. 

SWEDENBOEQIANS. See New .Tekuhatem, 
Church of the. 

SWEDISH LITEBATTTBE. See Scandt- 
nivian Literature. 

SWIMHINO. The American swimmers con- 
tinued in 1029 to break world, national, col- 
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legiate, and scholastic records. Forty>seven new 
standaids for men and women were established 
in the A. A. U competition, with Eleanor Holm 
of the Women’s Swimming Association of New 
York City heading the list with sue new marks 
for back stroke and medley swimming to her 
credit. George Kojac, swimming for the Boys’ 
Club of New York City, led the men with five in- 
ternational dorsal records The New York Ath- 
letic Club and the Women’s Swimming Associa- 
tion attained tlie highest aggregate tallies fur the 
national A. A U. indoor and outdoot senior 
championships, winning respectively, 65 and 76 
points. The victory of tlie W S A. was more im- 
pressive as the points scored by the star, Martha 
Norelins, were forfeited because of a technical 
violation of the A. A U. code Miss Norelius then 
tinned professional and won the $10,000 prize in 
the Wrigley marathon at Toronto in September. 
Two otlier champions dropped their amateur 
status, Johnny Weissmuller and Ethel Lackie, 
and Weissmuller’s loss was reflected in the scar- 
city of individual free-stylc records for men shat- 
teicd Walter Laufer of Chicago, contributed the 
only new maik, 1 ‘26 for 160 yards in a 76-foot 
pool 

J^aufer and Miss Albina Osipowich, of Wor- 
« ester. Mass, weic the year’s lating spiinteis 
The lonnei retuiiied the fastest times for 100 
vai ds and 220 yards when he won the national fix- 
tuies in 0 51% and 2 12% in a 76-foot pool Miss 
Osipowioh bi ought down the international long- 
(‘ouise standards for 100 meteis, and 220 yards 
to 1 09% and 2 41% The former mark for the 
100 lucteis also was equaled or bettered during 
the year by the Misses Eleanor Garrati, of San 
itafael, Montu Morgan of San Francisco, and 
Jlclenc Madison of Seattle. 

Othei bwiiniuers wdio featured the year with 
evcelleiit pel f oi iiianoes were Clarence Ciabbe 
ot nonolulu, Mias Josephine McKim of Balboa, 
(’anal Zone, Jtayiiiond Buddy of the New York 
A C, (Jeoige Kojac, Miss Ethel McGary of the 
\\ oiiieira S A , Walter Spence of Philadelphia, 
Miss Agues Geiaglity, of the W S A Michigan 
University swimmeia reaped tlie lion’s shaie ol 
the lam els at the national collegiate chauipioii- 
ships held in March, no li'alc men taking part, 
and the swimiiiiug team titles of the Eastern, 
tJonfeience, and Pacific Coast Leagnes were cap- 
tuied respectively by Yale, Noithwesteiu, and 
Stanford, and the water jiolo honors by Yale, 
Illinois, ami Stanford. Waltoi Medvell of Evandei 
Childs High School of New Yoik City, Fred 
Basset ol JJe Witt Clinton High and the lads 
f roiii J 1 ighland I’ark High School of Deti oit were 
the outstanding iiitei scholastic stais of the 
yeai 

SWINE. See Livestock 

SWITZERLAND. A federated lepulilic iii the 
ceiitie of Em ope, bounded by Geimany on the 
north, Fiance on the west, Italy on the south, 
and Austiia on the cast Capital, Berne 

Akea and Population The area of Switzei- 
laud IS 16,040 squaie miles, population, accoid- 
ing to the census of 1920, 3,880,320, estimated 
in 1928, 4,018,000. In 1927 the estimated popu- 
lation of the piincipal cities was as follows 
Zurich, 21 5,400, Basel, 141,650, Geneva, 120,700; 
Berne, 109,020 Biitlis during the yeais 1924 to 
1928 averaged 71,466 annually and deaths, 48,116, 
the excess of births being 23,348 German is the 
language of 70.9 per cent of the people, French 
of 21 2 per cent, Italian of 0 2 per cent, and 


Romansch of 1 1 per cent Dialects of the various 
languages spoken in Switzerland are numer- 
ous. 

Education School attendance is compulsory 
from 6 to 15 years of age. According to the 
school statistics for 1026-27, there were 4408 
primary schools, with 16,818 teachers and 482,- 
686 pupils, 609 secondary schools, with 26,260 
boys and 24,034 girls, and 2363 teachers, 101 
lower middle schools with 8413 boys and 6120 
girls, and 820 teachers The seven universities of 
Switzerland, at Basel, Zurich, Berne, Geneva, 
Jjausanne, Fnboiiig, and Nouchatel, are organ- 
ized on the model of those of Germany In 1927- 
28 the total nuuibei ot students in attendance 
at these universities was 6660 and the members ot 
the teaching staffs numbered 988 

Pkuductiun In 1926 there weie in Swii/ci- 
land 1,260,000 acres of aiuble land, nr about 
12 per cent of the total area, 4,143,000 acres 
of perniuiient meadow and pasture, 36,000 acics 
of trees, shrubs, and bushes, 2,226,000 acres of 
forests, 247,000 acies oi uncultivated land, and 

2.301.000 acres ol unpioductive land In the 
same year there were 1,687,000 cattle. 035,000 
swine, 160,000 sheep, 287,000 goats, and 139,000 
hoises Dallying and cattle raising are the piin- 
cipal agijcultuial occupations 

In 1928 the total value of agricultuial and 
livestock production was 1,406,180,000 francs 
($282,386,000), as coiiipaied with 1,396,460,000 
($268,766,000) lu 1927 The aiea and production 
of the leading ciops in 1928 weic us follows 
Wheat (including mixed giains and spelt), 174,- 
000 acres and 6,963,000 bushels, lyc, 49.000 acres 
and 1,705,000 bushels, barley, 1(1,000 and 566,000, 
oats, 61,000 and 2,880,000, potatoes, 118,000 
and 25,279,000, grapevines, 36,000 acres and 17,- 

436.000 gallons of wine Good crops tn 1928 and 
1929, together with Federal subsidies, improved 
the condition of the farmers, but the large 
crops resulted in puce declines toward the end 
of 1929 III 1927 butter production totaled 

28.660.000 pounds and ciieese 144,600,000 
pounds 

Mining in 8wit/eiland is confined to the pio- 
duetion of salt, iron oie, and manganese oie 
There are iiumeious industries, the numbei of 
factories in 1927 being 8103. Macliincry, tevtiles, 
watches, chemicals, almuiniim, chocolate and 
other foodstuffs aie the piincipal pioducts In- 
dustiial and coinnicicial conditions were highly 
favorable in 1928 and 1929. The numbei of reg- 
istered unemployed woikeis at the end of 1928 
uas only 10,668. There weie 366,350 peisong em- 
ployed in luaiiufacturing industries in 1027 and 
the motive machinery had 1,338,797 hoise 
power 

CoMMERCF Total Swiss iiiipoits in 1929 were 
valued at 2,783,848,000 fiuiies, and expoits at 

2.134.436.000 francs, as compared with impoits of 

2.653.734.000 fiancs and exports of 2,114,234,00(1 
francs in 1928 The adveise trade balance in- 
creased to 649,412,000 francs from 639,600,000 
francs in 1928 

Imports from the United States in 1029 totaled 

291.179.000 fiancs, as against 243,869,000 fiaiics 
in 1928, or an inciease of 19 per cent, while im- 
ports fiom Geimany increased 12 per cent and 
those from the United Kingdom declined by 36 
per cent Swiss expoits to file United States in 
1920 amounted to 207,606,000 francs, oi 6 per 
cent more than m 1928, expoits to France 
gained by 16 per cent and those to Germany and 
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the United Kingdom declined by 8 and 7 pci cent, 
respectively. 

Finance The fiist surplus in administrative 
aorounts since 1013 was piovided for in the 
Fedeial budget foi 1920, winch estimated rev- 
enues at 332,800,000 fianes and expenditures at 

350.800.000 francs Both figures rcpieseiited sub- 
stantial inci eases ovei the comparative figuies 
of 322,200,000 fianes and 331,500,000 francs in 
the estimates foi 1028 The cumulative net deficit 
of the Federal government was estimated m 
1920 at 1,435,700,000 fianes, a leductiou of 30,- 

100.000 fianes during the }eai The net deficit 
would be less, except toi the fact that alter 1020 
the income fiom cubtoms leveniie on tobacco was 
applied to the accumulation of a special fund 
loi social iiihurauce, which hud leached 00,000,000 
fianes at the end of 1028 

111 the 1020 budget most of the expense items 
showed onl^ slight increases, but subventions 
were iiici eased by about 10,000,000 fraius, in- 
cluding 4,800,000 fiaiics foi the relief of agii- 
cultuie and 3,300,000 francs tor woik on watei 
courses and similai impiovemeiits Heavier duties 
on bailey, malt, beei, and automobiles and a 
much higher leturii fiom stamp taxes wcie ex- 
pected to more than offset the 10,000,000-tiauc 
increase in the expendituic budget over the budget 
ioi 1028. 

The Fedeial budget for 1030 estimated an iii- 
cicase in cxpeiidituies o\ei 1929 of 32,000,000 
fiaiics, but lecoipts were expected to proxide 
a small buiplus Aftei 20 ;yeais of successive 
deficits, the combined cantonal accounts foi 1928 
showed a surplus, with only two cantons lecoid- 
iiig a deficit The total general debt at the end of 
1027 was 2,184,142,000 fianes ($421,5.39,000), 
of which 2,059,933,000 fianes icpiesentcd the 
funded debt The funded railway debt, which 
was sepal ate, amounted to 2,075,975,000 fiaiics 
($510,4(53,000) and the floating lailway debt to 

53.903.000 fianes ($10,403,000), making a total 
general and lailw.iy debt of 4,914,020,000 fianes 
($048,405,000). The unit of cuiieiicy is the Swiss 
fianc, with a pui '\alue of $01030 iii United 
States cuiieiicy 

CuMAiiJNiCATiONs Tlicic wcic ubout 3374 miles 
of railway line in Swit/eiland in 1028, of which 
1828 miles weie owned and opciated by the Fcd- 
eiul government In 1028 the Fedeial Railways 
earned gioss levenues of 420,100,000 fianes 
(about $84,020,000), as compaied with opeiat- 
ing expmiscs of 208,500,000 francs (about $53,- 
700,000), and earned 120,000,000 passcugeis 
and 19,000,000 metric tuns of fi eight. About 
07 pel cent of the Fedeial system was electri- 
fied. In 1027 thcie weie 21,929 miles of telegraph 
wire and (542,049 miles of telephone wiie 

CiovEKNMENT Both executive and legislative 
pow'crs ate vested in the Pailiameut of two cham- 
beis, the Council of State and the National Coun- 
cil, the fust having 44 inembeis elected by the 
cantons, two for each Laiituu, the second has 
108 mcmbeis elected diiectly by the people The 
two chambeis united fuini the Fedeial Assembly, 
which IS the suprcine organ of government ami 
I hief executive authority to the 

I i,ii ii i . whosl> seven luembcis aie elected 
toi three yeais The seven members of the Fed- 
eral Council act as ministeis for the depaitnieiits 
of the goveiuuieiit The chief magistiates aie the 
President of the Coiifcdciatiou and the Vice 
Piesident of the Council, and aie elected by the 
Fedeial Assembly for one year. President in 1029, 


Di. Uoheit ilaab, Vice Piesident of the Coun- 
cil, Karl Schleurer. 

Hibtouy Jean Mane Musy, a lawyer of Fri- 
bourg, was elected President of Switzerland tor 
1030 by the Federal Assembly on Dec 12, 1020, 
receiving a majoiity of 89 votes The eleetion of 
a Piesident causes little interest in the countiy, 
as his power is restiicted to one vote in the Fed- 
cial Couueil fui one jeai A bill to iieiinit local 
option 111 regulating the sale of haid liquoi was 
overwhcliunigly defeated in all of tlic 24 Swiss 
cantons at a plebiscite on May 12 Communist 
demonstiations and disoiders engaged the atten- 
tion of the police on scvci al occasions dm ing the 
yeai. Forces of Fedeial and cantonal tioops weie 
concentiated in Basel on III arch 24 to pieseive 
order duiing auti-Fascist demonstrations made 
by Comniuiiists Theie weie 2(5 aiiests 

SYMPHONY OBCHESTBA. See Mubic 

SYPHILIS. Of cxtieme iiiteiest is the lesult 
of a follow-up to the present time of uiuie than 
2000 syphilitic subjects who leceived no specific 
tieatment of then disease in the Copen liagcn 
Clinic for Skin and Veneical diseases dm mg 
1801-1010 These patients weie theicfoie as 
good as untreated and only such syphilitics as 
weie actually sultering liom then disease weie 
given the icgulution mercuiy and iodide of 
potassium The number of cases which could be 
traced to 1927 was 471 and of this uumbei 1(54 
weie dead with a record of 40 autopsies, in but 
10 of which were there evidences of syphilis The 
numlici investigated clinically was 307, of 
whom 228 had lioen infected liom 10 to 40 yeais 
previously. Of this numbci, 157 seemed in peifeit 
healtli and only 39 gave a positive Wasseimanii 
But 13 known eases of paiesis developed in the 
entire 2181 iiatients, thus appaieiitly disiredit- 
lug the claim that paiesis is due laigely to in- 
sumcieiit tieatment Locomotoi ataxia developed 
in 1 28 pel cent of the 471 patients followed up 
Aoititis and other affections of the blood vessels 
weie comparatively common oi at least 17 5 
pel cent of all patients clinically investigated 
presented them Fully iieui osy philis boie no 
iclationship to paiesis and tabes, and the pa- 
tients witli the latter airections showed skin 
eiuptioiis Neuil^ eveiy modem elaiin seems to 
have been refuted by the above figmos 

New D\i\ on Conuxnjtal JSxeiiiLis Piofes- 
M)i Frich llofiman of Bonn, one of the gieat 
authuiities on syphilis, lead a pajier on the coii- 
geuital foim befoie the Ceiinaii Deirautological 
Society on August 10 (sec Mumhcnct wtdicin- 
utchc ^\o^hcn8ck‘l%fit Septembei (i, p 1531) 
in which he showed the criois m some of om 
foiinci coiieeptions of the disease. The viius of 
the disease dues nut attack the geiin plasm of 
the foetus and cause physical degeiieiaey, but the 
spirochetes pass thruiigli the placenta fiom tlie 
mother to the foetus and thus the latter docs not 
become infected until a ceiiain definite peiiud of 
development. Daily aboition does nut occui muie 
fiequently among sy^iJiilitic tlian any uthci 
group of inotheis. It is only in the latter half of 
picgnaiiey that miscaiiiage, pieniatuie birth, 
and stillbirth point to the likelihood of syphilis 
If the placenta in such cases is heaviei than 
usual, there is additional cause foi suspicion. 
Fupei infection can occur and the child may 
show evidences both of congenital and acquired 
syphilis For diagnosis, we must look for spiro- 
chetes m the umbilical cord, in aitihcial blis- 
ters, etc., must take a Wassermann, and a radio- 
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gram of the bones After pregnancy is certain, 
we must first try to sterilize the mother and 
repeat tlie measures in the latter half of gesta- 
tion, and finally give the newborn intensive 
tieatment with salvaisan and bismuth. 

Rerodt AO NOBIS Dr E Custens of Bremen City 
Hospital discusses veiy thoioughly the Kuhn or 
Ameiicun method of diagnosis of syphilis, con- 
trasting it chiefly with the Wassermann It is of 
com se an accepted fact that some syphilitics will 
react negatively, even to the most delicate and 
dependable tests No test should ever be de- 
jiended on to the evcliisioii of all otheis, but 
cases arise in which the Wasseiman techniques 
cannot be cairicd out owing to the exigencies of 
the occasion and in these exceptional cases we 
may leel justified in employing the Kahn teat 
alone The latter is sujieiior to all of the numei- 
011 S flocculation tests which have lieen intioduced 
dm ing the past twenty veai s and as a rule when- 
ever we are in doubt as to the outcome of the 
\Vasserinann, the Kuhn test should decide the 
inattei, making allow’ance for the few cases 
w’liich do not lespond to any test The author has 
made over flOOO blood tests in which both reac- 
tions weie tested, the mapnitv being in jiersons 
fioe from sy])hilis About 1 per cent of this large 
group gave a weakly positive reaction, that is, a 
l.ilse diagnosis of svphilis In the group of 
known svpbihtics, the Kahn test was shown to lie 
moie dc]iendable than the Wasseimanii although 
both failed to disclose the presence of the dis- 
ease in some cases and the Kahn test was 
sometimes ])ositne w'hen syphilis was latci 
sliown to be absent 

SYBACUSE UNIVEBSITY A nonsect.i- 
rian institution of higher Icainiiig for men and 
women in Sviaiiise, >> \ , founded in 1870 

The 1020 autiiiiin eiiiollrnent was 5471 , the ex- 
tension-school eiirolliiient was 2283, and the 
siimmei -session ciiiollinent was 17(i5 The faculty 
iiumbeied about 525 for the vear 1028-20 The 
jiiodiictne funds of the univcisity amounted to 
.1)3,(118,821, while the luconic foi the year was 
$1,010 210 The libiaiv contained 180,000 volumes 
and 11107 e than 7.'),000 paniyililets Chancellor, 
Charles Weslej Elint, D D , LL U 

SYR'IA Tiadilioiially, the icgion lying Ik*- 
tween the Sviian Deseit and the Euphiates Rivei 
on the east and the ISIeditci i iineaii on the west, 
and between the Tamils Mountaiiis in the noitli 
and Egvpt on the south Kormcily a province of 
the Tiiikish Kiiipiie, it was in 1020 lecognized as 
.III independent state uiidei a mandatoiy power, 
the mandate being bestowed upon Eiancc Capital, 
Damascus 

Sviia, undei the mandate, is bounded by the 
Mediteiinnean on the west, bv ralestiiie* and 
'rianH-.7oidau on the south, by Iraq on the east, 
and bv Tin key on the noith Sime Jan 1, 1025, 
the countij has compiised foui tcintoiies the 
Sviiaii Kepublic, Cieatei Lebanon, and the tei- 
iitoiics of the Alaouites and of the Jebel Diuse 
The total aiea of the mandated legioii has been 
]>laced at 00,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 111 1020 at 2,040,857, iiiostlv Aialiie-speakiiig, 
and of the Sunuite Moliainmedaii taith The chief 
towns uie Damaseus, 170,000, Aleppo, 140,000, 
Beirut, 80,000, Hums, 00,000, llama, 3.5,000 
There weie iii 1927, .5.52 public elemeiit.ii^ schools 
with 38,873 pupils 

PiiODrcTiON The bulk of the population of 
Syria is engaged in agriculture and livestock 
bleeding, the total aiea under ciujis being about 


7719 square miles Wheat, barley, maize, olives, 
fruit, silk cocoons, cotton, sesame, and tobacco 
are the piincipal crops, while hem]), sugar cane, 
chick-peas, lentils, and beans arc also r,iised 
Drought and damage from locusts i educed the 
crop yields in 1928 below those for 1927, the 
cereal crop being only one-fourth of the nurriiul 
consumption The cotton crop was estimated at 
1200 nietne tons, and the yield of silk cocoons 
at 33,50 metric tons Crowing expoits of wool 
indicate the importance of sheep laisiiig Iron 
and lignite aie the only minerals mined on a 
commercial scale, although there aie iiidicatioiis 
of peti oleum, phosphates, lead, coppci, aiitiniony, 
nickel, and ehiumc (Jjpsum is widely distiibuted 
The small-scale iiulustiics pioducc mainly flour, 
oil, soaj), silk thiead, wine, and tob.ieco prod- 
ucts The tcvtile and tamiiiig industries aie giad- 
iially developing 

CoMMEnch The value of imports in 1928 in- 
eicased slightly to $51,782,000 from $.50,308,000 
111 1927, w'hile the v.Tliie of expoits declined to 
.$20,980,000 lioin .$21,486,000 in the pievioiis 
vear, leaving an udveise balance of trade of $.10,- 
802,000, as eompaicd with .$28,822,000 in 1927 
The laige unfiivuruhle balance is ]>aitly offset by 
leiiiittaiicos fiom abioad, tourist expenditures, 
tiaiisit icvcuiie and the onilavs of foieign plii- 
laiithiopic institutions 

Finance Accoiding to pieliminaiv letiirns for 
1928, leccipts tot.ilcd 21 1)39,000 SvTi an -Lebanese 
paper jumiids (.$10 943,300) and expenditures 
18,177,000 ($14 2.32,600) The estimated leccipts 
and e\i>enditmes lor the jeai 1928 balanced at 
19,02],300 S\i inn Lebanese ]»uper pounds ($14,- 
893,700) In the 1929 budget, leceijits and ex- 
peiidituies weie calculated to lialanee at 19,253,- 
0.30 Syi lau-Lcbanese paper pounds ($15,075,100) 
For the Sviian Republic alone, jirpliminary fig- 
III es foi 1928 showed leeeipts for $9,3.50,800 
and expendituies of $7,790 800 The estimated 
1929 budget bakiiired at $8,8J(),200 A new Sviiau 
silver euiieney, iiiteiidod U) leplacc the S.vnaii- 
Lebanese papei jnastei notes, was deciied by the 
hreiich High Coniinissionei in May, 1929 

CoMMi MC\'iioN.s In 1928 there weie about 
.500 miles of i.ulwav in Sviia, 2210 miles of 
macadam highvvavs, and 2754 miles of diit and 
gia.vcl loads The use of mofoi tiuiispoit was 
lapidlv extending, jiaitiiulaily over the trans- 
desert loute fiom Ben lit to Bagdad In 1928, 918 
steam and 2859 sailing vessels of 1,923,59.3 ag- 
giegate tons visited Rvnun jioits 

CovEUWiLM' Executive povvei is vested in the 
Fierieli High Coniinissioner, altlioiigh the liv’e 
tei 1 itoi les exei else a cei tain amount of autonomy 
A piovisional goveiiinient of the Syrian Republic 
was formed at Danuisuis in Febinaiy, 1928, and 
.1 new' eonstitulion w.is submitted to Fiance for 
uppioval The eu|ut.il of the Lebanese Republii, 
also known as (Ire.itei I.ebdnon, is Benut High 
(knnmissionei in 1929, lleiiii Foiisot, appointed 
Oct 12, 1920 

His'ioitv Tlic nttem]>t to leconcile Syrian na- 
tionalism with Fieiieh imperialism in the pro- 
posed new constitution foi the Syiian Republic 
continued uusuncshfiil thioughout 1929 The con- 
stitution, us diaftcd by the Constituent Assembly, 
provided lot the eHUblishmeiit of an independent 
and Hoveieigii lejniblic, with full contiol of foi- 
eign alfuiis, liimnce, jioliee, and the aiiuv It was 
proposed that aftei the constitution liecamc ef- 
fective, Syiia would make a tieaty willi Fiance 
defining the siipeivisoiy jurisdiction of the latter 
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country ag the mandatory i>ower. The French 
High CommiBgioner refused to approve the con- 
stitution in this form, however, and in January, 
1929, proposed the insertion of reservations con- 
tinuing France’s control of Syrian foreign rela- 
tions, public security, and defense His suggestion 
was in turn reiected by the Assembly and on 
February iS M Ponsot ordered the adjournment 
of the Assembly stne dtc Minoi points of friction 
between the Syrian Nationalists and the Hieh 
('ommiBsioner were the decisions to transfer the 
Syrian parts of the liejaz Railway to a French 
Company, and the establishment of the Bank of 
Syria as a French coi poration. The Nationalists 
also insisted upon the inclusion in the constitu- 
tion of a clause reserving the right of protest 
(in})inaf fhp picsciit boundaries of the countiy 
I III I II I « h asseited that the Mandates Commis- 
sion of the league of Nations would not accept 
this pioposal Toward the end of 1929 thcie was 
a revival of ilie pioposal spoiisoied by a num- 
ber of leading sheiks for establishing a raoiiaichi- 
eal form of government. 

The Assembly of Greater Lebanon on Match 
27 leelected Chailes Debbas as President toi a 
tlnec-year tcim Soon afteiwaid the French High 
Commissioner decreed ladical changes in the 
Lebanese constitution, increasing the teim of 
the Piesideiit to hi\ yeais and greatly .lugi' c*iti»i" 
his powers As parliamentary government in the 
Republic had become largely the tool of selfish 
peisonal interests, there was little jnotest against 
the change on the part of the people 1’he election 
of new members to the T.ebanesc Assembly in 
.luiie was attended by bloodshed and evidence of 
bribery. , , , i. 

In the same month another decree of the High 
(Commissioner set up a mmistiy in the Jebcl 
Druse, with Kreiichmeii in the positions of ic- 
spousibilitv. The appaieiit iiiteiit was to sepa- 
late the icgion fioin the remaindci of Syria 

TACNA-ABICA DISPUTE. See (hiitE, uii- 
dei History, Arbituatton, Inteen ationai. 

TADZHIKISTAN. An autonomous Siniet le- 
publu in Ccntial Asm, which, in October, 1929, 
became a constitueiit member of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics Occupying m part 
the high Paniii plateau to the north of the Hindu 
Kush Mountain range, it is bounded by Afghan- 
istan on the south, China on the east, and U/bek- 
ifitan and Feighana on the west and iioith The 
aica 18 estimated at .fi2,110 square iiiilcs and the 
population at 824,000, moat of whom aie Mo- 
hammedans Capital, Stalinbad, fornieily known 
as muhliambe, oi Bushamliey The western pait 
of Tadjikistan buiiphea the Soviet Union with 
a large part of its cotton, the crop iii 1929 being 
double tliat of pre-war times Agricultuic and the 
laising of livestiH'k aie the chief occupations of 
the people The silk industiy is developing Gold, 
oil, and coal are pioduced by primitive methods 
111 1929 a lailroad was being constructed to link 
the capital with the Soviet Railway system, and 
an air line was in operation between Stalinbad 
and Tashkent See Russia and Earthquakes 

TAPT, Charles Piieijs An American editor, 
died Dec 31, 1929, in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 
was born Dec 21, 1843 He was graduated from 
Yale in 1804, and he also studied at Berlin and 
Fans Admitted to the Ohio bar m 1866, he 
practiced law in Cincinnati from 1869 to 1879 
In that year he bought controlling interest in the 
Cincinnati Ttmes, which the following year he 
consolidated with the Star and he edited the 


Times-Btwr until his deatli. In 1871 he became a 
member of the Ohio House of Representatives. In 
1895-97 he was a member of Congiess fiom the 
first Ohio district, in 1904 he was presidential 
clector-at-large fiom Ohio, and in 1908 delegate- 
at-large from Ohio to the Republican National 
Convention. Mi Taft was the half brother of 
William Howard Taft, former President of the 
United States and Chief Justice of the Supiemc 
Court of the United States 

TAGGABT, Thomah An Ameiicaii jmlitician, 
died Mar 6, 1929, in Indianapolis, Tiid He was 
boin in County Monyhaii, Ireland, Nov 17. IStlO, 
and was brought to America by his paients in 
1861, settling first at Xenia, Ohio In 1872 he 
went to Indianapolis and after woikiiig at a 
lunch counter established a small hotel, latei 
becoming propiictor of the Grand Hotel at In- 
dianapolis, and acquiiing a major intoicst in the 
resoit hotel at French Lick Spiiiigs, liid A 
Democrat, he entered politics in 1886 as the 
successful candidate for auditor of Munon Co, 
Ind., an olhcc luciative in fees and iihually held 
by a Republican This spectacular vutoiy niaiked 
the beginning of his long leadership of the 
Demociatie party in Indiana He was leelccted 
to the auditoiship of Mai ion Couut\ in 1890, 
heived as major of Indianapolis fioni 189.> 1o 
1901, and was appointed to the U S Senate in 
1916 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senatoi Shivelj He was chairman of the Demo- 
ciatic State Committee of Tndianii in 1892-94, 
distnct chaiiinon of the 7th Congressional Dis- 
trict for 12 years, and a meinhei of the Demo- 
ciatic National C’ommittee fiom Indiana liom 
1900 to 1916 (chairman in 1904-08) 

TAHITI See Oceania, Freni ii Kstabi.isii- 

MENTS IN 

TAIWAN^ tl'waii' Ofiicial Japanese name loi 
Formosa See Formosa 

TALKING PICTURES. See Muvino Pic- 
tures 


AA.JMAKA, Baron Gi-jchi A Japanese states- 
man and foimer at my ofheei, died Sept 29, 1929 
He was born in 1863 at Yamagucbi In 1886 he 
was a sub- lieu tenant in the Japanese aimv, and 
was giaduaW fiom the Staff College in‘ 1898 
From 1910 to 1913, he was diiectoi of the Mili- 
taiy Affaiis Bureau, and in 1913 he was dis- 
patched abioad He was given the lank ot lieu- 
tenant-general and vice chief of the Gciieial Stall 
of the Japanese army in 191.') In 1920 he was 
created a baion and made a general in the ainn, 
fiom which he letiied the lollowiiig year Baron 
Tanaka became, in 192.'), leader of the Sciyukai 
party, which iiqircscnts landowner mtciests 
As head of that party, having jiicmuijhIv seivcd 
in the cabinet as Minister of Wai, he became 
Piime Ministei and Minister of Foreign Affaiis 
in Apiil, 1927 With his cabinet, lip icsigned the 
Premiership in July of 1929, but retained leader- 
ship of the Seiyukai, at that tunc the leading Op- 
position party 

TANGANYIKA (tan'gaii-jg'ka) TEBBI- 
TOBY. A territoiy under Biitish mandate, com- 
prising the portion ot German East Afnca as- 
signed to Great Britain after the conquest of the 
country by British and Belgian soldiers during 
the World War. Area, about 373,600 square miles 
The native population (mainly of mixed Bantu 
race) was estimated at 4,685,000 in 1928 (4 107 - 
Europeans niuntored 
5300 (M47 in 1021), and Aaiabca, 24,000 (14,- 
901). Capital, Par-^a-Balaam, with a population 
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of 25,000. The capital and Tanga are the chief 
seaports. 

The forest resources of Tanganyika in 1927 
were given at a total of 2,713,700 acres. Of this 
figure, 2,564,700 acres were reserved forest, 114,- 
000 unreserved. The chief agricultural products 
are cereals, eoffeo, manioc, peas and beans, 
groundnuts, oil products, sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables, fruits (chiefly bananas), and 
coffee. Sisal and cotton production also are 
important industries The output of cotton in 
the 1027-28 season was estimated at 6,330,000 
pounds The piincipal minerals are coal, gold, 
mica, graphite, iron and copper ores, cobalt, and 
nickel, and are largely undeveloped The imports 
in 1028 were valued at £3,737,000; domestic ex- 
ports, £3,817,000. Revenue in 1027-28 totaled 
£1,004,107 and expenditures, £1,707,106 The 
estimates for 1028-20 weie Tlcvenue, £1,842,- 
400, expenditure, £1,832,828. 

The head of the admmisti ation is a governor, 
who 18 aided bv a nominated executive council 
Since Oct 1, 1026, there has been a legislative 
council consisting of 13 official members and not 
inoie than 10 non-official memlicrs Governor and 
Goiiimaiider-in-Chicf in 1029, D J Jardinc, a{>- 
poiiited January, 1020 See Kknta 

TANTEXTXENITE. See Mineualcxiy 

TABIFES. See League of Nations, also iiii- 
dei (Tnitfd States 

TASMANIA. A state <if the Australian Coni- 
moiiw'calth, consisting of the island of that name 
and several small islands Area, inelnding the 
island of Macquarie (170 square imle-1 i6,JI » 
squaie miles, population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1021, 213,780, estimated on June .30, 1020, 
2]2,r)l2 In 1028, there were 4601 births, 2132 
deaths, and an excess of 1858 emigrants over im- 
migrants, making a net increase of 701 Capital, 
Hobart, with a ])opulat]ori including suburbs 
(.Tan 1, 1020), of .56,606 Tbe population of Lauii- 
(cstoii, including subuibs, in 1028, was 28,400 

The net \alue of ‘ i’ and pastoial 

pindiicts in 1026-27 was jl4,o1.i,u 00, of maniifac- 
tiiies £3, .503 000, and of mining products (1028), 
£1,404,448 Direct oveiseas imports in 1028 20 
weie > allied at £1,767,305 and cxpoits at 
£2,705,076 Total imports (1026-27), £0,406,273, 
total expoits, £0,437,371. Wool, minerals, fruit, 
timber, grain, iiotatoes, hops, baik, and hides 
and skins are the principal exports Revenue 
(1027-28), £2,062,687, expenditure, £2,867,605, 
jmblic debt (June 30, 1920), $116,625,000 Tii 
1028-20 Iheie was a budget deficit of $475,000 
The total registered shipping in 1027 was 178 
vessels of 1.3', 115 tons In 1020 there weie 6.54 
miles of government-ovvned lailway lines open to 
traffic 

The administration is under a governor, who 
acts through a lesponsiblc ministry, and the 
legislative power is vested in a Parliament of two 
Houses, the Legislative Council of 18 members, 
elected on the basis of property qualification, and 
the House of Assembly of 30 mcmbeis, elected 
for three years by universal suffrage, including 
women, and with proportional representation 
Governor in 1920, Sir James O^Grady, Prime 
Minister and Treasuier, J C. MePhee. 

TAUBMANN, Otto A Geiman composer, 
died in Berlin, July 5, 1029 He was born m 
Hamburg, Mar 8, 1859. Abandoning a com- 
mercial career, he entered the Dresden Conserva- 
tory, where his teachers were WUllner, Nicod4, and 
Rischbieter. During 1886-80 he was director of 


the Conservatory in Wiesbaden, in 1801-02, 
opera conductor in Petrograd, and during 1802- 
06 conductor of tlie Cacilieiuerem in Ludwig- 
shafen. He then settled in Beilin as musical 
critic for the Borsen-Counrr and ]iiofeaRor of 
composition at the Staatliehc lIochHchiilc fur 
Musik, The sensationdl success of E%nc diutHohr 
McKHe at its Berlin pcrformaiiee, in 1010, won 
him general lecognition as one of the foremost 
coniposeis of gieat ehoial works His othei eoiii- 
positions in this field are Tauwefter, Havqei- 
wethCf Rtrgmar und TTeltea, Kampf und Frtcdr, 
and Psalm XIIJ He wrote also male choruses, 
Symphonu m A wunor, and an opeiu, Potita 
(Krankfoit, 1016). 

T AX ATION. Tmpoitant changes w'oie made 
during the years 1028-20 in State legislation, 
as well as alteiations, either actual or prospective, 
in Federal tax legislation, which may be le- 
garded as of fundamental importance State leg- 
islatuies were in session in 1020 to the nunilK*r of 
43, and not only were alterations of impoitnme 
made in law, but theic was apparent indication 
that legislative bodies were likely to go eonsidei- 
ably further in changing taxation in the eailv 
future than has been true in tlie past Perhaps 
the outstanding event which susLuns this general 
opinion was the fact that laige appropriations 
were made by seveial States, and provisions foi 
investigation and discussion on a less extensive 
scale were undertaken in seveial others, with 
a view to elaborate analysis of tax piuhlenis in 
the future. In addition, ini]>oilcint changes ot tax 
administration were made by several, among 
them the ciciition of a Board of Assesanient and 
Review in Iowa holding office six vears, and con- 
sisting of three membeis, and the establishment of 
a sepal ate tax depaitment in Kansas, while in 
Nebraska and Oiegon, segregation and bioaden- 
iiig of tax povvois of .idmiiiisfiaiion weie ai- 
langed for Moi cover other administrative modi- 
fications of 1 datively minor nature have been 
undertaken in .t iiuiiilH'r of States 

Important (banges of taxation weie made in 
several Eiiiopeaii coiiiiti les, 1)iit no mnfeii.il iiing- 
less has lieen eflTected towaid inf ei national action 
designed to iidieve double taxation along ]iioiu- 
ined lines, altbougb here and there individual 
States have taken pieliminary steps in that di- 
re<*tion 

State Ini’omk I’axfs New inconio tax laws 
were passed by Ai Kansas, (ieoigia, and 3’eiines8ee, 
the latter two States making tbe experiment for 
the first time For the fourth time Oregon passed 
an income tax law, which was to be subjected 
to populai lefeieiiduni Tbe Aikansas tax luiis 
fiom 1 to 5 pel cent on ineonics ranging fiom 
$3000 to $25,000 and provision is made foi tbe 
reduction of the general property tax rate bv one- 
tenth of one mill foi every .$60,000 iiieoine fui- 
nished by the income tax The Georgia income 
tax has fixed rates, which arc to be one-third of 
Federal income tax rates, while a gloss iiuoinc 
tax IS imposed ujion business varying according 
to the kind of business undertaken In Kansas 
a constitutional amendment was befoie the voteis, 
and if passed would aiitborire an iiicoino tax 
In North Dakota, nonresidents were to be siih- 
jected to the same income tax as icsulents The 
special Mussai'liusctts Committee on Taxation, 
recommended important income tax .h ’ I..*, 

these were held uiieoiistitutional by J 
However, the State provided that those who be- 
came residents of Massachusetts were liable 
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to income tax in proportion to the nnmber of 
months of the fiscal year of which they have been 
BO losidoiit New York raised exemptions to 
$2500 fur individuals, and $4000 for married 
persons Taxes have been imposed by California 
upon the income of banks, and corporations and 
on intangibles, which although desciibed as bank 
taxes, are really income taxes. 

State iNiiEKirANCE Taxes Inheritance tax 
changes wei c partic ’ ’ ’ ^ ■’uring 1929 

and weie found in « ■ I > ■ Washing- 

ton, North Carolina, Idaho, and West Virginia 
In the first two of these States, rates were le- 
duced, and in the last tliiec they were increa-^ 
A icMsion of income “biackets” was made in West 
Virginia 

Complete revision of inheritance taxes, took 
place in Coniiecticui, Maryland, and Rhode Is- 
land The new Connecticut law substantially fol- 
lows the plan rccoinmcndcd by the National Tax 
Association Recipiocitv of tax i elationsliips was 
inatenallv extended during 1929 taking in 14 
additional States, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming During 
the year, the States of Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
and* Nebraska, provided for taking advantage of 
the Federal income tux inheritance ciedit Ex- 
emption from inheritance taxation in the case 
of iTisurnnce policy proceeds, has been provided 
in Colorado and Pennsylvania. 

State Constitutional Amendments Refer- 
ence already has been made to one or two con- 
stitutional amendments, affecting income taxa- 
tion, but in addition, some important decisions 
were rendered The United States Supreme Court 
in Mucdlum Co v Commonwealth of Massadm- 
setts, held invalid the Massachusetts statute levy- 
ing an excise tax on corporations, the amount to 
be measured by all sums of inteiest received, in- 
tludiiig interest from tax-exempt securities The 
loiirt in Flint v Stone-Tracy also pcimitted 
the measuring of the excise tax on banks, by 
including income fioin tax-exempt secuiitics 
I'liiB was thought to open the question whether 
the present income tax is unconstitutional as in 
its application to banks Constitutional aniend- 
nicnts permitting the classification of incomes 
were pending in North Carolina and Washington 

Special Taxes Among the special taxes whicli 
were widely under discussion dm mg the year 
1929, weie those on tiansportation Rates of tax- 
ation on motor vehicles were iediu*ed in Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and Oregon, while Maine and 
Wyoming levied a new excise tax similar to that 
of ‘Massachusetts South Dakota imposed a new 
3 per cent tax, based on original purcliase piicc. 
A constitututional amendment was imposed in 
Florida to eliminate the ad valoiem tax ou auto- 
mobiles Montana changed the basis of legistia- 
tioii on pleasure cars from hoi se power to weight 
Nebraska exempted fees on farm trucks lu ex- 
cess of $8 Twenty-one States inci eased the gaso- 
line tax, and New York has imposed it for the 
fiist time. The Massachusetts tax ou gasoline, 
passed in 1928, went into operation Jan. 1, 1929, 
the Illinois tax on Aug. 1, 1929 DifSculty lu col- 
lecting the tax was experienced in most States, 
and the expense of collection was increased. 
Taxes on motor busses were increased by a num- 
ber of States, and in T- . i --y weie placed 
under the supervision • . ■ i I* ■. . Service Com- 
mission, with a tax ranging from oue-fourth to 


three-quarters of one cent per mile travel. In 
Oregon, the $4 per passenger tax on commercial 
earners, outside of municipalities was repealed 
The New Jersey excise tax on motor Imsscs op- 
erating under interstato commerce was held un- 
constitutional. Arkansas imposed a tax of $5 
on automobiles sold in the State 

Diebct Taxation In Vermont the poll tax 
was increased from $1 per head to $2 50, while 
in Oregon, a flat direct late of $5 per acre, and 
a yield tax of \2^^ per cent was imposed on fore- 
cst land In Idaho, the Forestry law, exempting 
a forest tract foi a period of ten years, from tax- 
ation, was repealed, while in new reforesti ation 
districts, a rate of $1 per acie was imposed, and 
when timber is cut a tax is laid of 12^ per cent 
of market value 

State Tax Commissions Reference already 
has been made to changes in Tax Administi atioii, 
and to pi ovisions for further investigation of the 
tax situation A few woids, however, as to the le- 
siilt of tax commission woik may lie .added New 
Jeisev in 1928 appointed a special body to in- 
vestigate the taxation of tangible jieisonal ]>iop- 
city, but it did not icport, and it was given an- 
other year in which to complete its work In 
Iowa, a tax conmiission was diiectod to ascertain 
what would be done to eliminate the direct proi>- 
erty tax, and another in Kansas was appointed 
to codify the State tax law 

Federal Tax Recmpts Dm mg the voar 1 929 
Federal receipts weie (ordinary) $4 0.33,2.')0,225 
as against $4,042,348,156 in 1028, while expend- 
itures were in 1929, $3,848,403,190, as against 
expenditmes in 1928 of $3,043,519,87.’) Income 
tax receipts included in the foiegoing, wore 
$2,.33 1,000, 000 as against $2,174,000 000 m 1928, 
while miscellaneous inteinal loeinie was ,$021,- 
000,000, as against $007,000,000 Proceeds fiom 
government-owned securities, othei than foreign 
obligations, wcie $22,.'>0(),000, oi $151,000,000 
smaller than in the preceding ^car 

Corpoi ation taxes, which had been inclined 
to sutler a year cailiei, were hcli>ed bv the large 
corporate euriiiiigs aeconi]>an} iiig a \car of gen- 
eral proapeiitv Income taxes paid by individuals 
weie enlarged by stock market profits, which gave 
use to large payments to the goveinmcnt and 
particularly tended to increase the ininiliei of 
high income recipients The following table shows 
tlie distribution of revenue from income tax, as 
betwerm corpoi atioiis and individuals during the 
past two yeais as conipaicd with cailici pciiods 



Corporation 

Inihvidvttl 


Per cent 

Per rent 

1<J22 

47 

51 

1927 

58 

42 

1928 

69 

41 

1929 

52 

48 


The same factois which liad tended to keep 
coipoi ation returns at a i datively high level iii 
1927 and 1928, weie still opeiativo in 1929, but 
the effect of laige market and other piolits in 
ciiliancmg individual incomes made the change 
ot projiurtion as compared with 1922 less ex- 
treme ami less obvious tliuii liefore It was also 
a notable fact, as iii foimei years, that a laige 
number of corporations hod no net income sub- 
ject to taxation The ] i 'u - " ig. of such rcpoits 
in 1928 hud been 45 and in iuJ'J it was 40, the 
1 eduction bcin^ the outcome of a year of c\cc]i- 
tional prosperity in business. Inspection of the 
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detailed returns by classes of income, however, 
shows the tendency of the smaller corporations 
to decline, relatively, in income. The figures 
were somewhat distorted m 1927 and 1929 by the 
introduction of a new classification of “inactive 
coi porations” which repotted “no net income” 
and hence were formerly classed with the active 
coiporntions reporting no net income Includ- 
ing them, the percentage without net mcomc 
would be 45 

Conccntiation of income taxes paid by individ- 
uals continued, the figures for 1929 showing that 
of 4,050,959 icturns, 1,574,091 were completely 
exempted as non-taxable, while 1,539,918 paid 
$11,510,489 out of a total tax of $1,142,2.59,780 
It thus appears that 3,113,000 out of 4,050,000 
or 70 5 per cent income-reporting recipients paid 
ulioiit 1 per cent of the entire tax, the other one- 
qiiaitcr oi so of the recipients paving 99 per 
cent of the government’s leccipts Numcncally, 
theie was no reason to change former estimates 
that from 98 to 99 per cent of all income iccip- 
lents in the country were iclieved of Fedeial 
income taxation entiicly This trend t«iwaid a 
high concentration and highly piefeicntial qual- 
ity in Fcdcial income taxation, still fuithcr was 
cnhanc(*d by the Congressional Act of December, 
1929, in ahich fiesh reductions in taxes on in- 
comes under $5000 were made, the higher 
hr.ick(‘ts, however, lemaining unchanged 

Foi fuithei information, see Finance and con- 
sult Bulletins Katwnal Tax Assoctafion, espe- 
einllv vol xiv, “Keview of Tax JjCgislation 
1929” 

TAXES. See Purttc Finance, Taxation 

TAXONOMY. See Zootogy 
TEACHEBS’ COLLEGES See Education in 
THE Uniteo States, Univebsitiea and Col- 

EFOEfl 

TEACHING Sec Kiit’cvtion in the United 
States; Univ’ersitieh and Coixfofs 

TELEGBAFHY. liy the end of 1929 the tele- 
graph comjiaiiies of the United States had in- 
stalled 0000 new printing telegraph sv stems on 
the telegiaph lines and 3000 on the telephone 
lines, so that 75 per cent of the messages of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company were sent bv 
printing telegraphs The messages are received 
either on a tajie which is cut and pasted on 
blanks, or in the form of pi inted pages Tlicse de- 
\iees send at the rate of 308 chaiaelers per 
minute and ate mostly of the start-stop systems 
The telegraph systems in 1929 were using 00,000 
miles of copper wiie, of which about 10,000 were 
installed during the year 

Tlie Western Union showed an increase of bus- 
iness of about $5,000,000, oi 4 pel cent, while the 
Internationul Telephone and Telegraph Company 
had giown so that its assets w'eie $390,000,000, 
and its eainings were at the late of about $100,- 
000,000 per vear. This company had grown so 
rapidly by the aequisition of other oiganizatioiis 
that a eonipaiison of its earnings fiom ycai to 
yeat had no moaning 

The new tiunsatlantie cable of the Western 
Union Company, which was eonstiucted with 
“Mu” metal instead of peimalloy, showed im- 
pressive results as it could opeiate at a speed 
of nioic than 2000 letters per minute The Wes- 
tern Union also opened its direct cable to Bei- 
lin 

The cable companies were encouraging the use 
of their facilities by olTering special rates for 
messages sent outside of rush hours; thus one 


can send a “week-end” cable of 100 words from 
New York to London for $3, and special oil-peak 
messages to Manila at the rate of $1 40 for 10 
words 

On November 18 a violent imdeisea cartli- 
quake off the New England Coast interrupted 
10 of the 21 ti ansatlautic cables, and the com- 
panies had some hiinied and most difficult work 
in repairing them It appeared that many of 
these cables had been eoveicd for hundreds of 
miles by eaith ns a lesiilt of a landslide, and 
the cable rejiair ships had a most difficult time 
in raising the cables when found It icqiiired 
mouths to lepair all of them 

A notable repair undertaking was in connec- 
tion with the high-speed cable of the Western 
Union Company laid in 1920 This was broken in 
two places 95() miles fiom Hammels, L I , and 
327 miles fiom Bay Bobeits, N F By means 
of rcsistani e measm cnient with the galvanometer 
the break in the cable w'as placed appioximately 
and, the cable lepair ship, aided by the Boitic 
depth hndcT and other instruments, was able to 
determine on the ocean floor the position of the 
failure A Lucas deep-sea cutting giapnel was 
dropped to the bottom and dragged at right 
angles to the cable until it was hooked TJiu 
cable was cut and the end brought to the suiface 
where it was attached to a buoy to maik the 
spot and the othei end of the cable and the 
bleaks weie liKated New cable was spliced at 
these points, and eventually communication was 
restoi ed 

In December the Western Union started actual 
woik on the installation of the new high-speed 
stock ticker which was designed to print 500 cliar- 
acteis per minute and was to cost $4,500,000 to 
install. 

TEL EL-AMABNA. See AitcniEOTOGY 

TELEPHONY. Estimates compiled shortly 
betoie the end oi 1929 indicate that, on Decem- 
ber 31, there w'eie about 20,250,000 telephones 
m service in the United States, connected by 
more than 75,000,000 miles ol telephone wire 
About 4,350,000, or considei ably moie than 20 per 
cent of the total, w'eie dial telephones Tele- 
phone plant and iacilities in the United States 
repicscntcd an investment at that date of b])- 
proximately $4,200,000,000. The operating tele- 
phone companies in the United States at the end 
of the yeai had moie than 425,000 employees 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, employed 
5000 persons in the f ui tlieraiice of scientilic le- 
scareh covering all phases of electrical communi- 
cation for the development of the telephone art. 

Telephone tiaflic showed a fuither increase 
during 1929, with an aveiage of about 82,000,000 
completed con vti sat ions per day, of which ap- 
proximately 3 400 000 were toll conversations 

The use of the telephone for long-distance calls 
had been substantially stimulated by successive 
I eductions in rates and improvement in the speed 
and quality of the service Four substantial 
decreases m toll and long-distanec telephone 
rates had been made in the United States dui mg 
three and a half yeais The third of these re- 
ductions became effective Feb 1, 1929, and 
repieseiited an estimated annual saving to the 
public of $5,000,000 A fourth reduction, which 
was to take eilect on Jan 1, 1930, indicated 
an annual saving to American telephone uscis 
ot an additional $5,000,000. The speed of servici* 
had been improved by the completion at the 
end of 1929 of about 95 per cent of all toll and 
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long-distance calls, while the {lerson making the 
call remained at the telephone, as against 90 per 
cent completed in this way at the beginning of 
1928, and 70 per cent so handled in the year 
1925 

The range of telephone service available to the 
Ameijcan public was further extended during 
1929 to include Luxemburg, Belfast in North- 
ein Ireland, Dublin m the Irish Free State, the 
Isle of IMaii, Milan, Turin, and Genoa in Italy, 
all of C'/echoslovakia (where only Prague had 
been leached befoie) and all oi Austria (where 
seiviee had theretofore been limited to Vienna) 
'I'he ti ansatlantie radio telephone at the end of 

1929 eonneeted the United States, Cuba, Ontaiio, 
(^liiebee, and iin]>uiiant cities elsewheie in Can- 
ada and 111 MeMcu, with piactically all of wcst- 
(‘111 Euiope and with one point in Africa — Ceuta, 
S])unish Moioceu. Approximately 29,450,000 
t(‘le)dione8, about 85 {ler cent of all the telephones 
ill the woild, could be leached fiom any Bell 
System telephone. The ti ansatlantie service, 
which had iirevioiisly been available only during 
cerLain houis, was placed on a 24-hour basis on 
Se]it 10, 1929 The long-wave and short-wave 
ti ansatlantie radio-telephone (‘hanuels, which 
were placed in opeiation in 1927 and 1928, 
lespeciively, were supplemented by two addi- 
tional shoit-wave ciieuits opened duiing 1929, 
and 1 adio-telephone service between the United 
Slates and Aigentma was planned for eaily in 

1930 

1)1 December, 1929, ship-io-shoie telephone 
seivne which had previously been only experi- 
ineiital, was o]iened fur public use between the 
United States and the steamship Leviathan, the 
laigest vessel Hying the Ameiican Hag, for such 
jieiiods as tlie ship may be within range 

Two-way telephone cuinmunicatioii between an 
ordinary Bell telephone and a Hying an plane also 
was ib^monstiated duiiiig the yeai, but this 
leinained on an experimental basis The use of 
the telephone tyiiewriter in the transmission of 
weather repoits and other information along the 
loiites ot coninieicial an ways was fuithei ex- 
tended in 1929 

I^ing-distaiicc telephone lines continued to play 
an important part in the linking of ladiu sta- 
tions tor chain bi oadcasting, notably on the oc- 
casion of President Hoover’s inauguration This 
seivice was supplemented by special telephoto- 
graph facilities which transmitted pictures of 
the I' III-' !' .t. I by wire to the eight strategic 
citie- ! ■ • ‘1 'I • h the country at which tele- 
photograph service is regularly maintained, 
whence they were rushed to newspapeis in sur- 
loiinding territories Television in color was ex- 
}>erimentall,v denionstiated during 1929 by the 
Pell Telephone laboratories, but no commercial 
application of television had b(>cn made up to the 
end of the year. 

TELESCOPES. See Astronumv. 

TELEVISION. See Physics 

TEMPLE UNIVEESITY. An institution for 
the liighei education of men and women in Phila- 
delphia, Pa , founded in 1884 The 1929 autumn 
eiirollmcmt was 10,283 Theie were 609 members 
on the faculty 31ie income for the year totaled 
$1,485,240 The library contained 47,874 volumes. 
In 1929 Unit 2 of Coiiwell Hall, a 12-Btorv build- 
ing, was completed at a cost of $500,000, and 
construction was begun of a medical school build- 
ing to cost moie than $1,000,000 President, 
Charles E Beury, LLD. 


TBNNESSB. Population According to the 
Fourteenth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1820, was 2,337,886 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was 2,502,000. The 
capital IS Nashville 

Aoricultube The following table gives the 
acreage, production, and value of the principal 
crops in 1928 and 1029. 


Otop 

Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

FoZue 

Corn 

1929 

2,944,000 

73,600,000 $07,712,000 


1928 

2,916,000 

66,842,000 

50,842,000 

Cotton . 

. 1929 

1,120,000 

51.6,000 - 

42,488,000 


1928 

1,107,000 

428,000 • 

.18,520,000 

Hay . 

3929 

1,620,000 

1,321,000 

1,986,000 » 

34,464,000 

1928 

1,760,000 * 

29,287 000 

Tobarro 

. 3929 

129,300 

102,604,000 « 

17,761,000 


1928 

109,600 

80,776,000 » 

17,124,000 

Wheat 

1929 

406,000 

.),046,000 

4,811,000 


1928 

422,000 

3,714,000 

5,311,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

39,000 

3,685,000 

4,840,000 


1928 

43,000 

4,086,000 

3,677,000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

. 1929 

44,000 

4,400,000 * 

4,180,000 

1928 

41,000 

3,895,000 

3,700,000 

Oats 

. 1929 

197,000 

3,540,000 

2,199,000 


1928 

188,000 

4,042,000 

2,425,000 

« Bales 

‘Tons 

® Pounds 




Mineral Production. Of the many sources 
contributing to the mineial industry of llie State, 
the mining of coal is the gieatest In 1927 tlie 
value of the year’s yield of coal made up moie 
than one-fourth of the value of th(‘ total muienil 
product The quantity of coal mined fell slightly 
to 5,610,000 short tons for 1928, from 5,783,367 
tons fur 1927 The value of coal mined in 1928 
was $9,694,000; of that mined in 1927, $10,645,- 

000 A relatively small part of the coal mined 
went into the making of coke, which, huwevci, 
was on the inciease Tliere was some letuin to 
the former predominance of the beehive system of 
coking in 1928 Coke production for 1928 was to 
the quantity of 113,134 sliort tuns in by-product 
ovens and 145,000 tons in beehive ovens, the lat- 
ter’s product thus pievailiug, as against 122,312 
tons of bv-piodiict and 104,808 of beehive coke foi 
1927. 'Jhe by-product coke of 1928 had a value of 
$606,938, the beehive coke of that ycai, an ap- 
proximate value of $750,000 The value of the 
coke produced in 1927 was by-pioduct, $612,000, 
beehive, $536,821 The manuluctiire ui Poitland 
cement was active in 1928, the shipments of the 
factoiies using to 4,634,280 bairels, from 4,343,- 
337 barrels for 1927 ; in value, the shipments of 
1928 reaehed $6,322,213, being less than that of 
1927, which attained $6,580,732 Clay piodiicts 
declined to $3,728,380 for 1927, from $5,105,827 
for 1926 In the pioductiori of metals, non held a 
minor but fairly stable position Theie weie 
mined in 1928, 128,478 lung tons ot iron ore, 
of which the value was $286,524, as against 121,- 
220 tons mined in 1927, valued at $274,620 
Shipments of pig iron iium blast fuiiiaces losc 
to 102,718 long tons for 1928, fiom 87,971 tons 
fur 1927; in value, to $1,920,901 for 1928, fiom 
$1,911,380 for 1927 The two coppei smelters in 
Tennessee, which handled oies nut wholly of oii- 
gin within the State, reported a maiked inciease 

01 yield for 1928 over 1927, in 1927 the coppei 
mined in Tennessee attained the quantity of 14,- 
940,596 pounds and the value of $1,957,217. The 
pioduction oi sine was 10,400 shoit tons, oi 
$1,331,200, for 1927 The pioduction of lime was 
estimated at 181,000 shoit tons fur 1928, not 
far from the 181,385 tons of 1927; in value, 
$1,113,000 (estimated) fur 1928 and $1,266,326 
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for 1927 Exclusive of pig iron and certain du- 
plications, the value of the mineral product of 
the State was $37,874,981 for 1927, $39,296,668 
for 1926 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the Federal De- 
paitmcnt of Commerce', were for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $20,- 
366,372 (of which $5,437,256 was aid to local 
education) ; for interest on debt, $1,012,938, for 
]ie] muiieiit imiirovenients, $14,211,954; total, 
$36,081,264 (of which $19,605,820 was for high- 
Muvs $6,781,328 being for maintenance and $12,- 
824,492 ioi consti uction ) Revenues were $30,- 
425,319 Of these, prnjteilv and special taxes 
fotined 15 5 jiei cent , departmental eaiiiiiigs and 
sums earned through the services of ofHccis, 7 0, 
sales of licenses and taxation of gasoline, 47 2 
'I'lixalile property was valued at $1,811,561,313, 
State taxes levied thereon totaled $3,623,123 
Funded State debt was $22,371,026, gross and 
net 

'I RANM*onTATiON The total number of miles 
of lailioad line under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 4007 54 Tlieie wcie built, in 1929, 2 50 miles 
of additional lust track 

Mamti-actimies According to the biennial Fwl- 
eial CViisus of Mamifuctuies published by the 
n S Department of ('oinnieice in 1929 and deal- 
ing with opeiations of 1927, theie weie in the 
State, in 1927, 2098 manufacturing establish- 
ment s I’hese employed 114,908 w’oge eaineis, 
whose wages foi the veai totaled $101,197,846 
Mateiials and supplies used in production cost 
$351 43(),325 Manufactured pioducts coinbiiied 
attained the value of $614,040,524 

l')iu CATION Ap]itupiintions of the Legislative 
session ol 1929 for schools W'eie $9,969,341 for 
the ensuing two ycai period and exceeded bv 
III 01 C ihdii $1,500,000 the leccipts fiom coiie- 
s[iiiiidiiig iippiopiialions (luting tlie btotmmni 
piec(>ding The nunilMM of jicixins of sc'hool age 
111 1028 was estimated as 601,407 They were ac- 
tiiiilly cm oiled iii the puiilic schools of the State 
111 th.it year, howevei, 676,421 pupils Ol these, 
610,914 were in elementary, and 66,477 in high- 
sehciol giudes The expeiiditui es ot 1928 for 
pnblie-Mchool education totaled $24,501,171 Sal- 
aiics of tcacheiM HI the public scIiooIh of Tennessee 
uxMiigc'd $827 a ycai 

(hiAitiTiFR AND CoKKECTiONS The administra- 
tion of the State institutions of caie and custody 
IS iiiidei the authority of the Department of State 
liistitutioiis, which 'also includes the Welfaie 
DiMsioii, occupied with the supervision of child- 
ciiiing and inateinity homes, county institutions, 
ahnshouses, luils, and ivoikhuuses 

Li<xiiri^tion The sixty-sixth General Assem- 
bly of the State held a regular biennial session 
of 75 days, adjourning Apiil 14 It passed ap- 
|)iopriatioiis to the total of $31,618,039 It failed, 
howevei, to }mss a iieeessaiy levenue lull and to 
abolish the State piopeity levy in consonance 
with (lovernoi lioi ton’s previous pledge, leaving 
these matteis to a later special session It pro- 
vided ioi an extension oi the State highway 
building progi amine by authorizing the issue of 
HO culled slioit-tcrm notes to the total of $25,000,- 
000 for that puijiosc The note issue was designed 
to maintain the tradition of building highways 
out of income, while at tlie same time providing 
resoiiKcs tor inoio rapid (‘onstr uction than the 
iiiiuiediuto revenues would allow. A sinking fund 
foi meeting the notes was provided in a sepaiate 


measure Both bills were to become law without 
submission to a referendum. A bond issue of 
$1,000,000 was authorized for the purpose of im- 
provements at the Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Cookeville The State cigarette tax was 
increased and an income tax was adopted This, 
however, applied only to income deiivcd from 
stocks and bonds not taxed ad valorem The rate 
of its levy was 5 per cent on such income In 
order to make the tax apply to set unties gen- 
erally, the Income-tax Act abolished the direct tax 
on notes, bonds, interest-bcaniig obLg.il liiiio, and 
(■(‘rtttin (‘lasses of stock shares llic legal de- 
partment ot the State was leuigaiii/ed A le- 
(‘odification eumniission was cieatcd Mult and 
caibonic gas weie subjected to spc'cial taxes The 
sales tax on gasoline was inci eased These in- 
creases and the new taxes weie expeded to laise 
the total yeaily leveiiue by about $4,700,000 All 
bus (Kunpames in Tennessee were made subject to 
the contiol ot the Kailioads and Public Utilities 
Cominission and reijinied to obtain of it ceitif- 
icatcs ot (‘oii\cnieiic(> and iieceHsity, the ineasiiie 
to this (dlcct was ])ass(>d ovci (ioveinoi Iloiton s 
veto 

A special s(‘ssion called by (loveiiioi Uoiton 
passed 111 DcL(‘nib(‘r iiieaHtiies authoii/iiig the 
Highway Depai tmeiit to issue $10,000,000 of 
shuit-tcini notes and to extend $3,200,000 ot notes 
mat unrig in 1930, so us to bring the lesoiiices 
ot the depaitment foi highway woik in 1930 up 
to $35,000,000 Likewise, the si'hsion p.i8scd 
sevwal ineasuies to iiici(‘<ise the tax leveinic and 
avoid a State dehtit, anioiig these, the iiici(*ase 
of the tax on cigaiettes fiom 2 to 4 cents, and 
the iiicr(*ase of the tax on estdt(‘8 to the 80 per 
cent of the Fcdcial iiiheiitaiuc t.ix that the 
Fedeial law undeitook to letuin to States ic- 
qiiiniig it 

Political and Oiiilk Events TenneHsee, like 
Nuitb Caioliiia, was subjert to considerable dis- 
oidei and economic difficulty by icason of tex- 
tile stnkcH in the course of the ^eai Some 5000 
vvoikcis of two lavoii manufactories at Eliza beth- 
ton started a strike in March, which lasted into 
Septembei The National Guaid was called out 
to piutcct the mills Two ot the organizers were 
seized and driven out ot town on April 4 In May, 
the strikers lesorted to picketing to pi event the 
leoponiDg of the plants, and some 250 of them 
were ariested on charges of mtimidutioii The 
Elizabethton btnke was oiganized by the United 
Textile Workers, affiliated with the American 
Fedeiation of Laboi 

The State Income Tax Act of 1929 was de- 
clared unconstitutional on June 5 by a Chancery 
Court dfxiisiou, but on appeal, the State Supreme 
Court leversed this decision and upheld tlie valid- 
ity of the law with regard to its doing away with 
the ad vuloieni taxation of notes, bunds, and 
interest-bearing ” _‘i^ ■ The State, howevei, 
found difficulty in selling short-term notes, ie- 
quiied foi keeping up its piograimiie of highway 
construction until such time as the legislation ot 
1929 should begin to briug iii revenue lor carry- 
ing on construction upon the basis of cun cut 
payment The State Public Utilities Commission 
settled a rivalry of interests seeking to develop 
hydroelectric power on the south fork of the 
Hulston River by granting on June 17 a permit 
to the American Cyanannd Company to proceed 
with a $35,000,000 project. A municipal airpoit 
was opened at Memphis on June 14. The annexa- 
tion of four suburbs by Chattanooga, voted lu 
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March, added an estimated 28,000 to the popula- 
tion of the city. 

Officeiis Governor, Henry H Horton, Tieas- 
urer, John F. Nolen, Comptroller, Edgar J. 
Graham, Secretary of State, Ernest llaston; 
Auditor, P H williams, Attorney-General, L 
D Smith, Commissioner of Education, P. L 
Earned 

JuDicjART Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
Grafton Green; Associate Justices, A W Cham- 
bliss, Colin P McKmnc 3 % W. H Swiggert, Wil- 
liam L Cook 

TENNESSEE, University of A State in- 
stitution of higher education, nonscctarian and 
coeducational, in Knoxville, with colleges of medi- 
cine and dentistry and schools of pharmacy and 
nursing in Memphis, and a junior college in 
Mai tin, founded in 1794 The total enrollment 
was 5024 students in 1929 The faculty num- 
bered 413 The endowment funds of tlie unnei- 
sity amounted to $420,755, the income for the 
year 1928-29 was $2,430,230 There weie 103,- 
442 bound volumes in the libraries Piesideut, 
llarcouit A Morgan, LLD. 

TENNIS, The end of the year 1929 still found 
France leading the lawn tennis world in the men’s 
classes, while the United States luled the women's 
ranks, mainly because of the excellent jilay of 
Miss Helen W'llls Fiance letained jiossession of 
the Davis Cup, emblematic of the world’s title 
by defeating the United States 3 to 2 in July 
in Pans in the final challenge round ITenii 
('!ochet was the atai of the French victory, beat- 
ing both William T Tildcn, 2nd, and George M 
T-iott, Jr, in the singles Jean Borotra gave 
Fiance the needed point of victory wben lie van- 
quished Lott in the maieli after 

having been downed by 1 1 '■ n • •, first day of 
play The other United States jioint came in the 
doubles when Wilnicr Allison and John Van Ryn 
scored a notable and clean-cut triumph over 
Coehet and Borotra 

Cochet also won the all-England clianiinonship 
singles at W’lmbledon in June, and Mrs Maude 
Ilolcroft-Watsoii and Mis ]j II C Michel won 
the Wimbledon women's doubles honors Van 
Byn and Allison brought the Wimbledon doubles 
title to the United States, and Miss V\ ills and 
Fiancis T Hunter annexed the mixed doubles 
title there Nono of the French aces comjieted in 
the quest for the riutioiinl singles ciown in 
September at Forest Hills, N Y, and it was won 
for the seventh time by Tilden The doubles title, 
contested at Boston w'as garnered by a new 
combination, Lott and John Hope Doeg Allison 
and Vail Kyn, who luid performed so brilliantly 
all seaboii weie eliminated in an eaily luund 
Miss Betty hiuthall of England paired with Lott 
to capture the national mixed doubles crown 

Henr* 1.0. Coste w'on the French championship 
defeating Borotra in the final, w'hile Lacostc and 
Borotia conquered Cochet and Biugnon in the 
doubles event The American gills made a clean 
sweep ot the matches they played in, defeating 
England iii the Wightnmn Cup contest 4 to 3. 
Miss V\ ills downed Miss Helen Jacobs, of Berke- 
ley, Califoinia, in tJie final round of the Wimble- 
don singles, and won the United States champion- 
ship b; ' , Englishwoman, Mrs. 

Maude*!' ' iii the final. 

Miss Sarah Palfrey, Boston schoolgirl, Frank 
Shields of New York, Gregory Mangin of George- 
town University, and W Barry Wood, also of 
New York and Harvard all-around athlete, were 


some of the younger players who gave exceptional 
promise as being able to contest with the French 
on even terms in a few years 

Jack Wright of Canada captured the Canadian 
singles title, Emmett Pare of Chicago, the na- 
tional clay courts men's singles, Jean Boiotra of 
Fiance, the national indoor singles crown, Tildeii 
and Hunter, the national iiidooi doubles title, 
Bcikelcy Bell, of the University of Texas, the in- 
tercollegiate cliampionshii), and Ben GoicliakofT 
and Arthur Kiissmaii of Occidental, the intei col- 
legiate doubles title 

Jxuiel Ko/eluh of C/echosIovakia captuied the 
national pi ofessioiial singles touiney at Foiest 
Hills in Scptcnibei, while he teamed with Vin- 
cent Itichards, of the United States to take the 
doubles title Tlieie was iiiucli t.ilk of an ‘'opcii" 
tournament being held in 1930, in which amateur 
placers would not lose their status it they com- 
petil .ig.iiM-! ilie piofessiomils 

TEXAS I ’on i.ation According to the Foiir- 
teeiith Census, the population of the State on 
Jan 1, 1920, was 4,003 228 The estinuited popu- 
lation on July 1, 1928, was 5,487,000 The capital 
IS Austin 

Aouici ITTTRK The following table gi\es the 
ueicage, pi odiietioii, and value of the piineipal 
Clops in J928 and 1029 


Crop 

Year A-ertw^ 

Profl Btt 

Value 

Cotton . . 

1929 

17.872,000 

3,950,000 « 

$‘(16,000,000 


1928 

17,74'1,000 

5,106,000 “ 

416.775,000 

Corn 

1929 

4,533,000 

86,127,000 

7.S, 208,000 


1928 

4,722,000 

99.162,000 

77,346,000 

Wheat 

1929 

2,5‘20,000 

37 800,000 

19,690,000 


1928 

2,016,000 

22,176,000 

24,394,000 

Grain 

sorghum 

1929 

2,760,000 

46,920,000 

32,844,000 


1928 

2,760,000 

09,000,000 

41,400,000 

Oats 

1929 

1,682,000 

47,096,000 

24,019,000 


1928 

1,402,000 

35,751,000 

18,23), 000 

Hay 

1929 

899,000 

990,000 ‘ 

12,.552,000 


1928 

856,000 

941,000 ‘ 

11,881 000 

Sweet 

potatoes 

1929 

104,000 

7,384,000 

7,753,000 


1928 

109,000 

8,284,000 

8,284,000 

Bice 

1920 

371,000 

7,524,000 

7,298,000 


1028 

184,000 

8,096,000 

7,124,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

31,000 

2,393,000 

3,590,000 


1928 

J9,000 

2,690,000 

2.690,000 

Barley . 

1929 

203,000 

5,075,000 

3,140,000 


1928 

356,000 

3,276,000 

2,.3gi,000 

■* Bales 

‘Tons 




Mineral Prodi'otton In spite of the acherse 
effect of heavy produetion on price ev ideiit in the 
petroleum industry in 1927, the State’s >iebl of 
peti oleum again inei eased in 1928, rising to 25(»,- 

888.000 bands for that year, from 217,389,000 
barrels foi 1927 The total value of the vccii’s 
pioduct of petroleum rose but slightly, to $249,- 

800.000 (estimated) for 1928, fiom $248, .‘550, 000 
for 1027 Next in magnitude, tlie piodiictioii of 
natural gas, for 1927, the latest year for which 
this had been repoited, attained the ■ i..i’ * ‘ ot 

254.063.000 M cubic feet and the va'ii -'J ,- 
424,800, for 1926 the quantity was 175,392,000 M 
feet and the value, $28,16.5,000 Gasoline was made 
from natural gas to the quantity of 331,000,000 
gallons in 1928 and of 320,723,000 in 1927, and 
to the value of $22,905,000 m 1928 (estimated) 
and $18,347,000 in 1927 The eement industry of 
the State shipped in 1928, 6,231,083 barrels of 
Portland cement, valued at $10,938,646, in 1927, 
5,692,350 and $10,232,908 The production of 
gypsum was for 1927, 508,382 shoit tons, valued 
at $4,003,456, for 1927, 633,1.50 and $4,126,400 
Coal production, which encountered the conipeti- 
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tion of cheap petroleum, fell off to 1,182,034 
short tons for 1928, from l,320,38.'i tons foi 1927, 
for 1928 tin* value of the jirmluct was $1,589,000 
and for 1927 it was $1,998,000 

JMines in Texas piodueed ni 1929, in teims of 
leeoveied ineials, some $28,000 in pold, 1,0,50,000 
ounees of silvei, 1,000,000 pnnnd>i o| lead, and 
400,000 pounds of eoppei 

Trvnspoutation The total nunibei of miles 
of railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1029, 
was 10,771 05 There W'cre built, iii 1929, 158 82 
miles of additional tiist track 

MANiiFArTi itEs \ . to the biennial Fed- 
eral Census of M jiiiblislicd by the 

1 1 H Jlepnitmeiit of Coniineice in 1929 and 
dealing \iith o])eiationH of 1927, there were in 
the State, in 1927, 4005 n .ir'.d.ietu’ nj» estab- 
lisliments These employed llo,7o.l wufje eaineis, 
vliose waf^es loi the jear totaled $130,408,001 
IVluteriiils and Hupjilies used in inmluetion eost 
$842,927,280 Manufaetiired products eoinbined 
attained the value of $1,20G,.5 7 9,9(52. 

Education The age for free-aehool education 
was extended to inelinlo tliohc between the ages 
oi 0 and 21 \eui8, it had pieviously co\eied 
the poiiod liorn 7 to 21 The cential educational 
■ ■ j.ii '/.i^ n I of the State was iilteied by the 

I ■ llouid of Education oi nine apjioiiit- 

i\e memlM‘is, leplaeing the foimei hoaid ot cj*- 
ofjirio nieinheis TJie Ix'gislutnio appiopinited 
$2,000,000 as an equalization fund and $100,900 
a year to giiaiantee payment of tuition in high 
schools foi stiideiits iiorn lural disineis The 
iiiimbei ol jjeisons of seliocd a^e in the State in 
1{>28 was gnen as 1,103 29,1 Theie weie en- 
I oiled ill the public schools, iii the atademie ‘veai 
1927 28, 1,370 080 j«u]uls Of these, .587,783 weie 
in (oinnion sdiools and 782 297, in iiidepeiident 
distiiet siliools E\penditines foi ]mhlu school 
eclimatuni in the >ear 192(»-27 totah'd $riKi53- 
()12 Salaiies ot teaclieis iii 1927-28 axeiagecl 
$1010 a yeai, Hn[)ei mtendeiits, super visois, and 
piinciimls ineluded 

thiAiiiTiLS AND CORKECTIONS The State lloaicl 
ol Conti ol, a statutoi^ body cieated in 192.5, 
manages some 17 institutions maintained b\ the 
State ten the taie oi ciistcnU ol indiMcluals The 
a\eiage total pojuilatiou of the inmate's ot these 
institutions foi tlie jeai ending Aug .31, 192S, 
was 12,987 

IjKCTSLation Foul consecutive sessions of the 
Foity-tiiht Legislatuie weie held The hist was 
the regular biennial session, coiuening in Jan- 
uaiy At its close cm Aluicli 1.5, because of the 
failure of nia)oi bills, tio\einoi Moody called 
a 8i>eeial session to toinene on April 22. At its 
adjouinment, and loi like leasoii, he ealli'd a 
sec'ond special session, which met on June 3, a 
tliiicl special session met on July 2 and ended 
July 21 The eiiuetnients ot the regular session 
included constitutional amend ments to ineiease 
the heiieli ot the State Supreme Court to nine 
niemhcMs and to raise the salaiy of the gov- 
einor to $10,000 a year, both later defeated at a 
refer enduin The statute governing iiiaiiiage was 
amended so us to lequiie that both mtcndiug 
parties to a mainago give wiitten notice of in- 
tention at least three days befoie the issue of the 
marriage ceitiileatc and that the man fuinish a 
satisfaetory certifieate of health from a pliysi- 
eian A bill, \iituully to legulatc membership in 
the Demoeiutic jiartv, by giving its exeeiiti\e 
committee powei to cleteiniine the qualifications 
of ail persons for voting in the Democratic pri- 


maries, was passed, laigely ihiough the votes of 
the stalwarts who had condemned tlie “Jloovei- 
ciat” desertions of 1928, Governor Moody vetoed 
the measure 

The special-session Ic'gi slat ion ineliulecl en.iit- 
mont of an increase in the State tax on gasoline 
from 3 to 4 cents An act for tlie relocation of 
the jirihoiis was passed, it created a pnsoii- 
centi alization cmnirnission to work out a plan of 
a new and centralized system ot piisons, to be 
submittc'd to the next legislature The maximum 
legal speed for motor vehicles was inei eased to 
45 miles an hour A nieasuie designc'd to pio- 
vide a mc'ans of enforcing payment fiom de- 
faulting cities was enacted Cmlit unions wcie 
])lacecl under the supeiMsion of the State bank- 
ing Dcjiaitment State bank director s were le- 
quiied to possess at least $1000 of their hunk’s 
capital stock The easli surrender value of life- 
iiihuianct' policies was exempted fiom liability 
for debt The benefits of the law pi oteeting posted 
land were withdrawn from landowmeis ehargnig 
in excess ot 2.5 cents an acre foi then liunting 
privileges 

Political and Otiifk Evlnts An approach 
to the settlement ot the iMUindaiy dispute (>f Texas 
with Oklahoma, respecting tlie eastein border of 
the 3*anhandle, was made h\ the submission of a 
leport on the sulijeet, rm .Inlv 1.5, hv a eoiniiiis- 
Sioner appointed by the United States Supieme 
Coiiit to siiivev the line This leport toiind a 
iiiimhei of diseiepniieies in the existing hue, ns 
ImisihI on the lUOth meridian and wdiile gi anting 
some accession to Okhilioina at (citain ])oiiits, 
found for Texas to the extent ot some 28, .500 
acies pieMous]\ under tlie jurisdiction of Okla- 
lioma 

An effort on the part of aiithoiities at L.nedo 
to aiicst ex-Piesident C'nlles of Mexico on his 
passage tlnough the city at the beginning of De- 
eeinbei, on cinninnl charges connected with tieat- 
inent of a Alexn an insuigent at the bordei, 
bi ought a repiisul in the closing of the Mexican 
customs o]))>osite laiiedo, thus putting an end to 
the city's bolder tiade Dallas aiiiicved the 

I I i“1iktii |i g municipality of Lisbon on July 12, 
ih'. .nh'.iig an estimated 10,000 to its popula- 
tion 

Tlie boom town of Uoigei, in Hutchinson 
County, eontimied to be the scene of lawlessness 
and was placed under State eontiol by act of 
(lovciiini Mood\ on Seiitenibei 29, aflei the 
luuider of the distiiet attornev The ma^oi w'us 

III tested by Raugeis and State tioops took charge 

of the towui The diseoveiv of petroleum neai 
Van and West Saline, in weslern Texas in the 
course of the summei , brought into existenee new 
boom towns at these jilaees, with populations of 
several tliousands each A natmal-gas held in 
Bee Count neai Pcttiis, was diseovcied in May 
Investigation b ■ ’ ' concerning the Buf- 
falo Cave, neai '■ • . levealed that it led 

into an extensive svsteiii of caverns, possibly as 
great as the recently diseoveied Carlsbad caverns 
of New Mexico 

OFFiCEits Gov 01 nor, Dan Moody, Lieutcnant- 

vernor, Baiiy Millei , Seer eta ly of State, .lane 

MeCallum, Treasuici, W Gicgorv Hatcher; 
Comptrollci, S 11 Ten ell, Aitoiney-Gciieial, 
Claud Pollaid (resigned and was succeeded by 
Robert Lee Bobbitt) 

JuDiciARV Supienic Coint Chief .Tusticc, 
C M Cueiton, Associate Justices, T B Green- 
wood, William Pierson. 
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TEXAS, University of A State institution 
of hij^her education in Austin, with a medical 
branch at Galveston and a college of mines and 
metallurgy at K1 Paso. For the autumn term of 
1929, the cniollmcnt totaled G238 and for the sum- 
mer session, 3449 There were 439 members on 
the faculty, an increase of seven over 1928 The 
endowment resources of the institution amounted 
to $12,000,000 and the income from legislative 
axipropriation, fees, and income from endowment 
was estimated at $3,709,949 The library con- 
tained 410,499 volumes President, Harry \'aii- 
(lell Benedict, PhD., LLD. 

TEXAS PEVEB. See Veterinary Medicine 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE. A 
State coeducational institution in Lubbock, 
Tex, opened in 1023 The enrollment for the 
summer session of 1929 was 1298 students and 
for the autumn of 1929, 2052 students The 
faculty numbered 127 members Tlie appropria- 
tions for the year 1920-30 amounted to $567,650 
Theic were 20,000 volumes in the library Piesi- 
dont, Paul Wiiirield Horn, MA, LLD * 

TEXTILE INDUSTB.Y. The Anieiicaii textile 
ludustr'v during 1929 was maiked by a gi eater 
conbuniption of wool than in any ye&i since 1923 
Cotton eoiisiimption, on the other hand, though 
greater than in 1928, was less than in 1927, the 
yoai of gieatost pieviuiis eonsiimptiun There was 
a hirgei consumjitioii of silk in 1029 than in any 
])ievi«us year, while tlie rayon industry showed 
a eoiitiiiiied glow ill These leading industries aic 
iliseussed under their respeeti>e heads elsewhere 
111 the Year Book 

New Mill CuNSTRrcTiON Accoidmg to the 
Tertxlc B’orW (New Y^ork) in an annual loview, 
550 coiiceins in the United States elected, cu- 
laigcd, 01 improved their plants in 1929, as com- 
paied with 533 in 1928 The laigest eonstniction 
W'as of knitting mills, wliieli iiiinilieicd 194 These 
weie followed by 162 cotton mills, 74 W'oolen and 
woisted mills, .52 silk nulls, 18 rayon nulls, and 
50 dycdiouscs and liiiisliing jilants Peiiiis^'h ania 
led all the othei States, with 99 mills built or 
enlaiged duiing the year North Carolina was 
next W'ltli 87 mills. New .lersey with 45, Massa- 
eliubetts with 43 , South Carolina with 37 , New 
York with 30, Georgia with 2(>, Alabama, Bhode 
island, and Tennessee with 21, Yiigiiiia with 
18, Conneetieiit with 12, Wisconsin with 10, 
Manic and Ohio with 5 each, Indiana, Missis- 
8i))p], Texas, and and Waslniigtoii with 3 each, 
California, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, and New 
llaui])Hh]ie with 2 each, and .Aikansas, Iowa, 
Kansu a, Oregon, and West Virginia with 1 each 

Kniiting-mill construction in 1929 remained 
about on a par W'lth the pievious 12 months In 
PeiiiiB}lvania 57 knitting ostablishimMits weie 
Imilt or expanded, in North Carolina, .{5, in 
New Y'oik, 18, m Tennessee, 13, in Massa- 
chusetts, 10; in New Jersey, 8, in Alabama, 0, 
in Geoigia and Wisconsin, 6 each, in Virginia, 
4, in Maryland, 3, and in Califoinia, Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Washington, 1 each ('otton- 
mill eonsiruction, on the other hand, showed an 
appreciable gam over 1028, especially iii the 
South Noith Carolina led with 40 now plants, 
units, and improvements, being followed by South 
Carolina with 32, Georgia with 19, Alabama 
with 14, Massachusetts with 13, and Pennsyl- 
vania with 12 

Among the woolen nulls erected and enlarged 
during the yoai weie 18 in Massachusetts, 12 in 


Peimsylvaiiia, G in New Jersey, 5 each in Wis- 
consin and Connecticut, 4 in Viigiiiia, and from 
1 to 3 each in Illinois, Indiana. Maine, Now 
Hampshue, New Y'ork, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Caioliiia, Tennessee, and Washington 
Silk-mill constiuction fell off somewhat during 
1929, while the increased expansion in the 
manufacture of layoii led to the erection or im- 
piovement of 18 plants Pennsylvania showed 
the largest increase in silk-mill constiuction witli 
13 mills built or expanded New Yoik and New 
Joisev had 5 mills each; Connecticut, North 
('aiolinu, and Virginia, 4 each, Massachusetts, 
2, and Bhode Island and Tennessee, 1 each Vii- 
ginia ranked highest m rayon-inill constiuction 
with 4 nulls New York, North Caiolina, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania reported 2 mills each, and 
Georgia, Maryland, Bliode Island, and ^^st Vix- 
■*ir.ri 1 « - ■ ’ 

TLXTILL LABOB DIFFICULTIES See 
Strikes and Lockouts 

TEXTILE MANUPACTUBING Sec Cot- 
ton 

THEATBE. Theatre seasons do not run hv 
the calendar m that each completed ’\ear sees 
both the ' ' . months of one season and the 
opening : another adding lecoids to its 

aeluexenicnts, witli the hot-weather hiatus divid- 
ing them 

The division was a bit inoie conspionnus in 
1920 than nsiml beeanse the eoiicluditig monilm 
of the 1928-29 season found the Amenciin thea- 
tre at a }>aitiuulnr]v low ebb in fortune and pop- 
!il<int\, wdiieh tlic opening nionlhs of Die 1929- 
.'(0 season lipl])ed in eonbidorable degiee to ent- 
leet 

Thus a leferenee to the loom da goes to sliow 
that although it was in Juiinaiy, 1929, tliiit J<]l- 
niei Bur’s MMd drama, Htrctl ^fcriip, was pio 
dutnl, latei to he awanled tlie Pulit/er Pii/e as 
Ireiiig “tlie oiiginal Amciieaii play jioi formed in 
New Y'oik that bhall best repieseiit the ednea- 
tional \aliie and power of the stage,’* but theie 
weie also ]>rodueed that same month no less than 
twenty-two plays that failed of ])opului snceess 
and rritical indorsement Twl•llt^ -two failures 
out ot twenty -SIX jihijs produeed 

Theip was one other palpable hit, the Sehwah 
and De H\l\a musical comedy, Follow Thtu, a 
quttsi-bueeess won by a sinaitly sophisticated sa- 
tire by S N Belli man called Snnta Jilatidtsfi, 
and a second musical euinedy, Jjady Ftnorrs, 
adapted from Owen DaMs’s farce eoinedv, Fast/ 
ComCf Easy (ro, by the comedian, Eddie Biiz- 
zell, for his own use, which managed to hold on 
for 132 performances 

Yet not all the plays that failed tliat fust 
month of 1929 weie as unpoBsibJe as ciiteilaui- 
nient as the statement might seem to indicate 
One of thorn, for instance, was The (Jvtnea. Piy, 
written by the Preston Sturges who was later to 
win the following season's palm with Efriolly 
Ihshonorablc Another was the play \ermoni 
A E Thomas’s honest but theatiical study of 
what the bootleg industry was doing to chaiac 
ter in upiier New England. It was Mr Thomas’s 
ho]ie and belief that m this play he had exposed 
the • - 111 ' effect of rum i mining and brib- 
ery ■ I- .type of American citizens, but 

there was no audience-response to Vermont and 
it lasted but 14 performances 

It was in January also that Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Oypsy was produced to meet a divided re- 
ception in the press, later to spurt promisingly 
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toward succors only to falter finally and be le* 
tiled after 40-odd jicrformnnceH Diiiiiif' half of 
these, the heioiue died iii expiation of having 
]i\ed n muddled life, while dining the other halt 
she waR pel nutted to live and eontiniie liei pur- 
suit of a happiness that should mean seieiiitv 
and eonteiitinent to her Having been eniaed with 
a gypsy heart ahe was one who moved from huR- 
band to lover, and on to other loveis, with high 
motives but a weak will 

Another failuie of this paiticiilur peiiod wan 
that of a eoinedy written by Ijcwir Beaih who 
gave eonsideiable piomise some yeais hack, first 
with a one-act play called The Clod and latei 
with a ' ” ' Irama called The Couhc Hanqii 

JJiqh, earliest younger-generatioii 

studies and a success of its Reason The new 
Jleaeh play was called Afcrry Andrew and de- 
tailed amusingly tfie iinhappmess of a small- 
town dniggist who 18 affectionately forced by a 
doting family to give up business in his eaily old 
age lie all but dies of boiedoni, diives everyliody 
truntie in then eflort to keep him inteiested, and 
IS filially made hajifiv again when his wife and 
daughtei secietly huy back liis old drug-store 
husiness for him Despite excellent performances 
hv Walter (-oiinelly and Kllie Shannon, the coin- 
ed v was WMthdrawn after a few weeks 

Ft w'as e\])eiienees such as these that gave the 
piodueeis pause When plays had what play le- 
viewei^ weie jileased to speak of as popular story 
values, were well cast and well played, and still 
could arouse little or no interest, the showmen 
were fiee to confeRs that something must indeed 
he happening 

Blanche Yuika staited February with a re- 
vival of Ibsen's Jledda Cahhler, following hei 
pievious Ihsen success with The Wild Jhul Kail 
Carroll, having lecovered from one thing and 
aiiothei, came forwaid with an elahoratelv ]»io- 
diiced music plav called Fwretta, which he and 
Ins hackers hoped would do sometlung toward le- 
])kiciiig a demand for laz/ scoies with one foi 
music of a little hettei qualitv Two nevveomeis, 
(Jeoige Bagliy and (1 Boniilli, wrote the music 
for Fwretta to a libretto fuiiiished bv Mi ('ai- 
loll, and the cast was studded with the names of 
J^eoii Kiroll, Fannie Biice, Lionel Aiwill, and 
other stage eelehrities The piece held on foi J 1 1 
peiloiiiiaiiees lint was genoiallv aeeejited as a 
soit of oveistiifTed failuie 

The 'riieatie Guild, having enioyed an uiipre- 
eedented and quite unexpected success with Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s niiie-uet Strange InUrlnde the sea- 
son before, np})ioached the production of the same 
tiuthoi's Dynamo W'lth high hope Difnamo, it 
was explained, was to be the flist i»f a diamatie 
tiilogv that might, the playwiight thought, ihii- 
ifv inan's thought in his search foi a sntisfving 
leligion and an understandable GimI The plav 
seemed to have a eontiaiv effect, seiving to nind- 
flle moie eoniplefelv such eonvielions as its au- 
dienees had acquited A stiiiggle ])iinunilv 1m*- 
tween a fundamentalist fathei and a son who 
beiomes an atheist, it ended w'lth the son’s de- 
ilaied aeceptaiiee of elcetiicit} us the gieat geii- 
ui alive ioice of the world 

Dynamo stiuggled hopelessly ugaiiist a using 
fide of eontroveisy and attaek,'aiMl when so many 
of the Theatre Guild subseribers as weie iiitei- 
(*sted had been taken eaie of in the hrst six 
weeks’ run, it was withdiawn, a costly but in- 
teiestiiig failure 

Rachel Crotliera, who had not been particularly 


active of recent months, came forward about this 
tune with a social comedy called Det I'k He Cay, 
fashioned along the lines happily followed bv 
Philip Bairy with Hohday llei stoiy of a 
divorced ])Q 1 i who meet at a lioiise neifhei 

knowing the other is fo lie fheie and tlie fact of 
their nun lingo unknown fo fJie olliei guests, 
pleased the smntt eiowd and pU\ed thiough the 
season and the succeeding suiiiniei at the Little 
Theatre 

Maiy Kills, having deserted opeia for good 
following her fust success in Forc Mane aiul liei 
later diamatic sui cesses co-teatuied with Basil 
Sydney, ap]>eared again with Mi Svdney iii a 
fluffy but amusing A A Milne comedy, Met I the 
Prtnee Tlie Kllis-Svdiiey populaiilv and a mod- 
est pay roll carnixl the comedy thiough 00 jier- 
formaiiees Then the stais called it a season, got 
married and went to Euiope on a honeymoon 

Fiom this point on the season meandered a 
little disgustedly toward its close Theie was an 
Intel esting expeiinient at the Pi ovineetowii 
Playhouse in (ireenwieli Village which lii ought 
foith a new playwiight, Viigil Geddes. and an 
Intel esting first plav, The Earth Between 
Aarons and Fieedley produced a piece called 
Spring Is Here, which boasted the fiist musical 
comedy book evei wiitten bv Owroii Davis, iliama- 
tist and oiie-tinie Piilitrer J’li/e winner with the 
drama Dehonnd, ami someone thought it would 
be amusing to revive Dion Boiieieault's The Oc- 
toroon, winch it w*aR, even though it did not 
pay 

And then, on the 22d of Mai oh, Gilbeit Miller 
and Maurice Biowne produced Journey's End .it 
the Henry Miller Theatie Suddenlv, out of a 
muddled sky, there spiang a revived inteiest in 
the living theatre The hiiiiimiiig tvpewnteis of 
diseouragcd critics of the diaina sang the piaises 
of the new plav t’lowds again besieged a box 
ofhee (or the iieaiest brokei ) ami all was again 
well along the Rialto At least foi a slioit dis- 
tance along the Kialtu 

A few weeks latei, us the newly awakened in- 
terest lM*gan again to subside, another plav of 
English authoibhip, John Di inkwatei 's comedy 
farce, Bird in Hand, was In ought over and this, 
tcK», caught the fancy ol the ciowd and was a 
cheering adventuie 

Mrs Fiske levived Hairv .lames Smilli's Mis 
Bvmpsted-Leigh suecesstullv, Jane Cowl won 
what might graciously he teinied a succes d'es- 
time with a levival of the Stephen Phillips Paolo 
and Francesca, Sii Guv Standing ap]>euiiiig as 
the Giovanni and Philip Alenvale us Paolo, and 
the Tlieatre Guild sufteied a failuie with a 
slightly dated voiiiigei -geiiei ation ])lav wiitteii 
bv Biiice Gould and Beatiice Blaikmai and 
called Man's Estaii A few weeks latei the Guild 
partly leeoveicd a s1i])]iiiig piestige with the 
prodiietioii of Camel Thiough the Xeidlc's Eye, 
u Philip M(M‘ller diauiuti/ution of the Himgaiiaii 
uiigiual wiitti'u by Fi.iiiti/ek Laiigei 

But thcie was iiotliiiig much to aiouse the 
cheering section of the theatic’s deteudeis in any 
of these events Noi yet iii ]<]thel Banvmoio’s 
addition of Zoe Akins's adaptation of Lili Jlat- 
vaiiy’s The Love Duel to her eailiei produetioii 
ol Siena’s The Kingdom of Qod as a second 
louiidatioii stone iii the repertory she hoped to es- 
tablish A goodly numbei of the intelligent lui- 
noiity (who unfoitunately go mostly on passes) 
were pmperly tlirilled by an actois’ revival ol 
Anton Chekhov's The Sea Cull, which had not 
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pieviouBly been done in English in America. Leo 
Bulgakov directed the revival and it was prob- 
ably because of its success at sjiecial matinees 
that E\n Lc (Ttallienne decided to make the play 
a foatiiie of hci following season at the Civic 
Bepeitoiy Theatie 

Eaily 111 Mnv, Waltc'r Hartwig diiected the 
annual' Little Theatie Tournament in which 
twenty amatein aiul seini-piofessional groups 
contest through the week foi the honor of win- 
ning four cash ])ri/es, a banner, and a small cup 
known ns the Belusco tiophy The tournament 
this ^eai was held in the Wuldoif Theatie and 
attracted inoie than the usual attention There 
weie no foieign eutiaiits, as there had been tiie 
tno picMous years (The Andiossaii and Salt- 
coats Players ot Saltcoat, Scotland, won in 1928 
and the Welwyn Gaidcn City PJayeis of Welwjn 
Caidcn City, England, in 1927 ) But comjieting 
tioupes weie sent fiom as fai west as Denvei 
and as far south as St Augustine, Pla 

At the conclusion of the touinanient, piizes 
weie awarded the (laideiis Plajers of Foiest 
TIilIs Gardens, L I ; the Guild Play Shop of Den- 
ver, Colo, the Anniston Little Theatre of Annis- 
ton, Ala , and the Sunnysidc Playhouse of Suniiy- 
Hidc, L I , the Belasco tiophy going to the Forest 
Hills gioup foi its eoinpeteiit icvnal of James 
M Barrie’s Shall We Join the Ladiesf 

The liist half of the theatre j'car was then 
bi ought to a close in eaily June by the Plavers’ 
club levival of Langdon Mitchell’s Btcky Shaip, 
<nie of those annual all-star afiaiis that stimu- 
late the interest of older playgoeia, the blood 
jtressure of the older players, and the lutciest ol 
so manv ot the jounger gioup as aic drafted foi 
the, performance This paitieular lonal enlisted 
in principal lOles the services of Mary li^llis and 
Basil Sidney, Patiicia Collinge, Cecilia Loftus, 
Tdu Mulle, James T Powers, Donald Biiaii, Fiasci 
Coulter, A G Andiews, Bruce Bairnsfathcr, the 
uitibt, and literally hundreds of others 
In eailv July, on the night of the 1st to be 
specific, Eurl Carroll produced a leviie called 
Ea}l Carroll's Sketch Book, to distinguish it, no 
doubt, from his Vanities of other years 

Oil July 2, Florcnj! Ziegteld, who was indulg- 
ing another peiiod of abandoning an annual 
Follies pioductiou, pioduced a musical comedy 
tailed Show (Jttl, ut his opera house in Sixth 
A^enue It proved the fust Zeigfeld money fail- 
uic in fue years, partly because it was too 
expensively staged and cast — the principals in- 
cluding the favoiitc night-club tiio, Clayton, 
Jackson, and Duiante, and Ruby Keeler Jolson 
— and paitly because it was not particularly en- 
livening entei tainmcnt The exjieits found this a 
little diliicult to explain -iiing Ili.M the book 
iiom which it wus taken 'i\ Willi.ni, Anthony 
McGuire was WTitten by J P McEvoy and that 
George Gcishwiii w'as icsponsible for the scoic 
David Belasco struck oil in August He had 
Buffeicd the worst defeat of his recent career 
when Mima and Lenore Cine (‘ost him finan- 
cial losses of some $250,000, the season befoic 
Now he pioduced a funny little comedy called 
A Wise Child, written by a practically unknown 
playwright, Laurence E Johnson, and scored an 
overnight success with it John Muiray Ander- 
son, coming back to play pioduction from years 
devoted to a school loi acting and the training 
of units for movmg-pictuie houses, offered a 
revue called Almanack to considerable printed 
applause but not to consistent profits. 


The last week in August, George Cohan may 
be said to have definitely opened the new season 
with a ]uoduction of his own melodrama called 
(iamhhng Both Mr Cohan, who letuincd to the 
stage to ])lay the principal part — ^that of a gam- 
bling man who runs down the niurdeier of his 
adopted daughtm and meets romance on the 
way — and his play weie acclaimed and laii on 
thioiigh the holidays Arthur Hainmcrstein, lep- 
icscnting another of the leading Ameiiciin stage 
families, followed Mi Cohan’s lead with the 
]>iuduciiun of a musical coined v ot the bettei 
and biggei v anety called #ftoect Adeline This one, 
wiittiui bv Gs(‘ar Hammerstein 2d, staged by 
Reginald llamiiierstein, and boasting a scoie by 
Jeiome Kein, began iii a beer gaiden in Hoboken 
back in tlie nineties, and came no faitliei foi wind 
than 1906 

Now the new ]>lnyB began to pile in quiti' ns 
though ])eiiods ol depiessioii in the theatie weie 
unknown There were thiit\ -three plays newly 
produced or levived in lepcitoiv iii Sejitembei, 
thiity-foui moie in October and an additional 
thii tv-tour in November Miss TiO (lallienne 
added Chekhov’s The St a dull to the Civic Rep- 
el torv Theatre jilays on Septenihei 16, thus get- 
ting things started in Fouiteenth Stieet, and the 
• ^‘‘'^lnl’l■ g hit uptown was a comedy by Pieston 
Murges called Strictly Dishonoiahh It was 
Stinges’ second play, his The Ciitnea Pig ns 
uotixl, having been a cut-rate succ(‘ss the senson 
befoie Strictly Dishonorable lecites the adveii- 
tuie of a naive Southein gnl who finds lieiself 
deseited in a New York siieakeasy by a hot- 
headed Jeiseyite to w-’hom she has beuniic en- 
gaged It is midnight and the young woman lias 
no nioiiev Beiiiended bv a convivial judgi* and 
offcied the fiet‘doni of the ajmrtincnt of u hand- 
some o|H*ia singer whose intentions, he contesses, 
are strii-tly dishoiioi able, the heroine decides to 
chance the ndveiituie and suffeis no gi eater haim 
than comes of a bruised vanity Muiiel Kiikland, 
ail actiess of little previous experience, scoied a 
peisonal success in the idle of the girl, ns did an 
Italian actoi iianied Tullio Curniinati in that of 
the singer 

Successes and near suecesses the next few 
weeks included anothei of Geoige White's Scan- 
dals, with Mr White taking some little pait in 
the I iiK Cl iliii:i~ a mysteiy piny, Suhicaif JJr- 
ptrss, by Eva Kav Flint and Mnrtha Madison, 
in which the entire action, murder and all, takes 
place in u single car of a subway tiain, Monc- 
ton HolTe’s Many Waters, an importation from 
London that bi ought Finest Tiuex home after 
many months and several hits abioud, Candle- 
light, adapted bv P G W’odehouse fiom the Ger- 
man of Siegfried Geyer, W'hich introduced Ger- 
tiude Lawience, the English musical comedy 
stai, as a straight comedienne, and The Criminal 
Code, a sombre drama of prison life which was 
credited with an excellent chance ut winning the 
Pulitzer Piize Klmci Riec, hoping to jnovc again 
that his judgment in plays was siipciior to that 
ot most, produced a eomedv of his own wiitiiig 
and staging called See Naples and Die, but it 
piuved a failure uiid the author went back to 
nursing hiB still suceessiul Street Scene 

The Theatre Guild, starting as bravely as may- 
be with two new mem tiers added to its chief act- 
ing group, Alice Brady and Otto Knigei, came 
a cropper with its first two plays, Leonhard 
Frank’s Karl and Anna, adapted by Ruth Lang- 
uer, and Romain Kolland’s Game of Love and 
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Deathy translated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. 
The Bpinls of its six directois picked up a bit 
a little later when a Soviet drama, Red Runt 
produced by the younger associates of the 
(luild (now become a Theatre Guild studio, after 
the Moscow Art pattein) proved at least a play 
that threatened to build into a success, and when 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the chief fa- 
voiites of the first acting company, came liack to 
the home theatre with S N. Behrinan’s Meteor 
and achieved at least a peisonal tiiumph of fa- 
miliar proportions, the season looked much 
blighter than it had looked before 

'I’he Messis Shubert, hopeful, yet feaiful, that 
a revival of Victor Herbert operas might not win 
favor, financed such a levival at the Jolson 
Theatie under the auspices of an organization 
known as the Jolson Theatie Musical Comedy 
Company Greatly to then surprise (and de- 
light), tlie ventuie iiioved a success The fiist re- 
vi\al was that of tiwecthcarta, with the puma 
donna who had first sung it to sucess, the lov- 
able Chtistie MacDonald, sitting demurely in a 
stage box A few weeks later Mile Modiste fol- 
low e«l with Fiit/i Sclieft* again singing the role 
(»f Fifi which she had made her own, and again 
seoiing a personal triumph with it After that 
came Sauqhfy Maticfta and The Fortune Tdler, 
with Alice Nielson present and smiling sweetly 
Bv this tune, thanks to the new iiiteiest iii the 
old Opel as and a siiceeshion of cleveilv oiganiml 
theatie parties, the venture was commercially 
piofitable Now De Koven’s Robin Hood was le- 
vived, and Lehai’s Merry Widow and again Hei- 
licit’s liahcH in Toyland for the holidays Mile 
JIZodts/c, with Mme Scheff w’as taken touiing, 
Robin Rood was given two extia w'eeks at the 
(^asiiio and liabtH m Toyland an extra wec*k at 
the Jolson 

In earlv October the second “smash hit, as 
the piofession classifies them, was scoic‘d with 
lling Laidner and George Kaufman s Jmu Moon, 
.L biightlj amusing satiio of the Tin Pan Alley 
that liouhcs and stimulates the soiig-wi itiiig 
game Thanks to a happily chosen cast, headed bv 
Noiman Foster, including a popular inaiiist of 
Bioadway. llaiiy llosentluil, and ele\ei diiection 
bv'Mi Kaufman, June Moon piomised to bhiiie 
on iiidefinitcdv 

Now came a senes of misadveiituies common 
to eieiv theatie sc'ason A new oigaiii/atioii hop- 
ing to grow into at least a baby Thc'atie Guild, 
called the 'riicutre Assembly, stai ted with a diania 
called Lolly, which did not amount to much, and 
followed with aiiothci, A Ledyc, which amounted 
to less Aithiir Ifopkins produced Alcxandei 
^^oollcott’8 first play, in the wilting of which the 
well-known critic had George Kaufman as collab- 
oiatoi Channel Road was the title and De 
Maii]>assant's Itoul de h'ut/ the inspiiation It 
v\as, expel ts agreed, an exeellently written diama 
(albeit a bit o\ ei written, ) and well pioduccd, 
but the general public would not follow the lead 
of the special public that liked it Vincent You- 
mans spent something like $:100,0()0 on a musical 
play called (ircat Day and then closed it up 
Geoige Kelly came home aftei a yeai oi two 
abioad and bi ought a diama called Maggie the 
Magnificent with him Gieat expectations woic 
again dashed to eaitli when Maggie failed 
quickly and, many insisted, unreasonably A6ro- 
hain Lincoln was revived by William llairia, Ji , 
and lived but a week The newly organized Irish 
Theatre produced Sean O’Casey’s The Silver 


Tasste and that failed Those who liked the play 
did not like the company’s somewhat clouded 
speech, and those who liked the company cared 
not for the play 

But there were < ompcn-aiiiig adventures in 
playgoiiig, too Mrs hiskc, sujiported by that 
other veteran, Wilton Lackaye, was affection- 
ately welcomed in Ladies of the Juty, a comedy 
written by Fied Ballard (who once wiote a Har- 
vard J*ii/e jday callfsl Relieve Me, Aantippe), 
a finely imaginative drama, Beihtlry Square, 
was brought ovoi from l^ndon and produced at 
the Lyceum by Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard 
This play was wiitten by John Balcjerstoii, an 
American for luanv jcais London correspondent 
of the New Yoik Morning World, and had been 
successfullv ]uoduced abroad It relates with a 
chaiming delicacy the adventure of one Peter 
Htandisli, a New^Yorkei of today, who, visiting 
his aneestial home in Beikeley Squaie, London, 
piojeets himself liack into the eighteenth century 
and sees hiniseli as the first Petci Staiidish of 
his line 

A day latei a second London success, Noel 
Cow'aid’s ItitUr Sweet was ofleied in Mr Zieg- 
f eld’s theatre by Mr Ziegfeld and Arch Selwyn 
in association with the London jiroducer, Charles 
B Cochian Beiausc of the jircsence in the cast 
of Eveljn Ijnye, one of Ijondon’s loveliest prima 
donnas, Ritter Sucet ovorcairie definite native 
. ii ■ due, appaientlj, to its lack of snap 

iJtie Piovincetown Phiyeis, having moved up 
fiom Macdougal Street to the Garrick Theatie, 
the ciadle of the Theatie Guild, and having 
started bravelv but iinsuccesisfully with Michael 
Gold’s play, Fieita, tinned to a seriously and 
well-wiitten drama called II infer Round, by 
Thomas Dickenson, which the reviewers pro- 
tveded to sn(*ei out of the theatre by lending 
into it a suggestion of Jjcsbianihiri neitliei text 
nor action justified 

\\illiani Gillette, lestle&s at 74, accepted 
George T.\ lei's invilation to revive Sherlock 
Holmes, and did so with great eelnt and jno- 
iioiuieetl finaiKicil siicechs at the New Amsteidam 
Theatre The veteiau was iiitiodiieed the opening 
night by Piesulent Nicholas Miinay Hutlcr of 
Coluinbia Cnneisity and pieseiited with a souve- 
nir of the oeeasion by William Lyon I’bclps of 
Yale at tlie end ot the jiertmui.iiice 

Pleasant events lollowed Fiiink Cr.iven re- 
appeaied us a jirotestiiig liusliand in Salt Watei, 
by Dan ilariett, the \\ainer Bnitliers jmt some 
of their movie piohts into the piudnetion of 
Fifty Million Ftenchmin under the diieition of 
Bay Goetz, the Isiok being bv Lew hiclds’s son, 
Heibert, and the imisie bv Cole Porter, a new 
film of prodiieeis, Bobby Connelly, dance direc- 
tor, and Aithur Swanstiom, song wntc*r, pro- 
diifW a musical comedy for Jack Donohue called 
Sons o’ Huns, w’liich proved enormously popular, 
although eleiui as a whistle hliould be, the Sliu- 
beits diqilieated without imitating the seduction 
scene of Stiutly Dishonoiablc in a comedy by 
Elmer Ilariis called 1 oung Sinncis, and Chailes 
Hopkins, oi 40th St , imported another A. A 
Millie muulei mvstery comedy, Michael and 
Maiy, which thieatened to piove ns popular as 
the same authoi’a The Piifiet Alibi 

Fiimllv the year slipjied tow aid its close with 
leiR'uted lepuits fiom the field that the legiti- 
mate theatie was slowly djing, a statement it 
would he easier to believe if it weie not so 
difficult to obtain seats to anything anyone really 
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wanted to rgo The play producers, disturbed by 
the failure of both the weak and the not-so-weak 
plays, took steps to curb the speculators by 
nerceinif not to sell them scats in blocks after 
March 1 

In December, Walter ITumpdeii revived a new 
veision of Ruhcliru, which proved to lie the 
Dulwei-Lytton ongmal tightened up by Aithiir 
(loodnch, Lee Bhuliert bi ought Philip Merivale 
and hralh Taken a TToltday to town, Giaee 
(leoige offered The Ftrnt Mrs Fraser y a hiightly 
written marital comedy by St John Ervine, the 
English drama ciitic, and Aich Selwyn imported 
another Cochran revue, Wake Up and Dream, 
with Jack' Buchanan as its star Miss Ccoige’s 
public received both her and the Ervine play witli 
a warmth approaching enthusiasm, Mi Hamp- 
den was model ately successful, the English revue 
diew in the usual society lusli that greets most 
English leviics, and Death Takes a Holulay, wel- 
comed courteously hy the press, but suspiciously 
by the public, later became widely popular 
' The Jilnglisli theatre season was moderately 
eventful Though tlie production of B C Sherifl’s 
famous war play, Journey* s End, by the Stage 
Society in London in Dei ember, 1928, tei*hiiically 
places that play in that year, its transfer to the 
commercial theatre by Maurice Browne early in 
1029, its ini])ortation to America by Mr Browne 
and Gilliert Miller in March of that year, and its 
later reproduction in practically every theatre 
centie in Europe made it the moat outstanding 
plav of the vear in Em ope This plav’a success 
111 J<lurope, as well as in America, continued and 
Hcenied likely to go on for seveial seasons to 
come Another play with a war-time l-.iikgii>iind 
that met with some London success but tailed 
later in America was Sean O’Casey’s The Silver 
Tassxt The fact that the American jierformances 
wcie undei taken by the newly oigani/ed and 
partly amateur Irish Tlieatie of New \oik may 
have li I ’ - ■ 1 ■ to do with the plaj's failure 

in the I ' ■ " .1 

George Bernaid Shaw came audaciously for- 
ward with a play showing a Biitish King in con- 
flict with his ministry a bundled yeais or moie 
fiom now and achieved an admitted success with 
"audiences ready to be amused by preposteious 
nonsense, ” as one oi his critics desenbed it The 
revicweis weie gcneially pained by Mr Shaw’s 
success 

John Galswoithy enjoyed his usual suciis 
d'estxme with anothei of his episodic studies of 
character leoctions called The Roof The Stage 
Society, a little jiroiid of its success with Jour- 
titi/*s End, also placed to its credit intioductions 
of other successful plays, notably those of Noi- 
nian AlacOwen’s The Infinite Shoeblack, Patrick 
Hamilton’s gruesome “murder for nit’s sake” 
drama. Rope, and The Lady With a Lamp The 
: numbei ot plays that came to the 

West End theatics in London fiom both piovin- 
cial and subuiban houses, as well as stage so- 
ciety pieniicies, caused comment and gave cour- 
age to tile younger writers who for years fought 
the West End tiudilion iinsuecessfully 

Williuni Soineiset Maugham had tiie giutify- 
ing expeiieiice ot seeing Ins seiious diaina, Th€ 
SncKd Ha me, Hiic<ct‘d in London despite the 
condemnation of the Bishop of Jamdoii This 
stoiy oi a niothei's pioiiiise to an invalid son 
th.it she would help him shuffle off his nioital 
coil once his life should become intoleiable, laii 
foi seven mouths, thanks to the indorsement of 


the intelligent miuoiity It was unfortunately a 
quick failure in New York. 

Bibliography Published works on the theatre, 
of gicatest significance include a bulky but 
highly infoimativc volume. The Theatre, by 
Sheldon Cheney, Footlights Across America, in 
which Kenneth Maegowan traces the somewhat 
ama/iiig expansion of the Little ’i’heatio inove- 
incnt, Ashley H Thorndike's English Comedy, 
Andrew Malone’s Irish Drama, 1806-1928, Hoy 
Mitchell’s Creative Theatre, and Pienc Du- 
ehartre’s The Italian Comedy That current his- 
tory of the theatre in Ameiica, Burns Mantle’s 
The Best Plays, reached its tenth anniveisary 
volume, and a sketchy biogiaphical review of 
the outstanding American ]daywnghts of con- 
temiioraiy iiitciost was contained in the same 
wiiter’s American Plai/wnghts of Today 

See alboPitENcn Liter \tiike, German JjItkux- 
TURE, Italian Literature, Scandinaman lii'i- 
KRATURE, Spanish- American Literai ures , and 
Spanish Literature foi discussion of dramatics 
and theatrical activities in other countiics 
THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT. The Thc- 
oso]>hical Mo\ement, having the whole of nature 
for its object and conceining itself with e\olutioii 
in all its aspects, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, has been found in all times and among 
all jieoples It m moral, ethical, spiritii.il, uni- 
versal, invisible save in effect, and continuous 
It IS to be discerned wherever thought has strug- 
gled to be flee, wheiever spiiitual ideas, as op- 
|M)sed to forms and dugmutism. have been juo- 
mnlgated All the truths uttered by the gieat 
sceis, sages, poets, and w'liteis, cMsting in c\ery 
land and extending buck fiom modern times into 
the prehistonc past, aie a part of Theosophy and 
have their plai-e in the Theosophieal Movement 
The basic projMimtions of Theosoiiliy, which is 
the body of tiuth underlying the leligions and 
philosophies of the woild, aie (1) an impel - 
sonal divine principle, inconceivable in its es- 
sence but syinbolued foi finite intelligence by 
absolute, abstract space and absolute, ceaseless 
motion, (2) the uiiiversuHv opeiative law ot 
action and le.iction, whose action is seen in llic 
ebb and How of tides, the succession of seasons, 
and the altei nation between sleeping and wiilgiig, 
and life and death, and (3) the identity of ail 
souls with the uiiiveisal Oveisoiil, all ]uiisuing 
their ' toward ultimate perfection 

throng] . on earth, in which eacli icajis 

the exact liaivest of his «.■ ■ ■ _ 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Amlricw 
The Ameiican division of the Theosophieal Soci- 
ety, a world-wide oigaiiization founded in 1875 
by Mme Helena P Blavatsky and Col Jleniy 
S Olcott World headquarters were later estab- 
lished at Advar, India In 1929 blanches existed 
in 43 nations, on fixe continents The Ameiican 
Theosophieal Society, which was known foinieily 
as the American Section of the Theosophieal 
Society, had, in 1929, 257 local lodges The presi- 
dent of the society was L W. Kogeis The head- 
qiiarteis aie in Wheaton, 111 

THESSALY. See Giueck uiidei History 
THOMPSON, Sir Edwakii Maunde A Bntish 
jiaheogiaphei, died Sept 14, 1929, in Mayfield, 
Sussex He was bom May 4, 1840, in .Liitiana, tJie 
West Indies, and was eiliiculed at iliigbv and at 
I'liiveisitv t’ollege, (Kfoid Apjioiiited an assist- 
ant ill the Biitish MuHeiiiii in 1891, he beL.inic 
111 1878 Egeitoii Libraiiaii and Keepci of the 
Manusciipts. Sii Edward was called to the 
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Middle Temple in 1867, but did not practice law. 
From 1888 to 1000, he was director and principal 
libraiiaii of the British Museum. He was a cor- 
responrtinj? mcmbei of the Institute of Franco 
and ot the Iloyal I’lussian Academy of Sciences, 
and he v/as one ot the "iilnii.iI members of the 
Biitisli Academy fuundui in 1002, becoming its 
picsidcnt in 1007 

THBACE. Sec Giiekge iindei Utglory 

THUCHOLITE. See Mineualogy. 

THUBIN'GIA A federated state of the Gei* 
man Republic, cieated at the end of 1010, 

. ■ - _> I’c following states of the former 

Vi • '■ I ’ ^ 1 .- Eisenach, Gotha, Reuss, Saxe- 
Altenbuig, Sixe Mi iimi uc and Sa\e-Weimar, 
with Schwartzburg-Rudolsiadt and Schwaitz- 
Imrg-Sondci hausen. Aiea, 4660 square miles, 
population, accoiding to the census of 102.5, 

1,607, .1.50 Capital, Weimai, with a population ni 
1025, ot 4.>,0.57 Other laigc towns with their 
populations at that date weic Geia, 81,402, 
Jena, 52,b40, Gotha, 4.5,780. Eisenach, 43,38.5 
Govei iimcntal powei is vested in the Diet, which 
acts thiougli a state council Piesident of the 
slate council in 1020, Di Lcutheussei In the 
elections held in il.uiuaiY, 1027, the following 
paities wcie ictunied Conscixativc bloc, 10, 
Socialists, 18, Communists, 8, and all othei 
parties, 11 

TIBET, tl-bet' oi tib'ct A legion extending 
castwiiid f 10111 the Paniiis to the bolder oi 
China, between the Himala.va and Kwen-lun 
Mountains, noininallv under the auzciamty of 
China Area, estimated at 403.200 square miles, 
popiibitioii, >arioublv given nt 1,. 500, 000 to 
0 000 000, the piobable Ognic being about 2,000,- 
000 Capital, Lhasa, witli a population of 15,000 
to 20,000 Jvniiiaism is llie pi e\ ail mg leligion 
The ehiof pui suits aic pastoial and the animals 
luised ineliide sheep, yak, buffaloes, jngs, and 
(aiiiels Of the miiieialb, gohl, lioiax, and salt 
.lie mined to some t*\teiit 'ri.ide is ehietl> with 
India and Clima The head of the govei iimeiit is 
the Dul.ii Jaima, wl ‘ C ’a regent ap- 
pointed from lank- ■ ' i . j . letaii lamub 
and assisted hv li\c , ''■ i iina 

TIDAL THEORY. See AsTKO^OMY 

TIKHVINITE. Sec Ciikmistby, undei Wtn- 
iialuqual 

TIMBER, See Foki.stby 

TIME See AbTiioxoikiy , Piiv.sics 

TIN. I’logiess made in the teehnology of tin 
piobabl,\ was icsponhilile foi the ])lieiiomeiinn ot 
steadily inei easing piodiiction and lowxn puces 
111 1920 woild output was aliout 190 000 long 
tons, eompaied with 178,000 long tuns in 1928 
and the juice aveiaged 45 cents a jiound on the 
New \oik inaiket, compared W'ltli .50 cents a 
jiound 111 1928 At the close oi the >cai, the piiee 
was only 38 cents a iiouiid The descent of 7 
cents a poiiiul oeciitied eiitiiely in the last tour 
months oi the \eiii, and lelleeted laigely the 
(‘111 tailed deniand fioin automobile munufaetureis 
111 tlie United States Effoits to check the falling 
juiee weie lepeatcdly made by the Biitish Tin 
Pioduecis' Association, but the lack of co- 
opeiation fiom Bolivian-, Dutch East Indies-, 
and Cliiiiese-owned Malayan mines pioved a foi- 
midable htuinbling block Costs in the Malayan 
till fields, which were the most impoitant, had 
been reduced gu^atly by tlie adojitioii of dredg- 
ing and other modern eleetiicall> -operated equip- 
ment These lowered costs were probably the 
basic reason for the doci easing prices. Malayan 


output increased about 5000 tons to 67,000 tons 
Pr()ductioii in Bolivia was about 43,000 tons and 
in tlie Dutch East Indies, about 34,000 tons 

TINGLEY, ting'll, Katuebine An American 
humamtai lan and Theosojdiist, died in Visingso, 
Sweden, July 11, 1929 She was born July 6, 
1852, 111 Newburyport, Mass, the daughter of 
James P Westcotl, ami was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and by piivate tutors In 1889 she was 
married to P. B Tingloy Having an interest m 
humanitarian woik, she went to New York 
City and established the riiiergeiiex Relief Or- 
ganization and the Do-Good Mission She also 
founded in 1897 the International Brotheiliood 
League for humanitarian woik. In New York, 
she became associated with the Thcosophical So- 
ciety, and on the death of W Q Judge in 1890, 
she succeeded him as head of the Theosophists 
In 1898 she became leader and official head tor 
life of the Uiiiveisal Biothcrhood and Thcosoph- 
ical Society She conducted thcosnpliical cru- 
sades around the woild in 1 890-97, and again in 
1903-04 Duiing the Spanish- Amei lean Wai, she 
niganized relief torps m New York and estab- 
lished nt Montauk Point, L I , emergency hos- 
pitals foi letuining soldiers, later doing the same 
work in Guba Mo\iiig the headquarters of the 
TluKisophieal Societv fiom New York to Point 
Loma, Calif, in 1900, she established there the 
liaja Yoga Academy, a Sdiool of Antiquity, and 
a home loi orphan children She also ac'quncd 
ediu'aiioiial bites at San .luan Hill, Cuba, at 
Vibingso, Sweden, and at Fleet, ITampshiic, Eng- 
land In 1024 she established a summei school for 
childien at Visingso and in 1025 organized seven 
new' I'hcosojdiieal centres in Euiopc Under her 
leadershij), the Tlieosophibt Movement spicad 
aiound the woild and gained many converts. She 
was oiteii engagi'd in law biiits wuth i datives of 
deceased mcmlwis who had willed laige sums of 
money to the society She edited the Theosuphical 
Path in Point J.oma and diieeled the publication 
ot tlieuHojihical magazines in Holland, Geiiiiaii}, 
and Sweden 

TOBACCO. The jnoduetion of tobacco in tlic 
United States in 1929 was ii'poited to be 1,.500,- 
891,006 pounds, an ineiease of 9 per cent o\cr 
the jircMous xcai The Jaiyei total aeie.ige, 
2,016,400 as eompaied with 1,894,100 in 1928, 
combined with an ineieabc in tlie axeiagc acie 
yield, aceoiinted foi the l.irgei jiroduction Not- 
able incieases in aiieaye and piuduetion in 1029 
W'eie made in the blight flne-eiiied, hurley, dark- 
fiied, and daik uir-euied dislncts Although the 
a\ciage jnice jiei jiouiul was 19 cents, a decicase 
of 1 2 cents fiom 1928, the total fiiim Aalue in 
1920 amounted to $285,58.1,000, about .1?8,000,- 
000 moie than in 1928 St.Lt(>8 ’ ’ 

ductioii weie Noith Caiolina -i 

jxiuiids. Keiituekv, .361,845,000, Viigiiiia, 118,- 
320 000, Teiincbsee, 102,064,000, Geoigia, 89,- 
870 000, South Caiolina, 82,992,000, Pcnusjl- 
Aania, 47,001,000, iseonsiii, 4.5,140,000, Ohio, 

39.782.000, Connect lent, 27,636,000, and JSfaiy- 
land, 25,600 000 jxninds 

The woild tobacco pioduction, as lepoited m 
Novcmlier, 1929, by the Intel national Institute of 
Agiieultuie, with available btatisties, amounted 
to 1,741,671,000 pounds as eonijiared with 1,625,- 
213,000 pounds in 1928 The United States piu- 
Mded uliout 85 pel cent of the woild eiop .and 
was lollowed by .Japan with an ehtimated piodue- 
tion of 138, on.), 000 pounds, Bulgaiia, about 55,- 

050.000, and Canada, 29,780,000 pounds The 
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Carindian crop was oxpected to be about 12,000,- 
000 pounds less than in 1928. 

Collections troiu internal revenue taxes on to- 
bacco in the United States foi the liscul yeai 
1 929, as 1 eported bv the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, continued their steady upward trend, 
lenching a new high level of $434,444,543 21, an 
ineiease of $37,994.502 18 over 1928 Receipts 
from tuxes f)n small cigaiettos accounted for 
78 71 pel cent of the total tobacco taxes, estab- 
lishing anothei leeord, $341, 9,')!,, 551 22, or an in- 
eiease of $40,198,902 88 over the previous veai 
The taxes collected on chewing and smoking to- 
bacco declined to $01,150,178 09 in 1929 from 
$02,774, .542 43 in 1928, on snuff, to $7,120,908 99 
in 1929 fioiii $7,401,351 90 in 1928, and on large 
cigaiB to $22, .548, .507 59 in 1929, a deciease of 
$330,807 34 from the picvious year 

The pioininent position of • "i..''-- ” ■**«* 
tobacco industiy was shown bv ' 
of Intel lid 1 Revenue who repoited that in the 
caleiidui vear 1928 neaily 109 billions ol ciga- 
lettes weighing 3 ]»ounda or less per thousand 
were inanufactuied, an inciease of about 9 per- 
cent over 1927 This was also evident m the es- 
timated per-capita consumption of 940 cigaiettes 
during the fiscal vear 1929 

Leaf tobacco exported fiom the United States 
dining the fiscal ye.ir 1929 totaled .557,899,000 
]iounds and during the 12 months ending De- 
cember, 1929, 55.5,415,4.50 pounds Expoits of 
flue-cured tobacco, now constituting iieailv three- 
fourths of the Aiiieritan loaf-tobacco exports, in- 
ci eased 20 per cent ovei the pievious ycai, almost 
whollv because of shipments to Chimi dining the 
lattei half of 1928, in anticipation of higher tariff 
duties The total expoits of this class in the 
1929-30 season weio expected to exceed the 414,- 
000,000 jiounds exported in 1928-29 

TOBAGO. A West Indian island, iiu hided ad- 
niinistrativcdv ni Trinidad See Thinmiau 
TOGO, to'gO, or Toooiaxd A forimu (leiiiian 
protectorate in W'est Atiica, after the Woild 
War, divided between (heat Britain and Fiance 
ns iiuinddtcd tcintory of the Ta*aguc of Nations, 
situated between Dahomey and the Gold (’oast 
Total area, .9.5,700 squaie miles, total iMquibi- 
tion estimated at 747,000, of whom 418 weie 
Europeans Haniitie tubes make up the popula- 
tion of the Noith, while in the South the chief 
stock IS the E»e To France was allotted about 
two-thirds of the total aiea, namely, 21,200 
squHic miles, including all the coast The British 
part boi dering the (Jold Coast has an urea of 
12,(500 square miles, with a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, ot 188,2(1.5 

In Freni h 1’ogo, in 1927 the inipoits weie 
valued at 100,715,688 fr.iiics, exports, 82,242,712 
fiams The local budget for 1927 balanced at 
33,478,000 francs From Lome, the seat of the gov - 
einmcnt, theie are i ail wav coniieitioiis with 
Aiiecho, I’alimo, and Atakpaiiie, with a total 
length of 204 miles In 1927, 382 vessels cleaied 
1 10111 the two poits of IjOiiic and Anecho 
TOLEDO, Univeksity op ttie City oi An 
institution of higher education in Toledo, Ohio, 
founded in 1872 The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1920 totaled 2165, including 1044 day students 
and 1121 late afternoon and evening students 
Piesident, Ileniv John Doeriiiann, Ed D 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART. See Aut Ex- 
hibitions, Aiir AIhseum 
TOLL BB.IDGES See Bbidgls 
TOMBS, Ancient See ARCHiKOLooY, 


TONGA or FRIENDLY ISLANDS. Three 
groups of islands, together wnth small, outlying 
islands, to the east of Fiji in the Paciiic Ocean, 
lietween 15® and 23® 30' S latitude and 173® 
and 177® W longitude since May 19, 1900, a 
pioteetorate of Gieat Biitain Total aiea, ap- 
proximately 385 square miles, population, es- 
timated in 1926, 25,918 Tongaiis, 3(55 otliei 
Pacific islanders, 530 Europeans, and 234 lialt- 
cubtes, total, 27,048 Capital, Nukualofa The 
jl^vcininent is under the JTigh Commissioner of 
the WVstei n Pacific, who acts by the advice of tlie 
local ruler and a legislative asseniblv of 23, 
seven ot whom are elected by the people. Oiieen 
in 1929, Salote, who siieeeeded Apr 12, 1928, 
Iligli Commisbiouer loi the Western Pacific. Sii 
Evre Tliitsoii 

TONGXING, tOn'keu A Fieneh piotcctoiate, 
constituting the northern chief division of the 
colony of Ficiicii Jiido-China, Hitiiatoil south of 
the (Chinese proi inccs of Kwangsi and uiinaii 
Area, 40,530 square miles, |jupulatioii xii J!52b, 
7,401,012, of whom 0143 weie Euiopeaiis, ex- 
clusive of military foiccs The chief eitv is 
Hanoi, which is the capital of French liido- 
China, with u population of 103,23.5 in ]92(i 
Impoits 111 1927, 805,815,128 piasties, r‘xpotts, 
573,198,000 piastres (one piastie exchanged foi 
$0.5025 111 1927) The local budget lor 1928 bal- 
anced at 18,2()0,(>70 ])iasties The goveiiimeiit is 
uiidei a lesideut su]ierioi, wlio in tuiii it> iindei 
the Goveimneiit-ffeiieial ot Fieiich Imlo-Chin.i 
See Fbem’ii IndoCtiina 

TORONTO, Univekwty of An institution of 
higher education in loionto, Out, (’aiiada, 
founded in 1827 and supjiorted by the piovincial 
goveinmont Thu 15529 autumn eiiiollment was 
6(517 The fatuity nunibeietl 712 membeis The 
total exiieiidituic for the year 1928-255 tor sal 
uiies and maiiiteniuice was $2 415,809 Total 
Iieiipfactioiis loeeived duniig the veai amounted 
to .$.505,0.5(1 The libiarv toiitaiiied 2.50,4(5.1 vol- 
unicb and 83,.541 pamphlets President, Kii Robeit 
A Faleonei , K (5 M (i ,1) Jatt , LL D , D D , D (' L 

TORPEDO BOAT See N \\ \l Piuh.kI'SS 

TOSCANINI SeelMisK- 

TOUT, tout, Tuoaias I’jtwifRicK \ii Englisli 
liistoiian, ediieatoi, and autlmrity on iritsliev.il 
life, died Ott 2.3. 15529, in London, wlicic bo w.is 
bom Sept 28, 18.5.5 He was educated at Sf 
Olave’s Sthool, Southwark, and at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxfoul He was a fellow at I’ombioke, C5\- 
ftird, fiom 1883 to 189(5, and aftei 1881 w.is also 
]uofessoi of liisttiiv at St David’s (’ollcge, 
Lampeter Tn 1890 he was appointed jnofessoi 
ot history at Maiielicster Univeisity, leiriaining 
m the post until hi*! letiremcnt in 1925 He was 
a Fords leiturer in English Ilistoiv at Uxioid 

University in 1912-13, ai. 1 Ah ‘i lectiirei at 

Cornell University in l'»27 > Ms books on 
niediieval history inehide “Edward the Fust” 
{Twelve Englinh tflatcumm, 189.3) , The Kmjmc 
and Ihe Papacy (1898), “llistoiv ot England, 
121(3-1.377” {Longman's Political History of Eng- 
land, vol 111 1905), joint editoi with Pi of II, 
Johnstone of Select Tnala of the Judges and 
Ministers, 728.9-92 (Camden Scries, Royal His- 
torical Society, 1906) , The Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English History (1914) , Chapters 
in the Administrative Histoiy of Medieval Eng- 
land (vols 1 and ii, 1920, vols in and iv, 1028, 
vol v, 1029), France and England, Their Rela- 
tions m the Middle Age and Now (1922). 
TOWN PLANNING. See City Planning. 
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TRACE AND FIELD ATHLETICS. See 

Athletics, Field and Track 
TRACTORS. See Agriccltube 
TRADE, Internationa! See Financial Re- 
view 

TRADE FAIRS See Kxpositions 
TRADE UNIONS. The Monthly Labor He- 
vtcw of July, 1929, pultliHhed the accompanying 
table to fallow the number of organised workeia 
in variouH countries of the woild on Jan 1, 
1925, and again on ilan 1, 1928 

NUMBER OP OliGANIZED WORKERS IN ViRTOUS 
COUNTRIES, JAN I, IRL'j. AND JAN 1, 1928 

(Jovtilri/ 1 otal nwmhdulup 



vms 

joas 

Argentina 

120,000 

104,874 

Australia 

729,1 S'! 

911,652 

Austria 

l,U44,0bH 

96 1,550 

Belgium 

726,12(1 

762,886 

Bolivia 


5,000 

Brn/il 

104,000 

22,562 

BiitiHh Gnianu 


1,07 1 

Bulgaria 

49,K0J 

2,485 

Ouiiuda 

201,981 

209,282 

(>V loii 


40,000 

(’liilc 

1 62,000 

204,000 

(iliinu 

.100,000 

2,800,000 

Colombia 


11,400 

Cot (.a 


250,000 

Culm 

100,000 

250,000 

C/oohoslovakia 

1,669.456 

1,690,897 

Deiimarlv 

J0(i,15H 

.109,885 

Dukli East Indiub 

60,000 

21,021 

Kgjiit 

12,000 

60,000 

Estonia 

80,000 

14, 

Einland 

47, .112 

75,846 

Fiance 

1,068 046 

1,218,250 

Gerinanv 

(1,900,000 

8,21 7,92 J 

Gic.ll Bn tun 

I), .5 11,000 

4,908 000 

Girere 

56,680 

08,470 

Gii.ilemula 


.1,000 

lloll ind 

517,914 

407,665 

noiKhiins 


6,000 

Tfutigni \ 

207,885 

185 9.17 

I ( 0l<IU(l 

4,000 

4,540 

India 

395,800 

JOO.OOO 

1 reliind 

148.501 

1 n,92l 

itulv 

2,214,520 

2,768,7 10 

Jit]iiin 

2,10,000 

J 16,906 

LaU III 

18,867 

51,042 

hitliunnia 

28,2 jO 

1H,1S6 

Ijuxeiiibiiig 

14,087 

15,479 

Memel Territory 

.1 894 

1 024 

Me\uo 

8*58,000 

2,119, 517 

Mongolia 


5,000 

Ni \v Zeal ind 

96,821 

80,000 

Nicaiagiin 


(i,000 

Noiw ay 

94,5(i7 

101,152 

Palestine 

14,8 55 

21,87 1 

I'aiiamu 


,5,000 

I’ai .-iguav 


8,000 

Pei 11 

25,000 

25,000 

Philippines. 


67,000 

Poland 

549,089 

577,581 

Poito Rico 


1 8,000 

F’ortiigiil 

.10 00(1 

40 000 

Kuinaniu 

4(.,S() 1 

46,6 51 

Russia 

0,60 4,684 

10,248,000 

fauhador 


10,000 

South Africa 

27,670 

82.660 

Sou til ^\cBt Aft IUI 


600 

Spam 

4 51,. 578 

262.000 

Swedtm 

451,050 

529,974 

Sviit/erlund 

261,71.1 

254,992 

Uruguay 


28,484 

UuitcKl States 

J,6U6,7J8 

4,241,542 

J iigobluviu 

64,000 

57,717 

Tnlttl 

40,002,711 

46,106,060 


Nafional ^\oM^N's Trade Umon Lkaoue 
The eleventh convention of this was 

held 111 Waaliiiigtoii, D C, JVIh)' d-11. Poi the 
most pait, the disiussions eoueeined tliemselves 
with the conditions of labor in the new iiidustiial 
centicb of the South 

The reronnnendations and lesoliitions adopted 
by the League included the following (1) That 


support be given to a national policy for the 
elimination from industry of children up to 
10 years of age, for agitation for a shorter 
work-day, foi the favc-day week, and for m- 
doiseuient of the theoiy of higher wages as a pie- 
veiitive of nneni}dojnient (2) For the investiga- 
tion of the Tennessee textile industiy by the 
Uiiitc'd States Senate (3) For cooperation with 
othei oiganizations engaged m woikeis’ educa- 
tion (4) A demand foi the Ube oi union labor 
on shoes in oi del to . 'he manufactuie of 

Anieiitan-made fahoi M i; Schneideiman of 
Ncm ^olk was leelected piesideiit, and Miss 
J<lli/abeth C'hnstmaii of Chicago, hecietary-tieas- 
urei Mis K.ivniond iloliins was unanimously 
elected iiuiioiai> piesideiit 

Mund CoNFFJiENCLb The 1928 Year Book re- 
feticd to the elfoits, largely as a lesult ot the 
activities oi J^nd Melchett (Sir Alfied Mond), 
to set up iiiaLhiiieiy for the puipose of biiiig- 
iiig togetiier in amicable lelations the capital 
and labui oi (Iroat Britain In 1928 a continu- 
ing bod> iui (unieience and discufabion had been 
foinicd ii} a gioiip of employers in conjunction 
with lepieseniatives of the Tiades Union Con- 
giebs Tins group iiixited the two iiiiportaut em- 
ploy eib’ ■ ■ ■ the country to bit with 

them, 1). ■ I 1929, the eniployeis 

repoited that llie> weu* unable to coupciate 
In Apiil, J929, liowcver, a further eonterence 
was held, made up ot repiebeiitatives of the 
Tiades Union Coiigiess and of these two employer 
oigaiu/atiuiis The confeieiiee ended iii the adop- 
tion of a lesolution to appoint a committee to 
exuinino the best metliodb “ioi toiisultatioii and 
cooperation between the thiee oigaiii/nlioii- *’ 

BRiiibii I’kadi fa Umon UonCiRKSS. The Brit- 
ish Tiades I inon C’ongicss met at Belfast, Iic- 
hind, Sejdembei 2, with 900 delegates afasembled 
to hbteii to the opening presidential addiess 
oi Ben Tillet The aihliated nieiiiliership of the 
Uuiigiess contimuHl to bhow a deeliiie, the total 
leportisl being .kbUO.OUU membeis, as compared 
with the moie than 4,U0U,000 repoited at ICdiii- 
Iniigh in 1927 It wwih expected, however, that 
the icadiuibbioii oi the Seamen’s Union would 
iiieieahe the slrength ot the Tiades Union Uoii- 
giess by about 90,000 

Canadian Tiivdes and Lauob Conokess Tlie 
foii^-fouith annual meeting of tins bodj was 
held at St Jolm, Kew Brmibwick, August 20- 
30, moie than TiOO delegates licing in atteiidaiiee 
The ]iaid-up meiiibeiship repicsented, at the 
close oi the fisciil jeai 1929, a total of 126,638, 
an iiieieasc of 739.'> oiei the pieccding ycai The 
Coiigic^'S adopted, among others, the lullowing 
lesoliitions TIic enactiiieiit of legislation foi 
the fuither pioleetioii of woikeis, purtieulail}' 
against spiai pnmting, and the piotectioii of 
woikers einplojed in the erection and the opera- 
tion ol linifaiiiig inachinen , the mstiiutum on 
all railways of a legular weekly paj"-day, and the 
apptoMiig of the six-hour day and the In e-day 
week foi all inineis of Canada, the luither 
development of Fedeial and piovineiul em- 
ployment seiMces, ilu* passage by the Federal 
goveiinnent of siekness and unemployment lusui- 
ance measures Tom Mooie was leelected piesi- 
deiit of the Coiigi ess, and llcgina, Saskatchewan, 
was chosen as the city of the conveiitiuii for 1930 

Koimi Africa In the Union of South Afiica 
in 1928, theie were 87 icgistered trade-union as- 
HociatioiiH with a total membership ot 64,814, as 
conipaicd with 47 nonregistered associations, 
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with a total memborship of 49,672 Tn 1027 the 
fif;urcB for the legistered trade unions were. 
8S with a membeiship of 68,356, and for the 
noniegi stored, 20, with a inenibership of 155,204 

QdhENSLAiVD, Ai^stkai lA In the light of the 
success of the Labor party in Australia, it is 
intei paling to observe the progrnmiue of Austra- 
lian trade-unionists’ groups The following is a 
list of the immediate demands adopted at its 
fifth annual scssiun by the Queensland Trade 
Union »i, - 1 I’m Octolier, 1928 (1) the 

iminedi. 1 - ii i ‘of the 44-houi week; (2) 
tlie establishment of a basic wage equal to £5 
10s, weekly, ])]us an amount equivalent to 
the avciage yearly inerease in the pioductivity 
of the woikeis sinee the creation of this stand- 
aid, (3) the ubulition of all piece woik, (4) 
the engagement ot all labor through unions, 
(5) the lepeal of the State and Federal Arbitra- 
tion Acts, (6) the immediate socialisation of all 
banking and insnianee, (7) the socialization of 
medical seivites 

Jai'an At the close of 1928, the total number 
of w Olivers engaged in industrial activity in this 
country was 4,824,780 Of these, one-third uere 
female In 1928, 308,900 wotkers vierc mcmbeis 
of 501 tiade unions, an increase of 60 per (‘cnt 
over 1923. Thus, only 6 per cent of the workers 
of the country bad tiade-union affiliations It is 
im])oi taut to note that, of the 308,900 trade- 
unionists, only 4 per cent ucre women 

See Laikib, Amfrioxn Ffderaiion of, Labor 
Arbitration and Conch iation , Labor IjFqirla- 
TJON, ITNEMPIOyMfNT, W El FARE WoRK 

TRAFFIC, See AuTOMOnnES, 

Hoadb and Paveuintr 
TRAMWAYS. See Eieotric T?aiiwa\s 
TRANSFORMERS See Dynamic Klecikic 
Maciiinery 

TRANS-JORDAN. An Arab tciiitoii^ in Asia 
Minor, undei Biiiish piuleetion as a pint of the 
Palestine Mandate, although governed In a loe.il 
Aiab admmihtiation under Amir Abdullah Ibn 
Hussein, elder biotliei of King Feisal ot Iraq 
It IS bounded on the iiortli by Nyiia, on the west 
by Palestine, on the south by the Culf ot Akaba 
and the llejaz, and on the soutlieust and east In 
Iraq The aiea is unceitam, tlie paitlj nomadic 
population is estimated at 200,000, of wlioiii 220,- 
000 aie Aiab Moslems, 30,000 Aiab Cliiisliaiis, 
and 10,000 Caneusian elements Capital, Am- 
man 

Oeeujiyjiig a barren and partly desert area, the 
country has a limited future, uliliough the le- 
gion to the ivGst of the TTeja/ Raihvav line is 
potentially of high agiicultnial value Police 
and militaiy foiees aie under Biitish ollieeis and 
the Royal Air Foiee niiiiutains lieadquaiters loi 
both Tiuiis-.Joidiin and Palestine at Amman A 
surfaced load connetls Amman with denisalem 
and uiisui faced liighways link the capital with 
the chief towns of the country I’lic Rritish High 
Coniraissiuner foi Palestine is also (since 1928) 
High Commissioiiei foi Trans-Jordan under a 
separate eommibsion A British Resident is the 
High Commissionei 's agent in Amman. Resident 
in 1929, Lieut -Col C H F. Cox 

History The legislative assembly instituted 
in aeeoi dance with the terms of the ticaty signed 
between (iieat Britain and Trans-Jordan, Jan 
20, 1928, was oflieially opened Nov 2, 1929, by 
Amir Abdullah The Amir in las address voiced 
the hope of the country for complete independ- 
ence Protests against the Imiitations upon the 


national sovereiraty imposed by tlie treaty con- 
tinued during the year. The nationalistic move- 
ment in Trans- Jordan was stimulated duiing the 
year by the Jewish-Arah note in Palestine and 
agitation iiici eased foi the foirnatioii of a fed- 
eiated Aiab state, with Trans- Jordan as a con- 
stituent unit 

TRANS JORDANIA. See Trans- Jordan 
TRANSMISSION LINES. See Dynamos, 
Electric Machinery 
TRANSPORTATION. See Raiiways 
TRANSVAAL. See South Ai’RICA, Union of. 
TRAVEL See Literature, Knulish and 
American 

TREASURY FINANCE. See Pubhc Fi- 
nance 

TREATIES. Sec Arbitration, Interna- 
tional 

TREES Sec I'drestby 

TRENTON, N J , ANNiVEiteAiiY See Cfle- 

BRATIONB 

TRICHINOSIS. McDonald and Waddell re- 
port one oi tlie laigest epidemics oi this infec- 
tion which has ever occuried in the United 
States (Jl Am Jiltd AsiO , iM-biuiiiy 9) The 
eases develojied in and near Albany with 43 known 
victims, 13 of them studied by the uuthois m the 
Albany Hospital and Alliany Medical School 
TRIESTE, tie-est A foimei ciovvnlaiid ot 
Austria, oecniued bv Italy aflei the Woild ^^al, 
and letained by Italy iiiuler the pence settlement, 
iiicliuling the poll of Tiieste and suiioumliiig 
legions Aiea, 37 sqiiaie miles, piipulatioii, at 
the eeiibus of Dee 1, 1921, 283,655, estimated 
Juno 30, 1028, 252,517 

TRINIDAD. A \\est Indian island iioith of 
the mouth of the Oiinoco Kivci, eoiistiiutiiig, 
with Tobago, a Biitisb colony Area of Tiinidad, 
1862 square miles, of Tobago. 114, total iiopiila- 
tion, unoiiiiiig lo the lensiis of 1921, 3l>.")913, 
estimated in l92b, 391,70.5, of whom 342, *>23 weie 
on the ibland of Trinidad Capital, Port ot Spam, 
with a pojmlatum in 1926 oi (j.'>,0H> The white 
po]iulatioii IS ehielly made up ot Fieiieh, Itritish, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Trmidod laiiks sceoiiil 
Rb an oil producer in the British Empiie, the out- 
put in 1928 reacliing 7,750,000 baiielb of crude 
oil. Petroleum exports in 1928 totaled 0,362,000 
barrels, as against 4,458,000 in 1927 as])liHlt 
exports, 152,000 tons In 1927 total imports were 
valued at £5,082,871, exports, £6,018,861, reve- 
nue, £1,680,053, expenditure, £1,407,024, jiublic 
debt, £3,281,8.’>4 The colony of Trinidad is undei 
a gnveiiioi who is aided by an executive council 
and a legislative council Governor in 1929, Sir 
Horace Aieher Byatt, who was succeeded in 
Deccinliei, 1929, by Sir Alticd CUaud Hollis 
TRINITY COLLEGE. An iiistitulioii foi the 
higher education of men in Hartford, Conn , 
founded by membeis of the Protestant Ejnscopal 
C!liiiich 111 1823 as Washington College and 
cliaiiged to Trinity College in 1845 For the 
autumn teim of 1929, the eniolliueiit was 302 
I'lieie weie appioximatelv 100,000 volumes and 
40,000 pamphlets in the libiary. President, Jicm- 
sen B. Ogilby, liitt D , LL D. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, cip Duke Umvi-r.stty, 
See Duke University. 

TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSION. See 
Arbitration, International. 

TRIPOLITA'NIA. An Italian tciiilruy on 
the noith coast of Afiica, until 1919 a part of 
Italian Libya In that year, for administrative 
purposes, Libya w'ns divided into Tripolitama and 
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Cyrcnaica. Area, estimated at 900,000 square 
miles; ]>opulatioii, according to the census of 
1921, about 060,000 natives, and 20,710 £u- 
lopcuns, of whom 18,093 weie Italians Coloniza- 
tion by Italians was proceeding lapidly in 1929 
In 1927 production totaled 40,250 kilos, valued 
at 3,513,200 lire. Imports in 1927 weie valued at 
240,050,377 lire, exports, 24,259,201 hie, esti- 
mated colonial revenues for 1928-29, 73,300,000 
lire, state contribution, 150,419,250 liie, civil 
cvpcnditure, 50,103,000 lire, militaiy expeiidi- 
tuic, 107,550,250 lire The chief ineans of tians- 
jiurtatiun is along caravan loiites to the inteiiui 
There are also about 138 miles ui lailway Tiipoli, 
with a population of approximately 00,000, is the 
capital. Governoi in 1929, Marshal Pietro Badog- 
lio, appointed December, 1928 See Cyuenaica 
TKONDHJEM. City of Norway, named 
changed to Nidaros See Nosway, undei Hvttory. 
Tl&OTSKY, Leon See itiTssiA, under Hmlory 
TBOTTING. See Kacinu 
TBUCX EABMINO. See IIokticulti'SE 
TBUCKS, Mutou See Alxumoiiiieh 
TBUE, Alfued CiiABLEs All Aiuencuii agii- 
ciiltiiiist, died Api 23, 1929, in Washington, 
D C lie was bom June 5, 18.53, at iMiddlctowu, 
Conn, and was graduated from Wesleyan Uiii- 
veisity 111 1873, studying at llaiiaid University 
in 1882-84 Fiom 1875 to 1882, he was instruct oi 
at the Statu Noiinal School in Westfield, Mass, 
and during 1884-88, at Wesleyan lJiiiveisit> He 
enteied the U S Department ol Agijculture as 
editor in the Oflice of Expeiiniciit Stations, be- 
(oiiiing assistant directoi in 1891, and director iii 
1893 in this olhee, he conducted iigi u iiltiiial in- 
vestigations in Alaska, lluwaii, Porto Kuo, and 
Guam, and made snivels of agiicultuial educa- 
tion, food and iiutiition, iiiigaiioii and diaiinCge 
throughout the United blaies. He was dean of 
the fust giaduate scJiool ol ugiicultuie in the 
United States held at Ohio State Univeisity in 
1902, and latei oi seveial siinilai scluails m othei 
States Pioiii 1915 to 1923, he was duectoi of 
tlie States Kclations Seivite in the Dcpaitnient 
of Agiiciiltnie and altei 1923, counseloi to the 
Seeietaiy ol Aginultnie on States lelations In 
1923 he iK'gan the piepaiation ol a series of jmb- 
lieations on the history oi education and lesearch 
111 agiicultuie He contributed to the New 1n- 
TEIUVATIUNAL ENCYCliOP,fliDlA Uiul, With Dl Ed- 
wiii W'est Allen (qv ), organized and diiected 
the agniultuial department oi the New Ijstek- 
^ATlo!VAL ^ EAU BooK from its foundation in 1899 
TBUST COMPANIES See Banks and Bank- 

INO 

TUBEBCULOSIS On July 3, the distin- 
guished Beiliii suigeon, Pioi E Saiicibiuch, 
lead a papei befoie the Beiliii Medical Society 
oil the treatment ol ceitaiu loiiiis oi tuheicu- 
losis ljy the so-called Geison-lleirmannsdorfei 
salt-fiee or salt-pooi diet as earned out at the 
Geison Saiiitaiium lie stated in liis address that 
leiiiaikable lesults had been seemed in certain 
local lui ms of tuberculosis, notably lesions of the 
bones and joints and the skin disease known as 
“lupus.” Itcsults heie weie quite unifuimly favoi- 
able and limited to the diet In the case of 
pulmonary consumption, no such sweeping op- 
timistic statements were made, although Sauer- 
biuch did affirm that certain sufrercis from this 
affection liad derived much benefit fiom the diet 
CuANGiNu Views on the Stages of Pul- 
MONABY Consumption Eoi many j ears, consump- 
tion was divided into thiee stages of which the 


first was an infiltration of one of the apices of 
the lung. Dl. 0. Wild of St Galleii, Switzerland, 
calls attention to the radical departuic in our 
outlook on the disease, thiough which tins lesion 
is regarded as a late stage, oven though the pa- 
tient may have no symptoms and appear iii per- 
fect health The actual liist stage is a very small 
focus in the apex without tendency to diffuse it- 
self save through the lymphatic glands, succes- 
sive chains of the lattei undergoing eiigoigcment. 
In certain cases, the liaeilli enter the cii dilation 
Ihrougli the small veins and tlicii the second 
stage appeals The iuxiii of the bacillus may 
bung aliout an immunity tliioiigli the lurmation 
of aiiti-substances, but at the same tunc some 
of the tissues may develop an allergy or siieeial 
sensitiveiiesB and be rapidly attacked by the 
bacilli These two antagonistic processes may 
even exist side by side although mostly one 
priHlominatcs 

The Actual Virus of Tublbcuiosis Appar- 
ently, it IS not the bacilli of Koch noi its cxcie- 
tiuns winch aic lesponsible foi the formation of 
the tubercles which are at tlic bottom of iubei- 
culous diseases, but some ot tlie chemical sub- 
stances which can be lei’overcd in bulk from large 
<^gH>i’cgations ol tiic bacilli Dr Eloience Sabin 
of the Rockcfcllci Institute has leccntly isolated 
a geim-free fut similar in composition to or- 
dmaiy food fats whicii is able unaided to cause 
the foi mation ot tubercles Dr K J Andeisoii ot 
\ale has isolated fiom the bacilli a sugar which 
18 harmless to the sound individual but poisonous 
to the suffeier in the gup of tuliciculosis In- 
jected into a tuberculous animal, it causes death 
in a few houis As a icsult of these finds, ^ale 
profcBSOis have sought to obtain these fats and 
sugars ill large quantities and several manu- 
facturing ding houses have made use of laige 
amounts of cultuied bacilli for the puipose Thus 
tai, it has been shown that diffcient species of 
IhiciHi manufuLtuic bjieeiiic iuims of sugar, tins 
applying to human, bovine, and fowl tubci eiilusis 
The icseaicli lias been extended to otliei miciu- 
uigaiiisuis, Biuii us tlie iiiieuinocuccus, and of the 
several foi ms each gives use to its own speeiliu 
sugai fcio bignificaiit is this dibcuvciy that it 
thieateuB seiiuusly to levolutioiiize much oi oiii 
knowledge ot biology and disease 

TUBEBCULOSIS, Animal Nee Veteiit>au\ 
Medicjne 

TUPFIEB, Theodore A Eicnch suigeon, died 
Oct 27, 1929 He was born Mar 26, 1857, at 
Belldmo, iii Oine, and was educated in medicine 
at the Uiiivcisity oi Pans lie was buigeon in 
rilopital de la Cile du Midi, Pans Dr Tiifficr 
held memliei bill]) in the liunoiui,v medical bocielicb 
oi many countiieb 

TUFTS COLLEGE A iionsectauan insiitn- 
tioii for the liiglici education of men and women 
in Medfuid, Mass , founded in ]8.')2. The registra- 
tion foi the autumn teiiii of 1929 was 1892 
There weie 390 membeis on the faculty. The pio- 
ductive funds of the college amounted to ^8,177,- 
011, and the ineoinc foi the year was $893,709 
The libiaiy coutaiiieil 95,000 volumes Piesidciit, 
John Albert Cousenb, LL D. 

TUKE, JlENKY ScoTi' All English aitist, died 
Mai 13, 1929, in Ealmouth He was boiii in 
York, June 12, I8.)8, and was educated at a 
private school, Weston-supei-Mare Following 
this, he studied at the Slade School, bpeiit one 
year in Italy, and two yeais in Pans at the studio 
of J P Joiuiciis He first exhibited Ins work at 
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the Royal Academy in 1870. For the most part, he 
painted pictures of sea life, portraits, and figures 
in the nude In 1000 he was elected an associate 
in the Royal Academv and in 1014 was given 
full membership lie became a membei of the 
Royal Society of rainteis in Watei Colors in 
1904 

TULANE UNIVEBSITY OF LOUISIANA, 

The An institution of higher education in New 
Orleans, founded in 1834 Although the profes- 
sional s(‘hools are coeducational, there is a sefia- 
rate uiideigiailuate department for women The 
total eiiiolliiieiil lor the autumn of 1920 i^as 
3109 The faculty numbered 410 The pioductive 
funds of the unnersity for the fiscal year ending 
Aug 31, 1929, umounteil to $10,214,025, the in- 
come foi the year to $1,253,014, and gifts and be- 
quests to $1,370,713 The libiary contained 1.34,- 
260 volumes The construction of the new medical 
elinic, estimated to cost $1,250,000, was Iiegiin 
July 11, 1929 President, Albert Rledsoe Din- 
widdle, Pli 1) , LL D 

TULABEMIA. This malady is sonietimes 
spoken of as a puiely Aineiiean disease hist iso- 
lated and foi Ululated by native physicians, hut 
the statement is eironeous for its existence was 
recognized in Japan quite indepeiidentlv Re- 
(tmtly, according to an editorial in the Journal 
of the Amvrxcan Medical Aanociafton foi August 
.11, 1929, evidence begiiib to point to the possibil- 
ity that the disease is of world-wide incidence 

TuLiVitEMiA iiv Minnesota Hanson and Green 
report nine cases of this malady from Minnesota, 
seveial others having been picviously publibhed 
The disease goes back only to 1924, as far as tlie 
State IS concerned and the case first repoited 
ended fatally The focus of infection is the area 
south of Itasca State Park The diagnosis in two 
cases was in doubt, the agglutination test being 
negative. Two of the patients were infected as a 
result ot dichsing rabbits while the otheis were 
thought to have leceivcd the disease from insect 
bites us no other form of transmission seemed 
possible This includes the two doubtful cases, in 
vliich, by the way, wood-tick bite could Iw proved 
It IS evident that more than one disease may be 
comprised under the teini “wood-tick fever” In 
two cases, it seemed reasonable to accuse the deei 
fly. See Vetekinabt Medicine 

TUNGSTEN. Cuitailment of productmn by 
Chinese mines to maintain and, if possible, m- 
ciease tungsten juices successfully accomplished 
its aim in 1929 Price of tiinghlen concentrate in 
China was advanced fiom $3 jier unit to $8 per 
unit dui mg the year The tungsten unit consists 
of the jieiceiitage of metal contained in the 
conceiiti utc Thub ccmcentiate containing 60 jier 
cent tungsten would sell foi $480 a short ton 
with the price at $8 In the New York market, 
pi lees are about $8 higher jier unit because of the 
taritl of 50 cents a jH)und on metal contained in 
imported coneentrate At the end of the >eaT, 
Chinese mines were exporting only 250 tons of 
coiicentiate a month, although in 1928 piodiic- 
tion was 6600 tons Totals for world jiioduction 
111 1929 were not available, but it was piobably 
slightly lower than in 1928, when about 13,000 
tons ot coiiceiiti ate was jiioduced. Mines in the 
United (jtatcb, Uurnia, and South America took 
advantage ol the Inglici puces to inciease their 
output See Metallurgy. 

TU'NIS. A French jirotectorate in North 
Africa, known as the Regency of Tunis, situ- 
ated on the Mediteiianean coast east of Algeria, 


bounded on the south by the Sahara and Libyan 
deserts The area is estimated at 48,300 square 
miles; jiopulation at the eensus of 1920, 2,159,- 
708 The total European population was 173,281, 
composed of 71,020 civilian Fiench, 89,210 Ital- 
ians, 8306 Maltese, 517 Spaniaids, 040 Greeks, 
and 3480 other foreigners The total native jiojm- 
lation was 1,080,427, of whom 1,932,184 were 
Aiabs and Bedouins, and 54,243 Jews The capital 
is the Citv of Tunis, with a population iii 1920 
of 185,990, other towns are Kfax, 27,723, and 
Bizerta, 20,593 

Agiiciiltiiie, the juimaiy industry, is carried 
on niostlv on large estates Oranges and othei 
citiuB fruits are grown in the northeastern pait 
of the countrv', olive trees in the Sahel region, 
dates in the southern oases, and ceieals in the 
feitile valleys of the north, while the ceiitial table 
lands aie devoted mainly to stock laising Ot the 
total aicd in 1928, 7,2*82,500 acies W'eie under 
(ultivation, and tlicie were 2,550,000 acres of coik 
ami pine forests, 08,490 acies of vinejards (jno- 
duction in 1928, 20,145,130 gallons of wiue)f 
and 11.43.>,000 acres of pastuie land 
Act oi ding to piovisioiial liguies, the total foi- 
eign trade in 1928 amounted to 3,294,300,000 
fiancs, as against 2,798,300,000 fi.incs in the 
jirevioui yeai, iinjiorts totaling 1,9.>7,328,000 
fiancH and evjioits 1,330 987,000 Despite a de- 
cline in the aveiage juices of w'heat and wine, the 
value of expoits increased R) jiei cent and t»f ini- 
poits 10 5 jiei cent ovci 1927 Iinpoi ts in 1927 weie 
valued at 1,771,029,439 francb and evjHuts at 
1,020,073,482 francs Fiance and Algeiia biiji- 
jdied 71 pel cent of the impoits in 1928 Algeria, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, Malta, the Nethei- 
Linds, and the United States WH'ie other leading 
customers and bources ot iinpoits Revenue ioi 
1928 totaled 439,542,950 fiancs and exjiendituiu 
439,430,489 francs Up to 1927 the Frendi admin- 
istiation had constiucted 1258 miles of lail- 
roads and 3290 miles of good Inghwayb in the 
country A total ot !)435 vcKsels entered the jioils 
ol the Regemy in 1027 

The govciiiment is undei the diiect sujici vision 
of a Flench Ministei Hesidenl-ljener.il, acting on 
ladiall of the Fiench Foreign Olhee, and a Miii- 
istiy ot 11 depaitmcnt heads, eight ot wlinm uie 
French and tliiee Tunisian The Resident-Gcneial 
IS also Minister of ri-mgii Vffaiib The nominal 
rulei ill 1929 was "^i 'i Xiiiin il Bev, vho succeeded 
to the throne Feb 11, 1029 French Resident- 
General, M Manceron, ajipointed Jan 2, 1929 
TUNNELS With the ojieiiiiig of the longest 
(almost 8 miles) AmeiiLaii work, the C.isiade 
Tunnel on the Gieat Northern Railioad, on ilanu- 
ary 12, a new lecoid was established iii tunnel- 
ing which will jirobably hold for a numlMM of 
yeais See 1928 Yeyr Book Dining 1929 atten- 
tion has cciiticd on subaqueous woiks tor vehic- 
ular traffic latlior than land tunnels, which oilers 
anothei insiunw of the effect of the motor cm on 
engiiieei ing construction 

New York. Mayor VX'alker projiosed vehicular 
tunnels under 38th Street from Tenth Avenue 
across mid-town Manhattan to Long Island City 
With a branch exit to Biooklyn At the same time 
the New kork and New Jeibcy Tunnel Commis- 
sion pxoposed a second Hudson River vehicular 
tube — ^their first work, the Holland Tunnel, hav- 
ing shown remaikablc traffic growth and rctuins. 
A Narrows tunnel also was proposed as the joint 
effort of the engineers of the Department of 
Plant and Structures and the Board of Trauspor- 
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tation of Mew York City. The plans submitted 
adMso twin vehicular tubes from the foot of 
97th Street, llrooklyn, to a point on Staten Is- 
land just noith of Fort Wadsworth The proposed 
tubes would be 31 feet in diameter undei the 
Narrows, a distance of 4700 feet, and would be 
built either by shield or in a trench The ap- 
pioaelies would be shield-diiveii ProMsions for 
ventilation, etc, weie similar to those of the 
Holland Tube 

Tampa, Fioutda A vehicului tunnel to cost 
$0,500,000 was proi»osed for Tampa The undei - 
water section, under Tum]>a Bay, was to be 
4155 feet long, and with uppioadies the total 
length of the work would reach 7 miles 

(hiANNEL TuNNKf- The Biitish government 
again expressed an interest m this long-pro- 
])osed undertaking and dining the veai a]ipuinted 
a commission “to eoiiduet an ini])aitial inquiry 
into its economic aspects” Ficnch assent to the 
pioposal seemed assuied 

Lakglht ITnderwater Tl1^JNBX Woik was be- 
gun in 1925 on a preliminary oi exploiatory 
tunnel diiven under the Iliver Meisey between 
Jjiverpool and Birkenhead on what was to lie the 
largest undei water tube in the world The tunnel 
was to have a total length of 2 1(1 miles with 5204 
U'ct, )usl short of a mile, between the shafts tiom 
wliieli tile under-nvei MS'tion was to Im* built 
The Ciitiie tunnel is in sandstone but will be 
liiKsl tin oughout with the usual east-iioii iiugs 
sealed with cement giout laith inside and out 
\Mien it IS leniembefed that the lailioad tunnel 
built undei the JVIersev in 1879-S(J was one of 
the Tiutulde engiiieeiing aehievenieiits of its dav 
and a coiniiaiison of its biiek-liiied seetion, of 
2lt ieet Intel loi width, is made with the huge tir- 
ciilai < loss-section ot 4b< , feet inside duunetei 
ot the new woik, theie is (‘vident «i ele.ii deinoii- 
stiatioii ol eiigiiu’eiiiig advatii'e in ic'cviit veais 
Tin* new tuiinc*! to be eonn>let(*d in 19.12, has a 
loadwav 3(» feet wide lesting on a coneiete con- 
st iiietion at about the eentie of the section Be- 
low*, space IS ]»rov idl'd foi two laige air ducts foi 
ventilation and a space foi stic'ct c'liis The cost 
of the woik estimatc'd at 000 was being 

met bv a giant of .$12,000 000 bv the Biitisli 
govei iinient, bv funds piovided bv the c itv and 
b\ loans sciuied b\ loll cliaiges to lun tor 25 
vea i s 

I)l',TllOn'-(’AINAIlA VLIITC'IIIAR I’rNNEl TlllS 
woik, desciibed in the 192S Yi-ak Bcxik, was geii- 
ciallv h.iilt'd as the third gieat tunnel of its 
tvpe to be built in Aiiieiita —the two jn c'clcs c'ssoi s 
being the Holla ml Tunnel in \c*w Yoik and the 
Oakland Hstuarv Tube in Califniiiia As coiistim*- 
tion piogiessed on the new tunnel, vaiunis 
ebanges and clilTeienees developed which niaikecl 
pel haps new tieiids in tunnel teeliimine The liver 
pent ions of the tnlx* weie lieiiig limit h\ sink- 
ing stinetiual steel tunnel seelions in a diedgcsl 
tic'iieh and then lining ami cut using thc'se loims 
with eoiieiete Thc'se snlMiqneous ac'ctioiis are 
nine in iiuhiIk'I, the lirst hciiig 220 teet long and 
the ic'inaindci each 248 feet 'I’he stesd shell ot 
J/s-uich plates is 31 feet in diametei and is lined 
inside with IS inches of leiiifoiec'd coneiete 
Aftei heing placed, they were encased with tieiiiie 
c'oneiete At 12-foot iiitc'ivals along the shell 
octngoiial-sliajied din])hiagiiis weie placed out- 
side and at light angles to the tunnel tube These 
duiphiagms supported the outside timlK'i foi ms 
toi the tieniie coneiete and tlie outside section of 
the tube* IS tliercfoie octagonal. 


Watebville Hydroeuectrio Development. 
No better illustiation could bo found of the im- 
portance of tunnel operations in modem hydro- 
eleetrie practice than this 6V^-mi1e bore on the 
Pigeon Ihver development neai Watcrville, N C 
The mam tunnel is 14 feet in diameter and is 
unusual iii that the giade is not uiiituim, indeed 
a vcitical shaft 5.52 feet dec'p connects the two 
levels of the tunnel 

Fast Biver iSlbway, New York. The rapid 
progress made m the coiisti iictioii of the twin 
18-foot diainetc ‘1 tubes of the Fulton Street 
crossing, undei the East llivcr, again sliowccl 
bow well ]ieifeete(l the shield and an method had 
become In one of these tubes a new average record 
of 17y2 feet ot piogic'>^s per day tliiough sand 
and clay was attained 

TUBBINES, Steam See Steam Ti rijtnes 

TUBBINES, Water See \Vaij!.r I*oweic 

TITBKEY \ lepiiblie since Oct 29, 1923, 
foiiuerly the Ottoniun Km]iiie, oeeiipyiug a poi- 
tioii of tlie Balkan peninsula — Tuikev in Europe 
— and a large pait of Asia Miiioi with contigu- 
ous teiritoiv — Turkey in Asia Capital, Ankara 
(formerly Angola) 

Area and f*oi'i i atiov The aiea of the present 
Bepiiblie of Tin kev is estim.ated at appioximately 
494,.5.‘J8 sqiiuie miles The hist general eensiis in 
history, taken in Octoln'r, 1927, showed 13,(»(U)- 
27.1 inhabitants, of vchich fi,.184 474 weie males 
and 7,071,801 females The population of the 
principal c'lties in 1927, iiieludmg suhurhs, 
was Ihtaiihiil ((’oiistantiiiople) , 099,809, I/niir 
(Svmrna), 190 291, Balikesn (Kaiasi), 1.34,- 
017, Bursa (Bnisa), 127,139, Oidu. 113 004, 
Adana, 108,9.17, Ankaia (Angola), 107,041 

Edi (CATION In 1920-27 theic weie 417,500 
eliildien in the ])riinarv schools and 12,700 in the 
secondaiv whoolh Jn l92.’)-20 the attendaiiee at 
higher schools and niiiv'eisitics was .3.124 

l’Romc“iToN I’limarilv an agiienliurul conii- 
(rv. Hie economic condition ot Tuikev is dc- 
tc'rminecl almost eiitiicl} by the amount and 
cfualitv ol the agi icultnial piocliiets .ivailable foi 
cxpoit A hiu'C'cssioii f»f poor ciops resnltc*d in a 
c'oiilmnatioii of c-c’ononiic clepiession ficnii 1927 
tbiough 1929, uml in Dec'c'mbci c)f the latter 
jear led to a seiions tmaiuial ensis The cs- 
tiiiiatc'cl piodiicticm of the leading ciops in 1928, 
with the c'onipai.itive lignies for 1927 m paien- 
thc'ses, was as follows Wheat, 011,000 metric 
tons ( 1 ,,1,3.3,000 ) tobacco, 79 305 000 pounds 

(148.384.000) , iiiisiiis, 99,207,000 pounds (10.1,- 
821,000); ligs 03,9.13,000 pounds (02,831,000), 
wool, 11,301,000 pounds ( 1 1 ,.100,000 ) , inohaii, 
4.100 iiic'tiic tons (3700), cotton, 8.1,000 bales 

(10.1.000) , vnlonc'it 15.000 inetiie Ions (42,000) ; 
bailc'v, 900,000 nietnc tons (029 280), corn, 
417,090 inelric tons (129, ,100) , millet, 51,290 
nietnc tons (78,120) , nee, 20,040 metric tons 
(10,080) potatoes, 19,.180 iiietiie tons (20,740) 

Till kev 's iiiipoit.int iiiineral resources remain 
largcdy midevelcqied, eliielh due to the lack of 
tianspoitalion facilities Mineral pioduction in 
1920 (the latc'st figiiies avuilahle) was as fol- 
lows ( oul, 1 222,.387 metric tons, euieiy, 6000 
tons, ihiome, 014.1 tons, buiacite, 18,300 tons, 
aigil (flav), 57,(i50 tons, nieichnum, 323 oases, 
meieuii, 1(»1 llasks, lead, 17,070 tons, coppci, 
7530 tons I'lie i datively unimportant iiiami- 
laetuiiiig nidnstiies iiieln'de textile nulls, sugar 
factoricb, hg and inisiii-paekmg c'stublisliiiieiits, 
cotton giiiiiciies, and caipot factoiies In 1927 
there wcic in all 05,245 manufactuiiiig plants. 
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employing 256,855 workers Exports of carpets, 
nearly half of which went to the United States, 
were valued at $2,271,140 in 1028 and $2,276,- 
010 in 1927 (inchiding reexports of Persian and 
other carpets) A protective tariff, levying high 
duties on goods which Turkey can produce, be- 
came efiectivc, Oct 1, 1929 

Commerce Ofiicial Turkish statistics have 
sliouii a continuous adverse balance of foreign 
trade for more than 20 years In 1027 imjioits 
were reported to total $108,400,000 and exports 
$81,302,000, while foi the fust six months of 

1028 (the latest figures available) imports totaled 
$57,568,000 and cvpoits $44,327,000, as compared 
with imports of $56,147,000 and expoits of $30,- 

054.000 ihiiing the same period in 1027. In 1020, 
however, tlio Tuikish customs statistics wcie de- 
clared unieliahle liv M Jacquart, a Helginu em- 
ployed by the Tuikish government to supeivisc 
the census 

In 1026 Italy furuislied 15 8 per cent of tlie 
general imports, followed by the United King- 
dom with 14 1 per cent, Ceimaiiy with 13 8 per 
cent. Fiance with 13 6 per cent, *and the United 
States Avith 3 5 per cent In the same vcai Ttalv 
puchased 27 8 per cent of the exports; the United 
States, 13 3 per cent, Germany, 12 6, Fiance, 
12 3, and the United Kingdom, 11 4 

Finance Although general economic condi- 
tions Innc failed to im]nove, budget estimate's 
have continued to show a steady expansion The 
budget for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1030, 
anticipated receipts ' of 220,298,000 Tuikish 
pounds ($107,351,000 coiiveited at the Januai\, 
1020, exchange rate of $0 4873) and e\|)enditiires 
of 220,207,000 ($107,351,000) For 1028-29, 

iecei])ts and expenditures were estimated at 

207.173.000 and 207,160,000 Turkish pounds le- 
Hpcctivcly The budget for 1030-31 totaled 222,- 
334,330 Tuikish pounds, of which 25 per cent 
WHS to be used for national defense, 25 ]ici cent 
foi education, public health, and soci.il sei\n*e, 
15 per cent for ])ublic works, and 14 per cent foi 
the seivicc of the debt The new taiifi whuh went 
into effect Oct 1 1020, was expected to ]»roduce 
the inci eased rexeiiiies anticipaUHl in the biidgi'ts 

At the close of the Woild War the ])ublic debt 
of the Ottoman Einpiie was 121,684,000 Turkish 
pounds gold ($.’>48,618 000) Turkey’s share in the 
debt was fixed at 107,628,000 'I’uikihli pounds 
gold ($473,123,000) iindei an agieenient i cached 
with the bond holdeis in June, 1028 and latiliiHl 
by the National Assembly Dec 1, 1028 

A crisis in Tuikish exchange develojicd late in 

1029 when the exchange value of the pa])er Tuik- 
ish pound fell to $0 44 on Deceralier 1 , as coni- 
paied with an average of $0 5085 for 1028 and of 
$0 5133 for 1027 The decline was attributed 
partly to the heavv imports in anticip.atioii of 
the new tanfT which became effective October 1, 
and to the failure of a numbei of the leading ex- 
port ciops, which reduced noimal leceipts of 
foieign cuircncies The government inteixened 
on Jh'ccmber 4 by releasing £10,000 (steiling) 
on the Istanbul ‘(Constantiiio])le) bouisc, pio- 
liibiting speculation, and restiicting the sale of 
exchange to those persons who })reseiited docu- 
mental y evidence of their need for it 

Communications In Mu>, 1020, the length of 
railway lines in ojieiation in Turkey was jilaced 
at 3240 miles, with an additional 705 miles un- 
der constiuction In January, 1920, the National 
Assembly ratified the agieeinciit for the purchase 
of the Anatolian Railway (see 1028 Year Book) 


A law passed the National Assembly in 1920 
authorized a loan of $115,200,000 for railway and 
irrigation construction over a period of 10 years, 
of which $67,200,000 was set aside for railway 
development The government's public-woiks pro- 
gramme included the construction of a modern 
port at Mersina in the Cilician district 

GovERNMi!j7T As a result of the revision of 
the constitution in April, 1924, the Turkish state 
was declared to be a republic, the religion, Is- 
lam , the official language, Turkish , and the cap- 
ital, Angora (changed in 1029 to Ankara) The 
Assembly was to be elected eveiy foui yeais 
While, according to Aiticle 7, the Asseiublv exer- 
cises the executive power thiough the Piesident 
elected by itself and through the council of iniii- 
isters chosen by him, there is a iiroviso that the 
Assembly mav at any time control the actions of 
the government President in 1929, Mustapha 
Kernal Pasha, The cabinet was constituted as 
follows Piesident of the Council, Isniet Pasha, 
Interior, Rhukii Kaya Bey, Finance, Sanajoglu 
Shukri Bey, Public Woiks, Rejeb Bey, Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Tewfik Kushdi Bey, Justice, Mahmud 
Essad Bey, Public Tnstiuction, Wasif Bey 
Public Health, Dr Refik Bev, Agiiculture and 
Commeice, Rahmi Bey, Defense and ^Marine, 
Mustapha Abdul JJalik Bey 

History 

The “wcstci iii/ation” of Tin key in .iccoulaiice 
with the iiatioiuilistic xicws of Picmdcnt 
Mustapha Keiiial pioceedcd steadily, and foi the 
most pait peacefully, in 1020, doH}>ite the diffi- 
culties imposed by the economic dc])icssion and 
the foreign exchange ci isis l.itc in the xc.ir (see 
alioxe under F%naucr) There weic some eiidcnccs 
of lestiveuess at MiistH]>hn Kernal s attempt to 
destioy the old social stiiietiiie and to loineit 
Till key into a sti icily seciilai ie|>iib1u A imm- 
bei of clcrgMiien, soldieis, and others w'cie tiled 
at Jtursa in Kebiuaiy on a change of plotting to 
oveithiow the goieninient and to est.ihimh a 
legime in which the Moslem leliginn would ag,iin 
lie piiHmiiiieiit Foiii weie condemned to death, 
and seven others leeeived ]irisoii sciitentch laiig- 
ing fiom Hix' months to four vears In Jiilv, 24 
Tuiks eoiiv icted of rai i \ ing on Communist piopa- 
ganda weie sentenced to pi isoii foi from one and 
one-half to foui and one-half veais Obieitions 
laised to the adoption of the I^aitin, in place of 
the Aiabic, alphabet and to other innovations 
deerei'd by the goveinnient were treated witli 
scant (onsideiatiun by goveinnient officials, al- 
though the sales of nowHpa])eis piinled in the 
new alphabet weie ie]»orted to have declined 50 
per cent 

Intern AT Proorfsh Active n]>position t«> the 
government's progianime, howevci, was a minor 
olwtacle eompaied with the indiffeiencc and 
inertia of the masses of the population Appai- 
ently despairing of converting 'rurkev overnight 
into a modern state, the Nationalist leaders con- 
centrated their effoits nioie and moie on the 
education of children along demociatic lines, 
while leligious observances, though not forbid- 
den, weie actively discouraged By 1020 Tshim had 
virtually disappeaied us the national religion, 
according to a competent Hiitish obseiver >«a- 
tionalism found fiiithei expiession in the sub- 
stitution of Turkish names foi existing names of 
iiinneioiis cities and localities, sueli as Istanbul 
for Constantinople, the exclusion of more foi- 
cigners from various professions and businesses. 
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and the annoiincomciit by govoriiment authorities 
that Tuikish women weie soon to be granted the 
franchise The new tarilf bill, effective October 1, 
was intended to help make the countiy self-sus- 
taining It increased the duties on all impoits 
by an ayerage of 25 per cent A modern ])enal 
code, based on the German code and including 
among its piovisions the abolition of imprison- 
ment fiir debt, became effective August 20 The 
study ot Latin, Gieek, and ICnglish was leported 
to lui\o been substituted for the study of Aiabic 
and Peisnin m the schools 
The government’s deteinii nation to ellect the 
eeonomu icliahilitatioii of the countiy was 
Kties>^ed bv Miistapha Keinal in Ins addie**s, 
broadcast, hv ladio, at the ojiening ol Pailiament 
on Ivovcniher 1 Labor legislation, mine and foi- 
eht laws, lailway construe tioii, land giants t<i 
fanncis, and the ci cation of a national bank 
weie the outstanding items in the gov ci iiment's 
immediate progiamme which he lecommeiided for 
considei atioii Diiect election of nicmlieis of the 
Natioii.il Assemhlv, and the changing of the day 
oi lest fioin Friday, as fixed hy the Moslem 
religion, to Sunday were other pioposals The es- 
tahlishmcnt of a national hank, with a cujutalira- 
tioii of .)() 000, ()()() Tuikish ])oiinds, was imniedi- 
utely authoii/ed hy Pailiameiit A gieat liie 
swept Ankara (Angola) on July 10, destroying 
500 homes and leaving 2000 homeless It was not 
unwehome to the gov eminent, howevei, as it 
gienth tacilitatcd plans for the lebiiilding of the 
most unsightly pait of the citv 

I’Viii ION IliiVTioss The signing at Anknia 
.liinc 22 of a gcnei.il .igiccMiit settling points 
of dirticulty hetween Tuikev and Fi.iiiee, the 
adoption oi a naval liuilding inogianime which 
seemed dchtined to icsull in an aimament com- 
petition with tlucie, and evidences of a tieiid 
in Tuikish govdiimeiit ciiilcs toward friendly 
lel.itioiis with tJicat liiitaiii and awav liom the 
Soviet I moil, vveic the outstanding developments 
in the licld of Tukisli loreign relations dniing the 
vear In the tic.itv with Fiance, Tuikcy was le 
poitcd to have scc-mcd a lavoiahle icvision of 
the ]no|)oscd I'nit isli-Sv nan fionlici line and 
an agiccmcMit tliat the Mci sina -Adana lailwav 
WHS to he tiansfciu'd pioiiiptiv' to the Tuikish 
gov Cl niiicnt 

In Octohci Tuikish autliontics gicctcd with 
elahoiaic (cicmoiiics a stiong I’.iitish sf|ri.ulion 
whicdi paid <i visit to Istanbul The ndmiial of 
the licet accompanied the Hritish Aiiihassadoi to 
Ankaia, vvlicic .i Icngtliy c onveisaliou with 
Miistaph.i Kt mal took place The glowing ccmiI- 
riess towaid iliissia w.is attiihuted to the gov- 
einnient's lesciitnient at Conimuniht piopagaiida 
111 Tnikev' Nc>veith(‘less, a ynov isioiial tieaU «f 
(omrnoiee was signcsl with the Soviet gov ei ruiient 
111 Di‘LeiiilK‘i The tieaty ot iieutiality and con- 
ciliation, signed iH'twcsMi Tuikev niul Italy in 
May, 11)2H, was examined with iiiteu‘st by (Ireeee 
and otliei inteiested poweis when it was legis- 
teied vvitli the J^eagiie ol Nations on October 17 
Tho tieaty uioused some npjiitdn nsioii in Fiance 
and among hei Jialkaii allies It was held hy 
some to contain provisions in conflict with the 
Covenant of the lx‘ague of Nations liidie.itions 
were not lacking dining the vear that Tuikev 
was ready to join tho League ot Nations, if given 
assuianoes of a senii-])einiaiieut seat on the Coun- 
cil The hope that Tin key’s memlieiship in the 
TiCague would serve to weaken Soviet influence 
in that country api>aicntly caused some of the 


I ■ ■ ■ - 8 seriously to considoi the pioposal. 

TUKXLK, Edwakd* Raymond Auiciicau his- 
toiian and educator, died Ucc 31, 1920, in IJalti- 
nioro, Md , wheie he was born May 28, 1881, and 
was giadiiatcd from St John's College in 1904, 
leceiving the Ph 1) degree from The Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1910 lie was an associate in 
history at Piyii Mawr College in 1910-11, pro- 
fessoi of Kinopean histoiy at the Uiiiveisitv ot 
Mic'higan dining 1911-24, piofessor of English 
histoiy at Yale University in 1924-25, and after 
1925 piofessor of Euiojieuii histoiy at The 
Johns Jlopkiiis UiiivciBity Hu wiote The Negro 
tn Pcnnstflvanta (1910) , TJir New Matkct Cam- 
patgn (1912), It eland and England (1919), 
Eutope, (1920) , Europe since 1810 

(1921, 1927), Eutope, ^^>0-1789 (1923); Eu- 
rope suite 1189 (1924), The Privy Council of 
England tu the 11 tk and 18lh Centuries (2 vols , 
1927, 1928) 

TUSKEGEE NOEHAL AND INDUS- 
TEIAL INSTITUTE A iioiisectaiiaii noimal 
and industi lal school foi the higher education of 
Negro men and women in Tuskegee, Ala , founded 
111 1881 b\ BcMikcr T Washington The institute 
gave regul.li and svstenialie instruetioii during 
the ycai to <i total of 3414 poisons There were 
274 inenihets on the f.ic’ulty, bf whom 150 weie 
men and 124 women 'The endowment amounted 
to .$7,772,10(5 and the nicoine for the year, to 
.V>.52,(104 Theie vveue 40,000 volumes in the 
library Picsideiit, Robeit lliissa Moiton, LLD 

TUTUILA Sec* Svaioa 

TWINS. S»e Zooioov 

TYLEE, .John M\son \n Aiiiciican biol- 
ogist and autho), dml Api 12, 1929, in Amheist 
!Mabs , wlieie he* vv.is lioiii May 18, 1851 He W’as 
giaduutc'd f 1 0111 Amheist College in 1873, and 
duiiiig 187(»-79 studied at the univeisities of 
(lottiiigen and J eiji/ig He ht‘eame an instruotor 
in biology at Amiieist College in 1879 and in 
1882 was iiiacle Stone profi ssoi of biology Aftei 
1917 lie was emeiitus piotessoi 

TYPHOID FEVEE. The subject of oial im- 
miini/aticm with tvjdioid v.iccnie is not ically 
new, foi a ipiaitei -ceiitiiiy ago Sii Alraroth 
Wiiglit tested it on seven isitieiits, hut the pre- 
]>ondciancc of negative ic'siilts dissuaded him and 
others fioni a fmlhc’i trial Some yeais later, 
Pesiedka look up the suhjcet anew, but the 
Woild Wai inteiinpted his reseaieh and it was 
not until 1922 that he sought to ininiuni/e two 
paiallc*! senes of inilitary students who had hc*en 
exposed to iiifeetioii using lespeetively the usual 
method of in)(‘etion of vaeciiie and adniinistiation 
hy the mouth The pioteetioii was as good — 
leally somewhat hetlei — with the latter form of 
immuni/atioii Since that time it has been tested 
in a few otlu'i localities— one foi example is the 
city of 0|ioelc in Czechoslovakia — with appar- 
ently favoiable lesiilts Recently in the United 
States, the method has been tested by' Hoffstadt 
and Thomjison {Amctican Journal of Hygiene, 
Jaiiuiiiy, 1929) 

TYPHUS FEVEE. Dr Kenneth F Maxey of 
the U S Public Health Sciviee stnves to give 
autonomy to a special foim of typhus which may 
have been doiivcd oiigimilly from the classic 
muladv' ot the Old World, hut winch dilleis 
from thedatler in not being louse home and in 
having a veiy low death rate It is endemic in 
certain Southern States, namely, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North Caiolina, Virginia, and Floiida, and 
IS presumably identical with Mexican typhus or 
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iulMirdillo Thciu iR no inontion of the mild foim of UNDERWOOD, Oscar W (it^r) An Anieri- 
tvphuH oripiiially found by Brill in New York can statoanian, died in Woodlawn, Va , dan. 2Si, 
Citv, but infeientially it should be the same af- 1929 Born in Louisville, Kv, May 6, lfi62, he 
fectioii. studied law at the Univeisity of Virffinia Ad- 

TYSON, Lawrp:nce Davis A United States nutted to the bar in 1884, he practiced at Bii- 
Renator and formoi army olReei, died Auff 24, ininpham, Ala, also beu.i* iideiested in the 
1920, in StiaflFoid, Pa Tie was bom in Oieen- mining* indnstnes of ilia; di^liM! ITe was made 
ville, N C , July 4, 1801, and was graduated from chairman of the Democratic executive committee 
the IT R Militaiy Academy in 1883 He was sec- of the ninth Alabama distiiet in 1892, and he 
ond lieutenant in the 9th Infantry in 1883-89, was also chan man of the committee which 
and a first lieutenant during 1889-91 Flora 1891 adopted the Alabama Constitution Elected to the 
to 1893, he was professor of militaiy scieneo and Federal House of l{e]»iesentativeB in 1894, he 
tactics at the University of Tennessee Admitted Rtuv^ed continuously until 191 .*) 
to the bar in 1895, he lesigned fiorn the army the Although the Kepresentative of a inaiiufaetur- 
following year and liegan the piaetice of law in mp dihtiiet, he stcKul consistent ly for a revenue 
Knowille, Teiiii At the time of the Spanish- taiiff, and as eliaiiinan of the Wajs and Means 
Aincriean War, he was commissioned colonel of Committee, 1911, beeame Deinoeiatie lender of 


the 0th U S Volunteer Infantiy, seiving in 
Poito llieo In the World Wai, he serv’ed as 
brigadier-general of the 59th Biigade of the 30th 
Division, and was aw-arded the Distinguishetl 
Rerviee Medal He was elected United States 
Senator fiom Tennessee for the teira 1925-31 

UBANai-SHABI. See Fkencti Eqi aioiual 
Africa 

UGANDA, ofi-gan'da, PROTECTOBATE A 
piotectorato of (Ireat Britain in East Africa 
lying north of Tanganyika and Lake Victoria 
and south of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Foi ad- 
iniiusirativ’e purposes it is divided into four piov’- 
inces namely. Eastern Piovince, Northern Prov- 
ime, Western Pi ov nice, and Buganda Aica. 94,- 
204 square miles, jiopulntion, estimated in 
December, 1927, at 3,157,008, • 1 id- - 3 
natives, 11,464 Asiatics, and I "7 1 ' ■ i '• 

The chief product ib cotton, which is grown al- 
most entirely by the natives Imjioits for con- 
sumption into the customs union of Kenva and 
Uganda, exclusive of government stores and coii- 
stiuction mateiials, totaled 18,748,000 m 1928, 
while exports of domestic pioducts amounted to 
10,662,000, of which law cotton fioni l^ganda, 
estimated at 140,000 bales was valued at £2,486,- 
000 Revenues of Uganda, in 1927 totalwl 
£1,292,306 and expenditure £1,430,970 The public 
debt in the same year was £1,107,595 The pio- 
tect orate is diiectly iindei the British govern- 
ment, lepiesented by a governor and coinmandei- 
in-ehief, but the native rulers are suppoited in the 
management of their own subjeets Gov’einoi and 
commandci -ill-chief in 1929, Sir W F (iovveis 
See Kkxya 

U'KRAINE. A region in southwestern Russia 
known officially as the Ukrainian Socialist Roviet 
Republic, and ' ■■ ■ ' iicc July 6, 1923) a con- 
stituent part i I 5 ■ ■ of Socialist Roviet Re- 

publics , including the autonomous Moldavian So- 
cialist Soviet Republic (formed in Septerabei, 
1924) Aiea, 174,367 square miles, population, in 
1 926, 20,020,304 Capital, Kiev, with a population, 
111 1926, of 513,789 Ukrainian industries aie 
among the most important in the Soviet Union, 
the republic producing 75 per cent of the total 
ItUHsiun coal output, 70 per cent of the pig iron, 
85 per cent of the sugar, 00 per cent of tlie steel, 
and 95 per cent of the manganese ores The 
budget in 1926-27 was 274,000,000 rubles (par 
value of iiihle is ,$0 515) There weie 10,130 
miles of railways iii Ukiaine at the eqd of 1925 
and about 2500 miles weto leported uiidci lOii- 
struction At the head of the administraiiou is 
a council of people’s commissars. See Rubhia 

UMANGITE. See Chemistry, under Miner- 
alogteal Chemistry. 


the Hoiisi* Mr Uiidoi w’ood led the fight for Cana- 
dian reeipiocitv and he framed a senes of taiiff 
me.iKuies levising separately vaiions schedules 
of the Povne-Aldrich Law His skill in lend- 
eiship hioiight him wide notice, so that as a 
eandidnte for the presidential nomination at the 
Baltimoie Convention in 1012, lie innkcd thud, 
leceiving at one time 130 votes 

In 1913 Ml Undeiwood w’as largelv resymnsible 
foi the impoitnnt I ndPTWoiMl-Rininimis T.iiiff 
Act ITe was elected ITmtcd States Seniitoi in 
1914, having defeated Richmond P TTolmon in the 
pumnrv election liy moic than 20.000 votes Be- 
coming Democratic leader of the Senate in Ayiril, 
1920 he took an active part ni important legis- 
lation, ineludiiig the Fcdoial Itcherve Act and 
the vvnr-tinie apyiropnntion hills, and he tned to 
gam ratification for the Versailles Tieatv He 
served ns an Aniencan delegate to the C’onfeieiiee 
for the Limitation of Anns at Washington, 1921- 
22 Mr Undeiwooil was ag.nn an unsneeossfiil 
candidate for the iiresideiitial nomination in 
1920 and 1924 Aftei his ictiieinent in Mardi, 
1927, he w'as ayipointed bv Piesident Coolidge to 
the Tutei national (’ominission between Fi.inee 
and tlie United States, Sept 12, 1927, and to the 
Pan-Ainoiienn Confeieiue at Havana in 1928 

UNDERWRITING Sec T\si n \xri- 

UNDULANT FEVER See Malt\ Fkver, 
Vi-'TKKix \HY Mniirmr 

UNEMPLOYMENT It will be recalled (see 
1928 \eaii Book) that the question of uiieni- 
plovmeut had agitaU'd the Ibiited States, ns well 
as Europe, foi some time and that eoiisideralile 
public and oflieial attention was paid to the mat- 
ter On May 3, 15)28, the United States Senate 
authon/ed the Senate Committee on Education 
and I^abor to make an ■ of the causes 

of unemployment and i ■ ; '■ methods of 

relief On Feliniarv 25, 1929, Scnatoi Coii/ens, for 
the committee, submitted a report The following 
weie the general findings of the eommittec 
(1) It was imperative that piivate industry ree- 
ogiii/p its lespori Sibil itv m order to aid the stabi- 
li/ation ot employment It was the duty of the 
Coveinmcnf to aid such endeavors in every 
way through the sponBoiiiig of national confer- 
ences, thioiigli the ymblnation of mfoimation and 
through publicity efforts among employers (2) 
Insurance plans against iin employment should 
be confined to the industry itself In other words, 
the committee saw no iiecessitv and no place for 
Federal inteiference Piihlic insurance schemes, 
when and it eoiisideied, belonged m the province 
of State legislation (3) It was the duly of the 
States and municipalities to build up efficient 
unemployment exchanges As for the Federal Gov- 
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Cl nment, its proper place was the coordination of 
the work of the States in order to make possible 
the exchange of information and the rapid move- 
ment ot unemployed persons from one section of 
the couutiy to another. (4) The existing U. B 
Em])Ioyiiient Service should lie icorgani/ed and 
every cni])loyGe should be placed under the Civil 
Service (5) Efloits should be made to provide an 
eiricient system of obtaining statistics of un- 
ompln;yuient The committee recommended that 
the Ttiireaii of the Census in 1930 take stci>8 to 
ahcertain the number of unemployed poisons as of 
a certain date. (6) The Government should adopt 
legislation for the purpose of pioviding a system 
ol iilaniiing public woiks in order to fuiniiah a 
leseive against unemployment in times of depies- 
sioii Bimilui piogiumme*^ wcie leeonimend^ to 
the attention ol States and municipalities 

J*BOHi*L«iTV lUsFKVL Oil A]»r 23, 1929, Sen- 
ator Jones re-intiodueed his bill for the purpose 
of 1 1 e.iting a jirospenty reaer\ e by the expansion 
of ]>ublic works during periods of unemployment 
This hill ])iovides that, in addition to the 
amounts usually appiopriatcd, the Government 
set aside (1) The sum of $75,000,000 to he used 
in the aiding of the States in the construetion ot 
iiii.ll ])nst roiids, (2) the sum of $50,000,000 for 
tlie Tiiaintenanec of existing river and luaihor 
works, and siieh other proiocts desirable in the 
uiteiests of eoirimcree and n.i\ iumIioii , (3) a 

sum oi $10,400,000 for work on Hood control, 
(4) the sum of $1.1,000,000 for public building 
Such a leseive fund had lieen in opeiation in 
Great Bntain since Deepinher, 1920 From 1025 
to 1928, the sire of government aid w'as cm tailed 
with the result that the schemes uiiderwiitten 
fell hliaipl,> Fioin June, 1025, to June, 1920, 1240 
sueli s< hemes, involving a cost of f 17,.')0fl,000, w^ere 
appioved, from June, 1020, to Jiuie, 1927, 63 
scliemes, involving a cost of £792,000, w'oie ap- 
jiioied In the year June, 1027, to June, 1028, 28 
schemes, iinolviiig a cost of £319,000, weie ap- 
pioved In November, 1928, Iiowever, the polity 
w.is changed again, with the announeement that 
the Govci nment was prepared to oiler furthei as- 
bistaiKC The proviso made was that such assist- 
ance W'ould he reudeied on the condition that at 
least 50 ])cr cent of the men em]iloved on the ]oh8 
were hiouglit from the areas of heavy unemplov- 
Tiient The lesult of this change in policy wms that, 
between Nov 9, 1928, and June 10, 1929, 657 
new )iuhlic-works schemes weie submitted, of 
which 320 weie appioved at an esiiinated cost of 
£5,550,000 Emploviiient was to be given for 
224,016 man-months 

Eiibope The Intel national Labor Office re- 
poited an inciease of unemployment in eight of 
18 Kuio]>eHn countries in December, 1928, as 
compared with Decemher, 1927 In Germany, 
16 7 pel cent of the ti ade-unionists were wholly 
uiiemploved in 1028, as eompaied with 12 9 per 
cent 111 1927 In 1928, 1,702,000 persons weie in 
leceijit of unemployment benefits as compared 
with 1,188,000 in 1027 In the United Kingdom, 
112 per cent of the compulsoiily insuied persons 
were uiiemploved in 1928, as compared with 9.8 
per cent in 1027 In 1928 the number of insured 
])oiHons out of w'ork m tlie United Kingdom was 
1.. 333,6 11 In the Seandiuavian countiics, where 
the number of tiadc-unionists uiiemploved was 
not so great in December, 1927, the percentages 
of tlio unemployed among trade-unionists was 
htill veiy laige^ Thus, in Denmark, 25 per cent 
of the trade-unionists were out of work and over 


17 per cent in both Norway and Sweden In 
Italy, 111 December, 1928, 363,060 persons were 
registered as hc'i.^ win ill v unemployed 

In 11 of Is I iiiojiciiii countries, unemploy 
ment figures were lower in 1929 than for the cor- 
res]Hiiidiiig peiiod in 1928 In Denmark, Norway, 
(Jicdt Bntain, and Noithern Ireland, theie were 
sizable reductions , however, ini'renses were to he 
found in C!/eehosl(>\akia, Estonia, Finland, Gcr 
many, Hungaiy, Latvia, and Sweden 

Gbevt Bbitain In the British Parliament, it 
was expected that the chief centie of attack of the 
Ojipositiun would be on the Idibor government’s 
unemployment policy which, up to the end of 1020, 
had home no fiuit Mr 'Hiomas’s hist annomice- 
meiit to the House in Novemlier showed an impres- 
sive list oi tmhlie wuiks contemplated oi already 
under wav In fact, on the latter, the plans called 
for tlie expenditure of $206,000,060, almost tlie 
whole of wliu'li was to go out in wages It was esti- 
mated that Mr Thomas's whole piogiainme 
indicated tlie employment of about 1.10,000 
men foi a solid year. Bcc Gueat Bbitain, under 
Jltstory 

G£.bman\ Tlidt unemplovment had been on the 
increase in Geimanv over the winler of 1928-29 
was indicated hv the fi"vn - mPected by the 
central office of the State I n i.m Service and 

Unemployment liisuianec. The following number 
of persons was in receipt of unemployment relief 
on the date specified Dee 31, 1928, 1,702,342, 
Jan 115, 1929, 2,046.269, .Ian 31,1929, 2.287,872. 
Fell 15, 1929, 2 .155.823, Feb 28, 1929, 2 460,760, 
Mar 5, 1929, 2 32+,()67 

Bee Latvi \ and Ibisu Fbee State, under Pro- 
dvrtton , Germany, under Industrj/ 

UNION COLLEGE. A nonsectarian college 
for men in Seheneetadv, N Y , founded in 1765 
The 1929 enrollment of regular students totaled 
810 Tlie faculty niimbeied 80 The amount of 
endowment and income for the vear was more 
than $.1,000,000 The library contained 7.5,000 
v^ohimes President. Frank Parker Dav, LL D 

UNION OF SOUTH AFBICA See Sovth 
Aertp \ 

UNITARIAN CHURCH. Unitananism, as 
a tvpe of belief, is ancient The TTnitarian Church 
in the United States developed ns a modification 
of Congregntionali'^m m Nr’.*- F i '1 i ’i led 
to the formation of the \ i"' p I iM As- 

sociation in 1825 Tins assoeiation is the execu- 
tive organization of the Unitarian churches to- 
day 

The one hundred and fourth annual meeting of 
the Ameriean Unitarian Association was held at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mav 21, 1929 On .Tan 
1, 1929 the denomination had 415 ehurehos 375 
of which w'ere active The Unitarian eonstitiienev 
was reported to niiinher 128,181 Theie w'ore 3223 
Siinday-Bcliool officers and teachers and 20,720 
pupils* Receipts for current church activities, as 
presented in the treasurer's statement for 1929, 
amounted to $400,236 Denominational publica- 
tions are the Christian Register (weekly) , the 
Beacon (weekly) , and the Unitarian Word and 
Work ( inonthlv ) The officers of the association in 
1929 weie President, the Rev Louis C Cornish, 
DD , seeietary, Paikei E Mareaii, tiensurer, 
Henry H P^iller Headquaitcrs arc at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 

UNIT AS FRATRUH. Bee Mor\vt\nr 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. A 
denomination which resulted from the religions 
awakening of Philip William Otterbein, Martin 
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Boehm, and their coworkers. Formally organized 
m Frederick County, Md , m 1800, its theology is 
Armmian, while its beliefs are those of the ear- 
lier evangelical denominations 

The church is divided into 34 annual confer- 
ences, including those in China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and West Africa In 1929 there 
were 1688 charges, 2973 organized churches, 1855 
active ministers, 403,708 church members, 2784 
Sunday schools with an enrollment of 426,899, in- 
cluding teacheis and officers The amount raised 
by the chinch for all purposes in 1929 was 
$6,553,880 Conference missionary appropriations 
amounted to $106,089 and general home mission- 
aiy appropriations to $207,287, a gam of $21,- 
988 in the latter item. The valuation of chuich 
buildings was estimated at $30,821,537 The 
church maintains numerous educational institu- 
tions 

The General Conference of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ met in its quadicn- 
nial session in Lancaster, Pa , May 19, 1929 
After due consideiation of the plan of union 
r.'- Ri f.'rmed Chuicli in the United States, 
'■i I ••I'lj./i ' Synod of North America, and 
the United Biethicn in Christ, the gencial con- 
ference gave approval to the geueial plan and 
appointed a committee of 20 to consider other 
aspects of the union The Board of Bishops m 1929 
included Bishop H H Fout of Indianapolis, Ind 
(northwest district), Bishop A R. Chppinger of 
Dayton, Ohio (cential district) , Bishop A B 
Station of Kansas City, Mo (southwest district) , 
Bishop O D Batdorf of Uarrisburg, Pa (east 
distiiet), and Bishop I D Warner of Poitland, 
Oreg (Pacific district) 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. Sec 

Canada, United Churcit of 

UNITED FREE CHURCH of Scotland 
S ee Presbyterian Ctiubcii 

UNITED METHODIST CHURCH See 

Metiioiurth 

UNITED MINE WORKERS. See Strikes 
AND Lockouts 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Sec 

Presbyterian Ciurcii, United 

UNITED STATES. Area and Population 
The area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
IS 3,026,789 square miles. The area of the non- 
contiguous lauds, which include Alaska, Guam, 
and certain Pacific islands, Hawaii, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Americnn Samoa, and the Virgin Islands ( Ameii- 
can), IS 711, .582 squaie miles, making a total aiea 
of 3,738,371 square miles The estimated popula- 
tion of the United States on July 1, 1928, was 
120,013,000 The population, according to the 
census of 1920 was 106,418,175 This does not in- 
clude the population of the territorial possessions, 
which IS given in separate articles on each 

Agriculture. The results of the year 1929 in 
the cultivation and harvesting of crops, as le- 
viewed by the crop-reporting board of the De- 
partment of Agricultuie in December, were 
marked by a moderate gam in the total value 
of the yeai’s crops, as compared with those of 
1928, and likewise by the relatively slight alter- 
ation in the quantities and values of most of the 
chief crops (potatoes excepted), as compared 
with those of the year previous The aggregate 
farm value of the 50 leading crops was estimated 
at $8,580,526,000, and consequently as exceeding 
by about $85,000,000 the aggregate value for 
1928. The proportion of this excess, about 1 per 


cent of the total of 1928, was slight, but more 
than made up the deficiency of the 1928 total 
over that for 1927. The production of corn m 
1929 was below that of 1928 both m quantity 
and in farm value; that of winter wheat was 
appioxmiatcly the same for both years, as to 
quantity, but a trifle higher as to value for 1929 , 
the production of spring wheat was again small, 
owing to the renewed setback of unfavorable 
W'eather in the couise of the growing season, but 
the value to the faimer, though far below the 
figures of 1924, 1925, and 1927, was a tiifie 
abovo that of 1928 Less oats wcic pioduced, ns 
to quantity, but the estimated value of the ])iod- 
uct of 1929 exceeded that of 1928 Cotton was 
produced m excess of the ciop ot 1928 and at 
estimated prices was cheaper to suih a point us 
to total less m farm value. * ’ ' > the esti- 
mates, the value of the hay ^ ' ■ considci - 

ably surpassed that of the cotton crop and ex- 
ceeded the value of the hay of 1928 by about $109,- 
000,000 The most lemarkable iiiipiovement in 
farm value was in that of the potatoes giown in 
1929, which exceeded by about $219,000,000 that 
ot the 1928 ciop Bettci hay and potato eiops oil- 
set the uiifavoiable giain and Lottoii ciojis 
The total pioduetion of faim ciops and value 
based on December 1, or seasonal puces, us le- 
poited by the Depaitment of Agi icultni e, follows 
(produLtion m bushels except wlicie otheiwise 
stated ) 


CJorn 

Winter wlieut 

Durum wheat 

Other spring wheat 

All wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckw hoiit 
Flaxseed 
Qiain sorghuma 
Cotton, bales 
Cottonseed, tons 
Hay, tame, tons 
Hay, wild, tons 
All bay, tons 
Clover heed 
Sweet clover seed 
Altalfa seed 
Timothv seed 
Soy beans 
Cowpeas 

Velvet beans, tons 
Pcauutb, poundb 
Beans, dry edible 
Potatoes 
SwoLt potatoes 
Tobacco, ]K>uudB 
Sugar beets, tons 
Sugar cane (except for 
sirup), tons 
Cane sirup, gals 
Sorghum bir, gals 
Broom corn, tons 
Hops, pounds 
Apples, total 
Apples, commercial, bar- 
rels 

Peaches . 

Pears 

Crapes, tons 
Oranges, boxes 
Crajiefruit (Fla ), boxes 
Lemons ( Calif ) , boxes 
Cranberries, bbls 
Pecans, pounds 


Vi op 

2.822.189.000 

578.. n(>,U()0 

52. 180.000 

175.792.000 

806. . 508.000 
1*18,654,000 

307.106.000 

40.620.000 

11.505.000 

40.217.000 

100.845.000 

14.919.000 
6,6 10,000 

101.715.000 

12.924.000 

114.639.000 

2.157.000 

961.800 

717.800 
1,407,200 

18.146.000 

10.149.000 
838,000 

1.360.277.000 

19.357.000 

357.451.000 

84.661.000 

1.500.891.000 

7.672.000 

3.040.000 

23.458.000 

26.181.000 
43,800 

33.220.000 

139.751.000 

28.973.000 

45.098.000 

20.903.000 
2,032,417 

33.100.000 

6.500.000 

6.900.000 


Prodvition 

Value 

12.018.131.000 
616,128,000 

40.217.000 

178.576.000 
840,921 000 
5 18,445 000 

168.807.000 
.15,371 0011 

1 I 241,0110 

39.346.000 

71.617.000 

1.225.0 12,000 

201.096.000 
1,214,25(1 000 

104.797.000 

1.349.051.000 
21,9'J2,000 

1 . 595.000 

7.672.000 
3,1 to.ono 

33 979,000 

2 1,142,000 

49,217 000 

72 . 905.000 

469.701.000 

80.015.000 
285,58 1,000 

57.679.000 

11,525 000 
17,691 000 

24.126.000 
5 339,000 

3.788.000 

181.107.000 

108.281.000 

62.705.000 

29.952.000 

69.387.000 
120,525,000 

19.825.000 

22 . 120.000 

7.088.000 

4.120.000 


also Agriculture, Agriculturf, U S D(‘- 
partment of, Agricultural Legislature; and 
articles on sepaiate crops, as Corn, Wheat, etc. 
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Industry and Commerce Activity in both in- 
dustry and commerce in the course of nine months 
of 1928 was considerably above that for the cor- 
responding' periods of 1928. In the closing three 
months of 1929, it fell increasingly below the 
corresponding months of 1928, both for the chief 
divisions of business activity severally and for 
sections of the United States, separately con- 
sidered This decline, the sharpest in a number 
of years, was the most striking feature of busi- 
ness and industrial operation for the year It 
was associated with the catastrophic fall of Oc- 
tober and November in the prices of speculatiye 
sU)ck shares, but whether mainly as a result of 
the latter or lathcr as one of its latent eaiisea, 
estimates disagreed Sec BrsiNEsa REyiEW , 
Financial IlKyiEw 

A long-established indicator of economic ac- 
tivity. the weekly totals of freight-car loadings 
published by the American Railway Association, 
yielded .12,789,789 revenue freight-ear loadings 
for the calendar year 1029, a consideiable iii- 
eiease ovei the .11 ,.189,887 of 1928, as well as 
o\ei the total for 1927 More than the entiie 
veal's increase was made in the first nine months 
For the last thiee months, deereases in loadings 
fiom those for 1928 cut down the year’s total 
ineiease by some 2.10,000 loadings, almost half 
the loss being senied in necembei Another in- 
dieatoi, the h'lcctrtr ^\orI(Vs ineom]ilete total of 
eleeti il eonsiimption among manufacturing 
plants, hole out the above indications, it marked 
a deeiease of 8 0 per cent for December, 1029, 
from December, 1928 while the consumption for 
the entile ^e.ir 1029 exceeded that for 1028 by 
0 0 per cent A third indicator, the Annohst's 
eomputatioii of index jiereentages of iiulustiial 
activity, Hcoieil foi December, 1929, the figuie of 
90 1 (pieliininaiy), the lovvc'st point subsequeiit 
to August, 102-1 

Among the influences agginxatiiig the biisi 
ness let down in the closing months of 1929 dis- 
tiess caused by the collapse of the speculative 
iiiHiket III stocks was the most conspicuous All- 
ot heu influence of eailier application but of gen- 
erallv aeiepted foice was the high level of in- 
teiest lates that bail foi some months pievailed, 
not as the result of speculative lollapse, which 
thev pUModed, but bec.iuse of eiedit sought 
foi the stienuous backing of the upward couise 
of speculative seciiiities pievioiis to then tum- 
ble A thud influence froqiicntlv cited but less 
denionstiable was the abnormalh high late of 
cnnsuniption in the cailier pint of the xeai 
among the po]>ulation of the coiintrv 

It could not be said that anything i esembliiig 
])iice inflation m eonimoditics occuired to dis- 
till b the com so of trade The genet al level of 
vvliolesale prices for all commodities, whether 
agriciiltiiial oi industrial, raw oi partly nian- 
ufactuied matenals oi tinislu'd products, axei- 
aged, foi 1929, accoiding to the Fcdeial Biiieau 
of Labor Statistics, 90.1 pei cent of that foi 
the year 1920, it was lowei than the level foi 
1927, which had been 97 7 pei cent of the 1920 
figuie In December, 1929, after the business let 
down had gamed headway, the aveiage of whole- 
sale prices was 94 2, for November, 1929, it was 
94 4 (flinnges in the geiieial monthly juice avei- 
age well* at no time of the jear conspicuous 

With legaid to the disti ihution of the changes 
111 business uctiv ity, both excess of activity in the 
earlier part of the year and its fall at the close 
were especially marked in the automobile in- 


dustry. The Annalist* 8 index of automobile pro- 
duction by months placed it at 1 1.1 .1 per cent 
of the norm as late as October and at but .11 1 
(preliminary) for December No other major 
branch of manufacturing showed a like fall The 
production of steel ingots, the steel industry be- 
ing closely associated with automobile produc- 
tion. fell from 104 5 per cent for October to 78 4 
for December In so far as the steel and auto- 
mobile industries were localized in ilie area 
between Pittsburgli and tlie Oreat Lakes, the 
regional distribution of business rise and fall dur- 
ing the year sliowed particularly great fluctua- 
tion in this area, but save as certain industries 
weie loeali/ed, the fluctuations of production were 
faiilv evenly felt throughout the eountrv^ As to 
automobiles, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the monthly jrroduetioii, after reach- 
ing the remarkable high of 621,910 for April 
and running as high as -198,628 for August, sank 
to 119,9.10 for Decemher, or barely half the out- 
put for Deeeinhor, 1928 

Wholesale distribution w'as expeedmglv active 
in the early pait of the vear and contrast iiigly 
below recent totals in the closing months Drv' 
goods, men’s clothing, shoes, and furnituie, for 
the countiv .is a whole, made some of the most 
conspicuous recessions In retail trade, the dc- 
paitment stoics in New York and some other 
cities and the mail-order inorch.ints continued 
to do good business uu to the end of the xear 
Mercantile failures in theicouise of the year wete 
not numerous Dun’s insolvency index placed 
them at the renilv ratio of 10.3 1 to every 10,000 
films in hiisiness, ns eompared with 108 4 for 

1928 and 119 4 foi 1922 Trade depression, how- 
ever, was adniitledlv still recent vvlien the year 

1929 ended 

The extent of emjilojment iii manufactories 
was greater, aecoiding to the Federal Bureau of 
Tjalior Rtatistiis, bv ,3 9 per cent for the entire 
xear 1929 than for 1928, although for the month 
of December, eniplovmieiit w’as 3 8 lower for 1929 
than for 1928 The heaviest of the niinieious re- 
diutions in eniplovmeiit in the rinsing pei lod 
of 1929 were in the jmino i.idio .ijipar.itiis, auto- 
mobile, tire, nullvvoik, buck and cement iiidiis- 
tnes The emplovnient situation vvass f.avorablv af- 
fected by the fait that the year w'as lelativelv 
flee of major l.iboi troubles, save in the Southern 
cotton nulls See UNEMrioYVii m. Strikes and 
Lotkoutr 

Foreign Trxdf Both the expoits and the im- 
ports of the TTiiited States attained higher totals 
for 1929 than for 1928 As the imports of mei- 
ehandise inei eased to a greater extent m point 
of total value than did the exports, the halanee 
of tiade 111 favor of the United States was dis- 
tinctly lower for 1929 The domestic expoits, as 
leported by the Federal Dejiaitment of Com- 
merce, totaled $.1,157,409,000 for 1929, and 
.$.1,030,009,000 for 1928 Those for 1929 thus ex- 
hibited an inciease of $127,310,000 over those of 
1028 The imjioits of 1929 totaled $4,400,126,000, 
those of 1928, $4,091,444,000 Thus, the imports 
of 1929 exceeded by $308,682,000 The balance of 
domestic exjioits over imjiorts attained $7.17,- 
283,000 foi 1929, the I'oi rcxjionding hulaiice foi 
1928 was .$9,38 ().1.1, 000 The total of all exports 
from the Ibnted States in 1929, somewhat higher 
tliaii that of those of domestic origin alone, was 
$5,248,483,000. 

Exports by mouths m 1929 fell behind those of 
coi responding months in 1928 in May, October, 
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Novenibor, and December. In all other months, 
un excess occurred Imports of 1020 exceeded 
those of 1028, month for month, in every case 
save for December. Uncertainties as to tariff leg- 
islation at Washington extended through a great 
part ot tlip year and tended to expedite imports 
in certain cases where there might appear some 
risk that consignments if made later would be 
unfavorably affected as to duties. 

In the movement of gold in foreign trade, 1029 
resembled 192G and several preceding yeais, 
ratlier than 1928. in whieh year the Unit^ States 
had eK])nrted $391,863,000 more of gold than it 
imported, despite the attractiveness of high rates 
of interest in the New York market, or than in 
1927, when gold impoits and exports neaily )m1- 
anced The amount of the gold exported in 1929 
was $116,583,000, that of the gold impoited, 
$201,649,000, and the balance of gold impoita- 
tions, $175,066,000. 

Shipping Foi statistics and othei infoimation 
HI respect to the shipping of the United States 
during the year, see aiticlcs Shipping and Suip- 

nLll.UING 

Railways See sejiaiate articles on Railways 
and Raii.way Accidenis 

ManufactiiRjes All the leading manufactniiiig 
iiidiistries uie discussed under sepaiate ai tides, 
suih as AuTUMoniTES, Boots and Shoes, Iron 
AM) Steel, Paper, Rubber, Silk, Textile 
Mani-factubiko , Electricai. iNOuariiiES, etc 
For eiigiiieei iiig woiks, see Bbuigfs Oanals, 
Ports and Haruous, Shipbuiiiijng, etc See also 
Chemistry, Industuiai 

Mineral Prodlction The article Mineral 
Production and Rkhources gives the latest avail- 
able official figures for miiicial production in the 
United States The inoie impoitant inineials 
mined in the United States arc tieated in separ- 
ate ai tides Thcie aie also paragiaphs on niineial 
pioductioii in the ai tides on the individual 
States 

Finance For a discussion of Federal finauci's 
d H •• tt inofi the aitidc Public Finance 

I I . iiN See the articles Education in thi- 
United Stapes and Universities and CoLLFOi-h 
Separate articles on the most important univeisi- 
ties and colleges also aie given under their lesjiec- 
tive titles Sections on education aie included in 
the ai tides on the several States. 

Pensions As reported by the Commishioner of 
Pensions for the fiscal year 1928-20, the dis- 
bursements for pensions for that year were $229,- 
889,986 Of this amount, $57,095,811 was paid 
to Civil War veterans; $86,474,400 to Civil War 
widows, $65,292,617 to Spanish War veteians, 
and $11,383,880 to Spanish War widows In the 
yeui, the pavineiits to v'eteians of the war with 
Spain exceeded, for the first time, those made 
to vctciuns ot the Civil War To pensioners le- 
eeiving doniieiliarv caie in Soldiers’ Homes, 
$.5, 991, 902 was paid, and $1,358,995 was jiaid to 
pensioneis residing m foieign countiics 

The disbiirsomeiits on account of Civil War 
SCI vice were $143,594,089, a decrease of $5,074,- 
880 fiom the picvious year’s total On account of 
Spanish Wax seivice, $70,845,704 was paid, an 
incicase of $6,171,285 over 1928 

Pensioneis at the close of the fiscal yeai uuiii- 
iMTcd 477,915, us against 491,194 on June 30, 
1928 Of the pensioneis, 59,945 weie Civil War 
veterans; 181,235, Civil War widows; 178,804, 
Spanish War veteians, 28,643, Spanish Wai wid- 
ows, 5574, Indian war veterans; 4000, Indian 


war widows; 730, widows of soldiers who served 
in the war with Mexico, On June 30, 1929, there 
were yet 11 widows of soldieis who served in the 
War of 1812 on the roll, and one soldier who 
served in the war with Mexico This veteran, 
Owen Thomas Edgar, died Sept 3, 1929, at the 
age of 98 

Patents The number of applications for pat- 
ents made to the Commissioner of Patents in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, was slightly 
lower than in the high year, 1928, but was none 
the less remarkably high Theie weie receivwl 
92,029 applications foi patents on inventions oi 
on designs and for leissues of patents The ap- 
plicatinns for registration of tiade-raarks, labels 
or prints numbered 22,567 The applications for 
patents on inventions alone niimbcTed 87.039, ns 
against 88,482 for 1928 and 84,511 for 1927 The 
Patent Office granted, m the fiscal jear 1929, 
43,617 letters patent for iiivcnLioiis 

Post Office Postinastei Ceiierul Walter F 
Blown 111 his fiist annual lopoit leprescntcd the 
reductions in ceitam of the postal lates tliat 
had gone into effect on Julv 1, 1928, as having 
occasioned a loss of receipts in the coin sc of the 
fiscal vear ensuing, to the total of $21, .527.806 
He reckoned that the deei eased latc on post 
caids had i educed icieipts fiom that soiiicc In 
$1,497,000, the reduced latcs on second-class mat- 
ter had cost .$6,708,806, the hmci chaigcs on 
bulk mailings of tliiid-cl.iss niattei bad lesulted 
in another cut, of $12,200,900, in leeeipts, and 
the lower lates, for long tiijis on fourth-class 
mail had been accountable foi a loss of .$2,160,- 
000 Allowance uas made in these estimates foi 
the considerable increase in volume that Inid 
lesulted fiom the reduction of the ])ostnl laid 
late The lower paiccl-post latcs for distant 
zones >\cie lepoitcd not to have iiulnced an> 
nppieciable giowth of business The pound late 
foi mailings of thiid-ilass inattei in bulk liad 
brought about an eiioimous ineioase in the Inibit 
at large ])ost offices of mailing iindei peiinit oi 
with precaiieeled starnpH, but the mailings b\ 
othei metliods liad suffeied so liea\ ih as to <aiise 
the Postmastei Ueiieial to account nunc than one 
half of the oiitiie loss in one year’s opeiation 
uiidei reduced lates to this class of i eduction 
alone 

Ftnancr The > early postal deficit m.ide an 
upward bound to $85,461,176 foi the fisiul vcmi 
1929, as against $.32,121,006 for the hseal \oai 
1928 The chief ociasioiis of this use in the e\- 
cesH of expenditure ovci ie\enue, apait from the 
losses of leeeipts aiising fiom the leduivd postal 
lates alirad,v mentioiii'd, were increased jiav- 
meiits to lailruuds foi trans])oiting mails, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had oideied 
these increases at the beginning of the fiscal ycui 
For the vear ending June 30, 1{I29, ie\eniies 
from all souices attained $096,947,578, and tlnis 
exceeded those of tlie year pievious by $3,313,- 
656 Exjieiidituies of the fiscal vear tofalecl $782,- 
.343,648, payments to the lailroads on some c l.iinis 
for past fiscal ytsirs included, and a icdativelv 
small loss by file, buigluiy, etc, of $6.),10<i ex- 
cluded Tlie deficit as adjusted to a basis of 
accrued oMigaUon- of tlic fiscal ;ycai only, in- 
stead of di-i liiiigtil obligations, was ;iei gieatei, 
being $8(),JU9,514 

Posluqc Although levciine as a vcliole loi 1929 
exceeded that for 1928, the iceei|)ts fiom the 
sale of stamps for postage and allied spcuual 
services fell to $575,430,622 for 1029, from $576,- 
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437,171 for 1028. This change reflected, mainly, 
the shift away from postage purchases occa- 
sioned by the new postal rates Postage paid in 
money on matter carrying no stamps totaled 
$01, 553, 907, foi the fiscal year 1929 All postage 
paid totaled $610,200,697, which was 88 85 per 
cent of the total revenue Postage paid came to 
$5 05 for each individual of the population 

Air Mail fiiowth of the air-mail service took 
the form of increase in poundage carried and 
miles llo^\n, as well as that of the establishment 
of new loutes Six routes established in the couise 
of the fiscal year weie No 16, from (ileveland 
to Jjonisville, Ma Akioii, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
etc , No 27, Bay City to Chicago, via Saginaw, 
J^ansiiig, South Bend, etc , with spui s reaching 
Dctioit, Cleveland, and other Michigan and Ohio 
points. No 25, Atlanta to Miami, via Macon and 
.jacKsoiiville, with a spur to Tampa, No 28, St 
JxiuiH to Omaha, via Kansas City, No 29, New 
Oilcans to Houston, via Beaumont, No 3U, ('hi- 
eugo to Atlanta, via Kvansville, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, etc , with a spur to St I>iouis All these 
weie contiact air-mail lines Kxpendituies ol 
the uir-niail sen ice foi the fiscal year weie 
$11,207,957 Seivicc miles to the total of 10,- 
212,511 were llown On the combined flights. 
5,6.‘15,680 pounds of mail and equipment were ear- 
ned See Aj-JtowAUTiCH 

Ihiial Mad i^cri'icc Although 145 new rnial 
mail loulch weie eieated, a iiiuch gieatci number, 
59<{, were discontiniu'd, so that the number of 
luiul loutes in opeintion fell by 448 fot the 
lihcnl veai, or to 43,840 by June 30, 1929 Jn 
virtually all cases where loutes ceasetl to be 
opeiated sejiaiatcl;^, they weie consolidated with 
othei loutes oi, as jii a few cases, supplanted bv 
City delivciy s.v stems The extimsion of 7901) 
loutx'S benelited 124,869 fannies, and on 142 
loutes, reaching 19,134 iannlies, service was in- 
( leased fiom tnweekly to siv da>8 a week At 
the end oi the fiscal yeai, the loutes i eat lied 
(>,831,000 families, or an estimated 24,812,000 
pel sons The length of all routes combined was 
1,316,420 miles Caiiicrs nuniliered 43,724 at the 
close ot the li&cal vcai, or 444 fewer than at its 
Htait The appiopi lation for ruial mail service 
lui the fiscal >eai was $106,000,000 

Mail Matin Fiist-class domestic mail handled 
in the fisial ycai i cached the total weight ot 
4 )4,710,380 pounds, it nunilieied 17,109,597,132 
|jie(es, and it paid postage ol $365,470,919, or 
iicaily 5t jiei tent of the ycai's entire postal 
levenue tjecund-class mail attained 1,621,249,604 
jioiinds, consisted of 4,SJ3,738,.5.18 ]iicces, and paid 
postage oi $29,873,081 Thud-class in.iil n, fjliiil 
351,371,318 pounds, consisted of 1,31 l,M2,'i7o 
])ieces, and jiaid $01,807,708 Fouith-class, or 
parcel-post, inattei weighed, in all 4,062,610,693 
})ouiids, w'as made up of 770,397,277 piwca, and 
paid postage of $142,178,482 It contributed 
somewhat over 60 per cent of the total weight 
of mail matter handled. The foieign mail orig- 
inating 111 the United States and outgoing in- 
cluded 350,193,480 pieces, making 89,5(jU,437 
pounds, and paying postage of $16,986,723 

JUUIOIABY 

The O'Fallon Case The United States Supreme 
Court 111 1929 disposed of a number of actions 
of inijioitance to the countiy as a whole. One of 
the most important ot tlicsc was the action of the 
St Louis & U’Fallon Kailway Co. against the In- 
tel state Commerce Commission over the latter’s 


method of attaining the valuation of the com- 
pany’s property for the purpose of determining 
the statutory 'fair leturn to which companies 
might lay claim Alt’ rii?' 1' r i.ulroad was one 
of the minor lines, r. i’l'.- , « -■ involved were 
those that had been at issue between the Com- 
mission and many of the greater railroad sys- 
tems fur years The action, on which a Federal 
statutory couit had previously passed, came be- 
fore the Supreme Court on appeal 
The Supieme Couit decided substantially in 
accordanci' with the couit of oiiginal jurisdiction 
on the main point at issue, the question whcthei 
the commission had given propel weight to the 
cost of icpioduction as a basis in detei mining 
the value ot lailroad pioperty. TJie Supreme 
Couit held that due consideration to cost of le- 
pioduction was required under the law by whicli 
the ConiniiBbiuii held its authority to fix valua- 
tions foi the purpose in question, and that the 
Commission had in this case tailed to give such 
due consideiation The Court did not, however, 
lay down the rule that valuation should be 
reached solely by the employment of the stand- 
ard of cost of I eproduction, but insisted only that 
this standard leceive “due” consideration Five 
justices supported the decision, three dissented, 
and one did not take part Justice McKcynoIds 
wiote the majoiity decision, which w'as rendeied 
on Ma> 30. See Kaii.wav 8 
Jnierborougk Fare Case The tendency of public 
utilities, when at odds with State rate-making 
bodies, to cairy then contentions before Fedeial 
couits in the eiluit to find bj this means a de- 
tour past the (liiliculties of litigation within 
State juiisdictions, had fur some time been in 
pi ogress m some States, when the Interboiough 
llapid Transit Company of New York City en- 
deavored bj this means to break the provisions 
by which it was restiicted to the 5-cent fare Its 
action having sccuii'd a favorable decision from a 
hedeial stalutoiy couit on May 10, 1928, the 
Transit Commis<3ioii and the Cit,> oi New koik 
appealed from the giant of an injuiutiun against 
the CuiuniiHSion’b interleiing with tlic company’s 
ap])lying a 7-cent faie The United IStates ISu- 
pieiue Court icndered a decision on this appeal 
on Api. 8, 1929, whereby it vacated tlie injum- 
tion and indicated that the infciior court had 
acted jirematui el,v in dealing with the matter bc- 
foie tile lesouices of action in the courts of the 
State of New ^oik had been exhausted. 

The Fockit \tto I phUd. In the Okanogan In- 
dian case, the United States Supreme Couit took 
the giuuiid. 111 a decision rcndcied on May 27, 
that the failuie oi the President either to sign 
Ol to return to Congress within 10 days (Sun- 
days excejitcd ) a measui e jiassed and sent to him 
by Congress left the measui e inoperative as a 
law, piovidcd Congress were not in session to 
leceive a veto conuiiunicatiou, and even though 
the adjoin nment of Coiigiess was iiieiely between 
sessions and not at tlie teiinination of a two- 
jear term of Congress The issue related to Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 7, of the Cioiistitutiun, as to which 
the contention had been advanced that it applied 
only to the termination ol a Congress Bills pre- 
viously had peiished between sessions by the 
failure of the I’residcnt to act upon them, but 
the contention had, oddly, never befoic been car- 
ried through the courts 
Other Decisions The Supreme Court decided 
adversely to the Chicago Sanitary District on 
January 14, in the action of several of the States 
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bordering on the Great Lakes to prevent this 
body’s diverting from Lake Michigan, for the 
pm pose of flushing away the refuse of the City 
of Chicago, an amount of water in excess of tlie 
4167 cubic feet a second allowed it by the peimit 
of the Federal Secictary of War. The opinion, 
wniieii by Chief Justice Taft, was unanimously 
supported by the Court It maintained that 
Chicago had too long neglected to provide for its 
health by electing proper plants f'r «'*«a;ro dis- 
posal, and was not entitled to i"* pia n tlu* 
decision on the score of sanitary conditions 

in the matter of the application of Rosika 
Schwimnier, a widely known Hungarian woman 
pacihst, for American citirenship, the Supicnie 
Court on May 27 upheld an inferior court’s re- 
fusal to grant naturalization papers. The Su- 
preme Court took the giound that the applicant 
lor citizenship in this case had stated that she 
would not take up arms pcisonally for the defense 
of the United States, and that the Constitution 
lequired this as a duty of citizens. 

The Oil Vases The fust criminal conviction to 
come of the several piosecutions brought by tlic 
govcriimcnt in the hcdeial courts against those 
charged with bribery in the matter of the leases 
of Naval Feti oleum Reserve lands by Secrotaiy ot 
the Interior Albert Bacon Fall in 1021 was se- 
cured against Fall himself in the Supieine Court 
of the JJistiict ot Columbia on October 24 In 
spite of testimony of Edward L. Doheiiy, who 
conii oiled the interests beneiiting from the Elk 
IIills lease, that his payment of $100,000 to Sec- 
retary Fall while the negotiations for the lease 
wcie ill progicss had been naught but a fiiendly 
loan, the juiy found Fall guilty of accepting a 
bribe, and he was bciitenced to a year in prison 
and a hue of $100,000 The case was appealed 

Hany F Sinclair, the oil operator chielly con- 
cerned in the leasing of the Teapot Dome Naval 
Petroleum Keseive, another of the Fall leases, 
was committed to prison in tlic District of Co- 
lumbia, but not foi the biibeiy ol Fall, with which 
he had been charged He was convicted on two 
charges, one ot contempt ol the Senate, which 
occurred when he refused to answei tlie Senate 
committee investigating the leasing scandals, 
the second cliarge was that of having, thiough 
pel sons 111 hib employ, followed and kept watch 
upon juiois sitting m his trial for coiispiiacy 
The former charge iiad been fought through the 
couits for years and had finally been sustained 
Sinclair went to jail on May 0, served teiiiis on 
the two convictions concuriently, and remained 
111 prison until Novembei 20 

VfcTEB\.\8’ BLiiUi.AU As reported by the Direc- 
tor, Flank T Hines, the Veterans’ Buieau, 
charged with the administiation of coinpeiisa- 
tion foi w'ai SGI \ ice, liad received 1,130,870 
claims for adjusted compensation up to the end 
ol the libcal year 1020 There had been adjudi- 
cation of all claims except 9883, and of the claims 
adjudicated, 560,910 had been allowed. VeteraiiH 
leceiving compensation on June 30, 1920, num- 
bered 206,408, and beneficial les ot veterans who 
had died, 88,520 Cuirent payments to these vet- 
ciaiis and beneficial les weic running at the late 
of about $16,000,000 a month. The total that 
had been paid such persons on account of coin- 
peiibatioii tioni the United states government 
since the Compensation Act went into force and 
up to the cud of tJie fiscal year 1929 was $1,438,- 
751,061. 

Tlie hospital activities of the Veterans’ Bu- 


reau continued in 1929 on a vast scale. There 
were under treatment in the hospital system of 
the Veterans’ Bureau on July 1, 1020, 27,784 
patients, as against 25,899 a year earlier The 
Bureau was at that time utilizing 96 hospitals 
owned Ol conti oiled by the Federal government, 
and of these the Bureau itself controlled 49. 

The number of those carrying Government life 
insurance, administeied by the Vetcians’ Buieau, 
on July 1, 1929, was icported as 649,837, all ex- 
service men or women One of the Buieau’s iunc- 
tioiis was to advance loans on the scciiiity of 
adjusted seivice cei tificates ; the total of buch 
loans made up to the end ol the fiscal year was 
$133,653,489, and the borrowers, past oi still in- 
debted, numbered 1,429,046 

The disbursements ol the Veterans’ Buieau 
from the beginning of its opciation up to June 
30, 1029, totaled $4,773,858,880 This was jiartly 
oflset by leceipts of $883,901,425 from insurance 
premiums and deductions from pay allotments 
Of the disbursements, $1,438,751,901 had gone 
to compensation payments; $1,333,311,544, to 
term insurance payments; $644,993,408, to voca- 
tional tiaining ot veterans, and $351,076,- 
920, to liospital and medical serA ice 

Army am> Navy The Army and Navy aie 
treated separately in the ai tides Militauy J’ho- 
OKEbH and Naval ritooBESs Sec also aiticle on 
Aluonauticb 

Diplomatic Sebviue Sevcinl changes occurred 
during the jrear in the pcrbonnel of the American 
diplomatic service Leland Hairison, who had 
been Minister to Sweden, bucceeded Ulysses 
Giant-Smith as Minister to Uruguay, wliile an- 
other change in South Ameiica was the ajipoint- 
nient of George T. Summeilin, formci Miuistcr 
to Hunduiab, as Minister to Venezuela to succeed 
^Vlllls (J Cook Walter E Edge was appointed 
Ambassadoi to France to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Myion T Heirick, Chailcs G 
Dawes succeeded Alaiison B Huugliton as Am- 
bassador to the Couit ot St JamcH'b, and Jnlin 
W Gaiiett was appointed Ambassadoi to Italy 
to succeed Henry F FJetclier Hairy F Guggen- 
iieiin succeeded Noble B Judah as Ambassadoi 
to Cuba, and Gen it John Dickema was appointed 
Ministei to the Nethci lands on the ictirement oi 
RichaidM Tobin 

The following list gives the names of the diji- 
loinatic lepiescntatives fioiii and to the United 
States 111 1029 

EMBASblBB AND LbOATIONB OV iTllK UnITKI) STATES 

Albania — Charles C Hart, minister 

r 'Woods Bliss, ambabsador 
A I'M a- \'ii Jii'ij Washburn, miniHt or 
]!•'_ . 11 .,'1. S Gibson, ambassador (Alsu ininistpr 

I .1 I il.’ • 

Bolivia — Jtvan B ' 

Brazil — Edwin V V ^i i - dor 
TS ’ ’ r ■ - . . , niinistcr 

I 1 ■ " Phillips, minister 

Chile — WlIiBiu 8 Culbertson, umhaRsador 
China — Nalson T Johnson, minibter 
Colombia — Jefferson Caifery, mini8t(‘r 
Costa Kica — H F Arthur Schoeufeld, ininistci 
Cuba — Harry F Guggenheim, ambabsudor 
Czpcboslovakia — ^Lewis Eiustein, minister. 

Denmark — H Perpival Dodge, minister 

Dominican Republic — Chailes B Curtis, minister 

Ecuador — Gerhard A Badmg, minister 

Egypt-^Franklin Mott Gunther, minister 

Ebtonia — ^Frederick W B Coleman, minibter (Also to 

Latvia and Lithuania ) 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) — ^Addison E Southard, minister 

resident and consul general 
Finland — Alfred J Pearson, minister 
Fiance — Walter E Edge, ambassador 
Germany — Jarob Gould Schnrman, ambassador 
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Great Britain — Charles G Dawei, ambasBador 
Greece — Robert F Skinner, minister 
Guatemala — Arthur H Geihsler, minister 

Haiti , minister 

Honduras — Julius G Lay, minister 
•I I . \ ,T Butler Wright, nunister 

- I I State — Frederick A Sterling, minister 

Italj — John W Gariott, ambassador 
.lapan — Wiliam R Castle, Jr, ambassador 
Jugoslavia — John Dyneley Prince, minister 
Latvia — Fiedcrick W B Colouiun, minister (Also to 
Kstonia and Lithuania ) 

Libel la , mmistei resident and consul- 

genei al 

Ijithuuiiia — Predeiick W B Coleiuaii, minister ( \lso 
to Kstonm and Latvia ) 

]jii\eniburg — Hugh S Gibson, minister (AKo Ambassa 
dor to Belgium ) 

Momlo — D wight W Morrow, ambassador 
Morocfo — Maxwell Blake, diplomatic agent and consul 
gener,il 

The huthei lands — Gerrit John Diekema, minister 
Nuaiugua — Churlcs C Kbcrhardt, ministci 
>orwiiy — Liiuiits B Swenson, minister 
J'alestino — Paul Knabunshue, consul general 
l‘nnaiiia — Rov T Da\is, minister 

(i '• li Kroeck, minister 
.'i • ■ 4 I • < Halt, minister 

Peru- Alexander P Moore, ambassadar 
I’ol itid — John B Stetson, Jr , minister 
T’oitiigiil -John Glover South, minister 
Rumania — Charles S Wilson, minister 
Salvador — 'Wiiiren D Robbins, minister 
Siam — ilurnld Oiville Mackenzie, minister 
Spiiiii — Irwin B Laughlin, niiibassador 

Sweden minister 

s, ,|>i ill'll TTiigl, R Wilson, minister 
1 1 'll lo-i ^'li 4 Grew, ambassudoi 
UiiKiii of South Africa — Ralph J Totten, minister resi 
dint and eonsul general 
ITiuginv — la'lnnd Harrison, minister 
Veiic/uela — Geoigo T Summerlin, minister 

ExtBthSIKS AND LkOATIONS TO TITX UNITED BTAT»S 
Albania — Fiiik Knnit/a, minister 

'Vigintinii — Don Julian Encisio, eounselor and chargS 
d'alTuiies ad intirnii 

Austiiu — Edgar L G Pioohnik, ministir 
Belgium — Ills Highness Prince Albert de Ligne, ambas 
sadoi 

BoIiniii — Don Eduardo Diev de Medina, ministei 
Biii/il — S Giirgil do Amaral, ambassador 
Sulgiina — Simoon Radctr, ministei 
Caiiiida — \inient Mnssiy, miuisti r 
Chile — Don CailoH G DumIa, atiibassador 
( Inna — Chao Cliu Wu, ministei 
Colombia — Dr Enrique Olayu Herrera, ministei 
Costa Jtica — Don Manuel ('astro Quesada, minister 
Cuba — Don Orestes Feriara, ambassador 
Creihosluxakia — Ferdinand Voverka, inmistei 
Denriiark — Constantin Bruii minister 
Dominican Rejuiblic — Angel Moialcs, minister 
Etuadoi' — Di Don Homoto \ iton Lafronte, ministei 
Egv]it — Mahmoud Siini} Pasha, luinister 
Estonia — Colonel Vntor Mutt, consul general in Kew 
York, in ihurgo of legation 
Finlaiiil — L Astioni, ministei 
Fiante — Piiil Claudel, ambassador 
(ieimuiM Fiiediiicli W \on Piittwitz iind GnITton, 
ambiisRiulor 

Groat Britain — Sii Esme Howaid, ambassador 
Gieece — Chuialanibos Bminpoulos, minister 
Gunteinnla — Di ])ou Adrian Roeiuos, minister 
Haiti — Raoul Li/nire, secretaiy of legation and cliaigt^ 
d'ufiuiros ad intinm 

Hoiiduiub — Dr Dun Ernesto Aigucta, ministei 
IhingaM — ('ounl L&szld B/PchinM, minister 
Jiisb Free State — Michael MaeWhite, ministei 
Itiih — hobilo Giacomo de Mnitino ambassadui 
tiapan — Katsuji Dcbuchi, ambassador 
•lugoslaMii — Dr Leonide Pitaniic, minister 
Jjatvia — Artbiir B Lulo, consul geiieial in Now Yoik in 
charge of legation 

Lithiiniiiu-' Bronius Kasiniir Balutis ministei 
Luxemburg — Bitiou liaymond de Walia, (hargi 

d'uH'uiies 

Mexiin — Dun Manuel C T611cz, ambassndoi 
The Nttlieilands — J II van Royen, ministei 
Nicaragua —]>r Don Juan B Biicasa, ministei 
Norway— Halv aid 11 Bachke, minister 
Panama — Dr Don Ricardo J Alfaro, minister 
Paingua^ — Don J'ablo M Ynsfian, secietary of loga 
tion and charge d'affaires ad interim 
Poisia — Mirza Davoud Khan Meftah, minister 
Peru — Dr llern&n Velarde, ambassadoi 
Poland — Tvtus Filipowicz, minister 
Portugal — ^Viscount d’Alte, minister 
liumaniOi — Charles A. Davila, minister 


Russia — Serge Fi.'-r* f* n-'ial attaidii. 

Balvador — Dr D I i p i A Limn, minislor 
Siam — Ma] Qen Prince Amoradat Kridakara, minister 
Spain — Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, ambassador 
Sweden — W Bostrom, minister 
Switzerland — Marc Petor, minister 

* ’ Mouhtur Bey, ambassador 

• Africa — Eric Hendrik Louw, minister 

Uruguai — Dr Jacobo Varela, minister 
Yonczuela — Dr Don Cailos F Grisanti, minister 

Close of tur Coolidoe Administbation 
rrebidont Coolidge undeitook no tasks of im- 
portance in the closing days of liis administra- 
tion. IJe signed tin* ratification by the lunate of 
the KeJlogg-llriand intei national agreement for 
the preseiMitioii of peace On March 1, lie sub- 
mitted to the Senate two appointments for ju- 
dicial places created in the Southern District ot 
New York by a late enactment, but the Senate 
failed to confirm the names up to its adjourn- 
meut, and the appointments thus lapsed Two 
others nnniiiniicd to the bench about the same 
time, liowever, weie confirmed Secretary of the 
Interior Roy O West was conhrmed by the Senate 
oil January 21, but the majority of the cabinet, 
Mr West included, left olhee on Maich 4 By ac- 
cord signed at Ottawa on January 2, Canada and 
the United States agiei'd to the construction of 
works 111 the Niagara Ri\er to iinpiove the flow 
at the Ralls for power purposes and at the same 
time eonsene the scenic efloct 

The Uooveu Auministb vtion 
The rRESiiiLNT Heibeit Clark Hoover was in- 
augurated Ihebidcnt of the United States on 
Marcli 4 In liis inaugural address, he dwelt with 
conspicuous emjihabis on the neeci of correcting 
the “disiegaid and disobedience of law” winch be 
eharactei ized as "the most malign of ail the 
dangers" besetting tlic nation at the moment He 
proposed the refoim and leoigaiiizatioii of the 
whole system of justice and its enforcement as a 
matter of urgency Refeiring particuluily to the 
prohibition laws, he deelaied that the duty of 
the citirciib to sTippoi t the laws was coequal with 
that of the (iloM'i nineiit to ciifoice them He ai- 
himcd tlie policy of leguluUiig private eiiter- 
piise As the pieleialile alieinutixe to go\ ei iimeiit 
owncrbliip oi opciatioii of cntei puses His belief 
was evpiesbcd that the United States would entei 
tlie jmibdiction of the retmanent Court of In- 
tel national Justice hj' a way that would be found, 
and ehaiaetei i/cil the peace of the w'orld as “m- 
tei locked with oui own piogiess and piosperity”, 
but he deilaied it to be the nation’s will not to 
commit itself to engagements such as those in- 
\olvcd 111 membeisliip iii the League of Nations 
Piesulent Hooiei’s fiibt ofhcial action of iiii- 
poitaiicc was tlie appointment of a cabinet. The 
cabinet chosen by him was composed as fol- 
lows Secictuiy ot State, Uciiry L. Stiiiibon, Sec- 
ietary of Wai, James W Good, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, William D Mitchell, Tostraastei -Genei al, 
Walter F Blown, Sccietaij of the Navy, Chailcs 
Francis Adams, Secietaiy ot the liiterioi, Kay 
Lyman Wilbui , Sccictaiy ot Agiicultuic, Arthur 
M Hyde, Secretary of Comineice, Hubert 1* 
Lamoiit These appointments weie sent to the 
Senate and duly touiirmed For two cabinet 
places, tiic riobidtiiit made no appointments These 
were tlie places of Secretary ot the Tieasury and 
Seeretaiy ot Labor, occupied under the previous 
administration by Andiew W Mellon and James 
W Davis, icspcctively. Mr Hoovci followed the 
doctrine that these incumbents, whom he wished 
to ictain, had not lesigiied, and that they might 
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accordingly remain in office without need of re- 
appointment Some effort was later made in the 
Senate to controveit the point, it had the back- 
ing of some of Secretary Mellon’s active though 
1 datively not nnmeioiiH antagonists in the S^- 
ate, despite them, no action questioning the right 
oi the two Cabinet members to hold over was 
taken. 

President Hoover, having given a campaign 
pledge to call Congress in special session that it 
might legislate for the relief of the farmeis, pro- 
ceeded to act 111 accordance with that promise He 
summoned Cungiess to meet in special session on 
Apiil 15, 111 a pioclamation that asserted the 
need of ‘^legislation to effect further agncultuial 
relief and legislation for limited changes in the 
tariil ” His subsequent position with regard to 
the farm relief measure was clearly exprcssisi 
both in the i ecommendations contained iii his 
inebsage to the special session and in subsequent 
published statements. He made it plain that he 
wished a measure to pass which would cieate a 
fuiiu boaid with wide disci etioii and credit 
])uwcrs, and he eventually obtained the creation 
ot such u boaid Against the scheme to giant 
the e\porteis a rebate on farm products shipped 
fiotti the country, in the form of the so-called 
expoit debenture, he set his explicit disappioval 

On the matter of tai ifl i ev ision, his com se was 
less detiiiite While his message of April 16 
culled foi the enactment of “an efleetive taiiff 
on agncultuial products,” it suggested also “the 
necessity for some limited changes in the sched- 
ules” on othei than agricultural products and 
that of administiatne changes The opiiiioii was 
offered that “the test of necessity tor revision is, 
in the main, whctbei there has been a substantial 
slackening of activity in an industry” Theie- 
after he made no public move or statement to 
clarify or cmphabizc his own tariff position, until 
>Se])tembcr 24. He then issued a formal public 
statement iii wliicli he maintained the lu'ed of 
continuing the pieces'* <it tariff rcvibion bv Ex- 
ecutive Older Ufion leconimendation of the Turill 
Commission, but he did not ex pi ess any views as 
to the ineiits of the paiticular taiiil iat<^ over 
W'hicli the Semite had been engaged in contention 

President Hoover’s dealings with legiislative 
jiroblems were lencwed when, on Decemlier 3, he 
sent in his message to the first regular session of 
the (Joiigress In this message, he urged prompt 
action toward the settlement of the new taiiff 
rates, for the prevention of business unceitainty 
The message recommended cutting the tax on in- 
comes of 1929 by 1 per cent on the normal lates 
for personal incomes and by 1 per cent for cor- 
porate incomes, as wai ranted by the Treasury’s 
estimates of leienue and evpenditiiie The pwiil- 
lar cogency of this recommendation lav in the 
occuircnce of an exceptionally severe fall in the 
stock markets, which had occurred in October and 
November, and iii the prospect that lighter taxa- 
tion would work to rescue the country from a se- 
quel in the foim of economic depression The 
message announced, with regard to the business 
situation, that the President had institutc'd vol- 
uiitaiy measures of coopeiation between the Ad- 
ministration and business leaders and institu- 
tions in order to “make certain that fundamen- 
tal businesses of the country should continue as 
usual ” 

The initial operations of the new Farm Loan 
Board were hailed as “the most extensive action 
for strengthening the agricultural industry ever 


taken by any government ” The President stated 
that he would submit to the Senate for its ratifi- 
cation a protocol of adherence to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justi r r -'-7-^ 
under the Root reservations He .. . ' 

acccleinting and enlarginji; the Fedcial building 
piogramme for the District of Columbia He eon- 
itemiied the system of granting Federal jietroleum 
concessions on public lands by the system of oil 
permits, of which he had suspended the issue 
Reorganization of the Federal Radio Commission 
into a permanent body, its members not to be 
longer chosen by geographic zones, was urged 
The passage of banks in some great centres ftoiii 
National to State charter was indicated as weak- 
ening the National Bank system and calling foi 
legislative attention The need better to or- 
ganize the system of adniinistei ing justice was 
again submitted. 

One of the chai actenstics of President Hoover’s 
methods apjieared 111 the ojieiiiiig months of his 
administration, in the creation of advisory and 
investigative bodies in laige number One of 
tliese, appointed under a law enacted by the 
Sev'enticth Congress, was the National Law En- 
forcement ConiiniHsion (having as its chaiiman 
George W V\ickeisham and among its members 
Newton D Baker and Roscoe Pound, the hittci 
ext'cuti ve secretary ) , w Inch met in May to conduct 
a piolonged study of the whole field of law cn- 
iuKciiient, i’lohibilion included. The Piesident 
called the National Child Conference on July 1, to 
be liiiaiiced by piivate contribution The governoi s 
of States ailected were bi ought togethci by him 
at Colorado Springs in June 111 a conference on 
oil conseivation He uppointcd a coinniissioii on 
conseivation of the publu domain Upon the oc- 
cuireiice of the stoek-nmikct clashes of October 
and NovenilKM, he made new lesoit to this favoied 
form ol oiganization Meetings of Icadeis oi 
buhincbS were summoned to take steps for mam- 
taiiiing the 1101 nial puce of the country’s eco- 
nomic activities Jndustiialists vveie thus won to 
dedaiations in tavor of maintuiniiig w'uges, and 
heads ol railroads and of States made known, 
joiiitlj, their intentions to piocccd with pro- 
giammes of pliysical iinpiovemeiits He next pro- 
moted a moie foinial conference of some 400 
business leadcis, which met in Washington Dc- 
ccmbei 5, lor the general purpose ol taking meas- 
ures to stall! li/e the hubincHs situation and foi tlie 
paitieulai puipo&e ot setting up a permanent 01- 

' or (ontinuing economic council to act 

t lietween the organized business world 
and the Goveinmeiit, as icpresented by the De- 
paitment of Commerce. 

Foreion Relations Henry Ij. Stimson, ap- 
pointed Societal y of 8tate to succeed Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg, resigned his post as Gov ei nor -Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands and left Manila 
somewhat before the end of the Coolidge term 
He reached Washington and took ofiice theie on 
Muich 28. The Hist foreign problem with which 
he had to deal w'as the J'm Alone case, a matter 
of the sinking of a Canadian vessel, so named, in 
the Gull of Mexico, by a U S Coast Guaid ves- 
bcl, as to which the Canadian Governinent had 
made rcpi esentations The settlement of the case, 
by mutual agreement of April 25, was left to ar- 
bitiution. A number of foreign governments pie- 
Hcnted piotests against the proposed taiill 
changes, as prejudicial to the business of their 
nationals exporting to the United States These 
protests were forwarded to the Finance Commit- 
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tec of the Senate on June 13 See Canada, under 
Iltstot »/ 

World Court The plan previously formulated 
by Ehhu Knot to enable the United States to 
entei the innsdiction of the Peimanent Court 
of International Justice was submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations, which approved 
it on June 12 and forwarded it to the govern- 
nioiits of the nations adliei ing to the Court These 
latei approved it President Hoover refrained 
fioin acting on the plan during the spciial ses- 
sion, but the pioiocol ]imi\ .diii ' the adherent? 
of the United States, on I)i‘i cinhci 9, was signed 
foi the United States, by its charge d’affaires at 
Beinc, and was then sent to the Senate for its 
lutihcation See Worth Court 

I isit of Prtme Mintster MacDonald Prime 
Alinister Ranisay MacDonald of Great Biitain, 
Announcing his puipose to be the piomotion of 
undei standing betiveen his countiy and the 
United States, made an olficial visit to Washing- 
ton in October fie was the guest of rieaideiit 
Hoover at the lattei’s suininer home on the 
Ku]>idau near the capital, on October 5, and 
Intel lit W'asbington Beside the foiriiation of a 
])cisonal contfiit with the President, the visit led 
to Ml Ma( Donald's addressing t'ongiess and 
s])enking biiefly at New Yoik and elsewhere 

The Bub|ect of naval limitation was not for- 
mally taken up, but an uii<lei'«taiiding on the 
siibiect was ica cited that made it possible for the 
Hiitihli (foveiiiment, in the louise of the Prime 
Minister’s visit, to issue on Octobei 8 an invi- 
tiition to the goveinmeiits of Fiance, Italy, and 
. 1.1 pan to a five-power naval confeieiice for the 
I eduction c»t naval anmunents, to bo held in Lon- 
don, stalling in the third week of Jaiiuaiy, 1930, 
the United States Goveinment concurring in the 
invitation 'I’lic United States was active thcic- 
after in diiect discussions with some of the gov- 
einineiits conceined, as to the diicctton that the 
woik of tlie coiitoience would take See (iRE\t 
H ill r viN, undei llihtoi </ 

KcUoqq Titaiq aud Jtussta The Kellogg-Biiand 
'rie.ity which had been evecutetl in 1928, was 
]iioclnimed as in fone by Piesident ILkivoi on 
.Iiilv 24, the requisite latincatioiis 1 .m'li.' Im i. 
in.ide Acting undei this ticatv ''niei.iii 
Stimson addicsswl to Kubsia and likewise to 
China on Det ember 2, a communic.itiou hefting 
foith the views of the United States as to the 
hostilities in Manchuiia, e\])iessing tlie concern 
of the United Sl.ites over the conflict there, and 
calling attention to the agreement of both the op- 
I)os(‘d governments, under the treaty, to resort 
to pacific settlement of disputes The eonimunica- 
tion was not a signed note, as formal diplomatic 
1 clations with Kussia had not been i csiimed The 
Kiissiaii cojiy was foi warded by the Ficnch Gov- 
ernment An iiiiconciliatoiy icply was seat by 
the SoMet (h)\ eriimeiit See Jli shia, under /Tih- 
lory 

JjQlin imciua A foice of some 1(100 Maiines 
w.is maintained throughout the yeui m Nicaragua 
at the lequest of the Nicaiaguan Government 
In Haiti, the military contiol exeieised by the 
United States with the aid of 700 Muiiues en- 
countered dilliculty with an iiisuirectionary mob 
at Au\ Uayes on December 0 and a reinforce- 
ment of Maiines was disjiatched, but was di- 
vcited fiom Haiti sonic days later on subsequent 
icpoit that disorders had ended In the course 
of the Mexican insurrection m progress early in 
1929, the United States followed its earlier policy 


of placing an embargo on arms consigned to all 
Mexican lecipients except the Government See 
Ntuaraoua, Haiti, and Mexico 

Immigration By proclamation of March 22, 
President Hoover put in force the national-origins 
quota provided in the Immigration Act of 1924 
This piovisioii had been lepeatedly postponed by 
Congi ess, but the outgoing session of the Seventi- 
eth Uongiess had failed to suspend it further The 
pioclamatioii rcqiiiied that, to start with July 1, 
1929, immigrants from any foreign country sub- 
lect to quota restriction should be admitted only 
in the proportion of one yeaily to every 150,000 
ot the inhabitants of the United States, according 
to the Census of 1920 who had the same national 
oiigin, us dctei mined in a table included in the 
• See Immigration 

UiL t onslrvation The Federal Departments 
carried out an oi der of President Hoover to issue 
no fuither jiennits foi oil exploitation on public 
land This polic\ was well received in some States, 
as likely to dimmish ovei production of petroleum, 
but was i»iotested by the goveruois of Wyoming, 
Goloiado, and Utah ® 

iNruiSTArr Commerce Commission See Bait- 
W'a^s See also sepaiate articles Pubijc Lands, 
Indians, and National Parks 

Congress 

Si-vExVTimi (’oNGUiss Second Session The 
shoit session, so called, of the outgoing Congress 
was resumed at the end of the holidays, on .Jan 
3, 1928 A clash of inteiests in pait opposite, as 
to pieiedence for the latilimtion of the Pans 
Treaty for the Jhevention oi War or foi the bill 
to piovide n new ciuisers, both .iw ailing the at- 
tention of the Senate, was settled by an agree- 
ment under wlinh Senator Hale of ‘Ala me first 
piesented the ciuisci bill, aftei which Senatoi 
Boittli of Idaho, chairman of the Committee on 
Foieign Bclations, brought up thc‘ matter of 
ratification, which took the right of way In the 
consideiation of the fieaty, a gioup of some 2.5 
Senators made a light for a qualifying dcclai.i- 
tion, or icscivutum, on the ])art of the Senate, to 
he included in the ratifviiig lesidution, m order 
to iiiaintam explicitly the Monroe Doctiiiic, the 
right of the United States to take measures of 
self-defense and tlic fiecdoni of the Government 
from obligation to ])unish any foreign violator 
of the tieatv 

In order to satisfv Ibis group, Bomb and his 
fellow mcnibcis of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations wrote into the leport of the committee on 
the tre.itv the asscition that tlicy understood the 
stipulations pioposed to be m mcoi dance with u 
propel inteiprctation of the ticatv text, and that 
they had no intention to modify the ticatv itself 
or to effectuate any lescrv.itions On January l.j, 
the Senate accordingly voted ratification of the 
treaty by S.”! to 1, Blame of W'lsconsin casting the 
udveise vote I’.iiqier of Kansas piesented on 
Febinaiy 11 a Senate icsoliition tor taking defi 
into incasincs to cnfoicc world jicnce It', ili-cns 
si on was jiostiioiicd to a later session 

Cruiser Hill Deliate on the cruiser bill began, 
m the Semite, on January 10 Sw'ansou of Vir- 
ginia Huppoited the hill on the ground that it 
would help reiidci the U S Navy equal to Great 
Biit .1 Ill's Boiali olfered an amendment to record 
Congi ess ns tavoiing lecodihcation of the laws 
ot wai at sea Norns of Nebiaska offeied an 
amendment jiroposing a new conference with the 
British Government for cruiser limitation and 
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allowinf? HUfliicnsion of the construction of cruis- 
ers during such negotiation President Coolidge 
made it known that he opposed the clause of the 
bill setting the time at which construction of 
ciuisers should begin. Two amendments of Har- 
rison of Mississippi, one to allow postponement of 
constructing the last cruiser until Jan. 1, 1032, 
01 by a year, and to put back all construction 
dates by a year, were defeated on February 4 
Reed of Missouri proposed an amendment request- 
ing the President to treat with other nations for 
protection of neutials and freedom of the seas. 
The bill was passed by the Senate on February 5, 
with the Kcod amendment, to which had been 
united the pioposal of Boiah. The Noiris amend- 
ment was 1 ejected 

I'hc House adopted the bill as submitted by the 
Senate, passing it on February 7 witliout loll call 
Fiesidcnt Coolidge, who had opposed the time 
limit on cruiser coiisti uction, nevertheless signed 
tlie measure on Febnuiiy 13 In its final foim, it 
icqmrcd that 10 ciuisers and an airplane earner 
be built, the last vessels to bo laid down by July 
1, 1931, and the cruisers to be of 10,000 tons 
The authorized cost was $274,000,000 Cruisers 
weic to be laid down at the rate of five a year 
Every odd-numbered vessel in the order of con- 
struction was to be built in a government navy 
yard , but it was not specified that the rest should 
be built in private yaids, and in consequence a 
move inspiied by lesentment to later discover- 
ies of sbipyaid lobby activities was staitcd to 
deprive piivate vaids of this construction 

ProhihxHon Enforcement The Jones-Stalker 
Law, an cimciidincnt of tlie Piohibitiou Act, orig- 
inating ill the Senate, was jiassed by that body 
with the over ’ ’ - ^3 of (15 to 18, and sub- 
sequently pas I ‘ . by 283 to 90, in spite 

of bitter opposition fiom the more aggiessivc 
Wets It raised the maximum penalty for seiious 
violations of the Piohibition law to $10,000 fine 
and five years of pi ison, foi first violatoi s Power 
of discretion lemaincd with sentencing judges to 
disci iminate between ma|or and minoi iiolators 
and to treat the latter more leniently The law 
raised certain violations to the lank of felony, and 
thus ])iovoked discussion as to whether it would 
rendci possible a wide lesoit to entrance of 
homes by enforcers without court wan ant, under 
CAercise of police power 

Another measure, sponsored by Senator Glass 
of Virginia, was passed by Ixith Houses, it pro- 
vided foi a commission to be named by the 
l*residcnt, to investigate the jiroblera of law en- 
forcement, iricltidiiig Prohibition, $2.50,000 was 
appio|)tiated for the investigation Cognate with 
legislation on Prohibition was a senes of meas- 
ures creating additional Federal judges in dis- 
tiicts where the pleasure of work on the exist- 
ing bench was heavy, owing largely to Prohibition 
pioHccutions The matter of Prohibition entered 
into the course of the Second Deficiency Bill 
when the Senate, receiving this bill from the 
House, \otcd an amendment by llariis of Geoigia, 
adding $24,000,000 to the appropriation for Pro- 
hibition ciiforccment. Secretary Mellon expiesscd 
himself against tlie $24,000,000 increase. The 
House 1 ejected it and eventually a eoinproinise by 
conference eommittce increased the Enforcement 
appiopiiatioii by only $2,977,914. 

XHUer Enaclments A suivey of the possible 
loutes foi a new iiitei oceanic canal, lioth in 
Nicaragua and in Panama, was provided by the 
passage of a resolution offered by Senator Edge. 


By the Hawes-Capper Aet, the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of prison-made goods was sub- 
jected to Federal regulation. The Norbeck- 
Andresen Act was passed, providing that the 
Goveinmont should establish picscrvos for the 
conservation of migiatory birds in the several 
States, in cases where States cooperated By the 
White-Watsoii Act, the powers of the Radio Com- 
mission weie extended to December 31. ^ 

chief proposals that failed weie that • " ' 

McKellar to require public healings of demands 
for tax refunds, efforts to force the withdiawal 
of U S Marines fiom Nicaragua, and legislation 
as to the census and reapportionment Appropria- 
tions for the ensuing fiscal year totaled .$4,083,- 
554,342 over the course of the entile session 
Adjournment was on March 4 

Seventy-fikht Congress, Splcual Session A 
very brief special session of the Senate was held 
on March 4, lasting an houi and a half, ioi the 
purpose of conbimmg appointments This was 
distinct from the special session of Congress, 
which convened on April 15 at the call ol Piesi- 
dent Hoovei’s proclamation of Mnich 7 The com- 
position of the new Congress that assembled 
diffeied considerably fiom that of its prcdeccssoi 
In the Senate, the Republican strength h.id risen 
to 54, a gam of 4, and the number of Democrats 
had fallen by 5, to 39 The sent of Curtis of 
Kansas, who had become Vice President, was 
temporarily vacant, but inimediatclv filled by a 
Republican That of Vare of rennsylv.inia le- 
maincd vacant through the deferment of the 
proceedings as to Ins qiialifieation 

In the House of Repiesentatives, the Reimbli- 
can stiength had iison to 268, fiom 237, and that 
of the Democrats had coiifoimably inlleii to 185 
Each House contained one Faimei*-T,»abor memliei 
Henry J Allen enteied the Senate Apiil 15, by 
appointment fiom Kansas The Republican jiie- 
dominance jiromoted faiily lapid disposal of 
business in the House throughout the session, but 
not so in the Senate, where the majoritv was it- 
self divided on questions of foiemosi impoilanre 
The Democratic gioup lepeatedly joined forces 
with Republican Senatois of Piogrcshive stupe to 
op|K)se with success the plans of the regiihar 
Republican wing 

Farm Relief T.cui-1nj ni'i for the assistance of 
agriculture took lii-i m the i ’•ogi m mu- i>f 
Congress Chairman Haugen of the linn-.* ( .ip 
mittee on Agiieulture reported on April 18 a bill 
to create the Federal Faim Boaid disposing of a 
revolving fund to lie loaned to associations of 
faimeis for certain purposes, including the 
carrying ot crops so that they might he held for 
favorable marketing His bill eliminated the 
equaliration fee that had prevented the enact- 
ment of previous measures for farm relief It 
made no provision for restoring to farmers in 
any other way wlmt they might lose below pre- 
vailing domestic prices on evport sales In the 
Senate, on the other hand. Chairman McNiiiy in- 
troduced on April 18 a bill tliat, while siinilar to 
the House bill in other respects, provided for a 
system of virtual rebates to farmers upon ex- 
po? ts, known as the plan of export debentures. 

The princuile of this plan was that those ex- 
porting certain faim products were to receive, in 
the piopoition of one-half of the import tarill 
duty on such expoits, evidences of govcinmcTit in- 
debtedness known as debentures, and that these 
debentures might be employed for certain limited 
purposes, essentially for tender in payment of 
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tariff dues. Tlio expected working of the plan 
was that grain could be exported at more nearly 
the same return as it could be sold at home, and 
that the Treasury would meet part of the dif- 
ferential in the two prices out of its customs, 
while the licnelit of this virtual subvention would 
come back, eventually, to the farmer as the do- 
mestic price for his pioducts would be thus sus- 
tained 

The Adniiiiistiation Senators condemned the 
proposal as directly at vaiiuncc with the recom- 
mendations of the PicHident in his message (see 
Adnwnisiraiion^ above) President Hoover wrote 
McNary an open letter on April 20, setting forth 
10 leasous why he regarded the debenture 
plan as unsuitable He charactei ized it as a di- 
leot subsidy fioni the Tieasury, whuli so fai as 
it hi ought any actual gain to the f aimer must 
stimulate ovcrpioduction and must at the same 
time upset the basis of faim divcrsiiication and 
that of impoit tariff rates The House acted 
pioniptly, passing the Haugen bill on April 25, 
baiely nioie than a week alter its introduction, 
by 3(17 to 34 The House nicahuie as passed called 
foi the cieation of a Farm Poaid of six memheis, 
to have at its disposal a lending fund of $.i00,' 
000,000 tor loans to agnciiliuial oigaiiizatious 
and for assistance to stabilization corporations 
and faim maiketing agencies 

Noriis of Nebiaska pioposcd iii the Senate an 
amendment to the Mcl^ary bill, designed to meet 
(he I*icaident’s obiection on the p ■ p ! 
])iodiictiou thiougii the action «' i ■ 

plan, he pioposcd setting a sliding scale, under 
v\]M(h debentuics should become less in value as 
the (juantitv of faim exports rose The Senate 
accepted tins amendment April 30 Aftei much 
fuitnci debate, it passed its own hill, with the 
Noirih amendment, on May 14, by a vote of 54 
to 33 All but two of the na^'s wcie Adminis- 
tiation Jlepublicans, whih* 33 'of the a.ves were 
Dcmociats Instead of taking up the Senate bill or 
sending its own nicasuio to the Senate, the House 
by Hiieiial iiilc provided that both lulls should 
go to confereiuv conuiiittec This committee of 
the two Houses held a proti acted eoiifeieiice and 
hnally on dune 4 eliniinated the debenture plan 
The Senate, howevei, held to the plan and, on 
June 11, 1 ejected tlie confcience icport The 
PioMdent theieu]>on issued a vigoious public 
statmneiit that such action put the whole scheme 
of faim legislation in peiil This statement put 
an end to the debentiiie's course m the Senate, 
which jiassed the coiifeieiice leport thiee days 
latei The leport had natuially met with the 
favor of the House The h'aini Relief Act, as 
signed on June 15, provided a Farm Boaid of 10 
members to be appointed by the President and 
uuthoii/ed their use of a fund of $500,000,000, 
of w'hich $I51,’)00,OOU W'as shoitly aftei ward ap- 
propriated by separate act 

CtniiUs and Jicapporttontneiit The previous 
icgulai session had failed to pass the necessaiy 
Icgishitioii to jiiovidc for the census that the 
constitution lequiied to bo taken decennially 
and that must be taken, aci'oiding to custom, in 
1030 Undei the h'enn bill, which had made its 
ajipeaiance in that session, the census was linkcnl 
with the cognate mutter ot icappoitionmcnt oi 
lepreseiitution among the {States. Disposal ot the 
bill hud been postponed in the expectation that 
the special session would deal with it The {Sen- 
ate, in the special session, took the lead in han- 
dling the subject; its commerce committee re- 


ported late in April a bill making the lequiied 
provision for the census and at the same time 
setting up a new system of i eapportionmcnt, 
which was to take place in the futuie, in default 
of special enactment, by administrative pro- 
cedute Wagner of New York submitted an ainend- 
meiit to ])lace all census employees undci the 
(hvil Scivicc system, a nieasuic that stiiick at 
a ticasuied souice of jiolitical jiatroiiagc Nevei- 
theless, and in spite of some opposition on the 
Xiart of Senators whose States stood to suffer in 
lepicsentiition by a new apportionment, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill on May 29, by 57 to 2(» The 
House in taking it up incorporated an cLinend- 
meiit to cvcludu aliens fiom the upportioinnent 
count and a second, to exclude disfiaiichiscd 
Negioes It |)a‘4sed the bill, howcvei, with both 
these amendments discarded It i ejected the 
Senate’s W'agncr amendment, and piovided a 
date diflcient tiom the Senate’s foi the beginning 
of tlie census ciiumcration 

In confeieiue committee, it was agieed that 
cnumeiation sliould stait on Apiil 1 and that 
some 500 sjicci.il agents ot the census should 
alone be subject to (livil Service certification The 
ait was signed on .lime 18 In its linal form, it 
authorized exjienfhLuie of iieaily .$40,000,000 on 
the census, aid hoi ized a census of unemployment, 
as well as one of agiiculturc and one of irriga- 
tion, and lequiied tlie Picsident to submit to Con- 
giess in Dcicinbei two com jnitat ions, showing re- 
spectively the number of Representatives to w'hich 
each i^tate was entitled undei the system of eipial 
pioportions and iiiidet that of majoi fi actions 
If Oongiess should fail to icappoitioii by enact- 
ment at the session then cm lent, the Picsidcnt’s 
computation by the system of major fi actions 
was to become effective 

The new cn.ictment thus jiasscd left it within 
the power of Congicss to jiass such a ineasuic 
ot iea])portioiiment as it might choose, in 1930, 
including a clniiige in the number of Rejiresenta- 
tives constituting tlie House, but in ease the 
I’ongicss should f.iil to pass any nicasure, the 
enactment jiiovuled th.it tlie mimlk>r of the House 
leinain fixed, nndci an executive rcapportion- 
ment, at the existing stieiigth of 435 membeis 
See CfNSLs 

/'’fli/wrc of Tni iff Bill The effort to enact a re- 
vision of the 'r.iiif] Act oi 1922, iii eonfoimitv 
with the recommendations of Picsident Hoover’s 
message, tailed bv leasoii of the inability of the 
piedomiiiant wing of the Republican poitioii of 
the Senate to gam a niujonty in support of a 
measure legaided 1»v its opponents. Republican 
and Dcmociiitic alike, as more benelieial to 
fav^ored manufacturing inteiests than to the 
faimer, for whose icquiiements the Piesidcnt 
had sjiecilic.illy jiletidcd As lequiied bv the con- 
stitution, the House took the initiative in flam- 
ing a taiifl bill Its committee on wavs and 
means had been occiipicd tor months in pielim- 
iiiaiy woik ujioii the subject II v gcneial ac- 
coid the House defeiied the matter of the tariff 
until it had jiassed a measure for farm relief 

The H.iwlej Taiiir bill, intiodiieed by Cluir- 
inaii Haw lev' of the t'oiimuttee on Wavs and 
Means, was piesented to the House on May 7 
instead ot pioposing a levision of tlie schedule ot 
iaiiii pioducts and isolated iiici eases in taiill 
lates in exiejdional industries that iiad l.itely 
suffeied deuioiistiably from importations of com- 
peting foicign goods ill increasing volume, as the 
Piesident’s recommendations had led many to 
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expect, the bill provided very extensive increase 
in tariff duties. It was a document of 83,000 
words, of which some part was given up to the 
provisions for changes in the administration of 
the taiiff system, but of which the bulk related 
to changes in the schedules themselves. Chants 
m the tariff rates affected several hundred items, 
and the changes were pievailingly, although not 
universally, upward The title of the bill men- 
tioned specifically among its purposes that of 
protecting American labor, a new departure in 
taiiff legislation and a matter outside the recom- 
mendations of the President 

The schedule on sugar and kindred products, 
affecting one of the gieatcst components of the 
country’s total of imports, contained a provision 
for the increase of the rate on Cuban raw sugar 
to 2 40 cents a pound, fiom 1 70 cents a pound 
This was in deierence to the wishes of the do- 
mestic growers of sugar beets, and was tbeie- 
foie defended as in line -with the recommenda- 
tion for higher rates on farm products It was 
opposed by Cuban sugar interests as ruinous to 
the sugar glowers of the island, who were at the 
time in some difficulty owing to inability to make 
piufits under the existing rate 
Wool, ficah beef and veal, c(iin, rice, cream, fresh 
milk, and fiesh pork rates were all inci eased 
Philipinne sugar remained free of duty, owing 
pai tly to the action of Secretary Stimson, who on 
Ins return from the islands had apficaied before 
the committee to oppose the placing of a duty 
upon it Duties were increased on such manu- 
factures ns numerous cotton products, clothing, 
woolen textiles and some 33 chemical items Lum- 
ber geueially remained on the fiee list, but 
cedar logs and shingles, sonic othci lumhet, and 
common brick were made dutiable Among the 
pioposcd adiuinistrative changes was a provi- 
sion demoting the Customs Court to its oiiginal 
status of the Board of General Appraisers and de- 
priving it of juiisdiction in questions of valua- 
tion of imported goods, as between the foreign- 
value and the domestic-value basis 

A caucus of the House Kepublicans unitefl them 
in favor of a special rule, adopted May 24, by 
which no amendments save those emanating fioiii 
the Committee on Ways and Means itself should 
he entitled to debate This rule led to the rapid 
disposal of all opposition amendments The House 
proceeded to consider the schedules in turn 
Adopting numerous alterations of detail, it 
passed the measure on Mav 28, by a vote of 264 
to 147 Only 12 Republican votes were cast 
against the bill, while 20 Democrats voted in its 
favor 

The measuie then went to the Senate, where 
tlie effort was made at the outset to commit the 
Uppei House to a measure for levision of tariffs 
applying to faim products and related schedules 
alone Senator Boiali offered a resolution to this 
cfiect It came to a vote on .Tune 17 and was 
defeated, but by an unexpectedly close vote of 
39 against, to 38 in favor The Senate Finance 
Cunimittec received the House bill and embarked 
on a process of extensive alterations On June 18, 
in Older to give the committee time for its work, 
the Senate took recess until August 19 and the 
House voted a recess until September 23 
The committee’s bill, as reported by Chair- 
man Smoot after the roa^iscmliling of the Sen- 
ate, made 431 changes in the tariff rates of the 
House bill, by tlie chairman’s own reckoning; 
and of those, 177 were increases and 264 were de- 


creases. Many of the increases were in the agri- 
cultural schedule and cedar lumber and shingles 
had been replaced on the free list New admin- 
istrative provisions were made for dealing with 
cases where valuations could not be made satis- 
factorily on the basis of the foreign value of the 
goods, the so-called United States value, i. e , the 
value of the goods in the United States as based 
on their wholesale selling price, was to be ap- 
plied instead of the so-called American value, 
or the value of competing domestic products 
Right of appeal to the Customs Couit on mat- 
ters of valuation was restored The provisions 
of the House bill to maintain and strengthen the 
flexible tariff clause, giving the President greater 
latitude in ap])ointiiig members to the Taiiff 
Commission, was retained 

The bill was reported on September 4 Sim- 
mons of North Carolina straightway offered an 
opposition resolution calling for the publication 
of data on the income-tax leturns of interests 
^ . tariff increases, a move denounced by 
" . an attempt to filibuster against the 

bill The lesolution none the less was passed on 
Septemlier 10, by 51 to 27 A number of insurgent 
Republicans Horn agricultural States united to 
join the Demociatic opposition, on the ground 
that the tariff measure would harm the farming 
Intel est more, by reason of tariff increases on 
goods that faimeis must buy, than it would help 
by reason of tariff inci eases to the farmers on 
tlieir own products 

The opposition tlius foimed centred its atten- 
tion on the administiative features of the bill, 
unpopular with the Democratic senators, which 
came up fiist for debate Smoot announced on 
Septemliei 20 the decision to drop the provisions 
as to the flexible tariff from the bill I’lesideiit 
Hoover, alarmed by the possibility that the K\- 
ecutive might lose its power under the existing 
law to alter tariff latcs by procl.imatiori, issued 
a statement on i^eptember 24, on behalf of main- 
taining the means for revising individual tariff 
rates by Executive action on recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission His statement hud par- 
ticular lieaiing on an amendment that had been 
offered by King of Utah, a Demociat, to reqiiiie 
the commission to refei its findings on reipiiied 
taiilf changes to Coiigiess instead of submitting 
them to the President 

From the end of September on, it became iii- 
rren-ingh evident that the supporteis of the 
taiiff lacked the votes to cairy it througli the 
Senate in the face of the opposition of the in- 
Buigent Republicans The occuriencc of a violent 
collapse in the stock market in late October and 
early November led to some renewal of the at- 
tempt to put through a tariff bill in the closing 
period of the special session, on the plea of the 
necessity of such a move for the prevention of 
economic depression The block ol the opponents 
of the bill stood firm, however, and nothing was 
accomplished 

IniesHgatxon of Lobbies A movement in the 
jSenate to investigate the operations of lobbies 
and kindled activities made some progicss into 
a subject m which there had been no previous 
Federal inquiry of a general chaiacter W. B 
Bhearei a former agent of shipbuilding interests, 
who had ostensibly done publicity woik for them, 
brought suit late in August against the Bethle- 
hem Shi]ibinldiiig Corporation, the Newport 
New's Nhipbiiilding Drydock Co , and the Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Electric Corpoiation for a sum 
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of money alleged to be owed him for services as 
representative of shipping interests both in the 
United States and in Europe. It was made to 
ap])c:ir in the coin sc of this suit that Shearer 
had placed a part unfavorable to the success ot 
the ])lauH of the iVdiiimistration in the tripartite 
naval coiifeieucc of Geneva m 1927, and it was 
fuithei intimated tliat he had worked m Wash- 
ington for the success of measuics to authorize a 
]>T ograiuiiie of intensified naval construction 
tSenatoi Borah offered a resolution for the in- 
vestigation of Shearer’s activities The Senate 
jiassed tins lesolution on September 12, and ac- 
cuidiiigly a Hubeomnnttee of tlie committee on 
naval iUfuirs e\aiiiined Sheaiei, Charles M. 
Schwab, and others connected with ttie proceed- 
ings Aiiich ])ulilicity was gi\en to conduct on 
the part of Shearei winch was appaienily of a 
character to fiustrate the purpose of the Geneva 
Coiifeieiice At about the same time with this m- 
io:i (,imc to light the course taken by 
in employing C L Eyanson, 
a vvoikci loi lurifi -seeking manufacturers, as 
an aid in Ins own duties on the finance com- 
mittee in its leviHion of the tariff bill Bingham 
lecened a ^otc of cciisuie fiom the Senate 
Tile occuiiencc‘ proioked sentiment among Sen- 
atois, and moie particularly among the public, 
ill la\nr of n gciieial investigation of lobbying 
Black of Alabama moved an inquiry of this soit 
on Sejitcmbci 2r> The Senate passed a resolution 
foi uii in(]Uii,\, and a committee for the put pose 
was named, with ('aiawuy of Aikansas for chaii- 
maii I'lu* committee mapped out an extended ex- 
amination, not only of tariif lobby mg Imt of the 
alleged activities of lobbies for disarinaincnt, for 
liowei iiitoiehis, for Cuimn sugar interests and 
loi othei pui poses Joseph R. Grundy, president 
ot the I’eimsjhania Alanufacturers* Association, 
latei Senator from rennsvlvania by appoiiit- 
nieiit, was among those examnu'd, as W'eic also 
lleihert C Lakin of tlie Cuba Company, sugar 
piodiicms, and lildwiii P Shattuck, reprcbeiited 
as haying been engaged to leprescnt that coin- 
]iaii}'s tniilf interests and as being a personal 
1 1 lend ot tlie Picsideiit The committee continued 
its woik to the end of the year 
Adjovrnmcnl Congress adiouined its special 
session on Nov ember 22, as the Senate had no 
ho])e of agieeing on a taritl meusuie iii adyance 
of the dale for the regular session and as the 
House had before it no major business pending 
and had for two months occupied its time chiefly 
in yvuiting fur tlie Senate 

HiVENTl HRKT CONORESS, KLOUT.AB SESSION 
( ungiess conyiMied on December 2 in legular 
session Jn the brief pievioiis interim, the eldest 
member of the Senate, Francis E Warren of 
Wyoming, had died, leaving a vacancy in the 
Kepuhlnan laiiks Pati lek J Sullivan, a Repub- 
luan, was iijipomted Senator ad tiiirrtm by the 
Goyeriioi ot Wyoming Ohjcetioii yvas made that 
a law of the State, passed in the time when 
Nellie Tajloe Hos**, a Deinociat, was goveinoi, 
had reinoxed tiom the guy ei not the powei to 
appoint Scuatoi s to fill vacancies that might oc- 
cur between sessions of Congiess, but the point 
was nut ])i eased and Sullivan was duly seated 
'riic President submitted to Congress a message 
of moderate length, in which he urged quick 
action with regaid to tariff rates, in the interest 
of business stability, hut at the same tune in- 
sisted again on the necessity of preserving the 
flexible features of the administrative system, as 


a safeguard against changing conditions. He 
represented the credit system of the country as 
unshaken by the ordeal of the recent collapse of 
the stock maikct and repotted agncultuie as 
making steady imjirovcment Without represent- 
ing it as an emergency measure foi the aid of 
business, he leeommended a icduction of the in- 
come taxes for the ensuing year by the total of an 
estimated $160,000,000, which he judged the 
Treasury could aifoid to forego He recommended 
additions to the construction programme for the 
District of Columbia and to outlay for develoji- 
ment of waterways in the Mississippi River area 
Other topics treated were the development ot 
highways, the need of conserving peli oleum le- 
Bources and beiiei organization foi tlie enfoi ce- 
ment of Prohibition 

Tax Keduciion Though not particularly so 
stressed in the incssage, the reduction of iiiLome 
taxes was hastened as a measure for the safe- 
guaidmg of business from the possible sequels of 
the dejircsbion in the market for securities The 
ineasuie fuyored by the Administration was intro- 
diued in the IJouse, from the committee on ways 
and means, within a few minutes after the open- 
ing of the sebsioii It was passed, viitually with- 
out debate, on Decemljcr 6, by a vote of 282 to 1 7, 
although a hjir inkling of opposition members 
qiichtioiied the eeitanitv of taxable iiieomes hold- 
ing up on account of the heavy losses that had 
been sustained in seciiiities The Senate after 
brief consideration voted the measure iir,]i.i’' i ’ 
on Deeembei 14, by^ 03 to 14 vote’s I* w. n' ■ 
rectly to the Piesident for signatuic It provided 
iiiut the uoi mal iiieonie tax rates on personal in- 
(omes should be leiliieed fioni 1 Vi to % pei cent, 
foi iiieomes iiiulei .$4000, from .1 to 2 jier cent, 
ioi those from $4000 to $8000, and from 5 to 4 
pel cent, for incomes over $8000, also, that the tax 
on the income of corporations should be reduced 
li oil] ] 2 to 1 1 jiei cent See T wation 

Close of the ^alv Case The close division of 
the Senate on tarifT matters having rendered the 
vacancy of Seuatoi -elect William S Vure of 
Pennsylvania, e\( bided binec 1927, a haiiduap to 
the icgulai Republican gioiip, the eouise was 
adojitf^ of bunging his case to a termination By 
a vote of 4.3 to Jl, the Senate lefused on Decem- 
licr 3 to postpone fuithcr itb consideration of the 
Noirib lesolutiuu to deny Vare his seat Vare ap- 
])eaicd on his own behalf and, although paralyzed 
in the left side, delivered before the Senate a 
vigoious defense of Ins Senatorial campaign ot 
1926 On Deceinbei b, the Senate passed the Noi- 
iis lesolution, finding Vare's election void by 
leason of fiiiiid and corruption The vote was 58 
to 22, all the reiorded votes except those of 22 
legulai Republicans being against Vaie By 66 
to 1,», the Senate next voted a resolution that 
Vare's Deiiioeratic opjionent, William B Wilson, 
had not liecn elected The vote against Wilson iii- 
ehided 22 Denioeiats A vacancy in the Senate 
delegation of Pennsylvania was thus created. 
Governoi Uanis immediately filled it by the ap- 
pointment of Joseph R Grundy, manufactuier 
and high-taiifl advocate, who w’as duly seated 
December 11 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. A govenimeiit institution at West Point, 
N. Y , for the theoretical and practical training 
ot cadetb ioi the military service of the United 
States, ojiened in 1802. On Sept 1, 1929, the 
total number of cadets was 1278, distributed as 
follows First class, 247 , second class, 303, third 
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olaflR, 800; and fourth clana, 428. There were 215 
iiiombcrs on tho fapiilty. Appropriations in 1020 
niiioiinipd tn $2,807,051 for aalaiips and main- 
tpnanop of pulilip works Tho library contained 
lOH 000 volumes SuporintoTidoiit, Wm R Smith, 
Mnioi -(icnoni], IT S Army 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
A school for the education and training of mid- 
shi])nif‘n in Annapolis, Md , founded in 1845 The 
lotnl nuinber of midshipmen at the Venrin’iinar o' 
tlio academic year 1020-30 was 2010, d -'iii iin ! 
as follouH First class, 412, second class, 407, 
fluid class, fil.'i, and fourth class, 610 The 
faculty numbered 254. The library contained 
70,000 volumes Sui)erintendeut, Roar Admit al 
H S Robiiibon, IT S N 

UNITED STATES OP EUROPE. Sec 

Lkaotjr ok Nations 

UNIVERSALISTS. A denomina- 
tion, existing chiefly in I mi; •: States, 

Canada, Japan, and Korea, which holds as parts 
of its doctiine the universal fatherhood of God 
and the filial harmony of all souls with God, 
established in the United States in 1770 by the 
Rev John Muiray in Good Luck, N J The ec- 
(‘lesiastieal organization of the church is under 
the juiisdictiori of the genet al convention, which 
meets biennially 

The general convention met in Washington 
from Oct 23 to 27, 1920, at which time the tower 
of the new National Memorial Church was dedi- 
cated 

The number of chuiches in 1029 was 600, min- 
isters in fellowship, including lav licenses, ,546; 
church membeis, 50,078; and Sunday schools, 
405 The denominational periodical, the Chrtaltan 
header, is published weekly The Rev Frank D 
Adams, D 1) , of Detroit was president of the 
geneial convention in 1029 Headquarters of tlie 
denomination aie at 176 Newbuiy Street, Roston 

UNIVERSES. See Ahtronomy 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. St\tth- 
Tics Dean Ra.vraond Walters of Swarthrnoie 
College prepared statistics of ' ^ . 

Arnciican universities and college* • ' ■ 
was published in School and Society for Dec 14, 
1929 He icported an increase of 1% pei cent in 
the total of full-time btuilents and of 2 ]iei cent 
111 the giand total enrollment among the 226 
univeisities and colleges from M'hich lie leceived 
statistics. 'Phis was slightly less than the increase 
in pievious yeais 

'I’he institutions included in the report have 
442,493 full-time students and 697,584 full-time 
legulai students, pait-time students, and sum- 
mer-school students Some institutions had as- 
tounding enrollments Columbia University, foi 
example, had 14,952 full-time students or a total 
of 33,367 full-time, part-time, and sunimer-ses- 
hion students To this nuinb(>r it is necessaiy to 
add approximately 2850 evtia-mural and special 
and about 10,500 home-study students This makes 
the total of those who leceive instruction from 
this institution 46,717 

The UniveiHity of Califoinia with an enroll- 
ment of 9758 was the largest libcial arts college 
New Yolk University comes next with 5542, then 
Wisconsin with 6500. Hunter College with an 
enioilment of 6512 was the largest women’s col- 
lege Rmitli liad 2051 , Florida titate College ioi 
Uoiuen, 1574. Wellesley, 1556, Vassal, 1158, and 
Mount Holyoke, 1014 

The largest two engineering enrollments were 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 2405, and 


Purdue, 2355. Harvard with an enrollment of 
1640 was the largest law school New York Uni- 
versity enrolled 1574, and Foidlmm 1318 in then 
law schools The largest medical schools were 
Michigan, 642, Peniisyh ania, 626 JIlmoiM, 548, 
Minnesota, 530, and Chicago, 517 The laigost 
number of students in commeicc and iiiiance were 
at Penns vlvania, 2207, and New Yoik Univeisitv, 
2205 

Columbia University with an enrollment of 
5387 had the laigest school of education Ford- 
ham reported 2320 who weie prepaiiiig to teach. 
The laigest summer schools lor 1929 weie Co- 
lumbia, 13,817, and Caliiornia, 9595 Chicago had 
the laigest divinity school with 251 students 
iSyracusc had the largest school of foiestiy with 
379 students The largest school of jouiiialism 
was at the University of Missouii with 296 
students 

•Ittniok Cotjeoe There were in 1929, 395 jun- 
ior Colleges In these tlieie weie more than 51,- 
000 students and the value of the buikliiigs, 
land, and equipment was nioie than $91,000,000 
They weie found in ever^V State in the Union 
except Nevada. South Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wyoming 

It was 1 eported that cities and towns siipjioi ted 
by taxation 115 junior colleges, that States 
huppoited 20, that various Anieiicaii churclies 
supported 149, and that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association supported 5 There weie also 
some that were jinvate 

Medical Education The number of medical 
schools recognized by the Ameiican Mcdi(‘ul As- 
sociation 111 1928 WAS 74 W’liile the number of 
schools showed a giadual decrease, the numbei 
of medical students increased from 18,840 in 
1926 to 20,545 in 1928 The numbei ot giadiiuti's 
in 1928 was 4262 A financial leport ot (»3 insti- 
tutions showed a total income of $11,983,873 
Of this total, $4,057,304 was deiived Irom 
students’ fees, $2,784,527 fiom endowments, 
$2,574,973 fiom State oi city, and $2,567,069 from 
other sources The total exiiendituics wcie $11,- 
308,800 

New Presidents Duiiiig the year, the follow- 
ing new picsidents of universities, colleges, and 
technological schools were aiinoiinced Profcssoi 
A A Giusendoif was elected picsideiit of IJlinii 
Memorial College The Rev Dr Clarence A Rai - 
hour was elected piesidcnt of Riown Univcisity 
Dr. Robeit G. Sproul was elected picsideiit of 
the UniveiBity of California Di William E 
Wickonden was elected president of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland Dr Alex- 
ander Guciiy was elected piesideiit of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga l)i Kobeit MuvMiaid 
Hutchins was appointed piesident of (Miicagt 
University Dr ^bert \V. Palmer was elected 
president of the Chicago Theological Sciniiiaiy 

The Rev Dr Albeit W Heaien was elected 
president of the Odg.in Divinity 

School Dr George A V\uiks was elected picsi- 
dent of the Coimccticnt Agricultuiul College 
Dr Katherine Blunt was elected picsidcnt of the 
Connecticut College for Women Di Walter h 
Lingle was made president of Davidson College 
Dr Meivin Grant Fuller was made president oi 
J^ickinson College. Dr Ailo Ayius Blown was 
elected jiresidciit of Drew Universitj. The Rev. 
T H. Roach was elected president of Epwortli 
Seminary The Rev Tennis Hei heit Megoiden was 
elected president oi Gale College. Dr. Wendell S 
Brooks was elected president of Intermountain 
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Union Collep^e Dr Clarence M Dannelly was 
elected iiioeidcnt of Kentucky Wesleyan College 

llnyniond A Kent was inaugurated president 
(»f tlie Unnersity of Louisville Dr Alexander G 
Jliithven was eleeted jiresident of the University 
of Mieliigan. IJr fJ H Van de Bogait was made 
piesident of a new unit of the Greater University 
ot Montana, ^’he Vei v Rev John J 0*Byrne was 
o])poinled piesident of Niagara University. Dr 
TIeimaii G James was elected president of the 
l^iineisity of .South Dakota Di K T Fiankhn 
was eletled iiiesident ol Routhwestern College 
'Pile Ke\ John D Goss was elected piesident ot 
Union College Di James 1* Kinaid was eleetcnl 
piesident ol Winlhiop College See ai tides on 
se])aiate colleges 

GiI'TS anw Blnlfac’TIOns During 1029 there 
weie many gifts for educational pur^ioses and the 
\ear ivas eliaiuct(*rized by n lery laige total of 
gifts .Some of the individual gifts wcie veiv 
luig<‘, while a numhei of institutions completed 
dn\es foi endowments 

The Unneisitv of Chicago announced the fol- 
lowing eontiihutions $490,000 fiom the eliildreii 
ot tlie l.ite Jolin P Wilson foi the endowment fund 
of file l.iw sdiool , .$1 .000,000 fioin Max Epstein toi 
the election ot an mi building, $2.'i0,000 from the 
('oiiiad Unbelt Trust Fund, .$1,500,000 from the 
Geuei.il Kducutiun Boaid for the fviithei develo)>- 
ineut of cdiKaiion, .$1,000,000 for an Intorna- 
1 lonal House 

Culnnihin Uniieisitv leceived a eonti iliulion of 
.$2,000 000 fioni Edwaid S Haikness foi the con 
st lint ion of lesideiiee halls at the new MKlieal 
Cent I e, and $200,000 fiom Mrs Chailotte E Do 
.Seis loi the endowment ot a profcssoiship in 
inenioi V of Jiei fathei ('oinell Uiiiiersiti ie(ei\ed 
an aiioti> molls gift nf .'($200,000 towaid the ])io- 
leited pension fund for jnofessois, .$1,.50() 000 
tioni the (icneial Kdnenlum Boaid conditioned 
upon the uiii\eisit\ 's ohtaining a similai amount 
li\ .lune .10, 1930, to he used to de\elop a giaduati‘ 
(cntie foi sdoiitifu lesi'anh in biophysics, more 
than $1,000,000 h\ the will of the late Col II W 
.Siikett ioi the heiiutifieution oi the campus 

Hum aid Unnersity leeeived $2 000,000 fioin 
the Intel national Edueatioii Boaid to he used to- 
waid estahlishiiig an Institute of Biology and a 
bequest \alued at .$.'),000,000 fiom the late Stuait 
\\\eth New Yoik Uiiiveisitv leeened a building 
\ aim'd at $2,000,t)t»0 from Mi and Mis Fiedoiick 
Bmwn, $1,000,000 fiom Mi and Mis Pciey R 
.St i alls loi endowment, .$250,000 fiom the Conrad 
Jlubeti TiUht hiiiid, and .$250,000 fiom Di Wil- 
liam II Nidiols The Unnersity ot Noith ('urolina 
H'lened $100 000 toi a libiaiy school fioin the 
Cainegie ('oipoiation 

Noitliwesleiii Univeisity received $1,000,000 
fiom the faimlv oi the lute Charles Deeiiug foi 
a new geiieial lihiury building, $3,000,000 from 
1'’ C Austin for the Austin Rdiolarship Founda- 
tion foi the 1 1 , lining of hiisiiiess executives, and 
nioie than -s ihhmuiii tor the college of libcial 
aits h.\ the will of the late Milton 11 W^ilsou 

1*1 meet on Univeisity icceixed $200,000 from 
ilie (lass ot 18S7 to endow a chair of nstionomy, 
$. 100,000 iioin the estate of the lute James T 
W ulkei , $100,000 by the will of the late Percy R 
]*Mie, $.’)0(),000 fiom Thomas D Jones, and half 
of the lesiduaiy estate amounting to several hun- 
dit'd thousand dolluis of the late William B 
J sham 

Yale University received a gift of $200,000 from 
Chailes Lathi op Pack for the establishment of a 


foundation for the advancement of applied for' 
('stry, a bequest estimated at $3 000,000 by the 
will nf Mrs Rav Tompkins, .$2,000,000 for the 
New*^ Il.aven lIospit.il afblintod w’lili the Yale 
Rehool of Medicine fiom the (!(‘neial Ediieation 
Board, $225,000 as a Iw'quest fiom the late 
Thomas F Sniallman for tlie ' ” ‘ ' i new 

wing to the medical school, am fiom 

Edward R Harkness for the building ot a lesi- 
deiiee eolh'ge svatein 

Tui' AMERICAN-K^A1'^DINAVIA^ FOUNDATION 
Foi the aeadeniie yeai 1928-29, Anieneaii and 
Reandinaxian slndcnts leieiicd sdiolaisliijis fioni 
the Aineiiean Scandiiiav laii Foundation Hiiioniit- 
ing to $72,000 The foundatinn lepoited 2(i 11111 - 
vc'rsiU tellows and 33 indiistnal tc'llows 

Tiih JujiLs Kohenwam) Fum) This iiind 
amounting to .$30,000,000 was eslahlislu'd by Mi 
Roscnwald “for the hi'iieht of mankind ” He stipu- 
lated that both piineijial and any inteicst iLit 
may aecnie must he expended within twenty-five 
ycais aftei his death During 1929, theie was U])- 
proiin.ited tlie sum of $4,000,000 foi vaiious inii 
poses The ]>iesident ie])oited th.it one-tenth of 
the expenditme was for the establishment of 553 
Negio schools, linngiiig the imniliei of Kosunwald 
B('1k»o1s to 4729 

FEi.iaiw siiii's 1 OR Sti I)\ Abroad Rmce 19*20 
there has been a leniaikable 1111.1 ease 111 the num- 
ber of op]>oitunities loi AmeiKaiis to study 111 
the institutions of foreign countues 'I’lie Insti- 
tute of Intel national Education in its tenth an- 
nual re[)()rt listed uiaiiv ft'llowships and scholai- 
faliips that uie (qien to Ameiieaii students Some 
of these caii.i stipends langing fiom a few bun- 
dled dollais to two thousand dolhiis In the caily 
part of the }eai, the institute announced aiiange- 
nuuits foi student exchange w lih Austria, C/.echo- 
blovakni, I'lanee, Geimanv, Hungaiy, and Rwit* 
/etluiid hi e.ieli lase loiiespoiiding oppoituiiities 
weie ollered by Aiiieiicaii colleges and universi- 
ties to the nationals of the couiiti) toiii'criu'd .Stu- 
(Umts who mav Ik* interested in applying tor these 
tellowbhips v^eie advisi'd to eoiiimuiileate with the 
Institute of Intel national Education, 2 West4.5tli 
Rtieet, New Yoik Citj 

Dm mg tlie college year 1928-29 tlieie w’as a 
total oi 9085 foreign students in tiic (‘ol leges and 
univeiHitns ol the United States Jn 1921-22 
tlieie W'eie oiil\ 0488 In June torniei Reiiaioi 
and Mrs Guggenheim made a gift of $1,000,000 
to the John binion Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation to establish a system of exchange fellow- 
ships between the United States and the Latin- 
American countries 

A Christ I \N Science Goilege op Liuerai 
Artr The Vhnstian Science Alonitoi announced 
gifts ainoimtiiig to .$2,100,000 to tlie new college 
of libeial aits The tiiistccs of The Priiicipia an- 
nounced that the actual work of eonstiuction was 
to iK'giii as soon as $3,000,000 additional is ob- 
tained Tlie Prmcipia compiised a junior college, 
an uppi'r school, and a lower school The enroll- 
ment, wliiih was limited to the sons and daugli- 
teis of Christian Rc-ieutists, luimheied 070. 

Harvaiu) School op Cii'y Planning Harvaid 
University with the aid of the Rockefellei Foun- 
dation established the fiist school of eity plan- 
ning This was a graduate piotessioiial school co- 
oidiiiated with the schools of Architecture and 
J..and8capc Aichiteeturc The function of the 
school was to train men to be piofcssioiial city 
planners and also to give sound coueeptious of 
city planning to men who were going to be arclii- 
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tects, landscape architect49, engineers, or leaders 
in various public endeavors 

STrnY OF Social Tboblismb at Chicago Uni- 
vEnsiTY In November the Univeiaity of Chicago 
opened ii newr sof>ial science building which had 
cost $6.'50,000, the gift of the l^aura Spellman 
Kockefeller Foundation 

College Athletics In the latter part of 1029 
college and university circles were vorv gieatly 
disturbed over a bulletin entitled American Col- 
Itge AthletiLH published by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching The 
authoi s state that they had made personal visits 
to 130 American and Canadian uiiiv'craities and 
had had the eoojteration of more than 2000 per- 
sons The rejxirt charged that there was com- 
mercialism of athletics in many colleges, and 
that there is a negligent attitude toward the edu- 
cational opportunity for which the American 
college exists It describes commercialism in sport 
as “the ])lacing of a higher value upon the mone- 
taiy and inateiial retuins either direct or indi- 
lect from any athletic activity than is placed 
upon its returns in recrcatiop, health, and physi- 
cal and moral well-being” Jt stated that when 
tested by this definition, few schools and colleges 
can be legaided as kce])ing tlicir sports fiee fioin 
the commeieial taint 

Tn his pieface to the bulletin, ])r Henry S 
Pritchett, Piesulent of the Foundation, asserted 
that “the lesponsibility to bring athletics into a 
siiiceie relation to the intollectiial life of the col- 
lege ichts sipiarely on the shoulders of the piesi- 
dent and faculty ” See Carnegie Foundation, 
JIocKEFEixut Foundation 

UPPER SENEGAL AND NIGER. A colony 
iindei the Coveinmeiit-Geiieial ol Fieiieh West 
Africa, officially known since Dec 4, 1020, as 
J^’rench Sudan. Sec French Sudan and h'RENCH 
West Africa 

UPPER SILESIA. Sec Polvnd 

UR See ^bchasology 

URUGUAY, fl'iu-gwa or dfi'iiTogwI A lepub- 
lic on the east coast of South America, bounded 
by Brazil on the north and Argentina on the west 
Capital, Montevideo 

Arb:a and Population Aiea, 72,153 squaie 
miles, population, at the 1 • i ' of 1929, 
1,808,280. The chief cities v u i ■ i estimated 
])opu]ations in 1927 wore Montevideo, 420,000 
(458,033 111 1928) , Salto, 35,000, Paysandu, 28,- 
000, Mei cedes, 30,000, and Minas, 28,000 In 

1028 the birth rate was 25 per thousand inhabit- 
ants, the death rate, 10 08, natural incicase, 

14 32, and the marriage rate, 6.17 Imniigiaiits 
111 1028 totaled 21,165 

Education The average attendance in the 
public primary schools in 1928 was 133,588, or 
78 0 per cent of the enrollment In 1927, 10,285 
students iveie enrolled m the Univeisity of Uru- 
guay at Montevideo 

PBODucriON About 00 per cent of the total 
area is devoted to stock laising, about 20 per 
cent to mixed iaims and ranches, and 5 per cent 
to farms. The predominance of the livestock in- 
dustry in the country’s economy is indicated by 
the fact that animals and animal pioducts con- 
stitute 95 per cent of the exports Livestock m 

1029 was estimated to include 7,523,432 cattle, 
1,029,724 calves, 1,029,724 goats, and 19,357,725 
sheep In 1927 the total investment in the cattle 
industry was estimated at $1,369,062,700 or 
more than half of tlie total national wealth There 

15 little mining, and meat packing is the leading 


industry, followed by flour milling, shoomaking, 
and tanning. 

Commerce. Uruguayan foreign trade in 1028 
totaled $202,729,933, or $17,085,700 more than 
in 1027 Imports inci eased by 14 54 per cent to 
$07,478,602 while exports rose by 4 68 per cent 
to .$105,251,271 During the first nine months of 
1929 imports increased slightly, as compaied 
with the same peiiod in 1028, while the exports 
deeliiied sharply, resulting in an adverse bal- 
ance of trade for the first time in five yeais 

Finance In the budget for the fiscal year 
1929-30 revenues weic estimated at 58,041,562 
]>GS0S and expenditures at 58,547,252 pesos, leav- 
ing a deficit of 505,000 pesos ( 1 peso equals 
$1 0342 at par) For 1928-20, levenues and ex- 
penditures were estimated at 54,001,384 and 
54,227,928 jiesos, respectively, with the icveniie 
total imluding an anticipated balance of 200,000 
pesos from the 1927-28 budget opeiations Actual 
leceipts in 1927-28 amounted to 59,986,000 
pesos, including 2,136,000 f)i>sos cairicd ovei as 
surplus from the previous bsial yeai, and actual 
expenditures to 55,946,000 pesos, leaving an ac- 
tual BUI plus for the year ot 1,904,000 pesos and a 
cKslit balance, including the cairv over, ot 
4,040,000 pesos The public debt as of July 31, 
1020, was lejiurted at 214,022,701 pesos, of which 
74,040,914 lepicsented the inteiiial debt, 136,- 
366.847 the extei nal debt, and 4,205,000 the inter- 
national debt 

Communication Mo^t of the lOJtO miles of 
railway line in Uiiigiiay in 1028 wcie owned bv 
pinate tom])anies, the principal svisteni being 
the Ceiiiial Ihiigiiay Itailwnv, which in 1926-27 
tarried 4,.'>44,000 passengeis and 1,070 000 tons 
of fieight, eaining gross receipts of $10,447,000 
A law passed in October, 1028, authoi i/ed the 
construction of tiv’e new state lailwuy lines at u 
total cost of $23,600,000 

Government Under the constitution of .Jan 
3, 1018, legi-1.it lie power is vested in the Pailia- 
ment ot two llouses, the Chamber of Hejnesentn- 
tives, elettod bv universal sntliagc of males ovei 
18 years of age, and tJie Senate, chosen by an 
electoi al college which is elected by {lopulai vote 
JOxecutivc power is vested in the Piesulent elected 
by diiect popular vote and u national udniiiiistra- 
tive council of nine members Piesident in 102!b 
Dr Juan CamplsU*guy, elected for the tci m Mai 
1, 1027-Feb 28, 1031. 

History An otheiw'ise uneventful year in 
Uiiiguay in 1929 was fcatuied by the emergence 
of this smallest of South American i ©publics as 
a recognized leader in l^tin-Ainci ican affaiis 
The isolationist policy adopted by the Ingoyen 
adniinistiation in Argentina, hitherto the unofii- 
cial spokesman for the Spanish-speaking nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, left the wav ojicn for 
Uruguay’s assumption of leadership The most 
tangible evidences of Uruguay’s growing prestige 
were the acceptance of its otfei of mediation in 
the Paiaguayan-Bolivian dispute over the Cfliaio 
boundaiy and the success achieved by Eduardo 
Rodriguez Larreta, Uruguayan delegate to the 
League of Nations, in bringing about the forma- 
tion of a Latin- American bloc intended to sccuie 
a more impoitant voice in the conduct of League 
affairs foi the countries of South Anieiica aud 
Ceutial America. Uruguay, wliose agiicultural ex- 
poits to the United States were threatened by 
the attempt at tariff revision by the Congress 
of the United States, joined with other Latiii- 
American countries in protesting against this 
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and other policies of the Noith American re- 
public Sec Bor.iviA and Paraouay, under //wfort/ 

TTTAH. Population According to the Four- 
teenth Census, the ])(>pulati()ii of tlie State on 
Jan 1, 1029, was *140,300 The estimated popula- 
tion on duly 1, 102H, m'hb 531,000 The capital is 
Suit Lake City 

Aobicultuuk The following table gives the 
acieagc, pToduction, and value of the piincipal 
Cl ops in 102H and 1020 


Cl op 

Year 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

liny 

1920 

617,000 

1,626,000 " 

$16,7.14,000 

1Q2S 

647,000 

1,500,000 « 

17,270,000 

Wheat 

1929 

266,000 

6,403,000 

6 527,000 


192rt 

257,000 

6,861,000 

6,7 18,000 

Sufrar beets 

1920 

46,000 

564,000 * 


1928 

51 000 

637,000 « 

4,478,000 

Potatoes 

1929 

18,000 

3,330,000 

3 130,000 


1928 

2 1,000 

.1,11 2,000 

1,490,000 

Oats 

1929 

58,000 

2,4,16,000 

1,462,000 


1928 

55,000 

2,475,000 

1,386,000 

Dailey 

1929 

19 000 

1,560,000 

1,217,000 

1928 

J4,U00 

1,666 000 

1,216,000 


® Tons 


AIinkrai Pitom ction I lab in 1020 pimluml 
gold, hilvei, eop|)ci, lead, and /im valued at ap- 
pioMiiiRtelv $9(j,4H'>,000, an iiu lease ot ah<»ut 
$17,220,000 ovei the output of 102H, accoidiiig 
to Fedcial estiiiiates A laige iiiciense was le 
ported in co])per and gold on aicoiint of adive 
mining and iinpmvements at Itinghain, especiallv 
during the fust half ot the veai Tncieuses also 
vveie ie]H)iled in the ]iioduolion of siKei and 
/me, but the oiitfuit of lead was slightly less 
than thill of 102H The pioduction ot co])|h*i hi 
1020 was the hugest that evei had been recorded 
111 the Slate Utah lemained liist in the United 
States in the piodintion ot silvei, hciond in 
coppci, uftei Aii/ona, and thud in lend, coming 
.itU‘i Alissouri and Idaho 

(told piodudion nieicased considernblv from 
$4,394,001 ill 192S to about $1,803,000 iii 1929 
As in leceiit vcais, viitnallv all the gold was 
lecoveied lioiii oies ami com entiates smelted 
'I’lio silvei output Hici eased fiom 1 7,072,852 
uiiiic'os 111 1!128 to about 17,740,000 ouiiees in 1029, 
and the jinKliietioii was about 4,490,000 ounces 
inoie tlian tliat of Montana, wbieli wub second in 
silvei pnaliictinii in Uie [Tinted Stat(>s The value 
of the Utah silvei output decreased fioni $9,087,- 
018 to ahoiil $0,478,000, owing to the lowei avei- 
age pnee obtained 

Cupper product ion inereased fiom 203,2,*n,039 
pounds in 1028 to about 320,li)3,000 pounds in 
1020, in value, fiom $42,225,840 to about $57,- 
314,000, owing paitlv to inei eased piiees foi 
(oppei The lead output dc'cieascsl fiom 01,8.10,021 
]M>niids tor 1928 to alicnit 286,817,000 pounds toi 
1929, hut the value ineicsiHC'd fiom 10,020,141 
to about $18,213,000, on account uf the higbei 
aveiage price of li^ad 

Theie vvoie mined in Utah, in 1028, 4,810,000 
short tons of coal (estimated) , in 1027, 4.781,480 
tons, valued at $11,084,000 The total value of 
the State's nimeral piocluets was $00,308,455 for 
1027, $08,985,218 for 1026 

Finance State expciiditui es in the veai ended 
June 30, 1028, as lepurted by the US Dejiait- 
meiit of Comineiee weie for in.iiiitaniinj* and 
operating goveinmental de]iaitiiiuuln, {|io,025,027 
(of which $3,747,100 was toi local education), 
for interest on debt, $450,827, foi iniprovc- 
iiients, $2,031,200, total, $11,107,660 (of which 
$3,174,302 was for highways, $1,355,300 being for 
y ]3_29— 27 


inaiiiteiiaiice and $1,818,003 for construction) 
Uevcmies wcie $12,370,001 Of these, property 
and Sja*eia1 taxes formed 45 2 pei c*ent, depart- 
mental eainmgs and compensation to the State 
for ofliccis’ SCI vices, 8 5, sale of license's, 23 3 
(including gosohne tavatioii of $1,661,068) 'J'hc 
funded State- dc-ht, as of June 30, 1028, $9 700,000 
outstanding, ineduded $7,260,000 foi higliwavs 
Its total net of sinking funds was $0,005,413 On 
a ]}ioperty viiliLition uf $701,707,603, State taxes 
of $5,217,577 were levied in the yeai 

Tbankpoiit\tion The total number of miles of 
railiuad line under operation on Jaii 1, 1920, 
was 2103 60 In 1920, 5 67 miles of hist, ami 
0 04 of second, tiack w^eic built 

Maniiyxcti R»H Accoiding to the biennial 
Federal (Vnsus of Manufactuies publislic'cl by the 
Dejmi tment of C'oininerc'P in 1020 and dealing 
with opeiutions of 1927, theie were 556 maiiii- 
factuiing establishments in the State in 1027 
These einplovc-d 13,585 wage c'ariiers, whose 
wag(‘s for the vc'nr totaled $l(t,68S,571 Materials 
aiicT supplies iisc-d in ]nudiietion cost $120,567,348 
Manufactured pioduets combined attained the 
value of $163,118,376 

KiiiicATioN Kill oiled in the public schools in 
1928-20 weie 137,160 pupils Of these, 107,174 
were in the clcmeiitHi^t , and 29,086 in the high, 
schools The t-x]ieiiditiiies for piihlic-seliool edii- 
eatioii totaled $12,182,800 Salinics of tcMchcrs 
averagc'd $1133 a vear in elementary grades and 
$1563 in high and lunioi high schools 

Lfxnsi.ATioN The State Legislature held its 
rc'giilai bicmnial sc-ssion Apart fiom routine 
mc*asiiies, it passed an act of an umisn.il type 
rendering it unlawful to displuv on billboards 
advc-rtiKCTneiits of eig.iiettes and otlicn forms of 
tobacco, sucb as might depict these artii-les as 
advaiiliigistii* benetiiiul to lu-ulth, or the like 
Jhe iiiensnie wiis in (onsoiinnce with one passed 
b} the prev lous la-gisliituie and later deelated un 
(‘onstitutionul, fni bidding ncwspapeis to caiiy 
advf-itisc-iueiits of tobacco pioduets 

UoilTlCAL AMI OTMKK lOVJSN’lS Tlic actlou of 
the Fedeial adnniiistiatiuii in suspending the 
granting of lights to pioduce pcti oleum from 
the public domain was htroiiglv opposed in the 
Slate, as in some ol the otliei coinimmwealths 
having within then tciiitorj a gieat extent of 
hederal lancK I tali cntoied the compact of the 
Coloiudo Kivei Slates to enable tlic Federal (lov- 
einiiu-nt to eaiiv out the piojeet toi a ('olniado 
River Dam, b^v It'gislntive ai‘t cm Maxell 6 A 
deposit of niitnial gas said to contain as iiincli 
as 7 07 per cent of liclium was diM‘ovcMc>cl in the 
Sinclbad Hc-lunn area, on land acl]oining the 
Fecleial Heliiiiii Rc*seive No 1 It was desenbed 
as tlie iiehest Jind of gas in helium content jet 
diBcoveic'd and as likely to enable produeeis to 
tuiiiish helium gas at much less than the co-t 
pi evionsly iiiv olv c-d 

Officj-us Goveiiioi, (Jenrge H Deiii, Secre- 
taiy uf State, Milton II W elling , State Auditor, 
Ivoi Ajiix, State Trcasuiei, A E Christensen, 
Attoinc'y-Gimc'iul, Geoige 1* Paiker, Superin- 
tendent oi Public Instiuction, C N Jensen 

Jluiciarv Supieme Uouit Chief Justice, 
James \\ Chcriy, Associate Justices, Daniel N 
Stiaup, Elias Hansen, >\iliiani H Follaiid, 
Ephnain Hansen 

UTAH, University of A State institution 
of highei education in Salt Lake City, founded 
in 1850 The total cuiollment for the autumn uf 
1929 was 2905 and fur the sumiucr session of the 
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same year, 677. The faculty, exclusive of 16 mem- 
bers on leave of absence, numbered 177 The 
productive funds of the university amounted to 
$800,142, and the income for 1928-29 was $876,- 
000. The library contained 08,229 volumes and 
28,821 pamphlets President, George Thomas, 
PhD 

VACCINATION. See Smatxpox and Vac- 
cination 

VACCINES See Veterinaby Medicine 

VANSEBBILT UNIVEBSITY. A non- 
sectarian institution of higher learning for men 
and women in Mashville, Tenn., founded in 1873. 
The enrollment for the autumn term of 1929 was 
145;i Productive funds of the university amounted 
to $11,000,000, the animal income was appioxi- 
uiatt'ly $1,000,000, and the value of the property 
was estimated at $6,300,000 The library contained 
144,000 volumes Chancellor, James H Kirkland, 
PhD, hLD. DUL 

VAN DEB STUGKEN, Frank A noted 
American clioial and orchestral conductor, died 
111 Hamburg, Aug 19, 1929. He was born in Fred- 
eiickhburg, Tex, Oct. 15, 1858 At the age ol 
eight, he was taken liy his paients to Antwerp, 
where he received liis first musical instruction 
from Peter Benoit Fiom 1876 to 1878, he at- 
tended the Leipzig Conscivatoty, studying under 
Jjonger, Beineeke, and Grieg In 1884 he was 
(‘ailed to New Yoik, as successor to Dr J^^opold 
Dainiuscli, as coiiductoi of tlie Anon Society, 
which position he filled wuth signal distinction 
until 1895, taking the oiganizatioii on a vei v siie- 
(■(‘Hbful tour of Gcimaiiv (1892) During 1885- 
88 he also eonduetod in New Yoik hciich of 
orchestial conceits, at which he mtioduced a 
iinmbei of new woiks by American composers. 
From 1895-1903, he was director of the (hncin- 
nati CoiiHCiiutoiy ot Music, and fiom 1895 to 
1907, eonductoi of the Cincinnati S>mplionv 
Orchestra In 1905 he was chosen to f.ucci»ed 
Theodore Thomas as couiliictoi of the Inennial 
Cincinnati Ma^ Festival and, although he lived 
in Oennany from 1908 to 1917, he returned every 
two yeais to Cinciiiiiati in time for the festivals 
This position he lesigned in 1912, but accepted 
invitations to eonduet the festivals of 1023, 
1925, and 1927 

VABE, WirjiAM S See United States, under 
Congress 

VASSAB COLLEGE A nonseetanan insti- 
tution for the highei education of women in 
l*onglikee])sie, N. Y , founded in 1861 The cn- 
lollment W the autumn of 1929 was 1157 The 
endowment, including fellowships and scholar- 
ships, amounted to $7,195,611 , the income from 
funds was $389,575 Gifts received during 1028-29 
wi*re in excess of $400,000 There were 161,i)00 
volumes in the library Pieside'nt, Henry Noble 
MacCraeken, Pli D , L H D , Uj D 

VATICAN. Sec Roman Catholic Cm rcii 

VATICAN CITY. A sovei eigii state, offi- 
cially known as the State of Vatican City, estab- 
lished within the city of Rome as the seat of the 
Pajiacy under the terms of the political tieaty 
signed between the Italian goveinnient and the 
Vatican on Feb 11, 1929, and ratified by tlie 
Italian Parliament m May Vatican City came 
into existence June 10 with the exchange of rati- 
fications Jluler, Pope Pius XI (Achilles Ratti) 

Vatican City has an aiea of 108 7 acres Jt 
embraces St Peter’s Church and Pia/ra, the V ati- 
can with its administrative liuildings, gardens, 
and observutoiy, and adjoining territory mostly 


in the rear of these establishments. A census in 
1929 showed 518 legal subjects, including 389 
Italians, 118 Swiss (100 of whom were mem- 
bers of the Swiss Guard), and 11 Fieiiehmeii 
Citizens include all those having permanent lesi- 
denee there and the cardinals residing in Rome 

Under the Lateran Treaty, the State of Vatican 
City exercises all the pieiogatives of a sovereign 
state, Vatican City high ollicials and cardinals 
are granted dijilomatie immunity and the in- 
violability of the Pope is enforced bv the Italian 
government With the exeejitiou of St Peter’s 
Piazra, Vatican City is policed by the Pontifical 
Gendarme! le Corps of 120 members Tin* Swiss 
Guard, of 100, and two volunteer eoi ps, the Noble 
Guard and the Palatine Guaid, bung the total 
toiee of the Papal aiiny to .'>98 men and oHieeis 
The acquisition ui sale of goods or loodstulFs 
within Vatican City boiindaiies is a stale 
monopoly and duties' aie imposed on goods im- 
poited and exported 

FiNANCi* Tieasuiy officials estimate that the 
expenditures of the State of Vatican City 
slightly exieed those of the \ atieau undei its 
formei status With the luieiest fiom the in- 
demnity of 750,000,000 liie cash and 1,000,000,- 
000 liie in Italian 5 per cent bonds ]iaid lij 
the Italian gov(‘rnmcnt in ai'coi dance witli tlie 
Lateran 8(‘ttlem(*nt, surpluses iioin the ’N'atienn 
City financial upeintions weie expected to be 
eveii gi(*ater than ladoie 

In 1928 the Vatican leeeived an iiKoine of 
$13,500,000 from “IVtei’h i>em*e,” fisuil dues, 
private oileiiiigs, and othei hoiiici'h Since 1017 
the aveiage oidiiuiiy exjieiidituies have not ex- 
ceeded $1,400,000 (7,000,000 Ine) uiinimll}, dis- 
pensed (in lire) ehielly as follows 


KntertAiunicnt of caidinuls and diplomats SUO.OUO 

Administration of A'utican, Lateran palaces, 

and V ilia Castel Clandolfo ‘2,500,000 

Oharitips and acliool Mibsidics 1,500 OUO 

Piofcents and extraordinary aid 1,500,000 

Miscellaneous l,UUU,OOo 


The greatest expense is ineiiired iii eoiinection 
writli the maintenance ot the Swiss Gu.iid uiul the 
gendarmei le Thei e is no publ le or state debt 

COMMIAK ATIONR Tlio Vatican City has duect 
telegraphic, tclejilionic, and wireless (‘ommuiiica 
tion w'lth the other states of the woild and also 
contains a laihvay station and a tim k 600 metei s 
long connecting vvitli the Italian State l!ailwa\s 
Scpaiate coinage and postal sv stems nie main- 
tained 

Government lender the iniidameiital law, 
which became effective June 10, 1928, all exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial jiovveis aie 
vested in “the Bujirenie Pontiff as Sovei eign oi 
the State of Vatican Citv' ’’ Some ot the Pope’s 
poweis are delegated to the Governor of >'atiean 
City, the Papal Seeretaiy of State, and others 
An appointive court tiies all civil eases in ue- 
eordanec W'lth a legal system bused on cuiioii 
law and jioiitifical constitutions and rules Cas(‘s 
may be appealed to the saeied tribunal ot the 
Rota, and, as a final judicial resoit, to the 
Supreme Tribunal Segnatnia The ehn'f olbcials 
of Vatican City in 1929 weie Coiiimeiidatore 
Serafim, the Govcinoi, who was assisted by a 
tieasurer and serietaiy-geneial, Pi of Fiaiieeseo 
Pacelli, General (^luiitilor, Monsigiioi J’lz/aido, 
Secietaiy of the Congregation of Kxtruoidiiiaiy 
Kcclesiastieal Affairs, and Monsignoi Antonio 
Sabatucci, Auditor General of Apostolic Rev- 
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enuea Other officials of the Boman Ciiria previ- 
ous to the Lateral! settlement, including Cardinal 
Gaspani, Secretary of Statcj retained their 
posts under the new govetnment at the end of 
the year 

lliBTOBY The State of Vatican City concluded 
with Prussia on June 14, 1029, its first treaty 
with a 'I'iM-’jT ite other than Italy On June 
25, 1029, i • IN^i> as soveieigii of Vatican City, 
received the credentials of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Senator Cesaro Maria de Vccchi, the first 
diplomat accredited to tlie new state The first 
arrest was that ot a Norwegian woman, who was 
charged with attempting to shoot one of the 
canons of St Peter’s, Aichbishop John Sinit, on 
Nov 25, 1929 The papal court declaied her to 
be the victim of a mental mlirmity and released 
hei without tiiul for deportation by the Vatican 
civil authniiticb On Leccinbci 20, Poiie Pius 
eiitc'ied Italian territory for the first time as 
jioiitiif, making an unannounced ]nlgi image to 
the basilica of St John Lateiuii, the cathedral 
cliuich of the Diocese of Home, where he cele- 
brated Mass 

One of the first controvene** iinnlviiig the new 
state aiose when the authoriiie- ot the Ihitisli 
Crown Cidony of Malta lefused to issue a pass- 
]Ktrt to a monk ordered to Sieilv by the Italian 
siipeiior of his monaster v, on the'gioiind that 
lie was a Biitish subject who was being sent 
awuv against liis wishes and for political reabuns 

The Osservafon Komano, ofiuial oigaii of the 
Vatican, traiisteried its ofiiees to quartets within 
tlie Vatican Citv on Novembei 4, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of censorship by the Italian 
goieiiinieiit Kvteiisive alteiatioiis and impiove 
meiits on Vatican City piopcrty weie iiiaugiiiated 
during the year See Ital\ and Malta, under JIih- 
lory, and Bom\n Catuoik' Church 

VAIJGHAlf, Victor Clakfnce An Aiiiericaii 
plijsieiaii and edueatoi, died Nov 21, 1929, in 
Biehmond, Va He was boin in Mt \iiy. Mo, 
Oct 27, 18"il, and was graduated fiom Mount 
i’leasaiit College in 1872, receiMiig the PhD 
dcgiee flora the Imiveisity of Miehigau in 187(1 
unci that of MD m 1878 From 1875 to 1883. he 
was cheinistiy lalxiiatoiy assibtant at the Um- 
\eiBity of Michigan, lectuier in medical ehemis- 
tiy in 1879-80, assistant inofesaor, 1880-83, 
piufessoi ol ]i1'\>.iiiliiL'ii.i] and jiathologicul ehem- 
istiy .iiul associate piolessoi of therapeutics and 
mateiia niediea during 1883-87, piofessoi of 
hvgicme and physiological ehc*mistrv and (lin>ctor 
of the logic'iiie laboraioiy from 1887 to 1909, 
and dean of the depaitnient of nic'dieiiie ancl 
surgery fioin 1801 to 1921 He became chaiiiiiun 
of tlie diviRion of medical sciences of the National 
Besoaieh (Douncil and a member ol the Tjjihoid 
ComiiiisBion From 1915 to 1923, Dr Vaugliun was 
managing editor of the Journal of Laboratory and 
Cl tntc al Medicint 

VEBLEN, vfb'leii, Thorstkin Bitnde An 
Aiiieiieaii cTonomist, died Aug 3, 1929, in Palo 
Alto, Call! Born iii 1857, ho was graduated in 
1880 fiom Carleton ('ullege, receiving the PhD 
degiee irom Yale Cmversitv in 1884 In 1891-92 
lie was a fellow m ecoiioinics and finance at Coi- 
nell Unn Cl sity and at the Unneisity of Chicago 
111 18U2-9J lie became a leader in jiolitical 
c'coiioiny at the University of Chicago in 1893, an 
asbueiute in 1894, an instructor in 1890, and as- 
sistant profcssoi in 1900 Dm mg 1000-09 he 
was associate piofc'ssor of economy at Lelund 
jStanfoid Umveisity and, from 1911 to 1918, 


lectured in economics at the University of Mis- 
souri In 1918 Dr Veblen became a teacher in the 
New School of Social Research in New York, from 
whieli he letired in 1927 to devote his entno time 
to writing From 1896 to 1905, he was managing 
editor of the Journal of PoltUoal Economy He 
was tlie author of The Theory of the Leisure 
Class (1899, new ed , 1912), The Theory of 
Rustness Enterpitse (1004), The Instmrt of 
Workmanship (1914), Imperial Oermany and 
the Industrial Itetolutum (1915), An Inquiry 
into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its 
Perpetuation (1917) , The Uiqhtr Lcarninq in 
Ameiiea (1918), The ^ esied Interests (1919), 
The Placi of Htirnu in Modern CiiilizatioH and 
Other Papeis (1920) , The Engineer and the 
Price System (1921), Absentee Onmt-rship and 
Rusiness Enterprise in Eccent Times (1923) He 
tr ansl atetl The Laidcela Say a (1925) 

VEGETABLES See HoRTic'nLTijKL 

VEHICLES, VEHICLE CODES See Auiu- 

MOBILEH 

VENEZUELA, \Pn'e-zwe'la, 8p pron , va' 
iia-thwa'la m Imit -Sj} pron , \il'n{i-sw'.i']a A le- 
public on the northern coast of vSoutli Ameiieii, 
bordeiing on the (.’aribbeaii Sea and lying be- 
tween Colombia on the west, Brazil on the south, 
and British Guiana on the east Cujutal, Caiacas 

Abes and Population Venezuela liub an aiea 
of 39.3,874 squaie miles, population, accoidiiig to 
the ceiihub of December, 192(), 3,020,878, as com- 
pared with 2,411.952 m 1920, estimated in 1928, 
.3.116,000 The population of Cai liras m 1920 was 
13.5,253, and of other large cities Maracaibo, 
74,767, Valencia. 30,804, Baiquisiinoto, 23,109, 
and San Ciistobal, 15,29.5 

Kdi CATION School 1 egisti atioii in the \arious 
types of schools in 1928 was as follow's Cloveiii- 
nient pnniaiy, 70.639, private, 14,827, slate, 
9958, municipal, 9996, sccoudarv, 419, special, 
1415, highci ediicatinii iiibtitutious, 8.37 

Production Venezuela is primarily an agn- 
cultural countn, despite its de^eloplnent in 
leeent years to bec'ond lank m the list of petro- 
leum producers Codec and eueau aie the chief 
eiops in the agricultural zone, and sugar cane, 
tobui'co, eoi 11 , beans, and ehii Ic are otliei leading 
pioduets 

Petroleum pioduetiun in 1929 was reported at 
124,000,000 bairels, oi 15,000,000 barrels more 
than in 1928 Venezuela rose to second place in 
the ranks of countries in 

1928, when the ouLpui inin'ased on per cent over 
1927. Exports in 1928 totaled 97,900,000 barrels, 
as compaied with 61,900,000 iti the previous year, 
the bulk of the evyioits going to Cmayao and 
Aruba for refining Gold, asphalt, and copper also 
aie produced, the gold output in 1928 totaling 
48,245 troy ounces and asphalt, 48,749 mctiic tons. 
Petroleum refining is the only large-scale factory 
industry 

CoMHEitCE The volume of foreign tiade in 1928 
increased to $198,0.50,323, or 27 pci cent moie 
than the previous year’s total of $15.5,88(>,8J9 
The 1928 iinpuits, totaling $80,406,215, repie- 
sented a 14 58 per cent inciease, and the expoits 
($117,644,108), a 37 23 jiei cent incieasc over 
1927 'The ]niiici]>al houices of Venezuelan im- 
poits 111 1928 weie the United States, $4(>,18H,- 
316, the United Kingdom, $9, .349, 397, (ireiinaiiy, 
$6,530,482, and Fiance, $ 1, 370,081 Venezuelan 
exports went chiefly to the United States, $.32,- 
703,320, Germany, $4,449,571; Fiance, $2,403,- 
085; and the United Kingdom, $2,159,530 Im- 
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ports from the United States showed a further 
increase m 1921>, while exports to that country 
were also higher, due principally to an iiirrease 
of $10,000,000 in peti oleum shipments over 1928. 

Finance 'J’he budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, estimated revenues at 193,189,750 
bolivars ($37,280,000) and evpendituies at 192,- 

450.000 iKilivars ($37,143,000). The budget es- 
timates for the previous year balanced at 

195.450.000 liolivars, but actual revenues consider- 
ably exceeded the estimate, totaling 219,820,087 
Kvpeiiditiires for the fiscal year 1928-29 weie 
not available, but foi the calendar .veai 1928 ex- 
penditures amounted to 224,807,000 bolivars, as 
against leceipts of 204,340,000 The receipts weie 

29.322.000 bolivars greatei than in 1927 The in- 
ci eased expendituies in 1028-29 weie due to the 
inclusion m the budget of 30,000,000 Imlivais ioi 
financing two governmental banks, and to con- 
siderably increased debt retirement and public 
works appiopriations The Treasui\ balance was 
consequently reduced from 91,485,000 bolivars on 
Jan 1, 1928, to 70,904,000 on the same date in 
the following yeai The public debt on July 23, 
1 929, totaled 04,482,005 bolivai s, of which 28,733,- 
884 represented the domestic and 04,482,720 the 
foieigii debt The cancellation made in Loudon in 
June, 1929, on the 3 pei cent diplomatic debt of 
Venezuela, 1905 issue, is not calculated in the 
above figure for the foreign debt The bolnai has 
a par v^ue of $0 1 930 

CoMMiTNiCATiONS In 1928 theie were 000 
miles of railway line, for the moat pait privately 
owned, which carried 2,285,000 passeiigeis and 

451.000 tons of freight Gioss receipts totaled 
19,507,255 bolivars ($3,702,000) and expendi- 
tnies 14,424,320 bolnai s About $4,800,000 was 
spent on highway construction (luting 1928-29 
T^ere are 11,100 miles of navigable livers and 
wateiways In 1927, 1909 vessels of 2,742,000 net 
registered tons entered Venc/uelaii poits and 
5502 vessels ot 6,574,000 tons cleared Outwaid 
shipments of petroleum accounted for the laige 
excess of clearances 

Government According to the constitution of 
July 1, 1925, the executive power is vested in 
the Picsident, who acts through a lespoiisible 
ininibtr}, and who is elected by Congiess foi 
seven years and the legislative jiowei is vested 
111 the Congiess, consisting of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies President at the beginning 
of 1929, General >1uan Vicente Gfimez (eleet(*d 
May 3, 1922, for the period 1922-1929). 

History The ' r . -’-.t m Venezuelan 

histoiy in 1929 termination by 

Gen Juan \'icentc G6mez of his twenty-year 
rule as Presuhmt of the Republic Geneial G6mez 
declaied himself Piesident on Dec 19, 1908, alter 
he had Ikjcii left in contiol ot the (ouiitry as 
provisional President by Cipriano Castio, who 
had gone to Pluiope to undcigo an opeiatioii 
Consolidating his position as virtual dictator, he 
was successively reelected to the Presidency, the 
last time in 1922 foi the term ending June 25, 
1929 Reelected by Congress in April, he refused 
the post and on May 30 Congress elected Dr 
Juan Rautista I’erez, Chief Justice of the High 
C^ourt of Cassation, to succeed him Dr P6rez 
had been named provisional Piesident by G6mc/. 
on April 10 and his election was assured by the 
retiring Picsident’s suppoit of his candidacy 
G6mez retained his power, howevei, by accepting 
the post of commander-in-chief of the army The 
constitution was amended to make the onice of 


coinmander-in-chief a coustiiutioual one to be 
filled by Congress at the same time and for the 
same term as the Presidency The oflice was in- 
vested with drastic powers. The incumbent was 
made head of all armed forces, with authority to 
fix the strength of each branch, and he was given 
joint aiithoiity with the President to appoint 
and remove cabinet ministers, declare war, con- 
voke Congress in special session, suspend civil 
iigliis, and exercise powers in war oi rebellion 
Despite these developments, theie was no dis- 
coiitiiiuaiiLe of i evolutionary activities diiccted 
against the G6me/ i^giiiie. A numb(>i of levolu- 
tionuiy leadeis made determined efiorts to bung 
alNiut u geiicial upiising, but the pojnilace ap- 
peared indifierent or hostile to such efforts, and 
each attack was repulsed by governiiient tioops, 
the leaders being either killed, captnied, or put 
to flight 

Ktiident deiiionstrationH in Caracas against the 
GAinez i^gime resulted in the incarceiation of a 
numlier estimated at fioin 100 to 500 in Puerto 
Cnbello piison After sjiending scveial months in 
prison, th(*y mcic iclcased on Novembei 19 nn- 
dm peace bonds signed bv their patents Re\olii- 
tionisls iindei Gen Rafael Uibina engaged in an 
adxeiitiiie ieminis(‘ent of the filibustcicis of an 
eailiei dav when on June 8 they sei/cd WilliMii- 


stad, (‘apital of the Duti'h island of (luta^ao, oil 
the coast of Venezuela, captuicd the goveinoi and 
other Dutch oflicials, seized the Aineiican ves- 
sel Maracaibo, and compelled the captain to 
land them at La Vela on the Venezuelan coast 
They then attacked Coio, capital of the Province 
of FalcAii, but were icpulscHl Gen Josi'* Rafael 
Gabaldon, who led another insunection in south- 
west Vcnc/u(*lu, was captuied on June 24 In 
August a group of nwolutionists under Geiiei- 
alo Didg.ido Chalbaiid and Rafael Maiia Caia- 
bano landed fiom the Geiinaii steamer Falkf, 
which they were said to have (haitercd, and at- 
tacked Cuinana They weie defeated by loices 
under Gen Eniilio Feriiaiidez, Goveiiioi ot 
Sucre, who was killed in the battle With his 
contiol .lo, .iMfh ir. -liakeii l)y these vaiious 
efforts, '■■■I' I 1 / on Deiemlici 19 wit- 

n(>HHed the celebration of the twenty-first anni- 
versaiy of his ascendency to powei Shoitly atter- 
waid the 7 0-y car-old dictator was leported to be 
seriouslv ill and some uneasiness was evidenced 
by the business element and foreigners with in- 
vestments in the country, who feared that 
Venezuela might again plunge into the anarchy 
and disoider from which G6mcz rescued it, once 
his control came to an end The 100th anniversary 
of independence fiom (’olombia was celebrated 
l>ecembei 17 See h]AHTHQUAK^8 and ("uracao 
VERMONT. PoiniLATioN Accoiding to the 
Fouitecnth Census, the population of the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 352,428 No latei estimate 
had liecii piejiarcd The capital is Mont]ieliei 
AGRii't'LTrKE The following table gives the 
acieage, production, and value of the jiiiniipal 
crops in 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Com 

Oats 


Tear 

Acreage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

1929 

927,000 

1,542,000 • 

$16,919,000 

1928 

927,000 

1,497,000 • 

17,304.000 

1929 

19,000 

2,850,000 

4,275,000 

1928 

21,000 

2,982,000 

2,535.000 

1929 

88,000 

3,608,000 

.1,788.000 

1928 

80,000 

3,620,000 

3,872,000 

1929 

74,000 

2,738,000 

1.780,000 

1928 

79,000 

2,686,000 

1,880,000 


• Tong. 
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Mineral Production The total value of the 
mineral products of the State fell slightly to 
$14,702,891 for 1927, from $14,965,181 for 1920 
The pioduction of stone was 321,970 short tons, 
valued at $9,210,116 for 1927, as against 330,230 
tons, valued at $9,244,465 for 1926 The value 
of the slate produced was $4,108,911 for 1927 
and $4,267,041 for 1926, it fell farther to 
$3,981,928 for 1928 

Finance State expenditures in tlie year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the [Tiiited States 
Department of Commerce, weie for maintain- 
ing and operating govcinmental depaitments, 
$0,365,784 (of which $527,479 was foi local educa- 
tion ) , for interest on debt, $63,277 , for im- 
piovemcnts, $2,998,807, total, $9,427,868 (of 
which $5,345,505 was for highways, $2,71 6, .534 
being foi maiiitename and $2,628,971 for coii- 
structum) Ucvciiues weic $8,085,727 Of these, 
jjiopcity and special taxes fuinished 36 4 per 
cent, departmental euiiiiiigs and coiu|)en8.ition 
to the State for ofhceis’ sei vices, .5.2, sale of li- 
ceiiHes, 43 0 (including gasoline taxation of 
.$971,983) The funded State debt, $6,701,5.32 out- 
standing and net, imduded $5,000,000 of flood 
bonds issued subsequent to the disastrous floods 
of November, 1927 On a property valuation of 
.$321,485,115, State taxes of $1,174,203 weie lev- 
ied in the fiscal jear 

Transportation The total iiumlx'r of miles of 
lailioad line undoi opeiation on Jan 1, 1929, 
uns 1034 15 Tlicie was no lejiorted lonsti uctiou 
of additional line in 1920 

MAMii<A('TiTUKH A((oiding to the biennial 
Census of Manufactuics published by the U S 
Department of Coinmeice in 1929, there weie in 
the State, in 1927, 880 manufacturing estab- 
lishiuents I'hese <‘inploye<l 26,241 wage earners, 
uliose wages for the jcai totaled $32,305,433 
Materials and supplies used in iimnufacture weie 
of the total cost of $69,957,432. The manufac- 
tured firoducts combiiied atta iiied the total \ uluc 
of $134,029,078 

Kihjcation Authorities of the State estiinuted 
the number of jieisoiis of school age, i c , lM‘twceii 
the ages of 6 and 18 }cars, inclusive, in the State* 

111 the itcadcinic ycai 1928-29, was 77,000 There 
ivcie emullcd in the public schools in that jeai 
65,464 pupils, of these, 54,192 were in the elemen- 
tal y, and 11,272 in the higli-sch(M)l, giadcs The 
expenditures of the >ear ending June .30, 1929, for 
]iublie-sch()ul education anioiiiitcd to the sum of 
$5,1.58,434 

ClIARITIkS AMI CoRUKCTIUNS The dlie(t hUpCl- 
\ihion of the State iiistitiitions for the eau* or 
custody of pel sons is one of the functions of the 
Depaitineiit of Public Welfaie 
IjEOltsLATioN The K'gulai hieninal session of 
the State la'gislatuie met in Januaiv and ad- 
join ned oil March 1.5 Its chief inatteis of con- 
sideration weie the extension of State appropiia- 
tioiis for load eoiistiuetion and the meeting of 
elmiges on the bonds issued to pay the cost of 
lopaiiing damage done by the flood of 1927 
Appiojiriations for highway const ruction weie 
iiieieased by about $1,009,000 a ><‘ur The appio- 
pnations weie to incliicle not only road inain- 
teiiaiiee expense's and cooperation in the towns’ 
load JinpiONeiiieiits hut also the eoiistiuetion of 
haid-sut faced loads at the rate of not o\er 6.5 
miles u >eui In older to piuMcle foi the payment 
of ]>iineipal and inteiest cm the flood bonds, an 
iiiciease tioin 4 to 5 cents a gallon was made 
m the State sales tax on gasoline, as well as an 


increase in the diicct tax, and a poTT tax bf $2 60 
was laid 

A bill to place an income tax was defeated. 
Airtliority was granted to municipalities to own 
and operate airports, and a code to govern air 
traffie was enacted Tlie “blue-sky” law regulat- 
ing the sale of investment securities was ex- 
tensively revised It was made possible for power 
mteiests to ereet dams with the eoopeiation of 
the State Public Service Commission where these 
might seive a puipose of flood control 

PoiiTirAi AND OiHER KvENTS The Central 
Veimont Railway, one of the chief railroad lines 
of the State, was auctioned at a leccivers sale 
on .Tilly 29 It was pin chased through repiesenta- 
Canadian National Railwav for 
$22,000,000 The nuetionc‘d railroad had h^n in 
rc'ceivei s iiands since Dec 12, 1927, immediately 
after «ie disastious Vermont floods The Cham- 
plain Bridge, roiinectiiig Vermont and New York 
State bv a liighway coinmunieation across Lake 
Champlain, was opened on August 26 Tt extends 
from t rown Point, N Y, to Chimney Point, Vt. 
cost about $1,000,000. and was built by a com- 
mission of the two States It was to he opcratc>d 
as a toll bridge until its cost had been met from 
the jiicHveds and was then to be opened for tlie 
flee use of the public 

Optics Covernor, John K Weeks, Lieu- 
tenant-Ooiernor. Stanley C Wilson, Secretaiy 
of State, Lawson C Myriek. Treasuier, Thomas 

II Cave, Auditor. Benjamin Cates, Attornex- 
t.eneral, ,7 \\uid Caner, Commissioner of Kdu- 
eation , C 11 Dciupse> 

Judiciary Supreme Court Chief Justice, 
Ceorp M Pow CIS, Associate Justices, Leighton 
1 “lOfK. Sherman R Moulton, ITairie B Chase, 
Frank D Thninpsuii 

VEBMONT, Unixtbrity oi- An cmdowed in- 
stitution of higher education in Builington, Vt 
m-ontiig some Slate aid, founded bv Ira Alien’ 

III 1791 The 1929 autumn enrollment xvas 1210, 
of whom 695 were men and 515, women The 

endowment amounted 
income for tlie year was 
$ r ».) 0 , 0()0 The hhiaiv contained 135,000 volumes 
President, tJiiv Bailey, LL D 
VESSELS, Naial Since the earliest days of 
lighting ships, the general tendency in the design 
of naval x'essels has been toward an increase in 
Hire and speed and leecnt dcxelopments aie fol- 
lowing the same lines except as regards eaiiital 
ships (battleships and Imtlle cruiseis) and air- 
tonnage was limited 
bv the terms of the Washington Naval Coiifer- 
onee Tiuieasc in si/e has boon a persistent tend- 
ency liccause it permits an increase in offensive 
IMiwor, defeiisnc power, and speed But there are 
niising, from time to time, limiting factors aside 

1 . 3 T"' apparent trenila of 

naval thought ns regarda new deaigna » evinced 
111 tbe following notes eoiicerning existing and 
proposed tyjn'S of w ar vessels ® 

Aircraft C^arrier The largest ships of this 
type in 1929 were the U S naval caineis Sam 
foi7a and Lvanngttm They are logarded as suitable 
foi aeeompaiiying the battle fleet but smaller car- 
neiB aie also needed for this and other services 
rhe sniiyer ships aie, moreovei, much less ex- 
pensive to Opel ate either in peace or w'ai 
Battleships No new battleships weie under 
i-oiiHtructioii, but If the naval Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments, which was to meet 
m January. 1930, did not extend the limitations 
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imposed in the Washington Conference, the lad- 
ing down of new battleships would commence in 
1031. 

Gbuisrbs, Armored The old type of armored 
cruiser has disappeared, but new types were 
under consideration. The advent of the German 
armored ship Admtral Scheer (see following 
note) caused some changes in naval thought. 

Gruihrrs, Battle Cruisers of this type were 
subject to the same treaty limitations as battle- 
ships But vessels of 10,000 tons or less were not 
battle cruisers under the definition given in the 
Washington Pact The German ship Admiral 
Sohrer (which is fully described in the article on 
Naval Proobess Germany), though of 10,000 
tons only, was otherwise of the battle cruiser type 
because she carries very heavy guns, has more 
than ordinary battleship speed, and has much 
more armor than a light cruiser 

Cruisxss, Liout The various designs of 10,000- 
ton cruisers that had appeared since 1022, when 
cruiser tonnage was thus limited and cruiser guns 
restricted to calibres of 8 inches or less, had not 
shown any very great differences The guns are of 
8 inches, 8 to 10 in number The speed has varied 
from 31 5 to 3R knots, the slower ships being 
given somewhat more protection Considerable 
talk was heard of reducing the speed to alKiut 
28 knots for some 10,000-tonncrs and adding ma- 
terially to their protection Nothing in this di- 
rection was likely to take place until after the 
1930 Naval Conference 

Destroyers The size of destroyers in the Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, and Japanese navies had 
greatly increased in recent years The United 
States had laid down no vessels of this class since 
the World War and her existing boats were 300 
tons smaller than French torpedo boats and less 
than half the size of French destroyers This was 
to some c>tent a question of nomenclature for the 
new French torpedo boats {torpUleurs d'eaeadre) 
were of about the same sire (1500 tons) as de- 
stroyers {contrctorptlleura — ^2700 tons), were 
much larger than the destroyer leaders in any 
other navy and approached the dimensions of 
small light cruisers 

Destroyer Leader. Another name for a fiotilla 
leader, or very large destroyer, which is used as 
the flag boat of a grouj) of destroyers As a more 
definite term than flotilla leader, it is coming into 
general favor, particularly m the ITnited States 
Navy Destroyer leaders of 1929 had a tonnage of 
1600 to 2700 depending upon the size of the de- 
stioyer of their groups In the French Navy, the 
destroyer leaders were called destroyers, but they 
arc 600 to 900 tons larger than the destroyer 
leaders of other navies 

FrxiTiLLA Leader See Destroyer Leader 

Submabime Submarines of recent design arc of 
five general types (a) coast and harbor de- 
fense — 300 to 750 tons, (b) cruising — ^900 to 
2500 tons, (c) fleet, designed to accompany the 
battle fleetr— 2000 to 3000 tons; (d) submarine 
ciuisers — 3000 tons or more, (e) mine-lay mg — 
all sizes The largest submarine built or building 
at the end of 1929 was the submarine cruiser 8ur- 
couf, under construction for the French Navy Its 
displacement on the surface is 3250 tons; when 
submerged, considerably over 4000 tons The next 
submarine in size was the U S mine-laying fleet 
submarine V-4 which has displacements of 2680 
and 4080 tons (surface and submerged). 

Sdumariee Salvage and Besoue Vessels Re- 
cent accidents to U. S. and other naval sub- 


marines caused the alteration of certain vessels to 
adapt them to the salvage of submarines and the 
rescue of their crews One of this type is stationed 
at a point which is as near as practicable to the 
centre of each field of submarine activity See 
Naval Progress, under United States and Japan. 

VESTBIS, Wreck of See Safety at Sea 

VETERANS BUREAU. See United States 

VETERINARY MEDICINE. The year saw 
continued progress in the control and eradication 
of several of the more important diseases and 
parasites of livestock It was marked by the 
early detection of an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease and its eradication and the release of the 
affected area from quarantine in 60 days. An out- 
break of European fowl peat on farms in Morns 
Co , N J , discovered in June was eradicated 
within a period of two weeks through destruc- 
tion of all diseased and exposed birds on the in- 
fected farms 

Scveial leaders in the profession passed from 
fhe including Maj -Gen Sir Frcilerick 

ih Ixmdon, best known for his textbooks 
on veterinary physiology and veterinary liy- 
giene, on July 27, 1929, at the age of 72, Dr 
M H Reynolds, of the Minnesota Fjxpcrimcnt 
Station, on Jan 1.5, 1928, at the agi' of 63, and 
Dr R R Dmwiddie, of the Ai Kansas Exjieii- 
ment Station, on Aug 3, 1929, at the age of 60, 
both of whom were authors of numerous {lubliea- 
tions 

There was some progress in the field of educa- 
tion, the enteiing class m veterinary schools of 
352 lepie-eiiiin'' an incieasc of 30 ovei that of 
the ]iiiM<liiig \i.ii The number of aeeredited 
veterinary colleges continued at 12 and the for- 
eign recognized veterinary institutions were 10 
in number The sixty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Anieiiean Veterinary Medical Association 
W'as held at Detioit August 13 to 16, at which 
Dr T H Ferguson of Wisconsin was elected 
president and Dr M Jacobs of Tennessee, trens- 
iirei At the annual meeting of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, held at Chicago 
Deeembei 4 to 0, Dr A E Wight of Washington, 
D C, Mas elected president 

Foot and Mouth Disease An outbreak of 
f<K)t and mouth disease, the ninth to occur in the 
United States, M^as diseovcied on January 16 
in a herd of 3500 hogs on a garliage feeding 
ranch near Whittier in I>ja Angeles Co , Calif 
The disease vas definitely diagnosed on Janii- 
aiy 17 and the entire lieid was slaughtered on 
January 19 The infection appeared to ha\e been 
introduced in gaihage from a ship that had been 
provisioned at a foreign port It appeared later 
in the month among cattle near Downey about 
8 miles fiom W'^hittier The animals affected oi 
exposed included 3291 head of swine, 277 head 
of cattle, and 23 goats with an appiaised value of 
$107,539 The quarantine was lemoved from 
the limited affected area on March 18 

The outbreak was of the shortest duration and 
involved the sniallest number of premises and 
animals of any of the outbreaks that liad oc- 
curred in the United States It was the third to 
be traced to infected meat fiom countries where 
the disease existed. 

INPI-.CTIOUS Abortion and Undttlant Fever 
With the increased suppression of tuberculosis 
in livestock, infectious abortion had become the 
greatest plague affecting the American cattle 
industry As pointed out by the Secretaiy of Ag- 
riculture in his annual report for 1929, it was 
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taking an annual toll from both beef and dairy 
herdn estimated at fully $50,000,000 and also af- 
fected swine. The disease had been suceessfully 
combated m a number of States by a system of 
isolation The Delaware Experiment Station re- 
ported the successful outcome in herds in which a 
system of segiegation of the positive and nega- 
tive reactors at calving time only was piacticcd, 
as well as the system of complete segregation 
The number of repoi ted cases of unduTant fever 
in man continued to incieasc with the more gen- 
eial recognition of tlie disease through serological 
surveys made liy a{>plyiiig the agglutination test 
for Itrucclla abortus, the causative organism, to 
all typhoid and lues sciuius received bv many 
State and city health departments It was 
pointed out by the U S Public Health Service 
that the disease nia> be confused with many 
olheis including typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, 
tubeiculosis, ihcumatism, malaria, influenza, 
focal infections, sinusitis, appendicitis, and 
tularemia TJie three stiains of the causative or- 
ganism wcic diflcientinted bv their liehavioi 
towaid dv’es and raised by Huddlcson to the lank 
ot sjiecies, the name Bincella mehtcnsis being 
applied to the goat tjpe, Jtr hovis to the cow 
tyjic, and Hr \u%s to the pig type The use of 
tliese names w'lll avoid some confusion although 


bred cattle and a maximum of $35, instead of 
$25, for grade cattle, as heretofore At the close 
of the calendar year, 178,368 herds containing 
2,400,049 heads weie listed as fully accredited 
Twenty States repoi ted more than 50 per cent of 
their cattle population as under supervision 
Texas Fpver and Cattle-tick Ebadication 
The work of the fiscal year ended June 30 led to 
the release from Federal quarantine of three coun- 
ties m Alabama, one and the remainder of a second 
county in Aikansas, eight counties in Florida 
adjacent to the Gcuigia State line, two paiishes 
and pait of a third in Louisiana, one county and 
the remainder of three counties in Oklahumo, and 
eight counties in Texas On Decemlier 1, addi- 
tumal territory repicsenting 15 counties in the 
four States of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas, amounting to 10,358 square miles, weie 
released fiom the Fcdeial quaiantinc on account 
of the cattle tick and one parish in Louisiana 
was requarantined at the same time The re- 
lease of the territory in Oklahoma and Alabama 
resulted in the removal of the quarantine from 
all of the restricted aieas m these States Of the 
985 counties and parishes quarantined for the 
cattle tick on July 1, 1906, 787 had been released 
and but 198 remained under supervision on June 
30, 1929 


thev do not ncccfasaiily denote the source of the 
oigainsms 

It appears tliat cattle may be infected with all 
Ihiec tvpes, but there was no recoid of swine 
iKMiig intected lututally with the lioviiie or 
cajuine tvpe The moie lecent woik suggests 
that tJie jioriine t,\|ie is much more virulent loi 
man than is the bovine Huddlcson has found 
that, in moiikevs, the pouiiie tvpe is the most 
highlv pathogenic, the capiine type is next, and 
the boMiK* t>])e the least jiatliogcnic of the thiee 
It VMiB not easj to infect monkevs with the 
bovine tvpe, but when so infected and subse- 
qiienth lei'oveied, the animals weie immune to 
all thiee tjpes 

'File disease niaj be contracted by contact with 
intcited uniiiiAls, as well as tliiougii the loiisunip- 
tion of infected milk, the loiiner probably is a 
gi eater souicc of infection This is indicated by 
the fact that the picvalence of uiidiiluiit fewer 
aiiiong p.ickiiig-lioube employees is 25 to 30 times 
as gieat as that among law-inilk consuineis 
IvvcMi 111 the nil 111 jiopulation, hugely (onsumeis 
of law milk, it appeals to lie an occupational 
disease, since nine times as nianv men as women 
111 Mil 111 sections have contiiutcd the disease 

JnvhsrcxK TimFiiriiosis Ekvdicvtion Sub- 
stantial jiiogiess was made in the woik of eradi- 
cating tulMucuIosis of livestock, which liad been 
iiiidei wav since 19Hi Moie cattk — iieuily a mil- 
lion a month — weie tested during the tiscal veai 
cnuled .Tune 30, with a grand total of ll,(i(»5,000 
head 'I'he di‘giee of infection found had been le- 
diiced in eight yeais fioni 3 9 pci cent to 1 8 pet 
cent, or moie than 50 per cent since the bjs- 
tematic ciadication began The States of North 
Caiolina and Maine weie designated as iiiodilied 
nccieditcMl aieas or areas in which tuberculosis 
infc'ction in ciitth* had been reduced to less than 
one-huli of 1 per cent Some 740 coiiiities had 
attained the designation of modified accredited 
aic>as and the woik piogressed in about 400 other 
c‘ouiitios in all l-l■l'l!lJ 'iiorc than onc-thiid 
of the counties ■■ ' c I *. ,id States 

The Fedeial indemnity was increased to per- 
mit a maximum of $70 instead of $50 for pure- 


Dourtne Eradication The eradication work 
with dourinc in the horse w'as continued in a sec- 
tion of western Montana, where elevcm head were 
found infectc'd, and on the Indian reservations in 
Arizona and Nevada, the only areas where it 
was known to exist in the United States The 
blood of 9781 animals was tested of which 1,56, oi 
1 06 per cent, reacted positively It was thought 
that the work on the Indian rc^servations had le- 
sulted in the eiadication of the disease thcie 

ScABiFR Ermiic’ation There was an increase 
of 8 per cent ovei the preceding ycai in the num- 
ber of shee]) found infected with scabies, or 732,- 
937 head The inciease was cunsideiahle on the 
Indian reseivations in Arizona, wdieie the 
climatic and lange conditions weie iinfavoiable 
for ciadication woik Thcie was a decrease of 
approx I mate I V’’ 31 pei cent fiom the preceding 
year in the niimlier of cattle found to be infected 
with cattle scalncs, oi a total of 99,00.5 

Hoo Choi HIV C()^TROL The occuirence of hog 
TifSo " about the same as in 

19-8. w’hen the venrs losses weie coinjiaratively 
small The contiol woik conducted under the 
Federal appropnation included demonstrations 
of the proper use of anti-hog-cholera serum and 
hog-cholera virus in protecting herds agaiiist 
IJie disease and meetings foi the giving of in- 
struction 'J’he number of outbreaks lejmited din- 
ing the year was 7029 

Anaplarmostr It was found in California that 
calves bom of dams that had apparently le- 
covered from niiapldsmosis did not carry the 
causative Mieir blood Animals ic- 

coveretl fir pioved to be carrieis of 

the organism in their blood for as long as two 
yeais and two months Biunipt found the causa- 
tive oiganisra of Tunisian oiigin in the blood of 
a cow SIX yeais and eight months after the ani- 
mal had been inoculated 


: J A nitiii-iL-u uy me poiiiuy 

industry due to fowl pox led to an incieased 
activity aimed at protection through vaccina- 
tion It was found, as the result of woik in sev- 
eral States, that cutaneous vaccination tliiough 
scarification of the skin or by plucking several 
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feathers would gne a strong inirauiiity iii healthy 
pullets when applied while they were still on the 
laiige and hefoie coming into produetion and 
with their combs still undeveloped In Oregon, 
80,000 birds had been sueeessfullv vaeeinated by 
the State Experiment Station at the close of 
tlie thiee yeais ended with 1928 
11 VV D. OR Pri-LORLM Disease of the Fowl 
The active :■ ' '-m*' i ■'! woik with this inipoi- 

tant diaeai?. ■ . ■ eontiniied unabated, 

particular attention IxMiig given to means of de- 
tection A rapid method for testing for infeition 
in the field was repoited by Bunyea, Hall, and 
Dorset The slide and tube U'sts for the infection 
weie found b\ two State oxpeiimeiit stations to 
be 111 agieement in a high peiceiitage of the tests 
conducted It was found that much ho-called 
biooder pneiiinonia was due to the development of 
Sulmmclla puUorum in the lung tissue ami that, 
when it IS pieseiit, chicks may die without any 
symptom ot diaiihea Bespiratioii appeals to be 
a more common means of infection iii the hatch- 
ery than jii 1 ‘viously suspected 

iNFECTIOUH BHOJVC1IITI.S 01« THE FoWI This 
disease, whitli lust appealed in Canada and is 
also known as Canada fowl flu, has lapidlv m- 
ci eased in impoitaiice and become flie soiin*e of 
SCI ions losses fioTii coast to coast lleavj losses 
resulted fiom its outbreak in Washington State, 
in tialifoiiiia, in New .Teisey, and elsewheie, ]»ar- 
ticularly in clucks ranging fiom one to two 
months of age 

Va(’(’INES It was found that a lueinoiihagic 
septicemia aggichsion, a geim-free sterile piodutt 
that has been jirepaied, ]irotectb against ship- 
ping fever This w-as being maiiufactnied niidei 
commeuial conditions and was pioving to be 
efficacious in practice 

I’ARAblTES AND I’ARAHlTIClIlES The microscopic 
tapeworm of the fowl had increased in abundance 
111 Washington and threatened to becom<> a sei ions 
peat of poultry in the westeiii pait ot the State 
Tetrachlorethylene was found effective against 
moat of the common internal nematode paiasitea 
of alieep Used in single doses of o cc it was ap- 
proMinatcIv HM) pel cent effective against the 
stomach vvoini It was found l^ the Kansas E\- 
jMTimeiit Station that taibon tetraehloiide ad- 
ministeied to ilinkeiis would lemove all louiid- 
woiiiis {Afscaridm lincain), with scaieely an> ill 
ellect upon the cliukeiia See TuiAiiEMiv 

VICTORIA. A state of the Austialuui Coiii- 
monwcalth, situated in the aoutheastein pait of 
the island continent Aiea, 87,884 squaie miles, 
iioniilatioii, aecoiding to the census of 1921, 
l,r>31,280, estimated June 30, 1929, 1,707,5,39 
(Japital, Melhouiiie, with an estimated ]) 0 ]niIation, 
ineludiiig aiiburha, on Dee 31, 1028, of 1,000,000 
Othei cities were Ballarat, Geelong, and Bendigo 

Tlie wheat erop in 1928—29 totaled 40,818,833 
bushels from 3,718,904 aeres, aa coinpaied with 
20,100,814 bushels fiom 3,004,172 acres in 1927-28 
I’lie production of wool (as in the giease) in 
1928 was 148,503,79,') pounds The value of all 
minerals inodueed in 1928 was £1,098,091, iii- 
eludiiig u»al (1933,408) and gold (£144,008) lii 
1927-28, 8245 luetoi les employed 100,357 woikeis 

IVeliinimiry figiiies foi 1928-29 placed the 
value of diiect oveiseus impoits at £40,000,880 
and of direct oveiacaa exjiorts at £39,437,225, as 
compared with impoits of £47,911,131 and ev- 
poits of £31,728,.558 in 1927-28 Foi the hscal 
year ending Juiiu 30, 1928, revenues totaled £27,- 
*357,917 and expenditures £27,521,270. The net 


public debt on June 30, 1928, amounted to £151,- 
213,453 

The executive power la vested in a goveiuur, 
acting through a responsible ministry, and the 
legislative power in a Pailiameiit of two Houses 
The Governor in 1929 was Lieut -Col Ixird Ar- 
thur H T Soincis, Premier and Tieasuier, Sir 
W W McPherson The Nationalist ministiy 
headed by Premici McPherson fell on Deo 11, 
1929, when the small Country Progressive party, 
which held the balance of powei following elec- 
tions eailior in the inuntli, thicw its su]>poit to 
the Labor party A Laboi cabinet was thou 
foimed under Edmund Hogan, former I^ihor 
J’remici 

VILJOEN, vlFyoon, W J A South African 
educator, died July 20, 1929, in Cajie Town, 
South Africa, wheie he was hoin Oct 5, 1809 
He w'as educated at tlie Noimal School and the 
South Afiieaii College in Cajic Town and at Vic- 
toria College in Stcllenbuhcli He also studied at 
the uiiiveihities of Amsteidaiii Leiden, and 
Stiasslnirg, and reieived fiom Oxfoid l^niveisity 
the degiec of DCL In 1894 he became piofcssoi 
of modem languages at Victoiia College and in 
1897 a mcmbei of Hie Council at Cajie I'lnveisit.v 
After 1918 he was Siipciiiitendent-Geiieial of Edli- 
(iitiuii 111 the Pioviiice ol the Cape ot Good 
Hope. 

VIOLINISTS. See Mi mo 

VIRGINIA. Porri.ATloN Aceoiding to the 
FouiU'cntli Census, the ]) 0 ]nilatiun of tlie State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,309,187 The estimated 
population on .lulv 1, 1928, wuh 2,’)75,000 The 
capital IS llichmoiid 

AoRiC'iiLTMih The following t.ible gives the 
ucieage, pioductioii, and value of the piiiicipal 
Clops HI 1928 and 1929 


Cl Oft 

Year 

Acreage 

Corn 

1029 

3,522,000 


1938 

1,626,000 

1,058,000 

Hay 

1029 

1928 

1,084,000 

TobacfO 

3920 

170,000 


1928 

180,800 

Potatoes 

1929 

1 12,000 

.Sw epf 

1928 

151,000 

lioUtoes 

1929 

45,000 

1928 

44,000 

Wheat 

1929 

700,000 


1928 

67 1,000 

Apples 

3929 

1928 

Peanuts 

1929 

3 60,000 


1928 

152,000 

Cotton 

1939 

88,000 

79,000 


1928 

Outs 

1920 

167,000 


1928 

182,000 




“ Tons 

^ Pounds '■ Bales 


Prod Itu Vahir 
44,1 tS 000 $44,1.18,000 


44.715.000 

1.400.000 « 

1.470.000 « 
1 IK .120,000 

104.804.000 <' 

17.401.000 

21.018.000 

6.705.000 
0 < iO.OOO 

8.060.000 
0, 758,000 

13,000,000 

16,100,000 

149.722.000 * 

144.768.000 » 

40.000 *• 

44.000 *• 

3.841.000 

4.641.000 


44.715.000 

21.628.000 

23.522.000 
20,706 000 
16,778 000 
21,826 000 

10.800.000 

6.0 it, non 

4,4 15 000 
11 , 200,000 
1 1,175,000 
14,300,000 
1 1,685,000 

5.840.000 

6.804.000 

3.010.000 
4 004 000 
2.67 1,000 

2.070.000 


Mineral Proiu'ction The mal production of 
the State again fell, to the quantity of II 900,- 
933 shoit tons foi 1928, fiuiii the total, itself 
much 1 educed, of 12,910,042 tons tor 1927, the 
Yield had a value of $20,375,000 for 1928 and $23,- 
203,000 for 1927 

Transportation The total iiiimliei of miles of 
laihoad line undei operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 4508 02. Theie was no lepoited ( onsti uetioii 
ol additional line in 1929 

Manufactures. Accoiding to Hie hieniiiul Fed- 
eiul CeiiHUM ot Maiiufuctiues luiblislied liy the 
Depaitineiit of C^omnieiee in 1929 and lelating to 
i)|)eiatioiis of 1927, tlieie were in the State in 
1927, 2432 iiiaiiufacturiiig estahlishinciilH. These 
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employed 114,918 \vage earners, whose wages for 
the year totaled $110,377,943. Materials and sup- 
l>lies used in production cost $340,105,709 Maii- 
ufaetined jnodnets eumhined attained the \Hliie 
of $071,340,808 

Education JJotli in tlie HdniinistiHtive biaiuli 
and in the handling of finances, the jniblie-hchool 
systein ot the State made progress in passing 
from district to county control There weie eti- 
1 oiled in the ]>nblie schools, in the acadenne yeat 
1928-29, 558,930 pupils Of these, 484,570 were 
in elenientaiy, anil 74,354 in liigli-sihool, giades 
K\penditiiies of the veai ioi piibl ic-seliool etlti- 
cation totaled $25,125,401 The uiiniial salaries 
of ieaeheis a\oiuged $858 

J*oLnic'Ar. AND Otjieu E\ents I)i John flar- 
laiid Pollaid, the legular Demoeiatic candidate, 
was elected goveiiioi on Ni a ember 5 lie defeated 
J)i William JSIobely Uiown, eaiididale of the 
Hopubluaiis and of the anti'8mitli wing ot the 
Denioeiatie paity in the State, by a decisixe ina- 
joiity of appioKimatel} 70,000 Tlie campaign 
leading to tins election was one ol the most lively 
that the State had expel leneed in niaiiA jeais 
'J he opposition to I'ollaid sought to liold the gams 
made against the leguLii State Demoiiacv m 
1928, wiieii the ^sativist, Fundameiit«ilist, and 
I'lohibitionist hentimeiits liad deleated the Dem- 
ociatu candidate loi Jhesident liishop Janies 
('aiinoii, Ji , leailei oi tlie Piohibilioii torees in 
the State, was aeii>e in levning the anti-Snuth 
huiitiment, and laised the civ of “Haskoliisin” 
against l*ollaid To this, the regiiliii Deuiociatic 
oigani/atioii lesponded in August by aniiouneing 
that It would aicept no (arnpaign (ontnbutions 
fioiii outside the State J’olluid had the suppoit 
(d the livid administiatioii, and was helped In 
tlie \oteis’ wish to icgistoi uppio\al of the ad* 
niinihtiatioirs leioid 5 his sentiment was en- 
hanced b^ the fact that lliowii in the lattei part 
ot his campaign diiected his attack against od- 
iiiinistiation ]iolicies, including the cost of the 
State's donation loi the 111 lie llidge National 
J’aik and the amount and cost ot highway ton- 
stiuctioii and iiiainteiiance l iidei the slioit-bal- 
lot amendment adojited in .hiiie, 1928, no |iopuhti 
\ote was east ten I'oinniissioiier of Agnciiltiiie, 
Siipei intendeiit of I'ulilic 1 list iiic lion, oi State 
Tieaslliei 

Kuil\ 111 the ycai, one of the c)>stei Aiais not 
infieqiient in the Chesapeake c'stiiaiies occiiiichI 
on the wateis of the ^ oik Ki\er 

A Negio \otc*i who had Imhmi excluded fioni 
a Demoeiatic State piimai> obtained in a Fed- 
ci.il C'oiiit on June 5 at lliehmond a decision 
tending to iiixalidate the pioMsion of the State 
piimaiy law enabling the paitv to exc-Iude iSie- 
gioes An oidi nance of lluhinoiid loi the lesi- 
(ieiitial segiegatioii ol laces was likewise the 
Hiiliject ol an ad\eise iiiling in a Fculeial Distiict 
Couit Dela> in laising some $5,()(l(k()()(l needed 
to complete the pill chase of land foi the Shc'ii- 
andoah Natiuiial Paik ga\e owneis op|H>itniiitv 
to stiip Diiieh timbei fioni lands inteiidc'cl fot in- 
c liision 111 the paik 

Ofucekh (Joveiiioi, lluiri F IJyid, Luniten- 
aiit-(io\i*iiioi, Junius E West, Secietaiy of the 
C!omnionwealth, M A Ihilehniaon , State Tieas- 
iiier, .lolm AI I*uieell, Auditoi of Public Ac- 
counlH, (' Lee Mooie, Attoiimy-Ceiu'ral, John 
1\ Sanndc'rs, SupeiintcMideiit of Public Instinc*- 
tioii, JIaiiia Halt, Coiiimissinner of Agiicultiiie, 
(leoige W Koiiiei 

Judiciary Supieme Cuuit of Appeals Piesi- 


dent, Uobert K. Pientia, AaRociate Justices, Tjouis 
E Epes, Pieston W’ Campbell, 11 II L Chiches- 
tei, IJ VV Dolt. 

VIEGINIA, CMVi'JtsiT^ oi< A iioiiseetarian 
iuHtitiitiun ot higbei education in Chai lotteaville, 
Va , founded in 1819. The enrollment for the 
aiiiiimn teim of 1929 was 2525 The faculty 
numhored 312 The procluetue endowment of the 
iiniveisity ainoniited to $10,000,000, the annual 
State up])io]i] lation was $400,000, and the total 
annual ineoiue was $1,741,352 Theic wc^re 103,- 
102 lolumeH m the libi.iry Piesident, Edw’in Aii- 
deiHOii Aldciman, DCL, LL 1) See Piblic Af- 

liAlRK, INMITUIL OF 

VIEGIN ISLANDS. The name given liy the 
United States (roveniment to the former Daiimli 
West Indies, jmreliased by the Ameriean (lo\- 
orumeiit fiom Deiimaik by the treaty proelaimed 
.Ian 25, 1917, also a gioiip of islands lieloiigiiig 
to the Diitish colony of the Leewaid Islands See 
Lekward Islands " The Viigin Islands of the 
LTiiitisl Stales consist ihiefi> of the Islands of 
St Thomas, St Cioix, and St John, and ha\c a 
total area ot ahoiit 132 scjimte miles, with a pop- 
ulatiu'i .11 I ‘.iii; to the eeiisiis oi Nov. 1, 1917, 
of 20,U.51, Ol VMiicdi 80 pel cent weie Negroes, 
13 pel cent of niixcsl races, and 7 pei cent whitens 
I’he cstiiUiiied iiojiuhition in 1927 was 20,728 
111 1920, St Ihonias, with an ai(>n of 28 scpiuie 
miles had 8820 inhabitants, St Croix, 84 square 
miles, 11,118 mh.ibitaiiis, and St John, 20 
Mjuaie mill's, 784 iiiliabitanis The gu\ eminent is 
undei a gcueinoi aiipomted hy the Piesident of 
the riiited State's in 1927 Ameiieun eiti/eiiship 
was gi anted to the natnes (Jovernoi in 1929, 
('aptain W aldo L\inis, 1' S N (Ket ) 

VITACOLOE See I’lioTCK.UAi'in 
VITAL STATISTICS Tlie L S Burc'aii of 
the Census, in a bulletin dealing with bulbs and 
deaths in 1928, ga\e u total ot 1,378,075 deaths 
in the rc'gistiatioii uic'ti in I'ontmental United 
Stales, (oiic'spoiidiiig to a death late of 12 0 pei 
1000 jiojiulation as eompaied with 114 in 1927 
'J’lie cieath-iegistiation area foi the liseal ,\eai 
ending June 30, 1929, loiiipiised 15 States ‘and 
10 cities 111 noiiregistiatioii States w'lth a total 
estim.ited j»opulation ot 111,572,000, or 95 5 jier 
ec'iit of the pojmlation oi eontinenlul United 
States The biitli-iegistiation aie.i, on the otliei 
haiul, inelucli'cl 45 Slates with a total estimated 
population oi 113,420,000, oi 94 5 ]ier c'c'iit of 
the popiibituin oi eontincntal United States The 
iminbei of linths dining 1928 totaled 2 002,700, 
the biitli rate being 19 7 jiei 1000 population as 
(onipuied with 29 0 foi 1927 Dining the ycxii 
Texas and Ni»w Mexico eiiac'tcd satisfactoi} law’s 
]u'ttuiiinig to hiitli and death legistratioii, and 
Coloiaclo and Nevada w’eie added to the liiith- 
legistiation aiea 

Imieases ni 1928 death lates (jier 100,000 
population) fioin tJiose of the jiieceding yeui 
weic liom the follow iiig pinieipai causes Dis- 
eases ot ihe hc'uit (195 7 to 207 7), cciebral liem- 
oiihage and ii'Iil* (84 0 to 87 0), nephritis 
(92 5 to 95 0 1 , i!..ili.li- melhtiia (17 5 to 19 0), 
caiuvi (95b to 95 9), inllueii/a (22 0 to 45 2), 
and pneumonia, all toiuia (80 5 to 98 0) The 
deaths fioni tliese causes numbeied 741,739, 
which was eonsideialily iiioie than halt the total 
iininhoi ot deaths fioni all causes Utlier increases 
111 lates weie tor measles (4 1 to 5 4) and jiellag- 
la (5 0 to 0 1) The death late fioiii all ai 1 . 1 - 
dental eauHCH mereased from 78 4 to 79 2, the in- 
dividual types of accidents showing the gioatest 
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increases being accidental drowning (6.7 to 7.1), 
and automobile accidents, excluding collisions 
with railroad trains and street cars (10 5 to 

20 8); if deaths from these collisions were in- 
cluded, the total number of automobile accidents 
in 1028 would be 20,348 as compared with 23,- 

312 ill 1027. The - rates (per 100,- 

000 population) fox 1027 weie 23 and 

21 4 

among the decreases in rates from 
I 'I *7 |ji»H were those from tuberculosis, all 
forms (80 8 to 70.2), congenital malforinaiions 
and diseases of eaily infancy (67.7 to 05 6), 
whooping cough (09 to 54), diarrhea and en- 
ieiitis, uiidei 2 years (21 0 to 20 7), acute an- 


terior poliomyelitis (19 to 12), typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever (6 6 to 4 9), and scarlet fever 
(3.3 to 1.9). The death rate from railioad ac- 
cidents decreased from 0.4 to 5 9 and from mine 
accidents, from 2 5 to 2 3 
There also was a decrease in infant mortality, 
10 States and the District of Columbia aehiev- 
ihg a lower death rate in 1928 than in any year 
since admission to the biiHi icLM-h.ition area 
Oiegon, which repoitcd llie lnue-i i.iic in 1927, 
broke its own record and again led the United 
States in 1928, with a rate of 47 deaths per 1000 
Ine births Tins was the lowest rate ever le- 
poited by any State in the birth-i egisti ation 
area The late for the biith-iegistiatioii aiea as 


DE\THS AND DEATH RATES IN THE UNITED .STATi S 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATHS IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1*127-28 
Frum United atatee Bureau ci/ the CttiKut, 

Deaths in the registration area in routineiital 
Cause of Death United Htaleo 



Number 

1928 


Rate pel 100,000 
e^liiiidted pupulatiun 

All causes* 

1927 

J93n 

1927 

1,378.675 

1,236,940 

1,304 1 

1,111 9 

n^hoid and paratyphoid fever 

5,620 

5,005 

4 9 

5 5 

4.167 

2,875 

3 6 

2 7 

Smallpox 

131 

145 

0 1 

0 I 

Measles 

6,146 

4,43.1 

6 4 

1 1 

Scarlet fever 

2,229 

2,4 to 

1 9 

2 ) 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

6,2 14 

8,261 

7,445 

8,42b 

5 4 

7 2 

6 U 

7 8 

Influenza 

61.741 

21,471 

45 2 


D\scntery 

3,215 

2,605 

2 8 

2 4 

Erysipelas 

2,724 

2,567 

2 4 

2 i 

\ • n ‘ ic’ He 

1,881 

2,011 

1 2 

1 9 

J . . * • 

1,373 

I,.i26 

1 '3 

1 2 

Meningococcuii meningitis 

2,92 1 

1,705 

2 6 

1 (. 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

90 659 

87 567 

79 2 

80 8 

Of the respiratory system 

80,285 

77,195 

70 1 

71 J 

Of the meninges, central nervous system 

3,446 

3,533 

3 0 

J t 

Other forms 

6,928 

6,839 

6 1 

6 t 

Myphihb • 

16,826 

15,976 

117 

11 7 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

109 770 

10.3,578 

95 9 

95 6 

Rheumatism 

4,324 

4,177 

) H 

) 9 

Pellagra 

6,969 

5,418 

6 1 

5 U 

Diabetes mellitus 

21,747 

18,9 17 

19 6 

17 5 

Meningitis (nonepidemic) 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 

3,287 

99,624 

J 08 1 
91,001 

2 9 

87 0 

2 8 
84 0 

P.*iraly8i8 without specified cause 

5,627 

5,00b 

211,976 

5 1 

4 6 

Diseabes of tlie heart 

237,849 

207 7 

195 7 

Diseases of the arteries, atheroma aneurysm, etc 

21,112 

23,615 

6,651 

31 9 

21 H 

Bronchitis 

6,975 

5 2 

5 4 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Respiratory diseases other than bronchitis and pneu 

112,195 

87,2 10 

9,111 

98 0 

80 5 

monia (all foims) 

9 969 

8 7 

K 4 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

.30,730 

29,899 

26 8 

27 6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

21,663 

2 1, 182 

20 7 

21 6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and over) 

7,067 

6,517 

6 2 

6 0 

Appendicitis and tvphlitis 

Henna, intestinal obstruction 

17,411 

11,954 

16 205 
11,309 

1 5 2 

10 4 

15 0 
10 4 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

8,630 

8,098 

7 5 

7 5 

Nephritis 

108,81 1 

100 18) 

95 0 

92 5 

Puerperal septicemia 

6,692 

5,715 

.5 0 

5 ) 

Puerperal causes other than puerperal septicemia 
Congenital malformations and diseases of early infancy 

0,299 

9,145 

K 7 

8 t 

75.159 

73 365 

65 6 

67 7 

Suicide 

15,566 

14, {56 

13 fi 

13 3 

Homicide 

10,050 

9,470 

8 8 

8 7 

Accidental and unspecified external causes 

90,712 

84,980 

79 2 

78 4 

Bums (conflagration excepted) 

6,321 

6,080 

5 5 

5 6. 

Accidental droMiiing 

8,084 

7,206 

7 1 

() 7 

Accidental shooting 

2,839 

2,741 

2 5 

2 5 

Accidental falls 

16,116 

15,152 

14 1 

14 0> 

Mine accidents 

2,639 

2,690 

2,124 

2 .} 

2 5 

Machinery accidents 

2,120 

1 9 

2 0. 

Railroad accidents 

6,796 

6,802 

5 ‘I 

6 4 

Collision with automobile 

2,041 

1,676 

1 8 

1 5. 

Other railroad accidents 

4,755 

5,216 

4 2 

4 8 

Street car accidents 

1,581 

1,452 

1 4 

1 3 

Colhsion with automobile 

542 

476 

0 5 

0 4 

Other street cai accidents 

Automobile accidents (excluding collision with rail 

1,039 

976 

21,160 

09 

0 O' 

road trains and street cars) 

23,765 

20 8 

19 5 

Injuries by vehicles other than railroad trams, street 

1,819 

1,50 I 

1 6 

1 6 

cars, and automobiles 

Excessive heat (burns excepted) 

654 

530 

0 6 

0 5 

Other external causes 

17,916 

17,261 

15 6 

15 9 

All other defined causes 

124,097 

116,301 

108 4 

107 4 

Unknown or ill-defined eausea 

23,560 

19 060 

20 It 

17 6 


•Exclusive of stillbirths ... 

* Includes tabes dorsalis (locomotor ataxia) and general paralysis of the insane. 

• Includes airplane, balloon, and motorcycle accidents. 
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UNITED STATES VITAL STATISTICS— 1928 

Bvrtha and deaths {exelunve of etdlhxrtha) , with ratee per 1000 eatimated population, and infant mortaldy, in 
the bvrtk reguitration area in continental United States, 1928 

Number — 1928 Rate per 1000 Infant mor* 

efctimated population tuhty (deaths 

Axen under 1 year 

Births Deaths Births Deaths por 1000 

All Under birtha) 




ages 

1 year 

3 928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

3928 

1927 

Birth registration ares* 

2,062,760 

1,265,487 

139,567 

19 7 

20 6 

12 1 

11 4 

67 7 

64 6 

Alabsms 

63,555 

31,854 

4,765 

24 7 

26 5 

12 4 

10 6 

75 0 

64 4 

Arizona 

8,903 

6,453 

1,266 

18 8 

18 6 

13 6 

12 8 

142 2 

130 1 

Arkansas 

38,181 

20,012 

2,557 

19 6 

210 

10 3 

9 5 

07 0 

60 9 

California 

83,387 

65,947 

5,178 

18 3 

19 0 

14 5 

13 9 

62 1 

62.3 

Colorado 

19,022 

14,063 

1,708 

17 5 

(‘) 

12 9 

12 2 

89 8 

(*) 

Connerticut 

28,017 

17,929 

1,653 

16 8 

17 7 

10 H 

10 2 

59 U 

58 8 

Delaware 

4,311 

3,196 

338 

17 7 

17 5 

13 1 

12 4 

78 4 

70 G 

Florida 

29,828 

18,063 

2,002 

21 1 

25 0 

13 4 

1 ) 3 

07 1 

07 4 

Goorgia 

69,143 

30,011 

4,322 

18 5 

(*) 

11 2 

(‘) 

81 5 

(*) 

Idaho 

9,081 

4,040 

504 

16 6 

17 2 

74 

7 1 

55 5 

60 0 

Illinoii 

129,668 

00,192 

8,321 

17 5 

18 3 

12 2 

11 4 

64 2 

64 4 

Indiana 

60,289 

40,494 

3,767 

19 U 

J9 8 

12 8 

12 0 

62 5 

68 8 

Iowa 

42,774 

25,313 

2,302 

17 6 

18 4 

10 4 

10 1 

5 ) K 

55 6 

Kansas 

33,691 

20,022 

1,993 

184 

19 () 

11 4 

10 2 

59 2 

55 3 

Kentucky 

57,054 

30,226 

4,109 

22 7 

21 6 

11 8 

10 7 

70 9 

610 

Louisiana 

41,400 

24,984 

3,292 

21 2 

23 9 

12 R 

12 3 

79 5 

77 4 

Mai no 

16,404 

11,005 

1,194 

20 6 

20 6 

13 8 

13 8 

72 8 

80 0 

Maryland 

31.724 

21,651 

2,533 

19 6 

20 3 

1)4 

1 ) 2 

79 8 

81 5 

M ■ - ii1'ii>>ttts 

79.02 H 

51,034 

5,084 

IS i 

19 4 

11 9 

11 6 

04 3 

64 5 

Mm I. L III 

97,500 

54,751 

6,789 

21 2 

22 .3 

11 9 

11 3 

69 6 

67 7 

Minnesota 

49,41 1 

25,979 

2,668 

18 3 

19 U 

9 5 

9 2 

53 K 

51 9 

Mississippi 

48,034 

25,900 

3,569 

26 8 

27 5 

14 5 

13 0 

74 3 

66 8 

Mibsuuri 

63.2 19 

45,280 

4,164 

18 0 

18 9 

12 9 

11 6 

65 8 

59 7 

Montana 

9,036 

5,781 

613 

18 1 

1 ) 7 

10 5 

7 5 

61 7 

60 4 

Nebrabka 

28,020 

1 1,489 

1,448 

19 9 

20 0 

9 6 

K 9 

51 7 

51 2 

New Hampshire 

8,665 

6,442 

602 

19 0 

19 3 

14 1 

1.) 9 

09 5 

69 2 

New .leisey 

70,080 

44,960 

4,568 

18 t 

19 4 

11 8 

11 2 

05 2 

61 3 

Now York 

223.084 

151,637 

14,39 1 

19 3 

19 9 

13 1 

12 ) 

64 5 

59 4 

North Carolina 

80,89 1 

36,165 

6,90.3 

27 5 

28 8 

12 t 

11 4 

85 ) 

79 1 

North Dakota 

14,176 

5,264 

839 

22 1 

22 9 

8 2 

8 1 

59 2 

63 4 

Ohio 

119,845 

80,209 

7,956 

17 6 

3H4 

11 8 

11 0 

66 4 

61 8 

Oklahoma 

42,991 

21,075 

2,964 

177 


8 7 

(*) 

68 9 

(*) 

Orogon 

14,035 

10 488 

658 

15 6 

16 4 

n 6 

11 5 

46 9 

47 5 

Pen 11 by Ivan la 

2<)0,7(i9 

119,616 

14,507 

20 4 

21 0 

12 1 

11 4 

72 3 

69 0 

Rhode Island 

13,021 

8, 198 

878 

18 2 

10 5 

IJ 7 

11 2 

67 4 

66 5 

South Oiirolina 

43,285 

24,427 

4,178 

2)2 

C^) 

1 ) 1 

11 8 

96 5 

(») 

Timnobsue 

50,363 

31,391 

4,070 

20 1 

22 0 

12 5 

11 7 

HO 8 

71 1 

Utah 

] 2,902 

5 0)8 

764 

24 1 

21 7 

5 

9 I 

58 9 

51 3 

Vermont 

7,042 

4,886 

457 

20 0 

10 9 

1 )9 

1 i 9 

04 9 

69 8 

Virginia 

56,518 

30,203 

4,298 

21 9 

23 0 

11 7 

11 3 

70 0 

75 5 

Washington 

22,803 

16,714 

1,113 

114 

14 9 

10 5 

10 2 

48 7 

40 8 

West Virginia 

41, 187 

17,511 

3,045 

25 2 

20 4 

10 2 

10 0 

70 2 

719 i 

Wibionhin 

57,398 

11,788 

3,520 

19 4 

19 7 

10 8 

10 1 

61 4 

59 1 

Wyoming 

4,496 

2,151 

307 

18 2 

18 6 

8 7 

8 2 

68 ) 

68 9 

* Exclusive of Colorado, Georgia, Oklahoma South Carolina, ^l^a^ssachu setts and 

1 Utah 

for both 

^ enrb 

The 


first four of these Stales wore not in the registration aiea in 1927 The 1028 data fur Massachusetts and Utah 
are ineomiilete 

*Not in the registration area in 1927 

a whole in 1928, according to the anal.>sm of the culosii death rate in the ITnited Statf's and 
Children's lluieaii of the U S Department of Canada leaehed n new mininium of 85(5 per 
J^aboi, wa«i (19 deaths of infants under 1 year of 190,000 policy holders, as comparetl -viith a pie- 
age jici 1900 Ine births Washington ran Oregon mous miiiinium of 90 9 in 1928 The death rate 
a close second, with a late of 48 These were the for the four piincipal cominuiiieablc diseases of 
only two iStates with rates under 50 The otlier childhood (nuMsles, scarlet fever, whooping 
States, leportiiig their lowest infant death rates cough, and diphtheria) was 18 3 per 100,000, 
since they had bt>en in the bnth-registiation area, which also established a new nuiiiinuni, the pre- 
weie Iowa, 63, North llakota, 59, Montana, vious minimum being 19 in 1928 The outstaiid- 
61, Massachusetts, 04, Vermont, (i5. District ing item in (he group was diphtheria, with a 
of Columbia, 65, West Virginia, 70, Maine, 73, 1929 death late of only 8 5 per 190,000, as com- 

and Maiyland, 80 iSix (States which achieved paiedwithOO (the previous mimnium) in 1928, 
their lowest infant death late in 1927 maintained this meant a decline of 69 pei cent since 1911, 
(he same rate in 1928 They were Califoinia, when the late uns 27 3 A new niiiiimuiii rate 
(i2, Illinois, 64, (lonneeticut, 59, New Damp- for diseases and conditions incident to pregnancy 
sliiie, 69, Florida and Khotlc Island, 67 and childbiith also was recorded for 1929, the 

Twenty-live States and the Distiict of Co- rate being 13 5 pci 100,000, a figure lower by 
lumbia had lower infant mortality rates in 1928 4 9 per cent than the pievious niiiiimuni of 14 2 
than the late of the birth-registiation area as in 1928. The mortality rate for accidents rose 
a whole slightly in 1929 Approximately one-third of all 

No American State, however, had yet equaled accidental deaths among industrial policy holders 
the rate of New Zealand, which was 36 18 per of the company aiose horn the use of the auto- 
1000 live births in 1928, as compared with a late mobile, the rate for 1929 being 20 9 per 109,000, 
of 38 74 in 1927 The maternal morality rate m an increase of 12 per cent over the rate for 1928. 
New Zealand was 4 9 in both 1927 and 1928 It was estimated that a total of more than 31,400 

According to the figures of the Metropolitan automobile fatalities occuirri r*' ■ general 

Life Insurance Company as given in its Staiia- population of continental 1 ■ " . . during 

tioal Bulletm for January, 1930, the year 1929 1929 and that approximately 1,000,000 persons 
established a new low-mortality rate. The tuber- were injured. 
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VITAMINS. Tardy recognition of the great 
debt which medicine owes to those who ill st made 
clear the existence and significance of the vita- 
mins was sliown in the award of the 1929 Nolicl 
I’nze for medicine jointly to Dr Christian Eijk- 
maii of Utierht, the Netherlands, and Sir Fred- 
eiick Hopkins of Cambridge, England, for their 
pioneer work on vitamins nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury ago See Nobis.l Pkizes While the year was 
marked by no siiectaciilar vitamin discoveiy, new 
evidence was obtained of the complexity of the 
\itamiii8, of their extraordinary activity, and of 
their great importance in nutrition 

Vitamin A Jhuminond and Baker {Biodiem 
JouVy \ol 23, !> 274), after unsuccessful at- 
tempts to isolate vitamin A by fractional distil- 
lation of vaiious liver oils, concluded that direct 
attempts at isolating the vitamin by ordinary 
chemical methods ;M'eie futile and that moic pi og- 
ress would be made in the identification ot tlie 
vitamin by studying tlie propel ties oi sterolh 
Mooie (Lancet, 1929, p 499) tested the claim 
of von Kuler {Btoohem X, vol. 203, p 370) that 
vitamin A is identical with caiotiii by Lasting 
samples of purified carotin for vitamin- A actn 
ity Daily doses of 0 01 lug proved capiibh^ oi 
supporting growth in lats when fed as the sole 
source of vitamin A In view of the fact that tJie 
absorption spectra of puie caiotin and of a vei> 
active concentrate of vitaniin A, biostctin, weie 
not alike, Moore did not feel that the two sub- 
stances were identical, but suggested that Imth 
carotin and the classical “vitamin A“ may iiidc- 
jiendcntly possess the same physiological action, 
or that the physiological action may be due to 
minute amounts of an active impurity present in 
both mateiials 

That vitamin A plays such an impoitant idle 
in the control of infection that it iiia^ well lie 
called the “anti-infecti\ e vitamin” leceived fiit- 
ther confirmation during the year Tyson and 
Smith, in an elaboiate 'mi * oi tissue 

changes associated with .i \ dcfiLiency in 

the rat (Am Jour Path, \ol .'ll p ')7), found 
that infei'tion was univeisall^ piesent and in 
some cases dominated tlie pietuie Abscesses at 
the back of the tongue from which pus could 
be expressed were found in all of the rats de- 
piived of vitamin A These appealed scmnei aiul 
did not heal as rapidly following corrective ticat- 
ment as did the well-known xei ophthalmia Tui- 
ner {Jour lit feet Dtscaaes, vol 45, p 208) iso- 
lated from the tongues, nasal cavities, and middle 
eais of lats sulfenng from a deficiency of vitaunn 
A, but not from normal rats, (li ani-ncgative 
cocci which produced a fatal septicemia w'hen 
injected into labbits A striking illustration of 
the application to medicine of the couclusioiis 
drawn trom animal exiienmentation was uifoi ded 
by the report of Mellanby and Green (Bnt Med 
Jour, No .liiUO, p 984) of the treatment of 
puerperal hemolytic streptococcal septicemia with 
vitamin-A concentrates The five patients thus 
treated all made complete, though gradual, le- 
coveries, whereas in tlie same hospital, durmg 
the year before this treatment was instituted, 
there had been 16 fatal cases of puer|)cral sep- 
ticemia. 

Vitamins B (Bi) and G (Ba). Following the 
recommendation of a committee of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists, the terms B and 
G came into general use in the United States to 
designate the antineuritic and antipellagric frac- 
tions of what was formrly called vitamin B, while 


British scientists continued to use Bi and Ba for 
these factors. In the opinion of Peters {Ifature, 
vol 124, p. 411), at least five B factors have now 
been described I'hese include, in addition to ( B ) 
B, and (G) B 2 , a second beat-labile facioi tliougbt 
by Williams and Waterman {Jour Biol Chem , 
vol 78, p 311) to be essential for growrth 111 
pigeons but not for rats, another heat-labile fac- 
tor thought by Reader {Btochem Jour, vol 23, 
689) to lie essential for growth in rats and a 

cat-stalilc factoi described by Hunt (Jow Btol 
Chem , vol 79, p 723) “According to the exact 
Londitiniis of the tests some of tlieHo factoi s iiiiisl 
Jiave been included us eithei Bi 01 B.> in much of 
the previous work” 

Attempts to separate vitamin B (Bi) from G 
(Bj) ill yeast were reported by Williams, Watei- 
man, and Gnrin {Jour Biol Chem , vnl 83, p 
321), C3iick and lloscoe {Biothrm Jour, vol 23, 
p 5U4) and Sheiman and Saiidels {Ptoc 80 c 
J’Jxpt Btol Med, vol 26, p 536) Further evi- 
dence was obtained by Sherman and Sandels of 
the Himilaiitv to pcllagia of the lesions produetnl 
m lats hy a delieiency of vitamin (i (Ih) Stem 
and Findlay {Jout Path Bait, vol 32, p 63) 
leporti'd a hi liking similaiity between the iioive 
lesions of iiits on diets lacking onl^ in vitamin 
({ and those lepoited in the hteiatiiie for hiiiiiiin 
jiellagra Sec Foonis and Ni.tbition 

Vitamin (3 A coinjniiison b\ Kddv (A»i Join 
Puh Health, vol 19, p 1309) of the l{u]er 
nieUiod of dctcriiuning the viianim C content of 
lood by hiutolognul CMimiimtiuii oi the teeth of 
guinea ]>JgK after thiee weeks’ hiibsihtenee on u 
diet containing the tood in quest 1011 as the sole 
houHC of Mtauiin C with the Sheiman uicthod, 
HI which the pieventioii ot hciiny in guinea pigs 
duiing a OO-day test is used us the cnteiion, 
showed that with each of tlie thiee foods tested 
— canned stung beans, haiiaiias, and oianges — 
about twice US ninth was lequiied to ])i event 
tooth deca^ as to prevent e\toi iiul sigiib of scurv v 
llanke repotted at the J iiternatioiial Physiolog- 
ical Congiess 111 Boston that the diets ol 40 )iei 
cent ot 200 huhjet.ts f 10111 4 to 60 yeaib of age 
with all types ol dental disuiders weie iimikedl^ 
deficient in vitamin t! These liiulings weie 
thought hy Eddy to suggi'st tlie atlvisability of a 
luoie lilieiul coiiBuniption of foods rich 111 vita- 
min C 

Vitamin 1) Irradiated •••’ dissolved in 

oil was accepted the \ ■ *iin‘ii 01 Pharmacy ot 
the American Medical AsbOLiatiuii for udiuission 
to New' and Noiiolhcial Uemedies undei the name 
“viosteiol ” This is available 111 diiferciit con- 
centrations of known vitamin D [lotcnc^ A nuni- 
lier of breakfast foods treated coinmeiciullv with 
ultra-violet lays also became available dining 
the year That unguarded use of a euiicciitrated 
preparation such as viosterol may be harmful 
was shown by repoits from many investigiitoi s, 
but the abormal symptoms and excessive calci- 
fication noted in these repoits occuricd only when 
the theiapcutie dosage had been multiplied sev- 
eral thousand times 

Vitamin E and Othek Factobs During the 
couise of an investigation of the testicular 
clianges in lats on various vitamin-E-free diets 
and of the eilect of the addition of different 
giowtb-proinotiiig supplements to tliese diets. 
Mason {Jour Aufnfton, vol l,p 311) discoveied 
that an amount of dried lettuce which was about 
one-eighth as rich in vitamin E as its equivalent 
HI fresh lettuce had approximately the same stim- 
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ulatmg effect on growth. This suggested that 
vitamin E, per «e, was not responsible for the 
growth stimulation and since all the other known 
vitamins had been supplied in the diet, possibly 
another unknown factor was involved 
VOCALISTS, see Music 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. A non sec- 
tarian evangelistic and philanthropic organiza- 
tion, founded by General and Mrs Ballington 
Booth m March, 1896, and incorporated on Nov 
6, 1896, under the laws of the State of New York 
The work of the societv for the year is shown in 
statistical records as follows In the 13.') mission 
centres 25,884 gospel meetings weie held in meet- 
ing halls, ]ails, and other buildings, and in the 
open air, with a combined attendance of 3,039,- 
098 Employment was found for 53,802 poisons, 
pastoral visits weic paid to 70.765 families, 197,- 
654 persons being hel]ied in tins , 309,250 
fiee lodgings were furnished in the society’s 80 
homes and industiial blanches, and 1,417,577 
meals were piovided for needv families and men 
out of employment The ollieiu' " he soeietv 

m the \olynteeis* (iazettr ' ■ ■ - in 1929 

were President, (ieii Ballington Ihioth , secre- 
tnrv, t'ol Janies W Merrill, treasiiicr, Col 
Walter J Crafts National headquarteis are at 34 
AN'pst 28th Street, New York Cit\ 

WAGES. See Statistics 

WALDO, 1 .iI'XiNvnn Vnieiuan nietallnigieal 
. 111(1 eleetiicul engineer, died in l*l*i infield \ ,T , 
Jail 25 , 1929 Bom iii Ciiieimiati, Ohio, Mav 4 
18 .'> 3 , he was giadiiatt'd from the scieiitifle school 
of Afaiietta College in 1872 He toiitiimed Ins 
studies, leceiMiig the AM degree fiom Mai- 
letta in 1877 and aftei attending the school of 
niiiies, Columbia iriinersity, ie<eiM*d the Sc D 
degree fiom Ilaiiard in 1879 At the h.nne time, 
he senod as assistant iii the Tlaivaid Ohseria- 
toiv, 187 . 5 - 80 , and fioin 1879 to 1888 , he buper- 
\ihed the hoiologieal buK'Uu of the "^ale Obs€*r- 
\ut 013 He then devoted liiiiiself to rest»arch and 
(onsiilting work, being eniploied by the C S 
Steel Coi |>oiHtJon, .is well as li\ othei liiiii'* 
He was .1 iiieiiiher of the National Reseaieli 
Council 

WALES \ hiHtorieal dmsioii of the CnitiKl 
Kiiigdoiii, eonsisting of 12 counties on the west 
coast of Great Biitain, between the lush Sea 
on the north and the Biistol Clniiiiiel on the 
south Aiea, 7466 squaie miles, ijopiilation, iie- 
eoiding to the census of 1921 , 2 , 205,680 See 
GuP\T Him M\ 

WALKER, Hfmii Ouvfr \nieiiean paintei, 
(lu'd 111 B(>linoiit, Mass, Jan 14 , 1929 Bom 
in Boston, Mass, May 14 , 1843 , he studied ait in 
Pans undei Leon Boiiiiat, 1879 82 Betiirniiig 
to the Cnited States, he est.iblished a studio in 
New Oik, and was soon leeogiii/eil for liia ]Mietu 
lignie com posit ions, among the fiiii*st lieiiig “Eios 
et Musa” and “Musa Regiii.i” in Hie National 
Gcilleri, W .i-liiiiyfiiii I) C, and “Moining Vi- 
sion” in liii' Ml I ■l■;■oll 1 ,lll Museum, New Noik 
M(* was best known, howeiei, tor his mural dee- 
oidtioiis, the most iinpoitaiit im lulling a aeiies 
of lunettes in the lihiary of Congiess, Washing- 
ton 

WALLENSTEIN, Aij<ui<m See Music, under 
Ari\8tft 

WALSH, Stfpiiev An English labor leader, 
died in Wigan, Laneashiie, Mni 16, 1929 He 
was bom in 1859 in Lnerpool, and attended an 
iniliistrial school at Kirkilale neai theie At the 
age of 13, he went to woik 111 the Wigan coal 


field, and aooii gained a reputation among the 
miners as a leader In 1906 he was elected to 
represent the Ince Division, Lancashire, and was 
reelected periodically until Ins death He had an 
important part in the labor legislation of Par- 
liament and, from 1914 to 1920, served as chair- 
man of the iniiiers* section of the English Con- 
ciliation Boaid He was parliamentary seeietary 
to the Ministry of National Service in 1927, anil 
to the Idical Government Boaiil in 1917-19 In 
1921-22 he was viec chairman of the Labor paity 
in the House of Commons, and in 1924, during 
the first Labor administration of England, he was 
Seeretarj ot State for War 

WAR, OiThAwnu 01- , fcTr See Arbitilv- 
Tioiy, Intlbwaiional, Peace and Peace Move- 

MENIB 

WAR CLAIMS. See Abuitiiahon, Inte'bna- 
tional 

WAR DEBTS See Public Finance 

WAR MEMORIALS. See Abchitectube 

WARREN, Francis Emroy A United States 
Senator fiom Wyoming, died Nov 24, 1929, 111 
Washington, D C He was bom .Tune 20, 1844, in 
Hinsdale, Mass . and 111 1802-63 served in the 49tli 
Massaehnsetts Volunteeis, receiving the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for gallantry in action at 
the siege of Port Hudson In 1868 he moved to 
Wvomiiig and was a member of the territorial 
Senate (J 873-74 and 1884-85) , Movor of ChcA- 
enne in ISS.”), Ginernor of the Teiiitorv of 
M vomiiig 111 1 RSI- 80 and again in 1889 When 
Wvomiiig was admitted to the ITnion in 1890, he 
heeaine the lust Governor of the new State, hut 
lesigned the same vear to enter the ITnited States 
Senate Eviept fin a shoit period (189.3-94), ho 
seived eoiitiiiuouslv 111 the Senate as a Kepubliean 
meinber from \\ \ oming, establishing a record for 
long serv ice 

WARREN, iLi TAM Fairfifld An American 
l^lethodist Episcopal theologian and educator, 
died 111 liiiMikline, Mass, Dec 6, 1929 He was 
bom ill M illMiiisbiirg, Mass, Mar 13, 18.33, and 
was gnulnated lioni Wesleyan Univeisitv iii 185.3, 
btiul,ving latoi at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary (1854-.56) and at the iiiinersities of Ber- 
lin and Halle (18.56-5H) He was ordained in the 
Methodist Episcopal miiiistiy in 1855 From 1860 
to 1866, he was protessor of svstematic theology 
in the Mission Institute ot Bremen, Germany 
He was acting piesideiit of the Boston Theological 
Sennnaiv (1866-73), whith was the nucleus of 
Boston I'^niveisiti Dr Wniieii was one of the 
orguiiirciH of the uiiiversitv and served as its 
pu'bideiit fiom 187.3 to 1903 In 1873 he became 
also piofessor of i onijiarative theology and of the 
pliilobophv of leligion at the tlieologieal school of 
Boston Univeisitv, diiniig 190.3-11 he served as 
(lean, and in 192.4 he was made president cmeiitus 
of the universitj 

WARSHIPS, See N wat, Pboorers 

WASHBURN COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution 111 Topeka, Kan , founded in 1865 The 
enrolliiieiit fui the siimuicr session of 1929 was 
259 and for the autumn term, 780. President, 
Parley P Winner, ScD. 

WASHINGTON. Population According to 
the Foiiiteenth Ceiisiis, the population of the 
State on Jan 1, 1920, was 1,356,621 The esti- 
niattHl fKipiilation on July 1, 1928, was 1,587,000 
The capital is Olympia 

Aouicui TiiRE The table on page 838 gives the 
aereagi', priKliietion, and value of the principal 
eiops of the State 111 the yeais 1928 and 1929. 
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Crop 

rear 

Aereape 

Prod. Pw. 

Wheat . 

. 1929 2,480,000 44,910.000 
1928 2,271,000 48,644,000 

Apples 

1929 

1928 


26.656.000 

83.500.000 

Hay . , 

.. 1929 
1928 

973.000 

937.000 

1.914.000 • 

2.186.000 • 

Potatoes . 

1929 

1928 

56.000 

70.000 

8,680,000 

9.450.000 

8.977.000 

9.447.000 

Oats 

1929 

3928 

191.000 

201.000 

Corn 

1929 

1928 

48.000 

46.000 

1.824.000 

1.794.000 

Barley . 

. 1929 
1928 

63.000 

55.000 

2.142.000 

1.952.000 


VahM 

$47,902,000 

48.620.000 

84.668.000 

80.150.000 

82.080.000 

28.484.000 

12 . 686.000 

4.725.000 

5.296.000 

6.196.000 

1.879.000 

1.776.000 

1.671.000 

1.366.000 


Mineral PiionrcTTON Coal, which had in recent 
years contributed nearly one-half of the annual 
total of the State’s mineral products in point of 
value, was mined in 1028 to approximately 2,184,- 
000 tons, as against 2,035,062 ions mined in 1027 

The metal production of the State is at present 
secondary The ^alue of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and rinc produced from ore mined in 1020 
was about $465,438, as coinpaied with $633,156 m 
1028, according to Federal estimates. Production 
of gjild decreased abnormally from $337,167 for 
1028 to about $74,600 for 1020 The output of sil- 
\er decreased fiom 00,738 ounces for 1028 to 
alKuit 20,600 ounces for 1020 Copper production 
iiici eased slight! v fioni 1 177,246 pounds for 
1028 to about 1,252,000 pounds for 1020, in value, 
fioni $160,523 to about $224,100 The output of 
lead decreased from 1,084,730 |>ounds, valued at 
.$(»2,015, foi 1028, to about 813,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $51,600, for 1020 Production of rinc in- 
ci eased from 85,318 pounds in 1028 to about 
1,403,000 in 1020 

Q’ftANHi*ouTATioN. The total number of miles of 
lailroad line under operation on Jaii 1, 1020, was 
5504 43 In 1020, 0 40 mile of additional second 
tiack was built 

Manufactures According to the biennial 
Federal Census of Manufactures published by 
the neimrtmcnt of Commerce in 1020 and dealing 
with opciations of 1027, there were in the State, 
m 1027, 3344 manufacturing establishments 
These employed 104,468 v^age earners, whose 
wages for the year totaled $145,030,030 Ma- 
terials and supplies used in production cost 
$380,884,508 Manufactured products combined 
attained the value of $077,013,570 

Education The State lioard of education 
raised the standard of qualification for teachers’ 
certificates to three years of higher education for 
teachers in the elementary grades and five years 
for high-school grades There were eni oiled in 
public day schools 343,377 pupils and in public 
evening schools 13,060 Of the day school pupils, 
2026 were in kindergartens, 257,091 \%ere in ele- 
mental y, and 82,460 were in secondary grades 
Expenditures for public-school education were 
current, $27,260,742, int(*rest, $1,606,384, outlay, 
$4,430,707. Salaries of tc*acher« aveiasred. for the 
year men, $1028, women, $1453 

Legislation The State Legislature held its 
regular biennial session, adjourning March 15 It 
provided appropriations of some $26,000,000 for 
highways and lemoved the control of highway 
expendituie from the Highway Department, vest- 
ing it in the governor The State tax on gasoline 
was increased from 3 to 4^/^ cents. 

No action was taken with regard to the several 
millions of special taxes levied against the rail- 
roads and up to then unpaid With regard to bank 


taxation, however, a new act replaced the in- 
valid existing tax on the capital stock of banks 
with a tax of 6 per cent on banks* dividends. The 
duty of enforcing the act governing the sale of 
securities was transferred from the Secretary of 
State, who had been charged with too rigorous 
action, to an official to be appointed by the gover- 
nor. 

A measuie providing county units for the 
treatment of the power problem was passed, sub- 
ject to a referendum at the next general election. 

Political and Otuer Events Operation 
through the recently completed Cascade Moun- 
tain Tunnel was be^n by the Great Northern 
Hallway on January 1 2 The route through this 8- 
mile tunnel, constructed at a cost of $14,000,000 
with the expenditure of another $9,000,000 for 
electrification and other accessory work, shortened 
the running time between Spokane and the Puget 
Sound terminal at Seattle, for the former 12-hour 
passenger trains, by about 2 hours Scant rain- 
fall in the summer and autumn had two adverse 
effects in the State It rendered easy the spread of 
forest fires, which in the Chelan and Colville Na- 
tional forests alone oven an an aiea of almut 
186,000 acres. 

The shrinkage of sti earns on which the State 
depended for hydro-electric power brought on a 
power famine At Seattle, the four transconti- 
nental railroad hues entering the citv iigiced on 
Jul\ 15 to accept from the city new fianchises 
]*ioi iiliiiir for the simplification of their tiaekage 
III till ( ii > limits and for bridges to eliminate cliin- 
geroiis track crossings Sec Wathr Povncii 

OpucFRs (Soveiiior, Roland H Hartley, 
Lieutenant-Goveinor, John A Gellatlj , Secic- 
taiy of State, J Grant Hinkle, State Auditor, 
C W Clausen , State Tieasurer, Chillies W Hin- 
ton, Attornev-Gcneral, ilolin H Dunbar, Supeuii- 
tendent of Public Instruction, N D Showalter 

Judiciary Supieme Couit Chief tlustiec, 
John R Mitchell, Associate Justices, Waiien W. 
Tolman, John F Mam, Emmett N Parkei, Mark 
A Fullerton, Walter M French, 0 R Holcomb, 
Walter B Beals W J Millaid 

WASHINGTON, State Cotlpxie of A co- 
educational institution for higher leainiiig in 
Pullman, Wash , founded m 1890 by an act of 
the State Legislature The enrollnient for the 
autumn of 1929 was 3035 , 546 students attended 
the summer session Thcie were 311 faculty mem- 
bers Tlie amount of income for the >car w,is 
$1,8.34,495 The libiary consisted of 170,000 vol- 
umes President, Ernest 0 Holland, Ph D 

WASHINGTON, University of A State in- 
stitution of higher education in Seattle, W ash , 
founded in 1861 The enrollment for the autumn 
teim of 1929 was 7258. The faculty on Novemb(*r 
1 consisted of 475 members The income from all 
sources for the scholastic year 1028-29 was 
$2,909,764 The lihraiy contained 250,712 volumes 
President, M. Ljle Spencer, Ph D 

WdASHINGTON, D. C, Improvfmi-nt See 
City and Regional Planning, under Ct/y Plan- 
nxnq 

WASHINGTON AND JEEFEBSON COL- 
LEGE. A nonsoftarian institution for the highci 
education of men in Washington, Pa , which had 
its origin in the Washington Academy, founded 
in 1787 and chartered as Washington College in 
1802. The enrollment for 1929-30 totaled 420 
The faculty numbered 41 The productive funds 
of the college amounted to $1,134,500, and the 
income from all sources was approximately $208,- 
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402 The library contained 41,700 volumes. Presi- 
dent. S S Baker, M 8 , LL T). 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVEBSITY. 
A iionscctanan institution for the higher educa- 
tion of men m Lexington, Va , founded in 1749 
The enrollment for the autumn of 1929 was 900 
There were 57 members on the faculty. The in- 
pome for the year was $347,930 The library con- 
tained 0.5,000 \olumes President, Henry Louis 
Smith, Ph D. 

WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION See (.'KT ERRATIONS 

WASHINGTON UNIVEBSITY. A non- 
sectniian iiistiiiition of higher learning foi men 
and women in St Louis, Mo , founded in 1853 
Tlie enrollment on Nov 1, 1929, was 0952 The 
endowment iiiiiouiited to $17,180,843, while the 
income foi the year was $2,309,309 Gifts le- 
eeived in 1928-29 amounted to $3,720,037 The li- 
hraiv contained 295,532 volumes and 84,256 
pamphlets Chancellor, George R Thioop, PhD, 
LLD 

WATEBBUBY, .Tojin Isaac American hank- 
er, died in Morristown, N .1, Mar 4, 1929 Bom 
111 Slanifnid, Conn, in ]8.>0, he nas gtaduated 
from the College of the Citv of New Yoik in 
1870 and was one of the first to develop wiicless 
■ ■■ ' on its commercial side 

W \’l lilt POWEB While the total output of 
eeiiti al-hhotioii Indro plants in 1929 was about 
.‘n hillion kiloMatt-hnurs, close to that of 1928, 
it lepreseiited a hinaller pereentage of the total 
eenlT«il-statum output (.10 per eont, as compared 
with 40 jiei cent in 1028) This was due to the 
laige UK lease in steain-genoiatiiig eapacitv and 
to tlie fact that, although tlieie vas a sharp use 
III hvdio output dining the hist half of the veai, 
diouglits 111 (eit.mi seftioiis inateiiallv reduced 
the ont])iit dining the l.ittei half of the ycai Foi 
iiistaiKv, dining August the watei-powci plants 
in ]\hii,'viand opci.itcd at less than 12 pei cent of 
laii.icitv, oi abont one-fointh of the output of 
August, 1928, and in J^Iassachiisctts the August 
output for 1029 was only about one half that of 
1928 Mav was a month of high output 

Of the 3,000,000 kilowatts additional ru]iaeitv 
installed ni ccntial stations of the Uiiiteil States 
during the vear about 2.5 ]»er eeiit was in watei- 
powei plants About tne million kilowatts eupae- 
itv was leported to be iindoi constniction, one- 
tliird of winch was water powci Tlicie was a 
mniked slowing up in Indro constiuctioii ni Cali- 
foiina due lo an ahniidancc of cheap oil and 
natural gas wdiich makes it possible foi the steam 
plants, with then lower fust coat, to compete sne- 
cessfiillv with watei power 

hi the Noitliwest the dt oughts diiiing the fall 
and wintei of 1929 dealt water powei a severe 
blow and resulted ni a decided power sbnitage in 
that section The city of Tacoma, which dc|)ends 
laigch upon a Indio ninnicipal plant was forced 
to seek the assistance of the Navy Department, 
which stiinig cables fioiii the aiiplanc cairier 
Lej‘iiiqton, moored to a whnif, and thus aiig- 
inciited llic capacit.v of the citj’s sysieni by 20,- 
000 kilowatts a day for over a month 

Among the innic important hydiu piiijects im- 
(Ici construction at the end of the year were 
FifttsMi Miles Falla development of the (^oiineeti- 
cut Light and Fow'ci Cotiipaiiv, the Wyman Plant 
of the Cential Mam Pow'ei Company wnth 08,000- 
lioi HC-povv er initial capacity, the Connecticut 
River Devtdopinent of 185,000, an initial installa- 
tion of 50,000 horse power as part of a 22.), 000- 


horse-power project of the Carolina Power and 
Light Conijiany, 175,000 horse power by the Lex- 
ington Water Power Comjiany, near Columbia, 
SC; the Boydton Station of the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company, which will contain .50,000 
horse pow'er initially and 130,000 horse power 
when completed, the 40,000-liorBe-power Oxbow 
plant of the Consumer’s Powei Comjiany in Michi- 
gan, a .50,000-liorBe-iw)wer initial installation bv 
the Alabama Powei Conipaiiv in its Tallassee 
River project, the 112,000-liorse-j)owcr Caldcr- 
wood plant of the Knoxville Power Company, a 
1 OO.OOO-liorse-powcr development of the llnioii 
Elcctiic Ijight A Power Comiiany on the Osage 
River, neai Bagncll, Mo , and a 74,000-horsc- 
power ]>Iant of the Ai kiiusas Powder & Light Com- 
pany in the Diablo Canyon the city of Seattle 
was installing 125,000 horse power in a dcv'clop- 
nieiit winch waa estimated to liavc an ultimate 
capacity of over 400,000 horae power 

The situation with legard to Boulder Dam on 
the Coloiado River at the end of the yeai was 
little changed 

111 so far as development on the Ainoi icaii aide of 
the St Law 1 once is concerned, this had remained 
foi some years in politi<*al deadlock Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, like liia piedecessoi, ev- 
Govcrnoi Smith, insisted that development be by 
the State oi a Statc-constitiitional liodv, wdiilc 
the legislative maioiitv licld out for private 
dexelopnieiit 

On the Canadian aide of tlic St Law i once work 
was piogrcssing with the Bcaiiharnoiw develop- 
incnt, which, when completed, would have a ca- 
pacity of 2,000,00(1 lioise jiowci The initial plana 
call for .500,000 horae ])owei m ten .50,000-hoi ae- 
povvei units opciatmg iindci an SO-foot head 

111 other sections of Canada watoi-])ower devel- 
opment was piogicssing at a rapid rate On the 
Saguenay Rivei in Quebec the Alcoa Powei Com- 
]Miny was inatalling four 05,000-horBe-powcr units 
in what ultimately would be a l,000,000-bnr8e- 
povver project The Monti cal Power Company put 
SIX 1 2,000-hoi se-povvei units into its Black River 
plant and at Seven Sisters Fulls on the VNiniupeg 
River the Xoitbwestem Power Company eom- 
nieiieed work on a 225.()()0-linise-powei plant 
winch was to emplov units of the piopeller type 
ojierating on a (>()-foot lieail 

WATEB SUPPLY. Although the teiidein y 
toward the gravitv type of coiisti uetion eontinned 
and aqueducts and dams wcie the oiitstaiidiiig 
fcntuieH of loiistriictioii, many other important 
probleins and foi ins of constiuctioii are to be 
noted 111 tins w'lde and inipoitant field 

C’o\Bi’MPTiox A basic and fniidamental figure 
111 design 18 the coiisiiniption of watei, usually cx- 
pic*sBcd in gallons pci capita pci day When the 
hist inipoitant Ainciicun supply w'as built, the 
(’lolon svstein in New Yoik, completed in 1842, a 
base figure of 22 gallons per capita per day, taken 
fiom Biitish cxiKMionce, was used m design Tins 
soon piovcd to be totally inadequate C'onsiinip- 
tiuii has ginvvii by leaps and bounds in the United 
States and even in recent vcais lias shown a steady 
grow'th live .lyiiij .is iniicli as 5 gallons per decade 

Dining I hi vc.ii the EiiqincDtvg yrus-Ifecord 
(New Volk) jiublislicd the icsiiltH of a study of 
the wntc‘r eonsuiniitioii in 44 Atiierioan and Euro- 
pean cities Tins show's that the use of water tends 
to use with indiisiiial piospenty and fall with 
depression, and that the per-eapita domestic use in 
the United States is 2 or 3 times that in Kniojie, 
due largely, if not wholly, to a higher standard of 
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living Sec VVateuwoiucb below, ulou Aqueducts; 
Dams 

WATER WHEELS. Sec Water Power 

WATERWORKS AND WATER PURIFI- 
CATION. The exact number of waierwoikg in 
the Ignited States is unknown, but records com- 
]uled bv the engineers of State health depart- 
ments of 43 States, sup])lemented bv estimates for 
the live othei States, indicate some 11,000 to 
12,000 plants at the close of 10*29 The nunibc‘r is 
iiKleliiiite beenuhe some of the lecoids go back 
to 1028 and 1927 and theie is no ugieenient as to 
w hat constitutes a woi ks 

Among notable eonsti iiction piojects under wnv 
aeie a new long tunnel to tup an additional watei 
siip])lv, further west, for the Massachusetts Metio- 
politan Distiict, a second deep tunnel to eonvev 
ratskill Aqueduct watei from the terminal lesci- 
voir to the vaiious boioughs of New Yoik (ht,v, 
with ujitake shafts connecting with tnink distiib- 
iiliiiir 111.1 in'* and the Heteh Hetchv Aqueduct of 
**>.111 li.iiiii-iii The Moke I iimne Aqueduct fot the 
supply of the Kast Bay Utility Oistiict (Oakland 
and near-by Ciiliforniu conimiinities) was put in 
use during the \ear as also was an important 
addition to the watei wniks of St Louis, includ- 
ing pumps and filters Studies weie conthiiied bv 
the Metiopolitnn Water 13istrict of Sonthein 
(^ilifoniia for an aqiiedint fioin the Coloiiido 
Uiver Kleven cities weie included in the distiict 
thus f.n, including Los Angeles, Pusademi, and 
San Benia uli no See Aqueducts, Dams, Mi mci- 
J»AL OWNEURllll* 

WEATHER. See Meteorology 

WE EVILS See Entomoiooy, Economic 

WEINMANN, Karl A ■ A ' (lei man 

« ’ died 111 Piclenholen, Bavaiia, Sept 

2(1, was hoiii 111 Vohensiiaiiss, Uppei 

Palatinate, Dee ‘22, 1873 He studied uiidei 
Hahcrl and Hallci at the Kirchemnubiksc hiilc in 
Kutishon, and then in Kreibuig uiidei Petei W’ag- 
uer Aftei his oidiiiatioii to the piicsthood he 
was ealled to BatisiMin as (honmastei of the Kol- 
legiiitkiM he and piofessui of the histoiv' of imisic 
at the Kirclieiiinubikschulc, where, in 1910, he 
succeeded Uaheil as director Besides, he was 
librarian of the Ejiiseopal Libraiv fioiii 1909 uud 
ed itor of Mustra i^acra fioin 1911 

WELFARE WORK. The fifty-sixth uiiiiual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work was held in San Francisco, June 20- 
Jiily 4 

The conference discussed, a" r.p.'.iV' ^hings, 
the juvenile court, venerea. I'l-i.i-i . high 
cost of medical caic, tuberculosis in the States 
of the Southwest, child behavior, unemployment, 
migratory labor, Mexican labor, the Indian, the 
influence of the press on social relations, and the 
social worker and polities There were 29 kin- 
dled grou]) programmes and nine special gi oiip 
meetings at which 300 speakerB addiessed 3000 
social workers Miriam Van Waters w'as chosen 
president of the fifty-seventh conference, Boston 
was (h‘Hignated as the meeting place. 

National Oonplrfnce of Jewiru Social 
Servicj!.. This eoiifeience was held in Atlantic 
City, June 4-7. The presidential address of 
Samuel A. Goldsmith called for greater co- 
operation wuth non-Jewish agencies. Other nd- 
di esses were in the fields of family welfare, child 
caie, and medical sixial seivice llie confeieiice 
attem]ited to discuss tlie basis of Jewish gioup 
life, without getting verv far, however. The con- 
ference of the Coiniiiuniti Centre Secretaries, held 


at the same tunc, w'as much more successful in 
this jiarticulur This was due to the lead taken 
by Dr. Horace Kallon Dr Boris D Bogen was 
elected pi osideiit for 1 930 His death shortly after 
the conference led to the appointment of Mr. 
Goldsmith as acting ])rcsident. 

WELLAND SHIP CANAL. At the end of tlic 
vear the new Welland Ship Canal, which had 
Iieen iindei consti iiction hv the (‘unudian guverii- 
iiieiit since 1913, was nearing completion, and it 
was estiinntcd that the entire canal would be 
opeii(‘d foi luiv igcitioii by tlie siiniiiicr of 1930 
Duiiiig the }eai the more notable woik included 
the lemoval of the damaged gates of Ixick No 0 
vvhith w'eie wiecked in August, 192S, and their 
replacement hv a pontoon gate liftei with a 
capacity of . '>00 ions On Septomhci 12GuaidL(K‘k 
No 8, which IB 1380 feet loi'u "9 fi*. , wide, and 30 
feet deep, was opened at II iiin'iei -ll•lle, its ])ui pose 
being to keep the siiminit level iioin Poit Colbuine 
to Thoiold at a legulated level of .'>09 0 The dif- 
feience in hwels between Lakes Ene and Ontario 
was oveicome by seven locks of luiifoiiii lift, 
namely 40 ."> feel, with a usable length of 820 feet 
as eompaied wiili 2.5,5 feet of the older eanal The 
width ot these locks is 80 feet, as eompaied with 
4.5 foot foi tlie old locks 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE A iionsectariun 
institution for (he higher edneatioii of wronieii 
111 Welloslev, Mass, eh.irtoied in 1870 and 
opened in 187.5 The eiiiollmeiii foi the aiituinn 
tdiii of 1929 was 1.503 The oflieeis of instruction 
and gov Cl iiinent inimbeied 24*1 The tiiist funds 
as of .June 30, 1929, amounted to $9,1.59,110 and 
the iiieonie for the ,\ear 1928-29 was $1,130,.500 
(including doimitoiich’ net) Hie lihraiv coii- 
tain(>d a)>])io\imate1y 12.5,000 voluinch l^rcbident, 
Ellen Fit/ Peiidlcton, Litt D , LL D 

WELLS, JoBEiMi An Knglihh educuten, died 
Feb 28, 1029, in Oxford lie was hoiii in R(>ading, 
]X*c .10, 18,5,5, and was cduiated at Ueading School 
and at (Queen’s College, Oxfoid In 1882 ho was 
elected a fellow of Wadham College, Oxfoid Uni 
veihitv', and fioin 1883 to 191.1 w'as a tiiioi theic 
He was elected waideii of Wadham College in 
1913 and held the |>oHitii>n until 1927, when he le- 
higned Fioin 1923 to 1920, he was vice cliaiieclloi 
of Oxford Uiiiveisily 

WELLS, PniLiP*PATii'RM)\ Ainenean lawyci 
and ediicatoi, died in San Fruneiseo, (>alif , Mar 
13, 1929 Bom in Gruiid Bajnds, Mieli , Feb .5, 
1808, he was giaduated liom 5 ale in 1889, doing 
giadiiate woik in histoiv and eeononiies, 1889- 
91 , he then eiitcn»d the law school at \alc, tiaiis- 
ferniig to the Columbian (later (Jeoige Washiiig- 
tuii) University in 1892 Bisoming libiaiian at 
the Yale Law .School in 1890, he was also an iii- 
htructoi in evidence, 1898-99, and a iinivcisitv 
faistoiv lecturer, 1902-00 He leceived the PhD 
degree from Yale in 1900. lamviiig '^'ale and work- 
ing for a veai as law expeit for the U S Foiest 
Service, he became chief law oflieer, 1907-10 He 
next held a similar position with the U S Becla- 
matioii Sei vice, fioiii 1911 to 1913 Dr W^dls was 
appointed Deputy Attoniev-Gencral of ]*emiHyl- 
vunia in 1923, and, serving until 1927, was also on 
the giant ])owei siiivev boaid, 192.5-2.5, and on 
the Peiinsvlvaiiia (ommissioii to negotiate the 
tn-Stutc compact for contiol of the IXdawarc 
Kiver, 192.3-27. 

WELLS COLLEGE. An institution of higher 
leaiuing for women in Aurora, N Y , founded in 
I8G8. The cniollinent for the autumn of 1929 was 
260 The faculty numbered 43 members. The eu- 
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flowiiient amounted to $1,500,000 and tlio income 
for the year from invested funds, tuition, etc, 
■was $358,182 There were appi oximately 60,000 
volumes in the library President, Kerr Duncan 
MHcnullan, ST.D 

WELSBACH, Frbiherr von See Ahek, Karl 

WELSH LANGUAGE AND UTEBA- 
TUBE. See Piiuxiixior, Modern 

WENLEY, Komert Mark An Amenean edu- 
ratoi and pliilnsophei , died Mar 21), 1929, in Ann 
Ailior, Mil'll He was bom in Edinburj^h, Scotland, 
July 10, 1861, and was graduated from the Uni- 
\eiHitv of (Glasgow iii 1884, utuihiiig also in 
Fr.iiiee, Italy, and (jeiiiian\ Fioiii 1886 to 1894, 
he wuH ahsistaiit piofessoi of logic at the Univei- 
hitv of (ilnsgow, and fioni 1888 to 1895, was in 
charge oi the dejiai tiiieiit of philoMu])hv of Queen 
Maigaiet College, ITiiiveisitv ot (llasgow After 
1806 he was piofessoi ol philosojihy and head of 
the depaitineiit at the UnnersiU of Michigan 
PiofcHsoi Weiilev was asHoiiate editoi of the Dxc- 
tionauf of PhxloHophif and of the Enoyvlopirdta 
of Kehqion and Kthtcti 

WESLEYAN HETHODIST CHUBGH. See 

Mktiiodisth 

WESLEYAN BEEOBM UNION. See Mittiio- 

IllSTH 

WESLEYAN UNIVEBSITY An institution 
foi the highei education of men in Middletovm, 
Conn founded in 18.3] The 1020 utiiuinii enroll- 
ment \N.is 607 The puKhietive tunds of the uni\ei- 
si(\ .iniounted to .$4 087,003 and the income foi 
the \eai was $508,169 Piesident, Jamch Lukeiis 
aMe(*onaiigliy, Ph D 

WESTEBN AUSTBALIA. A state of the 
Comnionuealth of Aiistialia, eonipiising the 
weslein thud of the continent Aiea, estimated at 
075 020 s(]uaic iiiileM , population, ai coidiiig to the 
census oi 1021, .332,7 12, the full-bliMided aborig- 
ines wcie estimated at 22,222 in 192. WiO, esti- 
nuited population of the state on June 30, 1029, 
411,734 Capital, Peith, with an estimated popu- 
lation at the end of 1028, ini lulling subuibs, of 
lOfi 251 

The estimated aiea sown to ceieals lor the eiop 
lear 1028 20 was 3,554,300 acies, and to hav, 
16,126 acies In the same ^eul the wheat ciop 
totaled 33,700,000 bushels, fioiii 3,343,530 aties 
Wool piodiictioii in 1029 was oHtiniateil at 
(>3,718,824 pounds, us against 67,549,734 fiounds 
111 1028 The timbered couiitiv included 20,400,000 
acies and the total forest area 6,707 000 acres 
^[iiiing IS important, the value of all luiiieiuls 
])ioduied in 1028 ainountiiig to £2,128,179, of 
whiili gold acumiited for £1,671,093 In 1927-28 
then* were 1.308 faetoiies with 21,308 woikeis 

I’rclimiiiai.i hgiiies placed the value of diieet 
oxeiseiis iiii]K)rts m 1928-29 at £9,422,104 and of 
diiect ovciseas e\ pints at £15,310,282 Jlevenue 
Ml 1028 totaled £9,807,949 and exjienditiire, 
£0,831,415 The public debt sUiikI at $353,2.50,000 
on .luiie 30, 1920, us eompaied with $386,875,000 
on the Mime date in 1928 \ dehcit of $1,380,000 
111 llnaneial u])eiatioiis in 1928-20 was reported by 
the Treasuier. State i ail ways in operation dining 
the fiscal M'ar ended June 30, 1929, included 
3077 iniles of line 'fotal leceipts wcie £3,858,000 
and e\]ieiidituies £2,911,000 

Kvecutiie power is lested in a gov ei nor who 
arts through a resjionsible ministry, and legisla- 
tive {lower III the Parliament of tw'o Houses, a 
C'ouiieil of 30 members elected foi si\ years and an 
Assembly ot 50 members elected for three years 
Uoveiuor m 1929, Col. Sir William Robert Cam- 


l»ioii; Piemier, Tieasuior, and Minister for For- 
ests. Philip Colliei 

WESTEBN BESEBVE UNIVEBSITY. A 

nonsectariaii iiistitiitiou for the higher educa- 
tion of men and women in Cleveland, 0 , char- 
tered in 1826 The enrollment for the autumn 
of 1929 in the regular day curricula was 4044 
The endowment of the university amounted to 
$9,777,808 and the income for the year was 
$1,094,390 During 1920 a campaign was con- 
ducted to raise $1,000,000 as additional endow- 
ment foi the college of women , the new building 
of the Institute of Pathology was dedicated; and 
the Cleveland School of Architectuie became an 
nihliated college of the uiiiveisitv President, 
Rolieit K Vinson, DD, LLD, LHD 

WESTEBN SAMOA. See Samoa 

WESTON, Knw vrd Paykon An American 
pedestnan, died Mnv 13, 1920, in Biooklyn, N. Y. 
He was hoiii iii Pi t>\ iileiice, H 1 , in 1839, and was 
isliieated in Boston In 1861 he made his first 
long tup, walking fiiim Boston to W,i<hiPe{. ■■ a 
distance of 143 miles, m 208 houis He walked 
trom Poillaiid, Me. to CUiieiigo (1326 miles) in 
26 duvH 111 1867, and 40 vears Intel bettered his 
leeoiil bv 29 houis In 1909, at the age of 70, 
he croHHed tlie (oiitiiient on foot (3895 miles) iii 
104 days and 7 houis. and letuiued in 1910, walk- 
ing 3500 miles iu 76 duvs and 23 hours 

WEST POINT. SiH* INiiED States Mii itauy 

AcAIU' MV 

WEST SPITZBEBGEN. 3'hc largest and must 
iin]>oituiit of the islandb of the Svalhaid Archi- 
pelago (q V ), which passed under the soveieignty 
of hiorwuv 111 1925 There aie coal deposits of 
fair quality estimated at 8,000,000,000 tons Ship- 
lueutH of coal totaled 267.000 tons in 1928 and 
woie eHtimated at 200,000 tons in 1929. The popu- 
lation averages 2000 in winter and 1.500 in sum- 
mer 'Fhe laigest settlement is at Longyeaibyeu on 
A dven t Bay, with 529 inhabitants 

WEST VIBGINIA. Popuiation Acooidiiig 
to the I'ouiteenth (’eiisus, the population of the 
State oil Jan 1, 1920, was 1 463,701 The esti- 
inatiHl population on Jul} 1, 1928, was 1,724,000. 
The capital is Chiii lesion 

AiHUcmi'i:i- The following table presents tlie 
aeieage, pioiluetioii, ami value of the {iiincipal 
eiops ill 1928 and 1929 


Crop 

r«ir 

A creage 

Prod Bu 

VaJue 

Hay 

1029 

817,000 

1.163.000 • 

1.199.000 ■ 

$17,529,000 

102R 

826,000 

17,550,000 

Corn 

1929 

441,000 

13,892,000 

14,726,000 


1028 

4'>0,000 

16,524,000 

17,020,000 

Potatoes 

1029 

57,000 

6,555,000 

9,177,000 


1928 

60,000 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

Apples 

1929 

5,600.000 

7,280,000 

Oats 

192K 

1029 

216,000 

8.750.000 

6.616.000 

7.875.000 

2. 594.000 


19JK 

204.000 

124.000 

5,712,000 

.1,599,000 

Wheat 

1929 

1,782,000 

2, {70,000 


1928 

122,000 

1,586,000 

2,17'{,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

8,500 

6,588,000 ^ 

1,647,000 


1928 

6,800 

5,100,000 ^ 

1,267,000 

• Tons 

► Pounda 





Minkrai. PRonncTioN Again in 1928, as in 
1927, the bituminous-coal production of the Slate 
exceeded that of Peniisvlv ania and indeed of any 
other ineinlier of the Uiiiuii iii }>niiit of qiiantitv 
The piodiietion nevertheless fell to 132,9.52,159 
shoit tons for 1928, fiom 145,122,447 tons for 
1927. The coal produced in 1928 had a value of 
.$211,480,000, that of 1927 was valued at $249,- 
730,000. West Viiginia was one of a small group 
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of States in which the coking of coal by the 
beehive method made some recovery in 1928. 

The blast furnaces of the State increased their 
output of pig iron to 645,038 long tons for 1028, 
from 504,816 long tons fur 1927 The value of 
the pig-iTon total of 1928 approximated $12,000,- 
000 Outside of the coal and iron gioiip, the 
leading lumeial activity has been the production 
of natural gas, of which the yield fell slightly to 
162,375,000 M cubic feet for 1927, the most re- 
cent year recorded, from 180,223,000 M for 1926, 
in value, it fell to $67,994,000 for 1927, from 
$70,306,000 for 1926. 

Natural gas went increasingly into the pro- 
duction of gasoline, of which 68,700,000 gallons 
were thus made, to the value of $6,128,000 (esti- 
mated) m 1028, as against 64,192,000 gallons, 
valued at $5,421,000 m 1027. Petroleum produc- 
tion declined to 5,704,000 barrels, estimated at 
$17,000,000 for 1028, from 6,023,000 baiiels, val- 
ued at $17,410,000, for 1027 The total value of the 
mineral product of the State, duplications elimi- 
nated. was $366,643,205 for 1927, $305,941,940 
for 1926 

Finance State expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the United States 
Depaitincnt ol Commerce, were for maintaining 
nnd operating goveinmental departments, $14,- 
263,251 (of which $2,165,068 was for local educa- 
tion), for mteiest on debt, $2,461,007, for ini- 
piovements, $14,181,378, total, $30,905,636 (of 
which $15,070,558 was for liiuliwni- $3,051,008 
being foi inainteiianco and ipl 2,0 10,550 iui con- 
stiuction) Revenues weie $22,627,456, of which 
property and special taxes formed 10 6 per cent, 
departmental earnings and compensation to the 
State for oOiceis’ sei vices, 8 8, sale of licenses, 
62 0 (including gasoline taxation oi $1,020,235) 
I’lio funded State debt w'as $55,908,600 outstand- 
ing, oi $55,251,500 net of sinking funds, $49,250,- 

000 of it was foi highways On a property valua- 
tion of $2,005,430,997, State taxes of $2,933,603 
were levied in the fiscal year 

Tbansi'obtation The total numlier of miles of 
lailroud hue under operation on Jan 1, 1929, 
was 4049 45 In 1929, 21 48 miles of first, and 
11.55 of thud, track were built 

Manitfictubes According to the biennial 
Fedoial Census of Manufactiiies published by the 
Depaituicnt of Commeice in 1929 and i elating to 
the opeiaiions of 1927, there were in the State, 
111 1027, 1313 ’ , . , estahlislinicnts. 

These employed 77,6du wage earners, whose wages 
for the year totaled $103,431,224. Mateiials and 
supplies used in manufacture cost $252,884,424 
Manufactured products combined attained the 
value of $455,216,551 

Education. The population of school age in the 
State was estimated at 521,571 There were en- 

1 oiled in the public schools of the State, in the 
academic year 1928-29, 416,775 pupils Of these, 
348,278 weie m elementary, 27,545 in junior 
high-bchool, and 40,952 in high-school grades. The 
salaries of tcacliers averaged $939 a year in the 
elementary schools and $1940 in the high schools. 

Legislation The State Legislature met m 
regular biennial session in January. Its most 
notable action was to recast the law of 1013 gov- 
eining the development of hydro-electric power 
The new act ]>ermitted tlie exportation of electric 
current derived from water power beyond the 
bounds of the State but reserved preference for 
the domestic users It maintained control over 
the power corporations by a license system. The 


licenses were to run for 60 years At their expira- 
tion, the State Public Service Commission might 
leiiew licenses for another 50 years At the ex- 
piry ot any 50-year term, unless lenewed, the 
licenses were to continue on the indeterminate 
plan The Public Service Commission held under 
the new act the power to regulate tlie rates 
charged to consuinei s of electi ic cm rent. Riglit of 
condemnation was allowed for the development 
of power proiocts The Legislatiiic authon/ed an 
issue of $20,000,000 of highwav bonds, with the 
pioviso that 80 per cent of the proceeds should he 
distributed as aid to the loadwork of the counties 
and 20 pci cent iuiiied into the leservc fund ol 
the State Road Coinniissioii Piovisioii w'as made 
for a State system of toll budges to he eieaied 
with pincecds of bonds of a State Bridge (iomiiiis- 
sioii, the debt chaiges to be met from tolls A 
bill to create tlie otfiee of Lieiitenant-Coveriioi 
was passed bv the Senate Tn the autumn, Govei- 
nor Conlev called a special session of the Tx'gis- 
lature to deal with the leport of .i endifleutioii 
commission The Legislature leplaccd the pio- 
visions in the report, as to the pi imni v, man lage, 
and Prohibition laws, with the existing laws Jt 
then adjourned to Mar 12. 1930 

OppiCLBS (^oveinoi, William (3 Conlev , Seeie 
tarv of State, Geoige W^ Sharp, Treasuiei W 
S Johnson, Auditor, Sam T Mall i son , Attoiiiey- 
Cener.ll, Howard B l.ee. State Siipeniiteiideiit of 
Flee Schools, W^illinm (’ Cook, (''oinmissionei ol 
Agiieiiltuie, ,Tohn W Smith 

Jl Dii’iABY Siijnenie Couit Piesideiit, John H 
Hatchei , Assofiate .liidges, Frank Lnclv, Homer 
B Woods, RaMnond Maxwell 
WEST VIBGINIA UNIVERSITY. Vn in- 
stitution foi the liighci edmalion of men and 
women in Moigantowii, W^ Va , founded in 1867 
111 the autumn of 1929 the eniollmcnt was 2150 
TJieie weie 1383 legisteied in the sunimei si bool 
of the same year The faculty numbered moic than 
300 The hhraiies contained 92,006 volumes The 
first unit of a new mniii libi.iry was under eoii- 
htiiietioii President, .lohn Roseoe Tiirnei, Ph 1) 
WHEAT. A leport of the IT S Department ot 
Agneiiltuii* ])laeed the woild wheat crop in 1020, 
exclusive of Russia and China, at about 3,415,006,- 
000 bushels and forecast the disappeaiance foi the 
commeieial ye.ir at about 3 6.56,060,600 biisliels, 
indicating a reduction in the world’s taiiyovei at 
the end of the season of about 200,006,000 hiishels 
Surplus production in the principal expoitiiig 
count! les was given as about 460,000,000 bushels 
against 1,035,060,000 hiisliels the yeai before 
As reported by the Tntei national Institute of 
Agiicultiiro, Rome, the estimates of yirodnetion 
for the leading eountiies outside of the United 
States were as follows France, 319,861,000 bush- 
els, India, 317,595,000 bushels, Canada, 263,- 
890,000 bushels; Italy, 259,643,000 bushels. Spam, 
149,266,000 bushels, and Germany, 115,581,000 
bushels The estimated pioduetion of Canada was 
only 61 9 per cent of the v'leld in 1928 and 72 8 
per cent of the average jiroduction tor the 5 years 
1923-27 The production of Argentina for tlie crop 
year 1929-,30 was foiecast at 175,000,000 bushels 
compared with 340,000,000 bushels the pieceding 
year and an average of 236,000,000 Inishels for 
the past 5 yeais The Aiistialian eiop of 1929-30 
was forecast at 112,000,000 hiisluds oi about 70 
per cent of the production of the vcai before and 
82 per cent of the average for the live yeais 1023- 
24 to 1027-28. The Soviet Republics reported a 
production in 1028 of about 860,000,000 bushels. 
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The production of wheat in the United States in 
1929 was estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 806,508,000 bushels compared with 

914.876.000 bushels in 1928 and an average of 

809.668.000 bushels during the preceding five 
years. The area harvested was 61,147,000 acres, 
or 4 9 per cent greater than the 68,272,000 acres 
harvested in 1928 but the yields per acre averaged 
16 per cent lower than the year before. The farm 
piiec averaged $1 043 per bushel on December 1, 
1929, against 97 cents on Dec 1, 1928 On this 
basis the total farm value was $840,921,000 in 
1929 and $887,184,000 m the preceding season 
The ])roduetion of wint(*r wheat was placed at 

578.336.000 iiushcls, practically the same as the 

678.673.000 bushels produced in 1928 The pre- 
ceding 6-ycar average was 649,267,000 bushels 
The 1929 area of winter i^heat was 40,162,000 
aeies which was 10 9 per cent greater than the 36,- 

213.000 acies harvested in 1928, but this large in- 
crease in acreage was more than offset by a de- 
crease in yield i>ei acie from 16 bushels in 1928 
to 14 4 bushels in 1929 Farm prices for winter 
wheat aveiagcd $1 07 per bushel on Dec 1, 1929, 
and $1 036 on Dec 1, 1928, indicating a total value 
of $610,128,000 for the 1929 ciop and $599,207,000 
foi the 1928 crop 

'File production of spiing wheat other than 
dunirii wheat for 1929 was estimated at 175,792,- 
000 bushels eonipaied with 238 912,000 bushels the 
veai befoie and 141,163,000 bushels as the avei- 
age foi the preceding five years 

The total piodiiotion for all tvpes of wheat in 
the leading States was as follows Kansas, 138,- 
0()0,000 bushels, Noitli Dakota, 93,396,000 bu- 
sbels, \ehiaska, 56,r),‘).‘),000 bushels, Wasbing- 
lon, 41,910,000 bushels, Oklahonia, 4 4,478,000 
bushels, and Montana, 40,098,000 bushels The 
aiea sovui to wiiitei wheat in tlie fall of 1929 was 
ie]N)ited as 43,690 000 aeies, an ineiease of 2 per 
I'ciit over the area sown the year liefore Ihii- 
iiig the fiscal jear ended June 30, 1929, the United 
States evporteil 103,114,000 bushels of wheat, or 
iieailv 43,000,000 bushels less than iii the pre- 
ceding veai The expoits of wheat floui for the 
same jieiiod amniiiited to 12,888,000 barrels, an 
ineiease of 67,000 ban els ov’cr the vear before 
The luipoils duiing this fiscal year included 21,- 
430,000 bushels of giuiii, 510,000 {Kiiinds of W'lieat 
flour, 3,024.000 pounds of macaroni and other 
pastes, and 3.")4,000 Ions of bniii, shorts, and other 
liv-products and feeds of wheat The aveiage eost 
of piodiicing wheat in the United States in 1928, 
as iledneted by the Depaitment of Agncultuie 
fiom 2400 lejHiits, was $21 01 per acre and $1 24 
per bushel 

Foi Canadian VMieat Pool, see CoorKRATiON 

WHITEHEAD, Arj<u]<n) North See Pfilos- 

OIMIY 

WHITXET, Caspar. Amerii'au editor and 
author, died in New \oiIc, Jan 18, 1929 Horn m 
Rost on. Sept 2, 1864, be was graduated from St 
Alatthew’s College, (*al]f , and for 10 years hunted 
and exjilored in various parts of the world Re- 
tiiiiiing to the United States in 1888, he became 
hpoits w liter for Ilarpn'a Wrelli/, doing much 
to popiilan/e ainateui athletics. At the oiitlneak 
of the Spa 111 sh-Amei loan ^\ar, 1898, Uarpet's 
sent TVIi M'liitney to Cuba us W’ar coi respondent. 
Oil his letuin, he edited the OuUng Magazine, 
1900-09, CoUirr^s Outdoor America, 1909, and 
Ifccieatwii, 1913 Ho accompanied the United 
States marines to Mexico as war correspondent in 
1014. The following year, he and Mrs. Whitney 


joined the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
When the United States entered the World War, 
1917, Mr Whitney remained in Europe as corie- 
spondent for the New York Tribune, until after 
the peace • . ^ ^ 

WIDAL, \ " Fernand Thidore 

A Pieneh l-i- tenol.-j’-t and clinician, died in 
Pans, Jan ' * l"2‘> He was born in Dellys, Al- 
giers, Mar 0, 1862, and studied rnedieme in 
Pans, wlipie he became hospital physician m 
1893 In 1895 he became professor aqrfq^ in the 
Facultc de M^'decine de Pans He was known 
for Ills work on baet(>rial agglutination and its 
application to the diagnosis of typhoid fever and, 
with Andi^^ Chantemesse, was the first in France 
to advocate vaccination against typhoid fever 
WIDIA See Cfemistrt, Indttrtrtal 
WILHELMINA, Qoeen of the Nether- 
lANDS SccNethehlandh The and Celebrations 
WILKINS’S POLAE EXPEDITION Sec 
P olar Rfse<rcti 

WILLEBRANDT, Mabel Walker. Sec 

pROinumuN 

WILLIAH AND Iff ABY, College of An in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women in Willinmsimrg, Va , founded in 1693 
The enrollment for the autumn of 1929 was 1418 
The protluetive funds amounted to $332,557, and 
the income foi the year was $1,058,000 The li- 
brarv contained O'l.OOO volumes President, Julian 
A Chandler, PhD 

WILLIAMS, Jesse Lynch An American 
aiithoi, died in ITeikimer, N Y, Sept 14, 1929 
He was boiii \ug 17, 1871, in Sterling, Til, 
.iiid w.is giadu.ited fiom Piiiiceton Uiiiveisity in 
1892 Ills wiitiiigs include Pnnerton Htonci 
(1895) , The Stolen Htorq, a comedy (1006) , Mg 
Lost buehesH (1908) , J7ir (hrl and the (lame, 
and Other Collt qe StoruK (1908), Mr Cleveland, 
a Pertsonal hnprcKston (1900) , The Marritd Life 
of the Frederic Carrolls (1910) , iirmaluig Time, 
plavs (1916), And So They Were Married, a 
comedy (1915), a new edition of which m 1917, 
under the title, 11 hv Marry*, won the Pultizer 
Pri/e His Why Not*, a satiiie comedy, was pro- 
duced 111 New Yoik 111 1922, and Lovely Lady, a 
coinedv, in Wasliiiigton in 192.5 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE A nonseetariaii col- 
lege for men in Williamstowui, Mass , founded in 
1793 The eiiiollment for the autumn of 1929 
totaled 820 There were 80 members on the faculty, 
of whom 11 were new appointees The produc- 
tive funds of the college amounted to $6,163,725, 
and the iiieomc for the year ending June 30, 
1929, was $759,718 The library contained 129,- 
639 volumes President, Harry Augustus Gar- 
field, LLD See Politics, Institute of 

WILLIS, Bvttrv', Adiiress of Sec Geology 

WILSON, Joseph HAVtixicK An English labor 
leader, died in Loudon, Apr 16, 1929 He was born 
Aug 16, 1859, in Sunderland, Durham, and at- 
tended the Boj's’ British School there At the age 
of 12, he inn away to sea He was one of the or- 
gaiiizeis of the Seamen’s Union in 1888 and until 
his death sei ved as president of the National Sail- 
ors’ and Firemen’s Union In 1892 he was elected 
to Pailiaineiit as a Labor member for Middles- 
borougli, was leeleetcd in 1895, and seivcd again 
from 1906 to 1910, he w'as elected foi South 
S hield s, serving m 1918-22. 

WILSON AWABD Sue Woodrow Wilson 
Award 

WINDLE, Sir Bertram Coghill Alan. Eng- 
lish anthropologist and educator, died in Toronto, 
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Canada, Feb 14, 1920 Born m England, May 8, 
ISRS, he attended the University of Dublin, win- 
ning, with high scholastic honors, the M A., 
M 1) , B Ch , and D.Rc degrees Having been dean 
of the medical faculty and professor of anatomy 
and anthropology at the TTniversity of Birming- 
ham, he was appointed professor of archseology at 
Universitv College, C-oik, later becoming presi- 
dent of that institution He resigned to become 
]>iofessor of cosmology and anthropology at St 
Michael’s College, and special lecturer on ethnol- 
ogy at the Univei sity of Toronto, Canada, where 
he remained until his death In addition to his 
scientific ai tides. Sir Bei train wrote several 
m edica l books and a iiumlier on other subjects 

WINDWABD ISLANDS. The name applied 
to a group of islands in the West Indies, com- 
prising Oienada, St Vincent, and St Lucia, to- 
gether with the Gienadines (which aio one-half 
under Gienada and one-half under St Vincent) , 
foiming the eastern limit of the Caribliean Sea 
la'tweon Martinique and Trinidad , a Bi itish jais- 
session (See articles on the islands mentioned 
above ) Each of the islands is under its own gov- 
cinment, but they aie united for ceitain common 
pill poses and have a couit of appeals Chnernor 
and commander-in-chief in 1929, Sir Frederick 
Seton .lames 

WIBELESS TELECIBAFHY AND TE- 
LEPHONY. Sec lUnio CoAiMUNiCAriov 

WISCONSIN. I'oin i*.vtion According to the 
Fourteenth (Viisus, the population ot the State 
on Jan 1, 1920, was 2,0.32,007 The estimated 
population on July 1, 1928, was ‘i.O.W.OOO The 
capital IS Madison 

AoBiciJLTrRE. The following table picsciits the 
acreage, jiroduction, and value of the pnncipal 
Cl ups in 192S and 1929 


Crop 

year 

Aaeage 

Prod Bu 

Value 

Huy . 

1929 

3,663,000 

7,685,000 • 

$79,631,000 

1928 

3,485,000 

5,236,000 • 

73,892.000 

Corn 

1929 

2,036,000 

81,440,000 

67,595,000 


1928 

2,121,000 

89,092,000 

69,484,000 

Oats 

1<)2<1 

2,470,000 

86,215,000 

37,495.000 


1928 

2,495,000 

108,5.12,000 

46,669.000 

Potatoes 

]92<1 

220,000 

20,240,000 

24,288,000 


1928 

278,000 

31,970,000 

12,788,000 

Barley 

1929 

703,000 

22,848,000 

14,851,000 

1928 

725,000 

26,898,000 

17,484,000 

Tobacco 

1929 

87,000 

45,140,000 * 

7,222,000 


1928 

37,000 

48,100,000 * 

7,028,000 

Bye 

1920 

185,000 

2,960,000 

2,634,000 

1928 

167,000 

2,171,000 

1,954,000 

Wheat 

1920 

105,000 

2,190,000 

2,409,000 


1028 

104,000 

2,141,000 

2,262,000 

•Tons 

^ Pounds 




Minfrai Prodlctiox 'J’he pioduction of 
stone was the foremost of the icpoited miiietal 
industries of 1927 It attained .3,104,240 short 
tons, valued at $.'>,181,0.31, for 1927, thus sui- 
passiJig the 2,8i>2,070 tons, valued at $4,9.17,601, 
loi 1920 111 1928, 18,417 shoit tons ot /im, 
valued at .$2,240,874 were mined, as against 32,- 
841 tons, valued at $4,203,048, mined iii 1027 
Although totals had not for some yea is been 
olficially leported, the production of pig iron 
lemained an impoitant industry The non niincs 
of the State in 1928 shipficd 1,394,371 long tons of 
non ore valued at $3,700,797, as .iji i -* ‘'37,9.3.'5 
tons, valued at .$2, .507,078, in i''27 l.'i total 
value of the mineral pioducts of the State, with 
allowance made for duplications and the like, 
was $21,706,847 for 1927; .$20,711,736 for 1920 
Finance Stale expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, as reported by the Federal 


Department of Commerce, were, for departmental 
maintenance and operation, $30,274,681 (of 
which $4,214,385 was for local education); for 
interest on debt, $116,459, for permanent im- 
provements. $15,081,146; total, $46,072,280 (of 
which $17,814,602 was for highways, $4,301,620 
being for maintenance and $1.3,423,030 for oon- 
struetion). Revenues were ^5,791,517 The 
funded or fixed debt of the State totaled $1,503,- 
700, gross and net 

Transportation I'he total number of miles of 
railroad line under operation on Jan 1, 1029, 
was 73.53 17 

Manupactures * the hicnnial 

Census of Muniifactiin - | m' Ii-Iim' by the United 
States Department of Commerce in 1929, there 
were in the State in 1927, 7473 maiiiifaetiiiing es- 
tablishments These employed 247,722 wage earn- 
ers, whose wages tor 1927 totaled $322,097,10.5 
Mateiials and supplies used in manufacture cost 
$1,153,327,898 The manufactured jiroducts com- 
bined attained the value of .$1,97.3,0.5.3,20] 

Education Theie were enrolled in the publu 
schools of the Stnte, in the aeadeiuic year 1028-29, 
.518,035 pupils Of these, 424,970 ‘were in ele- 
mentary, and 9.3,050 in high-scliool, grades Ex- 
penditures for juiblie-scliool education in 1928 
totaled .$54,432..522 Salaries of teachers aveiaged, 
by the jear, $14,5.5 

Lfxiislation The State Legislatuie met m 
legiilar biennial scskioii on .Tannaiv 9 Kni1\ in 
its hcssion it dealt with the populai denmiid foi 
action against Pi ohilntion, bv jmssing a lesolu- 
tion Hubmitting to the populai vote at a lefei- 
eiidiiin on April 2 the lepenl of the Seveison 
State Pioliibition Law and the allei native ot 
amending tlie law so as to pel nut the iiuinu- 
factuie and sale of beei of 2 7.5 jier cent alco- 
holic content The casting of a heaw |)oj)ulai 
v^ote in favoi of repeal was taken b\ tlie 1^‘g- 
islatiiie as a mandate It accoidinglv passed a 
repeal measuie, which was diilv signed by <Jo\- 
einoi Kolilei aJtei h»>me hesitation A st.itutoiv 
State IJigliway (.'ommission was cieated, to con- 
sist of thice meinbers 

A childieii's code was eiiacteil, with a view to 
enabling needy iiiotheis to keep with them chil- 
dren that otherwise would he sent to instifii- 
tioiis The State, acting Ihiougli the iiivcmile 
c'ouith, was to settle the budgc'ts ot needy fainilieh 
and to contribute to them A levisioii of tlie State 
income-tax law, to lowei taxes on incomi*s be- 
low $4000 and incic>ase them on those above that 
tiguie, was passed, but Governor Kohler vetoed it 
All apprupiiation of $10,900,000 for the needs of 
the Uiiiveisitv of Wiscsmsin was made 

PoLiTiCAi. AND Gtiiew Kvknts 'I'lic* issue of 
State Pi ohilntion was caiiied to the polls hv a 
lesoliitiori of the Ijegislaliiie On Aptil 2 the 
jNipiilui vote was cast both on a pioposal to ic- 
peal tlic State* JM ohilntion Enfoi cement Ac*t and 
oil a seeoiicl pioposition to lepeal the State pen- 
alt> for the muiiiifuctuie oi sale of heei con- 
taining 2 7.5 per cent or moie ol alc'ohoJ Both 
proposals vveic earned h,v huge ma|oiities and 
the vote led to tlie lepc'al of the I’l ohilntion lOii- 
forceuieiit Act (see Li (/islnltoii) A movement, 
based on the view that the Fedeiul I’lolubition 
amendment did not apply to States as cliiect 
agents, was started to have Wisconsin engage 
in the muiiufac'tuie and clisti ihutioii of alcoholic 
beverages as a State enterprise 

(lovi'inor Kohlei, entering olhee at the begin- 
ning of the year, endeavored to make liis maik us 
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a business administrator. He hired at liis own 
expense an assistant to carry on lesearch work 
111 State afTaiis and followed a cautious course 
in financial matters, halting the disposal of 
moneys appropriated for ccitain State buildings 
m October, until ' ■ r -.il -f' himself that 
revenues would ;i:-' I'l- ■iii-i An effort 

was made in Februaiy to invalidate his election 
on the ground that liis campaign fund had ex- 
ceeded the legal limit, but the attempt failed. 

'J’he State Board of Health entereil an agiee- 
ineiit with autlioiities of Aliiiiiesota and lima foi 
action 111 pi eventing the pollution of streams by 
dischuige fioin manutaetoiics ol daily pioducth 
The State Jiailroad (Jommissioii exeicised juiis- 
dictioii ovei motor trucks by issuing an oidei on 
JSovemher 30 to establish unitorin lates loi tlie 
canying of freight by such vehicles 

Offjckbh (iovernot, Waltei J Kohler, Jjieu- 
tcnaiit-Uoveinoi, Heniy A iluher, Secretaiy of 
State, Theodoiu JJanimann, State Tieasuier, 
Scott Leiitan, Attoiney-Ocneial, John W 
KeynohU, State Supei iiiteiident oi Schools, John 
Callaghan 

Jumc'JAKY. Supieme Court Justices, Maiviii 
H Bosenhcii^, Walter C Owen, Chailes Ciowii 
halt, Jii Bay Steveiih, Chestei A Kowlei, Oscai 
Krit/ One \ucaiicy, occasioned by the death 
dining the yeai ot Justice Fran/ C Kschweilet, 
leniuiiicd untillcd iii Occumbci 

WISCONSIN, UNiVFRsm of A State insti- 
tution ol iiighcr cdiuation in Madison, Wis, 
founded in 1848 The eniolliiiciit foi the autumn 
ot 1920 was 9408. The faculty numbeicd 1J32, 
including 329 new membeis The endowment as ot 
June 30, 1929, was $1,004,984, while the income 
for 1928>29, cxclusne ot gifts, amounted to 
$8,501,127 The libiai> contained 800,000 volumes 
and 390,000 pamphlets The iei|uiiemejits foi ad- 
mission to the law school also wcie changed from 
two to thiee yea it. ot picpaiatoiy college woik 
Fiesident, Cllenii Fiank, Lift D , L 11 1>, LL H 

WITHERSPOON, with'ci ^po^)n, John A 
All AmciKaii ph^sRiaii, died Apr 25, 1929, in 
Kubhville, Tciin lie was bom in Lolunibia, 'lenn , 
Sepl 13, 1804, was giuduated in medicine liom 
tlie Liii\eisit> oi IVniisj Ivania in 1887, and be- 
gan the piactue of medicine at NasliMlle, in 
1889 Duiiiig 1889-94 he was a ineiubei ot the 
medical faculty ot the L-nueisity of Tennessee 
lie was one ot the foundeis ol the medical depait- 
inciit ot Vaiidcibilt Luiveisit} and attei 1894 
was piolesHor of medicine and clinical medicine 
tlieie In 1913-14 iJi. Witheispoon was piesi- 
dent ol the American Medical Asaociation 
WOESTIJNE, Karkl. van de A Belgian 
poet, novelist, and }ouriialist, died in Zwijniieide, 
neni tlhent, Aug 24, 1929 lie was boin in 
(jhent. Mar 10, 1878 Besides veise, he wiote sev- 
eial books ot essays and ciiticism, a study ot 
piimitne Ficmiisli painters, and several novels 
At the time ot his death, he was professor of the 
Flemish language at the Luiveisity of Uheiit Ue 
was a member ot the Boyal Flemish Academy 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION, National. An all-paitisan and all- 
sectarian movement which has as its puiiiose the 
piotection of the home by the abolition of the 
liquor traflic Jt is comprised of 10,000 local 
unions, with a meinbeiship of appioximately 
000,000, and is organized in eveiy State, Terri- 
tory, and dependency of the United States The 
Young People's Branch for both young men and 
women, who are united for tcmpeiance and pro- 


hibition, and Uie Loyal Tempeiance Legion for 
children are under its supervision. The organ- 
ization carries 21 distinct departments of woik. 
The ofiicers for 1929-30 weie. President, Mrs 
Ella A Boole, cnric'.pondinir secretary, Mrs. Anna 
Mardcn Dcio, icconliiig -ccietary, Mrs Sara It 
Hoge National headquai tei s ai e in Evanston, 111 , 
a legislative headquarters is maintained at the 
Hotel Driscoll in Washington, with Mrs Jjenna 
Lowe Yost in charge. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, Wage Eabninos 
IN TiiE UoTTON INDUSTRY 111 View of tlic public at- 
tention that was accoided during the yeai to the 
position of laboi in the Southern States, it is iii- 
tei eating at this point to summarize the results of 
the vaiious suiveys made by the Women's Bureau 
of the U S Depaitment ot Labor into the extent 
ot women’s earnings in the cotton-textile indus- 
tiies of the South In Alabama, tlic wage range for 
women was from $11 37 in 1924 to $11 88 in 1928. 
In Georgia, the range was ttom $12 82 in 1924 to 
$12 77 in 1928 Jn North Caiolina, the laiige was 
Ironi $15 54 in 1924 to $14.02 in 1928 In South 
Carolina, the lange was from $12 87 in 1924 to 
$12 32 in 1928 In Viigiuia, the range was fioiu 
$17 98 in 1924 to $14 99 in 1928 On the othei 
hand, the wage ranges in the Noithern States for 
the same peiiods were consideiably higher In 
Connecticut, the range was from $20 50 in 1924 to 
$17 85 m 1928. In Massachusetts, the range was 
tioni $20 08 ill 1924 to $10 91 m 1928 In New 
Hampshire, it was fiom $23 72 in 1924 to $20 31 
in 1928. In New Yoik, it was tiom $21 00 in 1924 
to $18.15 111 1928 Jn llhode Island, it was fioin 
$21 04 in 1924 to $19 47 in 1928 

Labor Lluislation The legislative sessions of 
1928-29 saw the pasbuge of few laws .iT • 1 i j Mu 
position of women in industiy. In onlv i .i' .l•l••lll 
and Texas were laws passed amending existing 
hour laws lii Califuiiiia, the covciage of the 
eight-houi law was extended and iii I'exas new 
exemptions were added to the hour law Minimum 
wage nieasuies wcie introduced in New iork and 
Utali An amendment to the Miniiesota miuimuni 
w'ugc law also was iiitioduced All thiee tailed ot 
passage. Othei sigiiiliLunt bills to fail weie a pio- 
posal 111 Massachusetts toi the placing ol all 
manufactui iiig plants on a par with textile nulls 
by the prohibition oi night woik for women after 
srx o’clock (instead of attei 10 o'clock) , as well 
as bills piohibiting the cmph\vment of women at 
night in New Uainpshiie and Bhode Island. In 
Massachusetts, a law was passed creating an iii- 
dustiial coinmission which was diiected to in- 
vestigate conditions 111 the textile maiiutaLtui itig 
ludusti^ and to examine the state of unemploy- 
ment 111 textile and othei industries New i’oik 
State abolished its Industrial Survey Conimis- 
81011 , and New Jersey cieated a new Bureau of 
Women and Children, the director to be a woman 
appointed by the Commissioiiei ot Labor Bee 
Labor Leuisi ation. ' 

WoxiEN IN Chain Depariment Stober. During 
the year, the Women's Bureau staff completed a 
survey of the status of women woikiiig iii the 
limited-pi ice chain depaitment stoies Facts were 
assembled for 5000 women in 253 stoies located 
in 18 States Must of these stores weie in the five 
and ten cent ui five, ten, and twenty -live cent 
gioup The majority of the stores belonged to live 
important diaius. It was discovered that must of 
the woineii thus employed weie veiy young, 
nearly GO per cent being under 20 years ot age 
arid more than 25 per cent under 18. Only about 
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one in six was 25 years of age or more. Of those 
reporting marital status, 82 per cent were single, 
though in one State more than one-third were or 
had been mairied Of those reporting living con- 
ditions, 02 per cent lived at home or with rela- 
tives. It was found, too, that length of stay in 
employment 'a as comparatively brief, more than 
40 per cent of the girls declaring that they had 
been in the industry for less than a year. Less 
than 10 per cent had worked 10 years or longer. 
The study of hour schedules revealed that nearly 
40 per cent of the women had a working day of 8 
liours or less In 6 States, from GO per cent to 100 
per cent of the women had a day of 0 hours, but, 
in the 18 States, 30 6 per cent of the women had a 
0-hour day. The eainiiigs during a week in the 
lust quarter of 1028, taken for 6001 women, 
showed that 7 per cent earned $18 or more. On 
the other hand, 70 per cent received less than 
.$15; ovei 40 per cent received less than $12, and 
over 25 per cent received less than $10. 

For all the women studied, the median wage was 
$12, though the medians diilcred in the dif- 
ferent States In California, it was $16 , in Mich- 
igan, it was $15, in Kentucky, it was $14, while 
in the Southern States of Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee, it was as 
low as $9 

Aobicultube The International Cooperative 
Women’s Guild, as a result of an international 
survey which reached 38 cooperative organiza- 
tions in 25 countries found that women the world 
over were assuming important idles in the activi- 
ties of the agricultural cobperative movement 

Negro Women Over a period of yeais, the 
Women’s Bureau has been making surveys of the 
status of Negro women in industry Its examin- 
ations covered 17,134 Negro women employed in 
682 establishments The leport showed that in- 
dustrial employment was a compaiativcly new 
thing for Negro women and evidently was on a 
decided increase It would appear from these 
studies that the largest group (52 2 per cent) 
were woiking in tobacco and tobacco products, 
that food products engaged 19 5 per cent, tc'xtile 
industries employed 9 6 per cent, wood pioducts 
employed 8 per cent; and the rest were distrib- 
uted among a variety of industries including 
housefurnishings, glass, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, and metal 

Home Work in New York City. The New York 
Rtate Dejiartmont of Labor has kept an interest- 
ing scries of figures recording trends in home 
work for women in New York City Its recoids 
show that in 1924, 1277 Arms were giving out 
home woik and that in 1928 this roll had in- 
creased to ].')27 (19 6 per cent) The peak year 
was 1920, when the number of Aims totaled 1747 
Similarly, the total number of workers eiiiploycd 
was 10,760 in 1924, 14,046 in 1926, and 12,887 in 
1928 The industries largely affected in 1928 were 
men’s clothing, with 4175 workcis, embroideries, 
with 2590 workers , and flowers and feathers, with 
1118 eniployws 

Illinois The Illinois Labor Department pub- 
lished the lesults of a study made by it of pay- 
rolls for November, 1928, affecting 402 factories 
employing 24,261 women This survey showed 
that, while the Illinois law permits a 10-hour 
working day fur women, the actual number of 
hours was considerably lower than those in most 
instances. Thus, 29 6 per cent of the working 
wompn worked 8 hours or less, 27 per cent 
worked between 8 and 9 hours, 31.8 per cent 


worked 9 hours; 3 per cent worked between 9 and 
10 hours; and 8 6 per cent worked 10 hours The 
same study showed that more than 80 per cent of 
the women had the same working hours as the 
men employed in the factories and that 15.9 per 
cent had shorter hours. 

WOMEN IN SPOBTS. See Articles on Ath- 
letics 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of 
An oiganization founded in 1889 and chartered 
by Act of Congress Mar 3, 1901, for “the pro- 
motion of movements looking loward the better- 
ment of life ” In 1920 the (iciicial Federation Was 
com|)oscd of appioximately 14,000 local clubs 
in the United States, in addition there were 
aihliatcd with it 13 national organizations and 66 
clubs outside of the United States It is gov- 
erned by a board ot directois, consisting of the 
duly elected officers, a director from each State and 
the District of Columbia, the chairman of the de- 
partments, and members of the board of trustees. 
The official publication is the General Federation 
Hewa The last biennial convention was held in 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1928 The president in 
1929 was Mrs John F Sippel, and Miss Jose- 
phine Junkiii was manager of the researcli and 
club sen ice. Headquaiteis arc at 1734 N Street, 
N. W , Washington 

WOMEN’S TBADE UNION LEAGUE See 

Ikadr Unions 

^^WOODBINE WILLIE.” See Kennedy, The 
Rev Geoffrey Anketell Studdfkt- 

WOOD PULP. See Forestry, Pai*eu 

WOODBOW WILSON AWABD. Tlie Wood- 
low Wilson Foundation announced on December 
27 that the 1929 award of $2.5, UOO had been 
voted unanimously to the League of Nations foi 
ten yeais’ service in the cause of wuild peace 
Previous prizes have gone to Viscount Robert 
Cecil, Elihu Root, and Colonel T iiidbi mb 

WOOD-TICK FEVEB. See Iulakemia 

WOOL Domestic wool pioduction in 1929 was 
more than 80,090,000 pounds greater than in 
1922, since which year theie had been a giaduul 
iiiciease in the annual wool cli]) The 1929 produc- 
tion was 8,000,000 pounds greater than the pio- 
duction of the preceding ye.ir, on account of the 
inci eased number of sheep sheaied, notwithstand- 
ing a small decicase in the aveiage fleece weight 
Wool prices were high in 1928, though Delaine 
wools began to decline eaily in the year and con- 
tinued the drop through 1929 Quarter-blood 
combing wool maintained a price above .50 cents 
a pound on the grease basis through 1928, Imt 
early in 1929 it dropped to 42 cents a pound 
There was a small recovery in price in the sum- 
mer, Imt the recovery was only temporary as the 
predicted production was hcav^ Supplies at the 
end of the yeai, including carry ovei in primary 
markets, were estimated as about 1 5 per cent 
greater in 1929 than in 1928 

The wool situation in the United States is 
closely related to the world wool situation. It 
was estimated by the Bureau of Agncultuial 
Economics of the U S Department of Agriculture 
that wool production in 19 countries which usu- 
ally produce four-flfths of the world's clip, 
exclusive of Russia and China, was 2,687,000,000 
pounds in 1929, which was about the same as 
the large clip of 1928. 

The United States exports practically no raw 
wool, but large amounts are imported, notwith- 
standing a relatively high tariff. This is espe- 
cially true of carpet and combing wools. In 1929 
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tlie imports of carpet wools amounted to 176,006,- 
973 pounds, an increase of nearly 20 per cent 
over the 1928 impoits The imports of combing 
wools were 83,709,708 pounds m 1929 an inciease 
of 11,000,000 pounds over the 1928 imports 
Theip were 18,187,782 pounds of clothing wool 
impoitod in 1929 as against 18,407,689 pounds in 
1928 The eouiitnes from whieh tlie Unitwl States 
lecened its piiiicipal importations of unmanu- 
laetuied wool weie China, United Kingdom, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Australia See I’extile 
MANrFACTrniMi 

WOOL MARKETING ASSOCIATION, Na- 

tional See Cooperation 

WOOLSEY, Tueoiiokl Saliswur^ An Ameii- 
eaii piofessoi of international law, died Api 24, 
1929, in New IIa\en, (-oiin , where he was born 
Uet 22, 1862 lie was giaduuted fioni Vale 
nnnersit\ in 1872 and fioiii the Vale Law School 
111 1879 Returning to Yale Universitv as instrue- 
toi in public law in 1877, he became piofessoi of 
interna tional law in 1878 and emeritus piofessor 
aftei 1911 \fter 1914 he was president of the 
New Haven Paik Roaid Professor Woolsey edited 
Woohcy'n Internal w)ial Law, Pomeroy\ Inter- 
nal tonal Law, and w’lote ai tides on international 
law foi lefeieiiee woiks He also w’lote America'^ 
I'orctqn Policy (1898) 

WORCESTER FESTIVAL. See Musir 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE. A nonscetarian institution for the tecli- 
II leal education of men in Worcester, Mass , 
founded 111 IHr)") The eiiiullnieiit for the aiituuin 
of 1929 totaled 633 The faculty numbered 70 
The pioduetive funds of the institute amounted 
to $2,897,176 and the income for the year was 
$294 827 Tlieie weie 23,600 \olumes in the li- 
Inaiv Piesident, Balpli Earle, D Se , DEng, 
LJi 1) , (a]itaiii, 1; S N , letiied 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. In view 
of the ii iii'ii'e-l acceptance geneially in the 
I lilted ''I .ill' I I the woi kmen’s-corapensation 
system as a leg.il-eeoiioinu entity, one maj at 
this ]ioint bumiiiari/e the gcneial status of tlic 
legislation In 1903 the first coininission for the 
pill pose (it iincstigation was cieatcd, in 1908 
tlie lust woikiuen’h-compensation law w'as writ- 
ten on the statute books of an American State 
li,v the end of 1929, laws weie to be lound on 
tlie statute books oi 44 States, Uie Territoiies 
ot Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and 
I’oito Riio. and by ’ • nactment 

tor the enil eniplojees . Govem- 

nient, loi the Distiict of Columbia, and for long- 
sboienien and haibor woikeis 

iiiHUianee oi the employ ei's liability to pay 
compensation is leeogni/od as an essential lea- 
tuie of the w'oiknK'n’s-compeiisation system in 
most ot the States Such insuiance may be ef- 
leeted tliiough ]iri\ute insuianee companies, 
self-insur.inee, oi bv iiisuiance in State funds 
(eithei evelusive oi competitive) Compensation 
on iiiHUtaiue is compulsory in all but 17 States 
State fund iiihuianee stems exist in 19 of the 
States and, in these, seven ate exclusive, whereas, 
in 12 States, the State fund competes with piivate 
insuianee companies 

No law uiidei takes to cover all types of em- 
]iloymeiit The most im])urtant exceptions are 
those ot agiieultuie and domestic seivice inter- 
state eommeree is exempt because it is subfcct 
to the action of Congress It is to be noted that, 
in 12 States, coverage applies only to hazardous 
employments Also, the laws of 23 States ex- 


empt employers whose plants employ less than 
a stipulated number of workers. The exclusion 
of agricultural workers is universal in the com- 
pensation law's of the United States, except in 
New Jersey and Hawaii Domestic service, too, 
18 excluded, except in New Jersey. Exclusion 
of employees receiving above .< .'M.it- ’ wage 

18 provided in a few States W '■ -i , 'ii H ■ begin- 
ning, a few of the laws provided for the com- 
pensation of occupational diseases, as a result of 
progiessive amendments, the principle of dis- 
ability liecaiise of disease has become rero^m/ed 
in 17 of the 50 laws The Federal (*ml Im 
ployees Compensation Act and the North Dakota 
law accept in the deiinition of the tciui “in- 
lury” any “disease piomptly caused by the em- 
ployment ” 

Most laws lerjuire a minimum duration of dis- 
ability before compensation benefits aie payable, 
in all but two States, the amount of compensa- 
tion IS based upon wages A few States provide 
fixed lump sums lor certain injuries but apply the 
jieicentage system to all others Fifty per cent of 
the employee's wages is allowed in compensa- 
tion in 16 States, 65 per cent in three States; 
60 per cent in seven States, 06 per cent in seven 
States, and bC% pci cent in the Distiict of Co- 
lumbia and 1 4 States 

Most law's have cbtablislicd a weekly maximum 
and minimuin coinpensation grant. The results of 
the various lestiietions have been computed as 
placing upon the injured workei about 60 pei 
(ent of the burden ot industiial accidents in the 
moat favoiable States and from 06 to 80 pel cent 
111 those less faxoiable 

ArciDLNis ’I’D Minors The Illinois Act of 
1927 provides an additional compensation ot 60 
jier cent to be paid to miiiois injured while il- 
legally cmploied During the first year of the 
opeiation of this section of the law. mdiistiial 
accidents oecuired to 83 children under 10 years 
of age Ot this number, 70 lost more than a 
week's time tiom work or sufTeied some serious 
injury, and seven lost less than one week. Of the 
76, 40 childien weie illegally employed Of the 
seven children slightly injured, six were illegally 
employed 

North (.'arolina The 1929 X^egislature of 
North Carolina p.issed an act o-.lab1i-hing a 
workmen’s-! om]>eiiH.ition law ioi that btate. 
This made the torty-fourth State of the Union to 
enact sm ]i b ‘i-1.i(ii>ii The act covers all pub- 
lic and ipi.i-i I'li'iln eorpoiations and requires 
that anyone jiioiiding employment in which five 
oi more emjiloyees aie regularly employed in- 
sure the woikers It makes exceptions of agri- 
eultuie, domestic service, lailroad employees, 
Fedeial einjilovees, convicts, and ceitain farm- 
produce mei chants The act provides for com- 
pensation for all injuiies by accident arising out 
ot and in the course of employment and does 
not include a disease in any loim except where 
it lesults unavoidably from the accident. 

Other States For the acts aineiidiiig existing 
compensation laws, as passed by 1929 legisla- 
tuies, see the article Labor IjEuislation, where 
these are reviewed 

Leuislative History, 1929 In the 44 States 
whose statute books carried compensation legis- 
lation in 1929, sessions of the legislature were 
held in all but four (Alabama, Kentucky, Loui- 
Hiaiia, and Viigiiiia) In these 40 States,* legisla- 
tures of 36 acted on matters relating to workmen's 
compensation. Five States in which no action 
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was taken were Arizona, Nevada, New Hamp- 
ehiie, Tennesnee, and Utah The oiitetanding 
aclnevenient of the year was the enaetnieiit of a 
workmen ’s-ronipeiisatioii law m Noith Carolina 
(See above ) Othei important measures taken 
weie a complete levision and leenactmeiit of the 
Maine law, the complete revision of the New 
Mexico law, and the authorization of the ap* 
pointment of a committee by the Oie^on Jjegis- 
iatuie to study the needs of the State’s work- 
tiieirs-competisatioii law Tt was agieed by 
students ot iiidustnul legislation that the actions 
taken by the ik'i h Lr'-l.iluM > tended to strengthen 
the existing i.iv- I •>■ example, 14 States 
amended their coverage piovisioiis (Delawaie, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maiqe, Maryland, New 
Mexico, New York, South Dakota, Texas, Vei- 
moiit. West Viiginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) 
I'he waiting jieriod was decreased in New Mexico, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, and Montana 
Uenetits were libeialized in 20 States, result- 
ing in the laisiiig of the minimum or maximum 
weekly demands, by increasing the niaxiiiium 
amount in death oases and the number ot weeks 
foi specihed injuries Furthei liberalization -was 
etFected by larger allowances in cases ot medi- 
cal and surgical aid and buiial expenses 

SociAi. iNHiitANCU IN llLSSiA Piobably the 
most comjdete system of social insurnnet* in 
opeiation toilav is that to be found in Russia 
which extends to all wage oariieis whether em- 
ployed by the state or iii pii\ate concerns Kx- 
ceptions aie made only in the case ot agiicul- 
tural workers on peasant iainis and apjn entices 
if their wages aic ]»aid in kind I’he system 
allows the following beneiits (1) Temporal y 
disability, funeial, unemployment, and depend- 
ents’ benefits, (2) iiiaternitv benefits, (3) in- 
validity and widows’ and orphans* [leiihions, (4) 
compensation for indiistiial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, (3) medical treatment Perma- 
nent-disability benedts are paid when a woiker is 
disaliled by accident or disease, during his eiii- 
plojuuent oi during the yeai following the tei- 
iniiiatioii of his woik 

Duration of employment is not coiisideicd, ex- 
cept when a woikei is o\ei 50 years of age when 
he must pio\e eniployiiieiit at least eight years 
pilot to disability Disabled w'orkers aie giouped 
111 six classes, and benefits vaiy in proportion to 
the extent of disability In class one, a totally 
disabled person lecenes full eainings In class 
two, a pet son showing a loss of eaining ainlity 
fioin 05 to 100 pel cent receives thiee-qiiaiteis 
of his earnings In class three, afTecting a per- 
son showing a loss of eai ning ability from 45 to 
05 per cent, one-half of eainings is grunted lii 
class four, a peisun showing a loss ol eatiiing 
power from 30 to 45 jiei cent leceives one-thiid 
of his eainings In class five, a person showing 
a loss of earning ability from 15 to 30 pei cent 
loceives onc-sixth of his earnings In class six, 
a pel son showing a loss of eaiiiing ability ot 
not moie than 15 yier cent receives one-tenth of 
his earnings Dependents of a worker whose 
death lesulted fioin accident or occupational dis- 
ease are entitled to thiee-quaiters of the woiker 's 
eainings foi thiee or nioie dependents, oiie-halt 
of tlie earnings for two, and one-third of the 
earnings tor one dependent The system employed 
in Russia is not contributory, i. c , it is based en- 
tirely upon employeis’ donations. 

Cjbrat Bbitain The English Home Office pub- 
lished comparative iiguies for the years 1919-27 


covering accident and compensation payments in 
the following seven groups of industries Mines, 
quart ICS, i ail ways, factoiies, docks, construc- 
tion work, and -hipjnng The figuies seive to 
indicate that, dc^piic a deci easing roll of em- 
ployed yiersoiis, the number of accidents has 
increasi'd The toll of fatalities, however, is de- 
ci easing In 1910 the total amount paid in com- 
pensation for fatal cases was £b87,477, in 1927 
the amount had risen to £793,271 In the same 
peiicxl, the total amount of coniyieiisution foi 
fatal and non-fatal cases lose fiom £4,9 1 9,72.1 
to £6,315,803 'The English law goveins com pen - 
satioii foi tlie occiiputioiial diseases In 1927 
£.5278 was yiaid out foi 25 fatal cases and £54S,- 
492, for 17,079 cases of disaNenient See Insitr- 

ANCK 

WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS See 

AoRIOtlLTURP 

WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND 
ORDER. See iNTxaNATiuNAiiHM 

WORLD COURT. Kaily in 1929 tw'o notalile 
events focused attention on the qiiestioii of the 
adheieiice of the United States to the I’eimanent 
Uoiirt ot Interiiatioiial •Justice On Eelniiatv 19, 
the Honorable Elihu Root sailed foi Ei]io|)e to 
uttimd the meeting of the commission of jiiiists 
appointed by the league Council to considei 
what I e vision of the court statute was necessui,\ 
111 the 1 i' I •* - \cn >enis’ expel leiice On Kebrii- 
arv 20. 'V ot State Kellogg addiessed 

identic notes to the states signatoiv to the 
Court, huggt'stiiig that the negotiations in le- 
gaid to the Aineiicnn adheience lie leopened ’J'he 
communication ol Febritaiv 20 wtis the hist 
oflicial note fioiii the I S State Depaitinent 
since that ot Febiuaiy 12, 192t», in wJiicli the 
Secietiiiv tiunsinitted the Senate's resolution 
voting adliereiice to the Court with five leseiva- 

tlOIIb 

A coiiferem*e ot states signatoiv to the Coiiit 
held in Oeneva in Septembei, 1929, piactuullv 
accepted the hist foiii ot the Senut«‘'s leseiva- 
tioiib and woiked out a foi inula which was de- 
signed to give the I iiited Slates a position ot 
equality with League niembeis in legaid to ie- 
quests loi advisoiy opinions This solution did 
not meet with the apyiroval of Fiesideiit Coolidge 
and, in his Armistue Day speech at Kansas City 
ill 1929, he stated that he did not teel wan anted 
ill asking the Senate to change its yiositioii 
This conterence liad suggestt'd that a tiuthei ex- 
change of views between the United States and 
the Court signatoiies might 1 h‘ useful, but, until 
Mr Kellogg’s note, the I iiited States had niaile 
no move 

Couched in veiy couiteous teinis, this note 
leviewed the histoiy of the yiiobleni and stated 
that the only subslantiul diileience of opinion 
was 111 the second pait of the fifth lesenation 

The note suggested fuither inloimal ex- 
changes of views with an end to finding a formula 
that would fully piotect the United States’ In- 
tel ests and rights, and added that the expecta- 
tion of finding such u foi inula was “stioiigly sup- 
jMiited by the fact that there seems to be but little 
difTereiiec regarding the subbtunee of these i ights 
and iiitciests” 

The question of whether a unanimous vote of 
the Council (oi Assembly) and tlie United States 
was requiied to lequebt the Court foi an ad- 
visory opinion or whether a mcie majoiity would 
suffice was the root of the difficulty It the foimer 
contention was true, the inteiests of the United 
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StatoR were amply protected by the Geneva con- 
lerence foimula Jf only a majority vote wafi 
necesBary, oi if the voteti of the partien to the 
(iiHputc were excluded iii reckoning unanimity, 
tlie United States felt that it must liave further 
]ii oteetion 

I’he J^eague held back fiom making a luling as 
to the necessity foi a unanimouH vote in request- 
ing adMsoiy opinions largely bceauHc it was 
feaiful of iinpuBing lestiictions which might 
haiiiper future dewlopments in its machinery 
foi ])eaccful bcttlemcnt of disputes Advisoiy 
o])inions rendered by the Court liad been found 
most useful in settling disputes and seemed ii«t 
to be legal ded as endangering the standing ot 
the Coui t 

A lesolutioii iiitiodiieed bv Switzerland at the 
September, 1J)2S, Ijcagiie ABseiubly asked the 
CoiiiKil to study the question of the necessity of 
a unanimous \ote ’ . ' ■ ‘ i advisory opin- 
ion As originally lesolutioii bad 

asked that tlie question be leteried to the Couit 
foi an advisory opinion The Asscnibh, oii Sep- 
tembei 20, jiassed another lesolutioii intrmlueed 
bv hiame, lequestiiig the Council to exainiiie 
the Statute of the Couit with a view to .ii aiidiiig 
it, 111 the light of expel lenee, befoie I'Mu, wjun 
the teiius and ofbee of the piesent pulges expiie 
'Hie aiiieiidiiieiits (iivisaged weie lelatively iniiioi 
ones As a icsult of this aition bv tlie Asseiiiblj, 
the CouiKil on Deceiubei 14, aiqioiiited a eom- 
iiiittee ot 12 luiists, including the jiiesident and 
\ice jnesidciit ot the l*eiiiiaiient Couit, to make 
a pieliininaiy studv of aniending the statute Aii 
AmeiKUii membei was to 1 k' ap]K)int(>d in addi- 
tion, b> the ])iehideiit of the (.'oiimil and the 
Ua]>])oiteiii Ml Hoot was invited ,uid on Feb 
Ml, 1020 — his eight) -loin th biitlida) — sailed to 
assist in levising the statute, in the drafting of 
wliK h he had oi igiimllv plaved an impoitaiit part 
On Maiih d, the toimiila, jnepaied bv Mi 
Hoot, oi a inethod of bunging about the <idhei- 
eiice ol the Ciiited States to the Woild Couit 
was ])ublished Substaiitiall} , it lediatted Altaic 
1\ ot The Hague ]iioto(ol, and got its inteifiie- 
tation iioiii being lead iii the light of that dtaii- 
ment, v\hicli was jnepaied bv a eonfeience ot 
signatoiies to the liiteinationul Couit Tt will be 
icialled that the confeieme lejeited the hftli 
Ameiic.iii lesenation, winch would have given 
the I lilted States an uniestiiited veto piivilege 
on advisoiv opinions bv the Couit when the 
Ainei lean Kepiiblic found itself espcciall) inter- 
ested in the (|uestion piopounded 

In lieu oi this leseivation, the pioliK'ol al- 
lowed an Aiiieiuan objeitioii the same foue and 
eileit as would attach to a vote oi a League 
member ot eithei the Assembly or the Coiimil 
oi the League The new lediaft wlinh lett the 
Anieiican Coveinmciit iiee, so that it could witli- 
diaw if it did not wish to submit an issue to the 
Woild Tiibunal, was consideied ns ailoiding a 
good basis ioi iuithei disiussion ot the I 'lilted 
States’ reservation not accejited bv the othei 
nations Subsequently, the Council of the League 
of Nations accepted the Hoot Piotoeol In esHcnec 
the Protocol is us follows 

Artidu 1 The iiiembur btatob arceiit the siieeial toiicli 
tions (if the United Stntes’ fifth reservalion 

Article 11 The United States bhall participate upon 
equality with the meiuhcrb of the Leugue of Nations in 
the Comic il and in the Assc^mbly in matters huv ins to clo 
with the World Court 

Article III No amendment of the statute of the Court 
may be made without the ewnseut of all the states. 


Article IV The Court shall render advisory opinions 
m public seesions after due notice 

Article V The Court shall not render such an advi 
TOry opinion on anv matter in which the United States 
has or elaims an interest until full notice shaU have been 
pyen the United States, and exchange of views shaU have 
the United States and all other na 
ok.n and anj objection of tho United States 

snail have the same force as would have an objection 
from any member of the Council of the League 


Articles VT, VII, and vin stale how and when 
tiio piotcKHiI sliall come in force after having 
lK*en mgned by the member statoR and liy the 
Ignited States ^ 

Hv iiiithority of President lToc>vc*r, tlie higri.t- 
turc* of the United StatoH waw aflixed to the 
piotoeols of the World Court in (Jeiicva, l>eem- 
ber 9 TlieHe doeumeiits. when and if ratihc*d by 
the Senate, peimit American adbeHion to the tri- 
bunal upon terms acceptable Iwith to the Senate 
and to the other natioiiH which hold memlieiHlin) 
111 the court 

Secrotaiy of Slate StinisoirB careful analvsiR 
of the povverH and jiolicy of the Couit nude it 
clc‘ai that the advaiitugc^H of adherence to it vveie 
hiibfltantial and the alh‘ged diHadvantageh inythi- 
<*al i he inuc h-diseiisHed jieril of adviRoi v opinioiiR 
did not seem to exist Mr Stimson Baid 


unless a state lias siRned the so called ‘‘optional 
ause, planting to the Court eompiilsory jurisdiction 
over It m pm fain (lasses of IprbI disimtes fwliuh is no! 
proposed 111 iho present T>rotocol that the United States 
fasei uhwh tiitr jurisdiction only over 

(BSPS whith the parties themselves refer to it, even if 
that suitoi he a sijfnatnrv of the Couit, and render jude- 

r!*Bdv stands 

Irihiin^ 1^*1,“'’ fhosen and experienced 

tribunal to wliiih the niitions of tho woild, if they choose 

^*‘«l‘>ment, without the ordil 
of Bihitiatois diffiiulties whitli accompany the belection 


ixt. iiie o)»]>osite jiole of Woild Court opinions 
wcie those ‘ ji leeoiieilables” who held that in 
Hpite of the hoot foimula and Senate reheiva- 
tioiiB, the Woild (’ouit was iio jdace for the 
I lilted States 


Jhe Chicago Tnhune argued that the Woild 
touit was less a jndieml institution than ‘an 
iiistiumeut of inleiimtiomil iioliticH, hiiding 
jinidical fotmulas for the imposition oi lom- 
luomihe of national inteiests, the I’liited St 4 iteB 
eaiiiiot join suili an iiitei national gioiiii with 
anv Hecuiity m to uii) goial juiipose” 
Nomiiuitioiib of candidates leleascd by the 
Leapt* Seciefaiiat on August 14 leiideied it 
fuitlv ceituin that the vucaiieies on the bench ot 
the JVrmaiieiit Couit of Jiitei national .Jiistiee 
(World Couit). caused respectively by (he 
deaths of tlie IliitisJi membei, Visooiliit Fiiihiv, 
and the Fieiich membei, Andii' Weiss, would lie 
hlled by Sii (Veil iliimt and Henri Fioniageot 
lesjieetivelv Moth of these weie legal advisers of 
(boat Liitain and Fraiiee on The Hague Ix'iich 
and were memlieih of the eommittee of jurists 
which fiiiictioiied iii Mm oh Italy oileied ditfereiit 
liomiimtioiis Mi^ssih lluist and Fiomageot were 
subsequently eleeted b.v the AsHeinbl) on Septem- 
iiei 19, M Jleiiii Fiomageot (Fianee) leeciv mg 
37 votes and Sii Cecil Huist (Fiigbiiid) leceiv- 
iiig 49 votes, the iieuiest eompetitois having 
only BIX votes each In the Council, the Bame two 
candidates leceived an absolute majority and 
weie ni(oidiiigl) elected 
M A llaiiuiieiskiold, Swedish Couiiseloi of 
I^*gation, was leeleeted Hegistiar of the Court 
lie hud Helved fioiii its establiBlinieiit 
During the jeai 1929, the Peiiuaneiit Cbiirt of 
International Justice held two sessions and 
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handed down three judgments and three foimal 
orders The sixteenth (extraordinary) session of 
the Court began on May 13, 1929, and ended on 
•Tilly 12, 1929, and the seventeenth (ordinary) 
session began on July 8, 1929, and ended on Sep- 
tember 10, 1929 At the sixteenth session, the 
court gave an order in the “(^ase Concerning the 
Denunciation by China of the Treaty of No- 
vember 2. 1805, between China and Belgium”, 
an Older in the “Case ^ Factory at 

Chorrow (Indemnities - ■ (No. 14) 

in the “Case Conceriiiiig tne Puviiieiit of Vari- 
ous Scibiaii Loans Issued in France”, and a 
ludgment (No 16) in the “Case roiicciiiing the 
Payment in Gold of the Brazilian Fedcial Loans 
Issued in France ” At the seventeenth session, it 
gave an order in the “Case of the Free Zones of 
Upper Savoy and the District of Ge\,” and a 
pidgment (No 16) in the “Case Relating to the 
Territorial .Tunsdiction of the International Com- 
mission of the River Oder ” See United States 

WOULD CHOPS See AoTacTn.Ti:iBE 

WOHLD PATHS. See Expositions 

WOHLD LEAGUE AGAINST ALCOHOL- 
ISM. An organization oiiginated in a eonfeience 
of the Anti-Saloon I l■•■l ■ ' \”.erica in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1916 I >■ il.. launched in a 
joint I'onfercnce of the Canadian Tempeiance Al- 
liance and the Anti-Salooii League in Washington 
in 1919 The charter members included repre- 
sentatives of 10 national temperance oiganiza- 
tions from 12 countries 

The meetings of the league are held tricnnially, 
that in 1927 was at Winona Lake, Ind The oflicial 
league membership in 1929 comprised 61 national 
temperance organizations from 34 of the leading 
countries of the world The work is earned on by 
executuc, legal, publicity, and servite dcpait- 
ments, with ofli<*es in Westerville, Ohio, the le- 
seaich department in New York City, the Sci- 
entific Tempeiance Federation in Boston, which 
on behalf ot the league carries on studies of the 
scientific aspects of the alcohol problem and is- 
sues repoits thereon; and the Intercollegiate J*ro- 
hibition Association, operating as the students* 
dcpaitmcnt of the league, with headquaiters in 
Washington. Branch offices are maintained in 
London, England, Lausanne, Switzerland, Oslo, 
Norway, and Tartu, Estonia In 1929 the four 
presidents of the league were Miss Anna A 
Goidon, Evanston, 111 , Dr Robert Ilercod, 
Jjausanne, Sw^itzerland , the Rt Hon T^eif Jones, 
l.oiidoii ri-yhiiid, and Dr Howard IT Russell, 
\\i-ii‘i\'llc nhiii The general secretary was Dr 
Ernest H Chernngtnn See A>ti-Satx)ON Leach f. 
Pro in nil ION 

WOHLD PEACE FOUNDATION See 

Peace .\M) I*e\ck Moveaifnte 

WOHLD HECOHDS. Sec articles on Atii- 
LKTlCS ©tc 

WOHLD SEHIES. Sec Babebali . 

WOUNDS. Howes, Sooy, and Haivey discuss 
the healing of wounds in the Journal of the 
American Medical Assomation for tlaiiuary 5 
Various important factors which might favor or 
retard wound healing arc cousideied exiiorimcn- 
tally Some of those considered in the jiast have 
been diet, inciease of temperature, etc Carrel 
and Nouy some yeaia ago appeared to have 
shown that wound healing lollows cei tain definite 
laws and that in time it would he possible 
from known data to predict the time of cicatriza- 
tion. In the opinion of the authors, it has been 
an error to limit these studies to wounds of the 


skin and therefore they have investigated mus- 
cle, fascia, mucous membranes, etc. Incidentally, 
the authoiB measured the tensile o* 

the healing wound after removal of ; . -'i i i - 
It was first learned that there is a negative 
phase, a latent period, or “lag,” of tiom four to 
SIX days while the wound is uniting and that 
this IB succeeded by fibroplasia The tensile 
strength of a healing wound is a function of this 
fibroplastic process. The maximal strength of the 
wound when tested for tensile stren^h is at- 
tained from the tenth to the fourteenth day 

Larv.® of tue Bixiwfly in hie Treatment 
OF WouNDK During the World War, Dr Win 
S Baei of Johns Hopkins made the discovciv 
that wounds which had been infested with ordi- 
nary maggots do not become siihicct to ordinaiv 
infection The infestation occnri cd in those 
tioops which were most neglected The latioii- 
ale was simple foi the maggots lived on the fle.id 
tissue which served foi the nutniiieiit of the 
bacteria of wound infection After the War, Dr 
Baer was influenced to test this rcnioflv iii piiui- 
lent open osteoinyeltis, a suigical infection winch 
18 very difficult to combat and whith is prone 
to follow' suigical opeiatinns for the relief ot 
the basic disease With maggots hied in tin* 
laboiatory, he introduced them into the opera- 
tion wounds in the caily stages of infection and 
in this w'ay, by eliminating the bactiM la, secured 
pionipt healing 

WHAGGE, Edmi’ND An English consulting 
engineci, died iii Ten onto, Canada, Nov 20, 1929, 
at the age of 93 Boi ii in Woi ccstershirc, England, 
ho bt'gan the practice of eiigiiieei mg witli Sii 
Charles Fox & Pnilnors of London In 1858 he 
went to South Africa to build, between Cape Town 
and Stelleiiboscli, the first lailwav of tliat coun- 
try On his letiini to Fhigland in 1862, he w.is 
given bupei vision of the huildiiig of Victoria 
Bridge over the Thames Going to Canada in 
1809, he became chief cngincei in chuige of the 
const! nctioii of tlic Toronto, Grav & Biuce and 
the Toronto & Nijnssiiig lailways, and in 1883 
he was appointfsl Toiouto managci of the Gianrl 
Tiiink Ra]lwu\ System 

WHECKS See S.vfety at Se\ 

WHESTLING Theie were two so-called 
heavy-w'ciqht piotesmoiial wicstling ( liamjnoiis 
at the end of 1929, Gus Soiiiieiiberg and Richaid 
Shikat, Gciinan and Philadelphia gi.ipjilcr Soii- 
nciihoig, although tiiiimphaiit o>er Stianglei 
Lewis in l^cbniary in Boston, was not iccogiii/cd 
by the New Yoik and Peiins\l\ania commisMonri, 
whcieas Shikat was considered the titleholdei m 
.31 States In aniutcui lunUs the defe.it ot O-^- 
wald Kapp, Olympic weltei weight ehanipion, 
pioved the high light of the seaboii He was idim- 
inated in the A A U catcli-ah-eatili-caii middle- 
weight semi-finals by A1 Cornsweet, foiinor Brown 
football star The A A U title winnem foi 1929 
at the meet held April 1920 at the New ^olk 
Athletic Club weie 112-pouiid, Geoigc R Slioe- 
maker, Lehigh, 118-poiiiid, Thomas MeCiary, 
Cornell College, Iowa, 126-pound, George Camp- 
liell. Sand jr 'Oklahoma, 136-pouncl, John 
Earskeon, ■ 147-pound, Arthui Tom- 

linson, Oklahoma, A and M College, KiO-poiiiid, 
Ben Shciman, Portland, Oregon, 175-pound, 
Kaare Knogh, University of Chicago, heavy- 
weight, Ed George, Uiliversity of Michigan. 
Lehigh again won the intercollegiate title on the 
University of Pennsylvania mats in Philadelphia 
in Apiil 
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Wt^TTEUBEBG 
WttBTTEHBEBG, vurt'tSm-bSrk. A constitu- the earliest days of the 

®T"- l^r aS^S^ChtS ntverf^C talen^Cembe” to ~ 

^Ith a ooDulktm^ Fort Russell at Cheyenne Fort Fianeis E War- 

Supreme ndwer Fs vestU in the Land- ren, in honor of the late Senator There was re- 
«rmpmber 8 elected for four poited in October a wholesale slaughter of 
tag, ^ _i Biiffrapc This body appoints antelopes in parts of the State, due to the re- 

^ rtate mimiitry, 'whose president watyuS^State moval lor s« days of the prohibition, enforced 
Resident State i*reaident and Minister of the for many jcais, against footing these creatures 
Totmorml029 Dr Plngen Bols (Centre paity) OmcKits (Jovernor, JfVank C tmerson, hee- 
^oirao 'pipuS?ON Aeiording'to the n-tary of State A M Cla.k, Tieasnrer W H 
VniVrtPoTith Census the population of the state Edelniaii, Auditor, Roseoe Alcoiii, AHoiney- 
in far 1 1920^™ ^ ^ ^ Su,K.rintendei.t ol Public 

of July 1, 1928. indicated a population of 247,- Insliuction. Kathaiine A Morton 
non The ikrirest city was Casper, which increased Judk iary Supreme (V)urt Chief fuslice, 
fnwi 11 447 m 1920 to 23,288 m 1925 The capital Fied II Blume, Ansociatc Justices, Ralj.]! Kim- 
p. ’ lia ll an d \V \ Riner 

* AoRicuTeTURE The following table presents the WYOMING, University of A State institu- 
aerkge, pioduction. and value of the prmcipal tion of higher edneation in T-a ramie, founded 
crops m 19‘’8 and 1929 enrollment for the summer session 


Crop 

Hay 


Barley 


Year 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 
1920 
1928 
1920 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1928 


Acreage 

1.094.000 

1.082.000 

239.000 

243.000 

177.000 

167.000 

145.000 

132.000 

19.000 

21.000 

124.000 
95,000 


Prod Bu 

1.677.000 « 

1.645.000 « 

3.331.000 

3.897.000 

2.832.000 

2.672.000 

4.205.000 

3.828.000 

2.090.000 

2.352.000 

3.348.000 

2.660.000 


Talua 

919,125,000 

16,488,000 

2.965.000 

3.229.000 

2.407.000 

2.004.000 

2.145.000 

1.723.000 

2.717.000 

1.529.000 

2.143.000 

1.623.000 


of 1029 was 7K8 and for the autumn term, 1083 
The faculty numbeied 123 The total peimanent 
funds as of .fune 30, 1029, amounted to $2,173,- 
702, and the total iccoipts from all sources for 
1928-29 weie $1,259,324 The library contained 
72,309 volumes President, Arthur Griswold 
Cl ane, Ph D 

X-BAYS. See Physics 
YACHTING Til an intei national sense Ameii- 
can yachting fated badly dining 1929, four 
matches being lost and onh two won — ^tlie Stni 
Class iiiteiuatioiuil (hanipionship in winch 
American Imats jnedoiniiiuted in number of en- 
tries, and tlie iiilenlub- Bermuda senes, at Ber- 
muda. In the Senw'aiiliaka Cup senes the Amen- 


Mineral Production The quantity of the 
petroleum production of the State i cmaiiicd 4 . 14.1 *1 4 * -e 

little changed foi 1928, at 21,415,000 baiiels, as can Imat lost b> the scantiest of inaigins, winning 
against 21 307,000 barrels lor 1927, the value the fiist two i.ues tioni the Scotch ciglit-metcr 
of the \ car’s product fell to $27,900,000 (os- sloop Car if I, and losing the other three by scconils 
tiniated) toi 1928 , from $29 830,000 for 1927 only The inxading boat did lictler in the stiff 
'I’hn of coal, the second inodiict in point of breezes that j)ie\ ailed oH O.ister Bay at the time 
value also fell, to 0,571,083 short tons for 1928, Of the othei i.ices that the I iiited SUtes lost to 
fioiu ’o 753 050 tons for 1927 The \aluc of coal foieign sailois, the thirti-sqiui e-meter sloop 
mined in 1928 was 1 elicited at $17,303,000, that laces at Marblehead went to Sweden, the tw^enty- 
innied in 1927, at $18,1.52,000 >atural gas was two squai e-meter at Indian Harbor, Conneeticut, 
niodiieed to the quantity of 43,581,(i00 M cubic to anotJier boat lepiesentnig tlie same foreign 
feet 111 1927 as against 40,507,000 M cubic feet nation, and the scow laces on Bainegat Bay and 
111 1920, tlie value of the 1927 product w’as Lake St Louis to the Caundiaiis 
,$3 209*'8(Io and in 1920, $4,009,000 The total TlieseaHoiionLongTsl.indNnundwasiensiic- 

vniuc of the State’s mineral product was $50,10(1,- cessful 0\ei 255 laciiig \athts staited on the 

000 for 1927, $78,988,000 for 1920 two dajs of the Laiclmiont Race Week, and the 

Tuakm*ori'\tion The total lumiber of miles of attendance at the twenty-eight legattns on W'cst- 
iiiilioad line imder operation on Jan 1, 1929, was ein Long Islaml Sound wcie jiroportioiiately high 
204100 h'lig d.'t. III. raiiiig, the 4,50-mile race from 

Mani FAC'TI RES Accoidiiig to the biennial London, Coini , to Gibson Island 111 the Chesapeake 
Federal Census of Maiiufactuies published by tlie was the featuie event of the \c.ii It was won bv 
iioyimininiit of (’onimerpc in 1929 ami dealing the seliooncr A i/m, owned by Llihii Root, .Ir, and 

with operations of 1927, tlieie were ill the State, Paul Hammoiul, which hud taken the Spanish 
111 1927 ‘*29 manufacturing establishineiits. These race and the Kastnot laee R G Bigelow’s 
Pmiiloved 5577 wage camel s, whose wages for the sehiMiiier Tval w'as second Anothei important 

vear totaled $9 0(10,022 Mateiials and supplies long-distance race, tlie Bayside-Block Island 
used 111 pioduction cost $03,741,234 Maiiu- event, was captured by .1 11 Ripley’s schooner 
factiired pioducts combined attained the value Kumalong The New York Yacht Club eruisc, 
* f $85 308 300 despite poor weather conditions, was iiitcrcsiing 

Air CATION Theie were enrolled in the public and brought to light the superiority ot J V 

J’jlllOAllWW 11107 aalAR jCunfivr’.. ..nli.u.nan n7v>,/>uv. Ill 1 liA ulr„«, la 


were in high schools Expenditures of that year were the inoie important winning boats 
for imblic-school education toUled $7,092,430 1 amtte won the King’s Cup b\ sixteen seeoiids 

POLITICAI AND OTHER EVENTS The death of from the /stalena, wJiile the New York ^iicht 
Senator Francis E. Warren (q. v ) removed from Club Cup was annexed by Harold Vanderbilt’s 
the scene one who had been a political leader from Prestige. 
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zinc tliere waz an output of about 52,100 tons of 
Todi stilled secondary zinc, us compared with 48, • 
006 tons m 1028, makings a total supply of dis- 
tilled and electrolytic zinc in 1929 of about 676,- 
100 tons, composed of 235,700 tons of liijib-^iade 
and intermediate, 97,500 tons of select and brass 
s]iecial, and 342,900 tons of prime Western zinc 
Of the total output of primaiy /me in 1929, 157,- 
300 tons was electrolytic zinc. 

The total numbei of retoits at the 21 zinc 
snielteiB that opeiated duiin^ all or a part of the 
Vea .1 was about 107,500 Of that nuinlier, about 
(•2,200 weie said to be iii operation at the end 
of the yeai At the end of 1928 theie were 03,710 
in opezatioii at 19 plants 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN UNITKD STATES 
[Short fonvj 



1928 

1920 * 

Eahtorn States . 

144,046 

153,100 

(Jontral States 

Tri State district 

297,020 

299,600 

Southoa&tein Missouii 

3,457 

3,700 

Upiier UiSBisiiippi Valley 

18,434 

178 

17,700 

Other 

9 

Western States 

Ariisonti 

039 

1,200 

Oiilifoi Ilia 


2.5 

Oiilorado 

35,731 

29,700 

Idaho 

31,263 

49,600 

Montana 

82,830 

84,800 

Nevada . 

3,.3g8 

7,000 

New' Mexico 

31,20.1 

34,000 

Utah 

46,929 

50,200 

Wabhiiigton 

43 

700 


695,170 

731,300 


" Estimated 


ZIONISM See Jews 
ZIBKLEBITE. See Mini<k\io<iy 
ZONING. See C^ity ami Hkoional Plannino 
ZOOLOGY. Ai tides in earlier YijjtR Hooks 
ha\o noted the fact that research in modem 
Zoology IS experimental rather than descriptive 
in nature — i e, rather a study of the forces at 
work in the animal than the way it is put to- 
gether As illustiuting tins situation, an exami- 
nation of the titles of papeis ollered at the meet- 
ing ot the Amciitnii Society of Zoologists is 
interesting Here, 83 titles were in comparative 
and geueial physiology, 23 in cytology, 22 in 
embiyology, 10 in parasitology, 8 in ecology 
and none at all in anatomy In addition, 39 
papers dealing with genetics were lead at a 
irid'iig ••! the genetics section of the society. 
Pinii'iih III 111 experimental technique are the use 
of X-rays and ultia-violet rajs, grafting and 
transplantation ot surface tissues and of glands 
of internal secietion, and the study of the chemo- 
physical effects of the environment on the ani- 
mal A compaiison of the titles in both Amer- 
ican and foreign periodicals shows that about 
the same proportion of experimental to other 
i^ork exists elsewhere 

Tlie American Society of Zoologists met at Des 
Monies, Iowa, in connection with the meeting of 
the Anieiican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1.. n j December 27, the Deutscheii 
Zoulogisciiei tieseiischaft at Mai burg. May 21-23, 
and the Zoological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation met with that Association in Cape Town 
and Prctoiia, South Africa, July 22-Augiist 3 
The American Society of Naturalists also met at 
Des Moines, and the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Physiology met at Boston, August 19-23 
In the Year ]^ok for 1927 is a reference to a 
difference of opinion between Gregory and Os- 


born as to the relationship of man to the higher 
apes. The former held to the traditional view of 
a close relationship, while the latter believed that 
the two lines separated very early in mammalian 
evolution As President of the A. A. A. S., Os- 
born in his presidential address developed his 
theory According to the first theory, man would 
lie of arliorcal origin and about 15,000,000 to 18,- 
000,000 vears old, while Osborn would put his 
oiigm back at least 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
years into the Tertiary era At the end of the 
Tertiary, he declared, man's brain was fully as 
capacious as that of some living races today and 
ho denied that the human hand shows indications 
of an aboieal ancestry Hotenoe, 71, p 1 

As president of the Zoology section of the Brit- 
ish Association meeting in South Afiica, Wat- 
son asserted (Nature, 124, p 231) that, as con- 
cerns evolution, we iiie in a veiy unsatisfactui y 
condition in that we accept the theory but arc 
still in the dark as to how it could have been 
bi ought about 

In development of any animal, the (apparently) 
homogeneous egg gives rise to a mass of cells 
among which eventually there appear differentia- 
tions leading to distinct organs An impoitant 
pioblem in this connection is the question as 
to the forces at work in this differentiation and 
cooidination jirocess The “genes” of the geneti- 
cist certainly determine the ultimate and finer de- 
tails of the process but have nothing to do with 
the bioader outlines I^illie (Roux Archtv, 118, 
p 449) discussed the problem of “cmbiyonic 
*»ogi egat ion” by which is meant the origin of 
“diveise sjiecific potencies” In some cases, whcic 
cleavage is determinate, separation of cells is the 
iK'ginning of segiegatioii In utheis, wheie cleav- 
age IS indeterminate, the segregation involves a 
mass of cells acting as a whole This segregation 
has lieeii assumed to operate by means of, or in 
a fashion similar to, hormones,' but Lillie’s aigu- 
ment is that hormnues may stimulate existing 
segiegates but cannot cieate them He rejects 
any hypothesis of organ-forniiiig stuffs and con- 
cludes that the “organization as a whole” is the 
goveiiiing ageiicj' in the diffeientiation piocess. 

As the Sedgwick Lectuier at the Murine Bio- 
logical Lalxiratoiy, Conklin (Am Nat , 03, p 51) 
dealt with the pioblcm of differentiation lie 
stated that this pioblem has three phases (1) 
When and how do ’ ” ■- ' ffercntiations 

aiise^ (2) How are ■ i'. orientation, 

and regulation brought about? (3) How can we 
explain the teleological character of development 
where the end seems to be in view from the 
beginning'^ Genes contained in the nucleus do 
not themselves change but are must important 
factors in differentiation At first, the nucleus is 
large, as compared with the cytoplasm, because 
of the piesence of dialysablc materials which pass 
|i-frii"li fi i> nuclear membrane into the nucleus 
\ • these mingle with the cytoplasm 

again, forming new combinations which arc non- 
dialysable and thus the relative si/e of the cyto- 
jdasm, as compared with that of the nucleus, in- 
creases and the composition of the cytoplasm 
changes Genes, themselves unchanged, pioduce 
different lesults when acting on these divcise 
materials. 

Conklin stated that in some cases (ascidians), 
there are obvious organ-forming mateiials which 
are early localized, while in others they appar- 
ently do not occur, simply because localization is 
later. The answer to the first of the above ques- 
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tions IS tliat there is an interaction between 
genes, nucleoplasm, and cytoplasm which leads 
to 8])C(*ific chemical compounds in the cell which 
aic localized in their appropriate places Conklin 
was uimlilc to accept the entelcehy of Driesidi 
ns the answer to the second question, even 
though he was unable to suggest any alternatixe, 
iior could he explain the dilllculty laiscd in the 
thud question where the end of the embiyonic 
process seems to be in view from the beginiiiiig 
Far from being discuuiaged by this failure, he 
eonsideied that the situation is one that should 
lend to turther reseat eh 

(ii'Mcrus Cnstle {Jour 0/ //credit//, 20 , p 103 ) 
deseiibed a new \ariety of tabbit known us “rex” 
n|)|)t>aiing uboiit liftv yeais pieviouslv The fur 
lias no huge giiaid haii's, such as must be plucked 
tioiii the liii of the oidinaiy rnbbit and hence 
will ])iobal)ly 1 k> valuable commercially The gene 
foi lev shows no linkage with any other thus 
iai desciibed Dahlbeigh (t/cwctics, 14 , p 421 ) 
(liseiihscd the qiu'stiun of inbrecHling 111 iiidii 
Fmni a nuitheinatieal stiiclj, he develojiccl the 
loneliision that, from the standpoint of the com- 
munilv, eonsanguineouM maiiiages aie of no 
iiiipoitaiiee, but inav be oi gicMit significance to 
the indnidiint Such a niaiiiage may on the one 
bund UK lease, and on the othei deciease, the 
picibcibilitv of having “chaiaeter beaieis” among 
the desiendaiits The author thinks that the ef- 
fects of inbic'ccling in the geneial population aie 
so hligbl as to bo eiitirol/t negligible 

Unman twins aie classiiied in two gioups — 
“ii atei iial,” who niav be of the sumo 01 of dif- 
leient sews and often leseinble one another no 
iiioie iloselv than do any other brothels 01 sis- 
teis and “identical ” alwavs of the same sex and 
veiv similui to one anothei 111 a]ipeuiance, the 
lesenifilance bmng so cdosc that sometimes it is 
diflienlt to fell tlicmi apait 'J'here is embtyo- 
logical evidence that wdiile fiateinal twins came 
lioni sepal ate c‘ggs, identic‘al ones arose fioni the 
division of a single egg It the genes which de- 
teimine heiedity uie located in the ehiomosomes, 
thev aie equally distributc'd in olcMivage divi- 
sions. and it follows that the tw'iiis leeeive ideii- 
tual ihiomosoinal inateiial li now, these twins 
aie seji.iiafed when veiv .voiiiig, leared undei 
diilcieiit conditions, and given difTercmt training, 
it should be possible to deteiniiiie tiom then 
adult ehaiucteiisties whether their heicMlity or 
then eiiviioninent playcsl the greatei part in es- 
talilishing adult chuiucteis, phvsieal, mental, or 
11101 al 

Conoborating eailier woik of Galtou, most 
obseiveis have loiiiid such sti iking 1 esemblances 
bcdweeii such twins as to indicate that environ- 
ment and tiaining are of minor importance so 
fai as adult characfeis are eoneeincd Newman 
{Join of Jlficditif, 20 , pp 49 , 97 , and 153 ) dis- 
cussed at some length three eases of this sort 

Nc'w man’s final conelusinn was that each ease 
is a juolilein 111 itself and that generalizations 
tioni the data now at hand are impossible So far 
iiom iKMiig eoiiclusive evidence m favor of the 
tlieoiv that inheritance is all important and en- 
vjionment of minoi valui*, these cases show that 
tiic question is still open. 

In tins woik Newman agrecsl with other stu- 
dents ot the subject that linger and jialm piints 
offei the best evidence in deciding whether a 
given set of twins are leally identical Keiehle, 
how ('V el {lUol Bull , 5 (i, pp ]((4 and 313 ), ques- 
tions the ueeuiaey of this method Double-headed 


monsters are obviously potentially identical 
twins, which have failed to entirely separate, and 
obviously they are the only absolutely certain 
c*xamples of identical twinning Reiehlc examined 
a senes of these monsters taken fiom a museum 
collection, and was unable to work out from 
cumpui ativc study of finger and jiabn pi iiits any 
definite law of 1 esemblances Anothei ciiterion 
for identic>al twins is that the two should be in- 
closed 111 the same birth membrane or amnion 
Kciclile agiec's with this concdusinn but points 
out that 111 many cases even in the best oiganizcd 
hospitals, insufiicient attention has been given 
to this point, and tlieie remains un uueertaiiitv 
ill most eases, whether the twins «ie identical 
This clot's not afleet the value of the study of 
sutli twins fui infoiniation beaiing un the above 
ineiitionc'd question, hut emphasizes the v'ltul 
inipoi lance of aeeuiaey in tlie oiiginal diag- 
nosis 

Sex Dftekmi nation A widely held generali- 
zation in hiologv IS that the sex of an individual 
IS detei mined bv the ]uest>nee ot one or of tw'o 
“\” t In oiiiosonies 111 its etdls Witschi {Jour 
Zoo} .■> 4 , ji ITiT) challenges this conelusiuii 
us a tiniveistil piinciple though admitting that 
in the flint hv and in some other aininalb it 
holds undei noiinal eonditious Tiie situation is 
liow't'ver, innie eomjdieated in luMinaphroditie 
animals Witseln traced a series fioin Sagtita 
wbeie then* is in> sex determining ims'buiiisni, 
tbiougli the flogs wlieie a ehromusomal mechan- 
ism undei lies sex cleteimination but is legulaily 
eclijihC'd by otbei factors causing ludiinentary 
hcM inupln oditism in young males and adult fi‘- 
inalc's, up to till' nematodes, where the chioino- 
somal nii'C'hanjsm has lost its sex-d(*ternnniiig 
Higuihcance which it possessed 111 earlier times 
He c'oncluch'd that sex determination thiough 
ebiouiosomal distribution bus bi'en a piocess of 
evolution unci has jiingii'i^N, d iii diticrent spe- 
eich to varying giaclc- oi pciii for 

Christie (r/oic/ Exp Zool 54 , p 59 ), siatcHl 
that in the nematode Agavioimia decaudata which 
lives ns a parasite m insects, wdieic infestation 
is heavy u large majoiity of the animals arc 
males, while*, coiiveiscdy, if lew, the majority 
aie iemules A siiggestc'd eoiiclusioii is that m 
these aiiiinals sex is finally determined by cii- 
viioiiineutal conditions 

Protozoa Foi the past 70 ^eurs, the question 
of the significance of conjugation in protozoa has 
leceiv^ed a gicxit deal of attention Jennings 
(“Geiieties ot the Protozoa,” BibUog Genettca, 
5 , ]) 105 ) summarized the literature bearing 
oil this problem, with especial icference to the 
relation ut ]»iotc>/ooii reprucluctiv'e processes to 
the oiigin, causation, and jieisistence of con- 
stitutional dilTeiences some of which peisist and 
may lead to permanent diffeiences of taxonomic 
impoi taiice, while others are of a more transitory 
nature Among the progeny of a single piogeiiitor 
may be found individuals differing 111 various re- 
spects, tliese dillerences being due to age, fatigue, 
01 to pathological conditions These are certainly 
not inherited Other individual differences are 
due to action of environment, to division into 
iioiieqii I valent paits, to cyclical changes, or to 
divergences due to conjugation. 

Jennings is inclined to accept the view that 
while some “environmental” differences peisist 
for only a limited number of genu .if um- others 
lead to peimanent changes in ilie laee Ihe fact 
that, according to Jeiiiimgs, the longer these en- 
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vironmentul forces act, the more durable will be 
their efTects, seems to add force to the arfi^ument. 
Beers {Am Nat, 63, p 125) carried Didinium 
to the 1384ih generation without loss of vigor 
Llovd and Beattie {Btol. Bull, 55, p 404) 
stated that when the contractile vacuole of Para- 
mceeium contracts, the liquid is forced back into 
the radial canals, as well as to the outside The 
authors think that the vacuole contains a liquid 
of relatively high osmotic piessure and while in 
the radial canals it operates so as to extract 
Matei from the surrounding protoplasm 

J^IAITTIELMIRTIILS The small turliellarian 
Mxcrosiomum caudatum sometimes feeds u|>on 
hydra and after sucli feeding thread cells of the 
hydra aie m various tissues of the worm, eventu- 
ally taking their places at the surface of the 
body Ke])iier asserts that here they function 
much as they do in the hydra, throwing out 
threads for iirotection when touched, here ot 
course, the protection lieing afforded the worm 
According to Kepner, the worm exercises choice 
in its reactions to hydra, eating this animal only 
when it needs a new supply of thread cells 
Kepner and Niittycombe {Btol Bull , 57, p 69) 
investigated the question whether this firojierty 
of gntherin" thread cells when, and only when, 
iiccdeil, III iiansferiiiig them to the appiopriate 
place in the body surface of the worm , and dis- 
charging them when necessity for protection 
arises, could be transmitted from generation to 
generation of asexually produced individuals or 
whether some hereditaiv genes for this senes of 
activities IS limited to the getm plasm 
They found that after having been kept free 
from hydras foi 22 asexual generations the ani- 
mals reacted to them in a perfectly normal fash- 
ion The actual use of thread cells for protection 
was observed in a worm ot the 15th asexual gen- 
eration Even if all nerve ganglia weie lemoved 
from wonris, the legenerati'd individuals still 
reacted noiraally The authois conclude that this 
instinct does not leside in neuroplasm but is 
tiansmitted thiough the soma 
Annujos In the Vtoiorta Naiuraltat lot July, 
Barrett described some giant earthworms, Megatt- 
( Glides australis In the locality investigated, 
they live in buirows in clayey flats, living deep 
down and coming to near the surface in the 
autumn and wintei The eggs arc tough and 
horny, 2 to 3 inches in length The average length 
of the adult worms is 4 feet, though the largest 
actually measuied were 9 feet The longest re- 
ported ones measured 11 feet 
Insecta a most imjiortant economic problem 
in entomology appeared in Florida in 1929 iii 
the shape of the Mediterianean fruit fly which 
was discovered in April and $4,000,000 was at 
once appropriated for its eradication and strin- 
gent quarantine measures were adopted A bill for 
a further appropriation of $15,000,000 was before 
Congress at the end of 1929 See Entomology, 
Economic 

Rau {Ecology, 10, p 191) reported on the 
breeding habits of Polistes wasps, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the oidinary textbook state- 
ment that Poltsics sp “builds in sheds, etc diies 
not sufliee Near St Louis, he found four species 
of wasps each with its characteristic nesting 
habits P annularis nests in trees, P vanatus 
close to the earth, P. pallipes m buildings and 
P. ruhigmosus in hollow tiees or dark recesses. 


The ecological advantages seem to be that under 
these conditions, since there is more or less an- 
tagonism between the members of these different 
species, it is better for them to nest separately, 
tliiiB avoiding conflicts as to nesting sites, as well 
as in the search for food 

Chordata Tret)ikuff {Znt, f B'ima Zool , 1.34, 
p 558 ) , derived the Chordata from Ctenophores 
rather than from Coelenteiates The aboral legion 
liecame a sensory plate fiom which eventually the 
central nervous system developed. Oi iginal mouth 
opening became the anus and the permanent 
mouth appealed at the othei end The peiipheial 
]M>itionH of the paired stomach developed into 
coelomic spaces, while the ciliated bands sank iii 
and liecame nephridia 

Ornithotxkjy Fiicdman in “The Cowbiids, A 
Htudy in the Biology of Kocial Parasitism,” 
recorded observations on seveial species of the 
cowbirds made in New York State, Aigeiitina, and 
on the Texas- Afe\ lean bolder The gieater pait 
of the hook is devoted to descriptions of the 
nesting habits of the buds and their general 
ecology The authoi piesents a suggested evplatia- 
tioii foi the oiigiti of the paiasitic habit in the 
cowbiids, but is caieful to say that this does not 
necessaiily apply to other parasitic birds lie ai- 
giies that the paiasitic habit is not primitive but 
must have arisen fioni an earlier, nest-building 
and brooding (‘ondition, sucli as is the case at 
pieseiit in the bay-wiiiged towbiid, the only iioii- 
jiaiasitie membei of the grou]) As has been 
shown bv ITowaid, the primary instinct in most 
birds IB to select and defend a ceitnin tcrritorv. 
and later to build a nest in it The bav-wiiig can 
and docs, build its own nest but usiiallv laNs in 
the deseited nests of other birds The female 
attci laving, loses most of het piotective “tei- 
iitoiial” instinct and the nest is jnotected and 
the young caicd for by the male ff the mule 
should also lose this “tenitonal” instinct, the 
parasitic habit would be necessarv' if the race is 
to suivive, and jireciscly this has hapjiened in the 
othei cowbirds The amestial cowbiids cared 
more foi the nest than for the tei ritoi v and the 
hiss of the protecting instinct was the dehnite 
cause of paiasitisui 

ZSIGMONDY, shlg'm5n-d^, Ki( iiakd A Cei- 
man chemist, died in (nittingeii 24, 1929 

He was bom A]>i 1, |sim, m \ le■lll.l, Anstiia, 
and was giaduated tiorn the University ot 
Munich His early studv of the colors {iiodiiced by 
tlie piesencc of metals or metallic ovules in glass 
bioiight him to the study of (olloid cheinistiy and 
he published a book on colloidal gold (1K9S) 
With Professor Hiedentopf, he constructed in 
1904 an ultramicroscopc by means of winch 
hitherto invisible colloidal ])articlea could be 
seen In 1907 he went to Gottingen as diiectoi 
of the Institute for Inorganic Cheniistiy, which, 
under his direction, became a schiKil for tlie 
study of colloid cheinistiy In ii ■■■■_■! !+'■ i *■ 1 s 
work in the field of colloid cheii.i-m, I’l 
Zsigmondy was awaided the 1925 Nobel Pii/e 
foi chemistry 

ZTJLXJLAND, zd;/lu&-l3,nd A portion of the 
Province of Natal in the Union of South Africa, 
to which it was anneved Dec 30, 1897 Area, 
10,427 square miles, population in 1911, 219- 
606 There aie extensive sugar and tea planta- 
tions. See South Africa, ITnion of, for the 
statistics on Natal 
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